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PREFACE. 


"To  correct  the  yiees,  ridicule  the  follies,  and  dissipate  the  ignorance,  which  too 
generally  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century/'  were,  it  has  been 
truly  observed,  **the  great  and  noble  objects  the  Spectator  ever  holds  in  view;"  and,  **by 
enlivening  morality  with  wit,  and  tempering  wit  with  morality,"  not  only  were  those 
objects  attained  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  the  authors  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on 
their  country,  by  establishing  and  rendering  popular  a  species  of  writing,  which  has 
materially  tended  to  cultivate  the  understanding,  refine  the  taste,  and  augment  and 
purify  the  moral  feeling  of  successive  generations. 

The  high  and  universal  reputation  of  this  celebrated  work,  as  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  amusement  and  instructidft  at  once  precludes  the  necessity  of  discussing  its 
various  excellencies,  and  of  offering  an  apology  for  submitting  the  present  Edition  to 
the  notice  of  the  Public.  We  give,  by  way  of  Preface,  short  biographical  notices  of 
the  Contributors. 

JosxPH  Addison,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Launcelot  Addison,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  was 
bom  in  1672,  at  Milston,  in  Wiltshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  then  Rector. 
Shortly  after  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  placed  in  the  Charter- house, 
where  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  declared  qualified 
fcr  the  University.  He  was  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1687;  but  a  copy  of 
Latin  verses  having  recommended  hini  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Laurence  (afterward  Provost), 
he  was  by  his  introduction  admitted  into  Magdalen  College,  where  he  took  the  degree 
d  Master  of  Arts,  in  1693.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  Latiu  Poems,  pub- 
fished  in  the  Musae  Anglicanae  ;  and  it  is  said,  tfiat  Boileau.  to  whom  he  sent  them  as  a 
fresent,  first  conceived  from  them  a  high  opinion  of  the  English  Genius  for  Poetry. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  Addison  first  appeared  before  the  Public  as  an  English 
Poet,  in  a  short  copy  of  Verses  addressed  to  Dryden ;  this  was  followed  by  a  Version 
of  ilie  Fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil,  and  various  Poems  published  in  the  Miscellanies  ;  the 
chief  of  which  are  one  addressed  to  King  William,  and  an  Account  of  the  English  Poets, 
ii  an  Epistle  to  Henry  Sacheverell. 

His  Original  intention  appears  to  have  been  to  enter  the  Church,  but  Charles  Mon- 
tague, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Congreve), 
advised  him  to  abandon  it ;  and,  through  the  friendship  of  Lord  Somers,  he  obtained  a 
pmsion  from  the  Crown,  of  £300  per  annum,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  incli- 
uiion  to  travel. 

During  his  tour  in  Italy,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Epistle  to  Lord  Haliffix,"  his 
"Dta1o;;pies  on  Medals,"  and  the  greater  part  of  his  **  Cato."  The  death  of  King  Wil- 
fitm,  however,  annulling  his  pension,  caused  his  return  to  England  in  1702.  The 
pnblicntion  of  his  Travels,  and  more  especially  his  '*  Campaign,"  speedily  introduced 
him  into  public  employment.  In  1705  he  accompanied  Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover,  and 
was  shortly  after  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  now  produced  his  **Rosa- 
monii,"  a  very  pleai^ing  composition,  intended  to  unite  Nature,  Sense,  and  Harmony,  in 
i^jposition  to  the  absurdities  of  the  Italian  Opera;  but,  owing  to  the  very  inferior  charac- 
ter of  the  accompanying  music,  it  failed  to  triumph  over  the  infatuation  of  the  Public, 
lod  was  neglected,  if  not  actually  condemned. 

In  1709  Addison  went  to  Ireland,  as  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  (Lord 
littttenant),  and  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  Kingdom,  with  an  augmented 
ttlary.  through  the  interest  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  and  gained  a  high  reputa- 
ttOQfor  unweared  assiduity  and  unblemished  integrity  in  his  official  capacity. 

It  was  during  his  residence  in  Ireland  that  Steele  (with  whom  he  had  contracted  a 
^dship  while  in  the  Charter-hotise),  commenced  publishing  the  **  Tatler."     Addison 
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quickly  discovered  the  anonymous  writer,  by  a  scrap  of  criticism  which  he  had  ii 
to  Steele,  and  the  consequence  was,  he  soon  became  a  participator  in  the  work.  ] 
tributiuns  were  at  first  only  occasional,  but  after  Lord  Wharton's  return  to  Engla 
became  more  frequent. 

To  the  **  Tatler"  succeeded  the  "Spectator,"  which  was  at  the  outset  so  pope 
often  20,000  copies  of  a  number  were  sold  in  one  day  ;  and  it  was  not  called  foi 
sively  in  London  and  its  vicinity  merely,  but,  at  a  time  when  readers  were  c< 
tively  few,  and  intercourse  difficult,  it  was  sought  for  with  avidity  in  the  remote 
of  the  Kingdom. 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  designated  by  the  letters  C.  L.  I.  O.,  which  some  hi 
posed  he  adopted  as  composing  the  name  of  the  muse  Clio ;  but  Mr.  Nichoh 
rather  as  being  the  initials  of  the  places  where  the  papers  were  written,  Chels 
don,  Islington,  and  tlie  Office.  The  publication  of  the  "Spectator"  began  1( 
1711,  and  continued  regularly  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  volume:  after  an 
of  about  eighteen  months,  the  eighth  volume  commenced,  and  terminated  T 
«0,  17U. 

In  a  letter  to  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  dated  July,  1711,  Addison  says,  * 
within  this  twelvemonth,  lost  a  place  of  £2000  per  annum,  and  an  estate  in  tb 
of  £14,000."  Nevertheless,  he  this  year  found  the  means  to  purchase  a  pi'e 
house  and  estate  at  Bilton,  in  Warwickshire.  ^ 

In  1713  he  produced  on  the  stage  his  tragedy  ^  "  Cato,"  on  which  his  pr 
as  a  poet  are  principally  founded.  Its  reception  was  enthusiastic  ;  the  Whigs  a; 
what  they  esteemed  a  satire  on  the  Tories,  and  the  Tories  reiterated  the  ap| 
show  the  satire  was  unfelt.  It  was  acted  thirty-five  successive  nights;  and  Cib 
**  On  our  first  days  of  acting  it,  our  house  was  in  a  manner  invested,  and  enti 
manded  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  ;  the  same  continued  for  three  days  together 

During  the  run  of  '*  Cato,"  the  "  Guardian"  made  its  appearance,  and  Ad 
riched  it  with  several  very  excellent  papers. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  ] 
and  his  first  duty  in  that  office  (to  announce  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  to  the 
Hanover),  is  said  to  have  seriously  perplexed  him  :  he  was  so  long  in  seleetin| 
and  arranging  sentences,  that  the  Lords  Justices  became  inapatient,  and  order 
the  clerks  to  state  the  event ;  who,  resorting  to  the  usual  official  cotnmon-plac 
plished  the  task  without  hesitation  or  difficulty. 

By  George  I,  Addison  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Trade  ;  and,  upon  the  bre 
of  the  Rebellion  in  1715,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  evincing  his  attachmc 
Hanoverian  Succession  by  publishing  the  "  Freeholder." 

In  1716  he  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  to  whom,  it  woulc 
had  been  long  attached,  but  who  slighted  his  addresses  until  he  had  rise 
sequence  in  the  State ;  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  union  was  far 
tributing  to  his  happiness  ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  vexations  he  expei 
his  domestic  circle,  from  the  caprice  and  ill -temper  of  an  ignorant  and  si 
woman,  led  to  those  habits  of  occasional  intemperance  which  are  said  to  have 
his  dissolution. 

The  year  succeeding  his  marriac^e  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  ( 
of  State  ;  but  a  consciousness  of  his  inaptitude  for  affording  the  administration 
sary  support  as  a  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  together  with  a  declinii 
health,  soon  induced  him  to  retire  with  a  pension  of  £1500  a  year. 

After  his  secession  from  public  life,  he  returned  to  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Evi 
the  Christian  Religion"  (begun  many  years  previously),  which  he  continue 
not  live  to  complete;  and  about  this  time  the  comedy  of  tlie  **  Drummer"  was 
at  Drury  Lane  Theater ;  which,  although  Addison  himself  never  acknowledged 
known  by  internal  evidence,  and  also  by  the  testimony  of  Steele,  to  have  bee 
position.  It  is  likely  that  the  ill-success  it  met  with  on  the  stage  prevented 
avowing  himself  the  author. 

An  asthmatic  disorder,  to  which  he  had  been  subjeet,  terminated  in  dropsj 
17th  June,  1719,  he  expired  at  Holland  House,  Kensington;  and  on  the  2 
same  month  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

He  left  one  daughter ;  to  whom,  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  estate  at 
solved,  and  who  died  there  unmarried  in  1797. 

We  refrain  from  dilating  on  the  virtues  and  failingk  of  this  great  man :  the; 
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dently  displayed  in  the  eulogy  of  Tickell,  and  the  satire  of  Pope.  His  merits  as  an 
anther  net^d  no  other  testimony  than  the  emphatic  summary  of  Johnson. — "As  a  do* 
scriber  of  life  and  manners  he  must  be  allowed  to  stand,  p<;rhaps  the  first,  of  the  first 
rank.  As  a  Teacher  of  Wisdom  he  may  be  confidently  followed  ;  all  the  enchantment 
of  fancy,  and  all  ihc  cogency  of  argument  are  employed  (by  him)  to  recommend  to  the 
reader  his  real  interest,  the  care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  Being.  Whoever  wishes 
to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison." 

Richard  Steilb  was  born  in  Dublin,  about  the  year  1675,  of  English  parents.  His 
father  was  a  Counselor,  and  Secretary  to  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  by  whose  patronage 
his  son  was,  while  yet  very  young,  placed  in  the  Charter-house.  In  1692  he  removed 
to  Iferton  College,  Oxford,  where  his  taste  for  elegant  literature  was  improved  and  ex- 
panded, and  he  obtained  considerable  celebrity  as  a  scholar  among  his  fellow-colle?ians. 

10  1696  he  published  the  **  Funeral  Procession/'  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 
He  had  unfortunately  imbibed  a  predilection  for  the  Army  ;  and,  failing  to  obtain  a 

oommission  (his  friends  refusing  him  assistance  toward  his  promotion,  except  in  a  Civil 
line),  he  recltlessly  entered  as  a  private  in  tlie  Horse  Guards ;  and  tlie  consequence  of 
this  rash  step  was  his  being  struck  out  of  the  will  of  a  wealthy  relation  in  Wexford,  who 
had  originally  made  him  his  heir.  His  frankness,  vivacity,  and  wit,  soon  rendered  him 
a  genend  favorite  ;  and  by  the  united  influence  of  the  officers  he  became  an  Ensign  of 
the  Qaards.     In  1701,  Lord  Cuiu,  whose  secretary  he  was,  procured  him  a  Company 

11  Lord  Lucas's  Regiment  of  Fusileors. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  on  record,  a  more  striking  instance  of  a  mind  strongly  imbued 
with  moral  and  religious  feelings,  waging  for  years  an  unsuccessful  war  with  overbear* 
ing  passions  and  corrupt  habits,  than  was  exhibited  in  Steele.  Plunged  in  dissipation 
■id  intemperance,  he  was  constantly  agonized  by  shame  and  remorse  for  his  folly,  and 
Ub  waste  of  time  and  talent.  In  these  intervals  of  reviving  virtue,  he  composed,  as  a 
■amud  for  his  own  private  use,  **  The  Christian  Hero  ;"  but  it  failed  to  work  the  de- 
Bred  reformation,  and  day  after  day  still  continued  to  be  an  alternation  of  debauchery 
nd  eompunction.  He  then  determined  to  print  his  work,  impressed  with  the  idea  that, 
when  his  professions  were  before  the  public,  he  would  be  compelled  to  assimilate  hia 
pnetiee  to  them ;  but  the  only  result  of  this  experiment  was  exciting  the  pity  of  the 
worthy,  and  the  derision  of  the  dissolute.  At  this  period  he  produced  his  first  comedy, 
"The  Funeral,"  "  with  a  view,"  as  he  says,  **  to  enliven  his  character,  and  repel  the 


of  those  who  abused  him  for  his  declaration  relative  to  Religion."  In 
1703  hi^  ^>econd  successful  comedy,  **  The  Tender  Husband,"  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Addisr)n,  made  its  appearance.  In  1704  he  brought  forward  the  "Lying  Lover," 
a  comedy  written  conformably  with  the  notions  of  the  celebrated  Collier,  who,  in  1698, 
kad  raised  hi.s  voice  boldly,  and  not  altogether  ineffectually,  against  the  immorality  and 
BTOifiuieness  of  the  stage.  This  play,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  S^ele,  was  con- 
dmiied  for  being  too  serious  and  pathetic  :  and  some  years  after,  in  allusion  to  it,  he 
leiMed  hims*;lf  a  "Martyr  for  the  Church  ;  his  play  having  been  damned  for  its  piety." 
Probably  this  disappointment  was  the  cause  of  his  ceasing  for  eighteen  years  to  write 
fivthe  stage  ;  for  it  was  not  until  17^2  that  the  "Conscious  Lovers"  appeared  ;  which 
waa  acted  with  singular  success,  and  was  productive  of  great  fame  and  profit  to  him. 
Ihe  King,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  sent  him  a  purse  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  condemnation  of  the  "  Lying  Lover,"  that  Steele  formed  the 
kappy  proj«'ct  of  writing  the  ••  Taller,"  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Addison  ;  a  most 
important  auxiliary,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  popularity  and  utility  of  the  work. 
hwas  commenced  April  12,  1709,  published  thrice  a  week,  and  concluded  Jan.  2,  1710. 
Two  months  only  had  elapsed  from  the  close  of  the  "  Tatler,"  when  the  "  Spectator" 
appeared  ;  which,  from  the  confidence  of  the  writers  in  their  mental  resources,  was 
fiMished  daily  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  volume.  The  eighth,  added  after  a  consider- 
tbk  interval,  was  published  thrice  a  week. 

"Though  the  Essays  of  Steele,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "have  been  in  general  esteemed 
Jiiierior,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly  so,  to  the  admirable  compositions  of  Addison,  they 
viD  be  found,  if  attentively  read,  and  the  comparison  be  withdrawn,  to  possess  much 
foittive  and  sterling  merit.  From  a  predilection  for  the  style  and  manner  of  Addison, 
4ey  have  been  greatly  and  undeservedly  neglected ;  whereas,  had  they  been  published 
ly,  their  beauties,  which  are  now  somewhat  eclipsed  by  the  neighborhood  of 
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superior  charms,  would  hare  been  immediately  discovered,  and  the  admiration 
they  should  excite,  without  hesitation  bestowed.  They  display  a  minute  knowlc 
mankind,  are  written  witi)  great  spirit  and  viTaeity,  and  breathe  the  purest  m 
and  tlic  most  engaging  benevolence  and  candor."  On  March  12,  1713,  betwi 
olase  of  the  seventh,  and  commencement  of  the  eighth,  volume  of  the  **  Spec 
oame  out  the  first  number  of  the  **  Guardian,"  which  was  continued  daily  to  ti 
of  the  following  October. 

The  **  Gurtrdian"  terminated  abruptly,  in  consequence  of  Steele  becoming  im 
in  poHlics.  Queen  Anne,  although  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Tories,  hi 
oompletely  in  the  power  of  the  Whigs ;  but,  toward  the  close  of  her  life,  the  injn 
prosecution  of  Sacheverell  by  Lord  Godolphin  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  i 
Dating  herself  from  their  control,  of  which  she  readily  availed  herself;  and  in  1' 
Whigs  were  dismissed,  and  Harley,  afterward  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  appointed  Chj 
o(  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

Steele,  disappointed  of  promotion  by  the  death  of  King  William,  had  been 
mended  by  Addison  to  the  patronage  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  the  Earli'of 
and  Sunderland,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  made  him  Gazetteer  (a  post  which  I 
crously  styled  that  of  the  lowest  minister  of  state,  and  in  which  he  took  credit 
8t»lf  ••for  never  deviating  from  the  rule  observed  by  all  Ministries  ;  that  of  keep 
Gaiette  very  innocent  and  very  insipid");  and  afterward,  a  Commissioner  of  Stai 

The  Tory  Ministry  continued  him  in  these  offices,  Harley,  probably,  hoping 
him  over  to  his  interest ;  and  Steele  prudently  resolved  to  be  silent  on  political  n 
a  resolution  to  which  for  some  time  he  adhered. 

But  the  suspicion  that  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  proclaimed  May  5,  1 
eluded  secret  articles,  to  the  effect  that  on  the  Queen's  death  the  Act  of  Set 
ahoulii  be   abolished,  and   the  Pretender  placed  on   the  throne,  spread  intens 
among  the  Whigs,  and  Steele,  rejecting  all  personal  and  interested  consideratio 
very  spirited  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  resigned  his  Commissionership,  and 
tttiHul  lorwanl  as  the  champion  of  the  party  whose  principles  he  entertained. 
returned  Member  of  Parliament  for  Stockbridge  ;  and  in  the  "  Englishman,"  and 
iuioasional  publications,  combated  the   arguments,  reprobated  the   principles,  i 
|H»ned  the  virulence  and  abuse  of  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  Atterbury.     While 
gagiul  with   the    **  Englishman,"  he  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  Crisis ;" 
altnough  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  reversion  of  Addison  and 
WHM  deelartnlby  the  House  of  Commons  "a  scandalous  and  seditious  libel,"  am 
wan  expelled  the  Hou<;e.     Soon  after  his  expulsion  he  published  Proposals  for  a 
of  the  l>uke  of  Marlborough,  which,  however,  he  never  executed,  and  in    1' 
•*  Lover,"  a  paper  written  in  imitation  of  the  **  Tatler,"  and  the  **  Reader,"  in 
liim  to  the  **  Examiner ;"  in  both  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Addison.     Steele's 
UuUH  At  this  period  were  very  numerous,  they  all  evince  strong  attachmeni 
CitHHtitutiun.  an^l  the  Protestant  Establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  are  chars 
by  a  candor  and  urbanity  widely  at  variance  with  the  bitter  and  violent  tone  of 
rurv  antagonists. 

The  accesMion  of  George  I,  produced  an  alteration  in  his  circumstances,  whic 
Is  rtMiNon  to  believe,  had  for  a  length  of  time  been  straitened  and  embarrassed, 
miulc  Hurveyor  of  the  Royal  Stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  placed  in  the  Con 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  upon  his  application,  the  Lie 
Drury  Lane  Theater,  which  had  expired  on  the  Queen's  death,  was  renewed, 
servico  thus  rendered  them,  the  managers  agreed  that  his  name  should  be  ins 
the  fjicense,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  £700  per  annum. 

In  1716  St4»ele  took  his  seat  for  Boi'oughbridge,  in  the  first  parliament. of  G 
and,  upon  the  presentation  of  an  adfl^ress,  received  the  honor  of  Knighthood, 
occanion  he  entertained  upward  of  two  hundred  gentlemen  and  ladies  at  his  hoi 
a  splendid  collation,  succeeded  by  dances,  singing,  and  recitations.  It  is  to  be  i 
that  in  this  season  of  his  triumph  he  did  not  observe  that  forbearance  which  he 
at  a  time  when  its  absence  would  have  been  more  excusable.  He  now  did  not 
to  revile  as  traitors  his  former  oppressors  and  calumniators,  who  were  cms 
trembling  under  impeachment.  He  re-published  his  tracts  against  the  late 
under  the  title  of  his  "  Political  Writings,"  with  his  "Apolo^"  ^now  printed 
first  time),  and  also  a  **  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  the  Kmg, '  the  '<Towi 
the  "Tea  Tabic,"  and  "Chit  CJhat." 
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In  Augast  171 5,  he  received  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole  £500  for  special  senrices,  and 
in  1717,  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  was  sent  into  Scotland  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  forfeited  estates. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  conceived  a  project  for  bringing  "live  salmon"  from  the 
eoast  of  Ireland  to  London,  by  means  of  a  tish-pool,  viz:  a  well-boat,  supplying  the  fish 
with  a  continual  stream  of  fresh  water;  and  he  obtained  a  patent  in  June  1718.  Ill 
•pite  of  the  ridicule  he  encountered,  at  considerable  expense,  he,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Mr.  Gilmore,  constructed  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  utility  of  his  invention ; 
but  the  fish  arrived  so  bruised,  from  beating  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  use.  In  the  following  year  his  attachment  to  the  popular  cause  l8d  him 
to  attack  the  Peerage  Bill ;  which  (by  fixing  permanently  the  number  of  Peers,  and 
restraining  new  creations  except  upon  an  old  family  becoming  extinct)  would  have  iu' 
troduced  a  complete  Aristocracy.  This  he  did  in  the  "  Plebeian,"  and  was  answered  by 
Addison  in  the  "Old  Whig."  Steele  replied,  avoiding  all  personalities:  but  Addisim 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  adopt  an  acrimonious  and  contemptuous  tone,  designating  his 
old  friend  and  co-adjutor  as  "  Little  Dicky,  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  Pamphlets." 
Steele  magnanimously  contented  himself  with  conveying  a  reproof  through  the  medium 
of  a  quotation  from  •*  Cato."  The  **  Peerage  Bill"  was  lost  m  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  consequence  to  Steele,  whose  writings  were  considered  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause,  was  the  revocation  of  his  Patent  as  "  Governor  of  the  Royal  Company 
of  Comedians ;"  by  which  he  was  a  loser,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  of  £9800. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Theater,"  a  periodical  paper,  in  vindication  of  himself  and 
his  brother  managers,  exposed  him  to  a  series  of  brutal  attacks  from  John  Dennis,  the 
critic  ;  who  was,  nevertheless,  under  deep  obligation  to  him  for  very  important  acts  of 
friendship.  In  1720,  although  oppressed  by  poverty,  and  its  attendant  evils,  he  entered 
with  lively  interest  into  the  question  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  which  he  opposed  most 
vigorously  in  the  "Theater,"  and  also  in  two  pamphlets  printed  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary in  that  year. 

In  1721  the  return  to  power  of  his  friend  and  patron  Walpole  restored  him  to  his 
ofiee  at  Drury  Lane,  and  he  brought  out  there  his  comedy  the  *< Conscious  Lovers." 

It  is  lamentable  to  know  that  all  the  distresses  and  difficulties  he  experienced  in  his 
Many  reverses  of  fortune  had  failed  to  teach  him  prudence.  With  an  ample  income 
from  the  Theater,  and  large  profits  from  his  plav,  his  profusion  was  such  that  scarcely 
Bore  than  a  year  had  elapsed  before  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  share  in  the  patent,  to 
relieve  his  emergencies.  He  afterward  commenced  a  law-suit  with  the  managers,  which 
lasted  three  years,  and  was  finally  determined  against  him.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  retrospect  of  his  past  improvidence  and  folly,  by  agitating  him  with  remorse  and 
sorrow,  produced  a  serious  etfect  upon  his  constitution.  Early  in  1726  he  was  seized 
with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  deprived  him  of  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  intellectual 
faculties  ;  and,  surrendering  his  property  to  his  creditors,  he  retired,  first  to  Hereford, 
and  thence  into  Wales  :  where  (by  the  indulgence  of  the  Mortgagee),  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  his  seat  near  Carmarthen.  In  this  seclusion,  supported  by  the  benevolence 
of  his  creditors,  he  lingered  for  nearly  two  years.     He  died  Sept.  2*,  1729. 

His  firat  wife  was  a  native  of  Barbadoes,  where  her  brother  was  a  wealthy  planter. 
On  bis  death  Sir  Richard  Steele  came  into  the  possession  of  all  his  property.  By  her 
he  had  no  issue.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  Esq.,  of 
Uangunnon,  in  Cjirmarthenshire  :  she  brought  him  an  estate  of  nearly  £400  per  annum. 
To  this  lady  he  was  most  strongly  attached,  and  his  epistolary  correspondence  bears 
imple  testimony  to  his  domestic  virtues  and  conjugal  affection. 

Lady  Steele  died  in  1718,  aged  40  years,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  She 
^▼e  birth  to  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  a  son,  Eugene,  of  consump- 
iwn,  in  his  youCli  ;  and  a  daughter.  Elizabeth,  riiarried  in  1731  to  John  (afterward 
Baron)  Trevor,  of  Brorahara.  JSir  Richard  Steele  left  also  a  natural  daughter,  who 
vent  by  the  name  of  Miss  Ouseley.  At  one  time  he  had  purposed  uniting  her  to  the  ill- 
trted  Savage  ;  but  she  ultimately  married  Mr.  Aynston,  of  Amely,  near  Hereford. 

The  name  of  Steele  ranks  deservedly  high  in  the  literature  of  his  country;  and  his 
iouable  character  (so  fairly  developed  by  the  late  venerable  John  Nicholls).  will  always 
eoounand  the  esteem  of  his  readers :  nor  will  their  strongest  sympathy  bo  denied  to  his 
mors,  his  distresses,  and  his  melancholy  end  : — the  consequence  of  the  want  of  the 
ooe  virtue,  Prudence,  averting  the  reward  due  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  many 
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EusTACX  BuDQBLL  was  bom  in  t685.     His  father  was  Gilbert  Budgell,  D.  D., 
his  moUier,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Gulston,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  sister  to  the  wif 
Dean  Addison.     He  became  a  member  of  Christ- Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1700 
remained  there  some  years ;  quitting,  at  length,  by  his  fatlier's  wish,  to  be  enten 
the  Inner  Temple.     His  taste  for  elegant  literature,  however,  prevented  his  ado] 
t1|6  profession  of  the  Law ;  and  Addison,  receiving  him  on  the  footing  of  a  near 
tion,  appointed  him  a  Clerk  in  his  office,  when  he  accompanied  the  Lord  Lieut< 
Wharton  to  Ireland,  as  his  Secretary.     In  April,  1710,  Budgell  left  London  for  '. 
lin:  he  was  then  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  well  versed  in  the  Classics, 
familiai%with  French  and  Italian ;  of  fashionable  exterior,  and  engaging  manners 
irritable,  impetuous,  and  vain.     He  so  completely  acquired  the  esteem  and  aflfectio 
Addison  that  during  his  stay  in  Ireland  they  constantly  lodged  and  associated  toge 
His  attention  to  his  official  duties  was  strict,  and  his  mdustry  great ;  his  chief  an 
was  to  obtain  celebrity  as  an  author :  he  gave  considerable  assistance  to  the  "  Tat 
and  '*  Spectator,"  furnished  a  humorous  epilogue  (which  some  have  since  ascribe 
Addison),  for  the  ''Distressed  Motlier,"  and  in  1714  published  a  translation  o 
"  Characters  of  Theophrastus."     His  father  died  in  1711,  leaving  him  an  annus 
oome^of  £,950;  which,  although  somewhat  encumbered  by  debt,  was  still  more 
sufficient  to  fix  him  in  respectable  independence.     On  the  accession  of  George  I,  h< 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  and  Deputy  Clerk  to  the  Cov 
he  also  was  chosen' a  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  Honorary  Bencher  o 
Dublin  Inns  of  Court     On  the  Rebellion  breaking  out  he  was  intrusted  with  the  s 
intendence  of  the  embarkation  of  troops  for  Scotland,  and  he  acquitted  himself 
such  ability  and  disinterestedness  as  to  gain  very  distin^ished  marks  of  approb 
In  1717,  when  Addison  became  principal  Secretary,  ol  State,  he  appointed  Bt 
Accountant  and  Comptroller  General  of  tlie  Irish  Revenue,  from  which  post  he  d( 
an  income  of  nearly  £400  per  annum. 

At  this  juncture,  while  standing  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  as  a  man  of  ind 
dence,  talents,  and  integrity,  he  suffered  his  vanity  and  angry  passions  to  masU 
better  sense,  and  laid  the  train  of  those  events  which  terminated  so  disgraceful] 
fatally  for  him. 

The  Duke  of  Bolton,  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1718,  brought  with  him  to  I 
a  Mr.  Edward  Webster,  whom  he  made  Chief  Secretary  and  a  Privy  Counselor, 
ffell,  full  of  his  own  importance,  was  disgusted  at  the  preference  shown  by  the 
KHT  Webster,  and  affected  on  all  occasions  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  cod 
Webster  was  not  long  in  retaliating ;  and,  among  other  things,  insisted  upon  quai 
one  of  his  friends  upon  Budgell,  which  he  indignantly  resisted  ;  and,  not  contei 
overwhelming  his  adversary  with  the  most  violent  abuse,  he  indiscreetly  implical 
Duke  in  the  controversy,  and  openly  charged  him  with  folly  and  imbecility.  Tl 
sequences  were,  of  course,  his  removal  from  office,  and  his  being  obliged  to  quit  ] 
immediately,  to  avoid  the  storm  he  had  so  wantonly  raised. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Addison  obtained  for  him  a  promise  of  the  patroi 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  which  he  forfeited  by  writing  a  pamphlet  against  the  I 
Bill ;  and  shortly  after,  the  death  of  Addison  annihilated  all  his  prospects  of  Mic 
preferment. 

In  1719,  he  traveled  through  part  of  France,  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  HoUao 
finally,  joining  the  court  at  Hanover,  returned*  with  the  Royal  Suite  to  Engl  am 
tour  failed  to  allay  the  irritation  of  his  mind,  which  had  become,  in  the  opinioi 
friends,  an  actual  delirium.     Regardless  of  the  advantages  he  already  possess^ 
creditable  name,  and  an  independent  fortune,  his  restless  ambition  spuri-cd  him 
in  the  vain  pursuit  of  Office  under  Grovemmcnt,  and  when,  at  length,  from  repe: 
jections,  he  became  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  his  succeeding,  drove  h 
Uie  still  more  desperate  scheme  of  Gambling  in  the  Stocks.     The  South  Sea  Bi 
this  time  (1720)  presented  to  the  rash  and  infatuated  effectual  means  of  speei 
and  Budgell  in  a  very  short  time  lost,  it  is  said,  £20,000.     The  Duke  of  Por 
fellow-suBerer,  who  had  just  been  nominated  to  tlie  Governorship  of  Jamaica 
ously  offered  to  take  Budgell  as  his  Secretaiy  :  but  previously  to  embarking  tl 
was  visited  by  one  of  the  Ministers,  who  told  him  '*that  he  might  take  any 
England  except  Mr.  Bud^ll,  but  that  he  must  not  take  him." 

IQ  this  instance  Budgell,  certainly,  was  treated  with  injustice  and  cruelty.     ] 
knew  no  bounds ;  and,  with  a  view  to  vindicate  and  avenge  himself,  he  s] 
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muuoder  of  his  forCnne  (£5000),  in  fruidess  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament 
Uader  the  pressure  of  poverty,  his  moral  virtues  and  energies  seem  to  have  oitirely  de* 
seried  him  ;  he  now  became  a  pamphleteer,  indiscriminately  virulent  and  abusive,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  every  possible  artifice  to  prey  upon  and  plunder  his  friends  and 
relations. 

In  1727  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Marlborough,  from  hatred  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment,  assisted  him  by  a  present  of  £1000,  in  a  last  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament.  He 
failed,  and  again  resorting  to  his  pen  for  subsistence,  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of 
Infidelity,  by  taking  part  in  the  publication  of  ''  Tindal's  Christianity,  as  old  as  the  Cre»> 
tion."  He  also  about  this  time  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  "  Craftsman/'  wrote 
letters,  poems,  and  pamphlets,  upon  political  and  temporary  subjects,  and  a  work  of 
some  value  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Esrl  of  Orrery,  and 
of  the  family  of  the  Boylea."  Toward  the  end  of  the  year '1732  he  commenced  a 
weekly  magazine  called  the  "  Bee,"  which  extended  to  one  hundred  Numbers. 

Daring  tibe  publication  of  the  "  Bee,"  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal  died,  and  great  astonish^ 
ment  was  created  by  the  production  of  a  Will,  in  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  favorite 
nephew,  whom  he  had  always  declared  should  be  his  heir,  he  bequeathed  £2T00  (nearly 
his  whole  property),  to  Bu(k;ell.  It  was  soon  the  general  opinion  that  the  documents 
had  been  fabricated  by  Bud^ell,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Tindal,  the  nephew,  instituting  a 
legal  inquiry  into  its  authenticity,  it  was  set  aside,  and  Budgell  stamped  with  indelible 
disgrace.  He  was  attacked  from  all  quarters  in  the  papers  of  the  day  ;  and,  judging 
some  very  severe  animadversions  in  the  "  Grub-street  Journal"  to  be  written  by  Pope, 
be  retorted  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  "  Bee"  with  such  scurrility,  that  the  Poet  waa 
iodnoed  to  immortalise  him  and  his  crime,  in  an  epigrammatic  couplet  of  the  Prologue 
to  his  Satires : 

"  Let  Bod«ell  oharffe  low  Grab-street  on  my  qaill, 
And  write  wh«te^er  he  pleaae, — except  my  Will.'' 

Harassed  and  oppressed  by  poverty  and  infamy,  and  unsupported  by  the  consolationa 
of  religion,  Budgell  determined  on  self  destruction.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1737,  havinr 
filed  his  pockets  with  stones,  he  hired  a  boat,  and  threw  himself  from  it,  as  it  passei 
inder  London  Bridge,  into  the  Thames.  He  had  left  on  his  bureau  a  slip  of  paper,  with 
this  sentence  written  upon  it,  "What  Cato  did,,  and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be 
wrong;"  a  strange  perversion  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Addison  in  his  Tragedy* 
regarding  suicide.  The  fate  of  this  wretched  man  presents  an  awful  lesson  to  those 
vho,  blinded  by  self-importance,  can  brook  nothine  that  runs  counter  to  their  own 
sotions  and  desires ;  and  who,  to  satiate  hatred  and  revenge,  are  tempted  to  hazard 
wealth,  fame,  and  happiness. 

JoHH  HvGHBS  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  on  January  20,  1677.  His  father  was  a 
dticen  of  London,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Burgess,  Esq.,  of  Wiltshire. 
Being  of  a  weakly  constitution,  he  was  placed  at  a  private  academy  conducted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bowe,  a  dissenting  minister,  where  he  had  for  school -fellows,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts* 
sod  Mr.  Samuel  Say.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  classical  studies,  evincing  a  deci- 
ded partiality  for  Music  and  Poetry.  While  yet  very  young,  he  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  Ordnance  Office,  and  he  acted  as  Secretary  to  several  Commissions  for  the  purchase 
of  land  for  the  Royal  Docks  at  Portsmouth  and  Chatham.  He  employed  his  leisure  in 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  Languages,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
taste  for  poetry.  He  paraphrased  one  of  Horace's  Odes,  formed  tlie  plan  of  a  Tragedy, 
tod  in  1697  published  a  '*  Poem  on  the  Peace  of  Ryswic."  His  Poems,  although  often 
elegant  and  harmonious,  and  in  their  day  popular  (in  part,  probably,  from  their  being 
silted  to  the  admirable  music  of  Purcell,  Pepusch,  and  Handel),  are  defective  in  th« 
imagination,  spirit,  and  brilliancy,  so  essential  to  excellence  in  lyric  poetry.  His  princi- 
pal productions  are  *'An  Ode  on  Music,"  *'Six  Cantatas,"  **  Calypso  and  Telemachus," 
SI  Opera,  performed  at  the  King's  Theater  in  1712,  with  great  applause,  and  his  Tra- 
gedy "  The  Siege  of  Damascus."  This  play,  which  continued  occasionally  to  re- visit 
ike  stage  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  his  writings  enti- 
tliiig  him  to  the  name  of  Poet.  Addison,  it  would  seem,  thought  highly  of  his  drama- 
tie  powers:  he  requested  Hughes  to  write  a  fifth  act  for  his  "  Cato,"  which  had  lain  by 
lauished  for  several  years.  Hughes  began  the  task,  but  was  prevented  from  j>roceear 
■gby  Addison  suddenly  assuming  it  himself. 

The  prose  of  Uughea  is  of  a  superior  (Mer  to  his  poetry  :  his  contributions  to  the 
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'*  TaUer/'  '<  Spectator/'  and  Ghiardian ;"  his  £ssay»  "  On  the  Pleasure  of  being  I 
ceived,"  and  **  On  the  Properties  of  Style  ;"  "  Two  Dialogues  of  the  Dead ;"  **Char 
a  Vision ;"  his  Prefaces  to  a  translation  of  ''Boccalini/'  "  Kennett's  History  of  £i 
land,"  and  the  ''Lay  Monastery;"  and  his  ''Discourse  on  Allegorical  Poetry;"  are 
valuable  for  the  perspicuity,  grace,  learning,  and  sense,  which  they  display. 

He  published  an  edition  of  the  Works  of  Spenser,  which,  until  the  appearance  of  i 
recent  more  important  and  elaborate  edition  of  Todd,  attached  much  reputation  to 
character  as  an  Editor. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  translated  Ovid's  "  Pyramus  a 
Thisbe,"  the  tenth  book  of  Lucan's  "  Pharsalia,"  and  some  fragments  from  Orphe 
Pindar,  and  Euripides ;  also,  in  prose,  Fontenelle's  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  anc 
"  Discourse  concerning  the  Ancients  and  Modems,"  the  "  Misanthrope"  of  Molie 
Vertot's  "History  of  the  Revolution  of  Portugal,"  and  the  "Letters  of  Abelard  8 
Heloise." 

His  official  employment  and  literary  labors,  notwithstanding  his  expenses  and  desi 
were  singularly  moderate,  had  failed  to  place  him  in  easy  circumstances ;  until  the 
cession  of  George  I,  when  Lord  Cowper,  on  resuming  the  Chancellorship,  made  Husr 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Peace,  a  very  profitable  appointment,  in  wn 
he  was  continued  by  Lord  Macclesfi^d,  upon  Cowpcr's  resignation.     But  he  was  ( 
tined  to  enjoy  affluence  but  for  a  very  short  period  :  his  appointment  took  place  in  11 
his  health  being  then  very  infirm,  and  on  February  17,  1719-20,  he  expired  of  pul: 
nary  consumption,  the  night  his  "  Siege  of  Damascus  "  was  brought  on  the  stage. 
had  dedicated  his  Tragedy  to  Lord  Cowper  only  ten  days  previous,  and  he  had 
lived  to  receive  the  intelligence  of  its  success. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  has  described  him  with  all  the  ardor  of  friendship,  and  there  ii 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  description. 

"Mr.  Hughes  could  hardly  ever  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  health  :  if  those  who 
sparing  of  giving  praise  to  any  virtue  without  extenuation  of  it,  should  say  that 
youth  was  chastised  into  the  severity,  and  preserved  in  the  innocence,  for  which  he 
conspicuous,  from   the  infirmity  of  his  constitution,  they  will  be  under  new  diific 
when  they  hear  that  he  had  none  of  those  faults  to  which  an  ill  state  of  health  < 
naiily  subjects  the  rest  of  mankind.     His  incapacity  for  more  frolicsome  diversions  n 
made  him  peevish  or  sour  to  those  whom  he  saw  in  them  ;  but  liis  humanity  was  ; 
that  he  could  partake  of  those  pleasures  he  beheld  others  enjoy,  without  repining 
he  himself  could  not  join  in  them.     His  intervals  of  ease  were  employed  in  drav 
designing,  or  else  in  music  and  poetry  ;  for  he  had  not  only  a  taste,  but  an  abili' 
performance  to  a  great  excellence,  in  those  arts  which  entertain  the  mind  within 
rules  of  the  severest  morality,  and  the  strictest  dictates  of  religion.     He  did  not  sec 
wish  for  more  than  he  possessed,  even  as  to  his  health,  but  to  contemn  sensuality 
sober  man  does  drunkenness ;  he  was  so  far  from  envying,  that  he  pitied  the  jollities 
were   enjoyed   by   a  more   happy   constitution.     He   could   converse   with    the 
sprightly  without  peevishness,  and  sickness  itself  had  no  other  effect  upon  him  thi 
make  him  look  upon  all  violent  pleasures  as  evils  he  had  escaped  without  the  tr< 
of  avoiding." 

Henrt  Grove  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  January,  1683,  at  Taunton,  Somerset.  H 
descended  from  families  of  high  respectability  in  Wiltshire  and  Devonshire,  conspi< 
for  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom.  His  parents  early  incul 
in  him  an  ardent  love  of  religion,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  valuable  addition  of  a  c 
eal  education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  academical 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warren,  of  Taunton ;  and,  on  its  conclusion,  removed  to  Lond 
prosecute  his  literary  career  under  his  near  relation,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe.  H< 
acquired  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  systems  of  Descartes  and  Newton,  j 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  which  enabled  him  to  peruse  the  Old  Test 
in  the  original ;  he  likewise  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr.  Watts,  which  con  I 
during  his  life. 

After  two  years'  residence  in  London  he  returned  home,  and,  at  the  age  of  t^ 
two,  became  a  preacher.  For  this  office  he  was  well  qualified,  and  he  soon  ob 
great  popularity^-Mitiracting  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Singer  (afterward  Mrs.  Rowe).  s! 
pressed  lier  friendship  and  esteem  for  him  by  addressing  to  him,  "An  Ode  on  D 

In  1706,  at  the  age  of  twcnty-thtee  (being  fh^  married),  he  was  nommated  V 
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cccd  Mr.  Warren,  as  Tutor  to  the  Academy  at  Taunton,  in  conjunction  with  two  other 

S^ntlemen  of  established  reputation.  His  departments  were  Ethics  and  Pneumatologj. 
e  removed  to  Taunton  in  order  to  fulfill  the  dixies  of  this  appointment,  and  adopted 
two  small  congregations  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whom,  for  eighteen  years,  h^  preached 
upon  a  salary  of  £20  per  annum. 

IBs  auditors  were  tew,  and  probably  of  the  lower  class ;  nevertheless,  his  sermons 
were  carefully  composed,  and  emphatically  delivered,  and,  as  one  of  his  biographers 
says,  "were  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  the  meanest  understanding,  while  they 
were  calculated  to  please  and  edify  the  most  polite  and  judicious  hearers." 

Mr.  Grove's  first  published  production  was  "An  Essay  on  the  regulation  of  Diver- 


party,  terminated  in  (what 
very  usual  with  disputants)  mutual  expressions  of  respect  and  good-will.  In  1714  his 
first  paper  in  the  "Spectator"  appeared;  and  in  1718  he  published  "An  Essay  toward 
a  Demonstration  of  the  Soul's  Immateriality."  The  eloquence  he  displayed  in  the  pulpit 
excited  great  admiration  among  the  Dissenters,  and  he  received  many  invitations  from 
popiUous  and  important  places,  which  his  love  for  retirement  induced  him  to  decline. 
He  Wisely  abstained  from  participating  in  the  disputes  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  at  that  time  engendered  so  much  heat  and  animosity  among  his  brethren. 

In  1723  he  published  "A  Discourse  on  Secret  Prayer,  in  several  Sermons;"  a  pro- 
duction highly  valuable  for  its  powerful  argument  and  persuasive  energy.  Two  years 
after,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  James,  his  associate  in  the  Academy,  he  undertook  his  duties 
as  Divinity  Tutor,  and  succeeded  to  his  pastoral  charge  at  Fulwood,  near  Taunton. 

Indefatigable  both  in  public  and  in  private,  he  continued  to  ^ive  the  world  Sermons, 
and  various  other  productions,  all  useful  and  meritorious,  until  the  year  1736;  when 
the  loss  of  his  wife  (who  had  lingered  under  a  most  distressing  nervous  disorder,  at- 
tended with  alienation  of  mind),  though  borne  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  deeply 
affected  his  health  and  spirits.  He  survived  her  little  more  than  a  year,  dying  of  fever 
on  the  27th  of  February,  r737-8. 

His  death  was  universally  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  and  one  of  his  congrega- 
tion thus  expressed  himself.  "  Our  sorrow  for  Mr.  Grove's  sickness  was  not  like  our 
concern  for  other  friends  when  dying,  whom  we  pity  and  lament;  but  a  sorrow  arising 
as  from  the  apprehension  of  the  removal  of  one  of  the  higher  order  of  beings  who  had 
condescended  to  live  on  earth  for  a  while  to  teach  us  the  way  to  heaven,  and  was  now 
about  to  return  to  his  native  place." 

Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  Lombard -street,  London,  on  May  22,  1688.  His 
parents  were  Iloman  Catholics:  his  father  retired  from  his  business  of  a  Linen-draper, 
with  a  fortune  of  £20,(KK) ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Turner,  Esq.,  of 
York.  Two  of  her  brothers  died  in  the  service  of  Charles  I,  and  a  third  was  a  General 
in  the  Spanish  Army. — To  the  high  respectability  of  his  family  connections  he  alludes 
with  complacency  in  the  **  Prologue  to  his  Satires:" — 

"  Of  gentle  blood  (part  shed  in  honor's  cause), 
E.'ich  Parent  eprung." 

When  eight  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Tavemer,  a  priest,  who 
tau^rht  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Laniruaorcs  at  the  same  time.  After 
having  made  considerable  progress,  he  was  sent  to  a  Catholic  Academy  at  Twyiord, 
near  Winchester;  where,  in  conscMjucnce  of  his  writing  a  lampoon  on  his  master,  he  did 
not  remain  lon*^.  but  was  rem(t\'ed  to  a  school  near  Hyde  Park.  By  this  time  he  had 
read  with  great  delight  **  Ogilby's  Homer,"  and  "  Sandys's  Ovid  ;"  and,  having  acquired 
a  partiality  for  theatrical  performances,  had  arranged  a  part  of  the  **  Iliad"  as  a  drama, 
and  acted'  it  in  conjunction  with  his  school-fellows.  He  was  about  twelve  years  old 
when  his  father  left  London,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Binfield,  adjoining  Windsor 
Forest,  taking  his  son  with  him,  for  whom  a  second  private  tutor  was  procured.'  But 
Pope  was  soon  sensible  that  his  improvement  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  aspirations ; 
and,  throwing  off  all  restraint,  he  formed  for  himself  a  plan  of  study,  and  persevered 
in  it  with  great  diligence.  He  read  every  book  that  came  in  his  way  with  avidity, 
particularly  Poetry,  and  speedily  became  intimate  with,  and  capable  of  appreciating, 
the  writings  of  the*  most  eminent  of  his  predecessors.     He  preferred  Dryden  before  all 
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othem,  aod  made  bim  l&is  model ;  and  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  him  was  sucb 
he  persuaded  a  friend  to  take  him  to  Button's  Ooflfee-house,  that  he  might,  even  tho 
as  a  stranger,  have  the  gratification  of  beholding  that  illustrious  man.     '*How  proi 
it  has  been  observed,  "must  Dry  den  h^ve  felt,  could  he  have  known  the  value  of 
homage  thus  paid  him  !" 

Destined  to  neither  Trade  nor  Profession,  Pope  had  now  full  opportunity  of  imp 
ing  and  maturing  his  genius,  which  was  already  rapidly  developing  itself.  He  hac 
twelve  years  of  age,  written  "An  Ode  to  Solitude ;"  two  years  afterward  he  transl 
the  first  book  of  StaUus's  "Thebais,"  and  Ovid's  "Epistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon;" 
had  modernized  Chaucer's  "January  and  May,"  and  the  "Prologue  to  the  Wifi 
Bath's  Tale."  These  were  followed  by  his  "Pastorals,"  which  were  not;  howe 
published  until  1709.  His  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  was  written  in  1709,  and  pubHshe 
1711: — it  was  advertised  in  No.  65  of  the  "Spectator."  In  1712  he  contributed  tc 
**  Spectator"  his  magnificent  Poem,  "  The  Messiah ;"  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
instance  that  can  be  referred  to  wherein  the  sublimity  of  the  Prophetic  Writings, 
been  heightened,  rather  than  debased,  by  modem  transfusion.  The  "  Elegy  on 
death  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,"  is  said  to  have  originated  in  circumstances  of  < 
interest  to  the  Poet : —  a  lady  named  Withinbury,  amiable  and  beautiful  in  feature. 
like  himself>  deformed  in  person,  had  conceived  a  strong  afifection  for  him  ;  her  Qua) 
considering  such  a  union  degrading,  forcibly  carried  her  abroad,  and  placed  he 
a  convent ;  where,  abandoning  herself  to.  despair,  she  put  an  end  to  her  life. 

TKe  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  m  two  cantos,  was  published  in  1711  ;  it  then  posse 
none  of  that  exquisite  machinery  which  now  adorns  and  constitutes  it  the  most  pe 
and  fascinating  of  imaginative  poems.  In  its  original  form,  Addison  declared  it  t 
**  Merum  Sal ;"  .and  strenuou^y  endeavored  to  deter  Pope  from  running  a  rid 
deteriorating  its  excellence  by  introducing  the  Chbalisian  Mythology  of  Sylphs 
Gnomes.  This  advice  Pope  fortunately  rejected  ;  and  in  1712  the  Poem  was  pubK 
as  it  is  now  read  and  admired,  astonishing  and  delighting  the  Public,  and  consum 
ing  the-  fame  of  the  Author  as  one  of  the  first  Poets  of  this  or  any  other  country, 
the  same  year  the  "  Temple  of  Fame,"  founded  on  Chaucer *«  "  Vision,"  was  prin 
and  soon  after,  "Windsor  Forest,"  the  first  portion  of  which  had  been  written 
years  previously.  Pope  also  wrote  several  papers  in  the  "  Guardian ;"  the  most  i 
nious  are  those  in  which  he  draws,  with  inimitable  gravity,  an  ironical  compa; 
between  his  own  "  Pastorals,"  and  those  of  Ambrose  Phillips.  So  well  did  he  sue 
in  vailing  his  satire  that  Steele  was  deceived,  and  hesitated  to  give  the  papers  insei 
out  of  tenderness  to  Pope  himself,  whom  he  judged  hardly  dealt  by  in  them  ;  but  A 
-son  detected  the  real  author  and  his  aim,  and  published  them. 

The.  arbitrary  seclusion  of  the  heroine  of  nis  "Elegy"  probably  influenced  Pi 
choice  of  a  subject  in  his  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard  ;"  however  that  may  be,  this  Poei 
Intense  feeling  and  impressive  scenery,  and  in  highly-wrought  contrast  of  volupt 
passion  and  superstitious  devotion,  stands  without  a  parallel ;  and,  when  viewed  a 
same  time  with  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  proves  that,  with  equal  power  and  grac 
could  agitate  and  overwhelm,  or  soothe  and  fascinate,  the  human  mind,  at  his  plea 
Pope  had  now  established  his  reputation ;  and,  finding  the  allowance  he  received 
his  father  inadequate  to  his  expenses,  he  resolved  to  try  to  make  his  talents  avai 
likewise,  for  the  establishment  of  his  fortune.     His  religion  precluded  him  from  < 
Civil  employment ;  and  his  father,  with  a  Jacobinical  distrust  of  the  Government  I 
-.rities,  had  been  living  on  his  principal,  which  was  rapidly  decreasing.  .  He  prob 
therefore,  saw  that,  while  yet  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  it  behooved  him  to  mi 
ffrand  effort  to  fix  himself  in  independence  ;  ana  hi  succeeded.     He  issued  Prop 
for  a.  translation  of  the  "  Iliad"  of  Homer,  in  six  volumes,  quarto,  at  six  guin 
>cop}r,  and  obtained  subscriptions  for  660  copies,  which  Lin  tot  the  Bookseller  delii 
at  nis  own  expense,  and  gave  him  £1200  additional  for  the  copyright.     By  this  arn 
ment  Pope  cleared  £5320.  4s.,  and  very  prudently  invested  the  major  part  of  it  i 
purchase  of  annuities,  and  the  remainder  m  that  of  the  since  celebrated  house  at  T 
•enham  ;  to  which  he  immediately  removed,  having  persuaded  his  father  to  sell  the 
perty  at  Binfield,  and  accompany  him.     The  translation  of  the  "  Iliad"  was  begi 
1712  ;  the  first  four  books  were  published  in  1715,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  . 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  It  is  certainly  the  noblest  version  of  poetry  which  the  worh 
•ever  seen ;  and  its  publication  moat  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  e 
ii&  the  annals  of  learning. " 
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Pope  had  entertained  a  sincere  respect  and  friendship  for  Addison  ;  he  had  written 
the  "Prologue"  to  his  **  Oato  ;"  had  ontrageously  attacked  Dennis  for  his  "  horse  play'* 
criticism  on  that  Tragedy  ;  and  had  made  the  "  Dialogue  on  Medals"  the  suhject  of  a 
Tery  laudatory  epistle.  Nevertheless,  from  the  puhhcation  of  the  Proposab  for  the 
"  lUad/'  Addison  appears  to  have  cherished  a  dislike  to  Pope,  which  the  latter  soon 
heeame  conscious  of,  and  reciprocated ;  and  although  Jerras  the  Painter,  and  Steele 
(who  procured  an  interview  between  them),  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  effect 
a  reconciliation,  all  their  endeavors  failed,  and  the  parties  separated  in  mutual  disgustk 
Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Pope's  "  Iliad/'  a  rival  version 
of  the  first  book  was  published  with  the  name  of  Tickell :  this,  concurrent  circumstances 
eonvinced  Pope,  was  the  work  of  Addison  himself;  and  (according  to  6pence),  finding 
that  Phillips  and  Gildon  were  receiving  encouragement  and  reward  from  Addison,  for 
disparaging  and  abusing  him  in  the  Coffee-houses,  and  in  their  writings,  he  wrote  to 
Addison,  stating  that  he  was  aware  of  his  proceedings,  and  that,  if  he  retorted,  he 
should,  at  the  same  time  that  he  exposed  his  faults,  fairly  allow  his  good  qualities ; 
inclosing  him  the  first  sketch  of  what  has  been  called  his  "  Satire  on  Addison."  It 
has  been  much  the  fashion  to  exalt  the  character  of  Addison  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Pope,  in  this  affair ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Addison  was  the  aggressor  in  the  firM 
instance,  and  did  not,  throughout,  evince  the  manly  candor  displayed  by  Pope  ;  and 
the  sincerity  of  Pope's  conviction  that  he  had  received  unmerited  ill-treatment  is  suffi- 
dently  proved  by  the  pains  he  took  in  correcting  and  finishing  the  Verses,  and  his  per- 
ttsting  in  publishing  them  for  his  own  vindication.  * 

In  1717  his  father  died,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, — in  1721  he  published  an  edition 
of  "  Shakspeare,"  which  was  attacked  with  insolent  severity  by  Theobald,  in  his 
"  Shakspeare  Restored."  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  *'  Iliad,"  he  undertook 
(asusted  by  Broome  and  Fenton)  a  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  of  which  he  fur- 
nished twelve  books,  and  realized  a  considerable  sum,  after  paying  his  associates  for 
their  labors.  In  1723  he  appeared  before  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  trial  of  Atterburj; 
to  give  evidence  as  to  the  bishop's  domestic  life  and  occupations :  and  about  the  same 
time,  met  with  an  accident  which  very  nearly  proved  fatal ;  for,  being  overturned  in  a 
eoaeh  into  the  water,  he  was  with  much  difficulty  extricated  by  the  driver,  when  at  the 
point  of  suffocation.  In  1727  he  joined  Swift  in  three  volumes  of  "  Miscellanies,"  in 
which  he  inserted  the  "  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Parish  Clerk,"  in  ridicule  of  "  Burnet's  His- 
tory of  his  own  Time  ;"  and  *'  The  art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry."  In  1728,  he  printed  the 
"Dunciad;"  installing  Theobald  as  the  hero,  and  introduced  the  whole  herd  of  critics 
and  poetasters,  who,  through  malevolence,  or  for  hire,  had  for  some  years  continued 
to  exert  themselves  in  depreciating  and  abusing  him.  This  Poem,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  engaged  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  literary  world  in  active  hostility  against 
him  ;  but,  elated  with  the  triumph  he  had  achieved,  he  for  a  long  time  remained  cal- 
lous to  their  virulence.  In  1731  appeared  his  poem  on  **  Taste,"  and  he  incurred 
very  general  blame  for  his  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  harmless  foibles  of 
the  Duke  of  Chandos  ;  a  nobleman  of  an  upright  character,  and  a  roost  kind  heart :  he 
endeavored  to  exculpate  himself,  but  ineffectually ;  and  the  odium  of  having  causelessly 
given  pain  to  a  worthy  man  unfortunately  still  attaches  to  his  memory.  In  the  follow- 
mg  year  he  lost  his  friend  Gay  ;  and  the  year  after  that,  his  mother  died,  having 
attained  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-three.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  alluding  to  this  event,  says, 
"  The  filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  highest  degree  amiable  and  exemplary ;  his  parents 
had  the  happiness  of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit  of  poetical  reputation,  till  he  was 
at  ease  in  his  fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and  found  no  diminution  of  his 
respect  and  tenderness.  Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obedient ;  and  what- 
ever was  his  irritability,  to  them  he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  soothing  and  quiet 
comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than  such  a  eon. 

He  has,  himself,  beautifully  commemorated  his  reverence  and  affection  for  his  mother^ 
in  the  Prologue  to  his  **  Satires :" — 

**  Mc,  let  the  tender  office  lonp:  engage, 
To  rock  tlie  cradle  of  re  noting  ago, 
With  lenient  arts  extenu  a  inother^a  breath. 
Make  languor  nmile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death, 
Dxploro  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky." 

Between  1730  and  1740  he  published  two*  other  **  Moral  Essays,"  "Imitations  of 
Horace/'  a  modernized  version  of  the  ** Satires  of  Dr.  Donae/'  and  the  "Essay  on 
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Ifaa :''  he  also  ^ave  to  the  world  a  quarto  volume  of  letters  between  himself  and  son 
of  his  friends.     It  is  supposed  that  he  was  anxious  to  introduce  this  Correspondence  t 
(he  Public,  and  that  he  contrived,  bj  a  maneuver,  to  place  a  portion  of  it  in  the  hand 
of  Curl],  the  Bookseller,  that  his  publishing  it  might  afford  a  pretext  for  issuing 
genuine  edition. 

In  the  composition  of  the  ''£ssay  on  Man,"  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Theolog 
and  Metaphysics  had,  unfortunately,  thrown  him  under  the  guidance  of  Liord  Bolin^ 
broke ;  a  man  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  of  great  genius,  learned  and  acute,  but  a 
Infidel.     The  consequence  was  that,  while  intent  upon  inculcating  religious  and  mon 

?recept8,  he  was  unwittingly  promulgating  the  dogmas  of  the  Fatalist  and  ihe  Theis 
'his  Drought  upon  him  a  severe  castigation  from  Crousaz,  a  Swiss  Professor  of  sooc 
note^  who  openly  denounced  the  Poem  as  tending  to  set  aside  Revelation,  and  to  estal 
lish  a  system  of  Natural  Religion.  In  the  dilemma  in  which  Pope  now  found  himsel 
Warburton  (then  just  rising  into  notice)  voluntarily  stepped  forward  as  his  champio] 
and  published,  in  the  '*  Republic  of  Letters,"  a  **  Vindication  of  the  Essay  on  Man." 

This  assistance  Pope  very  gratefully  acknowledged ;  he  recommended  Warburton 
Mr.  Murray,  by  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and,  I 
bis  introduction  to  Mr.  Allen,  he  married  the  niece,  and  succeeded  to  the  estate,  of  th 
gentleman.     He  also  left  Warburton  the  property  of  his  Works,  which  Dr.  JohnB< 
estimates  at  £4000. 

About  1740  Pope  printed  the  **  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  a  fragment  of  a  work  origi 
ally  projected  by  himself,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  which  was  never  completed  ;  and 
1742  a  new  edition  of  the  '*  Dunciad,"  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  book, 
this  he  attacked  CoUey  Cibber  most  unmerciUilly,  for  no  evident  reason ;  unless,  as  I 
Johnson  suggests,  he  thought  that,  in  ridiculing  the  Laureate,  he  was  bringing  into  a 
tempt  the  bestowers  of  the  laurel..    Cibber,  who  had  on  several  previous  occasic 
manifested  great  forbearance,  now  lost  all  patience  ;  he  amused  the  town  with  a  pamj 
let,  in  which  he  describes  Pope  as  a  "  Wit  out  of  his  senses;"  and  attributes  his  ill-v 
to  his  (Cibber's)  having  made  a  ludicrous  allusion  to  the  damnation  of  the  farce 
"  Three  hours  after  Marriage,"  while  acting  Bays  in  the  Rehearsal ;  and  ascribes  t 
authorship  of  the  piece  to  rope.     It  is  a  pity  that  Pope  suffered  his  vexation  to  subd 
his  better  judgment :  he  should  have  remained  silent.     On  the  contrary,  in  1743, 
dethroned  Theobald,  and  constituted  Cibber  the  hero  of  his  '*Dunciad;"  much  to 
deterioration  of  the  Poem,  and  certainly  inconsistently  with  fact.     Cibber  could  not  fa! 
be  classed  among  the  Dunces ;  if,  alternately  he  soared  and  groveled  in  Tragedy, 
Comedy  is  of  very  superior  excellence,  possessing  wit,  humor,  tenderness,  and  elegan 
and,  if  his  practice  and  habits  were  anything  but  moral,  his  dramas  (during  a  sea 
pf  unrestrained  licentiousness)  were  strictly  so :  he  seems  to  have  been  guided,  in 
respect,  by  the  feeling  he  expressed  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  actress,  who,  upon  inq 
ing  of  him  "How  it  happened  that  his  writings  were  so  very  moral,  and  his  life  so  v 
immoral?"  received  for  answer,  that  **  Morality  in  the  one  was  absolutely  indispensa 
but  not  exactly  so  in  the  other."     Cibber,  who  had  declared  his  intention  to  "have 
last  word,"  quickly  published  another  pamphlet,  which  is  described  by  Richardson  ( 
son  of  the  Painter)  as  having  perfectly  agonized  Pope. 

The  health  of  Pope  now  began  to  fail,  and  he  contented  himself  with  occupying 
time  in  the  revisal  of  his  Works  for  a  collective  Edition  ;  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  Y 
burton.     He  lingered  some  months  under  an  accumulation  of  infirmity  and  disease, 
expired  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744. 

If  this  admirable  Poet  may  be  considered  fortunate  in  having  Warburton  for 
original  Editor  of  his  Works,  he  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  with  respect  to  s 
who  have  succeeded  him : — a  bevy  of  fifth-rate  authors,  also,  anxious  to  reduce 
standard  of  poetic  excellence  to  their  own  level,  have,  of  late  years,  don^  thi*ir  uti 
to  cloud  the  luster  of  his  fame  as  a  poet,  and  to  depreciate  his  chaructor  as  a  man.  1 
Bvron,  contemning  the  cant  of  criticism,  and  the  paltry  cavils  of  scandal,  thus  disp 
01  the  one  and  the  other. 

"The  attempt  of  the  poetical  populace  of  the  present  day  to  obtain  an  ostra 
against  Pope  is  as  easily  accounted  for  as  th«  Athenians*  ahrll  ngiunst  Aiistides; 
are  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called  '  The  Just.'  They  art«  aIho  tl>»)uiu^^  for  life  ; 
if  he  maintains  his  station,  they  will  reach  their  own  by  falling.  Tlu^v  h»\e  rais 
Mosque  by  the  side  of  a  Grecian  Temple  of  the  purest  arohiltH^turt* :  I  ha\o  bo«n  an 
the  builders  of  this  '  j^bel/  but  never  among  the  envious  dtmiruy«ra  of  the  CI 
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Temple  of  <mr  predecessor.  I  have  loved  and  honored  the  fame  and  name  of  that 
illustrious  and  unrivaled  man,  far  more  than  my  own  paltry  renown,  and  the  trashy  jin- 
gle of  the  crowd  of  '  schools  *  and  upstarts  who  pretend  to  rival,  or  even  surpass  him. 
tiooner  than  a  single  leaf  should  be  torn  from  his  laurel,  it  were  better  that  all  which 
these  men,  and  that  I,  as  one  of  their  set,  have  ever  written,  should 

'  Lino  tninkg,  clotho  fipioe,  or,  flattering  in  a  row, 
Befringe  the  walla  of  Bedlam,  or  Soho.* 

*'  In  society  he  seems  to  have  been  as  amiable  as  unassuming :  he  was  adored  by  his 
friends  ;  friends  of  the  most  opposite .  dispositions,  ages,  and  talents.  By  the  old  and 
wayward  Wycherley,  by  the  cynical  Swift,  the  rough  Atterbury,  tlie  gentle  Bpence,  the 
stem  Warburton,  the  virtuous  Berkeley,  and  the  '  cankered  Bolingbroke ;' — tne  soldier 
Peterborough,  and  the  poet  Gay ;  the  witty  Congreve,  and  the  laughing  Howe  ;  the  ec- 
eentric  Cromwell,  and  the  steady  Bathurst,  were  all  his  associates." 

Thomas  Farnbll  was  bom  in  Dublin,  1679.  His  father,  a  native  of  Cheshire,  had 
retired  to  Ireland  at  the  Restoration,  where  he  purcha.scd  some  considerable  estates, 
which,  with  his  property  in  England,  were  inherited  by  his  son.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
Pamell  entered  Dublin  College,  and  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1700.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  the  same  year,  and,  three  years  after,  entered 
into  priests'  orders:  in  1705  he  was  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  He 
married  Miss  Anne  Minchin,  a  beautiful  and  amiable  lady,  to  whom  he  was  most  de- 
votedly attached.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  led  a  very  retired  life,  but  he  now  began 
to  make  periodical  vittts  to  England,  and  quickly  formed  an  intimacy  with  Che  first  lite- 
rary characters  of  the  day ;  more  particularly  with  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot 
These,  with  himself,  formed  the  Scnblerus  Club:  to  the  "Memoirs"  of  which  he  con- 
tributed the  "  Essay  concerning  the  Origin  of  Sciences."  His  politics  had  been  those 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  stanch  Whig ;  but  his  connection  with  Swift  seems  to  have 
wrought  a  change  in  his  opinions,  and  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Oxford  and  ' 
Bolingbroke.  In  1711  his  wife  died,  and  he  received  a  shock  by  the  event  which  he 
ne%'«r  recovered ;  his  spirits,  always  uneaual,  sunk  under  a  lasting  depression :  and, 
unable  to  raise  them  by  mental  effort,  he  desperately  sought  relief  in  intemperance,  and 
plunged  into  excesses  which  brought  him  to  a  premature  end.  It  is  probable  that  he 
from  time  to  time  endeavored  to  combat  this  infatuation,  for  the  year  after  his  wife's 
deaih,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  "Queen  Anne's  Peace/'  was  carried  to  the  Court,  and  in- 
troductfd  to  the  ministers  by  Swift,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  esteem  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  die  ardent  friendship  of  Harley. 

The  dissolution  of  the  ministry  on  Queen  Anne's  death,  prevented  Pamell  from 
attainiog  preferment  through  that  channel ;  but  Swift,  having  recommended  him  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  his  Grace  bestowed  on  him  a  Prebend,  and  afterward  the  vicar- 
age of  Finglass,  worth  about  £400  per  annum.  He  died  at  Chester,  while  on  his  way 
to  Ireland,  in  July,  1718,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  Trinity  Churca 
of  that  city.  Parnell  was  endeared  to  his  friends  by  his  generous,  affable,  and  kind 
disposition  ;  he  displayed  much  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and  became  very  popular  in 
London,  where  he  frequently  preached  during  his  visits  ;  and  he  holds  a  very  respect- 
able rank  as  a  Poet,  for  his  elegance,  simplicity,  and  perspicuity.  Little  of  his  poetry 
was  published  during  his  life  ;  out  shortly  after  his  death,  Pope,  with  friendly  solicitude 
for  his  fame,  made  a  careful  selection  of  it ;  which  he  dedicated,  in  a  splendid  copy  of 
vtrsjfs,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Parnell's  principal  poems  are,  **  Hesiod,  or  the  Rise  of  Woman,"  "An  Allegory  on 
Man/'  a  •*  Night-piece,  on  Death,"  tlie  **Hymn  to  Contentment,"  a  "Fairy  Tale,"  and 
tiie  "Hermit."  The  two  last  are  the  most  celebrated,  and,  in  their  several  styles,  are 
altogether  admirable  :  he  also  translated  the  '*  Pervigilium  Veneris  "  of  Catullus,  and 
•*  The  Battle  of  the  Froyrs  and  Mice,"  printed  with  Pope's  version  of  Homer. 

The  prose  of  Pamell  is  not  equal  to  his  poetry.  Pope  complained  that  the  "Life  of 
Homer."  which  Pamell  wrote  for  him,  gave  him  more  trouble  in  correction  than  com- 
posJDg  an  original  one  would  have  done.  His  classical  learning,  however,  enabled  him 
to  render  great  asbistance  to  Pope,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
!he  Greek  Language,  and  of  his  correct  critical  judgment.  His  other  prose  works  are, 
his  "  Life  of  Zoilus,"  a  cutting  satire  on  Dennis,  the  critic;  and  his  papers  in  the  ''  Spec- 
tator" and  "  Guardian." 
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Zaohabt  Pbabcb,  the  Mil  ef  ft  wealth j  distiller,  was  bora  in  Holb<»ii,  1690. 
was  edaeated  at  Wettaioster,  wherb  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  King's  scholars, 
was  elected  to  Trinitj  College,  Cambridge,  in  1710.  In  1713  and  1714,  while  at 
ITniTersitj,  he  wrote  his  papers  in  the  '*  Guardian  "  and  '*  Spectator:"  and  in  1716 
acquired  great  reputation  and  powerful  patronage  by  an  edition  of  "  Cicero  de  Orato; 
which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker ;  through  whose  recommendaiioD 
him  to  Dr.  Bentley,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 

Pearce  entered  into  Holy  Orders  in  1717,  and  became  Lord  Parker's  chaplain  ; 
years  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Stapleford  Abbots,  in  Essex,  and  in  1 
to  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  London.  Through  the  inte 
of  his  patron  (then  Earl  of  Macclesfield)  he  was  presented  to  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fie 
in  1723,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  1724.  In  1739  he  was  m 
Dean  of  Winchester;  in  1748  Bishop  of  Bangor;  and  in  1766  Bishop  of  Rocltec 
and  Dean  of  Westminster.  He  had  held  these  dignities  about  seven  years,  when 
pressure  of  age  and  infirmity  induced  him  to  solicit  permission  to  resign  them  ;  but 
application  having  been  made  through  Lord  Bath,  the  jealousy  of  the  ministers,  i 
apprehended  his  Lordship  had  a  successor  ready  to  be  nommated,  embarrassed 
iking,  and  prevented  him  from  allowing  the  see  to  be  vacated.  Five  years  afcerwani 
was  permitted  to  resign  the  Deanery.  In  1773  he  lost  his  wife,  after  a  union  of  fi 
two  years:  he  survived  her  but  a  short  time,  dying  on  January  29,  1774,  a 
eighty-four. 

Beside  his  edition  of  "  Cicero  de  Oratore,"  he  published  "An  Account  of  Tri) 
College,  Cambridge  ;"  a  **  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  a 
■on  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  commitment  to  the  Tower ;"  an  edition  of  "  Lo 
BUS ;"  an  "  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  progress  of  Temples,"  printed  with  a  "  Sen 
preached  at  the  Consecration  of  St.  Martin's  Church ;"  the  **  Miracles  of  Jesus  vi 
eated,"  in  answer  to  Woolston ;  and  "  Two  Letters  against  Dr.  Conyers  Middle 
relating  to  his  attack  on  Waterland."  He  also,  in  1733,  rescued  the  text  of  Mi 
from  the  absurdities  of  Bentley,  in  his  "Review  of  the  Text  of  Paradise  Lost,"  w 
Dr.  Newton  characterizes  as  "  a  pattern  to  all  future  critics  ;"  and  in  1745  he  publi 
an  edition  of  "  Cicero  de  Officiis." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Pearce  is  the  only  person  from  whom  Johnson  acknowle 
having  received  any  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary ;  this  assisti 
however,  extended  only  to  about  twenty  etymologies,  which  Pearce  sent  to  him  ao 
mously.  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Pearce  were  edited,  in  1777,  in  two  volumes, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Derby,  and  dedicated  to  the  King.  The  dedication  was  written  by  J 
son,  who  retained  a  respectful  and  grateful  remembrance  of  the  obligation,  thou 
alight  one,  which  Pearce  had  conferred  upon  him.  These  volumes  consist  of  "A  < 
mcntary,  with  notes,  on  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Aspotles,"  an( 
New  Translation  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  a  paraphrase 
notes."  Dr.  Pearce  was  a  profound  scholar,  an  acute  and  judicious  cntic,  an  am 
man,  and  a  sincere  christian :  he  lived  respected  and  beloved  ;  and  his  life  was  as 
ful  and  as  honorable  as  it  was  protracted. 

Hknut  Mabttn  was  the  son  of  Edward  Martyn,  Esq.,  of  Melksham,  Wilts.  He  was 
to  the  Bar,  but  bad  health  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  his  professional  duties.  In 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  writing  "  The  Bntish  Merchant,  or  Commerce  prescr 
a  paper  opposing  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  made  with  France  a 
Peace  of  Iftrecht ;  being  an  answer  to  Daniel  De  Foe's  "  Mercator,  or  Commerc 
irieyed."  The  Treaty  was  rejected  ;  and  Martyn  was  rewarded  by  being  made  In 
tor  General  of  the  Customs.  He  died  at  Blackheath,  March  26,  1721,  leaving  om 
who  was  afterward  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise. 

It  is  probable  that  Martyn  contributed  many  papers  to  the  "  Spectator,"  altl 
now  only  one  is  directly  ascribed  to  him.  Steele  (i^ctator.  No.  655)  places  h 
the  head  of  his  correspondents,  and  pays  him  this  very  marked  compliment:  **  Th 
I  am  going  to  name  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in  a  list  wherein  he  would  not  dc 


it  is  supposed,  from  his  house  at  Blackheath,  which  he  termea  tin  '  i.ot  ),  amo 
many  real  evils,  a  chronical  distemper,  and  a  narrow  fortune,  is  n^m  heard  to 
plain.     That  equal  spirit  of  his,  which  any  man  may  have,  that,  likahun,  will  co 
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pride,  Tsnity,  and  affectation,  and  follow  nature,  is  not  to  be  broken,  beeanse  it  has  no 
points  to  contend  for.  To  be  anxious  for  nothing  but  what  nature  demands  as  necessa- 
ry, if  it  is  not  the  way  to  an  estate,  is  the  way  to  what  men  aim  at  by  getting  an  estate. 
This  temper  will  preserve  health  in  the  body  as  well  as  tranquillity  in  the  mind.  Cot- 
tilus  sees  the  world  in  a  hurry  with  the  same  scorn  that  a  sober  person  sees  a  man 
drunk." 

JoHV  Btbox  was  the  younger  son  of  a  Linen-draper  at  Kersall,  near  Manchester, 
ind  was  bom  in  1691.  He  was  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  in  London :  and,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  being  found  qualified  for  the  University,  he  was  admitted  a  pen- 
Boner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in 
1714  was  elected  Fellow,  and  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  master.  Dr.  Bentley. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  he  began  his  contributions  to  the  **  Spectator ;"  all  composi- 
tions of  decided  merit :  the  most  celebrated  of  them  is  the  pastoral  poem  of  **  Colin  to 
Phoebe,"  written,  it  is  said,  in  compliment  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bentley,  which 
kas  maintained  its  popularity  to  the  present  day.  Its  eflfect  is,  however,  somewhat 
narred  by  the  ludicrous  air  of  some  passages,  which  detract  from  the  simplicity  and 
elenmoe  of  the  whole.  In  1716  he  went  to  Montpelier  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
tnd  resided  there  some  time.  On  his  return  he  began  to  practice  as  a  physician  in 
London ;  but  he  took  no  degree,  and  soon  abandoned  the  scheme,  in  consequence  of  his 
forming  a  strong  attachment  to  liis  cousin,  Elizabeth  Byrom,  who,  with  her  sister,  had 
eome  up  from  Manchester  on  some  business  of  their  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Byrom.  Byrom 
foQowed  the  lady  oh  her  return  home,  and  married  her,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  her 
parents,  who  objected  to  the  union  on  account  of  his  straitened  circumstances. 

His  uncle  utterly  discarded  him :  and  Byrom,  having  expended  all  his  little  store,  was 
thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  subsistence,  ne  had,  while  at  Cambridge, 
mvented  a  new  system  of  Short  Hand;  and  this  he  now  began  to  teach  in  Manchester, 
vith  signal  success.  Revisiting  London,  he  also  there  met  with  great  encouragement ; 
and  (having  obtained  a  decided  victory  over  a  rival  professor,  named  Weston,  who  had 
diaUenged  him  to  a  trial  of  skill)  he  soon  was  enabled  to  derive  a  very  handsome  in- 
eome  from  his  numerous  pupils  ;  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
tnd  many  other  persons  of  rank  and  eminence.  For  several  years  he  regularly  pursued 
hk  arocations :  in  London  during  the  winter  months,  and  during  the  summer  in  Man- 
fhestcr,  where  his  wife  and  family  continued  to  reside.  In  1723  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Society  as  a  Fellow ;  and  No.  488  of  the  Transactions  contains  a  paper  of  his 
writing.  On  the  Elements  of  Short  Hand. 

His  elder  brother  dying  about  this  time,  without  issue,  Byrom  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate,  and  was  at  once  placed  in  ease  and  affluence.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
country  ;  and,  from  occasionally  amusing  himself  in  writing  verses,  the  habit  seems  to 
have  grown  upon  him  almost  to  a  degree  of  mania ;  every  subject  he  took  in  hand, 
whether  tragic,  comic,  religious,  antiquarian,  controversial,  moral,  or  literary,  was  dealt 
with  in  rhyme  ;  the  general  quality  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  Mt*.  Pegge's  remark 
iipon  Byrom's  Metrical  Challenge,  respecting  the  identity  of  St.  ueorge  of  Cappadocia 
with  the  patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  **  My  late  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Byrom,  has 
delivered  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  in  a  metrical  garb ;  for,  I  presume,  wc  can 
icarcely  call  it  a  poetical  one." 

Of  his  pieces,  the  best  are  his  poems  on  **  Enthusiasm,"  and  on  the  '*  Immortality 
of  the  Soul ;"  his  **  Careless  Content,"  and  the  popular  tale  of  **  The  Three  Black 
Crows."     He  died  September  28th,  1763,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  having  lived  in. 
general  estimation  as  a  man  of  respectable  talents,  and  great  industry :  humane,  virtu- 
ous, and  devout. 

Jonathan  Swift  (the  posthumous  son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  Attorney,  and  Steward 
to  the  Society  of  King's  Inns,  Dublin)  was  bom  in  that  city  on  November  30,  1667. 
His  orrandfathcr,  the  Kev.  Thomas  Swift,  Vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire,  had  suf- 
fered severely  in  his  fortune  by  his  adherence  to  Charles  I,  and  left  a  family  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  children  very  slenderly  provided  for.  Four  of  his  sons  settled  in  Ireland; 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Godwin  (Attorney- General  for  the  Palatinate  of  Tipperary),  for 
wme  years  supplied  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  widow  and  orphan  children  of  his 
brother.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  this  was  not  done  very  graciously;  for  Swift 
«eint  to  have  entertained  little  respect  for  his  memory :  while,  on  the  contrary,  her* 
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dwajt  spoke  in  tenns  of  rcrerence  and  aflfeetion  of  his  uncle  Drjden  Swift ;  who, 
Godwin's  death »  took  upon  himself  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  fainilv. 

When  six  years  old,  Swift  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Kilkenny ;  and,  when  foui 
WIS  admitted  a  Pensioner  into  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  studies  and  pursuits 
Bot  of  a  kind  suited  to  forward  his  views  of  advancement  in  this  seat  of  learning 
had  conceived  a  strong  dislike  to  Logic,  and  entirely  disregarded  it,  although  it  w 
that  time  deemed  of  paramount  importance :  and  this,  together  with  his  irregula 
and  insubordination,  tnrew  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  a  Bachi 
degree,  which  was  at  last  conferred  by  a  Special  Gr<u:e,  The  dis^ace  be  had  thu 
eurred  seems  to  have  only  tended  to  exasperate  and  render  him  callous  :  for,  in  M 
1686,  he  was  publicly  admonished  for  notorious  neglect  of  his  duties,  and  in  Novei 
1688,  he  was  suspended  for  insolent  conduct  to  the  Junior  Dean,  and  for  exciting 
tension  in  the  College. 

In   1688  he  quitted  Dublin ;  and,  coming  over  to  England,  visited  his  mother, 
was  then  residing  in  Leicestershire.     By  her  advice  he  addressed  himself  to  Sir  Wi 
Temple  (whose  wife  was  related  to  the  family),  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  pa 
age ;  the  immediate  advantage  of  which  was  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  proa 
ing  his  studies  upon  a  scale  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  as  a  penance  fo 
previous  dereliction  of  duty.     His  application  now  was  most  intense  and  severo, 
the  extensive  knowledge  he  thus  acquired  soon  raised  him  in  the  estimation,  and  g; 
him  the  confidence  of  his  patron.     He  was  admitted  to  the  private  interviews  of 
William  and  Temple,  when   the  former  honored  Moor  Park  with  his  presence; 
frequently,  when  Sir  William  happened  to  be  confined  by  the  gout,  was  deputed  to  a 
his  Majesty  in  his  walks  about  tne  grounds.     It  was  on  these  occasions  tbat  the 
taught  Swift  the  Dutch  method  of  cutting  asparagus,  and  (Swift,  prabably,  h 
hinted  at  his  precarious  circumstances),  offered   to  make  him   a   Captain  of  I 
Bwift's  hopes  and  expectations,  however,  were  fixed  upon  Church  preferment ;  a 
1692  he  went  to  Oxford  to  take  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  met  with  a  rec 
there  which  highly  gratified  him. 

It  is  possible  that  Sir  William  Temple,  anxious  to  retain  Swift  about  him,  thou 
-aecomplish  his  aim  by  keeping  him  in  a  state  of  dependence :  but  it  is  certain  that 
became  impatient,  and  when,  after  frequent  application  and  remonstrance,  he  was 
offered  a  situation  in  the  Irish  Rolls  of  about  £100  a  year,  he  rejected  it  with  d: 
amd  immediately  quitted  Moor  Park  for  Ireland,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
Orders.     To  this  end,  a  reference  to  Temple,  as  to  his  conduct,  was  necessary ; 
has  been  thought  that  Sir  William,  feeling  that  he  had  dealt  ungenerously  by  1 
addition  to  the  usual  testimonial,  forwarded  some  direct  recommendations ;  for 
•obtained  Deacons'  Orders  in  October,  1694,  Priests'  Orders  in  January,  1695,  ai 
mediately  afterward,  the  Prebend  of  Kilroot,  worth   about  £100   a  year.     £ 
scarcely  settled,  when  he  received  an  invitation  from  Temple  to  return  to  him  : 
return;  and  was  thenceforth  treated,  not  as  the  needy  dependent,  but  as  the  res 
and  confidential  friend.     Four  years  passed  in  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  of  estei 
friendship  between  them,  when  the  death  of  Temple,  in  January,  1698-9,  threv 
upon  the  world,  to  gain  by  his  own  energies  the  provision  which  patronage  had  f> 
bestow  on  him.     He  edited  the  literary  remains  of  Temple,  and  dedicated  them 
King,  reminding  him  at  the  same  time,  by  a  petition,  of  a  promise  he  had  made 
:a  Prebend  at  Canterbury  or  Westminster :  but  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and 
.linquished  his  attendance  upon  the  Court  in  disgust.     Further  disappointments  f 
Jiim :  Lord  Berkeley  (one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland)  had  invited  him  to 
fhis  Secretary  and  Chaplain,  and  he  had  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  was  quickly 
aeded  in  the  former  office  by  a  Mr.  Bushe,  who  procured  it  for  himself.     Lord  Be 
i1>y  way  of  amends,  promised  him  the  first  living  of  value  that  should  be  at  his  d 
fbut,  when  the  Deanery  of  Dcrry  became  vacant.  Swift  found  that  Mr.  Bushe  ha 
'forestalled  him,  and  that  he  could  only  obtain  it  by  the  payment  of  £1000  to 
iHis  anger  toward  both  the  Judge  and  \m  Secretary  was  extreme :  he  instantly  tl 
^fais  Chaplainship,  and  took  his  leave  of  them  in  these  words:  ''God  confound  y 
ifor  a  couple  of  scoundrels."     Lord  Berkeley  soon  became  apprehensive  of  t' 
^sequences  whf|k  might  arise  from  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  a  man  like  Swift,  wl 
time  to  time,  continued  to  attack  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of  satire ;  and  he 
•orcd  to  pacify  him  by  presenting  him  with  the  Rectory  of  Agher,  and  the  Vicai 
•Laracor  and  Rathhiggan.     In  1700  the  Prebend  of  Dunlavin  was  added  to  thi 
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the  whole  produced  m  iaooiiie  of  £400  per  Annam.  Having  taken  poesesnon  of  hii 
liTuig  at  Laracor,  he  was  at  great  pains  in  repairing  and  improving  the  Vicarage  house 
aad  grounds ;  he  added  nineteen  acres  to  the  Glebe,  and  purchasea  the  Tithes  of  Effer- 
Qoek«  with  which  he  endowed  the  living.  But  Swift  was  not  long  to  remain  in  inactive 
obacurity :  the  impeachment  of  Lords  Somers,  Oxford,  and  others,  on  account  of  the 
Partition  Treaty,  induced  him  to  come  forward  as  a  political  writer,  in  **  A  Discourse 
upon  the  Dissensions  between  the  Nobles  and  Commons  in  Athens  and  Rome."  The 
pamphlet  excited  much  attention ;  and  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland  took  him  at 
ooee  into  familiarity  and  confidence.  He  now  made  frequent  joumejs  to  London, 
assoeiated  with  the  Wits  at  Button's  Coffee-house,  and  formed  an  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  several  of  them,  more  particularly  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  Ajbuthnot.  His  oelel^ 
rilr  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  publication,  in  1694,  of  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub;"  which, 
although  he  never  openly  acknowledged  it,  was  by  general  consent  attributed  to  bias. 
In  Uie  summer  of  1709,  wearied  with  attendance  upon  the  Ministry,  having  been 
alternately  flattered  by  the  prospect  of  promotion,  and  irritated  and  disgusted  oy  ne- 
sleet  and  disappointment,  he  quitted  Lcmdon,  and  resumed  his  retiremenX  at  Laiacor. 
in  1710  he  was  united  with  the  Bishops  of  Ossory  and  Killaloe,  in  a  Commission  fron 
the  Prelates  of  Ireland,  to  prosecute  their  suit  for  a  remission  of  the  first-fruits  and 
twentieths.  On  this  visit  he  separated  entirely  from  the  Whigs,  and  manifested  in  the 
strongest  manner  his  contempt  and  hatred  of  their  leaders,  Somers  and  Godolphin,  for 
having  insc^ently  considered  his  services  sufficiently  requited  by  mere  civilities.  By  hiB 
own  avowal,  he  had  been  a  Whig  in  general  politics  only ;  in  what  related  to  the  dignity 
and  influence  of  the  Church,  the  pmnts  nearest  his  heart,  he  had  always  sided  with  the 
Tories :  and  now,  ag^avated  as  he  was  by  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  the  opposite 
party,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  at  once  threw  himself  into  their  arms.  Harley,  who^ 
smarting  under  similar  ul-treatment,  had  made  head  against  the  Whigs,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  power,  was  aware  of  the  value  of  such  an  adherent  as  Swift :  he 
sad  his  colleague,  Bolingbroke,  received  him  most  cordially,  and  he  at  once  became  their 
sssociate  and  counselor.  Swift,  already  in  much  esteem  as  a  political  writer,  brought 
into  action  the  whole  artillery  of  his  eloquence,  wit,  and  sarcasm,  in  aid  of  his  new 

erons:  he  wrote  a  large  portion  of  the  "Examiner"  (of  which  he  undertook  the 
torship),  and  published  numerous  poems,  papers,  and  pamphlets.  The  moai 
remarkable  of  these  last  were  the  "Conduct  of  the  Allies"  toi  which  11,000  copiee 
were  sold  in  less  than  a  month),  and  the  '*  Public  Spirit  of  tne  Whigs,"  which  gave 
nch  offense  to  the  Scotch  that,  through  the  interference  of  the  Lords,  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  offering  £300  reward,  for  Uie  discovery  of  the  author.  Notwithstanding  hia 
important  and  influential  position.  Swift  received  no  recompense  until  April,  1713,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 

He  hH<i  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  when  he  was  recalled  from 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  dissensions  which  had  arisen  between  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke ;  his  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  failed ;  and  he  retired  into 
Berkshire,  where  he  wrote  "  Some  Free  Thoughts  upon  the  present  State  of  Affairs ;" 
and  shortly  after,  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  deprived  his  fnends  of  their  power,  and 
him  of  his  political  influence.  He  immediately  quitted  England ;  and,  during  six  years^ 
eootinued  in  retirement  and  comparative  obscuritv. 

In  1720  he  published  "A  Proposal  for  the  universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,"  in 
which  he  sought  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  reject  English  manufactures,  and  to 
we«#none  but  their  own.  The  pamphlet  created  a  great  sensation,  and  the  Printer  was 
prosecuted :  the  Jury  having  declared  him  Noi  GhiUty,  were  detained  eleven  hours,  and 
tent  out  of  court  to  reeonsider  their  verdict  nine  times ;  and  at  last  left  the  question  un- 
decided by  giving  a  Special  Verdict.  The  farther  trial,  after  repeated  delays,  was  set 
aside  by  a  Soli  Prosequi,  and  Swift  may  be  said  to  have  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
This  he  followed  up  by  persecuting  with  unremitting  zeal  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whits- 
bead,  and  Judge  Boate,  by  Epigrams,  Lampoons,  and  Satires,  until  they  became  the 
objects  of  universal  scorn  and  disfirust.  But  the  popularity  he  thus  obtained  in  Ireland 
was  trifling  compared  with  that  which  attended  the  publication  of  the  **  D rapier's  Let- 
ters," four  years  afterward.  One  William  Wood  had  obtained  a  patent  for  coining 
balf-penee  for  Ireland,  to  the  amount  of  108,000:  Swift,  indignant  at  the  iniquity  of  the 
lekeme,  drew  up,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people,  a  petition  against  it ;  and,  by  way 
of  stiengthening  the  appeal,  published  a  series  of  Letters,  with  the  sifijuaturo  of  Jf.  S» 
Ihwpmr.    Their  effect  was  instantaneous ;  the  nation  became  excited  and  clamoroui^ 
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and  the  whole  population  formed  th'e  steady  resolution  never  to  receive  a  ungle  p 
of  Wood's  coin.  The  Printer  of  the  '*  Letters"  was  imprisoned  ;  but  the  Grand  J 
refused  to  find  an  indictment,  and  a  reward  of  £300  was  offered  in  vain  for  the 
coverj  of  the  author.  The  result  was,  the  patent  was  annulled,  the  coin  withdra 
and  Swift  constituted  the  Idol  and  the  Oracle  of  his  country,  to  the  hour  of  his  de 
With  respect  to  the  merit  of  the  **  Drapier's  Letters,"  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  opii 
of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  who  designates  them  **  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  oral 
ever  composed  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes." 

Having  achieved  this  triumph  over  Wood  and  his  half-pence.  Swift  retired  to  Qui 
a  country  house,  belonging  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  for  some  time  amused 
in  projecting  and  executing  alterations  and  improvements  there,  and  also  in  fin 
ins  and  revising  **  Gulliver's  Travels."     In  1726  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  Bolingbroke,  Bathurst,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Pope.     He  1 
up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  assigned  to  him  the  task  of  selecting 
arranging  the  materials  for  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  their  joint  production, 
ring  this  visit  he  waited  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  a  view  to  interest  him  in 
cause  of  Ireland  ;  and  (it  has  been  said)  to  endeavor  to  obtain  for  himself  Church 
ferment  in  England :  but  Walpole  had  been  prepossessed  against  him  and  his  view 
Irish  affairs  by  the  representations  of  Archbishop  Boulter,  and  they  parted  with 
ciyility,  no  point  being  gained  by  either  party  in  the  conference. 

In  August,  Swift  returned,  to  Dublin,  where  his  arrival  was  celebrated  with  the  i 
public  demonstrations  of  joy  and  respect :  and  in  November,  the  * 'Travels  of  Gullii 
were  published  anonymously.     This  celebrated  work  immediately  engrossed  the  al 
tion  of  the  whole  kingdom :  it  was  read,  admired,  and  discussed,  by  all  ranks, 
offered,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '*  personal  and  political  satire  to  the  readers  in  high 
low  nnd  coarse  incident  to  the  vulgar,  marvels  to  the  romantic,  wit  to  the  young 
lively,  lessons  of  morality  and  policy  to  the  grave,  and  maxims  of  deep  and  bitter 
anthropy  to  neglected  age,  and  disappointed  ambition." 

In  1727  Swift  visited  England  for  the  last  time,  and  spent  the  summer  amon^ 
early  friends.     His  hopes  of  preferment,  and  his  prospects  of  reviving  political  influ 
were  now  at  an  end  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  what  he  always  considered  his  lai 
exile,  to  his  discontent  and  chagrin  was  added  severe  affliction,  by  the  death  of  the  ] 
to  whom  he  was  most  attached.     His  health  became  affected,  and  his  temper  more 
ever  unequal  and  morose :  he  rallied  occasionally,  and  from  time  to  time  gratifie< 
animosity  he  cherished  against  Queen  Caroline  and  Walpole,  by  attacking  them 
their  favorites  and  dependents,  with  the  same  wit  and  irony  that  distinguished  his  \ 
days.     At  length,  the  disorders  under  which  he  had  suffered  at  intervals  all  hi 
obtained  the  mastery,  and  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  mental  aberration,  pitiable  in  any 
of  view,  but  most  awful  when  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  genius  and  unusual  p 
which  had  originally  adorned  his  comprehensive  mind.     He  died  on  the  29th  of 
ber,  1745,  in  his  78th  year. 

The  domestic  history  of  Swift  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  from  tl 
traordinary  circumstances  attending  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Esther  Johnson,  celel 
in  his  writin<jfs  under  the  name  of  Stella.     She  was  the  daus^hter  of  Sir  William 
pie's  Steward,  and  was  about  fourteen  years  old  when  Swift  undertook  the  office  ( 
preceptor.     At  Sir  William's  death,  she  resided  for  some  time  with  Mrs.  Dinj^ley,  f 
tion  of  the  Temple  family,  and,  when  Swift  settled  at  Laracor,  accepted  his  invitat 
fix  her  abode  at  Trim,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  his  living.     She  was  then  eighte 
great  personal  attractions,  and  fervently  attached  to  him,  no  doubt  anticipated  the  s 
consummation  of  her  wishes.     But  Swift,  who  could  not  be  unconscious  of  the  fe 
he  had  excited,  adapted  his  whole  conduct  toward  her  strictly  to  the  charactii 
firiend,  and  never  met  her  but  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.     When  he  left  ho 
any  time,  she  and  her  companion  resided  at  his  house,  resuming  their  own  lodgln 
mediately  on  his  return.     In  this  manner  passed  eight  years,  in  the  course  of  whi« 
affection  seemed  gradually  to  increase,  and  she  refused  a  very  eligible  offer  of  ms 
from  a  Mr.  Tisdal.     When  Swift  went  to  Liondon,  in  September,  1710,  he  was 
affonized  at  leaving  her,  and  kept,  during  his  absence,  a  Journal  addressed  t 
which  fully  evinces  how  completely  she  swayed  every  feeling  of  his  heart.     Ne\ 
less,  an  event  .took  place  which  was  every  way  calculated  to  distress  her,  and  brii 
question  the  sincerity  of  his  professions.     In  London,  Swift  became  acquainted 
widow  lady,  named  Vaahomngh,  whose  eldest  daughter  interesting  him  greatly 
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temper  and  mannera,  he  offered  his  assistance  in  completing  her  education.  The  pro- 
gress of  his  pnpil  was  astonishing:  but  at  the  end  of  two  years»  Swift  was  thrown  into 
Uie  greatest  embarrassment,  by  her  openly  declaring  her  loVe  for  him,  and  demanding  a 
retam. 

He  was  at  this  time  in  his  47th  year,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  suffered  hit 
▼anity  to  overcome  his  sense  of  propriety,  and  encouraged  hopes  which  he  never  inten- 
ded to  realize.  Vanessa  (as  he  called  her)  was  not  of  the  gentle  and  patient  temper  of 
Stella : — when  Swift  returned  to  Ireland,  on  the  Queen's  death,  she  followed  him,  con- 
trary to  his  wish  ;  and  their  meetings  (allowed  by  all  to  have  been  perfectly  platonic) 
caused  Stella  a  jealousy,  which  brought  on  a  severe  indisposition.  Swift,  to  soothe  her 
and  satisfy  her  scruples,  agreed  to  marry  her,  on  the  condition  of  their  living  separately, 
as  heretorore ;  and  thev  were  privately  married  (the  ceremony  being  performed  in  the 
garden  of  the  Deanery)  by  Dr.  Ashe,  bishop  of  Ulogher,  in  1716.  After  this  he  would 
willingly  have  estranged  himself  from  Vanessa,  but  found  it  impracticable.  She,  having 
some  suspicion  of  the  real  fact,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  the  answer  she  received^ 
together  with  Swift's  resentment  upon  discovering  her  proceeding,  threw  her  into  a  fever 
which  terminated  her  existence  in  1723.  Her  scarcely  less  unfortunate  rival  did  nol 
survive  her  many  years ;  her  spirits  and  her  frame,  blic^hted  and  wasted,  by  "hope  de- 
ferred," and  bitter  disappointment,  she  died  prematurely  in  1728. 

The  conduct  of  Swift  toward  these  ill-fated  women,  however  it  may  be  accounted  for, 
or  extenuated,  will  always  remain  a  blot  upon  bis  memory  :  in  spite  of  the  most  diligent 
research,  a  mystery  still  envelopes  it,  which  physical  and  philosophical  attempts  at  ex- 
planation have  failed  to  disperse.  In  all  other  relations.  Swift  appears  to  have  been  a 
worthy  and  estimable  man.  His  works  (the  enumeration  of  which  would  carry  us  be- 
yond our  prescribed  bounds)  are  all  examples  of  ^eat  ingenuity,  and  intellectual  power: 
of  his  poems,  "  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,"  *'  Baucis  and  Philemon,"  and  his  "  Imitations 
of  Horace,"  are  of  the  highest  order ;  and  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  the  "Drapier's  Let- 
ters," and  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  have  conferred  immortality  on  his  name  by  merit  pecu- 
liar to  themselves. 

Philip  Yorkx,  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  born  at  Dover,  in  1690.  He  was  educated 
ander  Mr.  Morland,  of  Bethnal  Green,  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1714. — In  1718  he  was  returned  Member  of  Parliament  for  Lewes  ;  and 
the  following  year  was  appointed  Solicitor- General.  In  1723  he  became  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  in  1733  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  shortly  after  which  be  re- 
eeived  the  title  of  Baron  Hardwicke.  He  succeeded  Lord  Talbot  in  1736  as  Lord  High 
Chancellor;  and  finally,  in  1754,  was  created  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  He  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  an  unblemished  name  as  a  Lawyer,  a  Judge,  and  a  Statesman.  In  private 
lift  he  was  benevolent  and  pious  ;  and  bis  gentle  and  engaging  manners  gained  him  the 
affection,  as  his  public  virtues  secured  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  As  an 
orator,  he  was  clear,  graceful,  and  impressive :  cogent  in  argument,  and  perspicuous  in 
arrangement.  After  suffering  severely  for  some  months  from  dysentery,  he  died,  at  the 
ige  0?  seventy-three,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1764. 

Tbomas  TrcKELL,  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Tickell,  Vicar  of  Bridekirk,  near  Carlisle, 
was  born  in  1686.  He  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1701,  was  made  Master  of 
irtt  in  1708,  and  chosen  Fellow  two  years  afterward.  A  copy  of  verses  in  praise 
of  the  Opera  of  "  Rosamond,"  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Addison,  and  a  sincere 
and  listing  friendship  between  them  was  the  result.  While  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  Peace  of  Utrecht  were  yet  pending,  Tickell  published  his  poem  **  On  the 
Phmeelof  Peace,"  with  the  view  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  im- 
mediate advantages  rather  than  continue  the  war.  It  sold  rapidly,  reaching  in  a  very 
short  time  a  sixth  edition ;  and  Addison,  who,  with  the  Whigs,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  such  a  measure,  however  he  might  disapprove  of  the  subject  of  the  Poem,  was  gen- 
erous enough  to  give  high  praise  to  it  as  a  composition,  in  the  **  Spectator."  Tickell 
afterward  wrote  a  poem  addressed  '*To  the  supposed  Author  of  the  Spectator,"  and 
another,  on  the  arrival  of  George  I,  entitled  the  **  Royal  Progress."  He  had  also  pre- 
viously, attacked  the  Chevalier  and  his  adherents,  in  a  political  piece  called  ''An  Epistle 
to  a  Gentleman  at  Avignon,"  which  was  much  read,  and  which  tended  to  mark  him 
out  for  favor  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

When  Addison  went  to  Ireland  as  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  he  took 
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nduill  with  bim  u  an  assistant  in  liis  official  duties ;  and  en  his  becoming  Secretar 
state  in  1717,  he  made  his  friend  Under  Secretarj.  Upon  the  death  of  Addison,  in  1 
Tickell  edited  his  Collected  Works,  and  prefixed  to  them  an  Elegy  to  the  memor 
his  patron,  of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  pathos.  In  1725,  Tickell  was  made  Secretai 
ike  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  and  the  following  year  he  married,  in  Dnblin. 

He  held  his  official  appointment  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bath,  in  A 
1740.  Beside  the  pieces  already  noticed,  he  wrote  some  "  Verses  on  Cato,"  an  ** 
tation  of  the  Prophesy  of  Nerens,"  **  Kensington  Ghurden,"  and  a  Tery  pathetic  ba 
"  Colin  and  Lucy."  He  was  also  (nominally)  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the 
Book  of  the  "Iliad,"  published  in  opposition  to  Pope's,  and  a  contributor  it 
**  Guardian."  He  was  an  elegant,  if  not  a  powerful,  writer ;  an  amiable  man,  con\ 
but  moderate ;  spirited  in  his  conversation,  and  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  heart. 

AiftBROSB  Phiups  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  Leicestershire.  > 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he  published  his  *'  Six  Pastorals,"  which  were 
popular ;  and,  it  is  supposed  caused  some  little  jealousy  to  Pope.  The  style  of  them, 
#Ter  it  might  approach  the  true  Doric,  was,  unluckily,  very  apt  for  ludicrous  associa) 
aad  Pope  exerted  all  his  wit  and  irony  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule :  this  be  accompl 
effectually  in  the  '*  Guardian."  The  attack  greatly  irritated  Philips,  and  he  s( 
jnerenge  in  insult,  by  suspending  a  rod  over  the  seat  which  Pope  usually  occupi' 
Button's  Coffee-house.  Pope  failed  not  to  retaliate ;  and,  in  the  "  Prologue"  t 
Satires,  describes  Philips  as  — 

<*  The  Bard  whom  pilfered  Pafitorals  renown, 
Who  tarns  a  Persian  Tale  for  half-a-orown, 
Jntt  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 
And  stridns,  from  hard-bonnd  brains,  eight  lines  a  year." 

And  Swift  fixed  upon  him  the  nickname  of ''Namby-pamby,"  in  allusion  to  his  nun 
ihort-line  verses.     Upon  Philips  leaving  the  University,  he  became  intimate  with 
ton  and  Steele,  and  he  printed,  in  the  **  Tatler,"  a  "  Poetical  Letter  from  Copenha 
a  piece  of  sterling  merit,  which  extorted  praise  even  from  Pope.     It  is  likely  t 
this  period  his  circumstances  were  rather  precarious,  since  he  undertook,  for  Ton 
Iranslaiion  of  the  "  Persian  Tales,"  from  the  French,  at  (it  is  said)  a  very  low 
His  Tra^y,  **  The  Distressed  Mother,"  (partly  a  translation  of  Racine's  "  J. 
viaque,"!  brought  him  into  much  notice  :( Steele  had  highly  extolled  it  in  the  " 
tator"  (No.  290)  before  it  appeared ;  and  Addison  afterward  (in  No.  335)  carri« 
Roj^  de  Cowrley  to  its  representation.     Philips  produced  two  other  Tragedies, 
Briton,"  and  "  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,"  which  excited  little  attention,  a 
BOW  forgotten.     Although  from  his  zealous  support  of  the  Whigs,  he  was  justil 
anticipating  a  suitable  reward  upon  the  accession  of  George  I,  and  had  been  ^ 
disappointed  by  obtaining  merely  the  insignificant  situations  of  Justice  of  the  Peac 
Commissioner  of  Lotteries,  he  did  not  relax  in  his  exertions,  but  commenced  the  ' 
thinker,"  in  which  he  had,  for  one  of  his  co-adjutors.  Dr.  Boulter,  then  minisU 
parish  church  in  Southward.     This  circumstance  established  his  fortune.     Dr.  B 
on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  tods  his  former  associate  with  him  to  Ireic 
bis  Secretary,  and  obtained  for  him  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.     In  1726  ] 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  1793  he  became  a  Jud^e  of  tli 
rogative  Court.     Philips  continued  in  Ireland  until  1748,  when  desirous  of  spend 
remainder  of  his  days  m  England,  he  purchased  an  annuity  of  £400,  and  retui 
London.     He  had  just  completed  a  republication  of  his  Poems,  when  he  was  seize 
paralysis,  and  died  June  18,  1749,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.     Philips  is  repo 
have  been  a  worthy  man,  but  ludicrously  solemn  in  his  demeanor,  and  grandil 
In  his  conversation.      Of  his  productions,  the  "  Winter  Scene,"  above  notice 
•*  Hymn  to  Venus,"  and  the  ''Fragment  of  Sappho,"  aie,  perhaps,  all  that  can  1 
aidered  above  mediocrity. 


Lauksnck  Eusdxn,  son  of  Dr.  Eusden,  Rector  of  Spalsworth,  Yorkshire,  was  ec 


Tersion  of  his  Lordship's  Poem  "  j^n  the  BaSTe  of  the  Boyne,"  and  he  appears 
been  anxious  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  it    He  contributed  to  both  the  '*  Spe< 
and  the  '*  Omaidian,"  wrote  some  yenes  in  eoinnieBdation  of  Addison's  '•  Cau 
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^  B^thalanivm  on  the  masriage  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  Lad j  Henrietta  Godol- 
Dhrn.  This  last,  no  doabt.  procured  for  him  the  Lanroateship,  which  the  Duke  (then 
Lord  Chamberlain)  gave  hira  on  the  death  of  Bowe,  in  1718. 

Little  has  been  preserved,  conceming  Eusden,  beyond  the  numerous  satirical  allusions 
to  his  office,  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  day :  with  him  the  title  of  PoH  LcmrmU 
began  to  fall  into  disesteem  :  nor  have  the  unquestionable  talents  of  some  who  sac- 
eeeded  him  tended  materially  to  retrieve  it.  The  eminent  man  *  who  at  present  holds 
the  appointment,  has,  however,  by  divesting  it  of  the  degrading  reiteration  of  adulatory 
Birth-day  Odes,  not  only  vindicated  the  independence  and  dignity  of  his  own  literary 
fame,  but  has  established  a  foundation  for  future  respectability  to  his  successors. 

Ensden  died  at  Ck>nin^by,  in  Lincolnshire  (of  which  place  he  was  Rector),  in  Sep* 
lember,  1730,  his  faculties  and  health  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  pernicious  habit  of 
ialozieation.  His  poems,  a  few  of  which  are  printed  in  Nicholls's  Collection,  are  not 
eakvlated  to  arrest  attention :  his  VenUms  cf  Olauditm,  in  the  "  Spectator,"  are  his 
happiest  efforts. 

WiLUAM  Flkktwood  was  bom  in  1656.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  and  elected 
lo  King^s  College,  Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  became  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Austin's,  London.  He  was  subsequently  chosen  Lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet-street, 
and  nominated  a  Canon  of  Windsor.  Desirous  of  literary  leisure,  he  resigned  his  living 
and  lectureship  in  1706,  and  retired  to  a  small  rectory  near  Eton,  where  he  engaged 
deeply  in  the  study  of  History  and  Antiquities.  From  this  he  was  unexpectedly  calkd, 
hj  Queen  Anne  nominating  him  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph ;  and,  on  the  accession  of 
fteorge  I,  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and  the  Protestant  Religion,  was 
rewarded  by  the  valuable  bishopric  of  Ely.  Durinff  his  whole  career,  his  labors  were 
VffemiUed;  forty-two  of  his  publications  are  noticed  in  the  Biograpkia  BriUmmceit 
conprisine  Antiquities,  History,  and  Theology :  in  all  of  which  are  displayed  profound 
dassicai  Teaming,  judicious  and  acute  criticism,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Historical  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. — ^When  his  friends,  the  Whig^,  went  out  of 
office  in  1710,  he  openly  avowed  his  dislike  of  the  measures  of  the  Tories,  by  publishing 
t  "  Fast  Sermon,"  containing  severe  reprobation  of  their  conduct;  and  in  1718  he 
pablbhed  four  other  sermons,  "  On  the  deaths  of  Queen  Mary,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
lad  Kin?  William,  and  on  the  Queen's  ^Anne's)  Accession,  with  a  Preface."  The 
8$rmoiunad  been  previously  preached  with  much  approbation,  and  were  not  assailable ; 
but  the  Pre/ac€  was  condemned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman. 

l%is  injudictous  proceeding  only  made  the  Work  more  popular :  Steele  printed  the 
Preface  in  the  "  Spectator;"  and,  as  the  Bishop  remarked,  "conveyed  about  14,000  of 
them  into  people's  hands  that  would  otherwise  never  have  seen  or  heard  of  it."  This 
Preface,  with  some  introductory  observations  by  Steele,  form  No.  384 : — "  The  paper 
wu  not  published  until  12  o'clock,  that  it  might  come  out  precisely  at  the  hour  of  the 
Queen's  breakfast,  and  that  no  time  might  l^  left  for  deliberating  about  serving  it  up 
with  that  meal  as  usual." — Bishop  Fleetwood  died  at  Tottenham,  m  1723,  aged  67. 

His  biographer  (Morgan)  says,  "  His  various  merits  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a 
great  and  good  man :  as  a  Prelate,  he  did  honor  to  his  station,  by  his  dignified  and 
oradent  deportment :  to  the  poor  and  necessitous  he  was  a  generous  benefactor,  and 
was  a  liberal  encourager  of  every  truly  charitable  design.  To  the  interest  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty  he  was  ardently  attached.  He  was  modest,  humble,  uncensorious, 
and  calm  and  meek  in  his  temper ;  but  at  the  same  time  possessed  a  degree  of  cool  and 
sedate  oourage,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  exhibit  on  proper  occasions :  and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  he  was  a  bright  pattern  of  innocence  of  life,  integrity  of  heart,  and  sanctity  of 
manners." 

JoHV  HsiTLXT  was  bom  in  1692,  at  Melton  Mowbray,  of  which  parish  his  father  was 
Vicar.  Having  prosecuted  his  studies  very  zealously  at  Cambridge,  he  returned  to  hia 
native  town,  and  became  assistant,  and  afterward  master,  of  the  school  there,  which  he 
eondacted  with  great  credit.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  obtained 
Prietla'  Orders,  he  for  some  time  offiotated  as  curate  at  Melton  ;  until  an  uncontroll- 
^1  ■  I  ■ .   .  *  ■    ■■ 
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able  desire  for  celebrity  induced  him  to  visit  the  metropolis.    In  London  he  publish 
•ome  Translations  from  Pliny,  Vertoi,  and  Moni/aueon ;  and  was  presented  by  the  E 
of  Macclesfield  with  a  Benefice  of  j^80  a  year.     He  also  had  a  Lectureship  in  the  cit 
acquired  much  popularity  as  a  preacher ;  assisted  Dr.  Burscough,  afterward  Bishop 
Limerick,  in  his  duties ;  and  became  Chaplain  to  Lord  Molesworth.     Disappointed 
some  expectations  which  he  had  formed  of  advancement,  he  threw  up  his  benefice  e 
lectureship,  and  opened  an  Oratory  in  Portsmouth-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  whc 
on  Sundays  (according  to  his  own  account)  he  preached  on  Theology,  and  on  Wedn 
days  on  all  other  Sciences ;  his  audience  paying  one  shilling  each  for  admission      ] 
orations  soon  degenerated  into  ribaldry,  bufi'oonery,  and  blasphemy,  and  he  resorted 
the  meanest  and  most  fraudulent  expedients  to  obtain  a  maintenance.     On  one  occasi 
it  is  said,  he  collected  a  numerous  congregation  of  Shoemakers,  by  advertising  that 
would  show  them  how  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  this  he  did 
cutting  off  the  tops  of  a  pair  of  boots.     Hogarth  caricatured  him  ;  and  the  celebra 
George  Alexander  Steevens  was  a  constant  visitor  at  his  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  [ 
ing  him  annoyance.     Pope  has  ''damned  him  to  everlasting  fame"  in  his  "  Dunciai 

"  Imbrown^d  with  native  bronze,  lo  I  Henley  stands. 
Tuning  his  voice  and  balancing  his  hands*. 
How  nuent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue  I 
How  sweet  the  periods ;  neither  said  nor  sung  I 
Still  break  the  benches,  Henley  I  with  thv  strain, 
While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gioson  proacn  in  vain. 


Oh  I  great  restorer  of  the  gooil  old  Stage, 

Preacher  at  once,  and  Zany  of  the  Age  I 

Oh !  worthy  then  of  Egypt's  wise  abodes  t 

A  decent  Pbiest,  where  Monkjets  were  the  Goos.*' 

He  died  October  14,  1756,  an  object  of  universal  contempt.     The  promise  of  his  e 
days  quickly  faded:  while  at  Melton,  he  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "Esther,"  and  c 
menced  what  he  termed  his  "Universal  Grammar:"  of  which  he  completed  ten 
guages,  with  a  "proper  introduction  to  every  tongue."     While  at  Cambridge  he 
two  Letters  to  the  "  Spectator;"  and,  toward  the  close  of  his  career,  was  author 
political  paper  of  the  most  venal  and  worthless  character,  called  "  The  Hyp  Doctor. 

James  Hetwood  was  a  wholesale  Linen-draper  on  Fish-street  Hill,  and  a  man  of! 
respectability  in  the  city  of  London.  He  paia  the  customary  fine  of  £500  upon  de 
ing  the  office  of  Alderman  of  Aldgate  Ward,  to  which  he  was  elected ;  and,  ha 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  faculties  and  health  until  his  ninetieth  year,  died  a 
house  in  Austin  Friars,  in  July,  1776. 

Mr.  Hey  wood  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  a  great  politician,  and  contract 
habit,  singularly  inconvenient  to  persons  in  discourse  with  him,  for  which  he  is  < 
memorated  with  much  humor  by  Steele,  in  the  "  Guardian." 

"  There  is  a  silly  habit  among  many  of  our  minor  orators,  who  display  their  eloqn 
in  the  several  Coffee-houses,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  considerable  numbers  ol 
Majesty's  spruce  and  loving  subjects :  and  that  is  a  humor  they  have  got  of  twi 
off  your  buttons.  These  ingenious  gentlemen  are  not  able  to  advance  three  words 
they  have  got  fast  hold  of  one  of  your  buttons ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  proc 
such  an  excellent  handle  for  discourse,  they  will  indeed  proceed  with  great  e 
tion.  I  know  not  how  well  some  may  have  escaped,  but  for  my  part  I  have  often 
with  them  to  my  cost ;  having,  I  believe,  within  these  three  years  last  past  been  ar 
out  of  several  dozens,  insomuch  as  I  have  for  some  time  ordered  my  Tailor  to  brin 
home  with  every  suit  a  dozen,  at  least,  of  spare  ones,  to  supply  the  place  of  sue 
from  time  to  time  are  detached,  as  a  help  to  discourse,  by  the  vehement  gentli 
before  mentioned.  I  remember,  upon  the  news  of  Dunkirk's  being  delivered 
our  hands,  a  brisk  little  fellow,  a  politician  and  an  able  engineer,  had  got  into  the 
die  of  Button's  Coffee-house,  and  was  fortifying  Gravelintj  for  the  service  of  the 
Christian  King  with  all  imaginable  expedition.  The  work  was  carried  on  with 
success  that,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  he  had  made  it  almost  impn 
ble ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  several  worthy  citizens  who  had  gathered  around,  fi 
strong  both  by  sea  and  land  as  Dunkirk  ever  could  pretend  to  be.  I  happened, 
ever,  unadvisedly,  to  attack  some  of  his  outworks,  upon  which,  to  show  his  great 
likewise  in  the  offensive  part,  he  immediately  vade  an  assault  upon  one  of  my  bul 
and  carried  it  in  less  than  two  minutes,  notwithatauding  I  made  as  handsome  a  de 
as  was  possible.    He  had  likewise  invested  a  second,  and  would  certainly  have 
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muter  of  tliat  too  in  a  rerj  little  time,  had  he  not  been  diverted  fronr  this  enterprise 
bj  the  arrival  of  a  courier,  who  brought  advice  that  his  presence  was  absolutclj  neces* 
taij  in  the  disposal  of  a  beaver ;  upon  which  he  raised  the  siege,  and,  indeed,  retreated 
with  precipitation."  , 

It  was  Mr.  Hey  wood  himself,  that  (having  conquered  this  siUy  habit),  in  after  years, 
pointed  out  his  own  identity  with  Steele's  Politician, 

Isaac  Watts  was  bom  at  Southampton,  on  July  17,  1674.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
b^n  to  study  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  to  which  he  afterward  added  Hebrew ; 
and  had  acquired  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  them  by  the  time  he  attained  his  six- 
teenth year.  In  1690  he  was  placed  at  the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Howe,  in 
Leadon ;  and  in  1693  he  joined  the  communion  of  the  Independents,  of  which  sect  his 
preceptor  was  a  minister.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  devoted  two  yeats  under 
his  father's  roof,  to  preparation  for  the  sacred  duties  of  the  pastoral  charge  ;  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir  John  Hartopp,  to  become 
the  domestic  tutor  of  his  son.  He  lived  with  Sir  John  five  years,  during  which  he  per- 
fected himself  in  Biblical  learning ;  and  in  the  last  year,  1698,  preached  for  the  first 
time,  on  his  birth-day.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chauncey ;  and  on  the  Doctor's  death  in  1701-2,  became  his  successor.  He  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  his  new  office,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  which 
iacapacitated  him  for  some  years.  He  recovered,  however,  sufficiently  to  resume  the 
duties  of  his  charge  ;  in  which  he  evinced  the  greatest  assiduity  and  solicitude  until  a 
second  time  he  was  afllicted  with  a  fever  so  violent  that  he  never  entirely  overcame  the 
effects  of  it.  At  this  period  he  met  with  the  true  Samariian  in  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who 
todt  him  into  his  house,  and  exerted  himself  indefatigably  to  restore  his  health.  In 
tfab  he  succeeded  ;  and  though  Sir  Thomas  lived  but  eight  years  to  enjoy  the  society 
yi  his  illustrious  friend.  Dr.  Watts  became  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  inmate  of 
that  hospitable  family ;  where,  for  thirty-six  years,  he  received  every  demonstration  of 
affection,  esteem,  and  veneration. 

In  1716,  Dr.  Watts  returned  to  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  which  had  been  performed 
during  his  absence  by  Mr.  Samuel  Price,  as  joint  pastor.  In  1728  be  received,  totally 
^solicited  and  unexpected,  the  degree  of  Doctor  m  Divinity,  from  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen. 

He  continued  to  officiate  in  his  congregation,  until  disabled  by  increasing  infirmity;  he 
then  wished  to  resign  his  appointment,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  ;  his  flock  insisted 
npon  his  continuing  to  receive  the  accustomed  salary,  and  at  the  same  time  paid  another 
minister  to  act  in  his  stead.  Dr.  Watts  died  on  the  26lh  of  November,  1748,  aged  74. 
The  virtues  and  piety  of  Dr.  Watts  are  strongly  reflected  in  his  writings,  and  spread 
over  them  an  imperishable  luster.  As  a  Theologian  and  a  Philosopher,  he  is  inferior 
to  none ;  as  a  Poet,  he  is  spirited  and  elegant ;  but  all  distinctions,  perhaps,  ought  to 

S've  way  before  that  to  which  he  has  a  primeval  claim,  and  which  is  so  freely  awarded 
m  by  Dr.  Johnson : — 

"For  children,  he  condescended  to  lay  aside  the  Scholar,  the  Philosopher,  and  the 
^It,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and  systems  of  instruction,  adapted  to  their  wants 
afid  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reason,  through  its  gradaiions  of  advance  in  the 
morning  of  life.  Every  man  acquainted  with  the  common  principles  of  human  action 
wiil  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer  who  is  at  one  time  combatin:^  Locke,  and  at 
another  making  a  catechism  for  children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  descent 
from  the  dignity  of  Science  is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach." 

JoRV  Weaver  was  a  Dancing  master,  and  author  of  **An  Essay  toward  a  History  of 
Dancing ;  in  which  the  whole  Art,  and  its  various  excellencies,  are  in  some  measure  ex- 
pUined.  Containing  the  several  sorts  of  Dancing,  antique  and  modem,  serious,  sce- 
nical,  grotesque,  etc.  With  the  use  of  it  as  an  exercise,  qualitioation,  diversion,  etc.," 
Itmo.  In  a  letter  printed  in  the  *' Spectator,"  No.  334,  he  advertises  his  intention  of 
pabiishing  this  Work,  which  appeared  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Steele  spoke  ap- 
provingly of  the  Book  in  the  **  Spectator,"  No.  466,  and  certainly  not  undeservedly.  t£ 
It  be  wriiteu  with  the  same  ease  and  spirit  as  his  Letter. 

Bi(9iARi»  Pa»uxk  waa  the  friend  and  iSllow-coll^an  of  Steele,  at  Merton  College. 
ae  uk4  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1697,  and  was  esteemed  a  very  accomplished  scholar. 
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(t  is  uad  that  Edmnnd  Smith  submittod  his  Trandation  of  Lonffwut,  to  his  judg 
from  his  exact  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  Mr.  Parker  was  present 
his  College  to  the  Vicarage  of  £inbleton,  in  Northumberland,  which  he  held  to  t 
advanced  age:  it  would  appea/,  however,  from  his  Letter  in  "Spectator,"  No, 
that  his  tastes  were  verj  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  country  gentlemen  around  him 

PxTSR  Anthony  Mottxux  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1600.  On  the  revocation 
£dict  of  NantZy  he  came  to  England,  and  lived  for  some  time  with  his  relative,  Paul '. 
nique,  Esq.  Unlike  the  genenUity  of  his  countrymen,  he  attained  so  perfect  a  knov 
of  (he  English  Language,  both  in  its  idiom  and  its  colloquial  expression,  that  his  Ti 
tions  of  ''Don  Quixote,"  and  "The  Works  of  Rabelais,"  have  been  esteemed,  tl 
mer  equal  to  any  before  or  since  ;  and  the  latter,  **  one  of  the  most  perfect  spec 
of  the  art  of  Translation."  He  also  translated  several  plays,  which  were  actec 
success ;  wrote  Prologues  and  Epilogues ;  and  a  Poem  "  On  Tea,"  dedicated 
S^pectaior.  At  lenc^th,  deeming  Trade  a  more  lucrative  pursuit  than  Literatu 
opened  an  East  India  Warehouse  in  Leadenhall-street ;  and  obtained  an  appointn 
Ihe  Post-office.  His  Letter  to  the  Spectator  (in  No.  288)  relates  to  this  change 
avocations,  and  is  an  advertisement  of  the  articles  in  which  he  dealt. — He  so< 
placed  in  easy  circumstances,  married  an  amiable  woman,  and  became  the  fatht 
family  :  but  these  blessings  were  insufficient  to  deter  him  from  vicious  habits.  I 
found  dead  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February,  1717-18,  at  a  brothel  near  Temp 
not  without  suspicions  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  wretches  who  surrounds 

Bromb,  D.D.,  was  the  author  of  Spectator,  No.  308.     It  is  supposed  tl 

Emilia  who  is  there  described,  was  "  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Ascham,  of  Connington 
bridgeshire,"  and  the  wife  of  Dr.  Brome.  This  latter  supposition  is  founded  upo: 
in  some  measure,  borne  out  by,  her  husband  being  termed  "Bromius."  If  s 
the  fact,  we  learn  that  Brome  had  been  originally  a  man,  gay,  thoughtless,  and  e: 
gant ;  and  that  he  owed  to  the  virtues  and  discreet  conduct  of  his  wife,  the  prese 
of  his  paternal  estate,  as  well  as  of  his  moral  character. 

Francham  was  a  resident  at  Norwich,  and  wrote  "  Spectator"  No.  520 

his  wife's  death.  We  have  no  further  particulars  regarding  him  ;  and  it  is  a  [ 
the  paper  in  question  is  of  extreme  beauty,  simplicity,  and  tenderness. 

Mb.  Dunlop  was  Qreek  Professor  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  joine 
Mr.  Montgomery,  in  writing  No.  624«  Mr.  Dunlop  published  a  Greek  Granu 
s<une  repute. 

Mr.  MoNTooMBRr  was  a  Merchant  of  high  respectability,  and,  we  are  told,  "tr. 
Sweden,  and  his  business  carrying  him  there,  it  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  soc 
between  him  and  Queen  Christina,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  abruptly 
event  was  supposed  to  have  affected  his  intellect,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Si; 
de  Coverley  is  represented  to  have  been  injured  by  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  it 

Miss  Shbphxard,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Pxrrt,  were,  descended  from  Sir  Fie 
Shepheard.  The  former  wrote  two  letters  in  the  "Spectator,"  one  signed  Partkenia 
140,  the  other  Leonora,  in  No.  163:  and  the  latter,  one  in  No.  92,  reminding  Adc 
a  promise  he  had  made,  to  recommend  a  select  library  for  the  improvement  of  the  i 

RoBKRT  Harper  was  a  Conveyancer  of  Lincoln's  Inn :  he  wrote  the  letter 
480,  sifirned  M,D.     The  original  draught,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hai 
the  British  Museum,  shows  that  Steele  made  many  alterations  in.  this  Letter 
printing  it. 

GoLDXHO.    We  have  no  particulars  relative  to  the  life  and  character 

CUdiair;  but  to  him  is  attributed  \h%firU  Later  in  No.  250  of  the  "  Spectator." 

Gilbert  Bitdoell,  the  second  W^tliAr  of  .Eustace  Budgell,  was  the  author 
Tersea  at  the  close  of  No.  681 :  it  |l  probaUs  that  tlie  paper  itaolf  U  the  produi 
his  brother  £uBtaoe. 
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Hmnr  Blavd  was  head  master  of  Eton  School,  then  ProTost  of  the  College,  and 
aftenrard  Dean  of  Durham.  He  was  author  of  the  Latin  Translation  of  Cato*$ 
SoiHoguj^,  in  No.  628,  orifipnally  attributed  to  Atterbury.  The  late  Horace  Walpole 
■ssnred  Mr.  Nicholls  that  he  had  heard  his  father,  Sir  Robert,  saj  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Bland,  and  that  he  had  himself  given  it  to  Addison. 

BiOBARD  Incx  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  after  became  a  student  of  Christ- 
ehureh,  Oxford.  Steele  testifies  to  his  having  been  a  contributor  to  the  "Spectator," 
in  No.  655.  In  1740,  he  obtained,  through  Lord  Granville's  interest,  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary to  the  Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with 
great  credit  for  twelve  years ;  when,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  inherited  an  affln-  '-^ 
ent  fortune.    He  died  in  1758.  . 

Carxt,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  was,  by  Steele's  acknowledgment  (No.  555)»  ^ 


a  coDtribator  to  the  '*  Spectator ;"  his  productions,  however,  have  not  been  ioentified. 

Beside  the  Papers  ascribed,  by  ascertained  fact,  and  b^  internal  evidence,  U^  the 
foregoing,  a  considerable  number  marked  T.  (meaning,  it  is  judged,  l^'ofucribed),  as 
wdl  as  nffy-three  others,  remain  unappropriatea.  Many  of  them,  it  is  probable,  are  the 
eompontions  of  Budgell  and  Tickell ;  but  research  seems  to  have  done  its  utmost  and 
k  is  not  now  likely  that  further  information  will  be  elicited  respecting  them. 

n.  D. 
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SPECTATOR. 


0BI6INAL  DEDICATIONS  OF  THE  8UCCEBSIYE  VOLUMES. 


TO  LORD  JOHN  SOHEBS, 

BABOM  or  BTUBAX. 

I  nrooLD  not  act  ih»ptai  of  ftn  imfMlttial  Specta- 
tor, if  I  dedicated  the  following  jMiperi  to  one  who 
iiiic4  of  the  moat  conaumiiiate  ami  aeknowledged 


None  hot  a  person  of  a  finished  character  can  be 
a  proper  patron  of  a  Worit  which  endeavora  to  cul- 
livite  and  polish  human  life,  bj  promoting  Wrtne 
aid  knowledge,  and  by  recommending  whatsoerer 

7H>e  either  useful  or  ornamental  to  society, 
know  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  joa,  £b  offsr- 
lag  a  kind  of  riolence  to  one  who  is  aa  solicitona 
tt  than  appUose,  as  he  is  aaaidoons  to  deaenre  it. 
Bit,  my  Lord,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  particular 
ia  which  your  prudence  will  be  always  disap- 
foiDted. 

While  justice,  candor,  equanimity,  a  teal  for  the 
good  of  your  country,  and  the  most  persuasive  elo- 
Mpee  in  bringing  over  others  to  it,  are  valuable 
dotinctions:  you  are  not  to  expect  that  the  public 
will  80  far  comply  with  your  inclinations  as  to  for- 
k«r  celebrating  such  extraordinary  qualities.  It 
i>  io  rain  that  you  have  endeavored  to  conceal 
ywp  share  of  merit  in  the  many  national  services 
vUeh  you  have  eflected.  Do  what  you  will,  the 
pnent  age  will  be  talking  of  your  virtues,  though 
PMtority  alone  will  do  them  justice. 

Other  men  pass  through  oppositions  and  contend- 
Pg  JBterests  in  the  ways  of  ambition ;  but  your 
ftsit  abilities  have  been  invited  to  power,  ana  im- 
pQrtoned  to  accept  of  advancement.  Nor  is  it 
itnAge  that  this  snould  happen  to  your  Lordship, 
vko  eonld  briqf  into  the  senrice  of  your  sovereign 
thi  arts  and  policiea  of  ancient  Greete  and  Rome, 
n  vdn  as  the  moat  exact  knowledge  of  our  own 
Mutltntion  in  particular,  and  of  tro  interests  of 
inope  in  general ;  to  which  I  must  also  add,  a 
certain  dignity  in  yourself,  that  (to  say  the  least 
<f  it)  has  been  always  equal  to  those  great  honors 
vhkh  have  been  conferred  upon  you. 

It  is  very  wMl  known  how  much  the  church 
iWcd  to  you,  in  the  most  dang|erous  day  it  ever  saw, 
ftst  of  the  arraignment  of  its  prelates;  and  how 
ftr  the  civil  power,  in  the  late  and  present  reig^, 
kai  been  ioaebted  to  your  counsels  and  wisdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages  which  the 
fablie  has  received  from  your  administration 
vtokl  be  a  more  proper  work  for  a  history,  than 
kf  an  addreaa  of  tois  nature. 

Tov  Lordship  appears  aa  great  In  your  private 
Bli»  aa  Ia  the  moat  importiDt  offices  which  y<m 


have  borne.  I  would,  therefore,  rather  choose  to 
6(>eak  of  the  pleasure  you  afford  all  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  your  conversation,  of  jour  elegant  taste 
in  all  the  polite  arts  of  learning,  of  your  great 
humanity  and  complacency  of  manners,  and  of 
the  surprising  influence  which  is  peculiar  to  you, 
in  making  every  one  who  converges  with  your 
Lordship  prefer  you  to  himself,  without  thinking 
the  less  meanly  of  his  own  talents.  But  if  I 
should  take  notice  of  all  that  might  b%  observed 
in  your  Lordship,  I  should  have  noth^  new  to 
say  upon  any  ot£er  character  of  distinction. 
I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  devoted, 
Host  obedient  humble  servant. 


TO  0HARLE8  LORD  HALIFAX. 

Mt  Loan, 

SiMiLrruoB  of  manners  and  studies  is  usually 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  affiee- 
tion  and  esteem ;  but  the  passionate  veneration  I 
have  for  your  Lordship,  I  tnink  flows  from  an  ad- 
miration of  qualities  in  you,  of  which,  in  the  whole 
course  of  these  papers,  1  have  acknowledged  my- 
self incapable.  While  I  busy  myself  aa  a  stranger 
upon  earth,  and  can  pretend  to  no  other  tha& 
being  a  looker-on,  you  are  conspicuous  in  the  busy 
and  polite  world-— both  in  the  world  of  men,  ana 
that  of  letters.  While  I  am  silent  aiid  unobserved 
in  public  meetings,  you  are  admired  by  all  thai 
approach  you,  as  the  life  and  genius  of  the  con* 
versation.  Wbat  a  happy  coniunction  of  difbreni 
talente  meeto  in  him  whose  whole  discourse  is  al 
once  animated  by  the  strength  and  force  of  reason^ 
and  adorned  with  all  the  jipraces  and  embellish* 
mento  of  wit  I  When  learning  irradiates  common 
life,  it  is  then  in  ite  highest  use  and  perfection  { 
and  it  is  to  such  as  your  Lordship,  that  the  sciences 
owe  the  esteem  which  they  have  with  the  activa 
part  of  mankind.  Knowledge  of  books,  in  recluse 
men,  is  like  that  sort  of  lantern  which  hides  him 
who  carries  it,  and  serves  only  to  pass  through 
secret  and  gloomy  paths  of  his  own ;  but  in  tna 
possession  of  a  man  of  business,  it  is  as  a  torch  ill 
the  hand  of  one  who  is  willing  and  able  to  show 
those  who  were  bewildered  the  way  which  leadf 
to  their  prosperity  and  welfare.  A  ^i;enerous  con- 
cern for  your  country,  and  a  passion  for  every* 
thing  that  is  truly  ffreat  and  noble,  are  what  actno* 
ate  ul  your  life  ana  actions ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  when  I  have  an  ambition  this  book  mi^ 
ba  plMed  in  the  library  of  so  good  ajudga  of 
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what  is  Taluable— in  that  libnuy  where  the  choice 
ia  such,  that  it  will  not  be  a  diapuragement  to  bo 
the  meanest  author  in  it.  Forgive  me,  my  Lord, 
for  taking  this  occasion  of  telling  all  the  world 
bow  ardently  I  love  and  honor  you;  and  that  I  am, 
with  the  utmost  gratitude  for  all  your  favors, 
My  Lord,  your  Lordhhip's  most  obliged. 

Most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant. 

The  SrECTATOK. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  BOYLE .♦ 


Sir, 


1713. 


As  the  professed  design  of  this  work  is  to  enter- 
tain its  readers  in  general,  without  ffiving  offense 
to  any  particular  person,  it  would  oe  difficult  to 
find  out  so  proper  a  patron  for  it  as  yourself,  there 
being  none  whose  merit  is  more  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  all  parties  and  who  has  made  nim- 
self  more  friends,  and  fewer  enemies.  Your  great 
abilities  and  unouestioned  inttigrity  in  those  hieh 
employments  wnich  you  have  passed  throui^, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  raised  you  tnis 
general  approbation,  had  they  not  been  accompa- 
nied with  that  moderation  in  a  high  fortune,  and 
t)iat  affability  of  maimers,  which  are  so  conspicu- 
ous through  all  parts  of  your  life.  Your  aversion 
to  any  ostentatious  arts  of  setting  to  show  those 
ffreat  services  which  you  have  done  the  public, 
has  not  likewise  a  little  contributed  to  that  uni- 
Tersal  acknowledgment  which  is  paid  you  by  your 
country. 

The  conaideration  of  this  part  of  your  character, 
is  that  which  hinders  me  from  enlarging  on  those 
extraordinary  talents,  which  have  given  you  so 

Seat  a  figure  in  the  British  senate,  as  well  as  on 
at  el^^ce  and  politeness  which  appear  in  your 
more  retired  conversation.  I  should  oe  unpardon- 
able if,  after  what  I  have  said,  I  should  longer 
detain  you  with  an  address  of  this  .nature  :  I  can- 
not, however,  conclude  it,  without  acknowledging 
those  great  obligations  which  you  have  laid  upon. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

The  Spectatoe. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 


Mt  Lord, 


1719. 


As  it  is  natural  for  us  to  have  fondness  for  what 
has  cost  us  much  time  and  attention  to  produce,  I 
hope  your  grace  will  forgive  my  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve this  work  from  oblirion,  by  affixing  to  it 
your  memorable  name, 

I  shall  not  here  presume  to  mention  the  ill  us* 
trious  passages  of  your  life,  which  are  celebrated 
by  the  who&  age,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  most  sublime  pens  ;  but  if  I  could  convey  you 
Id  posterity  in  your  private  character,  and  de- 
scrioed  the  stature,  the  behavior,  and  aspect,  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  I  question  not  but  it 
would  fill  the  reader  with  more  agreeable  images, 
and  give  him  a  more  delightful  entertainment, 
than  what  can  be  found  in  Uie  following,  or  any 
other  book. 

One  cannot  indeed  without  offense  to  yourself 
observe,  that  you  excel  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the 
least,  as  well  as  the  greatest  endowments.  Nor 
were  it  a  circumstance  to  be  mentioned,  if  the 
graces  and  attractions  of  your  person  were  not  the 
only  pre-eminence  you  have  above  others,  which  is 
left  almost  unobserred  by  ^ater  writers. 

Yet  how  pleasing  wouid  it  be  to  those  who  shall 
Tsad  the  surprising  revolutions  in  your  story,  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  your  ordinary  life  and 
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deportment!    How  pleasing  would  it  be  to 
that  the  same  man  wiio  carried  fire  and  sword 
the  countries  of  all  that  had  op{>09ed  the  can 
liberty,  and  struck  a  terror  into  tho  am)i4 
France,  had,  in  the  midst  of  his  hi^h  stati 
behavior  as  gentle  as  is  usual  in  the  first 
toward  greatness  I    And  if  it  were  possible  t 
press  that  easy  grandeur,  whicli  did  at  ouct 
suade  and  command  ;  it  would  appear  as  clea 
those  to  come,  as  it  does  to  his  cotenip4>rari» 
all  the  mat  events  which  wore  brou^Iit  to 
under    Die  conduct  of  so  woll-governt.Hl  a  » 
were  the  blessings  (tf  heaven  upon  wisdun 
valor ;  and  all  which  seem  adverse  foil  out  1 
vine  permission,  which  we  are  not  to  scarcl 

You  have  passed  that  year  of  life  wherei 
most  able  and  fortunate  captain,  before  your 
declared  he  had  lived  long  enough  both  to  i 
and  to  glory ;  and  your  Grace  may  make  tb 
flection  witn  much  more  justice.  He  spoke 
afler  he  had  arrived  at  empire  by  a  usur 
upon  those  whom  he  had  enslaved ;  but  the  '. 
ot  Mindelheim  may  rejoice  in  a  8o\'creignty 
was  the  gift  of  him  whose  dominions  "h 
preserved. 

Gloiy  established  upon  the  uninterrupte 
cess  of^  honorable  designs  and  actions,  is  no 
ject  to  diminution ;  nor  can  any  attempt  ] 
a^nst  it,  but  in  the  proportion  which  tne  i 
circuit  of  rumor  bears  to  the  unlimited  ext 
fame. 

We  may  congratulate  your  Grace  not  onlj 
your  higii  achievements,  but  likewise  up 
nappy  expiration  of  your  command,  by 
your  glory  is  put  out  of  the  power  of  fortui 
when  your  person  shall  bo  so  too,  that  tlie  . 
and  Disposer  of  all  things  may  place  you  : 
higher  mansion  of  bliss  and  immortality  w 
prepared  for  ^ood  princes,  lawgivers,  and 
when  he  in  his  due  time  removes  them  fr* 
envy  of  mankind,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of. 

My  Lord,  your  Grace's  most  obedient. 

Most  devoted,  humble  servant 

TuxSpi 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  WHARTON. 

Mt  Loan, 

The  author  of  the  Spectator,  having  ] 
before  each  of  his  volumes  the  namtvs  i 
great  persons  to  whom  he  lias  narticulur 
tions,  lays  his  claim  to  your  Loroshiu's  pa 
upon  the  same  account.    I  must  confi'tss,  ir 
had  not  I  already  received  great  instances 
favor,  I  should  have  been  afraid  of  subm 
work  of  this  nature  to  your  perusal.    Yoi 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  tne  characters 
and  allthe  parts  of  human  life,  thai  it  is  iin 
for  the  least  misrepresentation  of  them  U: 
your  notice.    It  is  your  Lord.ship*s  partici 
tinction  that  you  are  master  of  tne  whole  i 
of  business,  and  have  signalized  yoursel 
the  different  scenes  of  it.    We  admire  som 
dignity,  others  for  the  popularity  of  the 
vior ;  some  for  tlieir  clearness  of  judginen 
for  their  happiness  of  expression;  stmie 
layin(|[  of  schemes,  and  otners  for  the  pu 
them  into  execution.  It  is  your  Lordship  c 
enjoys  these  several  talents  united,  and  th 
as  great  perfection  as  others  possess  tlieni 
Your  enemies  acknowledge  this  great  e 
your  Lordship's  character,  at  the  same  t 
they  use  their  utmost  industry  and  inve 
derogate  (torn  it.    But  it  is  fur  your  ho 
those  who  are  now  your  enemies  were  al' 
You  have  acted  in  so  much  consistency  w: 
self,  and  promoted  the  iaieraai  of  your 
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m  Po  vnifoFiD  k  manner,  that  those  "who  would 
misrepreient  3'our  generous  designs  for  ihe  public 
good  caiiiiot  but  approve  tlie  steadiness  and  lot  re- 
peditT  vith  which  you  pwrAUc  them.  It  is  a  most 
sensible  pleasure  to  mv  that  1  have  this  oppor- 
tnnltT  ol  pr«>fos4LUg  luystelf  one  of  .your  great 
admirers,  and,  in  a  very  particular  manner. 
My  Lord,  vour  Lord.<»hip's  most  obliged, 

AiLil  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

TUE   SpitCTATOR. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 

Kt  Loao,  1712-13. 

VxKT  mafiy  favors  and  civilities  (received  from 
JOQ  in  a  private  capacity)  which  I  have  no  other 
way  to  acknowledge,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  this  pre- 
nunptioQ ;  but  the  justice  I.  as  a  Spectator,  owe 
jour  character,  plaoies  me  above  the  want  of  an 
cuoie.    Candor  and  openness  of  heart,  which 
shine  in  all  your  wonu  and  actions,  exact  the 
higfaait  esteem  from  all  who  have  the  honor  to 
know  Tou;  and  a  winning  condescension  to  all 
•aborunate  to  you,  made  business  a  pleasure  to 
those  who  executed  it  under  you,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  heightened  hor  Majesty's  favor  to  all  those 
who  had  the  happiness  of  having  it  conveyed 
through  your  hands.     A  secretary  of  state,  in  "the 
mterest  of  mankind,  joined  with  that  of  his  fel- 
low-subjectM,  accomplished  with  a  great  facility 
md  elegance,  in  all  the  modem  as  well  as  ancient 
fauipages,  was  a  happy  and  proper,  member  of  a 
Bimstry,  bv  whose  services  your  sovereign  is  in 
to  hij^'ana  flourishing  a  condition,  as  icukes  all 
other  princes  and  potentates  powerful  or  iucon- 
adoiole  in  Europe,  as  they  are  friends  or  ene- 
Buet  to  Great  Britain.     The  importance  of  those 
peat  events  which  happened  during  that  admin- 
tstntion  in  which  vour  Lordship  Mre  so  impor- 
luit  a  charge,  will  be  acknowledged  as  long  as 
time  shaQ  endure.    I  shall  not  therefore  attempt 
to  rehearse  tho^e  illustrious  passages,  but  give 
this  application   a  more  private  and  particular 
torn,  in  desiring  your  Lordship  would  continue 
yoor  favor  and  patronage  to  mo,  as  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  most  p<»lite  literature,  and  perftH;tly 
■ccoiDpiinhed  in  the   knowledge   of   books*  and 
men,  which  malces  it  nt^cessary  to  bes<*ech  yo«ir 
indalgonce  to  the  following  leaves,  and  the  author 
of  them ;  who  U,  with  the  greatest  truUi  and  re- 
spect. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  obliged. 

Obedient,  and  humble  servant. 

TuE    SPLCTATOa. 


»«, 


TO  MR.  METHUEN.f 

It  is  with  great  plea^nro  I  take  an  opportunity 
rf  publi»hin<f  the  gratitmle  I  owe  you  for  the 
place  vou  alu»w  me  in  your  friendship  aiul  fa- 
miliaritv.  1  will  not  acknowledge  to  you  that  1 
hare  often  liad  you  in  my  thoughts,  when  1  have 
endeavored  to  draw,  in  some  parts  of  these  dis- 
oourset.  the  character  of  a  good-natured,  honest, 
and  accomplished  gontlcnian.  But  such  repre- 
sentations give  my  reailen*  an  idea  of  a  perAou 
blameless  only,  or  onlv  laudable  for  such  perfec- 
tions as  extend  no  farilier  than  to  liis  own  private 
■dvantage  and  reputation. 


But  when  I  speak  of  you,  I  celebrate  dim  who 
has  had  the  happiness  of  possessing  also  thoM 
qualities  which  make  a  man  useful  to  society,  und 
of  havin'^  had  opportunities  of  exerting  them  in 
the  ni'Ai  cimspicuous  manner. 

The  great  i)art  you  had,  as  British  ambassa- 
dor, in  procuring  and  cultivating  the  advanta- 
geous commerce  between  the  courts  of  England 
and  Portugal,  has  purchased  you  the  lasting  es- 
teem of  all  who  unaerstand  the  business  of  either 
nation. 

Those  personal  excellencies  which  are  overrated 
by  the  ordinary  world,  and  too  much  neslected 
bv  wise  men,  you  have  applied  with  the  justest 
sxill  and  judgment.  The  most  graceful  address 
in  hornemanship,  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  in 
dancing,  has  been  used  by  you  as  lower  uts;  and 
as  they  have  occasionally  served  to  cover  or  intro- 
duce the  talents  of  a  skillful  minister. 

But  your  abilities  have  not  appeared  only  in  one 
nation.  When  it  was  your  province  to  act  as  her 
Majesty's  minister  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  at  that 
time  encampiHl,  you  accompanied  that  gallant 
prince  Uirough  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune, 
and  shared  by  his  side  the  danffcra  of  that  glori- 
ous day  in  which  he  recovcnMi  his  capitaL  As 
far  as  it  reganls  personal  qualities,  you  attained, 
in  that  one  hour,  the  highest  military  reputation. 
The  behavior  of  our  minister  in  the  action,  and 
the  good  offices  done  the  vanquished  in  the  name 
of  Uie  Queen  of  England,  gave  both  the  con- 
queror and  the  captive  the  most  lively  examples 
of  the  courage  and  gcnerosit|r  of  the  nation  he 
represented. 

Your  friends  and  companions  in  your  absence 
frequently  talk  these  things  of  you;  and  you  can- 
not hide  from  us  (by  the  most  discreet  suence  in 
anything  which  regards  yourself)  that  the  frank 
entertainment  we  have  at  your  table,  your  easj* 
condescension  in  little  incifients  of  mirth  and  di- 
version, and  general  complac<mcy  of  maimers,  are 
far  from  being  the  greatest  obligations  wo  have  to 

?'ou.  I  do  ai^ure  you,  there  is  not  one  of  yout 
fiends  has  a  greater  sens<i  of  your  merit  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  favors  you  every  day  do  us,  than, 
Sir, 

Your  most  ob't  and  most  luimble  servant, 

UicuAan  Stkills. 


*Hk  lonlihip  wa»  the  foander  of  ttf  iipluu<Iid  and  truly 
IslmUi  Ubrary  st  Aitborp. 
t  Allnrvmnl  Sir  Paul  M«r(hiu»n,  Knight  of  tho  Batb.    ThL« 
pntlomaa,  while  aiabawaJur  at  the  court  of 
caadaJed  the  faxuoua  ooauii*>rrial  treaty  which 
1:  and  in  the  tame  eapadtj,  at  the  ooort  0( 
Umadf  nobly  aa  a  military  hero. 


TO  WILLIAM  liOXEYCOMBE,  ESQ  • 

The  seven  former  volumes  of  the  SjK'Ctator  hav- 
ing l)een  dedicated  to  some  of  the  m(»st  c<'lebrated 
persons  of  the  a;?e,  I  take  leave  to  inscribef  this 
eighth  and  last  to  you,  as  to  a  gentleman  who  hath 
ever  l>een  ambitious  of  appeiiring  in  the  best 
company. 

You  are  now  wholly  retired  from  the  busy  part 
of  mankind,  and  at  leisure  to  refl(!Ct  upon  your 
past  achievements  ;  for  which  reason  1  look  upon 
you  as  a  person  very  well  qualified  for  a  dedica 
tion. 

I  may  po-jsibly  disapj)oint  my  readers,  and 
vourself  too,  if  I  did  not  endeavor'on  this  occasion 
to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  your  virtues 
And  here,  Sir,  I  shall  n«>t  compliment  you  upon 
your  birth,  person,  or  fortune,  nor  on  any  other 
tlie  like  perfections  which  y(»u  poss.-^.s  whether 
you  will  or  no;  but  shall  only  touch  upon  those 
which  are  of  your  acquiring,  and  in  which  every 
one  must  allow  you  have  a  real  merit. 

Your  jauntv  air  and  easy  motion,  the  volubility 
of  your  discourse,  the  sud'ilenness  of  your  laugh, 

•Q«iionilly  fmppowl  to  bo  (\>lom'l  (ndand. 

tXhin  d<!dicatk)u  \»  iiupi)OM.>4l  to  have  l»een  writt^  by  Kon- 
tace  Builgell,  who  might  have  bettor  dodIcal«l  tt  to  Will 
Wimbli. 
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It  ii  Taluable— in  that  libnrj  whore  Om  eboioe 

luuh.thnt  it  will  not  be  a  iliBp>rag«iiient  to  bn 
i  meanti&t  nulhor  in  it.  FaviTC  me.  raj  Lord. 
r  taking  this  occuiiun  of  telling;  all  the  world 
>w  ardently  luvi-  miJ  hi>nui  yuu ;  aud  that  I  an^ 
■ilh  the  ulnjost  gratitiido  fnr  nil  yuur  favors, 
iiy  Lurd.yuurLurdsliip'!!  moat  obi iifed. 

Host  obodieot.  and  mu^t  hurnble  Herv-nnt. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HOS.  HENRT  BOYLE." 
S[k,  1713. 

As  Lbe  prafesMd  ilp^isn  of  this  irnrk  ii 


Anil  DUt  BO  propor  a  patrun  fur  it  an  younwlf.  there 
being  none  irhose  merit  ia  niiirc  uniTerAallr  ac- 
kiioivlM|ri',l  bj-all  partit'Sanclvrbohos  made  him- 
aelf  mrire  frieods,  aad  foTtronemiiii.  Tour  great 
•biUtiL«  and  unqueatioaed  iili^jpity  in  thiHiG  hifrh 
emplujmFnU  wtiich  ypii  liave  posaed  tfaronzh, 
vould  not  bave  been  nble  ki  have  raised  you  this 
goDpral  approbatiou,  hid  they  nut  Kvn  accoropn- 
tded  with  llukt  modemtion  n  a  hi^  iortuiie,  and 
that  affability  at  maimers,  irhich  are  so  coiiSipicu 
Otlft  thrau;:!!  all  parts  of  yonr  lire  Tour  Bvenioo 
to  any  oatenlatiouii  urit,  of  scttiiig  to  sho«  those 

Kat  MTviPrt  Trhich  you  hava  done  tho  pnblic, 
not  likevisc  a  liulc  contribiilcd  to  that  ddi- 
Tersal  acknovlodgnieut  which  is  paid  you  by  your 

The  conaidcratian  of  this  part  oT  jo-urchnracler 
la  that  which  binders  tnefrixn  -fulnr^'hig  AH  those 
eitnordiuary  talmts.  which  have  ^iv*ji  vbu  80 
great  a  figure  in  the  Itntish  sennic,  as  well  aa  on 
that  tlcpuice  aijd  foliti'nesinrlurh  appear  in  your 
more  retired  coiiTfT^atinl^  T^hould  iw  niipariloD. 
ablu  if,  alter  what  I  hare  said,  I  Bhnuld  ii-ng<v 
deUiia  ynu  witli  rni  addnms  cif  this  nature :  I  can- 
nut.  howoVBr.taocludeit.  without  ofknowlcdginij 
thosL'  great  obligations  which  yuu  have  laid  upon, 
air,  your  matt  ubediciit,  humble  servant, 

TmI  SnCTATOl, 

TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROnOH. 
Ht  Lobd,  1713. 

As  it  IB  natunl  fnr  us  to  hare  fondnMK  fur  what 
hoai^cist  uB  inurhtime  and  altentiou  to  produce,  I 
hope  your  grace  will  forgive  in  v  endeavor  to  pre- 
terve  this  work  from  oUiviou.t^  afEziog  to  it 
^(Forraeniorabte  nanlt, 

I  shnll  nnt  liere  preaume  to  mention  the  illuR- 
lriou.1  pasaMea  of  your  life,  which  nra  celebrated 
by  the  whole  age.  and  havr?  boon  the  snbject  of 
{he  most  sublime  pens  but  if  could  con  vcy  you 
bt  nrt^tprit.v  in  vout  private  character,  and  de- 
?.  the  behavior,  and  aspect,  of 


.   .   .  _ A  but  i 

would  fill  the  reader  with  more  affroeaWe  imngef, 
■nd  giro  him  a  more  delightful  enU'rtiUDiueol, 
than  what  can  be  fuatid  in  Uie  following,  or  any 
other  book. 

One  canuot  indeed  without  oiTeniw  to  yourself 
ebaerve,  tiibt  yfiu  excel  the  rest  of  ronnkind  in  the 
kut,  »a  well  as  the  graBtest  endowiiculs.  Nor 
to  be  iiiuiitiuiicd  if  the 

.  .d  by  (frealt.     

Yet  how  pleasing  would  it  he  l»  those  who  slali 
tnd  the  Burpriaing  rovoluLimiB  ia  your  Mory,  to 
be  latAt  acquainted  with  your  ordinMry  life  and 

•Toav^  *a>  i<  (^A%  laid  OMM  aod  BAwwaM 
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either  in  the  Irjiriuni  or  the  nunl 
I  am  not  :ic(|uiiint(>fl  with. 

UjM)n  the  dr:ith  of  my  f;itlier, 
travel  into  foreii^n  count rii'S,  an 
univerhity  witli  the  rhnracter 
conntaMe  felhiw,  that  ha<l  a  gi 
inuf,  if  I  would  lr.it  slidw  it.     A 
after  knowli-d;^!'  carried  nu'  int 
of  KurojM'  ill  which  iherr  was 
strnni^e  to  Im»  N«M*n  ;  ii;iy.  to  su**] 
curio.sitv  rai-^i'd.tha;  havim:  ns't 
of  somi*  ijn'at  m«n  chiicituih:; 
Efjypt,  1  mailf  a  vii\air»'  to  (Jr: 
jHise  to  take  tin*  iM»a*ure  'if  a 
Hoon  as  I  Ih'ul  si-t  Miy<i«'lf  rit^ht 
ntturued  ti»  my  native  country 
faction.* 

1  have  |)a>>*»'d  my  latti-r  vt-ars 
I  am  fnM|u«Mitly  si-^-n  in  njo'it  |ni 
there   are   not    above   lialf  a-«ln 
friendri  that  know  m«> ;  of  wh< 
shall  ^ive  a  more  ])articular  ; 
no  i»hice  of  ;;i'ncral  report  wJut 
mate  my    ajJix-araiicc. —  Some 
thrusting  my  head  into  a  roun 
Will's,  and  list^'ninii;  wi;h  ^rc:i 
narratives  that  arc   madf  in  t 
audimces,     Som«'{  i  »»»•?»  1  siuokr 
and  while  I  *u'vm  attentive  to  no 
man,  overhear  the  conver>atioi 
the  r»»om.      I    ajijjear   on   Sun 
Jame»*'s  coffee-hoM-f.  and  mhhu'' 
connnittei'  of  j»Mliii»'N  in  ih«*  i 
who   come-^   tli«Te  to   luar  and 
is  likewis*,'  very  wiU   kisow  n  ! 
0«MMatre<',  ami  m  tlie  ;|.i  it.r-^ 
and  the  Haymark«t.     I  Irav.-  1m 
chant  upon  ihf  eM'lianu'-*  fo'.al" 
ami  s<»metim»'.>>  pa>^  tor  a  .^•^v 
stock-johlH•rs  at  .Iona!han'>.     Ii 
«H!  a  chiMer  of  ]i»o|il.'.  I  aI^\a^ 
thouijh  1  never  i»]Mn  my  liii-.  i» 
Thus  I  live  in  ihe  \vuri«l  r.i 
of  mankind  tlian  a^  on**  of  iIm 
means  1  have  niaih-  n»y-«If  .i  <\tv 
sfddier.  merchant,  ami   -irti-^an. 
•llini;  >^  ilh  any   pracieal   p.irt 
\vell  verM'd  in  tin-  'leor,  ol"  :i  li 
•nd  can  di'^ee!  n   tie' <Mror-s    in   1 
«'^»,  and  (liv.T^i.i:,  ■;  nfo:}!!-:-., 
ho  are  fn-.M'.-' ij  in  '.h«ni:  a-.-' 
ots,  nhicli  ;■'•■  ::]•;  to  rT-.pe  ll 
•me.       1    iM-ver   •  «j  iii-«-.i    a:r 
ice.  an«l  am  !-.-i-I\'«I  JooIhtv 
Wfi-n  til"  W!ii.'-  anil  Tnrii" 
••ed  to  di  rl.iv  M>\    •If  l»v  tin- 


V  *;ir.M-iii  ■■II   Kv.  liii-.ivi-H.  -url  I'i 
.pliiu. 

liU«r«  •••  Tf-  li"uvf  v.M-  In  St.  I''oil 
t  of  tl'O  I  liT.'V :  SI.  .I;ini«'<''.'«  »••'•• 
;  Joiiutlinn'-'  wt-  in  iluui  •^-all•,•y 
•(D  the  ouUMo  i>l  'iVin|nc-Uir. 
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th*  m«nagenient  of  jonr  snuff-boz,  irith  the  white- 
BM8  of  your  hands  and  teeth  (which  have  justlj 
gained  jou  the  enrj  of  the  moet  polite  part  of  the 
male  world,  and  the  love  of  the  ^rsateet  beauties 
in  the  female)  are  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  your 
povonal  genius  and  application. 

Tou  are  formed  for  theae  accomplishments  by 
a  happy  turn  of  nature,  and  have  finished  your- 
self in  them  by  the  utmost  improvements  of  art. 
A  man  that  is  defective  in  either  of  these  qualifi- 
cations (whatever  may  be  the  secret  ambition  of 
his  heart)  must  never  nope  to  make  the  figure  you 
have  done,  among  the  fashionable  part  of  his  spe- 
aiea.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  we  see  such  mul- 
,'  I^Klas  of  aspiring  young  men  fall  short  of  you  in 
all  tliSffo  bcautins  of  your  character,  notwithstand- 
ing the  study  and  practice  of  them  is  the  whole 
business  of  their  lives.  But  I  need  not  tell  you, 
Uiat  the  free  and  disengaged  behavior  of  a  fine 
gentleman  makes  as  many  awkward  beaux,  as 
uie  easiness  of  your  favorite  hath  made  insipid 
poets. 

At  present  you  are  content  to  aim  all  your 
eharms  at  your  own  spouse,  without  farther 
thought  of  mischief  to  any  others  of  the  sex.  I 
know  you  had  formerly  a  very  great  contempt  for 
that  pedantic  race  of  mortals  who  call  themselves 
^lilosophers;  and  yet,  to  your  honor  be  it  spoken, 
were  is  not  a  sage  of  them  all  could  have  better 
acted  up  to  their  precepts  in  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant points  or  lifid:  I  mean,  in  that  generous 
aisregara  of  popular  opinion  which  you  showed 
some  years  ago,  when  you  chose  for  your  wife  an 
obscure  young  woman,  who  doth  not  indeed  pre- 
tend to  an  ancient  family,  but  has  certainly  as 
many  forefaUiers  as  any  fady  in  the  land,  if  she 
but  reckons  up  their  names. 

I  must  own  1  conceived  veiy  extraordinary  hopes 
«f  you  from  the  moment  that  you  confessed  your 
age,  and  from  eight-and-forty  (where  you  had 
•tnck  so  many  years)  very  ingeniously  stepped 
into  your  grand  dimactene.  lour  deportment 
has  since  wen  yery  venarmble  and  beoomiBg.    If 


I  am  rightly  informed,  yon  make  a  regula] 
pearance  every  quarter-sessions  among  your 
there  of  the  quorum;  and  if  things  ^  on  as 
do,  stand  fair  for  being  a  colonel  of  tne  militi 
am  told  that  your  time  passes  away  as  agreeal 
the  amusements  of  a  country  life,  as  it  ever  d 
the  gallantries  of  the  town;  and  that  you 
take  as  much  pleasure  in  the  planting  of  y 
trees,  as  you  did  formerly  in  the  cutting  doT 
your  old  ones.  In  short,  we  hear  from  all  1 
that  you  are  thoroughly  reconciled  to  vour 
acres,  and  have  not  too  much  wit  to  look  intc 
own  estate. 

After  having  spoken  thus  much  of  my  p: 
I  must  take  the  privilege  of  an  author  in  s 
something  of  myself.  I  shall  therefore  beg 
to  add,  tnat  I  have  purposely  omitted  s 
those  marks  to  the  end  of  every  paper,  whit 
peered  in  my  former  volumes,  that  you  mai 
an  opportumty  of  showing  Mrs.  Honeycomi 
shrewdness  of  your  conjectures,  by  ase 
every  speculation  to  its  proper  author ;  t 
you  know  how  often  many  profound  crit 
style  and  sentiments  have  very  judiciousl} 
in  this  particular,  before  they  were  let  in 
secret    1  am,  Sir, 

Tour  most  faithful,  humble  servai 

Thk  Spxota 


THE  BOOKSELLER  TO  THE  READ 

Ik  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-second  Spe 
the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  rise 
eiffhth  and  last  volume. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  i 
gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in  tnis  wori 
me  acquaint  the  world  with  their  names. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  unnecessanr  to  infoi 
reader,  tnat  no  other  papers  which  have  ap 
under  the  title  of  the  Spectator,  since  the 
of  this  eiffhth  volume,  were  written  by  i 
those  gentlemen  who  had  a  hand  in  tnis 
former  volai 
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Wo,  1.]  THURSDAY,  MARCH  1, 1710-11. 

Wha  fymsm  ax  ftilforv,  ml  as  f vbm>  dsM  huoB, 
Cfe^tit,  ai  apwkMA  dahiao  raincul*  prooiat, 

Hoi^  An.  PoetyTar.  148. 

€m  vlfh  a  fladi  baciiu.  and  aoda  in  amolu; 
'  out  of  amoke  bffingM  Klorkraii  light. 


JkBd  (wtthoot  nJaiiic  ezpecUtioa  hl,^) 

§f  Ijiiifii  us  with  dualiiig  mlndoa. — BoeoMfHOir. 


I  HATS  obflerrod,  that  a  reader  flfddom  peruses  a 
lok  vitli  pleasure,  till  be  knows  whether  the 
writMr  of  it  DC  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or 
cbolerie  disposition,  married  or  a  baclielor,  with 
atber  particulara  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce 
TCTf  ranch  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  au- 
thor. To  gratify  this  curiosity,  which  is  so  natn- 
al  in  a  reader,  1  design  this  paner  and  my  next 
■i  prefatory  discourses  to  my  following  wnttngs, 
nd  shall  giTe  some  account  in  them  of  the  seve- 
ral pmons  that  are  engaged  in  this*  work.  As 
lltt  chief  trouble  of  compiling,  dieesting,  and  cor- 
netiv,  will  fall  to  my  shue,  I  must  do  my- 
idf  toe  justice  to  open  the  work  with  my  own 
history. 

I  was  bom  to  a  small  hereditary  estate,  which, 
aeeofding  to  the  tradition  of  the  village  where  it 
JiM,  WW  bounded  by  the  same  hedges  and  ditches 
''  hi  William  the  Conqueror's  time  that  it  is  at  pre- 
mt,  and  has  been  delivered  down  from  father  to 
Km,  whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or  acquisi- 
tion of  a  single  field  or  nwadow,  during  the  space 
of  six  hundred  years.  There  runs  a  storv  in  the 
(unilj,  that,  when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child 
of  me  about  thr(«  months,  she  dr^nied  that  she 
VM  brought  to  bed  of  a  judge.  Whether  this 
nii^hi  pr^iceed  from  a  law-suit  which  was  then  de- 
pmding  in  the  family,  or  my  father's  being  a  jus- 
tice of  tiie  peace,  1  cannot  determine;  for  I  am  not 
•0  vain  as  to  think  it  presaged  any  dignity  tliat  I 
should  arrive  at  in  future  life,  thuuffh  that  was  the 
iDtupretation  which  the  neighborhood  put  upon 
it  The  jpavity  of  my  behavior  at  ray  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  worlcli.  and  at  the  time  that  I 
sacked,  seemed  to  favor  my  mother's  dream  ;  for. 
as  she  has  ofton  told  me,  I  threw  away  my  rattle 
bribre  1  was  two  months  old.  and  would  not  make 
use  of  ray  coral  until  they  had  taken  away  the 
1«1!a  from  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  beinjr  nothing 
in  it  remarkable,  I  shall  pass  over  it  in  Kilencc.  I 
find  that  during  my  nonage,  1  had  the  reputation 
d  a  verj'  Hullen  youth,  but  was  alway8  a  favorite 
*i(  my  S(^^h<K>lmariter.  who  used  to  say;  "  that  my 
part*  were  **»lid,  and  would  wear  well."  I  had  not 
teen  long  at  the  university,  before  I  distinguished 
my-^lf  by  a  nio«»t  profound  silence ;  for  during  the 
cpact;  of  tight  years,  excepting  in  the  public  exer- 
a<rt  of  the  collei^c,  I  scarce  uUeTed  the  quantity 
of  a  huntired  wordls  ;  and  indeed  do  not  remember 
thit  I  ever  ppj»ke  three  sentences  together  in  my 
vhole  life.  While  I  was  in  this  learned  iKxiy,  1 
applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my 
Mudici,  that  there  are  few  Tery  oelebrated  books. 


either  in  the  learned  or  the  modem  toLgues,  which 
I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  1  was  resolved  to 
travel  into  foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  tlie 
university  with  the  character  of  an  odd,  unae- 
countable  fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  learn- 
ing, if  I  would  but  show  it.  An  insatiable  Uiirst 
after  knowledge  carried  me  into  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  in  which  there  was  anything  new  or 
strangle  to  be  seen  ;  nay,  to  such  a  degree  was  my 
curiosity  raised,  that  having  read  the  controversies 
of  some  great  men  concerning  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  1  made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo  on  pur- 
pose to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid ;  ana  as 
soon  as  I  had  set  myself  right  in  that  particular, 
returned  to  my  native  cotmtry  with  great  satis- 
faction.* 

1  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where 
I  am  frequently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though 
there  are  not  above  half-a-dosen  of  my  select 
friends  that  know  me  ;'of  whom  my  next  paper 
shall  give  a  more  particular  account.  There  is 
no  place  of  general  resort  wherein  I  do  not  ^fben 
maxe  my  appearance. —  Sometimes  I  am  seen 
thnisting  my  head  into  a  round  of  politicians  al 
Will'Sj  and  listening  with  ^at  att^^iition  to  the 
narratives  that  are  made  in  tliose  little  circular 
audiences.  Sometimes  I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,! 
and  while  I  seem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Post- 
man, overhear  the  conversation  of  every  table  in 
the  room.  I  appear  on  Sunday  nights  at  St. 
James's  coffee-house,  and  sometimes  join  the  little 
committee  of  politics  in  the  inner  room,  as  one 
who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face 
is  likewise  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the 
Cocoa- tree,  and  in  the  theaters  both  of  Drury-lane . 
and  the  Haymarket.  I  have  been  taken  for  a  mer- 
chant upon  the  exchange  for  above  these  ten  years, 
and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assembly  of 
stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's.  In  short,  wherever  I 
see  a  cluster  of  people,  I  always  mix  with  them, 
though  I  never  open  my  lips  but  in  my  own  club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  Spectator' 
of  mankind  than  as  one  of  the  species,  by  which 
means  I  have  made  myself  a  speculative  statesman, 
soldier,  merchant,  and  artisan,  without  ever  med- 
dling with  any  practical  part  in  life.  1  am  very 
well  versed  in  the  theory  of  a  husband,  or  a  father, 
and  can  discern  the  errors  in  the  economy,  busi- 
ness, and  diversions  of  others,  better  than  tho^e 
who  are  engaged  in  them  ;  as  standers-by  discover 
blots,  which  are  apt  to  escape  those  wlio  are  in  the 
game.  I  never  espoused  any  partj  with  vio- 
lence, and  am  resolved  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality 
between  tlie  Wliigs  and  Tories,  unless  I  shall  be 
forced  to  declare  myself  by  the  hostilities  of  either 

«  A  Forca^n  on  Mr.  Qroavea,  and  bis  book  cuUUod  PyramI* 
dojjraphia. 

fChlW'g  poffeft-houae  wan  In  St  Paul'a  rhniTh-ynrrt,  and  the 
rmntt  of  the  clanqr;  8t  Jamas'a  atood  than  whpra  it  doao 
now;  Jonathan's  wa*  in  Chang^^Uey;  and  the  Koia  taravB 
wac  on  the  outaido  of  Temple-bar.  ^^ 

(37) 
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{  tide.    In  short,  I  haye  acted  in  all  the  parts  of 

1  my  life  as  a  looker-on,  vhich  is  the  character  J 

\  intend  to  preserve  in  this  paper. 

'      I  have  ffivcu  the  reader  just  so  much  of  my  his- 

N        tonr  and  character,  as  to  let  hiiu  sec  I  atn  not  alto- 

S ether  unqualified  for  the  business  1  have  un- 
ertaken.  As  for  other  particulars  in  my  life 
Xnd  adventures  I  shMI  insert  them  in  following 
papers,  as  I  shall  sec  occasion.  In  the  meantime, 
when  I  consider  how  much  I  have  seen,  read,  and 
heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my  own  taciturnity ;  and 
bince  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  com- 
municate the  fullness  of  my  heart  in  speech,  I  am  re- 
solved to  do  it  in  writing,  and  to  print  myself  out, 
if  possible,  before  I  die.  I  have  been  often  told  by 
my  friends,  that  it  is  pity  so  many  useful  disco- 
veries which  I  have  made  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  silent  man.  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
I  shall  publish  a  sheet-full  of  thoughts  every 
morning,  for  the  benefit  of  my  cotemporaries ;  and 
if  I  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  diversion  or 
improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  I 
shall  leave  it  when  I  am  summoned  out  of  it,  with 
the  secret  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  have  not 
liiped  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I 
have  not  spoken  to  in  this  paper :  and  which,  for 
several  important  reasons,  i  must  keep  to  myself, 
at  least  for  some  time  :  I  mean  an  account  of  my 
name,  age,  and  lodgings.  I  must  confess,  I  would 
l^tify  my  reader  in  anything  that  is  reasonable  ; 
bat  as  for  these  three  particulars,  though  I  am 
sensible  they  might  tena  very  much  to  the  embel- 
lishment of'^my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a 
resolution  of  communicating  them  to  the  public. 
They  would  indeed  draw  me  <iut  of  that  obscurity 
which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  cxi)ose 
me  in  public  places  to  several  salutes  and  civili- 
ties, wnich  have  been  always  very  disagreeable  to 
tne  ;  for  the  greatest  pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being 
talked  to,  and  being  stared  at.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, likewise,  that  I  keep  my  complexion  and 
dress  as  very  great  secrets ;  though  it  is  not  im- 
^possible  but  I  may  make  discoveries  of  both  in 
.the  progress  of  the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself, 
/I  shall  in  to-morrow's  paper  give  an  account  of 
those  gfentlemeu  who  are  concerned  with  me  in 
Jhis  work  :  for,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan 
•  of  it  is  laid  and  concerted  (as  all  other  matters 
of  importance  are)  in  a  club.    However,  as  my 
friends  have  engaged  me  to  stand  in  Uie  front,  those 
^fwho  have  a  mind  to  correspond  with  me  may 
.direct  their  letters  to  the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's, in  Little  Britain.    For  I  must  further  ac- 
quaint the  reader,  that  though  our  club   riu*ets 
only  on  Tuesdajs  and  Thur^ays,  we  have  ap- 
, pointed  a  committee  to  sit  every  night  for  tlie  in- 
'  spection  of  all  such  papers  as  may  contribute  to 
'the  advancement  of  the  public  weal. — G. 


No.  2.]    FRIDAY,  MARCH  2,  1710-11. 


-A5t  alii  MX 


ISt  plures,  OHO  coaclamant  or«.— Jut.,  Sftt.  rii,  107. 
Bx  more,  at  leant,  Join  thdr  conMnting  Toioe. 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Wor- 
^cestershire,  of  an  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  his 
name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  His  great-grandfa- 
ther was  inventor  of  that  famous  country-dance 
which  is  called  after  him.  All  who  know  that 
shire  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and 
merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gentleman  that  is  very 
singular  in  his  behavior,  but  his  singularities 
'firooeed  from  his-good  sense,  and  are  contradictaons 
lo  the  mannera  m  the  world  only  as  he  thinks  the 


world  is  in  the  wrong.     However,  this 
creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  nothinj 
sourness  or  obstinacy ;  and  his  being  unco 
to  modes  and  forms  makes  him  but  the  i 
and  more  capable  to  please  and  oblige  a] 
know  him,.     W  hen  he  is  in  town  he  lives  in 
square.*    It  is  said,  he  keeps  himt^elf  a  bi 
by  rea.Hon  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  pc 
beautiful  widow  of  the  next  county  to  him 
fore  this  disappointment.  Sir  Roger  was  wfa 
call  a  fine  geirelemnu,  had  often  supped  w 
Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etneregc, 
a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town  ai>d 
bully  Dawsouf  in  a  public  coffee-house  for  • 
him  ^oun^ster.    But  being  ill-used  by  the 
mentioned  widotr,'  he  was  very  serious  for 
and  a-half ;  and  though,  his  tempi^r  being 
rall^r  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it,  ne  grew  c 
of  himself,  and  never  dressed  afterward'.    1 
ti lines  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  sa 
that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time  of  his  r 
which,  in  his  merry  humors,  he  tells  us,  h 
in  and  out  twelve  times,  since  he  firt>t  wore 
is  said  Sir  Roger  grew  humble  in  his  desir 
he  had  forgot  his  cruel  beauty,  insomuch  tl 
rt^ported  he  has  frequent  Iv  offended  in  p 
chastity  with   bec^^ars  and  gipsies :   but 
looked  upon,  by  his  friends,  rather  as  m( 
raillery  tnan  truth.    He  is  now  in  his  fift 
vear,  cheerful,  gav  and  hearty ;  keeps  a  goo* 
both  in  town  ana  country;  a  g^rcat  lover  c 
kind  :  but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast 
behavior,  that  he    is   rather    beloved    tl 
teemed. 

His  tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  loo) 
fied,  all  the  young  women  profess  love  ' 
nud  the  young  men  are  gtad  of  his  co 
When  he  comes  into  a  house  he  calls  the  e 
by  their  names,  and  talks  all  the  way  up-£ 
a  visit.  I  must  not  omit,  tliat  Sir  Roger  i 
tice  of  the  quorum;  that  he  fills  Uic  ch) 
quarter-session  with  great  abilities,  an* 
months  ago  gained  universal  applause, 
plaining  a  passage  in  the  game  act. 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  ai 
among  us  is  another  bachelor,  who  is  a 
of  the  Inner  Tt'mple,  a  man  of  great  prob 
and  understanding  ;  but  he  has  chosen  h 
of  residence  rather  to  obey  the  direction  o 
humorsome  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his 
clinations.  He  was  placed  there  to  study  t 
of  the  laud,  and  is  the  most  learned  of  an 
house  in  those  of  the  stage.     Aristotle  a 

S'nus  are  much  better  uudersttKul  by  h 
ttlaton  or  Coke.     The  father  sends  u 
post,  questions  relating  to  marriage-article 
and    tenures  in    the  neighborhood  ;    alj 
questions  he  agrce.s  with  an  attoniey  to 
and  take  care  of  in  the  lump.    He  is  stud 
passions  themselves,  when  ne  should  be  i 
into  the  debates  among  men  which  ari 
them.    He  knows  the  argument  of  eac) 
orations  of  Demosthenes  and  TuUy,  but 
case  in  the  reports  of  our  own  courts, 
ever  took  him   for  a  fool ;  but  none,  e: 
intimate  friends,  know  he  has  a  great  dej 
This  turn  makes  him  at  once  both  disi; 
and  agreeable:  as  few  of  his  thoughts  ai 
fn>m  business,  they  are  most  of  tiiem  ht 
versation.    His  taste  for  books  is  a  little 
for  the  age   he  lives  in  ;  he   has  read 
approves  of  very  few.     His  familiarity 
customs,  manners,  actions,  and  writmi 

•At  that  tiiM  ths  gvnteeWil  part  of  tba  town. 

ffhii  fellow  WW  a  noted  ihariMr,  gww^jguw 
baochm  about  town,  at  tlM  Una  bar*  poiatad  w 
waU  known  la  BtaoUMsii^  and  tti  tkaa 
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tneients,  mdcM  bini  a  "wmj  delicate  obwnrer  of 
what  un-ura  To  him  in  the  present  world.  He  is 
au  excellent  critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play  is  his 
hoar  of  hui>inc5S ;  c^xactlv  at  five  he  pfisses  tnrough 
Xew-Iuu,  crosses  throu*^!!  RuHsell-court,  and  lakes 
atuni  at  Will's  till  the  plaj  biggins;  he  has  his 
ihoes  nibbed  and  his  perriwie  powdered  at  the 
barberV  as  toii  if:o  into  the  Ivose.  It  is  for  the 
irood  of  the  audience  when  he  is  at  a  play,  for  the 
actors  have  an  ambition  to  please  him. . 

The  pennon  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew 
Ppeepoit,  a  inerchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  city 
of  Lundnu.     A  person  of  indefatigable  industry, 
Strang  reason,  and  great  experience.    His  notions 
of  trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich 
man  has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which 
Would  make  no  great  fi^re  were  ne  not  a  rich 
man>  he  calls  the  sea  the  British  Common.    He  is 
acquainted  with  commerce  in  all  its  parts,  and 
will  tell  vuu  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way 
lo  extend  dominion  by  arms :  for  true  power  is  to 
be  gut  b)r  arts  and  industry.    He  will  often  argue, 
that  if  tKis  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated, 
we  should  gain  from  one  nation  ;  and  if  anothor, 
from  anothor.    I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  dili- 
g«fOoe  luakLS  more  lasting  acquisitions  than  valor, 
and  that  bloth  has  ruined  more  natitms  than  the 
sword.     He  abounds  in  several  frugal  maxims, 
among  wliich  the  greatest  favorite  is,  "  A  penny 
Hired  is  a  penny  got."    A  general  trader  of  good 
fenne   is    plcasanter   ctmipany  than    a   general 
ichular;  and  Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural  .unaf- 
fected eloquence,  the  perspicuity  of  his  discourse 
gives  the  same  pleasure  that  wit  would  in  another 
nan.    He  has  made  his  fortune  himself;  and  says 
that  England  may  be  richer  than  other  kingdonis, 
by  as  p&in  methods  as  he  himself  is  richer  than 
oLber  loen:  though  at  the  same  time  I  can  say 
tbif  of  him.  that  there  is  not  a  point  in  the  com- 
pass, but  blows  homo  a  ship  in  which  he  is  an 
^fWB«r. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  sits  Cap- 
tain Stmiry.*  a  ^ftMitleman  of  great  courage,  good 
u:uler»caiiiling,  but  invincible  modesty.      He  is 
oae  <if  iho?*c'  that  dewrve  very  well,  but  are  very 
ask  ward  at  putting  their  talents  within  the  ob- 
KTvatiim  of  Ku<.-h  as  should  take  notice  of  them. 
Uf  Tj.-'  Kiime  years  a  captain,  and  behaved  hini- 
»e[fvi']k  ^reat  gallantry  in  Koveral  engagements 
ar.J  a*  ^-i-vinU  t^iei^es;  but  having  a  small  estate 
(if  hi^  otrn.  and  being  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he 
hvi  qraitt-d  a  w:iv  of  life  in  which  no  man  can 
riiK.'  Kiiit.iViIy  to  his  merit,  who  is  not  something 
of  armirti'T  an  well  as  a  soldier.     I  have  heard 
Lim  ufr^n  lament,  that  in  a  profession  where  merit 
Vt  plact-ii  in  so  conspicuous  a  view,  impudence 
tk'.uld  '^t  the  bi'iter  of  modesty.    When  he  Inul 
lukcd  t*i  this  purpose,  I  never  heard  him  make  a 
buor  exprcHsiiin.  b'.it  frankly  cx>nfess  that  he  left 
tli^  wwfid,  Kt  .in«i«f  he  was  nut  fit  for  it.     A  strict. 
h"n*n»:y,   and  an  even  regular  behavior,  arc    iu 
tht>mo4'iv«'^  obstacles    to    liim    that    must   pr(!!*s 
tbr(i:>L'n  crr»wdA.  who  endeavor  at  the  same  end 
with  him>4-lf.  tlur  favor  of  a  coininaiuler.    He  will, 
h<i«vrpr.  in  hi!«  way  of  talk  excuse  generals,  for 
lait  il;^j^»^iii!^  accurding  to  men's   dessert,  or  in- 

?'iiriii;^  iiiio  it ;  f<»r,  *Hiy»s  he,  that  great  man  who 
a«  a  nil  lid  to  help  nie,  has  as  many  to  break 
i^^u^h  to  come  at  nie,  an  I  liave  to  come  at  him : 
:hirk'f>irtj  liv  will  conclude,  that  the  man  who 
Vfjid  mak**  a  figure.  e^i>ecially  in  a  military  way,  I 
■U4t  st'i  over  all  falsi?  niodesW,  and  assist  Ins  ^ 
pain»u  a^n:»t  the  importunity  of'^other  prctendeni, 

*  It  bu  bv^n  niil,  thmt  the  re«l  peraun  alladrd  to  nnder 
(k»  naaw  w  C.  Kcmpenfcit,  fktber  of  the  Admiral  Kemp* 
•Efrit  «hj  deplonblv  luKt  bis  life,  when  the  Uoyal  Uuoz]{e  of 
;ng«asMBk  tt  ^Ji^tbcwi,  Aug.  W,  17&I. 


by  a  proper  asflnranee  in  his  own  vindicatioa 
He  says  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in 
asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  as  it  is  a 
military  fear  to  be  slow  in  attacking  when  it  it 
your  duty.  With  this  candor  does  the  gentleman 
speak  of  himself  and  others.  The  saine  frank- 
ness runs  through  all  his  conversation.  The 
military  part  of  his  life  has  furnished  him  with 
many  adventures,  iu  the  relation  of  which  he  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  company;  for  he  is  never 
overbearing,  though  accustomed  to  command  men 
in  the  utmost  degree  below  him ;  nor  ever  too 
obsequious,  from  a  habit  of  obeying  men  highly 
above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  hu- 
morists, unacquainted  with  the  gallantries  and 
pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have  among  us  the  gal- 
lant Will  Honeycomb,*  a  gentleman  who,  acc<>rd- 
ind  to  his  years,  should  be  in  the  decline  of  his 
life,  but  having  been  very  careful  of  his  person, 
and  always  had  a  veiy  easy  fortune,  time  has  made 
but  verv  little  impression,  either  by  wrinkles  on 
his  forehead,  or  traces  on  his  brain.  His  person 
is  well  tumcil,  and  of  a  gooil  height.  He  is  very 
ready  at  that  sort  of  discourse  with  which  men 
usually  entertain  women.  He  has  all  his  life 
dressctl  very  wrell,  and  remembers  habits  as  others 
do  men.  He  can  smile  when  one  speaks  to  him, 
and  laughs  easQy.  He  knows  tlie  history  of  every 
mode,  and  can  inform  you  from  which  of  the 
French  king's  wenches  our  wives  and  daughters 
had  this  manner  of  curling  their  hair,  that  way  of 
placing  their  hoods— whose  frailty  was  covered 
Dv  such  a  sort  of  petticoat,  and  whose  vanity  to 
snow  her  foot  made  tliat  part  of  the  dress  so  snort 
in  such  a  year.  In  a  word,  all  his  conversation 
and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  female  world.  As 
other  men  of  nis  age  w^ill  take  notice  to  ytm  what 
such  a  minister  said  upon  such  an  occasion,  he 
will  tell  you,  when  Uie  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced 
at  court,  such  a  woman  was  then  smitten— auothw 
was  taken  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  in 
the  Park.  In  all  these  important  relations,  he  has 
ever  about  the  same  time  received  a  kind  glance, 
or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  some  celebrated  beauty, 
motlier  of  the  present  Lord  Such  a-ono.  If  you 
speak  of  a  young  commoner  that  said  a  lively 
thing  in  the  lumse,  he  starts  up,  "He  has  good 
blood  in  his  veins,  Tom  Mirable  b<*got  him;  the 
rogue  cheated  me  in  that  affair;  tJial  young  fellow's 
mother  used  me  more  like  a  dog  than  any  woman 
I  ever  made  advances  to."  Tliis  way  of  talking 
of  his  very  much  enlivens  the  conversation  among 
us  of  a  more  sedate  turn ;  and  1  find  then>  is  not 
one  of  the  company,  but  myself,  who  rarely  s]>eak 
Hi  all,  but  speaks  of  him  as  of  that  sort  of  man, 
who  is  usually  called  a  wvll-bred  fine  gentleman. 
To  conclude  his  character,  where  women  are  not 
concerned,  he  is  an  honest,  worthy  msin. 

I  cannot  tell  wheth<'r  I  am  to  account  him  whom 
I  am  next  to  speak  of,  as  one  of  our  company; 
for  he  visits  us  out  seldom  ;  but  when  he  does,  it 
adds  to  every  man  else  a  new  enjoyment  of  him- 
self. He  is  a  clergyman,  a  very  philosophic  man, 
of  general  learning.  gri*at  sanctity  of  life,  and  the 
most  exact  gooil  breeaing.  He  has  the  misfortune 
to  iHi  of  a  very  weak  conMitulion,  and  conse- 
quently, cannot  acc<.'pt  of  such  cares  and  business 
as  preFennciits  in  his  function  would  oblige  hire 
to ;  he  is  therefore  among  divines  wltal  a  chaml)er- 
counselor  is  among  lawyers.  The  probity  of  his 
mind,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  liim  fol- 
lowers, as  being  eloquent  or  loud  aiivunces  others. 
He  seldom  introduces  the  subject  he  H|)oaks  ujxm; 


•U  hM  beea  nid  that  Colonel  Cleland  was  nuppowd  If 
have  toen  the  f«l  ptKwa  aDc&Hl  to  uxuler  thii  cbanctsr. 
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bat  ve  Mv  to  fur  gone  in  jmn,  that  be  obnirca, 
vbeu  he  u  anHfOHf  us,  m  eamcKtocw  to  h^ve  hin 
fiUl  OD  soaw  diviiie  topic,  which  be  alvart  tnaU 
with  much  aulhuritT,  am  une  vko  ift  hastenjni^  to 
the  object  of  all  bib  wiithM,  and  coEioeivc«  hope 
Croat  hih  decavH  aod  iiifinniuta.  These  are  mj 
oniixuuy  comp4UiionB.i-^lL 


Vo.  3.]   SA.TURDAT,  MARCH  3. 1710-11. 

Wt  ^w>  onlnoe  fert  itadlo  derioetaf  adhnvt, 
Aot  qiUMa  m  rabut  MoJtvm  hlsiu  aat*  Borali, 
Alqoc  In  qu*  ntioae  fnit  coBtenta  maflf  nMiM^ 
Ib  auBuib  Mdun  pUirumnfu  Tidmmar  oMra. 

LccK^  L  It,  no. 

What  rtodlw  pImm.  what  noit  deU<ht, 

Aad  fU  men'i  tfaoo^ta,  thaj  dnaai  tfaea  o'er  at  nifhL 

Ckucb. 

Iv  one  of  my  rambler,  or  rather  specalations,  I 
looked  into  the  ifnat  hall,  vhere  the  bank  U  kept, 
and  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  nee  the  directora, 
seeretarieH,  and  clerks,  with  all  the  other  membeni 
of  that  wealthy  corporation ,  ranged  iu  their  several 
stations,  according  to  the  parts  they  act  in  that 
just  and  regular  economy.  This  rerived  iu  my 
oietnory  the  luany  discu'urses  which  I  had  \hh\i 
read  and  lieard  concerning  the  deciy  of  public 
credit,  with  the  methods  of  restoring  it,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  have  always  been  defective,  be- 
cause they  have  always  Ijeen  made  with  an  eye  to 
seDarate  interet»ts  and  party  principles. 

The  thoughts  of  tiu;  day  gave  niv  mind  employ- 
ment for  a  whole  night,  so  that  (  fell  inHensibly 
into  a  kind  of  nieth4»dical  dntam,  which  diKposetl 
all  my  contemplations  into  a  vinion,  or  allegory, 
or  what  else  the  reader  shall  please  to  call  it. 

Ifethought  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where  I 
liad  been  the  morning  before ;  but  to  my  surprise, 
instead  of  the  compaiiy  that  I  left  there',  I  saw  to- 
ward the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  b(;aatiful  virgin, 
seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Her  name  (as  tney 
told  me  was  Public  Credit.  The  walls,  instead 
of  being  adorned  with  pictures  and  maps,  were 
bang  with  many  acts  of  parliament  written   in 

Sdluen  letters.  At  the  upper  end  of  tlie  hall  was 
le  magna  charta,  with  the  act  of  uniformity  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  act  of  toleration  on  the  left. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, which  was  placed  full  in  the  eye  of  the 
virgin  that  sat  ui)on  the  throne.  Both  the  sides 
of  Uie  hall  witrc  covered  with  such  acts  of  parlia- 
ment as  had  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
public  funds.  The  lady  seemed  to  set  an  un- 
H^Niakablu  value  upon  these  several  piccefl  of  fi.r- 
niture,  insomuch  that  she  often  refreshed  her 
eye  with  them,  and  often  smiled  with  a  secret 
])lMuiun<,  as  she  looked  upon  them ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  showiNl  a  very  particular  uneasiness, 
if  she  Huw  anything  aj^iprooching  that  might  hurt 
tluiui.  Hho  Hpi>i*aivd.  indeed,  infinitely  timorous 
in  all  her  lN*havior  ;  and  whether  it  was  from  the 
deliciicy  of  her  constitution,  or  that  she  was  trou- 
bltnl  with  vap<»rs,  as  I  was  afterward  told  by  one 
who  I  found  was  none  of  her  well-wishers,  site 
chnngi'd  color,  and  startlini  at  everything  she 
heanl.  She  wur  likewise  (as  I  after^'ard  found) 
a  levator  valetudinarian  than  any  I  jiad  ever  met 
wHh  even  in  her  own  sex,  and*^  subject  to  such 
momentary  consumptions,  that,  iu  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  she  should  fall  away  from  the  most 
florid  complexion,  and  most  healthful  state  of 
body,  aud  witlier  into  a  skeleton.  Her  recoveries 
m'ero  oft4*n  as  sudden  as  her  decays,  insomuch  that 
•he  Voiild  revive  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wasting 
distumiiur,  into  a  habit  of  the  highest  health  and 
▼ittor. 
I  bad  rwj  aoon  an  opportunity  of  obeerring 


There  sat  at  her  feet  a  couple  of 
reeeiTcd  every  hour  Ictien  from  all  paru  o 
world,  which' the  one  or  the  other  of  them 
perpetually  reading  to  b<tr;  and  aooording  u 
news  she  heard,  to  which  she  was  exceed: 
attentive,  she  changed  e(4or,  and  discoveiod  i 
symptoms  of  heaixh  or  sickness. 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  bei 
bags  of  money,  which  were  piled  upon  one  an 
so  nigh  that  they  toocbed  w  ceiling.  The 
on  her  right  hand  and  on  her  left,  was  co 
with  vast  sums  of  gi4d,  that  rose  up  in  pyn 
on  either  side  of  Mr.    But  this  I  did  not  ao 


wonder  at,  when  1  heard,  upon  inquiry,  tha 
bad  the  same  virtue  in  her  touch  which*  the 
tdl  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly  p<issess4 
and  that  she  could  convert  whatever  she  pi 
into  that  precious  metal. 

Alter  a  little  dizziness,  and  confused  hui 
thought,  which  a  man  often  meets  with  in  ad 
methought  the  hall  was  alarmed,  the  d(*or 
open,  and  there  entered  luUf  a  dozen  of  the 
hideous  phantoms  that  1  had  ever  seen  veve 
dream)  uefore  that  time.     They  came  in  t 
two,  though  matched  in  the  most  dissociable 
uer,  aud  mingled  together  iu  a  kind  of  danc 
would  be  too  tedious  to  describe  their  habit 
persons,  for  which  reason  I  shall  oulv  iufor 
reader,  that  the  first  couple  were   Tyraun 
Anarchy,  the  second  were  Bigotry  and  All 
the  third  the  Genius  of   the  coranionwea 
young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years  of 
whose  name  I  could  not  leAru.    He  had  a 
iu  his  right  hand,  which  in  the  dance  he 
brandished  at  the  act  of  scttleiueut ;  aud  a  c 
who  stood  by  me,  whispered  iu  my  ecir.  tJ 
saw  a  sponge  in  his  left  naud.f     Tlic  d:uic« 
many  jarriug  natures  put  me  iu  mind  of  th 
moon,  aud  earth  in  the  Rehearsal,  that  daiu 
gether  for  no  other  eud  but  to  eclipse  (»nr  ai 

The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  wh 
been  before  said,  that  the  lady  on  ilu^  tfiroue 
have  been  almost  frightened  to  distraction,  h 
seen  but  any  one  of  these  specters ;  wha 
must  have  been  her  condition  when  sho  s:iv 
all  in  a  body  Y  8he  faiulcd  and  died  away 
sight, 

£1  neque  Jam  color  est  iiilt«to  nandoro  ruhori : 
Nee  Tl]{or,  ei  rirefy  et  qnm  niodo  tL«  {ilaoutiHiit, 
Nee  oorpiu  roiuanok ^^h'lit  Mrr.,  iii,  4i)l. 


-II<!r  ftpiritfl  ftint, 


Her  bloomiiig  diwkn  a.'umme  a  pallhl  taint, 
And  inuroa  hor  funu  ruinaiua. 

There  was  a  great  cluinge  in  the  hill  of  i 
bags,  and  the  heaps  of  money,  the  former  ( 
iug  aud  falling  into  so  many  empty  bags, 
now  found  not  above  a  tenth  port  of  the 
been  filli>d  with  money. 

The  rest  that  took  up  the  same  space,  aiu 
the  siune  figure,  as  the  bajw  that  were  real  I; 
with  money,  had  been  Mown  up  with  n 
called  into  my  memory  the  bags  full  ol 
which  Homer  tells  us  his  hero  rvceivcMl  as 
sent  from  iEolus.  The  gn^nt  hi^ap^  ^i  g 
either  side  the  throue  now  appeared  to  b 
heaps  of  paper,  or  little  oiles  of  Jioiohnl 
bouud  up  together  in  bundles,  like  Ltuih  fa; 

While  I  was  lamenting  thii  sudden  Jt»s 
that  had  been  made  bt^fon;  nu*,  the  avIioU 
vanished.  In  the  room  of  the  frighifui  sj 
there  now  entered  a  second  dance  of  app:i 
Y&rj  agreeably  matched  together,  end  m:idu 


•Jamea  Btaasri,  tiM  pntradad  IMnoa  of  Walea»  hot 
la  1688^-«M  TSt,  Ko^^- 
fTowliM  oat  tiM  — ** — 
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TVTaanable  phantoms.  The  firat  pair  was  Liberlj, 
witn  Monarchy  at  her  Tisht  hand.  The  second  was 
Moderation  leading  in  Religion  ;  and  the  third  a 
person  whom  I  had  ncyer  seen,*  with  the  Oenius 
of  Oreat  Britain.  At  the  first  entrance  the  lady 
icriTad,  the  bigs  swelled  to  their  former  bulk,  the 
pile  of  fagots  and  heaps  of  paper  changed  into 
pjramidbof  guineas:  and  for  my  own  part  I  was  so 
transportod  with  joy  that  I  awaked,  though  I  must 
confess  I  would  fain  hare  fallen  asleep  again  to 
hare  closed  my  vision,  if  I    could  haro    done 


JTo.  4.]    MONDAY.  MARCH  5,  1710-11. 


Egregit  moiiaUim  ftltiqiw  fflentitr 

OiM  of  anramnKm  MntM  and  rMerre. 
A5  author,  when  he  first  appears  in  the  world, 
if  Tcfy  apt  to  believe  it  has  nothing  to  think  of 
but  his  perfurmances.    With  a  good  share  of  this 
Tsnity  in  my  heart,  I  made  it  my  business  these 
three  days  to  listen  after  my  own  fame ;  and  as  I 
have  sometimes  met  with  circumstances  which 
did  not  displease  me,  I  hare  been  encountered  b^ 
otheni  which  gave  me  much  mortification.    It  is 
incredible  to  tniuk  how  empty  1  hare  in  this  time 
observed  some  part  of  the  species  to  be,  what  mere 
blanks  they  arc  when  they  first  cume  abroad  in  the 
■Miming,  how  utterly  they  are  at  a  stand  until  they 
■e  Bet  a-going  by  some  paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 
Such  persons  are  very  aoo^>table  to  a  young  au- 
&or,  for  they  desire  no  more  in  anything  but  to 
bs  new,  to  be  agreeable.    If  I  found  consolation 
mmg  such,  I  was  as  much  disquieted  by  the  in- 
e^Mcity  of  others.    These  are  mortals  who  have 
a  eertain  curiosity  without  power  of  reflection, 
sad  perused  my  papers  like  spectators  rather  than 
leaders.    But  tnere  is  so  little  pleasure  in  inqui- 
ries that  so  nearly  concern  ourselves  (it  being  the 
vont  way  in  the  world  to  fame,  to  be  too  anxious 
■boat  it)  that  upon  the  whole  I  resolved  for  the 
fntnre  to  go  on  in  my  ordinary  way ;  and  without 
too  much  fear  or  hope  about  the  business  of  repu- 
tatirin,  to  be  very  careful  of  the  design  of  my 
actions,  but  very  negligent  of  the  consequences 
id  them. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act  by 
ny  other  rule,  than  the  care  of  satisfyinjjp  our 
0^  miiids  in  what  we  do.  One  would,  think  a 
nl<»3t  man.  who  concemeil  himself  with  no  one 
brcaihing.  should  be  very  little  liable  to  niisrepre- 
ienrations ;  .ind  yet  I  rcfmembiT  1  was  once  taiccii 
up  fur  a  Jesuit,  for  no  other  reason  than  ni}'  pro- 
found taciturnity.  It  is  from  this  misfortune, 
that,  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  since 
aflected  crowds.  He  who  comes  into  assemblies 
only  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  not  to  make  a 
fi^ur>?.  cnjtiv-4  the  plea.suros  of  retirement  in  a 
more  ezquiHitii  degriv  than  he  possibly  coulil  in 
hif  cltrtet ;  the  lover,  the  ambitious,  and  the  miser. 
are  foUnwtxl  thither  by  a  worsu  crowd  than  any 
they  can  withdraw  from.  To  bu  exempt  from  thu 
pavVlun^  with  which  others  arc  tormented,  is  the 
'ixiiv  plt-asini^  solitude.  I  can  very  justly  say 
vrrji  Tne  nagr,  **1  am  never  lc>is  alone  than  when 
alone." 

As  I  am  insii^iificant  to  the  company  in  public 
filaccs.  and  as  it  is  visible  I  do  not  conie  tliilher 
u  m-ist  do,  to  show  niys4.*lf,  I  gratify  the  vanity 
of  all  who  preti'Ud  to  make  an  appearance,  ancl 
havv  oflen  as  kind  looks  from  well  dressed  gen- 
(leoben  and  ladies,  as  a  p'xjt  would  bestow  upon 
ocfc  of  his  audience.  Tlnfrc  arc  so  many  j^ratifi- 
casioDS  attend  this  public  sort  of  obscurity,  that 

•  Tb«  BecttT  of  lU&brer,  aftsrwuil  Ueoige  L 


some  little  distastes  I  daily  receive  hare  lost  their 
anguish ;  and  I  did,  the  other  day,  without  th« 
least  displeasure,  overhear  one  say  of  me,  "  that 
strange  fellow;"  and  another  answer,  "I  have 
known  the  fellow's  face  these  twelve  years,  and 
so  must  you  ;  but  I  believe  you  are  the  first  ever 
asked  who  he  was."  There  are,  1  must  confess, 
many  to  whom  my  person  is  as  well  known  as 
that  of  their  nearest  relations,  who  give  them- 
selves no  further  trouble  about  calling  me  by  my 
name  or  quali^,  but  speak  of  me  very  currently 
by  the  appellation  of  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him. 

To  make  un  for  these  trivial  disadvantages,  I 
have  the  highest  satisfiEU!tion  of  beholding  all 
nature  with  an  unprejudiced  eye;  and  having 
nothings  to  do  with  men's  passions  or  interests,  I 
can,  with  the  gruter  sagacity,  consider  their 
talents,  manners,  failings,  and  merits. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  want  any  one 
sense,  possess  the  others  with  greater  force  and 
vivacity.  Thus  my  want  of,  or  railier  resignation 
of  speech,  gives  me  the  advantages  of  a  dumb 
man.  I  have,  methinks,  a  more  than  ordinary 
penetration  in  seeing ;  and  flatter  myself  that  I 
nave  looked  into  the  highest  and  lowest  of  mac- 
kind,  and  made  shrewd  guesses  without  being  ad- 
mitted to  their  conversation,  at  the  inmost  thoughts 
and  reflections  of  all  whom  I  behold.  It  is  m>m 
hence  that  ffood  or  ill  fortune  has  no  manner  of 
force  towara  affecting  my  judgment.  I  see  men 
flourishing  in  courts,  and  languishing  in  jails, 
without  being  prejudiced,  from  their  circumstances, 
to  their  favor  or  disadvantage;  but  from  their 
inward  manner  of  bearing  their  condition,  often 
pity  the  prosperous,  and  sdmire  the  unhappy. 

Those  who  converse  with  the  dumb,  know  from 
the  turn  of  their  eyes,  and  the  changes  of  their 
countenance,  their  sentiments  of  the  objects  be- 
fore them.  I  have  indulged  my  silence  to  such 
an  extravagance  that  the  few  who  are  intimate 
with  me  answer  my  smiles  with  concurrent  sen- 
tences, and  argue  to  the  very  point  I  shaked  my  • 
head  at,  without  my  spealting.  Will  Honey- 
comb was  veiY  entertaining  the  other  night  at  a 
play,  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  on  his  right  hand, 
while  I  was  at  his  left.  The  gentleman  believed 
Will  was  talking  to  himself,  wucn  upon  my  look- 
ing with  great  approbation  at  a  young  thing  in  a 
box  ))efore  us,  he  said,  "I  am  quiti*  of  another 
opinion.  She  has,  I  will  allow,  a  very  pleasing 
aspiH^t,  but,  methinks,  that  simplicity  in  her  ccmn- 
tenance  is  rather  childish  than  inno<!(int/'  When 
I  observed  her  a  second  time,  he  said,  **  I  grant 
her  dress  is  very  becoming,  but  m*rh:ips  the  merit 
of  that  choice  is  owing  to  her  inotner;  tor  though," 
continued  he,  **  1  allow  a  beauty  to  >x>  as  mucn  to 
be  commended  for  the  elegance  of  her  dress,  as  a 
wit  for  that  of  his  language,  yet  if  she  has  stolen 
the  color  of  her  riblx)ns  from  another,  or  IumI  ad- 
vice a)>out  her  trimmings,  I  sh.iil  not  allow  her 
the  praise  of  dn*ss,  any  more  than  1  would  call  a 
plagiary  an  author."  When  I  threw  my  eye 
toward  the  next  woman  to  her,  Will  snoke  what  I 
looked,  according  to  his  romantic  inia^-iuution,  in 
the  following  manner : 

"  Dehold.  you  who  dare,  that  charming  virgin  ; 
behold  the  ijeauty  of  her  ])ersun  chjist.ized  by  the 
innocence  of  her  thoughts.  ChaMity,  j;u<Ml-na- 
tnre,  :ind  iiff"ubility,  are  the  gr.ves  that  play  in  her 
crmnteuance ;  she  know.s  she  is  hauAsonie,  but 
•*he  knows  she  is  good.  Conscious  bravity  uilornod 
with  conscious  virtue  1  What  a  spirit  is  there  in 
thos;«»  eyes !  What  a  bloom  in  tliat  i>erson  !  How 
is  the  whole  woman  expressed  in  h-T  appearance  I 
llcr  air  has  the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her  look 
the  force  of  language.' 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  my  eyes  away  from  this 
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object,  and  therefore  I  turned  them  to  the  thonght- 
leM  CFcatiireR  whu  make  up  the  lump  of  that  sex, 
and  move  a  knowing  eye  no  more  than  the  por- 
traiture of  initi^ificant  people  bv  ordiniuy  paint- 
ers, which  are  but  pictures  of  pictures. 

Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the 
^neral  entertainment  of  my  life :  I  never  enter 
into  the  commerce  of  discourse  with  any  but  mv 
particular  friends,  and  not  in  public  eVen  witL 
them.  Such  a  habit  has  perhaps  raisi'd  in  me 
uncommon  reflections ;  but  this  effect  1  cannot 
commuuicate  but  by  my  writings.  As  my  pK'as- 
ures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  the 
sight,  I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happine.<s  that  I 
have  always  had  an  <^asy  and  familiar  admittance 
to  the  fair' sex.  If  I  ncrer  praiecd  or  flattered,  1 
never  belied  or  contradicted  them.  As  the^e  com- 
pose half  the  world,  and  are,  by  the  junt  cuin- 
plaisaiice  and  gallantry  of  our  nation,  the  more 
powerful  part  of  our  pef>ple,  I  shall  dedicate  a 
considerable  hhare  of  these,  my  speculations,  to 
their  service,  and  shall  lead  the  young  throu«^h 
all  the  becoming  duties  of  virginity,  inarri:ige, 
and  widowhood.  When  it  is  a  woman's  day,  in 
my  works,  I  shall  endeavor  at  a  stylr  ana  air 
nuitable  to  their  underbtanding.  When  I  say  this, 
I  must  \)e  understood  to  mean,  that  I  shall  not 
lower  but  exalt  the  subjects  1  treat  upon.  Dis- 
course for  their  entertainment  is  not  to  be  debased, 
but  refine<l.  A  man  may  apjx'ar  learned  with«>ut 
talking  sentences,  as  in  his  ordinary  gesture  he 
discovers  he  can  dance,  though  he  'd(»es  not  cut 
capers.  In  a  word,  I  shall  take  it  for  the  greatest 
glory  of  my  work,  if  among  reasonable  women 
Uiis  paper  may  furnish  tea-table  talk.  In  order  to 
it,  I  shall  treat  on  matters  which  relate  to  females, 
as  they  are  concerned  to  approach  or  fly  from  the 
other  sex,  or  as  they  are  tied  to  them  by  blood, 
interest,  or  affection.  Upon  this  occasion  I  think 
it  but  reasonable  to  declare,  that  whatever  skill  I 
may  have  in  speculation,  1  shall  never  Inaray  what 
tlie  eyes  of  lovers  say  to  each  otlier  in  my  ])res- 
ence.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  not  think  myself 
obliged  by  this  promise  to  conceal  any  false'  pro- 
testations which  I  observe  made  by  glances  in 
public  asMMublies :  but  endeavor  to  make  both 
BcxcH  appear  in  their  conduct  what  tliey  are  in 
their  hearts.  By  this  iiieans.  love,  during  the 
time  of  my  speculations,  shall  be  carried  on  with 
the  same  sincerity  as  any  other  affair  of  less  con- 
sideration. As  tliis  is  the  greatest  concern,  men 
shall  )h'  from  henceforth  liable  to  the  greatest  re- 
proa4*h  for  misbehavior  in  it.  Falsehood  in  love 
shall  he.reiifter  U*ar  a  blacker  asjK'Ct  than  infidelitv 
in  friendship,  or  villany  in  business.  For  thfs 
great  and  good  end,  all  breaches  against  that  no- 
ble passion,  the  cement  of  s(»cietv,  shall  l)e  se- 
verely examined.  But  tliis,  and  all  other  matters 
hMNWilv  hinted  at  now,  and  in  my  fonner  pajxTs, 
bhull  fiave  their  proper  place  in  my  followinir  ditt- 
couriAiS.  The  present  writing  is  only  t<i  admon- 
ish the  world,  that  they  shall  not  find  in  ine  an 
idle  but  a  busy  Spectator. — K. 


No.  5.]    TUESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1710-11. 

Ppcrtntuiu  tuJmlMd  liritim  teneatiii?— Has..  Ani.  Poet.,  v.  5. 
A(Uititt«d  to  tlie  night,  wuuld  yoa  nut  lau^li  f 

Ax  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly 
lavish  m  its  decorations,  as  its  only  desigu  is  to 
eratify  the  senses,  and  kci>p  up  an  indolent  atten- 
tion 111  the  audience.  Common  sense  however 
n*quire8,  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the 
scenes  and  machines  which  may  appear  child- 
Mi  and  absurd.  How  would  t&e  wits  of  Kin^ 
Ohfti'lua'a  time  have  laughed  to  have  seen  N  icolini 


exposed  to  a  tempest  in  robos  of  ermine,  am 
jug  in  an  open  boat  upon  a  lea  of  pasteb 
What  a  field  of  raillery  w<»uld  they  have  bei 
into,  had  they  been  entertained  with  paintec 

Sons  spitting  wildfire,  enchanted  chariots  < 
y  Flanders'  mares,  and  n*al  cascades  in  art 
landscapes?  A  little  skill  in  criticism  wou 
form  us,  that  shadows  and  realities  ought  no 
mixed  together  in  the  same  piece ;  and  th 
scenes  which  are  designed  as  the  represent 
of  nature  should  be  filled  with  resenuilance. 
not  with  the  things  thc>mselves.  If  one 
represent  a  wide  champaign  country  fillet 
herds  and  flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous  tc 
the  country  only  upon  the  scenes,  and  to 
several  parts  o{  the  stage  with  sheep  and 
This  is  joining  together  inconsistencic^s.  an 
king  the  decoration  partly  real  and  parti; 
ginary.  I  would  recommend  what  I  hay 
said  to  the  dircnrtors,  as  well  as  to  the  admin 
our  in(»dorn  ofiera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets,  about  t 
night  ago,  I  saw  an  ordinary  fellow  carr 
cage  full  of  little  birds  upon  his  shoulder 
as  I  was  wondering  witn  myself  what  i 
would  put  them  to,  he  was  met  very  lucli 
an  acquaintance,  who  had  the  sanfc  cui 
Upon  his  asking  what  he  had  upon  his  she 
he  told  him  that  he  had  been  buying  spj 
for  the  opera.  "Sparrows  for  the  opera, 
his  friend,  lickini^  nis  lips;  "what!  are  t 
be  roasted?'* — ^"^o,  no,  says  the  other, 
are  to  enter  toward  the  end  ot  the  first  act, 
fly  about  the  stage." 

This  strajijg^  dialogue  awakened  my  cu 
so  far,  that  I  immediately  bought  the  op( 
which  means  I  perceived  the  sparrows  ^ 
act  the  part  of  singing  birds  in  a  delightful 
though  upon  a  nearer  inquiry  1  found  th< 
rows  put  the  same  trick  ui>on  the  audien 
Sir  Martin  Mar-all*  practiced  upon  his  mi 
for  though  they  flew  in  sight,  the  musi 
ciHHled  from  a  concert  of  flagt^lets  and  bin 
which  were  planted  behind  tlie  scenes, 
same  time  I  made  this  discovery,  I  found 
discourse  of  the  actors,  that  there  wen*  gn 
signs  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the 
that  it  had  been  proposed  to  break  down 
of  the  wall,  and  to  sur])rise  the  audience 
[larty  of  a  hundred  horse,  and  that  thei 
actually  a  project  of  bringing  the  New-riy 
the  house,  to  be  employed  in  jtJts-d'eau  and 
works.  This  project,  as  I  nave  since  h€ 
p(»stponed  till  the  summer  season,  whei 
thought  the  coolness  that  proceeds  from  foi 
and  cascades  will  be  more  acceptable  and  i 
ing  to  people  of  quality.  In  the  meanti 
find  out  a  more  agreeable  entertainment 
winter  season,  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  is  filU 
thunder  and  lightning,  illuminations  an 
works,  which  the  audience  may  look  upoi 
out  catching  cold,  and  indeed  without  mui 
ger  of  being  burnt  ;  for  there  are  several  i 
filled  with  water,  and  ready  to  play  at  a  nr 
warning,  in  case  aiiy  such  accident  shoul 
pen.  H«)wever,  as  I  have  a  very  gre^it  frie 
for  the  owner  of  this  theater,  t  liofw  that 
been  wise  enough  to  insure  his^  house  be: 
would  let  this  opera  be  acted  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  scenes  should  1 
surprising,  which  were  contrived  by  two  p 
diflerent  nations,  and  raised  by  two  magici 
different  sexes.    Armida  (as  we  are  t4>ld 
argument)  ▼!>  a&  Amazonian  euchantrei 


•  A  eooMdv  by  J*  TfrjdmL,  borrowtd  from  QulnauU 
IndiKnt,  and  wt  Itoerdi  of  aiolte*. 
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poor  Sgnior  Caraini  (as  we  learn  from  the  persons  I  tween  London  and  Wise*  (who  will  \^  appointed 
nrprawDted)  a  Christian  conjurer  (Mago  Ckria-  gardeners  of  the  playhouse)  to  funiiuh  the  opera 
timm).    1  inuHt  confess  I  nai  verj  much  pusxled   of  Kinaldo  and  Arm ida  with  an  oraiigc-grovc:  and 

that  the  next  time  it  is  acted,  the  singing-birds 
will  be  personated  by  torn-tits,  the  undertakers 
being  rcsolvod  to  Kpare  neitlier  pains  nor  monej 
for  the  gratification  of  the  audience.— C. 


to  find  how  an  Amaxou  should  oe  venea  in  the 
jUck  art,  or  how  a  good  Christian,  for  such  is  the 
oart  of  the  magician,  should  deal  with  the  devil. 
To  cnnr»ider  the  poet  after  the  conjurers,  I  shall 
pre  jou  a  taste  of  the  Italian,  from  the  first  lines 
«f  hia  pivfaco :  "  Eecoti,  beniyw  Uitore,  un  pmrto 
tf  poehf  were,  eke  te  ben  nmto  di  notU,  non  e  pero 
mhmrt9  di  tenebre,  md  ti  ford  eonoacere  Ji^io  d*Apol- 
la  CMi  qamlehe  raj^  di  Parnmne  .*"  "  Behold,  ^n- 
tle  reader,  tlie  birth  of  a  few  evenings,  which, 
thoai^h  it  be  the  offspring  of  the  night,  is  not  the 
abortive  of  darknei4s,  but  will  make  itself  known 
to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  with  a  certain  ray  of  Par- 
nassua."    lie  afterward  proceeds  to  call  Mynheer 


No.  6.]      WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  7, 1710-11. 

CreilobkDt  hoc  cnindc  neh«,  ct  morte  plAndum, 

Hi  JuTeniri  rotulo  non  aMorruxeiut  Jut.,  8at^  klU,  64 


'  TwM  implou*  then  (no  much  waji  aga  reTcr*!!) 

For  youth  to  kcvp  their  M«tB  when  an  old  man  appcar'dL 

I  KNOW  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as  the 
abuse  of  the  understanding,  and  yet  there  is  no 
one  vice  more  common.  It  has  diffused  itself 
Handel  the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to  acquaint  throui^h  both  sexes,  and  all  qualities  of  mankind, 
us,  in  the  same  sublimity  of  style,  that  he  com  and  there  is  hardly  tliat  penion  to  be  found,  who 
poaed  this  opera  in  a  fortnight.  Such  are  the  is  not  more  concerned  lor  the  reputation  of  wit 
witA  to  whos«  tastes  we  so  ambitiously  conform  and  sense,  than  of  honcwty  and  virtue.  But  this 
ouraelves.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  finest  writ<!r8 1  unhappy  affectation  of  being  wise  rather  than 
■moug  the  modem  Italians  express  themselves  in  honest,  witty  than  good-natured,  is  tlio  source  of 
Buch  a  florid  form  of  words,  and  such  tedious  most  of  the  ill  habits  of  life.  Such  false  imjprca- 
eiicumlocutions,  as  are  used  by  none  but  pedants  •  sioiis  ore  owing  to  the  abandoned  writings  of  men 
in  our  country;  and  at  the  same  time  fiil  their  j  of  wit,  and  the  awkward  imitation  of  the  rest  of 
writings  with  such  poor  imaginalions  and  con-  j  mankind. 


eeits,  a<s  our  yuuihs  are  ashaiuud  of  bcfunt  they 
have  been  two  years  at  the  university.  Some  may 
be  apt  !o  think  that  it  is  the  difference  of  genius 
whicn  produces  this  difference  in  the  works  of  the 
two  nations ;  bat  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this,  if  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  old  Ital- 
ians, such  as  Cicero  and  Virgil,  we  shall  find 
that  the  English  writers,  in  their  way  of  thinking 
and  expresi^ing  themselves,  reseinbje  those  authors 
■uch  more  than  the  modem  Itaiiaiui  pretend  to 
do.  And  as  fur  the  poet  himself,  from  whom  the 
dreams  of  this  opera*  are  taken,  I  must  entirely 
tfree  with  Monsieur  Buileau,  that  one  verse  in 
Virgil  i»  worth  all  the  clinquant  or  tinsel  of 
Tasflo. 

But  to  return  to  the  sparrows :  there  have  been 
so  manv  flii^hts  of  them  let  Ioom:  in  this  opera. 


For  this  reason  Sir  Roger  was  saying  last  night, 
that  he  was  of  opinion  none  but  men  of  fine  porta 
deserved  to  be  uangcd.  The  reflections  of  sudi 
men  ore  so  delicate  upon  all  occurrences  which 
Uiey  are  concerned  in,  that  they  should  be  ex* 
posed  to  more  than  ordinary  infamy  and  punish- 
ment, for  offending  offoinst  such  quick  odmoni' 
tions  OS  their  own  souls  give  them,  and  blunting 
the  fine  edge  of  their  minds  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  are  no  more  shocked  at  vice  and  folly  than 
men  of  slower  capacities.  There  is  no  greater 
monster  in  being,  than  a  very  ill  man  of  great 
parts.  He  lives  like  a  man  in  a  palsy,  with  one 
side  of  him  dead.  While  perhaps  he  enjoys  the 
satisfaction  of  luxuir,  of  wealth,  of  ambition,  he 
has  lost  the  taste  of  good-will,  of  friendship,  of 
innocence.     Scari'crow.  the  be<jri^ar  in  Lincoln's- 


that  it  IS  fcarnl  tiie  house  will  iievvr  get  riU  of  -  inn-fields,  who  disabled  himself  in  his  right  leg, 
them;  and  that  in  other  plays  they  may  moke  and  asks  alni"*  all  day  to  get  himH<«lf  a  warm  sup- 
their  '  '  *  ....•>..■.  i    i-         ,       •    .^ 


io  as 

perching    . 

veuiences  which  the  headb  uf  tho  audience  may  j  agreeable  than  moticm  ;  aiul  while  he  has  a  warm 

aumctimes  suffer  from  them.     I   am  crt-dibly  in-    fire  and  his  doxv,  never  reflects  that  he  deserves  to 


formed,  that  tlu're  was  once  a  design  of  existing 
into  an  n^xTa  the  story  of  Whittiii<^ton  and  his 
Cat,  and  that,  in  order  to  it,  there  nad  bet'ii  got 
U>i{f  iher  a  great  quaniity  of  mice;  but  Mr.  Kioh, 
the  propric:or  of  tlie  playhouse,  venr  i>ru«h'ntly 
eun^idered  th.it  it  woula  be  iiupoHriibfe  lor  the  cot 
to  kill  them  all.  and  that  coiiHi>quciitly  the  j>riiitUf8 
of  the  uv^isv  might  be  as  much  infesti-d  with  mice, 
af  the  prince  of  the  island  was  before  the  cat's  ar- 
rival upon  it;  for  which  rc*ason  he*wouhi  not  per 


be  whipped.  Lvery  man  wlio  termi uate.*«  his  satis- 
fiictions  and  enjoy monts  within  the  supply  of  his 
own  necessities  and  possioun  is,  says  bir  Roger, 
in  my  eye,  as  poor  a  rogue  as  Scarecrow.  "But," 
continued  he,  *'  for  the  loss  oi  public  and  private 
virtue,  we  ore  beholden  to  your  nn?n  of  fine  parts 
forsooth;  it  is  with  them  no  matter  what  is  done, 
so  it  he  done  with  an  air.  Hut  to  me.  who  am  so 
whimsical  in  n  corrupt  ago  as  lo  act  according  to 
nature  and  n-oson,  a  si'lfish  man,  in  the  most  shin- 
mit  it  tu  be  acted  ii:  his  house.  And  indeed  1 1  ing  circumstance  and  equipage,  appears  in  the 
cannot  blame  him;  i^t:.  .is  he  said  very  well  ui>oi:  j  same  condition  with  the  fellow  al>ove  mentioned, 
that  ocr:Lsii>u.  I  do  ih»i  h  >:ir  that  any  of  the  }>er- 1  but  more  contemptible  in  proportion  to  what  more 
fiirmors  in  our  opera  j»fetend  to  equal  the  famous  |  he  robs  the  j)ulAic  of,  and  enjoys  above  him.     I 


pied  pifHrrf,  who  m:Kie  all  the  mice  of  a 
town  lu  (femiaiiv  follow  his  music,  and  by  that 
nifans  cleared  tue  place  of  those  little  noxious 
animals. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  paper,  I  must  inform  my 
leader,  that  I  hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  be- 


•linsldo.  «n  opera,  8 to.,  1711.  The  plan  of  Aaron  Hill; 
tbe  Italian  «i»nlt  bj  M^.  U.Rotvi;  auU  tho  niu^  bj  Hamli*!. 

t  J«M  '24.  VBM,  ttaa  raU  and  intra  by  which  Ilanielen  waa 
Uulfll,  ««r«  allurwl.  It  In  nU,  by  a  piper,  to  a  oootlguous 
dr«,  Ib  vhkli  tlMf  wan  all  drownoiL 


great  lay  it  down  therefore  for  a  rule,  that  the  whole 
luan  is  to  move  together;  that  every  action  of  any 
imiK)rtance  is  to  Jiave  a  prospect  for  the  pub- 
lic g«Kxl:  and  that  the  general  tendency  of  our  in- 
i  different  actions  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  f»f  reason,  of  religion,  of  good-breed ing[ ; 
without  this,  a  man,  as  1  have  before  hinted,  la 
hopping  instead  of  walking  ;  he  is  not  in  his  en- 
tire and  proper  motion." 


•London  and  WIm  war*  tba  QiMen'i  gazdenan  at  thk 
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While  the  honest  knisht  wu  thus  howilderinj; 
himself  in  good  startH,  I  looked  attcntiTelj  u]>on 
him,  which  made  him,  1  thought,  collect  hi8  mind 
a  little.  "  What  I  aim  at,"  says  he,  "  is  to  repre- 
seut,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  to  polish  oar  under- 
standings, and  neglect  our  manners,  is  of  all  things 
the  most  inexcusable.  Reason  should  govern 
passion,  but  instead  of  that,  you  sec,  it  is  often 
subservient  to  it;  and  as  unaccountable  as  one 
would  think  it,  a  wise  man  is  not  always  a  jgood 
man."  This  degeneracy  is  not  only  the  guiU  of 
particular  persons,  but  also  at  some  times  of  a 
whole  people;  and  perhaps  it  may  appear  upon 
examination,  that  tne  most  polite  ages  arc  the 
least  virtuous.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the 
folly  of  admitting  wit  ana  learning  as  merit  in 
themselves,  without  considering  the  application 
of  them.  By  this  means  it  becomes  a  nilc,  not  so 
much  to  regard  what  we  do,  as  how  we  do  it. 
But  this  false  beauty  will  not  pass  upon  men  of 
honest  minds,  and  true  taste.  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more  says,  with  as  much  ^ood  sense  as  virtue, "  It 
is  a  mighty  shame  and  dishonor  to  employ  excel- 
lent faculties  and  abundance  of  wit,  to  numor  and 
please  men  in  their  vices  and  follies.  The  great 
enemy  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  his  wit  and 
angeTic  faculties,  is  the  most  odious  being  in  the 
whole  creation."  He  goes  on  soon  alter  to  say,  very 
generously,  that  he  undertook  the  writinfi"  of  his 
poem  "  to  rescue  the  muses  out  of  the  hands  of  ra- 
rishers,  to  restore  them  to  their  sweet  and  chaste 
mansions,  and  to  engage  them  in  an  employment 
suitable  to  their  dignity."  This  certainly  ought 
to  be  the  purpose  of  every  man  who  appears  in 
public,  ana  whoever  does  not  proceed  upon  that 
foundation,  injures  his  country  as  far  as  he  suc- 
ceeds in  his  studies.  When  modesty  ceases  to  be 
the  chief  ornament  of  one  sex,  and  integrity  of  the 
other,  society  is  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and  we  shall 
be  ever  after  without  rules  to  guide  our  judgment 
in  what  is  really  becoming  and  ornamental.  Na- 
ture and  reason  direct  one  thin^,  passion  and 
humor  another.  To  follow  the  dictates  of  these 
two  latter,  is  going  into  a  road  that  is  both  end- 
less and  intricate  ;  when  we  pursue  the  other,  our 
passage  is  delightful,  and  what  we  aim  at  easily 
attainable. 

^  I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as  po- 
lite a  nation  as  any  in  the  world;  but  any  man 
who  thinks,  can  casil^r  see,  that  the  affectation  of 
being  gay  and  in  fashion,  has  very  near  eaten  up 
our  goo(i  sense,  and  our  religion.  Is  there  any- 
thing so  just  as  that  mode  and  gallantry  should  be 
built  upon  our  exerting  ourselves  in  wnat  is  pro- 
per ana  agreeable  to  the  iufititutions  of  justice  and 
piety  among  us  ?  And  yet  is  there  anything  more 
common,  than  that  we  run  in  perfect  contradiction 
to  them?  All  which  is  supported  by  no  other 
pretension,  than  that  it  is  done  with  wnat  we  call 
a  TOod  ^iprace. 

X^'othmg  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becoming, 
but  what  nature  itself  should  prompt  us  to  think 
so.  Respect  to  all  kiud  of  superiors  is  founded,  I 
think,  upK>n  iuHtinct;  and  yet  what  is  so  ridiculous 
as  age  ?  I  make  this  abnipt  transition  to  the  men- 
tion of  this  vice  more  than  any  other,  in  order  to 
introduce  a  little  story,  which  I  think  a  pretty  in- 
stance, that  the  most  polite  age  is  in  dauger  of 
being  the  most  vicious. 

"  ft  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  repre- 
sentation of  some  play  exhibited  in  nonor  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  an  old  eentleman  came  too 
late  jfbr  a  place  suitable  to  nis  age  and  quality. 
Many  of  the  young  ^ntlemcn,  who  observed  the 
difficulty  and  confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs  to 
him  that  they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came 
where  they  sat.    The  good  man  bustled  through 


the  crowd  accordingly;  but  when  he  came  t 
seats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  jest  was  t 
close  and  Dxpose  him.  as  he  stood,  out  of  co 
nance,  to  the  whole  audience.    The  frolic 
round  the  Athenian  benches.    But  on  those 
sions  there  were  also  particular  places  ass 
I  for  foreigners.    When  the  Kood  man  skulk* 
I  ward  the  boxes  appointed  for  tlie  Laccdcmoi 
that  honest  people,  more  virtuous  than  prditi 
up  all  to  a  man,  and  witli  the  greatest  respi 
ceived  him  among  them.    The  Athenians 
suddenly  touched  with  a  sense  of  tlie  Spartf 
tue  and  their  own  deeeneracy,  gave  a  tnunc 
applause ;  and  the  old  man  cri^  out, '  The 
mans  understand  what  is  good,  but  the  Laoe 
nians  practice  it.'"-^R. 


No.  7.]    THURSDAY,  MARCH  8, 1710. 

Sonmia,  teiToras  nugicos,  iniracalA,  sa^jsii, 
Noetumoa  lemurea,  purteutaque  ThuMiIa  ridai 

JloR.,  2  Km  I 

Viidoiis  and  mack  iipcllB  can  you  dcuplM, 
And  laogb  at  wliebos,  gbwt^  and  prodigtaif 

Goufo  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  ace 
ance,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his  whole 
ly  very  much  dejected.     Upon  asking  hi 
occasion  of   it,  he  told  me  tliat  his  wij 
dreampt  a  strange  dream  the  night  before, 
they  were  afraid  portended  some  misfort 
themselves  or  to  tneir  children.    At  her  c 
into  the  room,  I  observed  a  settled  melancl 
her  countenance,  which  I  should  have  beoi 
bled  for,  had  I  not  heard  from  whence 
ceeded.    We  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  bv 
having  looke4  upon  me  a  little  while,  "  My 
says  she,  turning  to  her  husband,  "you  mi 
see  the  stranger  Uiat  was  in  the  candle  last ; 
Soon  after  this,  as  they  began  to  talk  of 
affairs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end  of  th 
told  her,  that  he  was  to  go  into  join-hi 
Thursday.    "Thursday!"  says  she,  "No, 
if  it  please  God,  you  shall  not  begin  upon  C 
mas-<iay ;  tell  your  writing-master  that  Frid 
be  soon  enough."    I  was  reflecting  with 
on  tlie  oddness  of  her  fancy,  and  wonderii 
anybody  would  establish  it  as  a  rule,  to 
day  in  every  week.    In  the  midst  of  tb 
musings,  she  desired  me  to  reach  her  a  lit 
upon  tne  point  of  my  knife,  which  I  did  i 
a  trepidation  and  hurry  of  obedionce,  that 
drop    by  the  way ;   at  which   she    immi 
startled,  and  said  it  fell  toward  her.    Upoi 
looked  very  blank;  and  observing  the  com 
the  whole  table,  began  to  ctinsidcr  myse 
some  confusion,  as  a  person  that  had  brc 
disaster  upon  the  family.    The  la<ly,  howi 
covering  nersclf  after  a  little  s])ar(s  SAid 
husbaiiu  with  a  sigh,  "My  dear,  misfurtum 
come  single."    My  friend,  1  found,  acted 
under  part  at  his  table,  and  being  a  man  < 
good-nature  than  understanding,  thinks  ! 
obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the  pas:9ions  and 
of    his    yoke-follow.     "I>o    not    you   rer 
child,"  says  she,  "that  the  pigeon-house 
very  afterho(m  that  our  careless  wt-nch  s] 
salt  upon  the  table  Y"    "  Yes."  says  he,  "  b 
and  tne  next  post  brought  us  an  accouni 
battle  of  AlmaiiJta."    The  reader  may  ^ues 
figure  I  made,  after  having  done  all  this  m 
I  dispatched  my  dinner  as  mpidly  as  I  cou 
my  usual  taciturnity;  when,  to  my  utter 
sion,  the  ladv  seeing  me  quitting  "my  kn 
fork,  and  laying  them  across  one  another 
plalB,  desired  me  that  I  would  humor  hr 
aa  to  take  them  out  of  that  figure,  and  plai 
aidA  by  ndft.    What  the  abaurditj  was  i 
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lud  eommitted  I  did  not  know,  but  I  mppoM 
there  wu  8omc  Irnditioiuuy  mipentitioii  in  it;  and 
thmetare,  in  obcdienee  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  I 
diapoeed  of  my  knife  and  foik  in  two  parallel 
jinin,  which  is'the  ^gure  I  shall  always  lay  them 
in  for  the  futaro,  though  I  do  not  know  any  reason 
lor  it. 

It  ia  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person 
has  concciircd  an  aversion  to  him.  For  my  own 
part,  I  quickly  found,  by  the  lady's  looks,  that 
she  regarded  me  as  a  rery  odd  kind  of  fellow, 
with  an  unfortunate  aspect.  For  which  reason  I 
took  my  leave  immediately  after  dinner,  and  with- 
drew to'  my  own  lodgings.  Upon  my  return  home, 
I  fell  into'a  profouud  contemplation  on  the  erils 
thai  attend  tuese  superstitious  follies  of  mankind  ; 
how  they  subject  us  to  imaginary  afflictions,  and 
additional  arrows,  that  do  not  properly  come 
within  our  lot.  Aa  if  the  natural  calamities  of 
life  were  not  sufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  most  in- 
different circumstances  into  misfortunes,  and  suf- 
fer as  much  from  trifling  accidents  as  from  real 
erils.  I  have  known  the  shooting  of  a  star  spoil 
a  ni^t*s  mt;  and  have  seen  a  man  in  love  grow 
pale,  and  l«>f«e  his  appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of 
a  merry-thought.  A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has 
alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of  robbers; 
Day,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck  more  terror 
than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is  nothing  so 
ijwonaidiirable,  which  may  not  appear  dreadful  to 
an  imagination  that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prog- 
aoatica.  A  rusty  nail,  or  a  crooked  pin,  shoot  up 
into  prodigies. 

I  remeoDDer  I  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly,  | 
that  waa  full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when  on  a  sud- 
den an  old  woman  unluckily  observed,  there 
were  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  This  remark 
ttnick  a  panic  into  several  who  were  present,  in- 
lomach  that  one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going 
lo  leave  the  room;  but  a  friend  of  mine  taking 
totiee  that  one  of  our  female  companions  was  big 
with  child,  affinned  there  were  fourt^fcn  in  the 
room,  and  that,  iustead  of  portending  one  of  the 
ooupauy  should  die,  it  plainly  foretold  one  of 
them  sliould  be  born.  Had  not  my  friend  found 
(his  expedient  to  bntak  the  omen,  I  question  not 
but  half  the  women  in  the  company  would  have 
Cillen  frick  that  very  night 

An  old  maid  tlmt  is  troubled  with  the  vapors 
pioduce«  infinite  dinturbanccs  of  this  kind  among 
ber  friends  and  neighbors.  I  know  a  maiden  aunt 
of  a  great  familv,  who  is  one  of  these  antiquated  ; 

Sbiln,  that  forvSodi'H  and  prophesies  from  one  end 
the  y<;ar  to  the  other.    She  in  always  seeing  ap- 
paritiunt»,  and  hearing  death-watchet);  and  was  the 
other  day  almost  frightened  out  of  her  wits  by  the 
great  h'»ase-do^  that  howled  inUie  stable,  at  a  time 
vben  she  lay  ill  with  the  tooth-ache.     Such  an  ex- 
travagant cant  of  mind  engages  niultitudos  of  peo- 
ple. Dot  only  in  in)]K*rtineut  terrors,  but  in   su- 
Demum€*rarv  duties  of  life;  and  arines  from  that 
fear  and  i;rnonince  which  are  natural  to  the  soul  | 
•f  man.     The  horror  with  which  we  entertain  the 
thoughts  of  d«*ath  (or  indeed  of  any  future  evil), ' 
and  ue  uncertainty  of  itM  approach,  fill  a  melan- '. 
ckuly  miud  with  innumerable  apprehcnflions  and  i 
Mispicion<4.  and   c<in<«equcntly  aispose   it  to  the  j 
oWrvatiuu  of  wuch  groundless  prodigies  and  pre-  > 
dictions.     For  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise ' 
aien  to  rt'tr<*uch  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reaiiontngK 
sf  philosophy ;  it  is  the  employment  of  fooU  to 
maltiply   them  by  the  sentiments  of   supersti- 
tion. 

For  my  own  part.  I  should  be  very  much 
trembled  were  I  endowed  with  this  divining 
ooality ,  though  it  should  inform  me  truly  of  every- 
ttiof  that  can  befall  me.    I  would  not  anticipate 


the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel  the  weight 
of  any  misery,  before  it  actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against 
these  gloomy  presages  and  terrora  of  mind,  and 
that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the  friendsliip  and 
protection  of  that  Being,  who  disposes  of  events* 
and  governs  futurity.  He  sees,  at  one  view,  tha 
whole  thread  of  my  existence,  not  only  that  part 
of  it  which  1  have  already  passed  through,  but 
that  which  runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of  eter- 
nity. When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend 
myself  to  his  care;  when  I  awake,  I  give  myself  up 
tohis  direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  llireaten 
me,  I  will  look  up  to  him  for  help,  and  question 
not  but  he  will  either  avert  thein,  or  turn  tliem  to 
my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time 
nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not 
at  all  solicitous  about  it;  because  I  am  sure  that 
he  knows  them  both,  and  that  he  will  not  fail  ttf 
comfort  and  support  me  under  them. 


No.  8.]    FRIDAY,  MAKCH  9, 1710-11. 

At  Tenoa  obMuro  cnuUentM  a«re  wpsit, 
JBt  multo  nabul*  arcnm  Dea  ftidit  amSrtu, 
Ctmtn  na  qnii  ao>  Vnu.,  JCn.,  i,  416. 

IlieT  march  obaeni*,  Ibr  Tentu  kindly  ■hrondii, 
With  ailiita  their  peraoiu,  and  involTei  in  cloudt. 

DBTOor. 

I  SHALL  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  couple 
of  lettere,  which  I  believe  will  give  the  reader  as 
ffood  an  entertainment  as  any  that  I  am  able  to 
furnish  him  with,  and  therefore  shall  make  no 
apology  for  them : — 

**  To  THX  Sfeotat(»,  bto. 

'*Sia, — ^I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society 
for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  therefore  think 
myself  a  proper  person  for  your  correspondence. 
I  nave  thoroughly  examined  the  present  state  of 
religion  in  Great  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  predominant  vice  of  every  market- 
town  in  the  whole  island.  1  can  tell  you  the  pro- 
gress that  virtue  has  made  in  all  our  cities, 
boroughs,  and  corporations;  and  know  as  well  the 
evil  practices  that  are  committed  in  Berwick  or 
Exeter,  as  what  is  done  in  my  own  family.  In  a 
word,  Sir,  I  have  my  correspondents  in  the  remo- 
tests  parts  of  the  nation,  who  send  me  up  punctual 
accounts  from  time  to  time  of  all  the  little  irregu- 
larities that  fall  under  their  notice  in  their  several 
districts  and  divisions. 

"I  am  no  less  acquaintcKi  wirh  the  particular 
Quarters  and  regions  of  this  jTreat  town,  than  with 
tue  different  ]>arts  and  distrioutions  of  the  whole 
nation.  I  can  descrilK?  every  parish  by  its  impie- 
ties, and  can  tell  you  in  which  of  our  streets  lewd- 
ness prevails;  which  ganiinir  has  taken  the  posses- 
sion of;  and  wheri^  drunkenness  has  got  the  better 
of  them  both.  When  I  am  disposed  to  raise  a  fine 
for  the  poor,  I  know  the  lanes  and  alleys  that  are 
inhabited  by  common  swearers.  When  I  would 
encourage  the  h(»spital  of  lirid<-wi»ll,  and  improve 
the  hempen  innnuracture,  I  am  very  well  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  haunts  and  resorts  of  female  night- 
walkers. 

"After  this  short  account  of  mys«»lf,  I  must  let 
you  know,  tbait  the  design  of  this  paper  is  to  give 
you  information  of  a  certain  irregular  assemoly, 
which  I  think  falls  very  properly  under  your  ob- 
servation, especiallv  since  the  persons  it  is  com- 
posed of  are  criminals  too  considerable  for  the 
animadversions  of  our  society.  I  mean.  Sir,  the 
Midnight  Mask,  which  has  of^late  been  frequently 
held  in  one  of  the  inoFt  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
town,  and  which,  I  hear,  will  be  continued  with 
additions  and  improvements:  as  all  the  penou 
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wlio  compofle  this  lawleM  Miemblj  are  masked, 
we  dare  not  attack  anj  of  tliem  in  oar  way,  lest 
we  should  send  a  woman  of  quality  to  Bridewell, 
or  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Compter:  beflide, ' 
their  numbers  are  so  yerj  g^reat,  that  I  am  afraid 
they  would  be  able  to  rout  our  whole  frateruitj, 
though  we  were  accompanied  with  our  guard  of 
confetablcs.    Both  these  reasons,  which  secure  them  j 
from  our  authority,  make  them  obnoxious  to  yours; ! 
as  both  their  disguise  and  their  numbers  will  give  ! 
no    particular    person    reason  to  think  himself  i 
aflEroiited  by  you.  ! 

"  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are ! 
obsenred  by  this  new  society  are  wonderfully  con-  j 
trived  for  the  advancement  of  cuckoldom.  The ' 
women  either  come  by  themselves,  or  are  intro- 
duced by  friends  who  are  obliged  to  quit  them, 
upon  their  first  entrance,  to  the  conversation  of 
anybody  that  addresses  himself  to  them.  There 
are  several  rooms  where  the  parties  may  retire,  and, 
if  they  please,  show  their  faces  by  consent. 
Whispere,  squcc'zes,  nods,  and  embraces,  are  the 
innocent  freeiioms  of  the  place.  In  short,  the 
whole  desi^  of  this  libidinous  assembly  seems  to 
terminate  in  assignations  and  intrigues;  and  I 
hope  you  will  take  effectual  methods,  by  your 
public  advice  and  admonitions,  to  prevent  such  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  both  sexes  from  meet- 
ing together  in  so  clandestine  a  manner. 

"I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  fellow-laborer, 

"T.  B." 

Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  I  rc- 
rcceived  another  upon  the  same  subject ;  which,  by 
the  date  and  style  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by 
some  young  Templar : 

"  Sib,  Middle  Temple,  1710-11. 

"  When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  yice  or 
folly,  1  think  the  best  atonement  he  can  make  for 
it,  IS  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into  the  like.  In 
order  to  this,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  some  time, 
in  Februarv  last,  I  went  to  tnc  Tuesday's  mas- 
querade. Cpon  my  first  going  in  I  was  attacked 
by  half-a-dozen  Temalc  Quakers,  who  seemed  wil- 
ling to  adopt  inc  for  a  brother ;  but  upon  a  nearer 
examination  I  found  they  were  a  sisterhood  of 
coquett«s,  dis^^uised  in  tliat  precise  habit.  1  was 
soon  after  takun  out  to  dance,  and,  as  I  fancicKl, 
by  a  woman  of  the  first  quality,  for  she  was  very 
tall,  and  moved  gracefully.  As  soon  as  the  min- 
uet was  ovtT,  wo  ogled  one  another  tlirough  our 
masks';  and  as  I  am  very  well  read  in  Waller.  I 
repeated  to  her  the  four  following  verses  out  of  his 
poem  to  Vandyke : 

Tbo  hcotlleM  lorvr  doon  not  know 
Wliose  MTfi  tbcy  w  that  wound  him  to; 
But  oonfnuudcU  with  thy  art, 
loquirrs  her  name  that  has  hlf  heart. 

I  pronounced  thcKe  words  with  such  a  languishing 
air,  that  I  hod  some  reason  to  conclude  I  had  made 
a  conquest.  She  told  me  that  she  hoped  my  face 
was  not  akin  to  my  toimie.  and  looking  upon  her 
watch,  I  accidentally  aiscovered  the  figure  of  a 
coronet  on  the  bact  part  of  it.  I  wad  so  trans- 
ported with  the  thought  of  such  an  amour,  that  I 
plied  lier  from  one  room  to  another  with  all  tho 

gallantries  I  could  invent :  and  at  length  brought 
lings  to  so  happy  an  i.<«8ue,  that  she  gave  me  a 
private  meeting  the  next  day,  without  page  or 
footman,  C4>ach  or  equipage.  My  heart  danced  in 
raptures,  but  1  had  not  lived  in  this  golden  dream 
alwye  three  days,  before  I  found  a  good  reason  to 
wish  that  I  had  continued  true  to  my  laundress.  I 
have  sineo  heard,  by  a  very  great  accident,  that 
this  &MM  lady  does  not  liyo  far  from  Coyent-ganlen, 


and  that  I  am  not  the  first  cully  whom  ah 
passed  herself  upon  for  a  countess. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  you  see  how  I  have  mista! 
cloud  for  a  Juno  ;  and  if  you  can  make  any  i 
this  adventure  for  the  benefit  of  those  wh< 
possibly  be  as  vain  young  coxcombs  as  my 
do  most  heartily  give  you  leave. 

"1  am.  Sir, 
"Tour  most  humble  admirer,    B 

I  design  to  visit  the  next  masquerade  myi 
the  same  hi^>it  I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo ;  ai 
then  shall  suspend  my  judgment  of  this  mit 
entertainment. — C . 

%•  Lettera  for  the  Spectator,  to  be  left  with  Mr.  I 
at  the  Dolphin,  in  Utile  Britain.— Bped  in  foikx 
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-Tigris  agit  rabfcla  cum  tigride  paeem 


Perpetuam,  amwU  inter  ae  oonTenifc  ursis. 

Ju\'.,  Sat.  3C1 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  youll  fnd 
In  leagues  offenJdTe  and  deftnaiVe  joiQ'd.r— Tax 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and 
instance  of  it,  we  may  observe  that  we  ti 
occasions  and  pretenses  of  forming  ourselv 
those  little  nocturnal  assemblies,  which  ai 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  clubs.  Whe 
of  men  find  themselves  agree  in  any  pari 
though  never  so  trivial,  they  establisn  uien 
into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or  f 
week,  upon  the  account  of  such  a  fantai 
semblance.  I  know  a  considerable  market 
in  which  there  was  a  club  of  fat  men,  that  < 
come  together  (as  you  may  well  suppose) 
tertain  one  another  with  sprightliness  and  ' 
to  keep  one  another  in  countenance.  Th* 
where  the  club  met  was  something  of  the  ] 
and  had  two  entrances,  the  one  by  a  door  o 
erate  size,  and  the  other  by  a  pair  of  f^ 
doors.  If  a  candidate  for  this  corpulent  clu 
make  his  entrance  through  the  first,  he  was 
upon  as  unqualified ;  but  if  he  stuck  in  t 
sage,  and  could  not  force  his  way  through 
folding  doors  were  immediately  thrown  o| 
his  reception,  and  he  was  saluted  as  a  brot 
have  heard  tliat  tliis  club,  though  it  consis 
of  fifteen  persons,  weighed  above  throe  ton 

In  opposition  to  this  society,  there  spr 
another  composed  of  scarecrows  and  ski 
who,  being  very  mcofor  and  envious,  did  j 
could  to  thwart  the  designs  of  their  bulk] 
ren,  whom  they  represented  as  men  of  dai 
principles ;  till  at  length  they  worked  then 
the  favor  of  the  people,  and  consequently 
the  magistracy.  These  factions  tore  the  c 
tion  in  pieces  for  several  years,  till  at  leng 
came  to  this  accommodation ;  that  the  two 
of  the  town  should  be  annually  chosen  oul 
two  clubs  ;  by  which  means  the  principal 
trates  are  at  this  day  coupled  like  rabbits, 
and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  rat 
confederacy,  of  the  kings.  This  grand  i 
was  formed  a  little  after  the  return  of  King 
the  Second,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  al 
tiea  and  professions,  provided  they  agrc»e< 
surname  of  King,  wliich,  as  they  iuiaginei 
',  ciently  declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be  alt 
untainted  with  republican  and  auti-moni 
principles. 

A  Cnristian  name  has  likewise  been  oftc 
as  a  badge  of  disUnotion,  and  made  the  n 
of  a  dub.    That  of  the  George's,  which 
meet  at  the  lign  of  the  George,  on  St.  GeoT|pi 
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■Dd  flwcv  "Befove  George/'  is  still  fresh  in  everj  little  olebousi  How  I  came  thifher  I  majinfonn 
one's  memorj.  my  reader  at  a  more  conveuieDt  time.    These  laws 

There  are  at  pesent,  in  sereral  parts  of  this  w«'re  enacted  by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
city,  what  they  call  street-clubs,  in  which  the  chief  who  utted  to  meet  every  ni^ht;  and  as  there  is 
inhabitants  of  the  street  conyersc  together  every  something  in  them  which  gives  us  a  pretty  pic- 
night.  I  remember,  upon  my  inquiring  after  lo<lg- ,  ture  of  low  life,  I  shall  transcribe  them  word  for 
ings  in  Ormond  street,  the  landlord,  to  rccom- ,  word. 

mnid  that  quarter  of  tlie  town,  told  me  there  was  i  .  .      ,     «  ^  . 

at  that  time  a  very  good  club  in  it ;  he  also  told  '^ufes  to  be  observed  in  the  Two-pennff  Gub,  erected 
tot,  upon  farther  discourse  with  him,  that  two  or .  *J^'  P^«  -feS^  pretenation  offiriendtk^  and 
three  noisy  country  'squires,  who  were  settled  there  I     9^*^  neighborhood. 

tfia  year  before,  had  considerably  sunk  the  price  1.  Every  member  at  his  first  coming  in  shall 
fd  house-rent ;  aad  that  the  dub  (to  prevent  the   lay  down  nis  two-pence. 


like  inconveniences  for  the  future)  had  thoughts 
of  taking  every  house  that  became  vacant  into 
their  own  hands,  till  they  had  found  a  tenant  for 
it,  of  a  sociable  nature  and  good  conversation. 

The  Hum -drum  club,  of  which  I  was  formerly 
an  unworthy  member,  was  made  up  of  very  honest 
gentlemen  of  peaceable  dispositions,  that  used  to 
ait  together,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  say  nothing 
until  midnight.  The  Mum  club  (as  1  am  informed) 
is  an  institution  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  great 
an  enemy  to  noise. 

After  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  cannot,  for- 
bear mentioning  a  very  mischievous  one,  that  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second ; 
I  mean  the  club  of  Duelists,  in  which  none  was 
to  be  adwitt«xl  that  had  not  fought  hia  man.  The 
president  of  it  was  said  to  Iwve  killed  half  a 
doaen  in  single  combat ;  and  as  for  the  other  mem- 
bers, they  took  their  seats  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  slain.  There  was  IHCcwisc  a  side-ta- 
ble, ftr  such  as  had  only  drawn  blood,  and  tihown 
a  laudable  an)bition  of  taking  the  first  opportunity 
to  qualify  thcmKelves  for  tne  first  table.  This 
club,  consisting  only  of  men  of  honor,  did  not 
eontinue  long,  most  of  the  members  of  it  beiuj^ 
pat  to  the  bword,  or  hanged,  a  little  after  its  insti- 
tution. 

Our  modem  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon 
sating  and  driukinif,  which  are  points  wherein 
inofft  luen  n:;reo.  auuin  which  the  Icanied  and  the 
illiterate,  tho  dull  and  the  airy,  the  philosopher  and 
the  buffixjn,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part.  The  Kit- 
cat*  iXAcM  i»  said  to  have  taken  its  original  from 
a  mutt«>n-pie.  The  beef-steakf  and  Oct<>ber  clubs 
are  neither  of  them  averse  to  eating  and  drink  in  jb:, 
if  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  their 
iwpt'Ctive  tillfs. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together,  by  a  love  of 
society,  not  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  do  not  meet  to 
cf^itsure  or  annoy  those  that  arc  absent,  but  to  en- 
juy  one  anotlier;  when  they  are  thus  combined 
fur  thfir  own  impnivement,  or  for  the  good  of 
other*,  or  at  least  to  relax  themselves  from  the 
b!ii(in<*!^s  of  the  day  by  an  innocent  and  cluvrfiil 
eonversarion.  there  may  be  something  very  useful 
IB  tbew  little  institutions  and  establiHhmontM. 

I  cannot  forb«.*ar  concluding  this  paper  with  a 
■chemi!  of  lawH  tlint  I  met  with  upon  a  wall  in  a 

*Ab  w^iint  of  thl«  club,  vhieh  took  itfl  nmnA  tVom  Chri*. 
tflfih«r  iV.t.  th«'  niaksr  nf  Uu'ir  mutUMi-picn,  h»s  Ikmmi  givrn 
la  iLo  WW  fbliihto  uf  Uir  Tatlor,  witli  nulcn,  in  A  toIh.  The 
rtnJLc  «^  itii  cii*mt»ni  wi^rc  dniMrn  Y>y  Knellcr,  ^ho  wm 
i*«ir  fjoe  uf  their  number,  r.nil  nil  portraiU  of  the  Kumc 
"n-kwiii  an<I  f 'rm.  are  at  \\^Vn  timo  rnllatl  klt-cnt  ])|i.'turo». 
Tiw  oniitx^  p(.rtn-itji  ur*  ut>w  Uie  pru|  arty  of  Wiliiaui  Bo- 
k«r,  K«v]^  to  «l:oni  th«y  cmmo  hj  inheritance  fmm  J.Tonhon, 
«ho  v.ttf  H!«-Tvtiry  to  the  chiK  It  wnn  uri4Qar.y  f>rciM  in 
J'Urt-L'iBe.  nU-'Ut'tlm  time  of  the  trial  of  the  tf^vou  M^liup^, 
ftifftbtt!!;  free  eTvniuK  cooTomtiun;  but  in  Queen  Aiiiih'^c 
Ri^  oooiprrheiulrii  aboTe  frirty  uobleuien  uimI  ccntlemen  of 
!t!c  ftrvt  rank  fur  quality,  merit,  and  fortune,  Ann  frientht  of 
ILk  naaorerbin  ^urcenrm. 
tor  clii*  eliib.  it  in  raid,  tliat  Mm.  Wofflnprton,  the  only 
ian  bt  it,  wa«  pnuMeat;  Cirhanl  &tL*ourt,  the  cuniodiao, 
lfa«ir  prt>irUrjre;  and  aa  an  lionorable  badxe  of  hin  oflice, 
a  unall  in^nm  of  gold  hang  roand  bia  nack  with  a 


3.  Every  member  shall  fill  his  pipe  out  of  hit 
own  box. 

3.  If  any  member  absents  himself,  he  shall  for- 
feit a  penny  for  the  use  of  the  club,  unless  in  case 
of  sickness  or  imprisonment. 

4.  If  any  member  curses  or  swears,  his  neigh- 
bor may  give  him  a  kick  upon  the  shins. 

5.  If  any  member  tells  stories  in  the  club  that 
are  not  true,  he  shall  forfeit  for  eveiy  third  lie  a 
half-penny. 

6.  If  any  member  strikes  another  wrongfully, 
he  sliall  pay  his  club  for  him. 

7.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into  the  club, 
he  shall  pay  for  whatever  she  drinks  or  smokes. 

8.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to  fetch  him 
home  from  the  club,  she  shall  speak  to  him  with- 
out the  door. 

9.  If  any  member  calls  another  a  cuckold,  ha 
shall  be  turned  out  of  the  club. 

10.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club  that 
is  of  Uie  same  trmle  with  any  member  of  it. 

11.  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his  clothes  or 
shoos  made  or  mended,  but  by  a  brother  member. 

13.  No  non-juror  sh^l  be  capable  of  being  m 
member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  club  is  j?uarded  bj 
such  wholesome  laws  and  penalties,  that  I  ques- 
tion not  but  my  reader  will  liG  as  well  pleased  with 
them  aft  he  would  have  l>ecu  with  the  Leges  Conti- 
fMles  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  regulations  of  an  old 
Roman  club  cited  by  Lipsius,  or  the  rules  of  m 
Syfnposiurm  in  an  ancient  Orock  author. 


No.  10.]    MONDAY,  MARCH  13,  1710-11. 

Non  aUtcr  quam  qui  arlrerm  -vix  flumine  lembum 
Jteniiicii'*  Ruhi^it ;  ni  lirax-liia  forte  rcmiidt. 
Ati^ut)  illnm  in  iirocccps  pruno  rapit  alveu^i  amni. 

ViRO.,  (ieorg.,  i,  201. 

So  the  boat'H  brawny  crew  the  current  fttem, 
Antl,  iilow  adrnnrinit,  rtrucncle  with  the  Htream : 
But  if  thoy  ulack  their  haTidii.  or  ronM  to  Htrirc, 
ThoD  down  the  flood  witli  headlong  haato  they  drive. 

Barm. 

It  is  with  much  satif^faction  that  I  hoar  thii 
great  city  inquiring  day  by  day  after  these  my  pa- 
pers, aiicl  receiving  my  morning  lectures  with  a 
becoming  seriousness  and  attention.  My  publisher 
telU  me,  that  there  are  already  three  tllousand  of 
them  difttributed  every  day:  so  that  if  I  allow 
twenty  readers  to  every  paper,  which  I  look  upon 
as  a  modest  compiitiition,  I  may  n'okon  about 
threescore  thousand  dirK'ipri's  in  London  and 
Westminster,  who  I  hoiH>  will  take  care  to  distin- 
guish lhoni»elve«  fn)m  the  thou«^litl('ss  herd  of 
their  ignorant  and  inattentive  brethron.  Since  I 
have  raifjod  to  mysi'lf  wi  trreat  an  auilience,  I  sliall 
spare  no  pains  to  make  thrir  iiiKtruction  !i'<n»eab!e, 
and  their  diversion  useful.  For  which  rt«ai*on8  I 
shall  endoavor  to  enliven  morality  with  wit,  and  to 
temper  wit  with  morality,  lliat  my  n>aders  may,  if 
possible,  Iwth  ways  find  their  account  in  the  spec- 
ulation of  the  day.  And  to  the  end  that  their  vir- 
tue ijad  discretion  may  not  be  short,  tranaieatt 
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iniarmitting  starts  of  thoaght,  I  hAve  resolved  to  re- 
fireah  their,  memories  from  day  to  daj,  till  1  have 
recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice 
aud  folly,  into  which  the  age  is  fallen.  The  mind 
that  liefl  fallow  for  a  single  day,  spruats  up  in  fol- 
lies that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and 
assiduous  culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that 
he  brought  Philosophy  down  from  heaven,  to  in- 
habit among  men ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have 
it  said  of  me,  that  I  have  broueht  Philosophy  out 
of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to 
dwell  in  clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in 
coffee-houses. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner 
recommend  these  my  speculations  to  all  well  regu- 
lated families,  that  set  apart  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing for  tea  and  bread  and  butter ;  and  would  ear- 
nestly advise  them  for  their  good  to  order  this 
paper  to  hi"  punctually  served  up,  and  to  be  looki'd 
upon  as  a  part  of  the  tea-equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a  well  written 
book,  compared  with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is 
like  MoHcs'  serpent,  that  immediately  swallowed 
up  and  devoured  those  of  the  Kgyptians.  I  shall 
not  be  so  vain  as  U)  think,  that  where  the  Specta- 
tor appears,  the  otlier  public  prints  will  vanish ; 
but  shall  leave  it  to  my  reauer's  consideration, 
whether  it  is  not  much  better  to  be  let  into  the 
knowledge  of  one's  self,  than  to  hear  what  passes 
in  Muscovy  or  Poland ;  and  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  such  writings  as  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of 
ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  than  such  as 
luiturally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make 
enmities  irreconcilable. 

In  the  next  i>lace  I  would  recommend  this  paper 
to  the  daily  perusal  of  tlioso  eentlemen  whom  I 
cannot  but  con-sider  as  my  ^od  brothers  and  allies, 
I  mean  the  fraternity  (»f  spectators,  who  live  in 
the  world  without  having  anything  to  do  in  it ; 
and  either  by  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  or 
laxiness  of  their  dispositions,  have  no  other  busi-  i 
ness  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  to  look  upon  | 
them.    Under  this  class  of  men  are  comprehended 
all  contomplative  tradesmen,  titular  physicians, 
fellows  of  the  royal  society.  Templars  that  are 
not  given  to  be  contentious,  and  statesmen  that ; 
are  out  of  business ;  in  short,  every  one  that  con- 
siders the  world  as  a  theater,  and  desires  to  form 
a  right  judgment  of  those  who  are  the  actors  on  it. 

Tnere  is  another  set  of  men  that  I  must  like- 
wise lay  a  claim  to.  whom  I  have  lately  called  the 
blanks  of  society,  as  being  altogether  unfurnished 
with  ideas,  till  the  business  arid  conversation  of 
the  day  has  supplied  them.  I  have  often  con- 
aidereu  these  poor  souls  with  an  eye  of  great  com- 
miseration, wnen  I  have  heard  them  asking  the 
first  man  they  have  met  with,  whether  there  was 
any  news  stirring?  and  bjr  that  means  gathering 
together  materials  for  thinking.  Thcso  needy 
persons  do  not  know  what  to  Udk  of.  till  about 
twelve  o'clock  in  tlie  morning ;  for  by  that  time 
they  are  pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather,  know 
which  way  tlie  wind  sets,  and  whether  tlie  Dutch 
mail  be  come  in.  As  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
first  man  they  meet,  and  arc  grave  or  impertinent 
all  the  day  lon^,  according  to  the  notions  which 
they  have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would  ear- 
nestly eiitTt*at  of  Uiem  not  to  stir  out  of  their 
chambers  till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and  do 
promise  them  that  1  will  daily  instill  into  Uiem 
such  sound  and  wholesome  sentiments,  as  shall 
have  a  good  effect  on  their  conversation  for  the 
eDSuing  twelve  hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  be 
more  useful  than  to  the  female  world.  Ihave  often 
thought  there  has  not  been  aufBeient  oaina  taken 
in  finding  out  proptr  employment  ana  divaniona 


for  the  fair  ones.    Their  •musements  seem  < 
trived  for  them,  rather  as  they  are  women,  tlia 
they  arc  reasonable  creatures :  and  are  more  ai 
ted  to  tiie  sex  than  to  the  species.     The  toih 
their  great  scene  of  business,  and  the  right 
justinf?  of  their  hair  the  principal  employmer 
tlieir  lives.    The  sorting  of  a  suit  of  ribboc 
reckoned  a  wry  gnod  morning's  work ;  and  if 
make  an  excursion  to  a  mercer's  or  a  toy-sho] 
great  a  fatigue  makes  them  unfit  for  anything 
all  the  day  after.    Their  more  serious  occupal 
arc  sewing  and  embroidery,   and  their  gre 
drudgery  the  preparation   of  jellies  and  si 
meats.    This,  I-  aay»  is  the  state  of  ordinal^ 
men ;  though  1  know  there  are  multitudes  of  1 
of  a  more  elevated  life  and  conversation, 
move  in  an  exalted  sphere  of  knowledge  anc 
tue,  that  join  all  the  lieantics  of  the  mind  t 
ornaments  df  dress,  and  inspire  a  kind  of  nwi 
respect,.^  well  as  love,  into  their  male  behol 
I  hope  to  increase  the  number  of  these  by  pu( 
ing  this  daily  paper,  which  I  shall  always  end 
to  make  an  innocent  if  not  an  improving  < 
tainment,  and  by  that  means,  at  least,  divei 
minds  of  my  female  readere  from  ^ater  ti 
At  the  aama  time,  aa  I  would  fain  givo  somi 
ishing  touches  to  those  which  are  alrend; 
most  oeautiful  pieces  in  human  nature,  I  sha 
deavor  to  point  out  all  those  imperfections 
are  the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those  virtues  i 
are  the  embellishments  of  the  sex.    In  the  i 
while,  1  hope  these  m^  gentle  readers,  who 
so  much   time  on  their  hands,  will  i)ot  g 
throwing  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day 
this  paper,  since  they  may  do  it  without  anj 
deranc«  to  business. 

I  know  several  of  my  friends  and  well-w 
are  in  great  pain  for  me,  lest  I  should  not  b 
to  keep  up  tne  spirit  of  a  paper  which  I  < 
myself  to  funiish  every  day ;  but  to  make 
easy  in  this  particular,  I  will  pn>mise  them 
fully  to  give  It  over  as  soon  as  I  grow  dull. 
I  know  will  be  matter  of  great  nullery  to  the 
wits,  who  will  frequently  put  me  in  mind  • 
promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my  word,  assu 
that  it  is  high  time  to  give  over,  with  many 
little  pleasantries  of  the  like  nature,  whicl 
of  a  little  smart  genius  cannot  forbear  thr 
out  against  their  best  friends,  when  they  hav 
a  handle  given  them  of  being  witty.  B 
them  remember,  that  I  do  hereW  enter  my 
against  this  piece  of  raillery. — C. 

No.  11.]    TUESDAY,  MARCH,  13, 1710 

Dat  venkm  oorviii,  Texat  eenaura  oolumbu.— Jrv^  Si 
The  doTM  are  oensur'd,  while  the  crows  are  C}>ar^d. 

AnxKTTA  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both 
who  have  any  pretense  to  wit  and  gallantry 
is  in  that  time  of  life  which  is  neither  a 
witfi  the  follies  of  youth,  nor  infirmities  c 
and  her  conversation  is  so  mixed  with  gaye 
prudence,  that  she  is  agreeable  both  to  Uie  o 
the  young.  Her  behavior  is  very  fhuik,  ^ 
being  in  the  least  blamable :  and  as  she  is 
the  track  of  any  amorous  or  ambitious  purs 
her  own,  her  visitants  entertain  her  witn  ac 
of  themselves  very  freely,  whetlier  they  c 
their  passions  or  their  interetits.  I  made 
visit  Siis  afternoon,  having  been  formerly 
duoed  to  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance 
friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has  prevailed 
her  to  admit  me  sometimes  into  her  assem 
a  civil,  inoffenaive  man.  I  found  her  accom 
with  one  person  only,  a  common-place  talke 
npon  n^  entrance,  arose,  and  after  a  very 
Jfhityuidown  again;  then  turning  to  i 
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Snnncd  his  difieouraej  which  I  found  was  upon  agreeable,  a  ruddj  vigor  in  his  countenance, 
le  old  topic  of  conHtancj  in  lovo.  He  went  on  Htreneth  in  his  limbs,  with  ringlets  of  fair  hair 
with  gn«t  facility  in  repeating  what  he  talkii  looAcIy  flowing  ou  his  shoulders.  It  huppened, 
crpry  day  of  his  life  ;  and  with  the  ornaments  of  .  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  that  the  Achilles,  in 
iustgnifi-raiit  laughH  and  gestures,  enforced  his  ar- '  some  distress,  put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of 
gumentM  by  quotations  out  of  plays  and  songs,  |  Amorica,  in  search  of  provisions.  The  youth, 
which  aliUde  to  the  perjuries  of  the  fair,  and  Uie  who  is  the  hen>  of  my  story,  among  others  went 
general  Itrvity  of  women.  Methought  he  strove  ou  shore  ou  this  occasion.  From  their  first  land- 
to  shine  more  than  ordinarily  in  his  talkative  >  in^  they  were  obscr>'ed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who 
way,  that  he  might  insult  ray  silence,  and  distin- !  hid  themselves  in  the  woods  /or  that  purpose. 
guish  himself  bt'fure  a  womau  of  Arirtta's  taste '  The  English  unadvisedly  marched  a  great  dis- 
and  understand in(r.  She  had  otiou  an  inclination  lance  from  the  shore  into  the  country,  and  were 
tn  intemipt  him,  but  could  find  no  opportunity,    intercepted  by  tlie  natives,  who  slew  the  greatest 


till  the  larum  ceased  of  itself,  which  it  did  not  till 
he  had  repeated  and  murdered  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  Kptieifian  Matron. 
Arietta  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of  raillery 


number  of  them.  Our  adventurer  escaped  amonj 
others,  by  flying  into  a  forest.  Upon  his  cm- 
ing  into  a  remote  and  pathless  part  of  the  wood, 
he  threw  himsi^lf,  tired  and  breathless,  on  a  little 


an  outrage  done  to  hersez;  as  indeed  I  have  hilli»rk,   when   an   Indian   niaii   rushed   from   a 

always  obM*r\'vd  that  women,  whether  out  of  a  thicket  behind  him.     After  the  first  surprise  they 

nioer  regard  to  their  honor,  or  what  other  reason  I  appeared  mutually  u^rret^able  to  each  other.     If  th« 

cannot  lell.  are  more  scnsiblv  touched  with  those  Kuropean  was  higlUy  charmed  with  the  limbs, 


general  a.«iperHion8  which  are  cast  upon  their  sex, 
Uian  men  are  by  what  is  s<iid  of  theirs. 

When  she  ha!(i  a  little  recovered  herself  from  the 
serious  anger  she  was  in,  she  replied  in  the  fol- 
low injg  manner : 

**  Sir,  when  I  consider  how  perfectly  new  all 
you  hare  said  on  tliis  subject  is,  and  that  the 


features,  and  wild  graces  of  the  naked  American: 
tlie  American  was  no  less  taken  with  the  dress, 
complexion,  and  shape  of  a  Kuropean,  covered 
from  head  to  foot.  Tne  Indian  grew  immediately 
enam<)r(^d  of  him,  and  consequently  solicitous  for 
his  preservation.  She  therefore  conveyed  him  to 
a  cave,  where  she  gmre  him  a  delicious  repast  of 


sborir  you  have  given  us  is  not  quite  two  thousand ;  fruits,  and  led  him  to  a  stream  to  slake  his  thirst.  In 


yearn  old,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  piece  of  presump- 
tion to  dispute  it  with  you  ;  but  your  quotations 
put  me  in  uiiiid  of  the  fa))le  of  tne  lion  and  the 


the  midst  of  tliese  good  offices,  slie  would  some- 
times play  with  his  hair,  and  delight  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  its  color  to  that  of  her  fingers  :  then  open 


uui.  Thf  man  walking  with  that  noble  animal, ;  his  bosom,  then  laugh  at  him  for  covering  it.  She 
ihow€;d  him,  in  the  o>tvntation  of  human  superi- 1  wa.s,  it  seems,  a  person  of  distinction,  for  she 
erxty,  a  ><ign  of  a  man  killing  a  lion.  Upon  which. '  every  day  came  to  iiim  in  a  different  dress,  of  the 
the  lion  naid  ver}*  justly,  'We  lions  are  none  of  |  most  beautiful  shells,  bugles,  and  beads.  She 
B^  paiut<.'rs.  else  we  could  Khr>w  a  hundred  men  likewise  brought  him  a  great  many  spoils,  which 
killed  by  liona  for  one  lion  killed  by  a  man.'  You  her  other  lovers  had  presented  to  her,  so  that  his 
Bieo  are  i%  riters,  and  can  represent  us  women  as  !  cave  was  richly  adorned  with  all  the  spotted  skins 
iiulifCiimiiiir  us  you  pU-OHC  m  your  works,  while  of  beasts,  and  most  party-colored  feathers  of  fowls, 
ve  are  isnaMe  fo  return  the  injury.  You  have  j  which  that  world  uiToraed.  To  make  his  confine- 
twice  or  thrice  ubscrvod  in  your  (liseourite,  that  ■  ment  more  tolerable,  she  would  cany  him  in  the 
hyjK-crisy  in  the  vrry  foundation  of  our  education  ;  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  by  the  favor  of  moonlight, 
audthatan  .ibilitv  to  dissfinble  ofir  affections  is  i  to  unfrequented  proves  and  solitudes,  and  snow 
ft  profe^MHl  part  of'oiir  lirettdiii*;.  Thes*'  and  such  him  wherr  to  lie  down  in  safety,  and  sleep  amidst 
iiJbiT  n-fliriioiit  are  sprinkliMl  up  and  down  the  the  UdU  of  waters  arid  meloily  of  nightingales.— 
Tritings  of  :dl  aires,  by  authur».  who  leave  U'hind  Her  jmrt  was  to  watch  and  hold  him  awake  in  ho 
Ihem  memoriaU  of  Uieir  res<.-utmeht  against  the  arms,  for  fear  of  her  countrymen,  and  wake  him 
»ciirn  of  I'.L.'ticul.'ir  women,  in  invectives  against  (Ui  oecasion.<4  to  consult  liis  safetv.  In  this  man 
liir  whole  '«iz.  Skich  a  writer,  I  doubt  noi,  was  ner  did  the  lovers  pass  away  thefr  lime,  till  they 
the  celfbrarfMl  iN'troiiius,  who  invented  the  pleas-  had  learned  a  languagi'  (»f  their  own,  in  wliich  the 
A'.:  a^;^»v'i;ii)ii>;  of  the  Ephesiau  lady ;  but  when  voyager  communicate<l  to  his  mistre.si^  how  happy 
«-e  cc>nMd*T  thi>  ({ue*<tion  betw*'en  the  M>xes  J  he  should  be  to  have  her  in  his  countrv,  where  siu- 
»liich  h:i^  Ui'U  either  a  point  of  dispute  or  rail-,  should  Ix^  clothed  in  such  silks  as  his  waistcoat 
Itry  ewr  Mnco  there  were  men  and  women,  let  us  <  was  made  of,  and  l>e  carried  in  houses  drawn  b^ 
tiJce  fiifT*  from  [(lain  pcniple,  and  from  Mi«'h  as  ln)r>es,  without  iH'ing  expostnl  to  wind  or  weathej*. 
Kavt  ni^'  eirh'T  ainMtitm  or  capacity  t4»  emlM-llixh  All  this  he  promised  her  the  enjoyment  of,  with- 
tiiei:  i!ar.'-:iri<iii.<«  with  any  beauties  uf  imagination,  out  such  fears  and  ul.inns  as  they  were  there  tor- 
I  wa.-  :Le  iilh«r  day  uniusing  niyM«lf  with  Lig-  niented  with.  In  this  tender  corresjxindi  nee  these 
uo%'a  Ai-<<ii:nt  oi"  iiarUid'K'S ;  and,  in  answer  t4i  lovers  lived  for  S4*veral  months,  when  Ynrieo,  in- 
juur  w«ll-TiroU!::ht  rale,  I  will  ^ive  y()U  (a**  it  litrueted  by  her  lover,  dis*.*overed  a  vessel  on  the 
d%.^llH  i:iMiri  mv  nii'Tiiory,.,  out  of  thai  liiiiie^t  tniv- j  coa<t,  to  which  she  made  signals;  and  in  the 
rl.r.  in  ni-  tif'tv  tifih  page,  the  hi^!o^y  of  Inkle  night,  with  the  utmost  ioy  and  satisfaction,  ac- 
ftiid  Yariro,        '  '  roni)ianied  him  to  a  shij)  s  crew  of  his  countrymen 

•'3Ir.  Thomas  Inkh^,  of  London.  ng<»d  twenty  Ixnind  to  Harbado<'s,  When  a  ve.-^wl  from  the 
yi.ar»..  en.liurke*!  in  the  Dowiit-s.  in  the  good  ship  main  arrives  in  thut  island,  it  seems  the  planters 
ealUtl  the  Achilles,  U»uud  f«»r  the  West  lndi«?s,  on  conio  down  to  tin*  Nhore,  wliere  there  is  an  inline- 
Ute  iGlh  oi  .lurie,  IG-tT,  in  order  to  improve  his  diate  market  of  the  Indians  and  other  slave.i,  as 
funune  I'V  tra<ie  :md  merchandis<.'.      Our  adven- i  with  us  of  h.»rs<*s  and  oxen. 

lurcr  uan'ibe  th'id  Mjn  of  an  »uiiiitnt  citizen,  who  "  '  To  U-  shoH.  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  now  coming 
ikod  tak<n  pan ii-'iiar  care  to  infill  into  his  mind  into  Lni^li^li  l«rritorii'S,  bei^an  serit>usly  to  reflecl 
Ki  early  love  nf  u-riiii.  by  njakiuL'  him  a  perfirt  ui»on  hi«»  lo^^s  »)f  linn-.  Jinil  to  wei^jh  wiih  himself 
UiiL^tT  of  MumU-rs.  and  c»)nj»equeij:ly  givinij  him  how  many  d.i\>'  interrst  of  his  money  he  had  loj«t 
ft  qiiick  view  of  \tt^n  and  advanlii;;e,  and  prevent- ;  durini;  hfs  stay  with  Yarico.  This  ijiouyht  made 
ui^  iU*  nafnral  imimlsis  of  his  pas>ions,  by  pre  the  young  man  pensive,  and  careful  whal  accoun 
pn.<.Hfe*;iin   U>«ard  his  interests.      With  a  mind    he  sliould  b<!  able  to  give  his  friend.*  of  his  voy 


:hufe  tumcii^  Ywuu|;  Inkle  had  a  person  «*v«>ry  wzy 


ounl 
„  voy- 
age.   Upon  which  consideration,  the  prudent  and 
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frngai  jonn^  raui  sold  Y«rioo  to  k  Barbadian  mer- 
ehimt;  notwithstanding  that  the  poor  i^irl,  to  in- 
cline him  to  commificrate  her  condition*  told  him 
that  she  vas  with  child  hj  him:  but  he  only  made 
use  of  that  information,  to  rise  in  his  demands 
upon  the  parchaaer.' " 

I  was  so  touched  with  this  story  (which  I  think 
should  be  always  a  counterpart  to  the  Ephesian 
matron)  that  I  left  the  room  wiUi  tears  in  my  eyes, 
which  a  woman  of  Arietta's  good  sense  did,  I*  am 
snre,  take  for  greater  applause  than  any  compli- 
ments I  could  make  her. — R. 


Ko.  12.]      WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  14, 1710-11. 

VvtmM  atIm  tibi  de  palmooe  nyello. 

Pns.,  Sat  T,  02. 

I  root  th'  old  womaa  ttom  thy  trembHiig  heart. 

At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  could  settle  myself  in  a  house  to  my  liking. 
I  was  forced  to  quit  my  first  lodfines,  br  reason 
of  an  officious  landlady,  that  would  be  aslcing  me 
eyery  morning  how  I  nad  slept.  I  then  fell  into 
an  honest  family,  and  liyod  ycry  happily  for  aboye 
m  week:  when  my  landlord,  who  was  a  jolly,  good- 
natured  man,  took  it  into  hia  head  that  I  wanted 
company,  and  therefore  would  frequently  come 
into  my  chamber,  to  keep  roe  from  bcinir  alone. 
This  I  Dore  for  two  or  three  days;  but  telling  me 
one  day  that  he  was  afraid  I  was  melancholy,  I 
thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone,  and 
acconiingly  took  new  lodgings  that  ycry  night. 
About  a  week  after,  I  found  my  jolly  landlord, 
who,  as  I  said  before,  was  an  honest,  hearty  man, 
had  put  me  into  an  adyertiftcment  in  the  Daily 
Courant,  in  the  following  words:  "Whereas  a  mel- 
ancholy man  left  his  lodgings  on  Thursday  last-, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  afterward  seen  going  to- 
ward Islington:  if  any  one  can  giye  notice  of  nim 
to  R.  B.,  fiuimonger  in  the  Strand,  he  shall  be  yery 
well  rewarded  for  his  pains."  As  I  am  the  l>est 
man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own  counsel,  and 
my  landlord  the  fishmon^r  not  knowing  my 
mune,  this  accident  of  my  life  was  neyer  discoycr- 
ed  to  this  yery  day. 

I  am  now  settled  with  a  widow  woman,  who 
has  a  great  many  children,  and  complies  with  my 
humor  in  eyerything.  I  do  not  remember  that  we 
haye  exchanged  a  word  together  these  fiye  years ; 
my  coffee  corner  into  my  chamber  eyery  morning 
without  asking  for  it ;  if  I  want  fire  I  point  to 
my  chimney,  if  water,  to  my  basin ;  upon  which 
my  landlpdy  nods,  as  much  as  to  say,  slie  takes 
my  meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  signals. 
She  has  likewise  modeled  her  family  so  well,  that 
irhcn  her  little  boy  offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat 
or  prattle  in  my  fnc4;,  his  eldest  sister  immediately 
calls  him  off,  and  bids  him  not  to  disturb  the  Gen- 
tleman. At  my  first  entering  into  the  family,  I 
^as  troubled  with  the  ciyility  of  their  rising  up 
to  me  eyery  time  I  came  into  the  room ;  but  my 
.landlady  ooserying  that  upon  these  occasions  I 
;  always  cried  Pish,  and  went  out  again,  has  for- 
bidden any  such  ceremony  to  be  used  in  Uie  house; 

•  go  that  at  present  I  walk  into  the  kitchen  or  par- 
lor, without  being  taken  notice  of,  or  giying  any 
interruption  to  the  business  or  discourse  of  the 

'family.  The  maid  will  ask  her  mistress  (though 
I  am  oy)  whether  the  gentleman  is  ready  to  go  to 

•  dinner,  as  the  mistress  (who  is  indeed  an  excellent 
housewife)  scolds  at  the  senrants  as  heartily  be- 

'fore  my  face  as  behind*my  back.  In  short,  I  moyc 
op  and  down  the  house,  and  enter  into  all  oompa- 
Bies  with  the  same  liberty  as  a  cat,  or  any  otner 

•  domestic  animal,  and  am  as  little  sttspected  of 
^tdlisg  «njtliiDg  that  I  h«u  or  aee. 


I  remember  last  winter  tliere  were  soyeral  j 
girls  of  the  noi^j^hborhood  sitting  2d>out  thi 
with  my  landlady's  daughters,  and  telling  a 
of  spirits  and  apparitions.    Upon  my  openiu 
door  the  young  women  broke  off  their  disc< 
but  my  lundlaJy's  daughters  telling  them  H 
was  nobody  but  the  gentleman  (for  that  is  the 
which  I  go  by  in  tlie  neighborhood,  as  well , 
the  family;,  they  went  on  without  minding 
I  seated  myself  oy  the  candle  that  sUtod  on  ■ 
at  one  end  of  the  room ;  and  pretending  to  i 
book  that  I  took  out  of  my  pockot,  hoard  m 
dreadful  stories  of  ghosts,  as  pale  as  ashef 
had  stood  at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked  a 
church-yard  by  moonlight ;  and  of  otliers  thf 
been  conjured  "into  the  Red  sea  for  disturbini 
ple*s  rest,  and  drawing  their  curtains  ut  midni 
with  many  other  old  women's  fables  of  th 
nature.    As  one  spirit  raised  another,  1  ob( 
that  at  the  end  of  eyery  story  the  whole  cor 
closed  their  ranks,  and  crowded  about  the  fi 
took  notice  in  particular  of  a  little  boy,  wt 
so  attentiye  to  every  story,  that  I  am  mista 
he  ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  himself  this  t 
month.     Indeed  they  talked  so  long,  that  th 
gi  nations  of  the  wliole  assembly  were  man 
crazed,  and,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  worse  fc 
long  as  they  live.    I  heard  one  of  t)ie  girl 
had  looked  upon  me  over  her  shoulder,  aski 
company  how  long  I  had  been  in  the  root 
wliether  I  did  not  look  paler  than  I  used 
This  put  me  under  some  apprehension  that  I ; 
be  forced  to  explain  myself,  if  I  did  not  rati 
which  reason  1  took  the  candle  into  my  hai 
went  up  into  my  chamber,  not  without  woB 
at  this  unaccountable  weakness  in  reasonab! 
tures,  that  they  should  love  to  astonish  ai 
rify  one  another.    Were  I  a  father,  I  shouJ 
a  particular  care  to  preserve  my  childre: 
these  little  horrors  of  imagination,  which  t) 
apt  to  contract  when  they  are  young,  and  ) 
able  to  shake  off  when  they  are  in  years, 
known  a  soldier  that  has  entered,  a  bret 
frighted  at  his  own  shadow,  and  lo<ik  pale 
litue  scratching  at  his  door,  who  the  daj 
had   marehed  up  against  a  battery  of  i 
There  are  instances  of  persons  who  nave  b 
rified  even  to  distraction  at  the  figure  of  a 
the  shaking  of  a  bulrush.    The  truth  of 
look  upon   a  sound  imagination   as  the  ] 
blessing  of  life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment 
good  conscience.    In  Uie  meantime,  sine 
are  very  few  who-se  minds  are  not  more  or  h 
ject  to  thi>se  dreadful  thoughts  and  apprehi 
we  ought  to  arm  ourselves  against  them 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion,  "to  pull 
woman  out  of  our  hearts"  (as  Persius  expi 
in  the  motto  of  my  paper),  and  extinguis 
impertinent  notions  which  we  imbib<»a  a1 
that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of  their  ab 
Or,  if  we  believe,  as  many  wise  and  gOi 
have  (lone,  that  there  arc  such  phantoms  : 
paritions  as  those  I  have  been  speaking  o 
endeavor  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  i  uteres 
who  holds  tiie  reins  of  the  whole  creatioi 
hands,  and  moderates  them  after  such  a  : 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  being  to  hre« 
upon  another,  without  his  knowledge  a 
mission. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  the 
with  those  who  believe  that  all  tlie  region 
ture  swarm  with  spirite ;  and  that  we  nav 
tudes  of  spectators  on  all  our  actions,  ^ 
think  ourselyes  most  alone  ;  but  instead 
fying  myself  with  such  a  notion,  I  am  won 
pleased  to  think  that  I  am  always  engag 
goflh  sn  innnmftTshlft  societj  in  sssrdung 
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ites  of  die  enitioa,  and  joining  in  the  samo 
eonooft  of  pnuM  and  adoration.  ^ 

Milton  has  finelj  described  this  mixed  commu- 
nion of  men  and  spirits  in  Paradise ;  and  had 
donbtlesi  his  eye  upon  a  vcne  in  old  Hesiod, 
which  is  almost  wora  for  word  the  same  with  his 
third  line  in  the  following  passage : 


Xor  thiok,  Uxragh  men  were  none, 


That  benT^n  would  want  ■peetaton,  Ood  wsnt  prafae; 
HUlkMM  of  iiplritwl  crMtorea  walk  the  enrth 
Unaten.  both  when  we  wi^e  and  when  we  sleep; 
All  theee  with  ceeeeleM  firaise  hb  worka  behold 
Both  dur  And  night.    TIow  often  ftom  the  ateep 
or  erfaolk«  hUl  or  tbkket  have  we  bennl 
OMe«IUl  nifm,  to  the  mtdnixht  air, 
Sole,  or  RvponilTe  each  to  othcr'a  note, 
Hnfdnie  tfaHr  ipeat  CreatDr?    iVtl  In  buMla, 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nl^tly  ronndlnc  walk, 
Wiih  heavenly  toodi  of  Inrtnunental  aonoda, 
1m  fall  banqoDiB  nnmher  Joln'd,  their  aonga 
Dtvlde  the  nlsht,  and  lift  oar  thoughta  to  oeaTen. 
C  Fakao.  Lo0T,  It,  676w 
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Me  mlhi,  il  fneria  ta  leo,  qoalla  eria?— If ar. 
Were  you  a  lion,  how  wonki  yon  bdutref 

Taaaa  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afford- 
ed matter  of  neater  amusement  to  the  town  than 
Signior  KicoUni's  combat  with  a  lion  in  the  Hay- 
market,  which  has  been  yery  often  exhibited  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  nobility 
ind  gentry  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
Upon  the  first  rumor  of  this  intended  combat,  it 
Yaa  confidently  affirmed,  and  is  still  believed  by 
many  in  both  galleries,  that  there  would  be  a  tame 
lion  aent  from  the  tower  every  opera  night,  in 
Older  to  be  killed  by  Hydaspes :  this  report,  Uiou^ 
ihogether  groundlcfss,  so  universally  prevailed  in 
the  uppi^r  retrions  of  the  play-house,  that  some  of 
the  morit  refined  politicians  in  these  parts  of  the 
uidience  gave  it  out  in  a  whisper,  that  the  lion 
vaa  a  counin-gcrman  of  the  tiger  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  King  William's  days,  and  that  the 
itaj^  wmilfl  be  supplied  with  lious  at  the  public 
expenM  during  the  whole  session.  Many  likewise 
Tere  the  conjcctunvs  of  the  treatment  which  this 
lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands  of  Si^nior 
I^icolini ;  some  suppoftcd  that  he  was  to  subdue 
kiro  in  recitative,  as  Orpheus  used  to  serve  the 
rild  beasts  in  his  time,  and  afterward  to  knock 
him  on  the  head:  some  fancied  that  the  lion  would 
&ot  pretend  to  lav  his  paws  upon  the  hero,  by 
<vap4>u  of  the  received  opmion,  that  a  lion  will  not 
ku rt  a  v i r|j;i  n .  Several ,  who  prctc*.nd<id  to  have  seen 
the  opera  in  Italy,  had  informed  their  friends,  that 
the  lion  was  to  act  a  part  in  high  Dutch,  and  roar 
twice  <»r  thrice  to  a  thorough  bass,  before  he  fell  at 
the  f<set  of  Hydaspes.  To  clear  up  a  matter  that 
vu  so  varii>u.>ly  reported,  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  examine  whether  this  pretended  lion 
i»  really  the  savage  he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a 
counterfeit. 

Bat  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries,  I 
mu^  acquaint  the  reader,  that  upon  my  walking 
behind  wie  scenes  last  winter,  as  I  was  Uiinking 
on  somcthin:;  ol^e,  I  accidentally  jostled  against  a 
monstroiiii  animal  that  vztremt'Iy  startled  me,  and 
apon  my  m^arer  survey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a  lion 
r&inpant.  The  lion, seeing  me  verv much  surpriscil. 
told  roe.  in  a  gentle  voice,  that  i  mi^ht  corac  by 
him  if  I  pleased :  "  ft>r,"  says  he,  "I  do  not  intenH 
to  hurt  anvbody."  I  thankeil  him  very  kindly, 
and  paned^by  Him ;  and  in  a  little  time  after,  saw 
him  leap  upon  the  stage,  and  act  his  part  with 
very  rreat  applause.  It  has  been  obficrved  by 
ieverd,  that  the  lion  has  changed  his  manner  of 
•ctiag  twice  or  thriee  aince  hia  first  appearance ; 


which  will  not  seem  strange,  wnen  I  acquaint  my 
reader  that  the  lion  has  Been  changed  upon  tha 
audience  three  several  times.  The  first  Uon  was  a 
caudle-snuffer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy,  chol- 
eric temper,  overdid  his  part,  and  would  not  suflfor 
himself  to  be  killed  so  easily  as  he  ouffht  to  have 
done ;  beside,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that  he  grew 
more  surly  every  time  that  he  came  out  oi  th^ 
lion ;  and  iiaving  dropped  some  words  in  ordinary 
conversation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his  b^st,  that 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown  upon  his  back  in 
the  scuffle,  and  that  ho  would  wrestle  with  Mr. 
Nicolini  for  what  he  pleased  out  of  his  lion's  skin, 
it  was  thought  propNer  tu  discard  him :  and  it  la 
verily  believed  to  this  day,  that  had  he  been 
brought  upon  the  sta^  another  time,  he  would 
certainly  have  done  mischief.  Beside,  it  was  tih- 
jected  against  the  first  lion,  that  he  reaiod  him.self 
ao  high  upon  his  hinder  paws,  and  walked  in  so 
erect  a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like  an  old 
man  than  a  lion. 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  be- 
longed to  the  play-house,  and  had  the  character  of 
a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profession.  If 
the  fonner  was  tr>o  furious,  this  was  too  shcopifi^ 
for  his  part ;  inasmuch,  that  after  a  short  modest 
walk  upon  the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  first 
touch  or  Hydaspes,  without  ^pplinr  with  him, 
and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  snowing  his 
variety  of  Italian  trips.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his  flesh-color  double: 
but  this  was  only  to  make  work  for  himself,  in 
his  private  character  of  a  tailor.  I  must  not  omit, 
that  it  was  this  second  lion  who  treated  me  with 
so  much  humanity  behind  the  scenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed, 
a  country  gentleman,  who  does  it  for  his  diversion, 
but  desires  his  name  may  be  concealed.  He  says 
very  handsomely  in  his  own  excuse,  that  he  doea 
not  act  from  gain,  that  he  indulges  an  innocent 
pleasure  in  it ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pass  away 
an  evening  in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming  and  in 
drinking :  but  at  the  same  time  says,  with  a  very 
aKreeal>le  raillery  upon  himself,  that  if  his  name 
should  be  known,  the  ill-natured  world  might  call 
him, "  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin."  This  ^ntle- 
man's  temper  is  made  out  of  such  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  Uie  mild  and  the  choleric,  that  he  outdoes 
both  his  predecessors,  and  has  drawn  toother 
greater  audiences  than  have  been  known  in  the 
memory  of  man. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative,  without  tak- 
\n^  notice  of  a  groundless  report  that  has  been 
raised  to  a  gentleman's  disadvantage,  of  whom  I 
must  declare  myself  an  admirer ;  namely,  that 
Signior  Nicolini  and  the  li(»n  have  been  seen  sit- 
ting peaceably  by  one  another,  and  smokiiiff  a 
pipe  together  behind  the  sct»nes  ;  by  which  tneir 
common  enemies  would  insinuate,  tnat  it  is  but  a 
sham  combat  which  th<»y  represent  up<jn  the  stage; 
but  upon  inquiry  I  find,  that  if  any  such  cor- 
respondence nas'passe<l  between  Uiem,  it  was  not 
till  the  comlMLt  was  over,  when  the  lion  was  to  bo 
looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the  received 
rules  of  tne  drama.  Beside,  this  is  what  is  prac- 
ticed every  day  in  Westminster-hall,  where  nothing 
is  more  usual  than  to  sec  a  couple  of  lawyers,  who 
have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  the 
court,  embracing  one  another  as  soon  as  thoy  are 
out  of  it. 

1  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  rela- 
tion, to  reflect  upon  8igiiior  Xucolini,  who  in 
acting  this  part  only  complies  with  the  wretched 
taste  of  his  audience ;  he  knows  very  well,  thak 
the  lion  has  inanv  more  admirers  than  himself ;  m 
they  say  of  the  famous  equestrian  statue  on  th« 
Pont  »wif  at  Paris,  that  more  people  ^  to  Mi% 
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the  hone,  than  the  king  who  nits  apon  it  On  the 
contrary,  it  g;iTefl  me  a  just  indignation  to  see  a 
person  wh^se  action  gives  new  majesty  to  .kings, 
resolution  to  heroes,  and  softness  to  lovers,  thus 
sinking  from  the  greatness  of  his  behavior,  aixd 
degnufed  into  the  character  of  the  London  'Pren- 
tice. I  have  often  wished,  that  our  tragedians 
woidd  copy  after  this  great  master  of  action. 
Oould  they  make  the  same  use  of  their  arms  and 
legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with  as  significant 
looks  and  passions,  how  glorious  would  an  Eng- 
lish trageoy  appear  with  that  action  which  is 
capable  of  giving  dignity  to  the  forced  thouj^hts, 
oold  conceits,  and  unnatural  expressions  of  an 
Italian  opera!  In  the  meantiine,  I  have  related 
this  combat  of  the  lion,  to  show  what  are  at  pre- 
sent the  reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  writers 
for  the  coarseness  of  their  taste,  but  our  present 
fi;rievancc  does  not  seem  to  be  the  want  of  a  good 
uste,  but  of  common  sense. — 0. 


No.  14.]    FRIDAY,  MARCH  16,  1710-11. 

— —  Teqn*  hia,  infellx,  ozue  monfltrla. 

Ovid,  M«L  It,  690. 

Wretdi  that  thou  lutl  put  off  this  monstrous  shape. 

I  WAS  reflecting  tliis  morning  upon  the  spirit 
and  humor  of  the  public  diversions  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  and  those  of  the  present  time ; 
and  lamented  to  myself,  that  though  in  those  days 
they  neglected  tholr  morality,  they  kept  up  their 
^ood  8<m8e  ;  but  that  the  beau  monde.  at  present, 
IS  only  grown  more  childish,  not  more  innocent, 
than  the  former.  While  I  was  in  this  train  of 
thought,  an  odd  fellow,  whose  face  I  have  often 
seen  at  the  playhouse,  gave  mo  the  following  let- 
ter with  these  words  :  "  Sir,  the  Lion  presents  his 
humble  service  to  you,  and  desired  me  to  give  this 
into  your  hands." 

"  From  my  Den  in  Uiu  Hay  market,  March  15. 
"Sib. 

"  I  have  read  all  your  papers,  and  have  stifled 
mv  reHcntnient  against  your  reflections  upon  op- 
eras, until  that  of  this  day,  wherein  you  plainly 
insinuate,  that  Signior  Nicolini  and  mys(*if  have 
a  correspondence  more  familiar  than  is  consistent 
with  the  valor  of  his  charact<<r,  or  the  fierceness 
of  mine.  I  desire  you  would,  for  your  own  sake, 
forbear  such  intimations  for  the  future  ;  and  must 
say  it  is  a  groat  piece  of  ill-nature  in  you,  to  show 
so  great  an  esteem  for  a  foreigner,  and  to  dis- 
courage a  Lion  that  is  your  own  countryman. 

•*I  lake  notice  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and  man, 
but  am  so  equally  coiicprnod  in  that  matter,  that  I 
shall  not  be  oifende<l  to  whichsoever  of  the  ani- 
mals the  superiority  is  given.  You  have  misre- 
presented me,  in  saving  that  I  am  a  country 
gentleman,  who  act  only  for  my  diversion ;  whereas, 
ad  I  still  the  same  woods  to  range  in  which  I 
once  had  when  I  was  a  fox-hunter,  I  should  not 
resign  my  manhood  for  a  maintenance ;  and  assuru 
you,  as  low  as  my  circumstances  are  at  present,  I 
am  so  much  a  man  of  honor,  that  I  would  scorn 
to  be  any  beast  for  bread,  but  a  lion. 

*•  Yours,  etc." 

I  had  no  sooner  ended  thiit.  than  one  of  my 
landlady's  children  bn>nght  me  in  several  others, 
with  some  of  which  I  shall  make  up  my  present 
paper*  they  all  having  a  tendency  to  the  same 
•uDJect,  viz:  the  elegance  of  our  present  diversions. 

^SiB,  *'  Covent-garden,  March  13. 

^  I  hare  been  ibr  txrenty  yeen  under -sexton  of 


this  pariah  of  St  Paul's  Ooreni-gvden,  and  i 
not  missed  tolling  in  to  prayeri  six  timea  ii 
those  years ;  which  office  I  have  performed  tc 
great  satisfaction,  until  this  fortnight  last 
during  which  time  I  find  my  congregation  tak' 
warning  of  my  bell,  morning  and  evening,  t 
to  a  puppet-show  set  forth  bv  one  Powell,  t 
the  Piazzas.    By  this  means  I  have  not  onlj 
my  two  customers,  whom  I  used  to  place  foi 
pence  a-pieee   over  against  Mrs.   Kachael 
bright,  but  Mrs.  Rachael  herself  is  gone  tl 
also.    There  now  appear  among  us  none  1 
few  ordinary  people,  who  come  to  church  oi 
say  their  prayers,  so  that  I  have  no  work  ^ 
speaking  of  but  on  Sundays.    I  have  place 
son  at  the  Piazza»,  to  acquaint  the  ladies  thf 
bell  rings  for  the  church,  and  that  it  stands  c 
other  side  of  the  garden  1  but  they  only  lau 
the  child. 

"I  desire  you  would  laj  this  before  all  the' 
world,  that  I  may  not  be  made  such  a  tool  f< 
future,  and  that  Punchinello  may  choose 
less  canonical.  As  things  are  now,  Mr.  Powe 
a  full  congregation,  while  wo  have  a  ven 
house ;  which  if  you  can  remedy,  you  will 
much  oblige,  "  ^r,  yours,  e 

The  following  epistle,  I  find,  is  from  the  i 
taker  of  the  masquerade: 

"  Sir, 

**  I  have  observed  the  rules  of  my  mask  fk 
fully  (in  not  inquiring  into  persons)  that  I  < 
tell  whether  you  were  one  or  the  company  c 
last  Tuesday ;  but  if  you  were  not,  and  st 
sign  to  come,  I  desire  you  W(»uld,  for  you 
entertainment,  please  to  admonish  the  towt 
all  persons  indifferently  are  not  fit  for  this  i 
diversion.    I  could  wish,  Sir,  you  could 
them  understand  that  it  is  a  kind  of  acting 
in  masquerade,  and  a  man  should  be  able 
or  do  things  proper  for  the  dress  in  which 
pears.    We  have  now  and  then  rakes  in  ihi 
(»f  Roman  senators,  and  erave  politicians 
dress  of  rakes.     The  misfortune  of  the  th 
that  people  dress  themselves  in  what  thoy 
mind  to  he,  and  not  what  they  are  fit  for. 
is  not  a  girl  in  town,  but  let  her  have  her ' 
going  to  a  mask,  and  she  shall  dress  as  a  she 
ess.     But  let  we  beg  of  them  to  read  the  A 
or  some  other  good  romance,  before  they 
in  any  such  character  at  my  house.     I'he  h 
we  presented,  everybody  was  so  rashly  h 
tluit  when  they  came  to  speak  to  each  o 
nymph  with  a  crook  had  not  a  word  to  say 
tlie  pert  style  of  the  pit  bawdry  ;  and  a  mar 
habit  of  a  philosopher  was  speechless,  till 
casion  offered  of  expressing  himself  in  the 
of  the  tyring  rooms.     We  had  a  judge  that 
a  minuet  with  a  quaker  for  his  partner,  whi 
a-dozen  harlequins  stood  by  as  spectators  ; 
drank  me  off  two  lx)ttles  of  wine,  and  a  • 
me  up  half  a  ham  of  bacon.     If  I  can  br 
design  to  bear,  and  make  the  maskers  f 
their  character  in  my  a.ssemblies,  I  hope  y 
allow  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  more 
and  impr(»vinjg  gallantries  than  any  the  ( 
present  afforcU,  and  consequently,  that  y 
give  your  approbation  to  (lie  endeavors  of, 
"  Your  raoRt  olx»dient,  humble  sen? 

I  am  very  glad  the  following  epistle  obli 
to  mention  Mr.  Powell  a  second  time  in  tl 
paper ;  for  indeed  then*  cannot  be  too  gi 
couragcmcnt  given  to  his  skill  in  motion 
vided  he  is  under  proper  restrictions. 
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••Sim, 

"  The  ^f!P^  *^  ^  Haymarkct,  and  thit  under 
the  little  riazza  in  CoTcnt-ji^rden,  being  at  pre- 
•ent  the  two  leadinfp  diversionB  of  the  town,  and 
ICr.  Powtfll  profeHsinflf  in  his  adrertiaements  to  set 
up  Whittiugton  and  niB  Cat  against  Rinaldo  and 
Armidap  my  curioKity  IckI  me  the  beginning  of 
last  week  to  view  both  these  perfurmanoes,  and 
make  noy  observations  upon  them. 

*'  First,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  observe  that  Mr. 
Poivcll  wisely  forbearing  to  give  his  company  a 
bill  of  fare  beforehand,  every  scene  is  new  and 
QDezpected  ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  under- 
takers of  the  Hayroarkct,  having  raised  too  great 
AD  florpeetation  in  their  printed  opera,  very  much 
diMmpoint  their  audience  on  the  stage. 

"  Ine  King  of  Jerusalem  is  obfiged  to  come 
from  the  city  on  foot,  instead  of  being  drawn  in 
a  triumphant  chariot  by  white  horsea,  as  my  opera- 
book  had  promised  me  ;  and  thus  while  I  expected 
Armida'a  dragons  should  rush  forward  toward 
ArgenteA,  I  found  the  hero  was  obliged  to  to 
to  Armida,  and  hand  her  out  of  her  coach.  We 
had  alMo  but  a  very  short  allowance  of  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  though  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit 
doing  justice  to  the  boy  who  had  the  direction  of 
the  two  painted  draronft,  and  made  them  spit  fire 
and  smoae.  He  flashed  out  his  rosin  in  such  just 
proportions,  and  in  such  due  time,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  conceiving  hopes  of  his  being  one  day 
a  most  excellent  player.  I  saw,  indeed,  but  two 
things  wanting  to  render  his  whole  action  com- 
plete. I  mean  the  keeping  his  head  a  little  lower, 
and  hiding  his  candle. 

"  I  ob«CTve  tliat  Mr.  Powell  and  the  undertakers 
of  the  opera  had  both  the  same  thought,  and  I 
think  much  about  the  same  time,  of  introducing 
animals  on  their  several  stagee^-though  indeed, 
with  very  different  success.  The  sparrows  and 
rh^nches  at  tlie  Haymarket  fly  as  yet  very  irreg- 
vUriy  over  the  stase  ;  and  instead  of  perching  on 
the  treeft,  and  perfarming  their  parts,  these  young 
■ctoTH  either  get  into  the  galleries,  or  put  out  the 
eandlos  :  whereas  Mr.  Powell  has  ko  well  disci- 
plined his  pig,  that  in  the  firnt  scene  lie  and  Punch 
danee  a  minuet  toeHher.  I  am  informed,  how- 
ever that  Mr.  Powell  resolves  to  excel  his  adver- 
saries in  their  own  way;  and  introduces  larks  in 
bis  next  opera  of  Suj<aniuih.  or  Innocence  Be- 
traved.  which  will  be  exhibited  next  week,  witli  a 
pair  of  new  Elders. 

*'The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is  violated, 
I  cnnfi*^«i,  by  Punch's  national  refl(>ctions  on  the 
French,  ana  King  Harry's  laying  his  leg  upon  the 
Queen's  lap,  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner,  before  so 
great  an  assembly. 

**  As  to  the  mechanism  and  scenerv,  everything. 
Indeed,  was  uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  and  the 
scemrs  were  mano^Hl  very  dextrounly ;  which 
calls  «)n  me  to  take  notice,  tnat  at  the  Havmarket, 
the  undertakers  forg(>ttin|^  to  change  tlic  side- 
aeenes.  we  were  preM>ntea  with  the  prospect  of 
the  ocean  in  the  luidst  of  a  delightful  grove  ;  and 
thuusrh  the  genileroeii  on  the  stage  had  very  much 
contribiit4ni  to  the  beauty  of  the  grove,  by  walk- 
ing; up  and  down  lietween  the  tn>es,  1  must  own  I 
was  nrit  a  lirtJc  astuninlied  to  sec  a  well-dresscKl 
Toan:;  fellow  in  a  full-b<itroiniHl  wig,  appear  in 
the  miiiitt  «>f  the  sua,  and  without  any  visible  con- 
cern takiiiir  snuff. 

••]  f^hall  only  observe  one  thing  farther,  in 
which  both  drainiLH  agree ;  which  ih,  that  by  the 
•q*ieak  of  their  voices  the  heroes  of  each  are 
eunuchs;  and  as  the  wit  in  both  pieces  is  equal, 
1  mast  prefer  the  performance  of  Mr.  Powell,  be- 
caoae  it  ia  in  our  own  language. 

*'  I  am,  etc."  B. 
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Light  mindu  are  plcajcd  with  triflot. 

W»EM  I  was  in  France,  I  used  to  gase  with  great 
astonishment  at  the  splendid  equipages  and  party- 
colored  habits  of  that  fantastic  nation.  I  was  one 
day  in  particular  contemplating  a  lady  that  sat  in 
a  coach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids,  and  finely 
painted  with  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonia. 
The  coach  was  drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses,  and 
loaded  behind  with  the  same  number  of  powdered 
footmen.  Just  before  the  lady  were  a  couple  of 
beautiful  pages,  that  wore  stuck  among  the  har- 
ness, and  oy  their  gay  dresses  and  smiling  fea- 
tures, lookecl  like  the  elder  brothers  of  the  little 
boys  that  were  carved  and  painted  in  every  comer 
of  the  coach. 

The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who  af 
terward  gave  an  occasion  to  a  pretty  melancholy 
novel.  She  had,  for  several  years,  received  the 
addresses  of  a  ^ntleman,  whom,  after  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  she  forsook,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  this  shining  equipage,  whicn  had  be<ai 
offered  to  her  by  one  of  great  riches,  but  a  crasy 
constitution.  The  circumstances  in  which  J  saw 
her,  were,  it  seems,  the  disguises  only  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  and  a  kind  of  pageantry  to  cover  dis- 
tress— for  in  two  months  after  she  was  carried  to 
her  grave  with  the  same  pomp  and  magnificence, 
being  sent  thither  partly  oy  the  loss  of  one  lover, 
and  partly  by  the  f)oss<*ssion  of  another. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  nivself  on  this  unac- 
countable humor  in  womankind,  of  being  smitten 
with  everything  that  is  showy  and  superficial ; 
and  on  the  numberless  evils  tnat  befall  the  sex, 
from  tliis  light  fantastical  disposition.  I  myself 
remember  a  young  lady  that  was  very  warmly 
solicited  by  a  couple  of  importunate  rivals,  who, 
for  several  months  togethiT,  di<l  all  they  could  to 
recommend  themselves,  by  complacency  of  behar 
vior  and  agreeableness  of  conversation.  At  length, 
when  the  competition  was  doubtful,  and  the  lady 
undetermined  in  her  choice,  one  of  the  young 
lovers  very  luckily  bi'thou^ht  himself  of  adding 
a  supernumerary  lace  to  his  liveries,  which  had  so 
gtHxf  an  effect,  tliut  he  inarritKi  her  the  very  week 
after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  women  very 
much  cherishes  this  natural  weakness  of  being 
taken  with  outside  and  appearance.  Talk  of  a 
new-married  couple,  and  you  immediately  hear 
whether  they  keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in 
plate.  Mention  tne  name  of  an  absent  laily,  and 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn  something  of  her 
gown  and  petticoat.  A  ball  is  a  p^reat  help  to  dis- 
course, ana  a  birth-day  furnisheM  conversation  for 
a  twelvemonth  after.  A  furbelow  of  precious 
stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with  a  diamond,  alirocade 
wai.stcoat  or  petticoat.  arc>  standing  topics.  In 
short,  they  consider  only  the  drawry  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  never  cast  away  a  thought  on  those  orna- 
ments of  the  mind  that 'make  persons  illustrious 
in  themselves,  and  useful  to  others.  When  wo- 
men are  thus  perpetually  daxxling  one  another's 
imaginations,  and  fiUing'their  heads  with  nothing 
but  colors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  more 
attentive  to  the  supTficial  parts  of  life  than  the 
solid  and  substantial  blessings  <>f  it.  A  girl 
who  has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  con- 
versation is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered  coat 
that  comes  in  her  way.  A  j>ai"r  of  frin^rd  glovea 
may  be  her  niin.  In  a  worJ.  lace  and  ribbons,  sil- 
ver and  gold  galloons,  with  the  like  glittering 
gewgaws,  are  so  many  lures  to  women  of  weak 
minds  and  low  education,  and,  when  artificially 
dii^layed,  are  able  to  fetch  down  the  moat  alr^ 
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ooqwtte  tram  the  vildest  of  Her  flights  and  ram- 
blea. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an 
enemy  to  piiinp  and  noise ;  it  arises,  in  the  first 
plaee  from  tlic  enjoyment  of  one's  self ;  and  in  the 
uezt,  from  the  friendship  and  conversation  of  a 
fow  seleet  companions :  it  lores  shado  and  soli- 
tude, and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains, 
fields  and  meadows :  in  short,  it  feels  everything 
it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives  no  aadition 
from  multitudes  of  witnesses  and  spectators.  On 
the  contrary  false  happiness  loves  to  be  in  a 
crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyei  of  the  world  upon 
her.  She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction  from 
the  applauses  which  she  gives  herself,  but  from 
the  admiration  which  she  raises  in  others.  She 
flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theaters  and  as- 
semblies, and  has  no  existence  but  when  she  is 
looked  upon. 

Aurelia,  thoujoph  a  woman  of  great  quality,  de- 
lights in  the  privacy  of  a  country  life,  and  passes 
away  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  her  own  walks 
and  flpuraens.  Her  husband,  who  is  her  bosom 
friend  and  companion  in  her  solitudes,  has  been 
in  love  with  her  ever  since  he  knew  her.  They 
both  abound  with  good  sense,  consummate  virtue 
and  a  mutual  esteem  ;  and  are  a  perpetual  enter- 
tainment to  one  another.  Their  family  is  under 
•o  regular  an  economy,  in  its  hours  of  devotion 
and  repast,  employment  and  diversion,  that  it 
Looks  like  a  little  commonwealth  within  itself. 
They  often  go  into  company,  that  they  may  return 
with  the  greater  delight  to  one  another ;  and  some- 
times live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy  it  so  properly,  as 
to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew  in  them- 
selves the  reDsh  of  a  country  life.  By  this  means 
they  are  happy  in  each  other,  beloved  by  their 
children,  adored  by  their  servants,  and  are  be- 
eome  the  envy,  or  rather  the  delight  of  all  that 
snow  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvia !  She 
eonsiders  her  husband  as  her  steward,  and  looks 
vpon  discretion  and  good  housewifery  as  little 
domestic  virtues,  unbca>ming  a  woman  of  quality. 
She  thinks  life  lost  in  her  own  family,  and  fancies 
herself  out  of  the  world  when  she  is  not  in  the 
ring,  the  playhouse,  or  tho  drawing-room.  She 
lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body  and  restless- 
ness of  thouffht,  and  is  never  easy  in  any  one 
place,  when  me  thinks  there  is  more  company  in 
another.  The  missing  of  an  opera  the  first  night, 
would  be  more  afflicting  to  her  than  the  death  of 
a  child.  She  pities  all  the  yaluable  port  of  her 
own  sex,  and  calls  every  woman  of  a  prudent, 
modest,  and  retired  life,  a  poor-spirited,  unpol- 
ished creature.  What  a  mortification  would  it  be 
to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that  her  setting  herself  to 
▼lew  is  but  exposing  herself,  and  that  she  grows 
eontcmptible  by  being  conspicuous! 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper  without  observing, 
that  Virgil  has  very  finely  touched  upon  this  fe- 
male passion  for  dress  and  show,  in  tne  character 
of  Camilla ;  who,  though  she  seems  to  have  sha- 
ken off  all  the  other  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  is 
atill  described  as  a  woman  in  this  particular. 
The  poets  tell  us,  that  after  having  made  a  great 
■laughter  of  the  enemy,  she  unfortunately  cast 
her  eye  on  a  Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered 
tunic,  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail,  with  a  mantle  of 
the  finest  purple.  ''A  golden  bow,"  says  he, 
"  hun|^  upon  his  shoulder;  his  garment  was  buck- 
led with  a  golden  clasp,  and  nis  head  cover»l 
with  a  helmet  of  the  same  shining  metal."  The 
Amaaon  immediately  singled  out  this  well-dressed 
warrior,  being  seised  with  a  woman's  longing 
f  *r  *h«  pratfcf  trappinga  thai  he  was  adorned 


•  Toimiiqae  incAnta  per  agmMi 


loNnkwo  pimuB  ot  apottonus  Mdel»t  amor^ 

This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glitterini 
fles,  the  poet  (by  a  nice  concealed  moral),  r 
sents  to  have  been  the  destruction  of  his  fc 
hero.— 0. 
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What  right,  what  true,  what  lit  w«  jufltlj  call, 
Let  thk  Da  all  mj  cara— fi>r  thk  la.aU.— Popk. 

I  HATB  received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  be 
satirical  upon  the  little  muff  that  is  now  in 
ion ;  another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of  silve 
tern  buckled  below  the  knee,  that  have  been 
ly  seen  at  the  Rainbow  coffee-house  in  '. 
street ;  a  third  sends  me  a  heavy  complaint  aj 
fringed  gloves.    To  be  brief,  tnere  is  scarce  . 
nament  of  either  sex  which  one  or  other  < 
correspondents  has  not  inveighed  against 
some  oittemess,  and  recommended  to  my  ob 
tion.    I  must,  therefore,  once  for  all,  iufor 
readers,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  sin 
dienity  of  this,  my  paper,  with  reflections 
red  heels  or  top-knots,  out  rather  to  enter  in 
passions  of  ma^ind,  and  to  correct  thos 
praved  sentiments  that  give  birth  to  all  thoi 
tie  extravaKances  which  appear  in  their  on 
dress  and  behavior.    Foppish  and  fantastio 
raents  are  only  indications  of  vice,  not  cri 
in  ^emselves.    Extinguish  vanity  in  the 
and  you  naturally  retrench  the  little  eaperi 
of  garniture  and  equipage.     The  blossom 
fall  of  themselves  when  the  root  that  nou 
them  is  destroyed. 

I  shall  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  apply  mjf 
dies  to  the  first  seeds  and  principles  of  an  a 
dress,  without  descending  to  the  dress 
though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own  that  '. 
thoufi^hts  of  creating  an  officer  under  me, 
entitled  the  Censor  of  Small  Wares,  and 
lotting  him  one  day  in  the  week  for  Uie  ext 
of  such  his  office.     An  operator  of  this 
might  act  under  me,  with  the  same  rugar 
surgeon  to  a  physician ;  the  one  might  ' 
ployed  in  healing  those   blotches   and 
whidi  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  c 
sweetening  the  blood,  and  rectifying  the  co 
tion.     To  speak  truly,  the  young  people  o 
sexes  are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shout  oi 
long   swords  or  sweeping   trains,  bushy 
dresses  or  full-bottomed  periwigs,  with 
other  incumbrances  of  dresH,  that  they  st 
need  of  being  pruned  very  frequently,  lo 
should  be  opprensed  with  oniaiueiits,  and  ( 
with  the  luxuriancy  of  their  liabits.    I  an 
in  doubt  whether  I  should  give  the  pn^fur 
a  Quaker  that  is  trimmed  ci()se,  and  almoa 
the  quick,  or  to  a  beau  that  is  loadun  with 
redundance  of  excrescences.    I  muHt  thure 
sire  my  correspondents  to  let  me  know  he 
approve  my  project,  and  whether  they  tli 
erecting  of  such  a  petty  censorship  may  n 
to  the  emolument  of  the  public  ;  for  1  wo' 
do  anything  of  this  nature  rashly  and  ' 
advice. 

There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  U 
I  must  address  myself  in  the  second  pi 
mean  such  as  fill  taeir  letters  with  privut 
dal,  and  black  accounts  of  particular  perM 
families.  The  world  is  so  lull  of  ill-natu: 
I  have  lampoons  sent  me  by  people  who 
spell,  and  aatires  composed  by  those  whc 
know  how  to  write.    By  the  last  poet  in  pii 
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I  reeaived  a  paoktt  of  scandal  which  is  not  I  therefore  beg  of  you  that  joa  irill  be  pleaaed  to 
le|pbl« :  and  have  a  whole  bundle  of  letters  in  I  put  me  into  some  small  post  under  you.  I  ob- 
wuraeD*s  haiidH.  that  are  full  of  blots  and  calum- !  serve  that  you  have  appointed  your  printer  and 


appointed  your  printer  and 
publisher  to  receive  letters  and  advertisements  for 
the  city  of  London,  and  shall  think  myself  very 
much  honored  by  you,  if  ^ou  will  appoint  me  to 


nias ;  iiisoiuucli,  that  when  I  see  the  name  of  Oa- 

lia.  Phi  Hi  A,  I'aAtora,  or  the  like,  at  the  bottom  of 

a  urawl,  i  conclude  of  course  tliat  it  bringH  me 

Some  arcount 

or  an  amorous 

these  my  c«>rreNpon€lent&,  that  it  is  not  my  desiigu  1 1  cannot  promise  to  fill  such  an  employment  with 

to  be  a  publisher  of  intrigues  and  cuckoldoms,  or   sufficient  abilities,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  up 

to  brin^  little  infamous  stories  out  of  thei>  pres-  ]  with  industry  and  fidelity  what  I  want  in  parta 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
0.  '*  Cbajujw  Lujjm.'* 


of  a  fallen  virgin,  a  faithless  wife,  take  in  letters  and  advertisements  for  the  city  of 
s  widow.  I  must  therefore  inform  |  Westminster  and  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Though 
e^pondentfi,  that  it  is  not  my  design    I  cannot  promise  to  fill  such  an  employment  wuh 


ent  lurking-holes  into  broad  day-light.  If  1  at 
tack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a 
*xm1j:  and  will  not  be  provoked  bv  the  worst 
uaagc  I  can  receive  from  others  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  any  particular  criminal.  In  short,  I  have 
so  Bftueh  of  a  Drawcansir  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass 
over  a  single  foe  to  charge  whole  armies.  It  is 
not  Lais  or  Silenos,  but  the  harlot  and  the  dnink- 
aid.  whom  I  shall  endeavor  to  expose ;  and  shall 
consider  the  crime  as  it  appears  in  the  species, 
Dot  ae  it  is  circumstanced  in  an  individual.      I 
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A  rliiAfe  rough. 


Delbnnad,  onftaturecL 


Since  our  persons  are  not  of  our  own  making 
think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wished  the  whole  city  ;  when  they  are  such  as  appear  defective  or  un- 


of  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead 
them  at  a  blow.  I  shall  do,  out  of  numanity, 
what  that  emperor  would  have  done  in  the  cruel - 
tj  of  his  temper,  and  aim  even^  stroke  at  a  col- 
lective body  of  ofienders.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
very  oenitible  that  nothing  spreads  a  paper  like 
private  calumny  and  defamation  ;  but  as  my  spcc- 
nlatiooA  are  not  under  this  necessity,  they  are  not 
eipoecd  to  this  temptation. 

In  the  next  place  I  must  apply  myself  to  my 
party  correspondents,  who  are  continually  teasing 
Bfie  to  take  notice  of  one  another's  proceedings. 
How  oftifo  am  I  asked  by  both  sides,  if  it  is  possi* 
ble  for  Bie  to  be  an  imeoncemed  spectator  of  the 


comely,  it  is,  methinks,  an  honest  and  laudable 
fortitude  to  dare  to  be  ugly ;  at  least  to  keep  our- 
selves from  being  abash^  with  a  consciousness  of 
imperfections  which  we  cannot  help,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  guilt.  I  would  not  defend  a  haggard 
beau  for  passing  away  much  time  at  a  glass  and 
giving  softness  and  languishing  graces  to  dcfor- 
uiity :  all  I  intend  is,  that  we  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  our  countenance  and  shape,  so  far,  at 
never  to  give  ourselves  an  uneasy  reflection  on 
that  subject.  It  is  to  the  ordinary  people  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  make  very  proper  remarks  on 
any  occasion,  matter  of  great  lest,  if  a  man  entera 
with  a  prominent  pair  of  Hhouldera  into  an  aasem- 


Rigacrieft  that  are  committed  by  the  party  which    bly,  or  is  distinguished  by  an  expansion  of  mouthy 


is  oppoAiie  to  him  that  writes  the  letter.  About 
two  days  since,  I  was  reproached  with  an  old 
Ofeeian  law,  that  forbids  any  man  to  stand  as  a 
neater,  or  a  looker-on,  in  the  divisions  of  his 
eountry.    However,  ai^  I   aiu  very  sensible  my 


or  obliquity  of  aspect.  It  is  happy  for  a  man  that 
has  any  of  these  oddnesses  about  him,  if  he  can  be 
as  merry  upon  himself,  as  others  are  apt  to  be  upon 
that  occasion.  When  he  can  possess  himself  with 
such  a  cheerfulness,  women  and  children,  who  are 


paper  would  lose  its  whole  effect,  should  it  run  j  at  first  frig^htened  at  him,  will  aft4>rward  be  as  much 
into  \}w  outrages  of  a  party,  I  shall  take  care  to  !  pleased  with  him.  As  it  is  barban)us  in  others  to 
ke«p  clear  of  overy thing  which  looks  that  way.    rally  him  for  natural  defects,  it  is  extremely  agree- 


If  1  can  any  way  assuage  private  inflammations, 
er  allay  pumic  fcmieiitK,  I  snail  a(>nly  myself  to  it 
with  my  utmost  endeavors  ;  but  will  never  let  my 
heart  repn»ach  nie  with  having  done  anything  to- 
ward increasing  those  feuds  and  animosities  that 
extin^iish  religion,  deface  government,  and  make 
a  nation  mineranle. 

What  1  have  itaid  under  the  three  foregoing 
beada  will.  1  am  afraid,  very  much  retrench  the 
number  of  my  correspondents.    I  shall  therefore 


able  when  he  can  jest  upon  himself  for  them. 

Madnrn  Maintenon's  first  husband  was  a  hero 
in  this  kind,  and  has  drawn  many  pleasantriee 
from  the  irregularity  of  his  shape,  wnich  he  de- 
scribes as  very  much  resembling  the  letter  Z.  He 
diverts  himself  likewise  by  repres<mtiiig  to  his 
reader  the  make  of  an  engine  and  pulley,  with 
which  he  used  to  take  off  liis  hat.  When  there 
happens  to  be  anything  ridiculous  in  a  visage, 
and  the  owner  of  it  thinks  it  an  aspect  of  dignity. 


nei^uaint  my  reader,  that  if  he  has  started  any  hint ,  he  must  be  of  very  great  quality  to  be  exempi 
~hich  1h'  is  not  able  to  pursue,  if  he  has  met  with    from  raillery.     The  best  expedient,  therefore,  is  to 


any  surprisin:;  *^*^'7  ^bich  he  does  not  know  how 
to  tell,  if  he  has  criscovered  any  epidemical  vice 


be  pleasant  upon  himself.     Prince  Harry  and  Fal< 
Stan,  in  Shaks])eare,  have  carried  the  ridicule  upon 


hich  has  ef^:apcd  my  observation,  or  htis  heard  of    fat  and  lean  an  far  as  it  will  go.    Falstaff  is  hu- 


him  my  best  assistance  in  the  working  of  them  up 
lor  a  public  entertainment. 

This  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intondiHl  for 
an  answer  to  a  multitude  of  conro>^pond4'nts  ;  but 
I  hope  he  will  pardon  nie  if  I  single  out  one  of 


dents  of  the  conversation  between  them,  the  jest 
still  kept  up  upon  the  person.  Great  tenderness 
and  Kensibihty  in  this  point  is  one  of  the  greatesi 
weaknesses  of  self-love.     For  my  own  part,  I  am 


,  a  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my  face,  which  is 
then)  in  pari  ioular,  who  ha»  nia«lc>  me  .<to  vcr\' hum- !  not  quite  so  long 


ble  a  request,  that  I 
with  it. 


cannot  forbear  complying 


tt 


To 


f« 


TBS  SPICTATOa. 

"Hareh  15,  1710-11. 

"I  am  at  present  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no- 
thinfp  to  do  but  to  mind  my  own  buaiiMee ;  and 


as  it  is  broad.  Whether  this 
might  not  partly  arise  from  my  opening  my  mouth 
much  seldomer  than  other  |)eople.  and  by  conse- 
quence not  so  much  lengthening  the  fibers  of  mj 
visage,  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  determine.  How- 
ever it  be,  I  have  been  often  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  the  shortness  of  my  face,  and  was  for- 
merly at  great  pains  in  concealing  it  hy  wenxvn^% 


5i» 


THB  SPECTATOR. 


i^wig  wifJi  A  high  fate-top»  and  letting  my 
Deard  gro^.  Bat  now  I  have  thorough! j  got  over 
this  delicacy,  aud  could  be  ooutonted  with  a  much 
shorter,  provided  it  might  Qualify  me  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  merry  club,  whicn  the  following  letter 
gives  me  an  account  of.  I  have  received  it  from 
iford,  and  aa  it  abounds  with  the  spirit  of  mirth 
and  fi^ood  humor,  whjch  is  natural  to  that  place,  I 
shall  set  it  down  word  for  word  as  it  came  to  me. 

**  Host  Fropound  Sib, 

"  Having  been  very  well  entertained,  in  the  last 
of  your  speculations  that  I  have  yet  seen,  by  your 
specimen  upon  clubs,  which  I  therefore  hope  jrou 
will  continue,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  furnish 
you  with  a  brief  account  of  such  a  one  as,  per- 
haps, you  have  not  seen  in  your  travels,  unless  it 
was  your  fortune  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  woody 
parts  of  the  African  continent,  in  your  voyage  to 
or  from  Grand  Cairo.  There  have  arisen  in  this 
university  (long  since  you  left  us  witliout  saying 
anything)  several  of  those  inferior  hebdomadal  so- 
cieties, as  the  Punning  club,  the  Witty  club,  and 
among  the  rest,  the  Handsome  club:  as  a  bur- 
lesque upon  which,  a  certain  merry  species,  that 
seem  to  have  come  into  the  world  in  masquerade, 
for  some  years  last  past  have  associated  themselves 
together,  and  asHumed  tlic  name  of  the  Ugly  club. 
This  ill-favored  fraternity  consists  of  a  president 
and  twelve  fellows ;  the  choice  of  which  is  not 
confined  by  patent  to  any  particular  foundation 
(as  St.  John's  men  would  nave  the  world  believe, 
and  have  therefore  erected  a  separate  society  with- 
in themselves),  but  liberty  is  left  to  elect  from  any 
school  in  Great  Britain,  provided  the  candidates 
be  within  the  rules  of  the  club,  as  set  forth  in  a 
table,  entitled.  The  Act  of  Deformity  :  a  clause  or 
two  of  which  I  shall  transmit  to  you. 

"1.  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  ad- 
mitted without  a  visible  quearity  in  his  aspect,  or 
peculiar  cast  of  countenance ;  of  which  the  prei<i- 
dent  and  officers  for  the  time  being  are  to  aeter- 
mine,  and  the  president  to  have  the  casting  voice. 

'*  2.  That  a  sin^ilar  regard  be  had  upon  exam- 
ination, to  the  gibbosity  of  tlie  gentlemen  that 
offer  themselves  as  founder's  kinsmen  ;  or  to  the 
obliauitv  of  their  figure,  in  what  sort  soever. 

"i.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's  nose  be 
eminently  miscalculated,  whether  as  to  length  or 
breadth,  he  shall  have  a  just  pretense  to  be  elected. 

*'  Lastly,  That  if  there  shall  be  two  or  more 
competitors  for  the  same  vacancy,  eaierit  paribu$, 
he  tnat  has  the  thickest  skin  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence. 

"  Every  fresh  member,  upon  his  first  night,  is  to 
entertain  the  company  with  a  dish  of  codfish,  and 
a  speech  in  praise  of  i£sop,  whose  portraiture 
they  have  in  full  proportion,  or  rather  dispropor- 
tion, over  the  chimney ;  and  their  design  is,  as 
soon  as  their  funds  are  sufiicicnt,  to  purchase  the 
heads  of  Thersites,  Duns  Scotus,  Scarron,  Hudi- 
bras,  and  the  old  ffentlemau  in  Oldham,  with  all 
the  celebrated  ill  faces  of  antiquity,  as  furniture 
for  the  club-room. 

"  As  they  have  always  been  professed  admirers 
of  the  other  sex,  so  they  unanimously  declare  that 
they  will  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  such 
as  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  statute,  though 
none  vet  have  appeared  to  do  it. 

"  Tne  worthy  president,  who  is  their  most  de- 
▼oted  champion,  lias  lately  shown  me  two  copies 
of  verses,  composed  by  a  gentleman  of  his  society; 
the  first,  a  congratulatory  ode,  inscribed  to  Mrs. 
Touchwood,  upon  the  loss  of  her  two  fore  teeth ; 
the  other,  a  pane|||yTic  upon  Mrs.  Andiron's  left 
•houlder.  Mrs.  Yixard  (ne  says),  since  the  small- 
poai,  has  grown  tolerably  ugly,  and  a  top  toast  in 


the  club ;  but  I  never  heard  him  so  lavish  ol 
fine  thin^,  as  upon  old  Nell  Trott,  who  cont 
ally  officiates  at  their  table ;  her  he  even  ad 
and  extols  as  the  very  counterpart  of  Mother  S 
ton  ;  in  short,  Nell  (says  he)  is  one  of  the  e: 
ordinary  works  of  nature ;  but  as  for  complex 
shape,  and  features,  so  valued  by  otliers,  tnej 
all  mere  outside  and  symmetry,  which  is 
aversion.    Give  mc  leave  to  add,  that  the  p 
dent  is  a  facetious,  pleasant  gentleman,  and  i 
more  so,  than  when  he  has  got  (as  he  calls  t) 
his  dear  mummers  about  him  ;  and  he  often 
tests  it  does  him  ^ood  to  meet  a  fellow  with  a 
^nuine  grimace  in  his  air  (which  is  so  agre 
in  the  generality  of  the  French  nation);  and,  i 
instance  of  his  sincerity  in  this  particular,  he 
me  a  sight  of  a  list  in  his  pocket-book  of  all 
class,  who  for  these  five  years  have  fallen  i 
his  observation,  with  himself  at  the  bead  of  1 
and  in  the  rear  (as  one  of  a  promising  and  im 
ing  aspect). 

''  Sir,  your  obliged  and  humble  servan 

"Alkxamdeb  Gabovii 
Oxford,  March  13, 1710. 


No.  18.]    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  21, 17] 

Equitii  qvoqa«  Jam  mlgravlt  ab  aura  volupfti 

Oninis  ad  incartoi  ocukw,  et  gaod*  van*. 

Hob.,  2  £]>.], 

But  now  our  noUea  too  an  fbtta  and  vain, 
Neglect  the  aenm,  but  lore  the  painted  ae9na,r^!m 

It  is  my  desi^  in  this  paper  to  deliver  do 
posterity  a  faithful  account  of  the  Italian  < 
and  of  the  gradual  progress  which  it  has 
upon  the  English  stage ;  for  there  is  no  qn 
but  our  great-grand-cnildren  will  be  caric 
know  the  reason  why  their  forefathers  used 
together  like  an  audience  of  foreignera  in 
own  country,  and  to  hear  whole  plays  acted 
them  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  undei 

Arsinoe  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us  : 
of  Italian  music.  The  great  success  this 
met  witli  produced  some  attempts  of  fo 
pieces  upon  Italian  plans,  which  should  , 
more  natural  and  reasonable  entertaiumen 
what  can  be  met  with  in  the  elaborate  tri 
that  nation.  This  alarmed  the  poctastei 
fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  were  used  to  det 
more  ordinary  kind  of  ware;  and  therefoi 
down  an  established  rule,  which  is  recci' 
such  to  this  day,  *'l'hat  nothing  is  capable  oi 
well  set  to  music,  that  is  not  nonsense." 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but 
mediately  fell  to  translating  the  Italian  c 
and  as  there  was  no  great  danger  of  hurt! 
sense  of  those  cxtraominary  pieces,  our  i 
would  often  make  words  of  their  own  whic 
entirely  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  pi 
they  pretended  to  translate;  their  chief  car 
to  make  the  numbers  of  the  English  verse 
swer  to  those  of  the  Italian,  that  both  o: 
might  ^  to  the  same  tune.  Thus  the  famoi 
in  Camilla: 

Barbara,  id,  t*  iniendo,  etc 

BarbarouK  woman,  yes,  I  know  yoar  meai 

which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  angr 
was  translated  into  that  English  lamentatl 

Frail  ara  a  lorar'a  hopes,  etc 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most 
persons  of  the  British  nation  dying  aw 
ianguishiiiff  to  notes  that  were  filled  with  ) 
of  rage  ana  indignation.  It  happened  al 
frequently,  where  the  sense  was  nghtly  trai 
the  neoeaaary  tnuispoaiUo&  of  wcnda,  vhii 


THK  SPKOTATOR. 
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ffarswn  ont  of  Jie  phrmsa  of  one  tongae  into  that  of 
■Dother.  iu.iilt*  the  luiisic  appoar  very  ahuurd  in  one 
tongue  that  was  wry  uaturai  in  the  other.  I  remem- 
ber an  Italian  vcn»e  that  ran  thus,  word  fur  word  : 

Ac  J  tnm'd  my  ng^  into  pity. 

vhlch  the  Engliiih,  for  rhyme-sake,  translated, 
Anil  into  pit/  tarued  my  ni;i;e. 

Bf  this  ni<nins  the  soft  note^  that  were  adaptod  to 
itr  in  the  Italian,  fell  ui>on  tlie  wurd  ra^  in  tlie 
glifth  ;  and  the  angry  Hounds  tliat  wore  turned 
nge  in  the  original,  were  made  to  expre^^s  pity 
in  the  translation.    It  oft«*ntimes  happi*ned  like- 
wiae,  that  the  fine.st  notes  in  the  air  tell  upon  the 
motft  insignificant  words  in  the  sentence.    I  have 
known  the   word   "and"  pursued   through   the 
whole  gamut,  have  been  entertained  with  many  a 
melodious  "the,"  and  have  heard  the  most  beau- 
tiful graces,  quavers,  and  divisions  bestowed  upon 
••then,"  "for,"  and  "from;"  to  the  eternal  honor 
of  our  English  particles. 

The  next  st<.*p  to  our  refinement  was  the  intro- 
ducing of  Italian  actors  iMo  our  opera ;  who  sang 
their  part^  in  their  own  la^uagc,  at  the  same  time 
that  our  countrymen  perfonned  theirs  in  our  native 
tonfue.  The  Icing  or  hero  of  the  play  generally 
spoke  in  Italian,  and  his  slavea  answered  him  in 
fi:iL^ii.4h.  The  lover  frec^iicntly  made  his  court, 
aaaeained  the  heart  of  his  princess,  in  a  language 
which  iihe  did  not  understand.  One  woulcf  have 
thought  it  Yery  difficult  to  have  carried  on  di- 
alogues alter  this  manner,  without  an  interpreter 
between  the  persons  tliat  conversed  together  ;  but 
thia  was  the  state  of  the  Eugliah  stage  for  about 
three  years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  under- 
itawling  half  the  opera ;  and  therefore,  to  ease 
themselves  entirely  of  the  fatigue  of  thinking, 
have  so  ordered  it  at  present,  that  the  whole  opera 
is  perlbrmed  in  an  unknown  tongue.  We  no 
longer  understand  the  languagt^  of  our  own  stage; 
insomuch  that  I  have  often  been  afraid,  when  I 
have  seen  our  Italian  perfonnorn  chattering  in  the 
vehemence  of  actitm.  that  they  have  l>e4tn  calling 
OS  name^.  and  abusing  us  among  themsi^lves  ;  but 
I  hrjpe,  fiince  we  put  such  an  entire  confidence  in 
them,  tliey  will  not  talk  aj^ain.st  us  before  our  faco<4, 
Chfjugh  th'^v  may  do  it  with  the  same  safety  U8  if 
it  were  U'liind  our  back.s.  In  tlie  meantime,  I 
cannot  for)M«:ir  thinking  how  naturally  a  historian 
whi»  wrir«"$  two  or  three  hundred  years  honce.  and 
d'Hrs  not  kmiw  the  taste  of  his  wim'  forefathers,  will 
make  the  following  reflecticms:  '*  In  the  l)eginning 
of  the  oiirhteenth  centurv,  the  Italian  tongue  was 
to  well  undprstotwl  in  l^ngland.  that  opitras  were 
icLpd  uit  the  public  Hta;;n  in  thai  languagi*." 

One  kowre  knows  how  to  \ye  serious  in  the  con- 
futation Iff  an  absurdity  that  Khows  itself  at  first 
sight.  It  diH^s  not  want  any  icreat  measure  of  SiMi.se 
to  nee  the  ridicule  of  this  nxMistrous  practic4> ;  h'lt 
what  m:ike4  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not  the 
Uw!e  of  the  rabble,  but  of  persons  of  thu  greatest 
poliT4-n<.-^s,  which  has  established  it. 

If  thr*  Italians  have  a  )i;enius  for  music  above 
the  Eiigii-^li,  tilt'  Riiglisli  have  a  genius  for  other 
p*frfi*n nances  of  a  much  hiifher  natuns  and  cap.iblu 
of  givin:;  the  mind  a  muclii  nobler  entertainment. 
Would  oiM*  think  it  was  possible  (at  a  time  when 
an  aitbor  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the  PhnMlra 
and  llipp'lituKr,  for  a  people  to  Im.*  so  stupidly 
foi.d  of  the  Italian  opera,  as  scarce  to  give  a  third 
day'n  h*^nng  to  that  admirable  tragedy?  Music 
i*  ei-rLiinly  a  vory  a<n^'eable  entertainment:  but  if 
h  wimld  t'akf;  the  entire  possession  of  our  oars,  if 
it  Would  make  us  inaipublc  of  hearing  sense,  if 
A  voald  exclude  arts  that  have  a  much  greater 


tendency  to  the  rcfineihent  of  human  natare ;  1 
must  confess  I  would  allow  it  no  bettor  quartar 
than  Plato  has  done,  who  banishes  it  out  of  his 
commonwealth. 

At  prescut  our  notions  of  music  are  so  vorr  un- 
certain, chat  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  Ifke  ; 
only,  in  general,  we  are  transported  with  anytliing 
that  is  not  English :  so  it  oe  or  a  foreign  growth, 
let  it  be  Italian,  French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the 
same  thing.  In  sliort,  our  English  music  is  quite 
rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet  planted  in  its  stead. 

When  a  royal  palace  is  mimt  to  the  ground, 
every  man  is  at  lit>erty  to  present  his  plan  for  a 
new  one ;  and  though  it  be  but  indifferently  put 
together,  it  may  furnish  several  hints  that  may  be 
of  use  to  a  good  architect.  I  shall  take  the  same 
liberty,  in  a  following  paper,  of  giving  my  opini<m 
upon  the  subject  of  music;  which  I  shall  lay  down 
only  in  a  problematical  manner,  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  are  masters  in  the  art. — C. 


No.  19.]    THURSDAY,  MARCH  22,  1710-11. 

Di  bone  faoemnt,  inopia  m«  quojque  puailU 
FLnxerunt  animi,  rare  et  porpaura  lotiuoDtiM. 

*^  Uon..  1  Sat.,  It,  17. 

Thank  Heaven,  that  made  me  of  an  humble  mind; 
To  action  little,  lena  to  word*  inclined! 

Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  him,  with  a  cast  of  his  eye, 
which  methought  expressed  an  emotion  of  heart 
very  different  from  what  could  be  raised  by  an 
object  so  agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he  looked 
at,  I  began  to  consider,  not  without  some  secret 
sorrow,  the  condition  of  an  envious  man.  Some 
have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain  magical  force 
in  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  envious  have,  by 
their  fascination,  blasted  the  enjoyments  of  the 
happy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  says,  some  have  been 
so  curious  as  to  remark  the  times  and  seasons 
when  the  stroke  of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effectu- 
ally pernicious,  and  have  observed  that  it  has 
been  when  the  person  envit^  h.os  been  in  any  cir- 
cumstancf?  of  glory  and  triumph.  At  such  a  time 
the  mind  of  the  prosperous  man  goes,  as  it  were, 
abroad,  among  tilings  without  him.  and  is  more 
exposed  U»  the  malignity.  Hut  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  speculations  so  abstract^^d  as  this,  or  repeat 
the  many  excc^llent  things  which  one  miglit  col- 
le<:t  out  of  authors  upon  this  inisiTdbL*  affection  ; 
'  but  keeping  the  common  road  of  life,  consider  the 
I  envious  man  with  relation  to  these  three  heads, 
his  pains,  his  rt.>liefs,  and  his  happiness. 

Tiio  envious  man  is  in  }min  upon  all  occasions 
which  ouglit  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of 
his  life  is  invnrt4:d  ;  and  the  objects  which  admin- 
ister  the  higher  Kat.isf»cti(»n  to  those  who  are  ex- 
empt from  this  paft*jion,  give  the  quickest  panj^s 
to  persons  wh»>  an»  subject  to  it.  All  the  per- 
fections of  their  fellow-cn-atures  are  odious.  Youth, 
Uuiuty.  valor,  and  wisdom,  are  provocations  of 
their  ciispleasure.  What  a  wretched  and  apostate 
state  is  tnis :  to  l>e  offendt^d  with  excellence,  and 
I  ti»  hate  a  man  l>ecause  we  approv<>  him !  The 
condition  of  the  envious  man  is  the  most  emphati- 
cally miserable  ;  he  is  not  r>nly  incapable  of  re- 
joicing in  another's  merit  or  success,  nut  lives  in 
a  world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot  against 
liis  quiet,  by  studving  their  own  hH]>piness  and 
advantage.  Will  l*ro-»p#*r  is  an  honest  tale-bearer; 
he  makes  it  his  business  to  join  in  conversation 
with  envious  men.  He  points  to  such  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  and  whispers  that  he  is  si*crerly 
married  to  a  great  fortune.  When  they  doubt,  he 
adds  circomstaiioes  to  prove  it ;  and  u4veT  taiVk  \a 
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M^gmwnbB  their  diatrem  bj  aasuring  them,  that,  to  company.    And  if  anj  one  pimiaeB  hie  mon 

hia  knowicdgc,  he  has  au  uncle  vili  leave  him  thej  may  comfort  themflelTcs  bj  oonaideriug 

some  thouKand».    Will  has  many  arts  of  this  kind  his  face  is  none  of  the  longest — R. 

to  torture  this  »ort  of  temper,  and  delights  in  iL  

When  h«^  fiiidfl  them  changu  color,  and  say  faintly 

they  wish  such  a  piece  of  news  is  true,  he  has  tlie  v^  an  ^    vx>irkkv    \m  k  i>nij  o^    i7in  i 

maliee  to  8,)eak  *ime  good  or  other  of  eveiy  man  ^"^  ^'^    VmDAY,  MARCH  23,  1710-1 

of  their  acquaintance.  Thou  dog  in  forofaaad. — ^Pon,  Hon. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man,  are  those  litUe  ^^xo  the  other  hardy  undertakings  Vh 

blemishes  and  imperfwtions  that  dificover  them-  j^^^^  proposed  to  myself,  that  of  the  corrwjUi 

solves  m  aiiillustnous  character.    It  is  matter  of  impuSenM  is  what  I  have  very  much  at  1 

great  consolation  to  an  envious  person,  when  a  ^hls  in  a  particular  in  inner  is  my  provin. 

man  of  known  honor  does  a  thing  unworthv  of  Spectator ;  tor  it  is  geni.uUy  an  offelisi  comn 

^'?*i*^•..?5.7^?".??L?!!^°?:.Y*i'f !? ^^17^^^^^^  brthe  eyes,  and  that  against  such  as  the  offe 

a  never 
Uer  way. 

,  -z itisfaction  to  these  malignanU :  :^roTthi^'  klnrw^th'ttkt  Command  df  h 

for  the  person  whom  they  could  not  but  admire,  thej  {[^befits  beauty  and  inmicence,  and  yet  wj 

fancy  is  nearer  their  own  condiUon  as  soon  as  his  ^^^y^     j^it  as  sufficiently  expresses  her  inc 

merit  is  shared  among  others.     I  rememhc^r  some  ^^^^     f  j^^  ^y^^^^  transaction   is  performed 

years  Jigo,  there  came  out  an  excellent  poem  with-  ^^^            ^„  j  ^^  „i,^g  jg  no  less  than  empl 

out  the  name  of  the  author.    The  little  wits  who  ^^^^-^  ^^^^  ^  manner,  as  to  divert  the  ej 

were  iiicai)able  of  writing  it.  began  to  puU   m  ^^^^^  f^om  the  best  uA  they  can  make  of 

pieceR  the  supposed  writer     When  that  would  not  ^^^^  y^^-            ^^  y^^^^^ 

do,  they  took  ^eat  pains  to  suppress  the  opinion  ^    '^ 

that  it  was  his.    That  again  railed.    The  next  "  Sim. 

refuge  was,  to  say  it  was  overlooked  by  one  man,  "  There  nerec  was  (I  believe)  an  acceptahl 

and  many  pages  wholly  written  by  another.    An  but  had  some  awkward  imitators.    Even  sir 

honest  fuUow,  who  sat.  among  a  cluster  of  them  in  Spectator  appeared,  have  I  remarked  a  ki 

debate  on  this  subject,  cried  out,  "  Gentlemen,  men  whom  I  choose  to  call  Starers ;  that  w 

if  you  are  sure  none  of  you  yourselves  had  a  hand  any  r^^ard  to  time,  place,  or  modesty,  dis 

in  it,  you  are  but  where  you  were,  whoever  wrote  large  company  with  tneir  impertinent  eyes, 

it."    But  the  most  usual  succor  to  the  envious,  in  tators  matce  up  a  proper  assembly  for  a  p 

cases  of  nameless  merit  in  this  kind,  is  to  keep  show  or  a  bear-garden ;  but  devout  supp 

the  property,  if  posHible,   unfixed,  and  by  thai  and  attentive  hearers  are  the  audience  one 

means  to  hinder  tJie  reputation  of  it  from  falling  to  expect  in  churches.    1  am.  Sir,  a  membi 

upon  any  particular  ))erson.    You  seo  an  envious  small  pious  congregation  near  one  of  the 

man  clear  up  his  countenance,  if,  in  the  relation  gates  of  this  city ;  much  the  greater  pari 

of  an^  man  s  great  happiness  in  one  point,  you  indeed  are  females,  and  uned  to  behave  ou 

mention  his  uncai&iueKS  in    anoUier.     When   he  in  a  regular  attentive  manner,  till  very  lati 

hears  such  a  one  is  very  rich,  ho  turns  pale,  but  whole  aisle  has  been  disturbed  by  one  d 

recovers  when  you  add  that  he  has  many  children,  monstrous  starers  ;  he  is  the  head  taller  iht 

In  a  word,  the  only  sure  way  to  an  envious  man's  one  in  the  church  ;  but  for  the  greater  adi 

favor  is  not  to  deserve  it.  of  exposing  himself,  stands  upon  a  hassoi 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in  delight,  commands  the  whole  congregation,  to  th 

it  is  like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a  giant  in  romance;  annoyance  of  the  devoutcst  part  of  the  au 

the  magnificence  of  his  house  consists  in  the  many  for  what  with  blushing,  confusion,  and  vc 

limbs  of  men  whom   he  has  slain.    If  any  who  we  can  neither  mind  the  prajers  nor  scnnoo 

promised  themselves  success  in  any  uncommon  animadversion  upon  this  insolence  wouh 

undertaking  miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he  that  great  favor  to, 

aimed  at  what  would'have  been  useful  and  laud-  "  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,    6 
able,  meets  with  contempt  and  derision,  the  envi- 
ous man,  uiidor  the  color  of  liating  vain-glory,  can  I  have  frequently  seen  this  sort  of  fello' 
Minile  with  an  inward  wantonness  of  heart  at  the  do  think  there  cannot  be  a  greater  aggrava 
ill  effect  it  may  have  upon  au  honest  'ambition  for  ;  an  (iflfense  than  that  it  is  committed  where 


the  future. 

Having  tlioroughly  considered  the  nature  of  this 
passion.  1  have  made  it  my  study  how  to  avoid 


minal  is  protected  by  the  sacredness  of  th 
which  he  violates.  Many  rcflectiousof  thisso 
be  very  justly  made  upon  this  kind  of  b< 


tlie  envy  that  insiy  accrue  to  me  from  these  my  i  but  a  starer  is  not  usually  a  person  to  bo  co 
speculations  ;  and  if  1  am  not  mistakeii  in  myself.  I  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  ;  and*a  fellow 
I  think  I  have  a  genius  to  escape  it.  Upon  hear- 1  capable  of  showing  an  impudent  front  1 
in^  in  a  c<iff(>e-house  om:  of  my  papers  corninended,  whole  congregation,  and  can  bear  being  a 
I  iinmr'fliat4>ly  apprehended  the  envy  tliat  would  spectacle,  is  not  so  easily  rebuked  as  t^)  an 
spring  from  tnat  applause;  and  tlicrefore  gave  a    admonitions.    If,  therefore,  my  correspond 

not  inform  me,  that  within  seven  days  al 
date  the  barbarian  does  at  least  stand  u 
own  legs  only,  without  an  emiiicnc4\  m; 
Will  Prosper*  has  promised  to  take  a  hmn 
posite  to  him,  and  stare  against  him  in  de 


description  of  my  face  the  next  day;  being  re 
Bolveu,  .iH  I  grow  in  reputation  for  wit,  to  resign 
my  prriensioiis  t-o  buauly.  This,  I  hope,  may  give 
some  e4is<f  to  those  unhappy  gentlemen  who  do  me 
the  honor  to  torment  themselves  upon  tlie  aeci)unt : 


of  this  my  paper.    As  their  case  is  very  deplorable, !  the  ladies.    I  have  given  him  dirttctions.  ai 


and  deserves  com])assion.  I  shall  sometimes  be 
duU  in  pity  to  ihein.  and  will,  from  time  to  time, 
administer  oonsolatlons  to  them  by  farther  dis- 
coveries of  my  person.  In  tlie  meanwhile,  if  any 
one  says  the  Spectator  has  ^'it,  it  may  be  aome 
rolief  to  them  tu  think  that  he  doea  not  thow  U  in 


to  the  most  exact  rules  of  optics,  to  plactt 
in  sucJi  a  manner,  that  he  Bhidl  meet  1 
wherever  he  throws  them.    I   have  ho 
when  Will  confronts  him,  and  all  the 


I 
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whone  belialf  he  engftees  kim,  cast  kind  looks  and 
wiahfli  of  Buoecas  at  ttieir  chanipiou,  he  will  have 
aomo  ahamo,  and  foci  a  little  of  me  pain  he  has  so 
oAtfii  put  others  to,  of  being  out  or  countenance. 

It  haff.  indeed,  been  time  out  of  mind  ^nerally 
remarked,  and  as  often  lamented,  that  this  family 
of  Starers  have  infested  public  assemblies.  I  know 
DO  other  way  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil,  except, 
in  the  case  of  fixing  their  eyes  upon  women,  some 
male  friend  will  take  the  part  of  such  as  are  under 
the  oppression  of  impudence,  and  encounter  the 
erea  of  tlie  Starers  wherever  they  meet  them, 
while  we  suffer  our  women  to  be  thu»  impudently 
attacked,  thi-y  have  no  defense,  but  in  the  end  to 
cast  yielding  glances  at  the  Starers.  In  this  case 
a  man  who  has  no  sense  of  shame,  has  the  same 
■d vantages  over  his  mistress,  as  he  who  has  no  re- 
prd  for  his  own  life  has  over  his  adversarv. — 
while  the  generality  of  the  world  are  fettered  by 
rules,  and  move  by  proper  and  just  methods, 
be  who  has  uo  respi-ct  to  any  of  them  carries  aw.iv 
the  n*ward  due  to  that  propriety  of  behavior,  with 
DO  othiM*  mfrit.  hut  that  of^having  neglected  it. 

I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  sort  of  outlaw 
in  good  breotling,  and  therefore  what  is  said  of  him 
no  nation  nr  person  can  be  concerned  for.  For 
this  reason  one  may  be  free  upon  him.  I  have 
put  myself  to  great  pains  in  considering  this  pre- 
vailing quality,  which  we  call  impudence,  and 
have  taken  notice  that  it  exerts  itself  in  a  different 
nanner.  according  to  the  different  soils  wherein 
sach  subjects  of  these  dominions  as  are  masters  of  it 
were  bom.  1  mpudence  in  an  En^ishmaii  is  sullen 
and  insolent ;  in  a  Scotchman  it  is  untractable  and 
rapacious  ;  in  an  Irishman  absurd  and  fawning : 
as  the  course  of  the  world  now  runs,  the  impudent 
Englishman  behaves  like  a  surly  landlord,  the 
9cot  like  an  ill -received  guest,  and  the  Irishman 
like  a  stranger,  who  knows  he  is  not  welcome. 
There  is  M*ldam  anything  entertaining  either  in 
the  impudence  <if  a  South  or  North  Briton ;  but 
that  of  an  Irishman  is  always  comic.  A  true  and 
genuine  impudence  is  ever  the  effect  of  ignorance 
without  the  least  sense  of  it.  The  best  uiid  most 
■occcssful  starers  now  in  this  town  are  of  tliat 
nation  ;  they  havp  usiinlly  the  advantage  of  the 
catun*  lueutionod  in  the  above  letter  of  my  cor- 
re«poiirif'nt.  and  K^nemlly  take  their  stands  in  the 
ere  of  women  or  fortune  :  inmmuch  that  I  have 
known  une  of  them,  three  months  after  he  came 
fn»m  thf  plnw,  with  a  tolerable  good  air,  lead 
out  a  woman  from  a  play,  which  one  of  our  own 
breed,  aftor  f<iur  year.-*  at  Oxford,  an<l  two  at  the 
Temple,  would  have  been  afraid  to  IiM>k  at. 

I  cannttt  toll  how  to  account  for  it,  but  tho»e 
pevuple  have  usually  tlie  preftTonce  to  our  own 
fool«.  in  the  opinion  of  the  sillier  part  of  woman- 
kind. IVrhaps  it  in  that  an  P!)nglish  coxcomb  is 
seldom  «u»  obM^ouious  as  an  Irish  (me ;  and  wlion 
the  de<^i!;n  of  pleaKing  is  visible,  an  absuniity  in 
th**  way  toward  it  is  easily  ftirj^iviMi. 

But  ihoMo  who  are  downright  iinpudoni,  and  go 
on  without  reflection  that  they  are  such,  an>  more 
to  be  toieratfd,  than  a  set  of  fellfiwH  among  us 
who  proft'ss  inipudeiice  with  an  air  of  humor,  and 
tMhik  to  carry  off  the  most  inexcusable  (»f  all  faults 
in  the  world,  with  no  other  apology  than  saying 
in  a  gay  tone.  *'  I  put  an  impudent*  face  upon  t  he 
matter."  So:  no  man  8h.iir  l>e  allowed  the  ad- 
vinta;!e«  of  impudi-nor,  who  is  conscious  that  he 
is  huch.  If  \u:  knows  he  is  inipudmt,  he  may 
aft  w«ll  Ijc  otlierwise;  and  it  shall  be  cx]H.ctod 
thai  he  bluMh,  when  ht*  .sees  he  makes  anoliier  do 
it.  Yur  nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of  mo- 
d4.-;y :  without  which  beauty  is  ungraceful,  and 
Wit  (ielcstable.— R. 
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^Locus  eat  pluribof  umbriBw— Hoa.,  1  Ep.,T,  2S. 

Hmcs^s  looa  anuiigh,  9ad  eseh  nujlniBg  his  fHend. 

G&BCO. 

I  AM  sometimes  very  much  troubled,  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  three  great  professions  of  divinity, 
law,  ana  physic ;  how  they  are  each  of  them  over- 
burdened with  practitioners,  and  filled  with  mul- 
titudes of  ingenious  gentlemen  that  starve  one 
another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy,  into  generals,  field- 
officers,  and  subalterns.  Among  tlie  first  we  may 
reckon  binhops,  deans,  and  archdeacons.  Among 
tlie  second  are  doctors  of  divinity,  prebendaries, 
and  all  that  wear  scarfs.  The  rest  arc  compre- 
hended under  the  subalt^ns.  As  for  the  first  class, 
our  constitution  preserves  it  from  any  redundancy 
of  incumbents,  notwithstanding  competitors  are 
numberless.  Upon  a  strict  ^culation,  it  is  found 
that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding  of  late  years 
in  the  second  division,  several  brevets  having  been 
^nted  fortJie  converting  subalterns  into  scarf-of- 
hcers ;  insomuch,  that  within  my  memory  the 
price  of  lutestring  is  raised  above  two-pence  in  a 
yard.  As  for  the  subalterns,  they  are  not  to  be 
numbered.  Should  our  clergy  once  enter  into  the 
corrupt  practice  of  the  laity  by  the  splitting  of 
their  freeholds,  they  would  *be  able  to  carry  moat 
of  the  elections  in  England. 

The  bo<ly  of  the  law  is  no  less  incumbered  with 
superfluous  members,  that  are  like  Virgil's  army, 
which  he  tells  us  was  so  crowded,  many  of  them 
had  not  room  to  use  their  weapons.  This  pro 
di^ious  society  of  men  may  be  divided  into  the 
litigious  and  peaceable.  U nder  the  first  are  com- 
prehended all  those  who  are  carried  down  in 
couch-fulls  to  Westminster-hall,  ever^  morning  in 
tena  time.  Martial's  description  of  this  species 
of  lawyers  is  full  of  humor : 

Iru  tt  verba  locant. 

"  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger ;"  thav 
are  more  or  less  passionate  according  as  they  are 
paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a  Quantity  of 
wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  tney  receive 
fr(»m  him.  I  must,  however,  observe  to  the  reader, 
that  above  three  parts  of  those  whom  1  reckon 
among  the  litigious  are  such  as  are  only  quarrel- 
some m  their  hearts,  and  have  no  opportnnitv  of 
showing  their  passion  at  the  bar.  Nevertheless, 
as  they  do  not  xnow  what  strifes  may  arise,  they 
ap{M'af  at  the  hall  every  day,  that  tb«'y  may  show 
tiiomselves  in  readiness  to  enter  the'lists,  when- 
ever thent  shall  be  occasion  for  tliein. 

The  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  first  place, 
many  oi  the  IxMichers  of  the  several  inns  of  court, 
who  seem  to  be  the  dignitaries  of  the  law,  and 
arc  endowed  with  those  qualifications  of  mind 
that  accomplish  a  man  rather  for  a  rulrr  than  a 

t) leader.     '1  he's*;  men  live  peaceablv  in  their  ha- 
litations,  eating  once  a-day,  and  dancing  once  a 
yeiu",*  for  the  h«mor  of  their  respective  societies. 

Another  numberless  branch  of  pi'aceahle  law- 
yers, are  those  young  men  who,  Wing  placed  at 
the  inns  of  court  in  order  to  study  the  laws  of 
their  country,  fntquent  the  playhon'se  more  than 
Westminster-hall,  and  are  S4>en  in  all  public  as- 
semblies except  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  ^hall  say 
nothing  of  tlioKC  silent  and  busy  nmltihules  that 
are  employed  within  dt>ors  in  tfie  dniwing  up  of 
writings  and  conveyances;  nor  of  those  greater 
numlx>rs  that  palliate  their  want  of  business  with 
a  pretense  to  such  chamber  practice. 
If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  pn»fe8 


^ 
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J^7  "^  .v.-n.     The  ri^^e  *A  ih*Tr.  i*  •rr.v^zSi  i&' 
uaJLf  «  •'.*!.  *.^  *:»,  P,r  we  ntar  Uj  i".  •'i'>'»ii  u  a! 
icaz.'m.  '!•*»*  w^ftsTi  a  rafion  a>o'':  rM<i  ia  phrMci^c*  i 

▼«sfy  .ii  ..^Ir.  ^.zz.mI  >*  fi.vl  o  ;c  a  r*:i.it>r*  vftv  :h.«        Tat  w^^-i  spv-ai-.r  '.^ir.j  r--:-!^  it  .aIIt  i 
Jfe^.K*^:.  i:iv*.  ai  h*  caiU  i*,  •]  i»i^  o"  ^^rl  or;:    **i.-.>i  a^  oifi-  '.*  :c.t*  a.- i. ■«:<<:  a:  r  -«'  V.-z  >:-pn 

With  »>••/: I,-  ivi  Var./la^^,  a^  ic  <i..S  f-roi^rir;  ty.r.  r-rL*;  :.▼:«,  plav-»a:.I'  p*:ra*  hi:  :L'I-=iri£bi 
had '.da:.  «.jr'r»':;i^r.t  a:.*Ji>r  or>!#:rT«:'i  '.'t^JiZ  •.L-:/*  -^^re  «-;  !i  .-^.^r.iir^iM  :iir.j*  d-^r.r  :-  i.  -.i.  :iat 
hfj  <  .'i-r.'.*  ,r.  phr*.:-  trr.  .»r. j  '.h-s  --'/.iVj*  rf*f  Ti'/r  hvi  :* >:  ^y-xr*  ar.  ^r-  -"« .-.r;»?^.-  : :  '.L-z  ^  . lt  '^■-^; 
Mad  Wfffir:..  a-.'l  lija:  •.r...i  srler.-:*^  t^.-j-  r<  .<  h  >Tli«rc  :ha:.  -:'.*  nkV.*"s  ;.Li  rri-lj  c«?<a 
floah-b#i94  in  '.hf:  if»nh  a"  \tr*r>^.T.'.  ii*-.  u:.^'t.\  hav*  l-i'e*!.  TL^ne  i^  T^rj  l.v.l-.-  '»..:^i  -;-r:.'>:rT.>  I 
fottrid  a  Wf^iT  w,i:.*ior;for  ;x*:s  dlff.';-l:y  than  anv  lif?,  or  is  a  p:<::-.r*  of  :ia*.M."v.  '^.1:  is  >-jani 
^  Uk/M«  r.^  f:A.^  mad^  j^^ '/f.  Th>  >/>>•] j  of  rjcji  :he  areavr  Cvvt  ^f  •.h-?  ^:..r..pA:.j.  Tiw  i 
in  our  own  c.tw',wjry  mav  be  d^rSTriV^-'i  l*ke  :hfc  «*-ar.-iinz  U  "cNm :»«•*♦!  f. ■»>:;!  vur  cr.v nalai 
Britinh  arr.r  ir.  Csiur'*  tirae.  Si>rD'^  of  ihtni  *Laj  O-r  ininh  i«  :hi;  Larijhvro:  f.-.ls.  a:  i  o-r 
in  cbar:o:<».  an/1  aoid^  od  ffK>t.  If  ihe  iirfariiry  d  j  ration  the  wo^d^-r  of  idio  :  vl^^  « .:«rh  :ni| 
J«M  ez'.<;  .*:•«:*  ifaan  :i«e  chaho^eerrip  i:  U  ix-ck  :^  blf>,  r&'-ir.itrtr  ;9.  acd  inct/r.^r-r:.:  dnta:^«  con 
thtij  dtT.f.fA  \a  carried  so  vtttu  tiiTo  a.i  q:iar.rjr->  ^  off  a.*  :KeT  do.  r.o:  only  withi-:  :ne  i 
of  ihe  U>vri,a/.d  d:4ba.^ch  v>  m';ch  Jy. *;:.<?•*  :l  v*  j^xini  ai:d  c«>LUrmp:.  bu*.  evrr:  w>.h  the  1 
fthriit  a  *.ir»'-.  IW^'iOb  itiih  l]»>dr  of  re^;Iar  lr^A-p«.  app!.v;i^  and  approbation.  £*.::  ir.i,-  l^izer% 
thftn:  ar^  K*ra;^^l'.Tti,  who,  w.*.f.i/.,t  ^*«::nff  d  ily  ci>rn>r-p-jndvrita  will  rvp:^<«:.C  :h:«  ^rfair  in  i 
li«44?d  and  *::ir<;.i':d,  do  infiiiiLe  mivhi<:f  :<•  :h'>4;  IIt^It  rnaiin*.-r  tLan  any  di^roursie  ii-f  est  0 
vh/#  aiv  Kr  'jfil  ..ckv  aA  to  fall  into  ti'u.*  i^Uid*.         ahzit  ;h«n:fjrt«  l^ive  them  to  my  r«-a#ier  witJ 

Th'Ti:  ar*r  \i(n>'i*l*:  the  a^/OTe-m'-i.lionfrd.  ii.r<a-  ihi-«  pri^paracion.  tha:  they  all  come  fru-ai  p 
meraMe  rKain'm  to  phytic  who,  for  van*,  of  o'.her  and  tnat  the  busine-«  *jf  playing  i«  n.  w  so 
patir'n*^,  arr.  ihc  thvoiselr^s  wish  the  KiAii.^  of  ^-«xi.  tltat  you  are  no;  !o  be  sirpri^^i  when 
caU  in  an  air-pijmp,  cutting  up  dosr^  ali^'v.  or  one  or  two  of  them  are  rational.  o:her»  m 
unfjalin:;  of  in^'c.s  i:pr#n  tlie  point  of  a  needle  for  and  ve^'^a'.ire  actors,  and  others  wh^>liy  inai 
Diicrr>v:4»pical  otr^r^'ationa  ;  beside  those  that  I  frhali  not  place  ihe«e  as  I  have  nanjcd  th« 
an  employed  in  the  gathering:  of  we*.'d«.  and  tiie  as  thf^y  have  precedence  in  the  opinion  c 
chaAe  of  L'j:!«'rflieH:  not  to  m*rntion  tLe  cockle-  audiences. 
ihell-mi-Tchanti  ar.d  Kpider-catchen.  ^ 

When  I  con-id'-r  how  each  of  these  profesAJoss  .  "  ^*-  SptCTAToa, 
are  crowde»i  with  multitudes  that  week  their  live-        "  Your  having  been  so  humble  &«  to  taki 
lihood  in  fh'-m.  and  how  many  men  of  merit  there   of  the  epistk'S  of  other  animals,  embolde 
are  in  «rai'.h  of  th"m,  who  may  be  rather  6aid  to  he    who  am  the  wild  boar  that  was  kilii-d   I; 
of  the  H-i«ric4;,  than  the  profession ;  I  very  much    Toft.«»  to   represent  to  you.  that   I   think 
wonder  a;   th^r  liumor  01  parents,  who  will  not    hard'y  ufied  in  not  having  the  part  of  the 
raiher  ch(.o-f«.*  to  place  their  aons  in  a  way  of  life    Hydakpes  given  to  me.     It  would  have  bi 
where  nfi  hoMfHt  industry  cannot  but  tliriVe.  than    a  natural  ttrp  for  me  to  have  )>er4onati 
in  stations  where  the  greaie?*t  probity,  k'urninn^,    noble  creature,  after  having  behaved  mp 
anil  f(Of»i|  Mrnne  may  miscarry.    liow  many  men    tsatisfaciion  in  the  part  above- men tiuneo. 
are  c<iiintry  cunite<i,  that  mij^fit  have  made'tln-m-    of  a  lion  is  too  great  a  character  fur  one  th 
twivfiH  aldorfncn  of  London,  oy  a  rijfht  improve-    trod  the  stage  before  but  upon  two  l»^rji». 
ment  of  a  >>niaUor  sum  of  m'oney  than  wuat  ii$    the  little  resistance  which  I  ninde.  I  hope 
usually  l:iid  out  u[H>n  a  learned  education?    A    be  excused,  when  it  is  confiidered  that 
mAH'T,  frugal  {M-rson,  of  ^lender  parts  and  a  alov    wa«  thrown  at  me  by  so  fair  a  hand:    I  m 
apprflicn-^ioM,  nii^ht  liavethriveJ  in  trade,  though    fess  I  had  but  jus&t  put  on  my  brurality  ; 
he  Mtarvi-H  ii\ttm  phytic;  as  a  man  would  be  weil    millaV  charms  were  .«uch.that  behttldiiit^l 
en<ni{(h    ph'ased   to  buy  silks  of  one  whom   he    niien,  hearing  her  charming  voice,  and  a«t 
Would  ni>t  vi'nturc  U>  feel  his  pulse.     Va;^llius  is    with    her  graceful  motion.  I  could  not  I 
can'fnl.  HttidioiiM.  and  obliging,  but  withal  a  little  =  my  assumed  fierceness,  but  died  like  a  mt 
thick  -Hkiill''d  ;   he  has   not  a  single  client,  bul :  **  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  adm 

uii^lit  have  hail  abundance  of  custonierH.     The)  "  TuoxAg 

nti<«fortuni;  In,  that  parents  take  a  liking  to  a  par-  i ,,  ^     q 
liruliir  proffKNiiin,  and  therefore  deMre  their  i»ons  :  "Ma.  SrECTATOR, 

limy  iMMif  il :  wheriHiM,  in  ho  great  an  affair  of  life,  I  "  This  is  to  let  you  unden«tand,  that  t] 
Hm-v  hhiMiltl  ronnider  the  ffc^nius  and  abilitiiiS  of  houfie  is  a  representation  of  the  world  in 
UuMr  fliltiirrn  uion*  than  their  own  inclinations.     :  so  much  a.s  in  this  particular,  that  no  one 

ll  in  till'  gr«'at  advantage  of  a  trading  nation, ;  it  according  to  his  merit.  I  have  actM 
(hill  llii-n-  im*  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy,  |  parts  of  household -stu AT  with  gr»»at  uppl 
who  niiiv  tioi  Im*  placed  in  stations  of  life,  which  j  nianv  years :  I  am  one  of  the  men  in  the  1 
niHV  gi\i«  HwMi  an  opp«>rtuiLy  of  making  their  i  in  The  Emperor  of  the  Moon;  \  h:ive  t^ 
f«irtuni>ii.  A  W4>llrf'giilaUjd  commerce  is  not,  like  j  formed  the  tliird  chair  in  an  English  op< 
law.  plivKif.  or  divinity,  to  be  overhtocked  with  '  have  rehearsed  the  pump  in  The  Furfune- 
imndA ;  Imt  (mi  the  contrary  flourishes  by  multi-  j  I  am  now  grown  old,  and  hope  v<i'.i  wil 
ludi'M,  iind  K"v«'»*  i»nipli»ymi'nt  to  all  its  professors.  |  mend  me  so  effectually,  as  that  1  may  s. 
KIisMh  iif  inorrhiint  ««'n  ani  so  many  squailrons  of   thing  before  I  go  off  the  stage  ;  in  which 


float in|(  MhopN,  that  vend  our  warm  and  manu 
liirlun-N  in  all  (ho  niarketM  of  tlic  world,  and  find 
nut  rhapiiMm  undur  both  tho  tropica.— 0> 


do  a  great  act  of  charity  to 

Your  most  humble  sen 
"WiluamScb 

"  Mr.  SpEcrAToa, 

"  Understanding  that  Mr.  Screene  has  ^ 
joa,  and  doaired  to  be  f aiaed  from  dumb 
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pirtt ;  I  deaira,  if  to«  girie  him  motion  or  Bpcoch, 
that  joa  would  aawmuce  me  in  my  way,  and  let 
me  keep  on  in  what  I  humMj  preeume  I  am  maa- 
tcT,  to  wit,  in  rppnsxenting  naman  and  still  life 
together.  I  have  lereral  tiroes  acted  one  of  the 
finest  flower-pota  in  the  same  opera  wherein  Mr. 
Oueeue  is  a  cnair ;  therefore,  upon  his  promotion, 
Te(;|Qest  that  1  may  succeed  him  in  the  hangings, 
with  my  hand  in  the  orange-trees. 

"  Your  humble  serrant, 
"  Ralph  Simple." 


«'  SiA,  "  Dmry-lane,  March  34, 1710-11. 

'*  I  taw  your  friend  the  Templar  this  evening  in 
the  pit,  and  thought  he  looked  voy  little  pleued 
with  the  representation  of  the  mad  scene  of  Tkt 
PUynm.  I  wiHh,  Sir,  tou  would  do  us  the  favor 
to  aniflsadvert  frequently  upon  the  false  taste  the 
town  ia  in,  with  relation  to  plays  as  well  as 
operas.  It  certainly  requires  a  degree  of  under- 
funding  to  play  justly:  but  such  is  our  condi- 
tion, tliat  we  are  to  suspend  our  reason  to  perform 
oor  parts.  As  to  scenes  of  madness,  jou  know, 
Sir,  there  are  noble  instances  of  this  kind  in 
Shakspeare :  but  then  it  is  the  disturbance  of  a 
nobis  mind,  from  generous  and  humane  rcsent- 
meata.  it  is  like  mat  grief  which  we  have  for 
the  decease  of  our  friends.  It  is  no  diminution, 
but  a  recommendation  of  human  nature,  that  in 
such  incidents,  passion  gets  the  better  of  reason  ; 
and  all  we  can  tnink  to  combat  ourselves,  is  im- 
potent against  half  what  we  feel.  I  will  not 
meotioa  that  we  had  an  idiot  in  the  scene,  and  all 
the  sense  it  is  represented  to  hare  is  that  of 
Inst^  As  for  mTself,  who  have  long  taken  pains 
io  Deraonating  tne  passions,  I  have  to-night  acted 
ODiy  aa  appetite.  The  part  I  played  is  Thirst, 
bat  it  is  represented  as  written  ratner  by  a  dray- 
man than  a  poet.  I  come  in  with  a  tub  about  me, 
that  tub  hung  with  quart  pots,  with  a  full  gallon 
at  my  mouth.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I 
plrafif*d  veiT  much,  and  this  was  introduced  as  a 
Boadneaa;  out  sure  it  was  not  human  madness, 
for  a  mule  or  an  ass  may  have  been  as  dry  as  over 
1  was  in  my  lifo. 

"  I  am  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

"  and  humble  servant." 

From  the  Savoy,  in  the  Strand. 

"Ma.  SncTAToa, 

"If  yon  can  read  this  with  dry  eyes,  I  give  you 
this  trouble  to  acquaint  you,  that  1  am  the  unfor- 
tunate Kiiit;  Latinuft,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  first 
prince  that  dated  from  this  palace  since  Jolin  of 
Gaunt.  Such  is  the  upcertainty  of  all  human 
grvatness.  that  I,  who  lately  never  moved  without 
a  fl:^iard,  am  now  pressed  as  a  common  soldier, 
and  am  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind  against  my 
brother  I^iioiK  of  France.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing 
lu  put  off  a  character  which  one  has  appeared  in 
wiOi  applause.  This  I  experienced  since  the  los:) 
of  my  diadem  ;  for,  upon  quarreling  with  another 
recruit,  I  spuke  my  indignation  out  of  my  part 
iureeUmtivo; 


-Mo«t  aadarioaii  slaT*, 


Dar'it  tboa  an  ansry  mooudti's  foxy  br&T«r 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  moutli, 
vheu  a  M-rg«iiit  kntKked  me  down,  and  askt^l  nie 
if  I  had  a  mind  to  mutiny,  in  talking  tilings 
bfjiiody  understood.  You  sec.  Sir,  m^  unhappy 
cirruraatancea  ;  and  if  by  your  mediation  you  can 
procure  a  fiuh«iidy  for  a 'prince  (who  never  failed 
to  make  all  that 'beheld  niin  merry  at  his  appear* 
*),  you  will  merit  the  tlianks  of 

**  Your  friend,        Tua  Kinq  or  Latium." 


For  the  good  of  the  Publie. 


Within  two  doors  of  the  masquerade  lirss  a*i 
eminent  Italian  chirurgeon,  arrived  from  the  car- 
nival of  Venice,  of  great  experience  in  private 
cures.  Accommodations  are  provided,  and  per- 
sons admitted  in  their  masking  habits. 

He  has  cured  since  his  coming  hither,  in  less 
than  a  fortnight,  four  scaramouches,  a  mountebank 
doctor,  two  Turkish  bassas,  three  nuns,  and  a 
morris-dancer. 

N.  B.  Any  person  may  agree  by  the  great,  and 
be  kept  in  repair  by  theyear.  The  doctor  draw« 
teeth  without  pulling  off  your  mask. — ^R. 
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8«tU  Atroz  Tobeaiu,  dm  tell  ooiunleit  aaquam 
AoctorMn,  neo  quo  m  irdMit  immiltere  poaait. 

Vaa.,  iBn.,  iz,  490. 

Vtoroe  Yolaoeni  ft»mt  with  rafe,  and  gailng  roond, 
Deiciy'd  not  him  who  gare  th«  &t*l  wonnd; 
Nop  knew  to  fix  rerence.* DKTitBr. 

THxax  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base  un- 
generous spirit  than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  to  a 
man's  reputation  ;  lampoons  and  satires,  that  are 
written  with  wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poisoned 
darts,  which  not  only^  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it 
incufable.  For  this  reason  I  am  very  much 
troubled  when  I  see  the  talents  of  humor  and  ridi- 
cule in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured  man. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification  to  a  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  wit,  than  to  stir  up  sorrow  in 
the  heart  of  a  private  person,  to  raise  uneasiness 
amonff  near  relations,  and  to  expose  whole  families 
to  dension,  at  the  same  time  tnat  he  remains  un- 
seen and  undiscovered.  If  beside  the  accomplish- 
ments of  being  witty  and  ill-natured,  a  man  is 
vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  creatures  that  can  enter  into  a  civil 
society.  His  satire  id|^  then  chiefly  fall  upon  thoss 
who  ought  to  be  themost  expjnpt  from  it.  Virtue, 
merit,  and  everything  that  is  praiseworthy,  will 
be  made  the  suDject  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arise 
from  these  arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark ;  and  I 
know  no  other  excuse  that  is  or  can  be  made  for 
them,  than  that  the  wounds  they  give  are  only 
imaginary,  and  produce  nothing  more  than  a  se- 
cret shame  or  sorrow  in  the  mind  of  the  suffering 
person.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  lam- 
poon or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or 
murder  ;  but  at  the  same  time  how  many  are  there 
that  would  not  rather  lose  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  or  even  life  itself,  than  be  set  up  as  a 
mark  of  infamy  and  derision?  and  in  this  case  a 
man  should  c^nisider,  that  an  injury  is  not  to  be 
niea.su red  by  the  notions  of  him  thiit  gives,  but  of 
him  tliat  receives  it. 

Thofte  who  can  put  the  best  countenance  upon 
the  outrages  of  this  nature  which  arc  offered  them, 
are  not  witliout  their  secret  anguish.  1  have  of- 
ten observed  a  passage  in  Socrates's  behavior  at 
his  death,  in  a  li^ht  wherein  none  of  the  critics 
have  considered  it.     That  excellent  man  entor- 


*The  following  indonrment  at  the  top  of  tlil«  paper,  No. 
21,  b  hi »  net  of  the  SpecUtor.  iu  Ithno,  of  tho  tslUlon  in 
1712,  wbioh  coDtaiiui  Mune  MS.  iiotee  by  a  Spntiuib  uiurvhaut, 
who  Ured  at  the  time  of  tho  orit^nal  publiuati<ni : 

"The  character  of  I>r.  Swift" 

This  WM  Mr.  Blnndell'ii  opinion:  and  whether  it  was  well- 
fnt>an<l<Ml,  Ul-|(rounded,  or  nnicrounded,  pmbably  ho  waa  not 
Kinffular  in  the  thoughL  The  intimncy  Urtwoen  Swift,  Steele, 
and  Addi.von,  wnj<  now  orer;  and  that  they  wcru  nbout  thif 
time  oftrange*!,  ^>pean,  firom  Swift's  own  tectimonj,  dated 
llardil0,17iO-lL 
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taining  his  friendn,  a  littl«  before  he  drank  the 
bowl  of  poison,  vith  m  discoarse  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it  says  that 
he  does  not  believe  any,  the  most  comic  genius, 
can  censure  him  for  talking  upon  such  a  8ubj<%t 
at  such  a  time.  This  passage,  I  think,  evidently 
glances  upon  Aristophanes,  who  wrote  a  comedy  an 
piirnofle  to  ridicule  the  discourses  of  that  divine 
philosopher.  It  has  been  observed  by  many  wri- 
ters, that  Socrates  was  so  little  moved  at  this 
piece  of  bufTooneiy,  that  he  was  several  times  pre- 
sent on  itA  boitig  acted  upon  the  sta^,  and  never 
expressed  the  least  resentment  of  it.  But  with 
tuDmission,  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here  made 
shows  UR,  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made  an 
impression  upon  his  mind,  though  he  had  been 
tijo  wise  to  discover  it. 

Wlioii  Julius  desar  was  lampooned  bv  Catullus, 
he  invited  him  to  Hupper,  and  treated  him  with 
such  a  ^'iierous  civiliu-,  tliat  he  made  the  poet 
his  friend  over  after.  Cfardinal  Mazarine  gave  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet, 
who  had  reflected  upon  his  eminence  in  a  famous 
Latin  poem.  The  cardinal  sent  for  him.  and,  af- 
ter some  kind  expostulations  upon  what  he  had 
written,  assured  him  of  his  esteem,  and  dismissed 
him  with  a  promise  of  the  next  good  abbey  that 
should  fall,  which  he  accordingly  conferreu  upon 
him  in  a  few  months  after.  This  had  so  good  an 
effect  upon  the  author,  that  he  dinlicated  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  book  to  the  cardinal,  after  hav- 
ing e3q>ungod  the  passages  which  had  given  him 
offense. 

Sextos  Quintus  was  not  of  so  ^jierous  and  for- 

S'ving  a  temper.  Upon  his  being  made  pope, 
e  statue  of  Pasquin  wa^  one  night  dressea  in  a 
very  dirty  shirt,  with  an  excuse  written  under  it, 
that  he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  linen,  because  his 
laundress  was  made  a  princess.  This  was  a  re- 
flection upon  the  pope  s  sister,  who  before  the 
promotion  of  her  brother,  was  in  tho!«e  mean  cir- 
cumstances that  Pasquin  ^^resented  her.  As 
this  paKquinado  made  a  eroR  noise  in  Rome,  the 
pope  oifi^id  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  any 
person  that  should  discover  the  author  of  it  The 
author,  relying  upon  his  holiness'K  generosity,  as 
also  some  private  overtures  which  he  had  received 
from  him,  made  the  discovery  himself;  upon 
which  the  pope  gave  him  the  reward  he  nad 
promised,  but  at  the  same  time  to  disalile  the 
satirist  for  the  future,  ordereii  his  tongue  to  be  cut 
out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off.  Are- 
tine*  is  too  trite  an  instance.  Every  one  knows 
that  all  the  kings  of  Europe  wore  his  tributaries. 
Kav,  there  is  a  letter  of  his  extant,  in  which  he 
makes  his  \xm9t  that  he  laid  the  Sophi  of  Persia 
under  contribution. 

Though,  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have 
hero  drawn  together,  tliese  several  great  men  be- 
haved themselves  very  differently  toward  the  wit«' 
of  the  age  who  had  reproached  them  ;  they  all  of  j 
Uiem  plainly  showed  tnat  they  were  very  sensible  I 
c»f  their  reproaches,  and  consiK^uentlv  that  theyj 
receivtHl  them  as  very  great  injunes.    V'or  my  own  ! 
JMut,  I  would  never  trust  a  man  tliat  I  thought 
was  capable  of  giving  these  secret  wounds ;  and 
cannot  but  think  that  he  would  hurt  the  person 
whoHc  reputation  he  thus  assaults,  in  his  body  or 
in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  same  secu- 
rity.   There  is,  indeed,  something  yery  barbar- 
ous and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary  scribblers  of 
lampoons.    An  innocent  young  lady  shall  be  ex- 
powd  for  an  unhappy  feature  ;  a  father  of  a  fami- 
ly turned  to  ridicule  for  some  domestic  calamity: 
a  wife  made  uneasy  all  her  life  for  a  misrepresented 


*l^tor  Aretlne,  lufknioiu  §ot  hia  writtngi,  died  fax  liiM. 


word  or  action ;  nay»  a  gooa,  m  tamp6nta»  i 
jast  man  shall  be  put  out  of  ooantananee  b 
representation  of  those  qualities  Uiat  ahou] 
him  honor.    So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit, 
it  is  not  tempereci  with  virtue  and  humanity, 

I  have  inaeed  heard  of  heedless,  inconsi^ 
writers,  that  without  any  malice  have  aaor 
the  reputation  of  their  friends  and  acouaint 
to  a  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  silly  ami 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  a  spirit  uf  ra 
and  satire :  as  if  it  were  not  infinitely  more 
orable  to   be  a  good   natured  man   than  i 
Where  there  is  Uiis  little  petulant  humor 
author,  he  is  often  very  mischievous  withoi 
signing  to  be  so.    For  which  reason,  I  ai 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indiscreet  u 
more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one ;  for  i 
latter  will  only  attack  his  enemies,  and  the 
wishes  ill  to  ;  'the  other  injures  indiffereutl) 
friends  and  foes.    I  cannot  forbear  on  this 
sion  transcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Robert 
traiige,  which  accidentally  lies  before  roe. 
compan^r  of  waggi^  boys  were  watching  of 
at  tne  side  of  a  pond,  and  still  as  any  of 
put  up  their  heads,  they  would  be  pelting 
down  again  with  stones.    '  Children,  saya  i 
the  frogs,  *  you  never  consider,  that  thong 
mav  be  play  to  you,  it  is  death  to  us.' " 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  set  apart  an^ 
cuted  to  serious  thoughts,  I  shall  indulge  i 
in  such  speculations  as  may  not  be  altogetb 
suitable  to  the  season ;  and  in  the  meanti 
the  settling  in  ourselves  a  charitable  frame  o: 
is  a  work  very  proper  for  the  time,  I  have 
paper  endeavored  to  expose  that  particular 
of  charity  which  has  been  generally  over; 
by  divines,  because  they  are  t>ut  few  who  i 
guilty  of  it—C. 
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Arcurrit  qoSdAin  notiu  mibi  aomtn*  tantam : 
AiTept«(iu«  mmno,  Quid  acii,  daldMiiiM  remB 

Uoa.,l,tel 

Comes  on  a  fop  (I  knew  him  but  l3j  Auxm), 
Aud  MisM  mr  hand,  and  called  me  bj  nime 
Mj  dear  I— how  doftt 

There  arc  in  this  town  a  great  numbei 
significant  people,  who  are  by  no  means  fit 
better  sort  of  conversation,  aud  yet  have 
perUncut  ambition  of   appearing  with  tl 
whom  tliey  are  not  welcome.    If  you  wall 
park,  one  of  them  will  certainly  join  wit 
though  you  are  in  company  with  ladies ; 
drink  a  bottle,  they  will  find  your  haunts, 
makes  such  fellows  the  more  burdensome 
thuv  neither  offend  nor  pleast)  kc»  far  aK  to  b 
notice  of  for  either.     It  is,  I  presume,  : 
reaston,  that  my  correspondents  are  willing 
means  to  be  rid  of  them.    The  two  follow, 
ters  are  written  by  persons  who  suAKt  bv  s 
pertinence.     A  woithy  old  bachelor,  who 
for  his  dose  of  claret  every  night,  at  such  s 
is  teased  by  a  swarm  of  them  ;  who,  bccai 
are  sure  of  room  and  good  fire,  have  taki 
their  heads  to  keep  a  sort  of  club  in  his  eo 
tliough  the  sober  gentleman  himself  is  i 
enemy  to  such  meetings. 

"  Ma.  Spicttatok, 

"  The  aversion  I  for  some  yean  have 
clubs  in  general,  gave  me  a  perfect  relish  1 
speculation  on  that  subject:  but  I  haf 
been  extremdy  mortified  by  the  malicious 
ranking  me  among  the  supporters  of  tuoh 
tiuent  aasembUfa.    I  b^  leavo  to  state  i 
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fiurly ;  and  tiiat  done,  I  shall  expect  redress  from 
your  jiidiriouM  pen. 

"  I  aiQ,  Sir,  a  bachelor  of  some  standing,  and  a 
traveler ;  luy  business,  to  consult  tny  <iwu  good 
humor,  which  I  gnitify  without  controlling  uther 
people's :  1  Iiave  a  room  and  a  whole  ocd  to 
myself:  and  I  have  a  dog,  a  fiddle,  and  a  gun : 
the  J  please  me,  and  injure  no  creature  alive.  My 
chief  meal  is  a  supper,  which  I  always  make  at  a 
tarcm.  1  am  constant  to  an  hour,  and  not  ill- 
humored  ;  for  which  reasons,  though  I  invite  no- 
body, I  liave  DO  sooner  supped,  tlian  I  have  a 
cn>wd  about  me  of  that  sort  of  good  company 
that  know  not  whither  else  to  go.  It  is  true, 
ereiy  man  pays  his  share  ;  yet  as  they  are  intni- 


"  Madam, 

"  I  take  this  way  to  acquaint  yOu  with  what 
common  rules  and  iorms  would  never  permit  me 
to  tell  you  otherwi»o;  to  wit,  tliat  you  and  I, 
tliough  e<^unls  in  quality  ard  fortune,  are  by  no 
means  suitable  companions.  You  arc,  it  is  true, 
very  pretty,  can  dance,  and  make  a  very  good 
figure  in  a  public  assombly  ;  but,  alas,  Madmn.you 
niUHt  go  no  farther ;  distance  and  silence  are  your 
best  nvommcndation^;  therefore  let  me  beg  ot  you 
never  to  make  me  any  more  visits.  You  come  in 
a  literal  sense  to  sec  one.  fur  you  have  nothing  to 
say.  I  do  not  say  this,  that  1  would  by  any  means 
lose  your  acquaintance ;  but  I  would  keep  it  up 
with  the  strictest  forms  of  good  breeding.     Let  us 


pay  visits,  but  never  see  one  another.    If  you  will 


den,  I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  the  only 

ii|»eaker,  or  at  least  the  loudest ;  which  I  main-  be~  so  good  as  to  deny  yourself  always  to  me,  I 
taiu,  and  that  to  the  great  emolument  of  my  au-  shall  return  the  obligation  by  giving  the  same 
dicuce.  I  flometimiss  tell  them  their  own  in  pretty  orders  to  my  servants.  When  accident  niakos  us 
free  language ;  and  sometimes  divert  them  with  meet  at  a  third  place,  we  may  mutnally  lament  the 
merry  tales,  according  as  I  am  in  humor.  I  misfortune  of  never  finding  one  another  at  home, 
am  one  of  those  who  live  in  taverns  to  a  great  go  in  the  same  party  to  a  benefit  play,  and  smile 
age,  by  a  soft  of  regular  intemperance ;  I  never  at  each  other,  and  ptit  down  gliixses  as  we  pa^ 
go  Co  bed  dnink,  but  always  flustered ;  I  wear  in  our  coaches.  Thus  we  may  enjoy  as  niucn  of 
away  vcrv  gently ;  am  apt  toM  peevish,  but  never  each  other's  friendship  as  we  'are  capable  of:  for 
an:ffy.  ifr.  Spectator,  if  you  have  kept  variouK  '  there  are  some  peojile  who  are  to  Im*  knitwn  only 
company,  you  know  diere  is  in  every  tavern  in  I  by  siirht.  with  which  sort  of  friendship  I  hope 

you  will  always  h<mor.  Madam, 

•*  Your  most  obedient,  humble  ser\'ant, 

"  Mary  Tli«day.*' 


•(inic  old  humorist  or  other,  who  is  master 
of  tKe  huuti*  as  much  as  he  that  keeps  it.  The 
draweni  are  all  in  awe  of  him ;  and  ail  tlie  custom- 
ers who  frcqiient  his  company,  yield  him  a  sort 


P.  S.     I  suscribc  myself  by  the  name  of  the 


of  comical  <il>ediencc.     I  do  not  Icnow  but  I  may  ;  dav  I  ktnjp.  that  my  supernumerary  frieiids  may 
DO  such  a  fellow  as  this  myself.     But  I  appeal   know  who  I  am." 
to  joa,  whether  this  is  to  w  called  a  club,  be- 
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cause  8«)  many  imperlinents  will  break  in  upon  j     _  ,,  ,  . 

,  and  coni£  without  appointment  T    Clinch  of  I     To  prevent  all  mn»takes  that  may  happen  among 
ha»  a  niirhtlv  meeting,  and  shfjws  to  every  '  SPntlemcn  of  tlie  other  end  of  the  town,  who  come 
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And  aieknw  by  the  Tory  moans  of  bvalth. 


that  will  come  in  and  pav ;  but  then  he  is  the  :  t>ut  once  a  week  to  St.  James's  coffee-house,  either 
•nlj  actor.  Why  ahould  people  miscall  things  1  \  by  miscalling  the  servanU,  or  requiring  such  things 
If  his  is  allowed  to  be  a  concert,  why  may  not  'r*>»n  them  as  are  not  properly  within  their  re- 
mine  be  a  lecture?  However,  Sir,  I  submit  it  to  :  «»pective  provinces  ;  this  is  to  give  notice,  that 
Tou,  and  am.  Sir,  your  most  «l)edieiit  servant,  etc.  Kidney,  keeper  of  |||  book-debts  of  the  outlying 
'  "  Thomas  Kimbow."  '  customers,  and  obstWer  of  those  who  go  off  with- 

!  out  paying,  having  resigned  that  employment,  is 
"GooDSia.  ;  succeeded  by  John   Sowton;  to  whose   place  of 

"  Voa  and  I  were  pressed  against  each  other   enterer  of  messages  and  first  coffee-grinder,  Wil- 
last  winter  in  a  crowd,  in  which  uneasy  posture  '  ^'^^"^  ^i^d  is  promoted;  and  Samuel  Burdock  comes 
we  suffered  together  for  almost  half  an  hour.     I ,  ^  shoe-cleauer  in  the  room  of  the  said  Bird.— R. 
thank   you   for  all  your  civilities  ever  since,  in 
befngof  my  acquaintance  wherever  you  meet  nic. 
But  the  itrher  day  you  pulled  your  fiat  off  to  me 
in  the  I'ark,  when  f  was  walking  with  my  mistress. 
She  did  not  like  your  air,  and  said  she' wondered 
what  stransre  fellows  I  was  acquainted  with.  IX-ar  I      Tiik  following  letter  will   explain   itself,  and 
Sir,  cunnider  it  as  much  as  mv  life  is  worth,  if  ^  needs  no  apology. 
ahe  should  think  we  were  intnnate:  therefore  I 
aarnestly entreat  you  for  the  future  t^t  take  no   "Sir, 

manner  of  ii«»».iceof,  I     *•  I  am  one  of  that  sickly  tril)c  who  are  com- 

"  Sir,  your  obliged,  humble  servant,        monly  known  by  the  name  of  valetudinarians;  and 

"Will  FAsniojf."    do  co'nfcss  to  you,  that  I  first  contracted  this  ill 

'  habit  of  l)ody,'or  rather  of  niintl.  by  the  study  «>f 

A  like  impertinence  is  also  very  tnmblesoino  !«>   physic.     I  no  s<»onerl)egan  to  peruse  books  of  tliis 

the  superior  atid  more  iutellit^ent*  part  of  the  fair   nature,  but  I  found  my  pulse  waM  irregular;  and 

**'X.     Ii  i*.  it  neems.  a  great  inconvenienre,  tliat   scarce  ever  read  the  account  of  any  disease  that 

:hosc   of  the   meanest  capacities  will  pret«*nd  to    I  did  not  fancy  myself  afflicted  with.*     Dr.  Sy- 

niake   vi«<ii«,  though    indeed  they  are    qualified    dcnham's  leaniVtl  treat iso  (»f  fever  threw  me  into 

rafber  to  add  to  thefumit-ure  of  the  house  <>»y  fill-    a  lingrring  hectic,  which  hnnjf  up<m  me  all  the 

intf  an  empty  chair),  than  to  the  ctmversation*  they   while  T  was  reading  that  excellent  piece.     I  then 

enter   into   when   they  visit.     A   friend   of  mine   a])plied  myself  to  the  study  of  scvond   atithors 

hopen  ft»r  redress  in  this  c^se,  by  the  publication    who  have  written  upon  phthisical  dislenqHirs,  and 

of  ner  l*'tt^r  in  my  paper;  which  she  tn  inks  those   by  th:it  means  fell   into  a  consumption;  till  at 

«he  would  Ije  rid' of  will  take  to  them«»iflve8.     It   length,  growing  very   fat,  1   was  in    a    manner 

seem"  to  l»e  written  with  an  eye  to  one  of  those  pert,    shamed  out  of  that  imagination.     Not  long  after 

giddy,  unthinking  girls;  who,  upon  the  rccom-   this  I  found  in  myself  all  the  symptoms  of  the 

aendation  only  of  an  agreeable  pi*rsou    and  a'~^-      - /■    .     "     ":      ,    .,'      ,  „    ,.  T~l 

f..^k;An«klA  *!..  *.lr<>  •k.^T^l.^  ♦«  iC  i..w*«  •  l^v^l        •Mr.  Tlrkull,  In  bb  preboi  to  Addison**  Worku,  aya,  that 
fu1uonat)le  air  take  themselves  to  be  upon  a  level   «xddi»n  now  b^l »  wyruUr  pul«,"  which  Steele  quMttoni 

Of  the  greateet  ment:  i  la  bte  dtdkstlim  of  TIm  firommer  to  Mr.  Oim|ct%i%. 
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gout,  except  pain;  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  treatise  I 
upon  liie    graviil,  written   by  a  very  ingenioufl ' 
author,  who  (an  it  is  usual  for  physlciaos  to  con-  < 
▼ert  one  di^^tciupiir  into  anutber)  eased  me  of  the  ' 
gcmi  bv  i^iviug  iiie  the  stone.    I  at  len^j^  studied 
uiyaelf  intu  a  complication  of  distcmpMBrs ;  but, 
accidentally  taking  into  my  hand  ^that  ingenious 
discourse  written  by  Sanctorius,  I  was  resolved 
to  din^ct  niysc'lf  by  a  scheme  of  rules,  which  I 
had  collcctea  from  his  observations.    The  learned 
world  are  very  well  acouainted  with  that  ^ntle- 
man's  invention  ;  who,  for  the  better  carrying  on 
his  experiments ,  contrived  a  certain  mathematical 
chair,  which  was  so  artificially  hung  upon  springs, 
that  it  would  weigh  anything  as  well  as  a  pair  of 
scales.    By  this  meaus  he  discovered  how  many 
ounces  of  his  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what 

Quantity  of  it  was  turned  into  nourishment,  and 
ow  much  went  away  by  the  other  channels  and 
distributions  of  nature. 

"Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  used 
to  study,  eat,  drink,  ana  sleep  in  it;  insomuch  that 
I  may  be  said,  for  these  last  three  years,  to  have 
lived  in  a  pair  of  scales.  I  compute  myself,  when 
I  am  in  full  health,  to  be  precisely  two  hundred 
weight,  fallinc"  short  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a 
day's  fast,  and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very 
fim  meal ;  so  that  it  is  my  continual  employment 
to  trim  the  balance  between  these  two  volatile 

r>unds  in  my  constitution.  In  my  ordinary  meals 
fetch  myself  up  to  two  hundred  weight  and  half 
a  pound ;'  and  it,  after  having  dined,  I  find  my- 
self fall  short  of  it,  I  drink  so  much  small  beer, 
or  cat  such  a  quantity  of  bread,  as  is  sufficient  to 
make  nie  weight.  In  my  greatest  excesses,  I  do 
not  transgress  more  than  the  other  half-pound ; 
which,  for  my  liealth's  sake,  I  do  the  first  Monday 
in  every  month.  As  so<m  as  I  find  myself  duly 
poised  after  dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have  perspired 
nve  ounces  and  four  scruples;  and  when  I  discover, 
by  my  chair,  that  I  am  so  far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my 
books,  and  study  away  thre||^unccs  m(»re.  As  for 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  ^und,  I  keep  no  ac- 
count of  them.  I  do  not  dine  and  sup  by  the 
clock,  but  by  my  chair ;  for  when  that  informs  me 
mv  pound  of  food  is  exhausted,  I  conclude  my- 
self to  be  hungry,  and  lay  in  another  with  all  dili- 
gence. In  my  aays  of  abstinence  I  lose  a  pound 
and  a  half,  and  on  solemn  fasts  am  two  pounds 
lighter  than  on  the  other  days  of  the  year. 

•*  I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few  grains 
more  or  le:is  ;  and  if,  upon  my  rising,  I  find  that  I 
have  not  consumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out 
the  rest  in  my  chair.  Upon  an  exact  calculation  of 
what  I  ex|N>nded  and  received  the  last  year,  which 
I  always  rei^ister  in  a  book,  I  find  the  medium  to 
be  two  huitdn^d  weight,  so  tliat  I  cannot  discover 
that  I  am  impaired  one  ounce  in  my  health  during 
a  whole  twelvemonth.  And  yet,  Sir^  notwith- 
standing this  my  great  care  to  ballast  myself 
equjdly  every  day,  and  to  keep  my  body  in 
its  proper  poise,  so  it  is,  that  I  find  myself 
in  a  siok  and  languishing  condition.  My  com- 
plexion is  grown  very  sallow,  my  pulse  low,  and 
my  IxKly  hy<lropical.  Let  me  therefore  be^  you. 
Sir,  to  consider  nie  as  your  patient,  and  to  give  me 
more  certain  rules  tf>  walk  by  than  those  I  have 
already  observed,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige 

"  Your  humulc  servant." 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epi- 
taph written  on  the  monument  of  a  valetudinarian: 
*'Stavo  h^n,  ma  per  star  nuglio,  sto  qui:"  which  it 
is  impossible  to  translate.*    The  fear  of  death 


often  proves  mortal,  and  acts  people  on  met 
to  save  their  lives  which  infailibrf  destroy  t 
This  is  a  reflection  made  by  some  historians, ' 
observing  that  there  are  many  more  thoua 
killed  in  a  flight,  than  in  a  battle ;  and  ma 
applied  to  tliose  multitudes  of  imaginary 
persons  that  break  their  constitutions  by  pi 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  deal 
endeavoring  to  escape  it.    This  method  i 
only  dangerous,  but  below  the  practice  of  f 
sonable  creature.    To  consult  the  preservath 
life,  as  the  only  end  of  it — to  make  our  heall 
business — to  engage  in  no  action  that  is  not 
of  a  regimen,  or  course  of  pliysic — are  pui 
so  abject,  so  mean,  so   unwortny  human   n 
that  a  generous  soul  would  rather  die  than  s 
to  them.    Beside,  that  a  continual  anxiety  f 
vitiates  all  the  relishes  of  it,  and  casts  a 
over  the  whole  face  of  nature ;  as  it  is  impc 
we  should  take  delight  in  anything  that  i 
every  moment  afraid  of  losing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  hero  said» 
think  any  one  to  blame  for  taking  due  care  o 
health.    On  the  contrary,  as  cheerfulness  of 
and  capacity  for  business  are  in  a  great  m 
the  effects  of  a  well-tempered  constitution, 
cannot  be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  an 
serve  it.    But  this  care,  which  we  are  prom{ 
not  only  by  common  sense,  but  by  auty  a 
stinct,  snould  never  engage  us  in  groundlea 
melancholy  apprehensions,  and    imaginai 
tempers,  whicn  are  natural  to  every  man 
more  anxious  to  live,  than  how  to  live.    Ii 
the  preservation  of  life  should  be  only  a  sec 
concern,  and  the  direction  of  it  our  princip 
we  have  this  frame  of  mind,  we  ^all  ti 
best  means  to  preserve  life,  without  bein 
solicitous  about  the  event ;  and  shall  arrive 
point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  mentic 
the  perfection  of  happiness,  of  neither  fear 
wishing  for  death. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  who  iem{ 
health  by  ounces  and  by  scruples,  and  ini 
complying  with   those    natural   solicitati 
hunger  and  thirst,  drowsincs^.  or  love  of  e 
governs  himself  by  the  prescrrpiions  of  his 
shall  tell  him  a  short  faolc.    «Jupit«r,  says 
thologist,  to  reward  the  piety  of  a  certain  i 
man,  promised  to  give  him  whatever  he  wo 
The  countryman  desired  that  he  might  1 
maiia«jemeiit  of  the  weather  in  his  owi 
He  obtained  his  request,  and   imraediat 
tributed   rain,   snow,  and   sunshine,   am 
several  fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of 
required.     At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  h( 
ed  to  sec  a  more  than  ordinary  crop,  his 
fell   infinitely   short    of   that   of   his  m 
Upon  which  (says  the  fable)  he  desired 
to  take  the  weather  again  into  his  own  I 
that  otherwise  he  should  utterly  ruin  him 


No.  26.]    FRIDAY,  MARCH  30,  1 

Pallida  mon  ooqoo  pulsat  podo  pHuperum  tabe 
l{»];umque  turroa.    0  beatc  S«exti, 

Titac  NuniinK  brerid  qt^m  noti  vetat  inchoare  k 
Jam  to  prcmet  noz,  frbulaMjuu  inano«, 

£t  domus  exiib  Plutonia. IIor.,  1,  Od. 

With  equal  ibot,  rich  friend.  Impartial  fiit« 
Knockfl  at  Um  cottaxe  and  the  patacu  gat« : 
life's  span  forbids  thee  to  oxtttiul  thy  carvN, 
And  stretch  thr  hopes  beyond  thy  years : 
Kigfat  eocm  will  H-iu*.  and  you  nifi^t  qnirkly  ^ 
To  aknied  i^UMts,  and  Pluto's  hourv  bc]ow. 


Wren  I  am  in  a  serious  humor,  I  y. 
walk  by  myself  in  "Westminster-abbey  :  ^ 


•Um  ft»Uoiring  tranalittmi,  bowavar,  may  glw  aa  So^fali 


Idea  of  tbe  Italian  epitaph: 


lira 


THE  SPSOTATOR. 


fflooBkinew  of  the  pliee,  and  the  me  to  which  it 
u  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  building, 
and  toe  eondition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are 
apt  to  fill  tlie  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or 
rather  thoughtfulness  that  is  not  disagreeable.  I 
yesterday  pasited  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  church- 
yard, the  cloisters,  and  the  church,  amusing  my- 
aelf  with  tlie  tombstones  and  inscriptions  that  I  met 
with  in  those  scrcral  regions  of  Uie  dead.  Most 
of  them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried  per- 
son, but  that  he  was  boru  upon  one  day,  and  died 
apon  anoCh^ ;  the  whole  history  of  his  life  being 
eomprehcnded  in  those  two  circumstances  that  are 
eommon  to  all  mankind.  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  these  registers  of  existence,  whether  of  brass 
or  marUe,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the  departed  per- 
■ona;  who  had  left  no  other  memorial  oi  them,  but 
that  they  woe  bom,  and  that  they  died.  They 
pat  me  in  mind  of  several  persons  mentioned  in 
the  bottlefi  of  heroic  poems,  who  hare  sounding 
nimni  given  them,  for  no  otiber  reason  but  that 
they  may  be  killed,  and  are  celebrated  for  nothing 
hot  being  knocked  on  the  head. 

OfancoBiqii*,  Hedontaque,  TlMnOocbiuiqii«^— Ybo. 
Oteaeiu,  and  Mekm,  and  ThmUoefaaa. 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described  in  holy 
writ  by  "th<t  path  of  an  arrow,"  which  is  imme- 
diately closed  up  and  lost. 

Upon  mv  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained 
myself  witii  the  dtcging  of  a  grave ;  and  saw  in 
every  ahovel-full  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the 
Ingment  of  a  bone  or  skull  intermixed  with  a  kind 
of&efdi  mouldering  earth  that  some  time  or  other 
had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  a  human  body. 
Upon  this  I  began  to  consider  with  myself  what 
innumerable  multitudes  of  people  laj[  confused 
together  under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  cathe- 
dral ;  how  men  and. women,  friends  and  enemies, 
prieata  and  soldiers,  monks  and  prebendaries, 
were  crumbled  aniung  one  another,  and  blended 
together  in  the  same  common  mass ;  how  beauty, 
itreiigth,  and  youth,  with  old  ag^,  weakness,  and 
di'formity,  lay  uudistinguished  in  the  same  pro- 
miscuouri  heap  of  matter. 

Afier  having  thus  surveyed  the  great  magazine 
fd  mortality,  a8  it  were,  in  the  lump,  I  examined 
it  iDure  particularly  by  the  accounts  which  I  found 
«vn  i<everal  nf  th<*  nioiiuinciits  which  are  raised  in 
crery  qnart4*r  of  that  ancient  fabric.  Some  of  them 
w«n-  covtTod  with  Auch  extravagant  epitaphs,  that 
if  it  were  p<«ssible  ftir  the  dead  persuu  to  be  ac- 
quainted villi  them,  he  would  blush  at  the  praises 
which  hix  friend?«  have  bestowed  upon  him.  There 
are  iitlier>«  fo  cxct-M.^ively  modost,  that  thoy  deliver 
th*r  character  of  the  i»orson  departed  in  Greek  or 
U^brew,  and  by  tliat  means  are  not  understood 
once  in  a  twelvi'inonth.  In  the  poetical  quarter, 
1  fiiurid  there  were  poets  who  had  no  nionumenta, 
aiid  fui'iiMnit-nltf  which  had  no  poets.  1  obnerved, 
i'!ii*Y.'<l.  tlia:  the  pr<f^-iit  war  has  tilled  the  church 
with  niany  of  iliesti  uninhalnted  monuments, 
which  liHii  ^leen  •  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons 
vho-'C  Ui«lk-4  wore  pi^rhaps  buried  m  the  plains 
of  lUeiJieirn,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

1  coiild  not  but  lii'  ver)'  much  delighted  with 
se^'eral  modem  epitaphs,  which  are  written  with 
great  ele:;anoe  of  expression  and  justness  of 
thought,  and  therefore  do  honor  to  tne  living  as 
well  as  the  deail.  As  a  foreigner  is  very  apt  to 
eonccive  an  idea  of  the  if^norauce  or  politcnetss  of 
a  natinn  from  the  turn  of  their  public  monuments 
Slid  inscription^,  they  Hliould  be  submitted  to  the 
peru5al  of  men  of  leurning  and  ^nius  before  tliey 
■re  put  in  execution.  Sir  Cioudesly  Shovel  s 
■tonumr.Dt  has  very  often  given  ine  great  offens<\ 
Instead  of  the  brave  rough  JSnglish  admiral,  which 
5 


the  diitingoiahing  charaetar  of  that  pUun,  gal* 
lant  man,  he  is  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the  figure 
of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  lon^  periwig,  and  reposing 
himself  upon  velvet  cushions,  under  a  canopy 
of  state.  The  inscription  is  answerable  to  toe 
monument;  for  instead  of  celebrating  the  many 
remarkable  actions  he  had  performed  in  the  senrioo 
of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the  man- 
ner of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  reap  any  honor.  The  Dutch,  whom  we  ara 
apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius,  sliow  an  infi- 
nitely greater  taste  of  antiquity  and  politeness  ia 
their  buildings  and  works  ox  this  nature  than 
what  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  countiy. 
The  monuments  of  their  admirals,  which  have 
been  erected  at  the  public  expense,  represent  them 
like  themselves,  and  are  adorned  with  rostral 
crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  fea- 
toons  of  searweed,  shells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  I  have  left  the 
repository  of  our  English  kings  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  another  day,  when  I  shall  find  my  mind 
disposed  for  so  serious  an  amusement.  I  know 
that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise 
dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and 

gloomy  imaginations;  but  for  my  own  part, 
lough  I  am  alwavs  serious,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  melancnoly;  and  can  therefore  take  m 
view  of  nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes  with 
the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  ^ay  and  delight- 
ful ones.  By  this  means  I  can  improve  myself 
with  those  objects  which  others  consider  with  ter- 
ror. When  1  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  within  me ;  when  I  read 
the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate 
desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  erief  of 
parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grievmg  for 
those  whom  we  must  quickly  u>llow.  When  I 
see  kings  lying  by  those  who  denosed  them,  when 
I  consider  rival  wita- placed  side  by  side,  or  the 
holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  aston- 
ishment on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and 
debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several 
dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday, 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  thai 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  cotemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together. —  0. 


No.  ^.]    SATURDAY,  MARCH  31, 1711. 

Ut  nnz  longa  quibuM  mentitur  mmka,  dieaqne 
Luufca  rkldtur  opu»  Jebontibiu:  nt  pitcer  annut 
PupllliH,  quM  durm  prcmit  cuMtodU  matrum : 
^  mihi  tarda  fluunt  IntpiUaque  tempora,  qiue  tnom 
OmwUlumque  morantur  ageadl  gnaTitcr  id,  quod 
3bqiM  pauueribu*  prrxlMt,  locupletibus  «que, 
JBquo  noglectum  puerli  senlbupqae  nncelnL 

Hob.,  1  Ep.,  1, 90. 
nrrATXDw 

Long  M  to  bim,  who  worlu  for  debt,  the  daj; 

Long  an  the  night  to  bor,  whoee  love's  away ; 

Long  aii  the  year'ti  dall  circle  wems  to  run 

When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one : 

So  plow  th'  nnprofltable  momenta  roll, 

That  lock  up  ail  the  functions  of  my  soul ; 

That  keep  me  from  mypelf,  and  still  delay 

Lifo's  inntant  buKincM  to  a  future  day : 

That  task,  which  as  wn  follow,  or  despise, 

Tli^  eldest  in  a  fool,  tlic  youngust  wise; 

Ytliic-h  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure. 

And  which  not  done  the  richest  must  be  poor. — Pdk.. 

TuKax  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the  world*, 
who  is  involved  in  the  business  of  it,  but  lives 
under  a  secret  impatience  of  the  hurry  and  fatigue 
he  stiffen,  and  nas  fonned  a  reiiolution  to  fix 
himself,  one  time  or  other,  in  such  a  state  as  is 
suitable  to  tlie  end  of  his  being.    You  hear  mcu. 


8t  THX  BPBOTATOR. 

•*«y  Anj  IB  fiiiiw^tinn   proftM,  lAH  all  11m  Mtiihction,  when  I  acknowlidge  I  an  tb«  I 

honor,  power,  knd  riohv,  vhieh  thof  pTopon  U  mu,  from  Uic  uifliieiiea  uid  autlutritj  joa 

IhaaiMlvea.  cannot  «▼•  satistactiau  enough  to  ns-  over.  Sir, 

ward  llietn  for  half  thu  auietj  they  uiidei^  ia  ike  "  Your  munt  obligud  oiid  mtHit  humble  ivr 

puranitorthe  poaataiion  of  tSem,    Whila  men  an  "Bi.t 

In  thia  temper  (which  happenB  very  frequently),  >ig,p 

howineonai««twlh«wilhthemiielve.l    Tb^  |     ..j  ,„  „ii„w  «,nvinced  of  th.  tmth  of 

are  weaned  with  the  toil  they  bear,  but  cannot  find  nleMii  to  but  to  me  when  1  Wat 

in  U«.  h^  to  rehnqui-h  it:  r«iren,«.t   .  what  J,*^^*' ^„  P^„^^  ^.,^"J,^  ^'  ,7,^^"J  ^^ 

tfaey  want,  but  they  cannot  belalce  thBraaelTcs  lo  "" .'        .    .  ,                  ,,  „.  ^  „  i  „ 

^  a&ct  to  -wear  in  the  most  Kl.Uer.og  accoca  ^  .  ■ ,      .                 ^                 rhougKl.  •. 

of  Ufe.    Sure  thiH  IB  but  juBt  aa  raaiiouable  a«  it  a   '.".,„    'V.h-  ,?  / ,      i  l.„.w'iI^  «>■ 


.r  Ufe.     Sure  th^»  ia  but  ju-t  ».  i^a^uable  a.  [(  a    ™!^r  '",,'"?  nWn       I  know  X  «• 
-n  dK>uld  CBil  for  «o4  ligh.,  -l«n  he  ha.  a   ^^^1,0" 'l  t  il'^^i'ld.  of 'nly^Th,^,  - 

^J!  .•£-'"i.'^L,.;„  .1... „  i«rta  de-  't"  y;"  -«* ■»  "^i""  =>•"  '»""■  "'*'-"^""  ^ 


"uTB^rtS;.!*  the  g^  ini™tioo  of  the  greater  !  ""l;"""  P"""'~  }  '^^^'JZ'vuJl^An^HnH.l 

j-w  n»ij..^  to  2:s.mpu.h  thia  work,  s^e  '^^:^^::izt-'j^'^r^'^^'^r:'c 

jjtcortmg  to  iheir  own  approbaUon  «  "►»■!"  ,1,1,,.  ,„;^«,  ^^  "Tmuch  hefhurabk  »ervai> 
th<y  poaaibly  can.  Bat  m>^  Uie  duralioo  of  life  ^  ^  ashamed  to  aubacribe  niyselt  » 
ia  BO  nneertain  (and  that  ban  been  a  common  topic-  '  ■""""•'■  immuucu  lu  bui™,i.u.  uij«u^ 
of  diaeounB  ever  niuce  them  waa  suoh  a  thiiu  aa  <  "'• 

life  itaelf),  how  ia  it  poaaible  that  we  should  defer  .  "Sia. 

a  moineut  the  beginning  lo  live  according  to  the  |  ■■  Tkcrv  ia  no  Btate  of  life  Bo  anxi'iua  aa  I 
nlea  of  raaaoBt  j  >  man  wlio  docs  not  live  acEtmUng  t»  the  4 

The  man  of  buaineBa  hai  ever  aanic  one  point  to  of  hia  own  rcawon.  U  will  seem  mid  to  yon 
eWTT,  and  then  b»  lalla  himaelf  he  will  bid  adieu  I  unure  you  that  my  love  of  retirement  fira 
to  all  the  vanity  of  amhition.  The  man  of  plea-  brought  me  lo  court;  but  thia  will  bu  no 
■ore  reaolrea  lo  take  hia  luave  at  leant,  and  part  when  I  acquaint  yuu,  Ibat  I  placed  inyac 
ejyilly  with  hia  miatiCBa ;  but  the  ambiliouB  man  with  a  dL-sigii  of  getting  no  much  money  ai 
ia  entangled  arery  momout  in  a  freiih  purauit,  and  enable  nic  10  purchaHO  a  handsome  retreat 
the  lover  aena  new  chamin  in  the  object  he  fancied  '  country.  At  pmsent  my  rircumBtaiicca  ena 
fa*  Muld  abandon.  It  it  therdbte  &  fanuutical  |  and  my  duty  prompta  me,  lo  pasa  away 
way  of  thiuking,  whan  we  promiae  ounelvoa  an  1  maining  part  of  my  life  in  aucli  a  retiremi 
•Itention  in  our  eonduot  from  change  of  place  and  |  at  first  propo«ed  lu  inyaelf  j  but  to  my  gn 
iliff^nce  of  circumBtanoea ;  the  aarne  paaaioaH  1  fortune  I  havB  entirely  lost  the  relish  of 
will  attend  UBWherererve  are,  Dntil  they  are  cnn- 1  ahoulil  now  return  to  the  country  wiJi 
--    -'     -■  '  -      -       '■ ir  aatiBfaclJon  I  reluotancu  than  I  at  first 


in  the  deepeat  retirement,  unleta  va  we  c^wUe  I  unhappy,  as  to  know  that  what  I  am  foDC 
al  liTing  BO,  in  Boma  meaaure,  amidat  the  noiae  and  trifles,  and  that  what  I  negk-ct  is  of  tlm  j 
bnaineaa  of  the  world.  .  importatiCL- :  in  short,  I  fiud  a  conlutt  in  1 

1  have  ever  thought  mmi  were  batia'  known  by  mind  between  reason  and  fashion.  I  m 
what  could  be  observed  of  tbein  from  a  perusal  of  1  jqu  once  lold  me,  that  1  might  lire  in  ihl 
their  private  lettsrs,  than  any  other  way.  My  uid  out  of  it,  at  Ihe  same  lime.  I«t  me  he| 
frieud  the  clergyman,  Ihe  other  day,  upon  serious  '  to  explain  Uiis  paradox  more  at  large  10  1 
discourse  with  him  coiiCBmiiigUio  danger  of  pro-  I  may  conform  my  life,  if  possible,  both 
craatinalion,  gave  me  the  fullowiug  leclers  from  duty  and  my  inclinatiou.  I  ain  yourx,  < 
persona  with  whom  he  livus  in  groat  fnendshipj      n  i>| 

and  intimacy,  according  (o  the  good  breeding  and 

good  aenaa  of  his  character.  The  first  ia  ftom  a  Letters  are  directed  "For  the  Srectato 
man  of  busineas,  who  u  hia  conv«t;  the  socond  lafl  »t  Mr.  Duokley-s,  in  Litlle  Britain,  poa 
from  one  who  is  10  no  stale  at  all.  but  earned  one  j,  g  i„  ^  [„^  „,  ,  direcUon,  thlTi 
way  and  another  by  atarts.  gj^re  io  the  last  column  of  the  Bpeclator 

"Sia,  

A^^lX'^^f^X^y^^^^  V™  No.  28.]    MONDAY,  APHIL  3, 171 

the  sense  1  have  01  the  bign  obligation  you  have                            '  '  ' 

laid  npon  me,  in  Ihe  penance  you  enjoined  me,  of                    — —  ^"''•'..■'''''•l,'"™™ 
doing  some  good  or  other  tn  a  persno  of  worth  TmiUl  Api>Uo. Boa,  i  OJ,  i,  19. 

■■very  day  I  hW     The  station  I  am  in  furnishes  ««■  do- AjbUo  .1- v«  1»q*  hi.  bu«. 

me  with  daily  opportunities  of  thia  kind;  and  the  I      X  ball  hare  present   my  reader  with 

nobte  principle  vilh  which  you  have  inspired  me,  from  a  projector,  concerning  a  new  office  1 

.of  benevolence  to  all  I  have  to  deal  with,  quickens  thinks  may  very  much  contribute  to  thsei 

my  ^plication  in  everything  I  undertake.    When  menta  of  the  city,  and  to  the  driving  barb 

I  relieve  merit  from  discountenance,  when  I  assist  -'  —  — — •-     1  ..^•.>1J~  ir  ..  .  ...;_  ... 

.a  friendleaa  penon,  when  1  produoa  conoealed 
wncth,  I  am  displeased  with  myself,  for  having 
4*aigBed  to  leave  the  world  in  order  to  be  viitn- 
I  am  aorry  yon  decline  Ihe  occssjons  vhieh 


the  cxHiditieti  I  am  t&  might  aAicd  me  of  enlarging 
jaariirtaiMajbtitkBVWlaaatribBlaii 


of  OUT  BtrsBta.    1  eonaider  it  .. 

JBdon  in  nneral,  and  a  lively  pictnra  of  tJ 
art  of  mooam  eriticiam. 


r  jau,  lor  tha  iaapt 
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mmnlmfttj  cnomiiiwi  ron  youwdf  cannot  rttend 
to;  ami  finain^  dailj  UMuraitiet  hnng  oat  upon 
Iho  Mgn-ponU  of  thia  citj,  to  the  great  Bcandaiof 
fonignera,  as  well  aa  tboae  of  our  own  countiy, 
w^  are  curiouH  epectatora  of  the  same :  I  do  hum- 
blj  pnvpoae  that  you  would  be  pleaaed  to  make 
IBB  jour  auperintendent  of  all  aueh  figurea  and 
davicoi  aa  are  or  shall  be  made  use  of  on  this  occa- 
aion ;  with  full  powers  to  reettfj  or  expumre  what- 
ever 1  ahall  fina  irregular  or  defective.  For  want 
of  aoch  aa  officer,  there  ia  nothing  like  aound  lite- 
ratofc  and  good  sense  to  be  met  with  in  those 
nhfficts  that  are  everywhere  thrusting  themselves 
oefc  to  the  eye,  and  endeavoring  to  bmrne  risible. 
Oar  flUecu  are  filled  with  blue  ooars,  black  swans, 
and  red  lions;  not  to  mention  flying  pigs,  and 
hoga  in  armor,  with  many  other  creaturea  more 
extnordinaiy  than  any  in  the  deserts  of  Africa. 
Strange!  that  one  who  has  all  the  birds  and  beasta 
ia  natore  to  chooee  out  of,  should  live  at  the  sign 
of  an  Sat  iia<ieatt/ 

"  Mv  first  task  therefore  should  be,  like  that  of 
Hcfcoles.  to  clear  the  city  from  monstere.  In  the 
aeeoad  place,  I  would  forbid  that  creatures  of  jar- 
ling  ana^  incongruous  natures  should  be  joined 
together  in  the  same  sign ;  such  as  the  beU  and 
the  iieat'a  tongue,  the  doff  and  the  gridiron.  The 
in  and  the  goose  may  oe  supposed  to  have  met, 
bet  vhai  has  the  foa  and  the  seven  stare  to  do 
together  T  And  when  did  tlte  lamb  and  the  dol- 
phu  ever  mest,  except  upon  a  sign-post?  As  for 
the  cat  and  fiddle,  tnoe  is  a  conceit  in  it ;  and 
therefore  I  do  not  intend  that  anything  I  have  here 
aaid  ahould  aflect  it.  I  must,  however,  observe  to 
yoa  apon  this  subject,  that  it  ia  usual  for  a  young 
tradeamaa,  at  his  first  setting  up,  to  add  to  his 
eWB  sign  that  of  the  roaster  whom  he  served ;  aa 
the  hosband,  after  marriage,  givea  a  place  to  his 
amcresa'a  arms  in  his  own  coat.  This  I  take  to 
have  given  rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities  which 
ne  eoounitted  over  our  heads ;  and,  as  I  am  in- 
ionBsd,  first  occasioned  the  three  nuns  and  a  hare, 
which  we  aee  so  freouently  joined  together.  I 
would  therefore  establish  certain  rules,  for  the 
detrrrainiug  how  far  one  tradesman  may  give  the 
turn  of  another,  and  in  what  cases  he  may  be 
allowed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 

"  In  the  tnird  place,  I  would  enjoin  every  shop 
te  make  use  of  a  sign  which  bean  some  afiiuity 
to  the  wares  in  which  it  deals.  What  can  be  more 
inecmsistent  than  to  see  a  bawd  at  the  sign  of  the 
aagei,  or  a  taikir  at  the  lion  ?  A  cook  should  not 
live  at  the  lioot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  roasted 
pig;  and  yet  for  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have 
seen  a  goat  net  up  before  the  door  of  a  perfumer, 
and  the  French  king's  head  at  a  sword-cutler's. 

**An  ingenious  foreienor  observes,  that  several 
ef  thoee  gi'ntlemen  wno  value  themselves  upon 
their  families,  and  overlook  such  as  are  brea  to 
trade,  bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathere  in  their 
oueta  of  arms.  I  will  not  examine  how  true  this 
is  in  fact.  But  thou^  it  may  not  be  necessary  for 
poeterity  thus  to  set  up  the  sign  of  their  fore- 
tsthero.  1  think  it  highly  proper  for  those  who 
actually  profess  the  trade  to  show  some  such 
markK  of  it  beibre  their  doors. 

"  When  the  name  givea  an  occaaion  for  an  inge- 
•ioua  sign-poet,  I  would  likewise  advise  the  o'aiier 
la  take  tnat  opportunity  of  letting  the  world  know 
who  he  i».  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the 
Isfeaiooa  Mn.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign 
sf  the  trout;  for  which  reason  she  has  erected  m- 
fore  her  house  the  figure  of  the  fish  that  is  her 
simeiiske.  Mr.  Bell  has  likewise  distinguished 
hiauiaif  by  a  device  of  the  same  nature :  and  here, 
ftr.  I  mnat  beg  leave  to  obeerve  to  you,  that  thia 
fifSM  ef  a  ball  haa  given  ocfaaion  to 


several  pieeai  of  wit  in  thia  kind.    Aawnofyoar 
reading  must  know,  that  Abel  Drugger  gained 

Swat  applause  by  it  in  the  time  of  fien  Jonaon. 
or  apocryphal  heathen  god*  ia  alao  repreaented 
by  this  figure;  which  in  conjunction  with  tiM 
dragon,  makes  a  very  handsome  picture  in  several 
of  our  streets.    As  for  the  bell-aavage,  which  if 
the  aini  of  a  savage  man  standing  by  a  bell,  I  waa 
formeiiy  ver^  mucn  puxaled  upon  tne  conceit  of 
it,  till  1  accidentally  fell  into  the  reading  of  aa 
did  romance  translated  out  of  the  French  ;  which 
fives  an  account  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  waa 
found  in  a  wilderness,  and  is  called  in  the  French 
Lm  beiU  Sauvm^;  and  is  everywhere  tranalated  hr 
our  countrymen  ihe  bell-savage.    This  piece  oi 
philosophy  will,  I  hope,  convince  you  that  I  haea 
made    sign-posts   my  study,  ana   conseouentlT 
qualified  myself  for  the   employment  which  1 
solicit  at  your  hands.    But  belore  1  conclude  my 
letter,  I  must  communicate  to  you  another  remark, 
which  I  have  made  upon  the  subject  with  which  I 
am  now  entertaining  you,  namely,  that  I  can  give 
a  shrewd  guess  at  the  humor  of  the  inhabitant  by 
the  sign  mi  hangs  bdbre  his  door.  A  surly  cholenc 
fellow  generally  makes  choice  of  a  bear;  as  men 
of  milder  dispositions  frequently  live  at  the  siga 
of  the  lamb.    Seeing  a  punch-bowl  painted  upon 
a  sign  near  Charing-cross,  and  very  curiously  gar^ 
nished  with  a  couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it» 
and  squeezing  a  lemon  into  it,  I  had  the  curioe* 
ity  to  ask  after  the  master  of  the  house,  and  found 
upon  inquiiy,  as  I  had  gueased  by  the  little  aarhmtm 
upon  his  sign,  that  he  waa  a  Frenchman.  I  know. 
Sir,  it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  theae 
hinto  to  a  gentleman  of  your  great  abilities;  so. 
humbly  recommending  myself  to  your  favor  and 
patronage,  '^  remain,  etc" 

I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another,  which 
came  to  me  by  the  pcnny-p<Mt. 

"From  my  own  apartment  near  Charing-croaa. 
"HoKoaxD  Sia, 

"  Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  ^prcat  en- 
couraser  of  ingenuity,  I  have  brought  with  me  a 
rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  wooda 
belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  Ue  is  by  birth  a 
monkey;  but  swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  and  drinks  a  glass  of  ale  like  any  reason- 
able ciiature.  He  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the 
quality;  and  if  they  will  make  a  subscription  for 
him,  I  will  send  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of  Hol- 
land, that  ia  a  very  good  tumbler;  and  also  for  an- 
other of  the  same  family  whom  1  design  for  my 
meny-audrew,  as  being  an  excellent  mimic,  and 
the  greatest  droll  in  the  country  whero  he  now  ia. 
I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  readiness  for 
the  next  winter;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  pleaae 
more  than  the  opera  or  puppet-show.  I  wul  not 
say  that  a  monkey  is  a  better  man  than  some  of 
Uie  opera  heroes;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better  re- 
presentative of  a  man  than  the  most  artificial  com- 
position of  wood  and  wire.  If  you  will  be  pleased 
to  give  me  a  good  word  in  your  paper,  you  shall 
be  every  night  a  spectator  at  my  snow  for  nothing. 

C.  "lam,ete." 
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Sarmo  lingua  ooncinniu  otnque 


Bu&vior:  ut  CUio  nota  it  oommiit*  Paleml  mL 

IIoiL,  1,  8*1.  X,  3SL 

Both  tonicues  unitad,  sweeter  loundi  produce, 
Like  Chtaui  mixed  with  Felemian  Jufce. 

THras  ia  nothing  that  haa  more  startled  our 
English  audience,  than  the  Italian  rpcte^MW  at  ita 
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flnt  entruiee  upon  the  stage.  Pdople  were  won- 
derfiillj  surpriiied  to  hear  generals  singing  the 
word  of  command,  and  hidies  delivering  messages 
in  music.  Our  countrymen  could  not  forbear 
langhing  when  thej  heard  a  lover  chanting  out  a 
bllletHdoux,  and  even  the  superscription  of  a  letter 
■et  to  a  tune.  The  famous  olunder  in  an  old  plaj 
of  "Enter  a  king  and  two  fiddlers  solus/'  was 
now  no  lonser  an  absurdity,  when  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  a  hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  princess  m  her 
oloeet,  to  speak  anything  uuaoeompanied  with  mu- 
•ical  instruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  acting  in 
recitative  might  appear  at  first  hearing,  I  cannot 
bat  think  it  much  more  just  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  our  English  opera  before  this  innovation; 
the  transition  from  an  air  to  recitative  music  being 
more  natural  than  the  passing  from  a  song  to 
plain  and  ordinary  speaking,  which  was  the  com- 
mon method  in  Puroell's  operas. 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  present  practice,  is 
the  making  use  of  the  Italian  recitative  with  Eng- 
Uah  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  muAt  ob- 
serve uiat  the  tone,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the 
accent  of  every  nation  in  their  ordinary  speiH^h, 
is  altogether  aifferent  from  that  of  every  other 
people;  as  we  may  sec  even  in  the  Welsh  ana  Scotoh 
who  border  so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  ac- 
cent, I  do  not  mean  the  pronunciation  of  each 
particular  word,  but  the  sound  of  the  whole  soii- 
tonce.  Thus  it  is  vvry  common  for  an  English 
gentleman  when  he  hoars  a  French  traj?edy,  to 
complain  that  the  actors  ail  of  them  speak  in  one 
tone:  and  therefOTe  he  very  wisely  prefers  his  own 
countrymen,  not  considering  that  a  foruigiior  com- 
plains of  the  same  tone  in  an  English  actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music,  in  every 
languase,  should  be  as  different  as  the  tone  or  ac- 
cent of  each  language;  for  otherwise,  what  may 
properly  express  a  passion  in  one  language  will 
not  do  it  in  another.  Every  one  who  has  been 
lone  in  Italy,  knows  very  well  that  the  cadences 
in  uie  recitative  bear  a  remote  affinity  to  the  tone 
of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conversation— or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  are  only  the  accents  of  their 
language  made  more  musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration, 
in  the  Italian  music  (if  one  may  so  call  them) 
which  resemble  their  accents  in  discourse  on^such 
occasions,  are  not  unlike  tlie  ordinary  tones  of  an 
English  voice  when  we  aixs  angry;  insomuch  that 
I  have  often  seen  our  audiences  extremely  mis- 
taken as  to  what  has  been  doing  on  the  stage,  and 
expecting  to  see  the  hero  knock  down  his  messen- 

Sr,  when  he  has  been  asking  him  a  question;  or 
[icying  that  he  quarrels  with  his  friend  when  he 
only  bias  him  good  morrow. 

For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot  agree 
with  our  English  musicians  in  admiring  Purcell's 
compositions,  and  thinking  his  tunes  so  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  his  words;  because  both  nations 
do  not  always  express  the  same  passions  by  the 
same  sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  Eng- 
lish composer  should  not  follow  the  Italian  recita- 
tive too  servilely,  but  make  use  of  many  gentle 
deviations  from  it,  in  compliance  with  nis  own 
native  language.  He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the 
lulling  softness  and  "dviiig  falls "  (as  Shakspeare 
ealls  them),  but  shoufd  still  remember  that  he 
ought  to  accommodate  himself  to  an  English  au- 
dience; and  by  humoring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in 
ordinary  conversation,  have  the  same  regard  to  the 
accent  of  his  own  language,  at  those  persons  had 
to  theirs  whom  he  professes  to  imitate.  It  is  ob- 
•onrod,  that  leveral  of  the  tinging  birds  of  our 


own  country  learn  to  awoeten  fheir  Toiees 
mellow  the  harshness  of  their  natural  notaa, 
practicing  under  those  that  come  from  wbi 
climates.  In  the  same  manner  I  would  allon 
Italian  opera  to  lend  our  English  music  as  n 
as  may  grace  and  soften  it,  but  never  entird 
annihilate  and  destroy  it.  Let  the  infusion  b 
strong  as  you  please,  but  still  let  the  subject 
ter  of  it  be  English. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the  gc 
of  the  people,  and  consider  that  the  delicac 
hearing  and  taste  of  harmony,  has  been  foi 
upon  those  sounds  which  every  counti^  abo 
with.  In  short,  that  music  is  of  a  relative  ns 
and  what  is  harmony  t6  one  ear,  may  bo  d 
nance  to  another. 

The  same  observations  which  I  have  made 
the  recitative  part  of  music,  may  be  applied 
our  songs  and  airs  in  general. 

Si^ior  Baptist  Lully  acted  like  a  man  of 
in  this  particular.    Uc  found  the  French  mua 
tremely  defective,  and  very  often  barbarous, 
ever,  knowing  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  h 
of  their  language,  and  the  predjudiced  ears  h 
to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extirpat 
French  music  and  plant  the  Italian  in  its  s 
but  only  to  cultivate  and  civilise  it  witli  ini 
rable  ffraoes  and  modulations  which  he  bon 
from  Uio  Italians.    By  this  means  the  Freud 
sic  is  now  perfect  in  ite  kind ;  and  when  yo 
it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Italian,  you  only  mea' 
it  docs  not  please  you  so  well;  for  there  is  sc 
Frenchman  who  would  not  wonder  to  hoa 
give  the  Italian  such  a  preCcrcnce.    The  mu 
the  French  is  indeed  very  properly  adapted  U 
pronunciation  and  accent,  as  tneir  whole 
wonderfully  favors  the  genius  of  such  a  gaj 
people.    Tne  chorus,  in  which  that  opera  aJtx 
gives  the  parterre  frequent  opportunities  of  J4 
in  concert  with  the  stage.    Tnis  iucli nation 
audience  to  sing  along  with  the  actora,  so  pi 
with  tliem,  that  1  have  sometimes  known  tl 
former  on  the  stage  do  no  more  in  a  cele 
song  than  the  clerk  of  a  parish  church,  who 
ouly  to  raise  tlie  psalm,  and  is  afterward  dr 
in  Uie  music  of  tlie  cx>n(;regation.    Ever) 
that  comes  on  the  stage  is  a  beau.     Tlie  i 
and  heroines  are  so  painted,  that  they  auf 
riiddy  and  cherry -cheeked  as  milk-iuaios 
shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit 
selves  in  a  ball  better  than  our  English  da 
mastera.    I  have  seen  a  couple  of  nvers  ap| 
red  stockings;  and  Alpheus,  instead  of  hav, 
head  covered  with  8<h1^  and  bulrushes,  i 
love  in  a  full-bottom  periwig  and  a  plume  ol 
ers;  but  with  a  voice  so  full  of  shaken  an 
vera,  tliat  I  should  have  thought  the  ni' 
of   a  country  brook  the  much  more   ag 
music. 

I  remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  thai 
nation  was  the  Kape  of  Proserpine,  where 
to  make  the  more  tempting  figure,  puts  hin 
a  French  equipage,  and  brings  Ascalaphuv 
with  him  as  nis  valet  de  chambre.  Ihis  ; 
we  call  folly  and  impertinence;  but  wl 
French  look  u{)on  as  gay  and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  < 
than  that  music,  arehitecture,  and  paint 
well  as  poetry  and  oratory,  are  to  deduce  thi 
and  rules  from  the  general  sense  and  taste  < 
kind,  and  not  from  the  principles  of  the 
themscdves;  or,  in  other  words,  the  teste  is 
conform  to  the  art,  but  the  art  to  the  taste, 
is  not  designed  to  please  only  chromatic  e 
all  that  are  capable  of  distinguishing  hare 
disaffreeable  notes.  A  man  of  an  orainar] 
a  judge  whether  a  paaaion  ia  expraaaad  in 


TBI  SPECTATOR. 


■wiiili.  and  vhallMr  Aa  mdodf  of  thoaa  loaniU 


*■'  Complete  kU  of  this  paper  for  Iha  moiith 
oTlUich.  nir  »ld  bj  Hr.  QreaTet.  in  Bt  James's- 
•tiert:  Mr.  Lillie,  peifamer,  the  comer  of  Beaufoit- 
baUdiiin;  Meatrv.  Sanger,  Knapton,  Bound,  and 
Un.  Bddwin^apeet.  m  folio. 
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fcct  each  other,  thau||h  thej  differ  in  ererj  other 
particular.     The  paaaion  of^loTe  ii  the  raoet  geue- 

~' len;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  hy 

D  Oifbnl,  that  there  are  a  let 

■,  irho  hare  erected 

I  into  a  Mwietj  in  lionor  of  that  tender 

paaaiun.    Theae  gentlemen  ar«  of  that  nrt  of  ina- 

■Mratoa,  who  are  not  ao  very  mneh  loat 


one  me 

ylaal  advicea  ntun 
•i^n  in  that  a 


r,  but  that  ther  ondentand  the  follr  they  ai 

Kiltj  of ;  and  for  that  reawiD  Mpiuate  themselTi 
■D  all  other  company,  beeauee  they  Till 


d  Team  •»».  Bat  ai  hr  ai  I  en 
learn,  the  patron  of  the  club  ia  the  renowned  Don 
Quixote.  The  adventure*  of  that  gentle  knioU 
aie  frequentlT  mentioned  in  the  Mciely,  under  UM 
color  of  laughing  at  the  paaaion  and  tbemaelTei : 
but  at  the  aame  time,  thou^  they  are  aentible  of 
the  extraTaganeea  of  that  unhappy  wanior,  thmr 
do  not  obaerre,  that  to  turn  all  the  reading  of  the 
beat  and  visest  writings  into  rhapsodiei  of  love, 
ia  a  freniy  no  lesa  diverting  than  that  at  the  afort- 
aaid  aecompliahed  Spaniara.  A  gentleman,  who, 
1  hope,  will  eentinae  his  correapondence,  is  lately 
admitted  into  the  ftatemitj,  and  aent  me  the  fM- 
lowing  letter: 


tmi. 


"  Since  I  find  you  take  notice  of  clafaa,  I 
lave  to  give  you  an  account  of  one  in  0x1- 
which  you  have  nowhere  mentioned,  and  perhi 
never  heard  of     We  distinguish  onrgelTei  by  I 
title  of  the  Amorous  Club,  are  alt  votaries  of  Co- 


tb*pk«aii[«of  talking  inenherently,  without  being 
ndiculouB  to  any  but  each  other.  When  a  man 
aencB  ioto  the  club,  he  is  not  oMiged  to  make  any 
iatnduetion  to  hi*  diseourae,  but  al,  once,  as  he  is 
■aating  hinnelf  in  hia  chair,  speak*  in  the  thread 
•f  hi*  own  thonghts:  "She  gave  me  a  very  oblig- 
iai^  gUnte,  ah*  never  looked  so  weU  in  her  life  as 
Ihia  evening;"  er  the  like  reflection,  without  re- 
nod  to  lov  other  member  of  the  society;  for  in 
ckia  iniemSly  they  du  not  meet  to  talk  to  each 
*lWr,  bat  every  man  claims  the  full  liberty  of  talk- 
iar  to  himself.  Instead  of  snulTboTes  and  canes, 
nich  are  the  usual  helps  to  diieourae  with  other 
Toung  fellows,  these  have  each  some  piece  of  rib- 
bon, a  broken  tsn.  or  an  old  ^rdle,  which  they 
''he  (sir  person remem- 
!».  According  to  the 
leprearntstion  of  the  matlir  from  my  lettetB,  the 
cumpany  appear  like  so  many  players  rehearsing 
bAind  the  scenes;  one  is  sighing  and  lamenting 
his  de~tinv  in  beseeching  terms,  another  declaiiii- 
iag  he  wifl  break  his  chain,  and  another,  in  dumb- 
*how,  Mriving  (o  express  his  passion  by  his  ges- 
tare.  It  in  very  ordinary  in  the  assemblj  for  one 
of  a  sudden  (o  rise  and  make  a  dircourse  concern- 
ing his  passion  in  general,  and  describe  the  temper 
of  his  mind  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  wliiile 
eoBipany  hhall  join  in  the  description,  and  feel  the 
Ibrcc  uf  it.  In  this  case,  if  any  man  has  declared 
the  vliili-ncv  of  hia  flame  in  more  pathetic  ternm, 
be  is  ntadr  pmtidi'Dt  for  that  night,  out  of  respect 
to  hiH  superior  passion. 

We  had  Slime  years  ago  in  this  town,  a  set  of 
uaipU'  s'hii  mrt  and  dressed  like  lovers,  and  were 
diMinic'ii-hrd  by  the  name  of  the  Fringe-glove 
dob;  but  ther  were  persons  of  such  moderate  in- 
Irllecln,  i-v.-n  brfore  they  were  impain-d  by  their 
pa*>ion.  chat  their  irregulsiilini  could  not  fumtsh 
Mificient  variety  of  folly  to  afford  daily  new  im- 
■tniiMiicis:  hy  which  nieons  that  inatttiition 
drapprd.  These  fellows  eoutd  eipreas  llieir  pus- 
Mn  by  nothing  but  their  dms,  liut  tlie  Omni- 
sss  srv  fiuitaHlicil  now  thry  ar?  lovers,  in  prupor- 


poeta  on  this  agreeable  freniy  are  translated  i 
aonor  of  aome  modern  beauty;  and  Chloris  is  wo 
to-day  by  tbe  •sin*  comidiiDeDt  that  wu  made  I 


pid,  and  admirers  of  the  fair  sex.  The  resson  thrt 
we  are  so  little  known  in  the  world,  ia  the  secrecy 
which  we  are  obliged  to  live  under  in  the  untvn- 
sity.  Our  constitution  runs  counter  to  that  of  th* 
place  wherein  we  live:  for  in  love  there  ore  no 
docton,  and  we  all  profess  so  high  a  psssion,  that 
we  admit  of  no  graduates  in  it.  Our  presidentship 
is  bestowed  according  to  ths  dignity  of  paaaion; 
our  number  is  unlimited;  and  our  statutes  are  like 
those  of  the  Druids,  recorded  ii 


f  the 


K?J.. 


will 


itroduce  any  candidate.  Without  the  litter  no 
one  cau  be  admitted ;  fnr  he  that  is  not  in  1ot« 
enough  to  rhyme,  is  anqualified  for  our  society. 
To  apeak  disrespectfully  of  s  woman  is  expulsion 
from  our  gentle  society.  As  we  are  at  present  bQ 
of  us  gownsmen,  instead  of  dueling  when  we  an 
rivals,  we  drink  together  the  health  of  our  mia- 
tress.  The  manner  of  doing  this,  sometimes  in- 
deed creates  debates  ;  on  such  occasions  we  haT« 
recouTW  to  the  rulea  of  love  among  the  ancienta. 
Nmis  KX  cyslhh  nptim  Jutlu  blbslui. 

MA.,..Kpi(.i,n 


. .    .       ioned  theulher  night  adisputoof  some 

n'ormlli.  A  voung  student  who  is  in  luve  with 
Mrs.  Elisabi'th  Dimple,  vaa  ao  unreasonable  as  to 
be^in  her  health  uuder  the  name  of  £Jixa&e(Ara; 
which  so  exasperated  tlie  club,  that  by  common 
conseut  we  retrenched  it  to  Betty.  We  look  upoD 
a  inun  as  no  company  that  does  not  aigh  five  time* 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  look  upon  a  member 
as  vtry  absurd,  that  is  ui  much  himself  as  tomsk* 
a  direct  answer  Co  a  question.  In  fine,  the  whole 
aaAeinblj  is  made  up  of  absent  men  —  tiiat  is,  of 
such  persons  an  have  loat  their  locality,  and  who** 
minds  and  bodies  never  keep  company  with  one 
another.  As  1  sm  an  unfortunate  member  of  this 
distracted  society,  you  cannot  expect  a  very  regu- 
lar account  of  it:  for  which  reason  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  that  1  so  abruptly  subscribe  myself, 
"Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  sorvant, 
"  T.  B. 


Ho.  31.]    THURSDAY.  APRILS,  nil. 

Wbst  1  hsvA  btsnl,  permJt  dh  to  nlsto. 
laiar  night,  upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-honM 
It  (ar  IhND  the  Haymarket  Theater,  I  diwrtftl 


TO 


THX  BPXGTATOR. 


WKjwAt  for  aboT«  half-fta-kovr  witli  oTwbetrijiff 
tM  (liMoune  of  one,  who,  br  the  shabhiness  of 
kia  drees,  the  eztraTagaooe  of  aie  conceptions,  and 
tfM  huny  of  hie  speech,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that 
neeies  who  are  generallj  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  projectors.  This  sentleman,  lor  I  found  he 
was  treated  as  such  by  nis  audience,  was  enter- 
taining a  whole  table  or  listeners  with  the  project 
of  an  opera,  which  he  told  us  had  not  cost  nim 
•boTO  two  or  three  mornings  in  the  oontrivance, 
aad  which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  execution  pro- 
Tided  he  miffht  find  his  account  in  it.  He  said, 
tlwt  he  had  oneerYed  the  groat  trouble  and  incon- 
Tenience  which  ladies  were  at,  in  tmvelinfi'  up  and 
down  the  several  shows  that  are  exhibited  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  town.  The  dancing  mon- 
keys are  in  one  place;  the  puppet-show  in  another; 
tke  opera  in  a  third;  not  to  mention  the  lions,  that 
are  almost  a  whole  day's  journey  from  the  politer 
part  of  the  town.  By  this  means  people  of  figure 
are  forced  to  lose  halt  the  winter  aner  their  coming 
to  town,  before  they  have  seen  all  the  strange 
aighta  about  it  In  order  to  remedy  this  great  in- 
eonvenience,  our  projector  drew  out  of  his  pocket 
tke  scheme  of  an  opera,  entitled,  The  Expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Qreat;  in  which  he  had  uisposed 
ail  the  remarkable  shows  about  town  among  the 
scenes  and  decorations  of  his  piece,  the  thought, 
ke  confessed,  was  not  originally  his  own,  but  that 
ke  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  several  perform- 
ances which  he  had  seen  upon  our  stage;  in  one 
of  which  there  was  a  raree-show;  in  another  a 
ladder-dance  ;  and  in  others  a  posture-man,  a 
moving  picture,  with  many  curiosities  of  the  like 
aature. 

This  expedition  of  Alexander  opens  with  his 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  in  which  the 
dumb  conjurer  who  has  been  visited  by  so  many 
persons  of  oualitv  of  late  years,  is  to  be  intru- 
auced  as  telling  his  fortune.  At  the  same  time 
Clinch  of  Barnet  is  represented  in  another  corner 
of  the  temple,  as  rine|ing  the  bells  of  Delphos,  for 
joy  of  his  arrival.  The  tent  of  Darius  is  to  be 
peopled  by^  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon,  where 
Alexander  is  to  fall  in  love  with  a  piece  uf  wax- 
work, that  represents  the  beautiful  Statira.  When 
Alexander  comes  into  that  country,  in  which 
Quintus  Curtius  tells  us  the  dogs  were  so  exceed- 
ing fierce  that  they  would  not  lose  their  hold, 
though  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb  by  limb,  and 
that  they  would  han^  upon  their  prey  by  their  teeth 
when  they  had  nothina^  but  a  moutn  left,  there  is 
to  be  a  scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  m  which  is 
to  be  represented  all  the  diversions  of  that  place, 
the  bull-baitinff  onl]r  excepted,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  exhibited  in  the  theater,  by  reason  of 
the  lowness  of  the  roof.  The  several  woods  in 
Asia,  which  Alexander  must  be  supposed  to  pass 
through,  will  give  the  audience  a  sight  of  mon- 
keys dancinsf  upon  ropes,  with  many  other  plea- 
santries of  that  ludicrous  species.  At  the  same 
time,  if  there  chance  to  be  any  strange  animalu  in 
town,  whether  birds  or  beasts,  they  may  be  either 
let  loose  among  the  woods,  or  driven  across  the 
stage  by  some  of  the  country  people  of  Asia.  In 
the  last  great  battle,  Pinkethiuan  is  to  personate 
Kin?  Porus  upon  an  elepliant,  and  is  to  be  encoun- 
terea  by  Powell,  representing  Alexander  the  Great, 
iipon  a  dromedary,  which  nevertheless  Mr.  Powell 
is  desired  to  call  by  the  name  of  Bucephalus. 
Upon  the  close  of  this  great  decisive  battle,  when 
(he  two  kinn  are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to  show 
the  mutual  friendship  and  good  correspondence 
that  reigns  between  them,  they  both  of  them  go 
together  to  apappet-show,  in  which  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Powell,  janior,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
di^Ujing  ki«  irkola  art  of  machinery,  f or  tkie  di 


version  of  two  momarchi.     Soma  at  tke 

urged,  that  a  puppet-show  waa  not  a  suitab 
tertainment  for  Alexander  the  Great;  and  t 
might  be  introduced  more  properly,  if  we  su 
the  conqueror  touched  upon  that  part  of 
which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  pi( 
But  this  objection  was  looked  upon  as  friv 
and  the  proposal  immediately  overruled, 
projector  lartner  added,  that  after  the  recoi 
tion  of  these  two  kings,  they  might  invit 
another  to  dinner,  and  either  of  them  cnterta 
ffuest  with  the  German  artist,  Mr.  Piuketh 
heathen  gods,  or  any  of  the  like  diversions 
shall  then  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

This  project  was  received  with  very  m 
plause  oy  the  whole  table.      Upon  whii 
undertaker  told  us,  that  he  had  not  yet  con 
cated  to  us  above  half  his  design ;  for  thai 
ander  being  a  Greek,  it  was  his  intention  tl 
whole  opera  should  be  acted  in  that  lao 
which  was  a  tongue  he  was  sure  would  wond 
please  the  ladies,  especially  when  it  was 
raised  and  rounded  by  the  Ionic  dialect;  am 
not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  audience,  I 
there  are  fewer  of  them  who  understand 
than  Italian.    The  only  difficulty  that  rer 
was  how  to  get  performers,  unless  we  cou 
suade  some  gentlemen  of  the  universities  t 
to  sing^,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  tk 
but  this  objection  soon  vanished  when  tho 
tor  informed  us  that  the  Greeks  were  at 
the  only  musicians  in  the  Turkish  enrpi 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  our  fac 
Smyrna  to  furnish  us  every  year  with  a  co 
musicians,  by  the  opportunity  of  the  Turk 
beside,  says  ne,  if  we  want  any  single  v 
any  lower  part  in  the  opera,  Lawrence  c« 
to  speak  Greek,  as  well  as  he  does  Italii 
fortnight's  time. 

The  projector  having  thus  settled  mattei 
good-liking  of  all  that  heard  him,  he  left 
at  the  table,  and  planted  himself  bofore 
where  I  had  unluckily  taken  my  stand  for 
venience  of  overheanng  what  he  said.  "^ 
he  had  observed  me  to  be  more  attentive  th 
nary,  I  cannot  tell,  but  ho  hod  not  stoo< 
above  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  but  he  turn< 
upon  me  on  a  sudden,  and  catching  me  b 
ton  of  my  coat,  attacked  mo  very  abrup 
the  following  manner. 

"Bcttide,  Sir.  I.  have  heard  of  a  very  e: 
uaxy  Konius  for  music  that  lives  in  Swit 
who  has  so  strong  a  spring  in  his  fingers, 
can  make  the  board  of  an  organ  soum 
drum,  and  if  I  could  but  procure  a  subi 
of  about  ten   thousand  pounds  every  ^ 
would  undertake  to  fetch  him  over,  an 
him  by  articles  to  set  everything  that  si 
sung  upon   the  £n|^lish  stage.        After 
looked  full  in  my  face,  expecting  1  wou 
an  answer,  when,  by  good  luck,  a  giMiilei 
had  entered  the  coffee-house  since  the 
applied  himself  to  me,  hearing  him  tal 
Swiss  compositions,  cried  out  in  a  kind  i 
"Is  our  music  then  to  receive  farther 
ments  from  Switzerland?''    This  alarme<i 
jector,  who  immediately  let  go  my  but 
turned  about  to  answer  niiu.    1  took  the 
nity  of  diversion  which  seemed  to  be 
favor  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  penny 
bar,  retired  with  some  precipitation.— O. 


THB   SPEOTATOR. 
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KU  till  Urtm  aut  tncfdA  opiu  esM  oothanib. 

Uoa^  Sat  T,  M. 
H«  wanU  no  trmr;fc  rlmr  to  IncreMe 
Hii»  iialunl  deforudty  of  fkre. 

Tbb  Ui«!  discourse  concerning  the  statutes  of 
the  V^y  Club,  having  btien  so  well  n.'Cc'ivcd  at 
Ozfurd.  ihaT,  contrary  to  the  strict  ruled  of  the 
■ocietjr,  thoy  have  bi'en  so  partial  as  to  take  my 
ovn  testimouial,  and  admit  lue  into  that  select 
body ;  I  cuuld  not  restrain  mv  vanity  of  publish- 
ing to  the  world  the  honor  wnich  is  done  mc.  It 
U  no  tmidl  satisfaction  that  I  have  given  occasion 
for  the  Preisidout's  showing  both  nis  invention 
sod  raadiug  to  such  advantage  as  my  corre.spon- 
diint  reports  he  did :  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
there  were  many  very  proper  hums  and  pauitcs  in 
hia  harangue,  which  lose  their  ugliness  in  the 
narration,  and  which  my  correspondent  (begging 
hia  pardon;  luu  no  very  good  talent  at  represent- 
ing. I  wry  much  approve  of  the  contempt  tlie 
■ocieCy  has  of  beauty.  Xoihinc  ought  to  be  laud- 
able in  a  man,  in  which  his  will  is  not  concerned ; 
therefore  our  society  can  follow  nature,  and  whcrv 
•he  haa  thought  fit,  as  it  were,  to  mock  herself, 
~^e  can  do  so  too,  and  be  meriy  upon  the  occa- 


"  Mb.  Stectatob, 

"  Your  making  public  the  late  trouble  I  gave 
»u,  you  will  find  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
ia.    Who  should  1  meet  at  the  coffee-house  door 
the  other  night,  but  my  old  friend  Mr.  President? 
I  aaw  8omewh:it  had  plea^^  him ;  and  ns  soon  as 
he  had  cual  hi  a  eye  upon  me,  *  Oho,  d(»ctor,  rare 
Mewa  from  London,'  says  he ;  'the  Spectator  has 
made  honorable  mention  of  the  club  (man),  and 
published  to  the  world  his  sincere  desire  to  bo  a 
Member,  with  a  recommendatory  description  of 
hia  phis ;  and  though  our  constitution  has  made 
BO  paiticuUir  provi^uon  for  short  faces,  yet  his 
being  an  ejc«ra«)rdinary  ca.se,  I  believe  we  shall 
find  a  hole  fur  Iiim  to  creep  in  at ;  for  I  assure  you 
he  is  not  ai^ainst  the  cunnun  :  and  if  his  sides  are 
m  compact  an  hib  jolfs,  lu;  need  not  disguise  him- 
■elf  to  muke  one  of  us.'    1  preiteutly  cBUvd  for  tJie 
paper  to  n-e  how  yuu  looked  in  p'rint ;  and  after 
we  had  n-^jlcd  ourMrlves  awhile  upon  the  plea- 
nnt  iiuaK«  "f  our  prostlyte,  Mr.  Pn'sident  told  nie 
I  should  W  his  strangrr  at  the  next  night's  club  ; 
where  wc  wi-it'  no  suoiier  come,  and  pi{H*s  brought, 
bat  Mr.  Pn^iJent  began  an  harangue  upon  your 
introduction  Uj  my  epistle,  S4>tting  forth  with  no 
Um  volubility  tif  hpeivh  than  strengtli  of  rtiason, 
'That  a  ppt-oulation  of  this  nature  was  what  hail 
been  lon^riiiirl  much  wanted  !  and  that  he  doubtt^d 
not  but  it  Would  l»e  of  inestiniidjie  value  to  the 
pifalic,  in  nconciiiiiig  even  .of  iMxlics  and  souls  ; 
in  comLHifiiiu  and  quieting  the   minds   of  men 
andfrali  c^irpirreal  redundancies,  detici<-ncios,  and 
imr^uiariiieN  \v  hat<kK*ver ;  and  making  everyone 
lit  duwn  c«inri;iit  in  hi^f  own  Ciirt  .v^n,  though    it 
were  ii4i!  |MTli.ips  .■**>  inatheniatically  put  together 
•ibe  could  wiNh.'  And  again,  •  Uowihat  for  want  of 
a  due  coiiKiilir:iiion  of  what  you  first  oilvance,  viz: 
That  onr  facft  are  not  of  our  own  choosing,  ]>eo- 
plc  had  iMt-'U  iran^uorted  b«>yond  all  pn»d  broetl- 
ing.  and  hnr.-ii-d  themselves  intti  unui*countHi>Ie 
and  (iCit}  extruviigjinces  ;  as  how  many  inipuriial 
lookin:f«{liis-i's    liuti   been   censured   and   calum- 
aiat«-d,  nay.  :ii.d  ooni«tiiiii"*^hiven'd  into  ten  thou- 
sazid  spii liter'.,  nuly  fur  a  fair  n'preM' illation  of 
Ihr  irurh?    JI.»w  many  Itead-strings  and  garters  I 
had  bet-n  iiia*h-  accessory  and  actually  forfeiti-d, ' 
only  beca-jMi  folks  must  needs  quarrerwith  their 
own  shadow*?  And  who,'  continues  he,  'but  is 
ieeply  atnaible,  that  one  great  souioe  of  the  nnea- 


sinesfl  and  misery  of  human  life,  especially  among 
those  of  distinction,  arises  from  nothing  in  the 
world  else,  but  too  severe  a  contemplation  of  an 
indefeasible  contexture  of  our  external  parte,  or 
certain  natural  and  invincible  dispositions  to  be  ^ 
or  lean  ? — ^when  a  little  more  ot  Mr.  Speetator'a 
philosophy  would  take  off  all  this.    In  the  mean- 
time let  them  obserre,  that  there  is  not  one  of  their 
sort,  but  perhaps,  in  some  age  of  the  world,  hei 
been  highly  in  vogue,  and  may  be  so  again ;  nay, 
in  some  country  or  another,  ten  to  one,  is  so  al 
this  day.    My  Lady  Ample  is  the  most  miserable 
woman  in  the  world,  purely  of  her  own  making. 
She  even  grudges  heneff  meat  and  drink  for  tSr 
she  should  thrive  by  them ;    and  is  constantly 
crjring  out, '  In  a  quarter  of  a  year  more  I  shall  be 
quite  out  of  all  manner  of  shape  V   Now  the  lady's 
misfortune  seems  to  be  only   this,  that  she  is 
planted  in  a  wrong  soil ;   for  go  but  to  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  it  is  a  jest  at  Haerlem  to  talk  of 
a  shape  under  eighteen  stone.    These  wise  timden 
regulate  their  beauties  as  they  do  their  butter,  faj 
the  pound  ;  and  Miss  Croas,  when  she  first  arriv^ 
in  the  Low  Oountri<>s,  was  not  computed  to  be  so 
handsome  as  Madam  Van  Brisket  by  near  half  a 
ton.    On  tlie  other  hand,  there  is  'squire  Lath,  a 
proper  gentleman  of  l,50Ui.  per  annum,  as  well  as 
of  unblamable  life  and  conversation;  yet  would  I 
not  be  the  esqnire  for  half  his  estate ;  for  if  it  was 
as  much  more,  he  would  freely  part  with  it  all  for 
a  pair  of  legs  to  his  mind.    Whereas,  in  the  leiga 
of  our  first  £dward  of  glorious  memory,  nothing 
more  modish  than  a  brace  of  your  tine  taper  sup- 
porters ;  and  his  majesty,  without  an  inch  of  calf, 
managed  affairs  in  peace  or  war  as  laudably  at 
the  brovest  and  most  politic  of  his  ancestors  ;  and 
was  as  ti>rrible  to  his  neighbors  under  the  royal 
name  of  Longshanks,  as  Oceur  de  Lion  to  the 
Saracens  before  him.    If  we  look  farther  bock  into 
history,  we  shall  find  that  Alexander  the  Great 
wore  his  head  a  little  over  his  left  shoulder,  and 
then  not  a  soul  stirred  out  till  he  had  adjusted  his 
neck-bone;     the    whole    nobility   addressed  the 
prince  and  each  other  obliquely,  and  all  matters 
of  importance  were  concerted  and  carried  on  in 
the  Macedonian  court,  with  their  polls  on  one 
side.     For  about  the  first  century  nothing  made 
more  noine    in   the   world  than    Roman    noses, 
and  then  not  a  word  of  tlieni  till  they  revived 
again  in  eighty -eight.*     Nor  is  it  so  very  long  since 
Kichard  the  Third  set  up  half  tlio  backs  of  the 
nation;    and   high    shoulders,  as  well  as  high 
noses,  were  the  top  of  the  fashion,    liut  to  come 
to  ourselves,  gentlemen,  though   1   find   by  my 
quinquennial  observations,  that  we  shall  never 
get  ladies  enough  to  make  a  party  in  our  own 
country,  yet  might  wo  meet  with  txstter  success 
among  some  of  our  allies.     And  what  think  you 
if  our  board  sat  for  a  Dutch  piece  1     Truly  1  am 
of  opinion,  that  as  odd  as  we  appear  in  fief&h  and 
blood,  wu  should  be  no  such  strange  things  in 
mezzotinto.      But  this  pn>H>ct  may  rest  till  oar 
number  is  complete  ;  and  this  being  our  election 
night,  give  nie  leave  to  propose  Mr.  SpecUtor. 
You  see  his  inclinations,  and  perhaps   we  may 
not  have  his  fellow.' 

"  I  found  most  of  them  (as  is  usual  in  all  such 
ca^s)  were  pn*parcd  ;  but  onu  of  lh«*  seniors 
(whom  by  the-bye.  Mr  President  had  taken  all 
this  pains  to  bring  over)  -at  still,  and  cocking  his 
chin,  which  seemed  only  to  be  levele<l  at  his 
nose,  very  gravely  declared,  '  That  in  case  ho  had 
had  sufficient  knowledge  of  you,  no  man  should 
have  been  more  willing  to  have  ser\-ed  yoo  ;  but 
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thti  he,  for  hii  own  part,  had  ftlwijrs  had  regard  to 
hiaown  coiiscionce,  an  wellaa  otber  people's  merit ; 
and  that  he  did  not  know  but  that  you  miglit  be  a 
handsome  fellow  ;  fur,  as  for  your  own  certificate, 
itwaseTerybody'sbusiuesatoBpcakforthemDelTes.' 
lir.  Preeidfent  immediately  retorted, '  A  handsome 
fellow  I  why  he  m  a  wit,  Sir,  and  you  know  the  pru- 
Teib :'  and  to  ease  the  old  gentleman  of  his  scru- 
plea  cried, '  That  for  matter  of  merit  it  was  all  one, 
you  might  wear  a  mask/  Tlus  threw  him  into  a 
pause,  and  he  looked  desirous  of  three  days  to 
eonsider  on  it ;  but  Mr.  President  improved  the 
thought,  and  followed  him  up  with  an  old  stoir, 
'  Th^  wits  were  privileged  to  wear  what  masks 
they  pleased  iu  all  ages  ;  and  that  a  wizard  had 
been  the  constant  crown  of  their  labors,  which 
vas  generally  presented  them  by  the  hand  of 
some  satyr,  anci  sometimes  by  Apollo  himself:' 
for  the  truth  of  which  he  app^ecl  to  the  frontis- 

Siece  of  several  books,  ana  particularly  to  the 
Inglish  Juvenal,  to  which  he  referred  him;  and 
only  added,  '  That  such  authors  were  the  Laroati 
or  iMrea  donaii  of  the  ancients/  This  cleared  up 
all,  and  in  the  conclusion  you  were  chosen  proba- 
tioner ;  and,  Mr.  President,  put  round  your  health 
aa  such,  pnitesting,  '  That  tnough  indeed  he  talk- 
ad  of  a  wizard,  he  did  not  believe  all  the  while 
you  had  any  more  occasion  for  it  than  the  cat-a- 
mountain  ;'  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  now  is  to 
pay  your  fees,  which  are  here  very  reasona}>le, 
if  you  arc  not  imposed  upon ;  and  you  may  style 
yourself  Injomua  SoeieiiUu  So€iu$:  wliich  I  am 
desired  to  acquaint  you  with  ;  and  upon  the  same 
I  beg  you  to  accept  of  the  conc^ratulations  of, 
"  Sir  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Oxford,  March  21 .  "  A.  0/' 
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FerrMiu  tecum  puer,  et  aolutin 
OrmtiflD  woSi.  properont^uo  nympha^ 
Xt  parum  comb  sine  ie  juTtntiu, 

Uercuriusquo. — Hoe.  1  (M.,  xxz,  6. 

The  graces  with  their  lonea  nnloot'd; 
nie  nymphji,  with  beautieii  all  expoc'd, 

Vrom  erury  spring,  and  every  plahi; 
Thy  powerful,  hot,  and  winged  boy; 
And  youth,  that's  dull  without  thy  Jot; 

And  Mercury,  compose  thy  train.— C&ncB. 

A  FaiKXD  of  mine  has  two  daughters,  whom  I 
will  call  Latitia  and  Daphne  ;  the  former  is  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age  in  which  she 
liTes,  the  latter  no  way  remarkable  for  any  charms 
in  her  person.  Upon  this  one  circumstance  of 
their  outward  form,  the  good  and  ill  of  their  life 
•eems  to  turn.  Lsetitia  has  not,  from  her  very 
ehildhood,  heard  anything  else  but  commenda- 
tions of  her  features  and  complexion,  by  which 
means  she  is  no  other  than  nature  made  her,  a 
Tery  beautiful  outside.  The  consciousness  of  Iier 
charms  has  rendered  her  insupportably  vain  and 
Insolent  toward  all  who  have  to  do  with  her. 
Daphne,  who  was  almost  twenty  before  one  civil 
thinff  had  ever  been  said  to  her,  found  herself  ob- 
ligea  to  acquire  some  accomplishments  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  those  attractions  which  she  saw  in 
her  sister.  Poor  Daphne  was  seldom  submitted 
to  in  a  debate  wherein  she  was  concerned;  her  dis- 
course had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  good 
MUM  of  it,  and  she  was  always  under  a  necessity 
to  hare  yery  well  considered  what  she  was  to  say 
before  she  uttered  it;  while  Lsetitia  was  listened 
to  with  partiality,  and  approbation  sat  on  the 
coantenances  of  thoM  she  conversed  with,  before 
■he  communicated  what  she  had  to  say.  These 
MOMS  have  produced  suitable  effects,  and  IdstiUa 
ll  w  insipid  a  oomptniop  u  Daphne  la  aa  agTM- 


;  able  one.    Lietitia,  confident  of  faTor,  has  akn 

.  no  arts  to  please;  Daphne,  dcKpairing  of  any  i 

;  nation  toward  her  person,  has  depended  onl 

her  merit.     Lstilia  has  always  soniethinu:  ir 

I  air  that  is  sullen,  grave,  and  disconbolate.  Dai 

.  has  a  countenance  that  is  cheerful^  open,  ana 

I  concerned.    A  young  ffGutleman  saw  Latitia 

I  winter  at  a  play,  and  became  her  captive. 

I  fortune  was  such,  that  be  wanted  yvry  little  1; 

.  duction  to  speak  his  sentimentd  to  her  father. 

lover  was  admitted  with  the  utmost  freedom 

!  the  family,  where  a  constrained  behavior,  m 

<  looks,  and  distant  civilities,  were  the  highet 

I  vors  he  could  obtain  of  Lsetitia;  while  Da 

used  him  with  the  good  humor,  familiarity 

innocence  of  a  sister:  insomuch  that  he  n 

often  say  to  her,  "  Dear  Daphne,  wcrt  thou  b 

liandsome  as  Lsetitia— "    ohe  received  such 

guagc  wiih  that  ingenuousness  and  pleasing  i 

which  is  natural  to  a  woman  without  design. 

still  sighed  in  vain  for  Lietitia,  but  found  oc 

relief  in  the  agreeable  conveniiation  of  Da; 

At  length,  heartily  tired  with  the  haughty  ii 

tinence  of  Lietitia,  and  channed  with  the  rep 

instances  of   good  humor  he  had    observt 

Daphne,  he  one  day  told  the  latter  that  he  had  i 

thing  to  sa^r  to  her  he  hoped  she  would  be  pi 

with — "Faith,  Daphne,' 'continued  he,  "i  i 

love  with  thee,  ana  despise  thy  sister  since 

The  maimer  of  his  declaring  himself  gave  hi( 

tress  occasion  for  a  very  hearty  laughter.-*-"  ] 

says  he,  "  I  knew  you  would  laugh  at  me, 

will  ask  ^our  father."    He  did  so;  the  fail 

ceivcd  this  intelligence  with  no  less  joy  thai 

Crise,  and  was  very  glad  he  had  now  no  cai 
ut  for  his  beauty,  which  he  thought  he 
carry  to  market  at  his  leisure.  1  do  not 
anything  that  has  pleased  me  so  much  for  a 
wliile,  as  this  conquest  of  my  friend  Dap 
All  her  acquaintance  congratulate  her  upc 
chance-medley,  and  laugh  at  that  premedi 
murderer  her  sister.  As  it  is  an  argumen 
light  mind,  to  think  the  worse  of  ourselves  i 
imperfections  of  our  person,  it  is  equally  be] 
to  value  ourselves  upon  the  advantages  of 
The  female  world  seem  to  be  almo.st  iiicon 
gone  astray  in  this  particular;  for  which  re 
shall  recommend  the  following  extract  ov 
friend's  letter  to  the  professed  beauties,  wht 
people  almost  as  insufferable  as  the  pre 
wits. 

"  Monsieur  St.  Eyremond  has  concluded 
his  essays  with  affirming,  that  the  last  sigl 
handsome  woman  are  not  so  much  for  the  ] 
her  life,  as  of  her  beauty.    Perhaps  this  rail 
pursued  too  far,  yet  it  is  turned  upon  a  ver] 
ous  remark,  that  woman's  strongest  passioi 
her  own  beauty,  and  that  she  values  it  as 
vorite  distinction.    From  hence  it  is  that  t 
which  pretend  to  improve  or  preserve  it,  mei 
so  fi^eneral  a  reception  among  the  sex.    1 
nothing  of  many  false  helps  and  contraband 
of  beauty  which  arc  daily  vended  in  thif 
mart,  there  is  not  a  maiden  gentlewoman  o 
family  in  any  county  of  South  Britain,  wl 
not  heard  of  the  virtues  of  May -dew,  or  is 
nished  with  some  receipt  or  other  in  favor 
complexion ;  and  I  have  known  a  physic 
learning  and  sense,  after  eiglit  years'  study 
university,  and  a  course  of  travels  into  most 
tries  of  ^rope,  owe  the  first  raising  of  his  ft 
to  a  cosmetic  wash. 

"  This  has  given  roe  occasion  to  consider ! 
universal  a    disposition  in  womankind, 
sprinffs  from  a  laudable  motive — ^the  des 
plcasing^-«nd  proceeds  upon  an  opinion  ni 
gather  gromidluM    that  nature  may  be  hel 
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be  tamed  to  their  adTantage.  And,  me- 
tkialu.  It  would  be  an  acceptable  senrice  to  take 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  quacks  and  pretenders, 
mod  to  prevent  tlicir  imposing  upon  tJiomselves, 
bj  diaeovoring  to  them  the  true  secret  and  art  of 
improving  bcautr. 

**  In  order  to  do  this,  before  I  touch  upon  it  di- 
rectly, it  will  be  iiecesrtaiy  to  lay  down  a  few  pre- 
liminary maxims,  via: — 

"  That  no  wuinaii  can  be  hanJlorae  by  the  force 
of  features  alone,  any  more  than  she  can  be  witty 
only  by  the  help  of  8|)eeGh. 

**  That  pride  dcrtiruys  all  symmetry  and  grace, 
and  affectziiiun  is  a  more  terrible  enemy  to  fine 
&oes  than  the  small-pox. 

*'  That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being  beautiful, 
who  is  not  incapable  of  being  false. 

"And,  That  what  would  be  odious  in  a  friend  is 
deformity  in  a  mistress. 

'*Kroiu  these  few  principles,  thus  laid  down,  it 
will  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the  true  art  of  assisting 
beanty  consists  in  embellishing  the  whole  per»on 
bv  the  proper  ornaments  of  virtuous  and  commend- 
dble  qualities.  By  this  help  alone  it  is,  that 
those  who  are  the  favorite  work  of  nature,  or,  as 
Mr.  Dijden  expresnes  it,  the  porcelain  clay  of  hu- 
■an  kind,  become  animated,  and  are  in  a  capacity 
of  exerting  their  charms ;  and  those  who  seem  to 
have  been  neglected  by  her,  like  models  wrou^t 
in  haste,  are  capable  in  a  great  measure  of  finish- 
ing what  she  has  left  imperfect 

**  It  is,  methiuks,  a  low  and  degrading  idea  of 
that  aex.  which  was  created  to  refine  the  joys  and 
■often  the  cares  of  humanity  bv  the  most  agri'ea- 
bln  participation,  to  consider  them  merely  as  ob- 
Jeets  of  sight.  This  is  abridging  them  of  their 
natural  extent  of  power,  to  put  them  upon  a  level 
with  tJiei r  pictu res  at  K neller s.  How  much  nobler 
ia  tha  eonteraplation  of  beauty  heightened  by  vir- 
taM,  and  commanding  our  esteem  and  love  while 
it  draws  our  observation  I  How  faint  and  spirit- 
lasa  are  the  charms  of  a  coquette,  when  com- 
pared with  the  real  loveliness  of  Sophronla's 
wnoeeDce,  piety,  gf»od  humor,  and  truth  ;  virtues 
whieh  add  a  new  softness  to  her  sex,  and  even 
beautify  her  beauty !  That  amcablcness  which 
mast  otherwixe  have  appeared  no  loug^T  in  the 
modeat  virjrin,  is  now  preserved  in  tne  tender 
mother,  the  prudent  friend,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Colors  arifuily  spread  upon  canvas  mav  entertain 
the  eye,  but  not  affi'Ct  the  heart;  ancl  she  who 
take*  no  care  to  add  to  tlic  natural  grace.'i  of  her 
person  any  excellent  qualities,  may  be  allowed 
itil]  to  aiu'uM,  as  a  picture,  but  not  to  triumph  as 
a  beauty. 

**  WImto  Adam  is  introduced  by  Milton,  describ- 
ing Kve  in  i^aradise,  and  relating  to  tlic  an^^el 
the  imprvsHJ.ins  he  felt  upon  scHMUj^her  at  her  first 
creaiior..  he  d<.H>s  not  represent  her  like  a  Grecian 
Venus,  by  her  ^hape  or  features,  but  bv  the  luster 
ef  her  mind  which  Ahtuie  in  them,  ana  gave  them 
dwir  power  of  cluurming : 

Gru'^  WW  In  all  her  ilppii.  hcar'n  in  b«r  eye, 
Xu  ftll  her  gefttuKf  dignity  »tid  love  I 

"  Without  this  irradiating  power,  the  proudest 
fkir  one  ousrht  to  know.  wh.iiover  her  glass  may 
mil  her  to  the  contrary,  that  her  most  perfect  fua- 
tares  are  uninformed  "and  dc'id. 

"  I  cannot  liotter  diwe  this  moral  tliiin  by  a  nhort 
epitajfh  writt«'n  by  Ben  Jouhoii  with  a  spirit  which 
■othi ug  could  inspire  but  such  an  object  as  1  have 
bac&dMcribing: 

Undflrnesth  thia  utoan  doth  lit 
TirtiM  M  ooiiU  dit; 


« 


Which  when  ailTo  4U  vigor  ctrs 
To  M  much  boauty  m  eoaki  Ore. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  K.  B." 
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Oognatk  marulla  rlniillii  Ton Jcr.,  Sat  xr,  160. 

Vrom  spotted  fkius  the  leopanl  duev  rafraln^— Tats. 

Thk  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  very  luck- 
ily composed  of  such  persfms  as  are  engaged  in 
different  ways  of  life,  and  deputed  as  it  were  out 
of  the  most  conspicuous  classes  of  mankind.  By 
this  means  1  am  furnished  with  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  hints  and  materials,  and  know  everything 
that  passes  in  the  different  quarters  and  divisions 
not  only  of  this  great  city,  but  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. My  readers  too  have  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  there  is  no  rank  or  degree  among  them  who 
have  not  their  representative  in  this  club,  and  that 
there  is  always  somebody  preseiit  who  will  taka 
care  of  their  respective  interests,  that  nothing  may 
bo  written  or  published  to  the  prejudice  or  iumnge- 
ment  of  their  just  rights  and  privileges. 

I  last  night  sat  very  late  in  coin{)any  with  this 
select  body  of  friends,  who  entertained  me  wiUli 
several  remarks  which  they  and  others  had  made 
upon  these  my  speculations,  as  also  with  the  va- 
rious success  which  thev  had  met  with  amone 
tlieir  several  ranks  and  oegrees  of  readers.  Wiu 
Honeycomb  told  me  in  the  softest  manner  he 
could,  that  there  were  some  ladies  (but  for  your 
comfort,  says  Will,  they  are  not  those  of  t)ie  moat 
wit)  that  were  offende<l  at  the  liberties  I  had  taken 
with  the  opera  and  the  pupjiet-show ;  that  some 
of  them  were  likewise  very  much  surprised,  that  I 
should  think  such  serious  points  as  tne  dress  and 
eq^uipage  of  persona  of  quality  proper  subjects  for 
raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
took  him  up  short,  and  told  him,  that  the  papers 
he  hinted  at,  had  done  great  jL^uud  in  the  city,  and 
that  all  tlieir  wives  and  daughters  were  the  better 
for  them ;  and  farther  added,  that  the  whole  city 
thought  themselves  very  much  obliged  to  me  for 
declaring  my  generous  'intentiouH  to  scourge  vice 
and  folly  as  th(>y  a])pear  in  n  multitude,  without 
condescending  to  be  a  publiKhcr  of  particular  in- 
trigues and  cuckoldoins.  "in  short,"  says  Sir 
Andrew,  "if  you  avoid  that  foolish  beaten  road 
of  fidling  u]H)n  aldermun  and  citi»M)s,  and  employ 
your  pen  uik>u  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  courts, 
your  paper  must  needs  l>e  of  general  use." 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told  Sir  An- 
drew, that  he  wondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his  sense 
talk  after  that  manner,  that  the  city  had  always 
b«'en  the  ])rovince  for  satire;  and  that  the  wits  of 
kin^  Charles'  time  iiwled  ujion  nothing  else  during 
his  whole  reign.  He  then  showed,  by  the  exam- 
ples of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  the  best 
writers  of  every  age,  that  tho  follies  of  the  stage 
and  c^>urt  hod  never  Ixren  accounted  too  sacred 
for  ridicule,  how  great  soever  the  ]K*rKoii8  might 
Ih)  that  patronized  them.  *'  But  after  all,"  says 
he,  "I  think  your  raiUery  has  miule  too  great  an 
excursion,  in  attacking  s<.>veral  person.s  of  tlie  inns 
of  court ;  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  8how  me 
any  precedent  for  your  behavior  in  that  par- 
ticular." 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  do  Covcrlev  who  had 
said  nothini;  all  this  while,  Ix'gan  his  siieech  with 
a  pish  I  and  told  us,  that  ho  wonilerea  to  see  so 
many  men  of  sense  so  very  serious  upon  fooler- 
ies. "Let  our  good  friend,"  says  he,  "attack  ever^ 
onis  that  deserves  it ;  I  would  only  advise  you 
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Mr.  Spectator/'  appljing  himwlf  to  me,  "to  take 
care  how  you  meodle  wiUi  countiy  'squires.  They 
are  the  oriiameDts  of  the  Eiijglish  nation ;  men  of 
good  heads  and  sound  bodies  I  and,  let  me  tell 
you,  Roinu  of  them  take  it  ill  of  you,  that  you  men- 
tion fox-hunters  with  so  little  respect." 

Captain  Sentry  spoke  very  sparingly  on  this  oc- 
casion. What  he  said  was  only  to  commend  my 
prudence  in  not  touching  upon  the  army,  and  ad- 
vised me  to  continue  to  act  discreetly  in  that 
point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  subject  of  my  specu- 
lations was  taken  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  club :  and  began  to  think  myself  in  the 
condition  of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who 
took  a  dislike  to  nis  gray  hair,  and  anotlier  to  his 
black,  till  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them 
had  an  aversion  to,  they  left  his  head  altogether 
bald  and  naked. 

While  I  was  thus  musing  with  myself,  my  wor- 
thy friend  the  clergy  man,  who,  very  luckily  for 
me,  was  at  the  club  that  night,  undertook  my 
cause.  He  told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of 
persons  should  think  tliemtselves  too  considerable 
to  be  advised.  That  it  was  not  quality,  but  inno- 
cence, which  exempted  men  from  reproof.  That 
▼ice  and  fully  ought  to  be  attacked  wnerever  they 
could  be  met  with,  and  especially  when  they  were 
placed  in  high  and  conspicuous  stations  of  life. 
be  farther  addod,  that  my  paper  would  only  serve 
to  aggravate  the  pains  of^  poverty,  if  it  chiefly 
exposed  those  who  are  already  depressed,  and  in 
some  measure  turntMl  into  ridicule,  by  the  mean- 
ness of  their  conditions  and  circumstances.  He 
afterward  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  tlie  great  use 
this  paper  might  be  of  to  the  public,  by  repre- 
hending those  vices  which  are  too  trivial  for  the 
chastisement  of  the  law,  and  too  fantastical  for 
the  cognizance  of  the  pulpit.  lie  then  advised 
me  to  prosecute  mv  undertaking  with  cheerfulness, 
and  assured  ine,  tnat  whoever  might  be  displeased 
with  me,  1  should  be  approved  by  all  those  whose 
praises  do  honor  to  the  persons  on  whom  they  ore 
oestowed. 

The  whole  club  pay  a  particular  deference  to  the 
discourse  of  this  gentleman,  and  are  drawn  into 
what  he  savM  as  much  by  the  candid,  ingenuous 
manner  with  which  he  delivers  himself,  as  by  the 
strength  of  argument  and  force  of  rea.son  which 
he  makes  use  of.  Will  Honeycomb  immediately 
agreed,  that  what  ho  had  said  was  right ;  and 
that,  for  his  part,  he  would  not  insist  upon  the 
quarter  which  he  had  demanded  for  the  ladies. 
Sir  Andrew  gave  up  tlie  city  with  the  same  frank- 
ness. The  Templar  would  not  stand  out,  and  was 
followed  by  Sir  Roeer  and  the  Captain  ;  who  all 
agreed  tliat  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  the  war 
into  what  quarter  I  pleased ;  provided  1  continued 
to  combat  with  criminals  in  a  body,  and  to  assault 
tlie  vice  witliout  hurting  tlie  person. 

This  debate,  which  was  neld  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  put  ine  in  mind  of  tliat  which  the  Ko- 
man  triumvirate  were  formerly  engaged  in  for  their 
destruction.  £very  man  at  first  stcwd  hard  for  his 
friend,  till  they  found  that  by  this  means  they 
should  spoil  their  proscription ;  and  at  length, 
making  a  sacrifice  of  all  tiieir  acquaintance  and 
relations,  furnished  out  a  very  decent  execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  resolutions  to  march  on 
boldly  ill  the  cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and 
to  annoy  th(*ir  advi>rsarie8  in  whatr^ver  d(*grec  or 
rank  of  rnen  they  mav  be  found  ;  I  shall  w  deaf 
for  the  future  to  all  the  remonstrances  that  shall 
be  made  to  me  on  this  account.  If  Punch  grows 
ttXtraTagant,  I  shall  reprimand  him  very  freely. 
If  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  of  foUy  and  im- 
pertinentie,  I  slydl  n^  bs  afraid  to  animadvert 


upon  it  In  short,  if  I  meet  viih  anytliiB 
city,  court,  or  country,  that  shocks  modest 
good  manners,  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeevc 
make  an  example  of  it  I  must,  however,  en 
every  particular  person,  who  dues  me  the  I 
to  be  a  reader  of  this  paper,  never  to  think 
self,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or  enemies,  a 
at  in  what  is  said  ;  for  I  promise  him,  nei 
draw  a  faulty  character  which  does  not  fit  at 
a  thousand  people ;  or  to  publish  a  single  p 
that  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  bcueToJ 
and  with  a  love  of  mankind. — C. 
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Rim  inepto  rea  in^tlor  nails  wL 

Catcll.  Casm.,  39,  In  ] 

KothinK  ao  fiwibh  m  the  Uu^  of  Ibola. 

Aiioifo  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  do 
which  authors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry  th 
works  of  humor,  as  there  is  none  in  wnich 
are  more  ambitious  to  excel.    It  is  not  an  imi 
tion  that  teems  with  monsters,  a  head  tliat  is 
with  extravagant  conceptions,  which  is  ei 
of  furnishing  the  world  with  diversions  o: 
nature :  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  producti 
several  writers,  who  set  up  for  men  of  h 
what  wild  irregular  fancies,  what  unnaturt 
tortions  of  thought  do  we  meet  with  ?    Ij 
spoak  nonsense,  they  believe  they  are  talkii 
mor ;  and  when  theynave  drawn  together  a  a 
of  absurd,  inconsistent  ideas,  thev  are  not  i 
read  it  over  to  themselves  without  laughing, 
poor  gentlemen  endeavor  to  gain  tlicmselv 
reputation  of  wits  and  humorists,  by  suck 
strous  conceits  as  almost  qualify  them  for  Be 
not  considering  that  humor  sliould  always  lie 
the  check  of  reason,  and  that  it  requires  the 
tion  of  the  nicest  judgment,  by  so  much  the  n 
it  indulges  itself  in  the  most  boundless  fre< 
There  is  a  kind  of  nature  that  is  to  Xh?  obsef 
tliis  sort  of  compositions,  as  well  as  in  all  othi 
a  certain  regularity  of  thought  which  must 
ver  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  at  tlie 
time  that  he  appears  altogether  {riven  upto  c 
For  my  part,  when  1  re^  the  delirious  mi 
an  unskiUful  autlior,  I  cannot  be  so  barbarou 
divert  myself  with  it,  but  am  ratlier  apt  to  p 
man,  than  laugh  at  anvthinff  he  writes. 

The  deceased  Mr.  Snadwell,  who  had  hiE 
great  deal  of  tlie  talent  which  I  am  treati 
represents  an  empty  rake,  in  one  of  his  pi 
very  much  surpribed  to  hear  one  say,  t-hat 
ing  of  windows  was  not  humor  ;  and  1  q* 
not  but  several  English  readers  will  be  aa 
startled  to  hear  me  afiirm,  that  many  of  th 
ying  incoherent  piec(«  which  are  often 
among  us  under  odd  chimerical  titled,  are 
the  offsprings  of  a  distempered  brain,  Uiau 
of  humor. 

It  is  indeed  much  cosier  to  describe  who) 
humor,  than  what  is ;  and  very  difficult  to 
it  othemcise  than  as  Cowley  has  done  wit,  b 
tives.  Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  i 
would  deliver  them  after  Plato's  manner,  in 
of  allcgor}' — and  hy  supposing  Humor  t 
person,  dcnluce  to  him  all  his  quolifioatic 
cording  to  the  following  genealogy.  Tru 
the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father  u 
Sense.  Good  Sense  was  the  father  of  W 
married  a  ladv  of  collateral  line  cnlled  Mi 
whom  he  had  issue  Humor.  Humor  tj: 
being  the  youngest  of  this  illustrious  fami 
descended  from  parents  of  such  different  c 
tions,  is  very  various  and  unetjual  in  his  t 
sometimes  you  see  him  putting  on  grav4 
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a  nbnm  habits  loiMtiBes  uiry  in  hUbeharior 
mad  fanTMrir  in  kis  dress ;  insomuch  that  at  dif- 
fsniiit  tioBwa  he  appears  as  serious  as  a  judge,  and 
■a  joeolar  as  a  merrf-andrew.  But  as  he  has  a 
gnat  deal  of  the  mother  in  his  constitution,  what- 
ever moud  he  is  in,  he  ne^er  fails  to  make  his  com- 
pany laugh. 

But  ainoe  there  is  an  impostor  abroad,  who  takes 
apon  him  the  name  of  this  jounff  gentleman,  and 
woaM  williiif  ly  pass  for  him  in  Sie  world ;  to  the 
•nd  that  well-meaning  persons  may  not  be  im- 
posed upon  by  cheats,  I  would  desire  my  readers, 
when  they  meet  with  this  pretender,  to  look  into 
his  parentage, and  to  exaraiue  him  strictly,  whether 
or  no  he  be  remotely  allied  to  Truth,  and  lineally 
descended  from  Good  Sense;  if  not,  they  may  con- 
clude him  a  counterfeit.  They  may  likewise  dis- 
tin^ish  him  by  a  loud  and  excessive  laughter,  in 
which  he  seldom  sets  his  company  to  join  with 
him.  For  as  True  numor  generally  Iooks  serious 
whila  everybody  laughs  ab»ut  him;  False  Humor  is 
always  laughing,  while  everjrbody  about  him  looks 
nerious.  1  shall  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in  him 
a  nkizture  of  both  parents,  that  is,  if  he  would 
pass  for  the  ofl^pring  of  Wit  without  Mirth,  or 
Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be 
altogether  spurious  and  a  cheat. 

Toe  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  descends 
originally  fn>m  Falsehood,  who  was  the  mother  of 
KoBsiease,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  called 
Frenay,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
FoUj,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Laughter, 
on  whom  he  begot  that  monstrous  infant  of  which 
I  have  here  been  speaking.  I  shall  set  down  at 
IsngCh  the  genealogical  table  of  False  Humor,  and, 
aft  the  same  time,  place  under  the  genealogy  of 
Tmo  Humor,  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  be- 
hold thoir  difliireut  pedigree  and  relations : — 

Falsehood. 

Konsense. 

FicnsT—^— Laughter. 

False  Humor. 

Truth. 
Qoud  Sense. 

Wit ^Mirth. 

Humor. 

I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning  scTeral 
of  tlM  children  of  false  humor,  who  am  more  in 
namber  than  the  saudit  of  the  sea,  and  might  in 
particular  enumerate  the  many  sons  and  daughters 
which  he  has  begot  in  this  island.  But  as  this 
would  be  a  very  invidious  task,  1  shall  only  oh- 
aerve  in  general,  that  False  Humor  differs  from  the 
Tmo,  as  a  monkey  does  from  a  man. 

First  of  all.  Ho  is  czcM^liiigly  given  to  little 
ipiidi  trickM  and  bufftmiieries. 

Secondly,  He  so  much  delij^hts  in  mimicry,  that 
it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  he  exposes  by  it  vice 
and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice ;  or,  on  the  con- 
ftrauT,  virtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Inirdiy,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  iiiHomuch 
that  he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feous  him,  and 
endeavor  to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  indiffer- 
ently. For  having  but  small  talents,  he  must  be 
■lerry  where  he  can,  not  where  he  should. 

Fourthly,  Beinj;  entirely  void  of  reawii,  he  pur- 
soes  au  point  either  of  morality  or  instruction, 
hot  is  iuaicrous  only  for  the  sake  of  beini;  so. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  anything  but  mock 
fepreaentatioiis,  his  ridicule  is  always  personal, 
and  aimed  at  the  vicious  man  or  tlio  writer — not 
M  the  vice  or  the  writing. 

I  have  hsre  oaly  pointed  at  the  whole  species  of 
fidso  hn—iriata ;  out  aa  one  of  my  principal  do- 


ai^s  in  this  paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malignant 
spirit  which  discovers  itself  in  the  writings  of  the 
present  age,  I  shall  not  scruple,  fbr  the  tuture,  to 
single  out  any  of  the  small  wits  that  infest  the 
world  with  such  compositions  as  are  ill-natured, 
immoral,  and  absurd.  This  is  the  only  exception 
which  I  shall  make  to  the  g^enend  rule  I  have  pre« 
scribed  myself,  of  attacking  multitudes,  since 
every  honest  man  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as 
in  a  natural  state  of  war  with  the  libeler  and 
lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them  wherever  they  fall 
in  his  way.  This  is  but  retaliating  upon  them 
and  treating  them  as  they  treat  othevs.— i). 
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Imnumia  moBstra 

Perferimua .    Vnta.  Ma^  lii,  &83. 

Tbingg  tlie  most  out  of  natort  w  endora. 

I  SHALL  not  put  myself  to  any  farther  pains  for 
this  day's  entertainment,  than  barely  to  publish 
the  letters  and  titles  of  petitions  from  tlie  play- 
house, witli  the  minutes  I  have  made  upon  the 
latter  for  my  conduct  in  relation  to  them. 

Dniry-lane,  April  the  9th. 

"  Upon  reading' the  project  which  is  set  forth  ia 
one  of^  your  late  papers,  of  making  an  alliance  be- 
tween all  the  bulls,  bears  elephants,  and  lions 
which  are  separately  exposed  to  public  view  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster;  together 
with  the  other  wonders,  shows,  and  monsters 
whereof  you  made  respective  mention  in  the 
said  speculation  —  we,  the  chief  actors  of  thia 
play-house,  met  and  sat  upon  the  said  design.  It 
IS  with  fl;reat  delight  that  we  expect  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work:  and  in  order  to  contribute  to  it, 
we  have  ffiven  warning  to  all  our  ghosts  to  get 
their  livcuhoods  where  they  can,  and  not  to  ap* 
pear  among  us  after  day-break  of  the  16th  instant. 
We  are  resolved  to  take  this  opportunity  to  part 
with  everything  which  does  not  contribute  to  the 
ruprcMiutution  uf  human  life  ;  and  shall  make  a 
free  gift  of  all  animated  utensils  to  your  projector. 
The  hangings  you  formerly  mentioned  are  run 
away ;  as  are  likewise  a  set  of  cliairs,  each  of 
which  woM  met  upon  two  legs  going  through  the 
Rose  tavern  at  two  this  morning.  We  hope. 
Sir,  you  will  give  proper  notice  to  the  town 
that  we  are  endeavoring  at  these  regulations ; 
and  that  we  intend  for  the  future  to  sliow  no 
inoiLsters,  but  men  who  are  converted  into  such  br 
their  owu  industry  and  affectation.  If  vou  will 
please  be  at  the  house  to-night,  you  will  see  me 
do  my  endtuivor  to  show  some  unnatural  appear- 
ances which  are  in  vogue  among  the  polite  and 
well-bred.  I  am  to  represent,  in  the  character  of 
a  fine  lady  dancing,  all  the  distortions  which  are 
fre(juently  taken  for  graces  in  mien  and  gesture. 
This,  Sir,  is  a  specimen  of  tlie  inelhods  we  shall 
take  to  cxpo.so  uie  monsters  which  come  within 
the  notice  of  a  regular  th(*ater ;  and  we  desire 
nothing  more  gross  may  be  admitted  by  you  Spec* 
tators  for  the  future.  We  have  cashiered  tnree 
conipauies  of  theatrical  guards,  and  dusiffn  our 
kings  shall  for  the  future  make  love  and  sit  in 
council  without  an  army  ;  and  wait  only  your  di- 
rection, whether  you  will  have  them  reinforce 
King  Porus,  or  join  the  Iroopa  of  Moccdon.  Mr. 
Pinkethmau  resolves  to  consult  his  pantheon  of 
heathen  i^xls  in  opposition  to  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos,  and  doubts  not  but  he  shall  turn  the  fortune 
of  Porus,  when  he  personates  him.  I  am  desired 
by  the  company  to  inform  vou,  that  tliey  submit 
to  your  censures ;  and  shall  have  vou  in  greater 
veneration  than  Hcrcolea  was  of  old,  if  you  cai 
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driT«  monstera  from  Uie  theiter ;  and  think  your 
merit  will  be  as  much  greater  than  his,  as  to  con- 
▼ince  is  more  than  to  conquer. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  T.  D." 

•'  Sia, 

"  When  I  acquaint  you  with  the  sreat  and  unex- 

rcted  viciAsitudes  ot  my  fortune.  I  doubt  not  but 
shall  obtain  your  pity  and  favor.  I  have  for 
many  years  past  been  Thunderer  to  the  play-house 
and  nave  not  only  made  as  much  noise  out  of  the 
clouds  as  any  predecessor  of  mine  in  the  theater 
that  ever  bore  that  character,  but  also  have  de- 
scended and  spoken  on  the  stage  as  the  bold 
Thunderer  in  The  Rehearsal.'  When  they  got  me 
down  thus  low,  they  thought  fit  to  degraide  me 
farther,  and  make  me  a  ghost.  I  was  contented 
with  this  for  these  two  last  winters;  but  tliey  carry 
their  tyranny  still  farther,  and  not  satisfied  that  I 
am  banished  from  above  ground,  they  have  given 
me  to  understand  that  I  am  wholly  to  depart  their 
dominions,  and  taken  from  mo  even  my  subter- 
raneous employment.  Now,  Sir,  what  1  desire  of 
you  is,  that  it  your  undertaker  thinks  fit  to  use 
fire-arms  (as  oUicr  authors  have  done)  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  I  may  be  a  cannon  against  Poms, 
or  else  provide  for  me  in  the  burning  of  Perse- 
polifi  or  what  other  method  you  shall  think  fit. 

"  Salmoxeus  of  Covent-oa&oen." 

The  petition  of  all  the  Devils  of  the  play-house 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  families,  sotting  forth 
their  expulsion  from  thence,  with  certificates  of 
their  good  life  and  conversa^n,  and  praying 
rdief. 

The  merit  of  this  petition  referred  to  Mr.  Chr. 
Rich,  who  made  them  devils. 

The  petition  of  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  to 
eommand  the  pioneers  in  the  Expedition  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Granted 

The  petition  of  William  Bnllock,  to  be  Hephes- 
tion  to  rinkethman  the  Great. 

Granted. 

ADVniTiaXlRNT. 

A  widow  gentlewoman,  well  bom  both  by  father 
and  mother's  side,  being  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Prater,  once  an  eminent  practitioner  in  the  law, 
and  of  Lietitia  Tattle,  a  family  well  known  in  all 
parts  of  this  kin^om,  having  been  reduced  by 
misfortunes  to  wait  on  several  great  persons,  and 
for  soma  time  to  be  a  teacher  at  a  boardinff-school 
of  young  ladies,  giveth  notice  to  the  public,  that 
she  hath  lately  Uken  a  house  near  moonisbury- 
■quare,  commodiously  situated  next  the  fields,  m 
a  good  air;  whore  she  teaches  all  sorts  of  birds  of 
the  loquacious  kind,  as  parrots,  starlings,  magpies, 
and  otlicrs,  to  imitate  human  voices  in  greater 
perfection  thum  ever  was  yet  practiced.  They  are 
not  only  instructed  to  pronounce  words  distinctly, 
and  in  a  proper  tone  and  accent,  but  to  speak  the 
language  witn  great  puritjrand  volubility  of  tongue, 
toother  with  all  the  fashionable  phrases  and  com- 
pliments now  in  use  either  at  tea  tables,  or  on  visit- 
ing-daya.  Those  that  have  good  voices  may  be 
taught  to  sing  the  newestopera-airs,  and,  if  required 
to  speak  cither  Italian  or  French,  paying  something 
extraordinary  above  the  common  rates.  They 
whose  friends  are  not  able  to  pay  Uie  full  prices, 
may  be  taken  as  half-boarders.  She  teaches  such 
as  are  designed  for  the  diversion  of  the  public,  and 
to  act  in  enchanted  woods  on  the  theaters,  by  the 
great  As  she  had  often  observed  with  much  con* 
oem  how  indecent  an  education  is  usually  given 
these  innocent  creatures,  which  in  some  measure 
it  owing  to  their  being  placed  in  rooms  next  the 


street,  where,  to  the  great  oflbnaa  of  ehasta 
tender  ears,  tliey  learn  ribaldry,  obscene  so 
and   immodest  expressions  from  passengers 
idle  people,  as  also  to  cry  fish  ana  card-mate 
with  other  useless  parts  of  learning  to  birds 
have  rich  friends,  she  has  fitted  up  proper 
neat  apartments  for  them  in  Uie  back  |>art  of 
said  house :  where  Khc  suffers  none  t<»  appr 
them  but  herself,  and  a  servant-maid  who  is  < 
and  dumb,  and  whom  she  provided  on  purpoi 
prepare  their  food,  and  cleanse  tlieir  cages;  na 
tound  by  long  experience,  how  hard  a  thing 
for  those   to  keep  silence  who  have  tlie  us 
speech,  and  the  dangers  her  scholars  are  exp 
to,  by  the  strong  impressions  that  are  mad 
harsh  sounds  and  vulgar  dialects.    In  shoi 
they  are  birds  of  any  parts  or  capacity,  she 
undertake  to  render  them  so  accomplished  in 
compass  of  a  twelvemonth,  that  they  shall  i 
conversation  for  such  ladies  as  love  to  choose 
friends  and  companions  out  of  this  species.— 
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^Non  Ula  oolo  calathbTe  Minerra 

Voemineftfl  aasueU  manu*— —  Vnui.  JEn.,  vii,  805. 

Unbred  to  i|iinniiig,  in  the  loom  unikOrd. — ^DsTDor. 

Some  months  ago,  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  bei; 
the  country,  inclosed  a  letter  to  me,  curected 
certain  laay  whom  I  shall  here  call  by  the  ! 
of  Leonora — and  as  it  contained  matters  of 
sequence,  desired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  wit) 
own  hand.    Accordingly  I  waited  upon  her  .' 
ship  pretty  early  in   tne  morning,  and  wa 
sired  by  her  woman  to  walk  into  her  lady's  lit 
till  sucn  time  as  she  was  in  readiness  to  re 
me.    The  very  sound  of  a  lady's  library  gav 
a  great  curiosity  to  see  it ;  and  as  it  was 
time  before  the  lady  came  to  me,  I  had  ai 
portunity  of  turning  over  a  great  many  o 
books,  which  were  rangjed  together  in  a  very 
tiful  order.    At  the  end  of  tne  folios  (which 
finely  bound   in  gilt)  were  great  jars  of  c 
placf^  one  above  another  in  a  very  noble  pie 
architecture.    The  (Quartos  were  separated 
the  octavos  by  a  pile  of  smaller  vessels,  i 
rose  in  a  delightful  pyramid.    The  octavos 
bounded  by  tea-dishes  of  all  shapes,  colon 
sizes,  whicn  were  so  disposed  on  a  wooden  f 
that  they  looked  like  one  continued  pills 
dented  with  the  finest  strokes  of  sculpture 
stained  with  the  greatest  variety  of  dyes, 
part  of  the  library  which  was  designed  for  ti 
ccption  of  plays  and  pamphlets,  and  other 
papers,  was  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  square,  cona; 
of  one  of  the  prettiest  grotesque  works  ti 
ever  saw,  and  made  up  of  scaramouches, 
monkeys,  mandarins,  trees,  shells,  and  a 
sand  other  odd   figures   in  china-ware.    Ii 
midst  of  the  room  was  a  little  Japan  table,  i 
q^uire  of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  ana  on  Ihe  pa 
silver  snuff-box  made  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
I  found  there  were  several  other  counterfeit ' 
upon  the  upper  shelves,  which  were  carv 
wood,  and  served  only  to  fill  up  the  numbei 
fasots  in  the  muster  of  a  re(ipment.  I  was  wc 
fully  pleased  with  such  a  mixed  kind  of  fura 
as  seemed  very  suitable  both  to  the  lady  an 
scholar,  and  did  not  know  at  first  whether  I  • 
fancy  mjrself  in  a  grotto  or  in  a  library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  fonnd 
were  some  few  wnioh  the  lady  had  bou|d 
her  own  use,  but  that  moal  of  them  hA 
got  together,  either  because  she  had  heard 
praiiiea,  or  becauie  she  had  leea  the  eutiM 
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AmoBf  wtmnl  that  I  conunined,  I  rerj 
w«U  iMnember  these  that  follow : 
Oglebj'i  VijgiL 
Drjdea'e  JavenmL 
OeMandrm. 
Oieopetn. 

Isaac  Newton's  Works. 


The  Grand  Cyras ;  with  a  pin  stoek  in  one  of 
the  middleleaTes. 

Pembruke's  Arcadia. 

Locke  on  Human  Understanding,  with  a  paper 
of  patches  in  iL 

A  Spelling-book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  eiplanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  fifteen  comforts  of  matrimonj. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Essajs. 

Father  If  alebrancWs  Search  after  Truth,  trans- 
lated into  Eng^sh. 

A  book  of  NoTels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Cnlpepper's  Hidwifeir. 

The  Ladies'  CaUing. 

Tales  in  Verse  bj  Mr.  Durfej :  bound  in  red 
leather,  gilt  on  the  back,  and  doubled  down 
in  eeyeru  l>laoes. 

All  the  Classic  Authors  in  Wood. 

A  set  of  EUevirs  by  the  same  Hand. 

Clelia:  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place  that 
describes  two  loyers  in  a  liower. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 

Adyiee  to  a  Daughto*. 

The  New  Atlantis,  with  a  Eej  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero. 

A  PTMei^book :  with  a  bottle  of  Hungary  Wa- 
ter by  the  side  of  it 

Dr.  Sacheyerell's  Speech. 

Kelding's  Trial. 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  Holy  laying  and  Dying. 

LaVerte's  Instructions  for  Clountry  Dances. 

I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of 
these  and  several  other  authors,  when  Leonora 
entered,  and  upon  my  presenting  her  with  a  letter 
fur  the  knight,  tola  me.  with  an  unspeakable 
grace,  that  she  hoped  Sir  Roger  was  in  gjrood 
aealth ;  I  answered  yes,  for  I  hi^  long  speeches, 
and  alter  a  bow  or  two  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and 
is  still  a  very  lovely  woman.  She  has  beeu  a 
widow  for  two  or  three  years,  and  being  unfortu- 
nate in  her  first  marriage,  has  taken  a  resolution 
oeycr  to  venture  upon  a  second.  She  has  no 
ehildreo  to  take  care  of,  and  leaves  tlie  manage- 
meat  of  her  estate  to  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger. 
But  as  the  mind  naturally  sinkn  into  a  kind  of 
letharsy,  and  falls  asleep,  that  is  nut  agitated  by 
•ome  uivorite  pleasures  and  pursuits,  Leonora  has 
temed  aU  the  passion  of  her  sex  into  a  love  of 
books  and  retirement.  She  converses  chiefly 
with  men  (as  she  has  often  said  hentclf),  but  it 
is  only  in  their  writings,  and  admits  of  very  few 
BiJe  yiKitants,  except  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  whom 
ihe  hears  with  great  nleaflure,  and  without  scan- 
daL  As  her  reeling  nas  lain  very  much  among 
lomances,  it  has  given  her  a  very  particular  turn 
if  thinking,  and  diKcovers  itself  even  in  her 
koose,  her  gardens,  and  her  furniture.  Sir  Romr 
kas  entertained  me  an  hour  together  with  a  ae- 
•cripCioD  of  her  country-seat,  which  is  situated 
ia  a  kind  of  wildernesH,  about  a  hundred  miles 
distant  from  London,  and  looks  like  a  little  en- 
chanted nalace.  The  rocks  about  her  are  shaped 
into  artaficial  artMoH  covered  with  woodbine's  and 
inea.  The  woods  are  cut  into  shady  walks, 
into  bowera,  and  filled  with  cages  oi  turtles. 


The  springs  are  made  to  run  among  pebbles,  and 
by  that  means  taught  to  murmur  very  agreeably. 
Ijiejr  are  likewise  coUected  into  a  beautiful  laJta 
that  is  inhabited  by  a  couple  of  swans,  and  emp- 
ties itself  by  a  little  rivulet  which  runs  through  a 
green  meadow,  and  is  known  in  the  family  by  the 
name  of  The  Purlinff  Stream.  'The  knignt  like- 
wise tells  me,  that  this  lady  preserves  her  gama 
better  than  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  country, 
not  (says  Sir  Roger)  tluit  she  sets  so  gpreat  a  value 
upon  her  partridges  and  pheasants,  as  upon  her 
larks  and  nij^htineales.  For  she  says  that  ererj 
bird  which  is  killed  in  her  ground,  will  spoil  a 
concert,  and  that  she  shall  certainly  miss  him  the 
next  year. 

When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  improved 
by  learning,  I  look  upon  ner  with  a  mixture  of 
admiration  and  pity.  Amidst  these  innocent  en- 
tertainments whicn  she  has  formed  to  herself, 
how  much  more  valuable  does  she  appear  than 
those  of  her  sex,  who  employ  themselves  in  di- 
versions that  ara  lass  reasonable,  though  more  in 
fashion  ?  What  improvements  wonla  a  woman 
have  made,  who  Is  so  susceptiUe  of  impressions 
from  what  she  reads,  had  she  been  ^ided  by 
such  books  as  have  a  tendency  to  enlighten  the 
understandinff  and  rectify  the  passions,  as  well 
as  to  those  which  are  of  little  more  use  than  to 
divert  the  imagination? 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employing  herself 
usefully  in  reading,  shall  be  the  subject  of  another 
paper  m  which  I  desigii  to  recommend  such  par- 
ticular books  as  may  oe  proper  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sex.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  of  very 
nice  nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspondents  to 
give  me  their  thoughts  upon  it.— C. 
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CapiM  non  pIiculaM  nimls.— Mas*. 


OiM  would  not  piMS*  too  mnoh. 

A  LATx  conversation  which  I  fell  into,  ffave  ma 
an  opportunity  of  observing  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
in  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  as  much  wit  in 
an  ingenious  man,  turned  into  deformity  in  the 
one,  and  absurdity  in  the  other,  by  the  mere  force 
of  affectation.  The  fair  one  had  something  in 
her  person  (upon  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed) 
that  she  attempted  to  show  to  advantage  in  every 
look,  word,  and  gesture.  The  gentleman  was  aa 
diligent  to  do  justice  to  his  fine  parts  as  the  lady 
to  her  beauteous  form.  You  might  see  his  ima- 
gination on  the  stretch  to  find  out  something  un- 
common, and  what  they  call  bright,  to  entertain 
her,  while  she  writhed  herself  into  as  many  dif- 
ferent postures  to  engage  him.  When  she  laughed, 
her  lips  were  to  sever  at  a  greater  distance  than 
ordinary,  to  show  her  teeth  ;  ner  fan  wan  to  point 
to  something  at  a  distance,  that  in  the  reach  she 
may  discover  the  roundness  of  her  arm  ;  then  she 
is  utterly  mistaken  in  what  she  saw,  falls  back, 
smiles  at  her  own  folly,  and  is  so  wholly  discom- 
posed, that  her  tucker  is  to  be  adjusted,  ner  bosom 
exposed,  and  the  whole  woman  put  into  new  aira 
and  graces.  While  she  was  doin^  all  this,  the 
gallant  had  time  to  think  of  something  very  pleas- 
ant to  say  next  to  her,  or  to  make  some  unkind 
observation  on  some  other  lady  to  feed  h<*r  vanity. 
These  unlmppy  effects  of  afft>ctati(>n  naturally  led 
me  to  look  into  Uiat  strange  state  of  mind  which 
so  generally  discolors  the  tehavior  of  most  people 
we  meet  with. 

The  leanied  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  every  thought 
is  attended  with  a  consciousness  and  rcpresenta- 
tiveneaa ;  the  mind  has  nothing  presented  to  it 
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Imt  what  18  iiDinediitely  followed  by  a  reflection 
of  conBcience,  which  tetis  you  whetlier  that  which 
was  so  presented  is  graceful  or  unbecoming.  This 
act  of  Uie  mind  discoTcrs  itself  in  the  gesture, 
by  a  proper  behavior  in  those  whose  consciousness 
goes  no  farther  than  to  direct  them  in  the  just 
progress  of  their  present  state  or  action  ;  but  be- 
trays au  interruption  in  every  aecond  thought, 
when  the  consciousness  is  employed  in  too  fondly 
approving  a  man's  own  conceptions ;  which  sort 
of  consciousness  is  what  we  call  affectation. 

As  the  love  of  praise  is  implanted  in  our  bosoms 
as  a  strong  incentive  to  worthy  actions,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  task  to  set  above  a  dfosire  of  it  for  things 
that  should  be  wholly  indifferent.  Women,  whose 
hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  pleasure  they  have  in 
the  consciousness  tnat  they  are  the  objects  of  love 
and  admiration,  are  ever  cnanging  the  air  of  their 
countenances,  and  altering  the  attitude  of  their 
bodies,  to  strike  the  hearts  of  their  beholders  with 
new  sense  of  their  beauty.  The  dressing  part  of 
our  sex,  whose  minds  are  the  same  with  Uie  sillier 
part  of  the  other,  are  exactly  in  die  like  uneasy 
condition  to  bo  regarded  for  a  well-tied  cravat,  a 
hat  cocked  with  an  uncommon  briskness,  a  very 
well  chosen  coat,  or  other  instances  of  merit, 
which  they  are  impatient  to  see  unobserved. 

This  apparent  affectation,  arising  from  an  ill- 
governed  consciousness,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at  in  such  loose  and  trivial  minds  as 
these :  but  when  we  see  it  reien  in  characters  of 
worth  and  distinction,  it  is  what  you  cannot  but 
lament,  not  without  some  indignation.  It  creeps 
into  the  heart  of  the  wise  man  as  well  as  that  of 
the  coxcomb.  When  you  see  a  man  of  sense  look 
about  for  applause,  and  discover  an  itching  inclin- 
ation to  be  commended  ;  lay  traps  for  a  little  in- 
cense, even  from  those  whose  opinion  he  values  in 
notliingbut  his  own  favor;  wiio  is  safe  against 
this  weakness  1  or  who  knows  whether  he  is  guil- 
ty of  it  or  not  ?  The  beet  way  to  get  clear  of  such 
a  light  fondness  for  applause,  is  to  take  all  possi- 
ble  care  to  throw  off  the  love  of  it  upon  occasions 
that  are  not  in  themselves  laudable,  but  as  it  ap- 
pears we  hone  for  no  praise  from  them.  Of  this 
nature  are  all  graces  in  men's  persons,  dress,  and 
bodily  deportment,  which  will  naturally  be  win- 
ning and  attractive  if  we  think  not  of  them,  but 
lose  their  force  in  proportion  to  our  endeavor  to 
make  them  such. 

When  our  consciousness  turns  upon  the  main 
design  of  life,  and  our  tlioughts  are  employed 
upon  llie  chief  purpose  either  in  business  or  pleas- 
ure, we  shall  never  betray  an  affectation,  for  we 
cannot  be  guilty  of  it :  but  when  we  give  the  pas- 
sion for  praise  an  unbridled  liberty,  our  pleasure  in 
little  perfections  robs  us  of  what  is  due  to  us  for 
great  virtues,  and  worthy  qualities.  How  many 
excellent  speeches  and  honest  actions  are  lost,  for 
want  of  being  indifferent  where  we  ought  ?  Men 
are  oppressed  with  regard  to  their  way  of  speak- 
ing and  acting,  instead  of  having  their  thoughts 
bent  upon  what  they  should  do  or  say ;  and  hj 
that  means  bury  a  capacity  fur  great  thinm,  by 
their  fear  of  fauing  in  indifferent  things.  This, 
perhaps,  cannot  bo  called  affectation  ;  but  it  has 
some  tincture  of  it,  at  least  so  far,  as  that  their 
fear  of  erring  in  a  thing  of  no  consequence, 
argues  they  would  be  too  much  pleased  in  per- 
forming it 

It  it  only  from  a  thorough  disregard  to  himself 
in  such  particulars,  that  a  man  can  act  with  a 
laudable  sufficiency ;  his  heart  is  fixed  upon  one 
point  in  view  ;  ana  he  commits  no  errors,  because 
oe  thinks  nothing  an  error  bat  what  deviates 
fkom  that  intention. 

The  vild  hairoe  tgBwUtioii  makM  in  thai  part 


of  the  world  which  should  be  moat  polite,  ie  i 
ble  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes :  it  pnabea  men 
only  into  impertinencies  in  con  venation,  but 
in  their  premeditated  speeches.  At  the  bar  it 
ments  the  bench,  whose  business  it  is  to  cut  of 
superfluities  in  what  is  spoken  before  it  hj 
practitioner ;  as  well  as  several  little  pieces  oi 
justice  which  arise  from  the  law  itself.  I  ] 
seen  it  make  a  man  run  from  the  purpose  bi 
a  judge,  who  was,  when  at  the  bar  nimsel 
close  and  logical  a  pleader,  that  with  all  the  | 
of  eLoquence  in  his  power,  ho  never  spoke  a  ^ 
too  much.* 

It  might  be  borne  even  here,  but  it  often  sac 
the  pulpit  itself ;  and  the  declaimer  in  thai  si 
place  is  frequently  so  impertinently  witty,  sf 
of  the  last  day  itself  with  so  many  quaint  phi 
that  there  is  no  man  who  undentanda  nil 
but  must  resolve  to  sin  no  more.  Nay,  ywi 
behold  him  sometimes  in  prayer,  for  a  preps 
livery  of  the  great  truths  he  is  to  utter,  in 
himself  with  so  very  well-turned  phrase, 
mention  his  own  unworthiness  in  a  way  so 
becoming,  that  the  air  of  the  pretty  gentlesi 
preservca  under  the  lowliness  of  the  preachc 

I  shall  end  this  with  a  short  letter  I  wro 
other  day  to  a  very  witty  man,  ovemin  wit 
fault  I  am  speaking  of: 

*'  Djeab  Sib, 

"  I  spent  some  time  with  you  the  other  dsr 
must  take  the  liberty  of  a  fnend  to  tell  yon ' 
insufferable  affectation  you  are  guilty  of 
you  say  and  do.    When  I  gave  you  a  hist 
you  asked  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  cold  ti 
nis  friends  think  of  him  T    No,  but  praise 
to  be  the  entertainment  of  every  moment 
that  hopes  for  it  must  be  able  to  suspend  th 
session  of  it  till  proper  periods  of  life,  or 
itself.    If  you  would  not  rather  be  eomn 
than  be  praiseworthy,  contemn  little  merili 
allow  no  man  to  be  so  five  with  yon,  as  to 
yon  to  your  face.    Tour  vani^  by  this  meai 
want  its  food.    At  the  same  time  your  pass 
esteem  will  be  more  fully  grattQed ;  me 
praise  you  in  their  actions :  where  you  n 
ceive  one  compliment,  you  will  then  receive 
ty  civilities.    Till  then  you  will  never  h 
either,  farther  than, 

'*  Sir,  your  humble  servant.'* 


No.  39.]    SATURDAY,  APRIL  14, 17 

U ulto  Aro,  nt  plaoom  genim  initolille  vatoB^ 
GumKribo .    Uos^  2  £p.,  U,  102. 

nnTATXDi. 

Mnrh  tlo  T  snffer,  much,  to  keep  In  pesoe 
nil*  jcalooa,  vupi>h,  wTong>>beiMle(l  iliTBlBf ' 

As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  noblest  pro* 
of  human  nature,  so  it  is  capable  of  giv: 
mind  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  roost  \ 
ing  entertainments.  A  virtuous  man  (says  I 
stniggling  with  misfortunes,  is  such  a  spec 
gods  mi^t  look  upon  with  pleasure^  and 
pleasure  it  is  which  one  meets  with  m  th« 
sentation  of  a  well-written  tragedy.  Di^ 
of  this  kind  wssr  out  of  our  thoughts  ers 
that  is  mean  and  little.  They  cherish  an 
vale  that  humanly  which  is  the  ornamen 
nature.  They  soften  insolence,  soothe  ti 
and  subdue  the  mind  to  the  dispensations 
vidence. 
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It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  polite  | 
Bstionii  of  the  world,  this  part  of  the  dnuna  has  j 
OMt  with  public  encouragement.  j 

The  niodvm  t raged jr  excels  that  of  Greece  and  • 
Rome  in  tho  intricacj  and  dispueition  of  the  fable;  ■ 
bat,  what  a  ChristiaD  writer  would  be  aHhamed  to 
•WB,  falls  infinitely  short  of  it  in  the  moral  part 
of  the  performance. 

This  I  nmy  sliow  more  at  large  hereafter :  and 
In  the  niHantime,  that  I  may  contribute  something 
toward  the  impnivemeut  of  the  Enfrlish  tragcdj, 
I  iihall  take  notice,  in  this  and  in  other  following 
papCTB.  of  some  particular  parts  in  it  that  seem 
UiiDle  Ut  ezcpplion. 

Ariatotle  uiwerves,  that  the  Iambic  rerse  in 
tiie  Orpek  tongue  waa  the  most  proper  for  tra- 
ced j;  because  at  the  same  time  tnat  it  lifted  up 
the  discourse  from  prose,  it  was  that  which  ap- 
pioached  nearer  to  it  than  any  other  kind  of  verse. 
"For,"  says  he,  "we  may  ol>»orvc  that  men  in  or- 
dinary dinamrHe  veryoflen  sjicak  iambics  without 
taking  notice  of  it.'  We  may  make  the  same  ob- 
•erration  of  our  English  blan'k  verse,  which  often 
enters  into  our  common  discourM>,  though  we  do 
IMA  attend  to  it.  and  is  such  a  due  medium  between 
rhvme  and  prose,  that  it  seems  wond(.>rfully  ndapt- 
•d'to  tra^Keily.  I  am  therefore  very  much  offended 
when  I  si'e  a  play  in  rhyme ;  which  is  as  absurd 
ia  Engliiih,  as  a  tragedy  of  hexameters  would 
nave  been  in  Greek  or  Latin.  The  solecism  is,  I 
think,  still  greater  in  those  plays  thst  have  some 
■eenoa  in  rhyme  and  some  inVlank  verse,  which 
■ra  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  several  lauj^uages ; 
or  where  we  see  some  particular  similes  dignified 
with  rhyme  at  the  same  time  that  everything 
•bout  them  lies  in  blank  verse.  I  would  not  how- 
erar  debar  the  poet  from  concluding  his  tragedy, 
or.  if  he  pleases,  every  act  of  it,  with  two  (»r  three 
coaplota,  which  may  have  the  same  cffi^ct  as  an 
air  m  the  Italian  opera  after  a  long  recitative,  and 
pTe  the  actor  a  graceful  exit.  Beside  that,  we  see 
a  diveraity  of  numbers  in  some  parts  of  the  old 
fcaardy  in  order  to  hinder  the  ear  from  being  tired 
wi&  Uie  same  cimtinued  modulation  of  voice. 
For  the  same  rnason  I  do  not  dislike  the  Kpccches 
in  our  Enfrlihli  tra;«edy  that  close  with  a  hemistich, 
or  half  verse,  notwithstanding  the  person  who 
■peaks  aft4.*r  it  begins  a  new  verse,  witnout  fillin? 
up  the  preceding  one;  nor  with  abrupt  pauses  and 
breakings  off  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  when  they 
humor  any  pasbion  that  is  expressed  by  it. 

Since  1*  am  npon  this  subject,  I  must  observe 
that  our  English  poets  have  suceeede<l  much  l>etter 
in  the  style  than  in  the  sentiment  of  their  trage- 
dif«a.  l'(i«*ir  languaj^  is  very  often  noble  and  sono- 
rous, but  the  sense  either  very  trifling  or  very  com- 
mon. On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient  tragedies,  and 
inijrod  in  those  of  Conieille  and  Kncine,  though 
th«  expressions  are  very  great,  it  is  the  thought 
that  hoars  th«m  up  and  swells  th#*m.  For  my  own 
part.  I  preftv  a  noble  sentiment  tliat  ih  (h'pfessed 
with  homely  languasce,  infinitely  U-fore  a  vulgar 
one  that  in  blown  up  with  all  the*Kounrl  and  energy 
of  expre^rion.  Whether  this  defect  in  our  trage- 
dies may  arise  from  want  of  genius,  knowledge, 
©r  experience  in  the  writers,  or  from  their  compli- 
aace  with  the  vicious  taste  of  their  readers,  who 
an*  betu.*r  judges  of  the  language  than  of  the  sen- 
timenta,  and  consequently  relish  the  one  more  than 
the  other,  I  cannot  determine.  But  I  believe  it 
■•ight  rectify  the  conduct  both  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other,  if  the  writer  laid  down  the  whole  con- 
taxtiire  of  his  dialogue  in  plain  EnKlish,  before  he 
turned  it  into  blank  verse:  and  if  tlie  reader,  after 
the  poraaal  of  a  iiocne,  would  consider  the  naked 
thought  of  every  speech  in  it,  when  divested  of 
lU  in  tia^  onauaata.    By  this  moans,  without 


beinj^  imposed  upon  by  words,  we  may  judge  im- 
partially of  the  thought,  and  consider  whether  it 
be  natural  or  great  enough  for  the  person  that  ut- 
ters it,  whether  it  deserves  to  shine  in  such  a  bhiie 
of  eloquence,  or  show  itself  in  such  a  variety  of 
lights  as  are  generally  made  use  of  by  the  wntert 
of  our  En^ipliKh  tragedy. 

I  must  in  tlie  next  place  observe,  that  when  our 
thoughts  are  great  ana  just,  they  arc  often  obscured 
by  the  sounding  phrases,  hard  metaphors,  and 
forced  expressions  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
Shaksi)earc  is  often  very  faulty  in  this  particular. 
There  is  a  fine  observation  in  Aristotle  to  this  pur- 
pose, which  I  have  never  seen  quoted.  The  ex- 
pression, says  he,  ought  to  be  very  much  labored 
in  the  inactive  parts  of  the  fable,  as  in  descrip 
tions,  similitudes,  narrations,  and  the  like;  m 
which  the  opinions,  manners,  and  passions  of 
men  are  not  represented;  for  these  (namely,  the 
opinions,  manners,  and  passions)  are  apt  to  be 
obscured  by  pompous  phrases  and  elaborate 
expressions.  Boruce,  who  copied  most  of  his 
criticisms  after  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  had 
his  eye  on  the  foregoing  rule,  in  the  fuUoTving 
verses: — 

Et  tn^ieuii  pltramquc  dolet  aermone  pedMtri : 
Teleuhut  «t  INileos,  cum  pauper  et  ezul  utenfac. 
pr^idt  unpullM  at  niqiilpcualU  verba, 
Si  curat  eor  •pacUatii  Ictlglif  querela. 

IlMU,  JLn.  IHMt.,  vtr.  05. 

TrSKodianfl,  too,  lay  bj  their  atafte  to  grieve : 

l*eJ«ua  and  Telephun,  esil'd  and  poor, 

Forgut  their  awellintf  and  gi|{auiic  wunU.— nosooMMoa. 

Among  our  modem  English  poets,  there  is  none 
who  has  a  better  turn  for  tragedy  than  Lee;  if,  in- 
stead of  favoriiiff  the  impetuosity  of  hia  genius, 
he  had  restrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its  proper 
bounds.  His  thoughts  are  wonderfully  suited  to 
tragedy,  but  frequently  lost  in  such  a  cloud  of 
words  that  it  is  hard  to  see  the  beauty  of  them. 
There  is  an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  but  so  in- 
volved in  smoke  that  it  docs  not  appear  in  half  ita 
luster.  He  frequently  succee<lH  in  the  passionate 
parts  of  the  tragedy,  but  more  particularly  where 
ne  slackens  his  efforts,  and  eases  his  style  of  those 
epithets  and  metaphors  in  which  he  so  much 
abounds.  What  can  be  more  natural,  more  soft, 
or  more  passionate,  than  that  line  in  Statira's 
speech  where  she  descril>es  the  channs  of  Alexan- 
der's conversation  T 

Then  he  would  talk— Good  Kodal  how  ho  would  talk! 

That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  tiiming 
the  description  of  his  manner  of  talking  into  an 
admiration  of  it,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and 
wonderfully  suited  to  tlie  fond  character  of  the 
pers<m  that  speaks  it.  There  is  a  simplicity  in 
the  wt)rd8  that  outshines  tlie  utmost  pride  of^ ex- 
pression. 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  of 
his  tragedy,  and  therefore  shines  in  the  passionate 
parts  more  than  any  o(  our  English  poeia.  As 
there  is  Komething  familiar  and  domostic  in  the 
fable  of  his  tragedy,  more  than  in  those  of  any  other 
poet,  he  has  little  pomp,  but  great  force  in  his  ex- 
pressions. For  which  reason,  though  he  has  admi- 
rably succeeded  in  the  tender  and  melting  part  of 
liis  tragedies,  he  soinetinics  falls  into  too  great 
familiarity  of  phrase  in  those  parts,  which,  by 
Aristotle's  rule,  ought  to  have  been  raised  and 
support(Kl  by  the  dignity  of  expression. 

It  has  been  observed  by  others,  that  this  poet 
has  founded  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preaerved  on  so 
wrong  a  plot,  that  the  ^eatest  characters  in  it  are 
those  of  rebels  and  traitora.  Had  the  hero  of  this 
play  discovered  the  same  good  qualities  in  the 
Sjjfetia^t  of  hia  covntry  that  he  showed  for  ita  ruiu 
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tad  irabTtfreion,  tbo  aactienee  could  not  enough 
pity  and  admire  him;  but  as  he  ie  now  represent^, 
we  can  only  say  of  him  what  the  Roman  historian 
says  of  Oatiliiie,  that  his  fall  would  have  been 
glorious  («i  frro  patrid  He  eoneidistet),  had  he  bo 
fallen  in  Uie  tM'rvice  of  his  country.— -G. 
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Ao  ne  finia  patet  me  auae  fkeere  ipM  neaaem. 

Com  recto  tractant  alii,  laudare  maMgne ; 

llle  per  extentum  fanem  mihi  poeae  Tkletar 

Ira  poeta,  meum  qui  pectua  inanitor  aiigit» 

Irrltat,  malcet,  fakti  terrnribua  implat, 

Ut  magna;  et  modo  me  TbeUa,  modo  ponit  Athenla. 

fat  leat  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach, 

Or  praiae,  malignant,  arte  I  cannot  reach. 

Let  me  ftir  once  presume  t'  inairuct  the  timea, 

To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rfajmea; 

*Ti8  he,  who  givea  my  breaat  a  thouaand  paina, 

Gan  make  me  feel  each  passion  th^  he  flpigna; 

Knrage,  compose,  with  more  than  Bigio  art, 

With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  Vart; 

And  snatch  me  o'er  the  earth,  or  thioogh  the  air, 

To  Thebes,  to  Athena,  when  he  will,  and  where. — Porx. 

The  English  writers  of  tragedy  are  possessed 
with  a  notion,  that  when  they  represent  a  virtuous 
or  innocent  person  in  distress,  they  ought  not  to 
leave  hiro  till  they  have  delivered  him  out  of  his 
troubles,  or  made  nim  triumph  over  his  enemies. 
This  error  they  have  been  lea  into  by  a  ridiculous 
doctrine  in  modem  criticism,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  an  equal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  an  impartial  execution  of  poetical  jus- 
tice. Who  were  tne  first  that  established  this  rule 
I  know  not;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  no  foundation  in 
nature,  in  reason,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  ancients. 
We  find  tliat  ^^ood  and  evil  happen  alike  to  all 
men  on  this  side  the  grave;  and  as  the  principal 
design  of  tragedy  is  to  raise  commiseration  and 
terror  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  we  shall  do- 
feat  this  great  end,  if  we  always  make  virtue  and 
innocence  happy  and  successful.  Whatever  crosses 
and  disappointments  a  good  man  suffers  in  the 
body  of  the  tragedy,  they  will  make  but  a  small 
impression  on  our  minds,  when  we  know  that  in 
tlie  last  act  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  wishes 
and  desires.  When  we  see  him  engaged  in  the 
depth  of  his  afflictions,  we  are  apt  to  comfort  our- 
selves, because  we  are  sure  he  will  find  his  way 
out  of  tliem;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great  soever 
it  may  be  at  present,  will  soon  terminate  in  glad- 
ness. For  this  reason,  the  ancient  writers  of  tra- 
gedy treated  men  in  their  plays,  as  they  are  dealt 
with  in  the  world,  by  makin?  virtue  sometimes 
happy  and  sometimes  miserable,  as  they  found  it 
in  the  fable  wliich  they  made  choice  of,  or  as  it 
might  rvffect  the  audience  in  the  most  aerreeable 
manner.  Aristotle  considers  the  tragedies  tliat 
were  written  in  either  of  these  kinds,  and  observes, 
that  those  which  ended  unhappily  had  always 
pleased  the  people,  and  carried  away  the  prize  in 
the  public  aisputes  of  the  stage,  from  those  that 
ended  happily.  Terror  and  commiseration  leave 
a  pleasing  anguish  on  the  mind,  and  fix  the  audi- 
ence in  such  a  serious  composure  of  thought,  as 
is  much  more  lastin<T  and  delightful  than  any  little 
transient  starts  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  more  of  our  English  tragedies 
have  succeeded,  in  which  the  favorites  of  the  au- 
dience sink  under  tlieir  calamities,  than  those  in 
which  they  recover  themselves  out  of  them.  The 
best  plays  of  this  kind  are,  J%e  Orphan,  Venice 
Preetrwd,  Alexander  the  Great,  Tkeodotiue,  AU  for 
Love,  (Ed^ue,  Oroonoko,  OtheUo,  etc.  King  Lear 
is  an  admirable  tragedy  of  the  same  kind,  as  Shak- 
■peaie  wrote  it;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according  to 


the  chimerieal  notion  of  poetical  justioe.  ii 
humble  opinion  it  has  lost  half  it»  beauty.  J 
same  time  1  must  allow,  that  there  are  very 
tragedies  which  have  been  framed  upon  the 
plan,  and  have  ended  happily;  ai<  indeed  mi 
the  good  tragedies,  which  nave  been  written 
the  starting  of  the  above-mentioned  criticism, 
taken  this  turn :  as  The  Mourning  Bride,  7 
lane,  Ulyeeee,  Phmdra  and  Jiippolj/iue,  with 
of  Mr.  Urydcn's.  I  must  also  allow,  that 
of  Shakspeare's,  and  several  of  the  celebrate 
gedies  of  antiquity,  arc  in  the  same  form, 
not  therefore  dispute  against  this  way  oi  w 
tragedies,  but  against  the  criticism  that  i 
establish  this  as  the  only  method ;  and  b^ 
means  would  ver^'  much  cramp  the  Eiitflia 
gedy,  and  perhaps  give  a  wrong  bent  to  the  | 
of  our  writers. 

The  tragi  comedy,  which  is  the  product  < 
English  theater,  is  one  of  the   most  mon 
inventions  that  ever  entered  in  a  poet's  tho 
An  author  miu^ht  as  well  think  of  weavii 
adventures  of  .£neas  and  Hudibras  into  one 
as  of  writing  such  a  piece  of  motley  sorrow, 
the  absurdity  of  these  performances  is  m 
visible,  that  1  shall  not  insist  u)>on  it. 
I     The  same  objections  which  are  made  to 
-  comedy,  may  in  some  measure  be  applied 
tragedies  tliat  have  a  double  plot  in  luem; 
are  likewise  more  frequent  upon  the  Englid} 
than  upon  any  other;  for  though  the  grief 
audience,  in  such  performances,  be  not  cl 
into  another  passion,  as  in  tragi -comedies 
diverted  upon  another  object,  which  weaken 
concern  for  the  principal  action,  and  brei 
tide  of  sorrow,  by  throwing  it  into  differen 
nels.     This  inconvenience,  however,  ma; 

great  measure  be  cured,  if  not  wholly  re 
y  the  skillful  choice  of  an  under  plot,  whi 
bear  such  a  near  relation  to  the  principal 
as  to  contribute  toward  the  completion  of 
be  concluded  by  the  same  catastrophe. 

There  is  also  another  particular,  which 
reckoned  among  the  blemishes,  or  rather  ti 
beauties  of  our  English  tragedy:  I  men 

Particular  speeches  which  are  commonly 
y  the  name  of  Rants.    The  warm  and  pai 
parts  of  a  tragedy  are  always  the  most  taki 
the  audience ;  for  which  reason  we  often 
players  pronouncing,  in  all  tho  violence  oi 
several  parts  of  the  tragedy  which  the  authi 
with  great  temper,  anddp-signed  that  thej 
have  been  so  acted.    1  have  seen  Powell  ve 
raise  himsc>lf  a  loud  clap  by  this  artific 
poets  that  were  acquainted  with  this  seci 
given   frequent    occasion   for  such   eiuot 
the  actor,  by  adding  vehemence  to  word 
there  was  no  passion,  or  infiaming  a  real 
into  fustian.     This  hath  filled  the  mouth 
heroes  with  bombast;  and  given  tlicm  sue 
meiits  as  proceed   rather  from  a  swelli 
a  grtatuess  of  mind.     Unnatural  excla 
curses,  vows,  blasphemies,  a  defiance  of  n 
and  an  outraging  of  the  gods,  frequen 
upon  the  audience  for  towering  thuugl 
have  accordingly  met  with  infinite  applau 
1  shall  liere  add  a  remark,  which  1  ai 
our  tragic  writers  may  make  an  ill  use  of. 
heroes  arc  generally  lovers,  their  swell 
blustering  upon  the  stage  very  much  reco 
them  to  the  lair  part  of  the  audience.    T] 
are  wonderfully  ploa'^cd  to  see  a  man  i 
kings,  or  affirontmg  the  gods,  in  one  sc 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  mi 
another.    Let  him  behave  himself  insol 
ward  the  men,  and  abjectly  before  the 
and  it  is  tea  to  one  but  he  prores  a  £aTc 
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the  bosea.  Drjdm  and  Ijbb,  in  terenl  of  their 
tragedias,  have  practiced  this  secret  with  good 
ftQceeaa. 

Bat  to  »how  how  a  rant  pleases  be/ond  the  most 
just  and  natural  tliought  that  m  not  pronuunc^ 
with  Tchenience,  I  would  desire  the  reader,  when 
he  aeea  the  tragedy  of  (Edipns,  to  obsenre  how 
quietly  the  hero  is  dinmissed  lit  the  end  of  the 
tkird  art,  alter  having  pronounced  the  following 
lines,  in  which  the  thought  is  Terj  natural,  and 
ifit  to  move  compartsion : 

To  joa.  good  godf ,  I  inako  mj  kst  appeal ; 

Or  citar  my  Virtucti,  or  mj  enmet  nremL 

If  hi  tbt  BUM  of  fkte  I  bUiMllv  run, 

Aa4  iMckwaid  troail  tlMM  paths  I  aoiifbt  to  flhoa; 

lapate  my  enom  to  Toar  owa  docreel 

Hj  buMiB  ue  guilty,  bot  my  betft  If  freo. 

Let  ns  then  obsenre  with  what  thunder-claps  of 
imlaase  he  leaves  the  stage,  after  the  impieties 
EBd  execrations  at  the  end  St  the  fourth  act ;  and 
JOQ  will  wonder  to  see  an  audience  so  cursed  and 
•o  pleaaed  at  the  same  time. 

O  that,  as  oft  I  hsve  at  Athena  iaen 

f  Whm,  hf  tke  «ay,  there  toes  ae  fte^  tUl  meay 
fears  efier  CBdipus.] 

lbs  stag*  arlne,  and  the  bfe  dooda  deaoend; 
■d  bov.  In  orery  deed,  I  adzhi  behold 
TUa  poa'drona  ^b«,  and  all  yon  maiUa  rool^ 
MaaS,  like  the  handa  of  JoTe,  and  cmah  mankind; 
Itar  sU  llM  elemeatis  ete. 

AnVimTISKMEST. 

HaTuu:  spoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  sometimes 
raisini^  him«clf  applause  from  the  ill  taste  of  an 
acdience,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  own,  that 
be  is  excellently  funned  for  a  tragedian,  and, 
when  he  pleaxcs,  deserves  the  admiration  of  the 
beU  judges ;  as  I  doubt  not  but  he  wil)^  in  the 
CbufiicsC  of  Mexico,  which  is  acted  for  his  own 
benefit  to-moRt^w  night.  0. 
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— «  Tn  non  ioT^n:*  reperta  m. — Otzd.  Mat.  i,  CM. 
So  ftmnd,  in  won«c  than  Icat. — ADDiaosf. 

CoMPASRiox  for  the  gentleman  who  writes  the 
fbn owing  letter  should  not  prevail  upon  me  to 
fall  upon  the  fair  hex.  if  it  were  not  that  I  find 
thev  are  fn*(|uentlj  fairer  than  thcj  onj?ht  to  be. 
Such  impostures  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  civil 
loeiety,  und  I  think  his  misfortune  ought  to  be 
onde  puliHc,  as  a  warning  for  other  men  to 
examine  intu  what  they  admire. 

-Sia. 

"S'lppo.'iinjj  you  to  be  a  person  of  general 
kaoiwleaj^*,  I  make  my  application  to  you  on  a 
TcTT  particular  ocra«<ion.  i  have  a  great  mind  to 
h?  fia  of  my  wifp.  and  hope,  when  you  consider 
aiy  ca^,  you  will  Ik*  of  opinion  I  have  very  just 
ptt-u-n»<ionH  to  a  iHvorcc.  I  am  a  mere  man  of 
the  town,  and  ha.-e  very  little  improvement  but 
what  I  li:ivc  i^t  from  playH.  I  renioml>or  in  the 
8Uent  Wpmam,  tlie  learnod  Dr.  Cutlierd,  or  Dr. 
Cftter  CI  for^  which),  makes  one  of  the  causes 
ef  a^para:i<in  to  Im*  Error  Pcrsona-^vrimn  a  man 
%arneii  a  woman ,  and  finds  Iier  not  to  be  the 
aame  woman  whom  lie  intended  to  marry,  but 
another.  If  th:it  lit  law,  it  i.-,  I  prwume,  exactly 
my  case.  For  you  are  to  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that 
therf*  arc  women  wI:o  du  not  let  their  husbands 
see  tlieir  face.<<  till  th»*y  are  married. 

"Not  to  keep  you  In  Huspense.  I  mean  plainly 
that  pert  of  the  sex  who  paint  They  are  some  of 
"*"     M>  eaqniaitdy  skiUiul  in  this  way,  that  give 


them  bat  a  tolerable  pair  of  eyes  to  set  up  wit]i« 
and  they  will  make  bosom,  lips,  cheeks  and  eye- 
brows, by  their  own  industry.  As  for  my  dear, 
never  was  a  man  so  enamorea  as  I  was  of  her  fair 
forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well  as  the  bright 
jet  of  her  hair;  but  to  my  great  astonishment  I 
find  they  were  all  the  eilbct  of  art  Her  skin  is  so 
tarnished  with  this  practice,  that  when  she  first 
wakes  in  a  morning,  she  scarce  seems  young 
enough  to  be  the  mother  of  her  whom  I  carried  to 
bed  the  night  before.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
part  with  her  by  the  first  opportunity,  unless  her 
father  will  make  her  portion  suitable  to  her  real, 
not  her  assumed,  countenance.  This  I  thought 
fit  to  let  him  and  her  know  by  your  means, 
"lam.  Sir, 
"Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  law  or  the  parents  of  the 
lady  will  do  for  this  injured  gentleman,  but  must 
allow  he  has  very  much  justice  on  his  side.  I 
have  indeed  veir  long  observed  this  evil,  and 
distinguished  thow  of  our  women  who  wear  their 
own,*  m>m  those  in  borrowed  complexions,  by  the 
Picts  and  the  British.  There  does  not  need  any 
great  discernment  to  judge  which  are  which. 
The  British  have  a  lively  animated  aspect;  the 
Picts,  though  never  so  beautiful,  have  dead  unin- 
formed countenances.  The  muscles  of  a  reel 
face  sometimes  swell  with  soft  pa.s8ion,  sudden 
surprise,  and  are  flushed  with  ajgprceable  confu- 
sions, according  as  the  objects  before  them,  or  the 
ideas  presentea  to  them,  affact  their  imagination. 
But  the  Picts  behold  all  things  with  the  same  air. 
whether  they  are  joyful  or  sad ;  the  same  fixed 
insensibility  appears  upon  all  occasions.  A  Pic^ 
though  she  takes  all  that  pains  to  invite  the  i^ 
proach  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to  keep  them  at  a 
certain  distance;  a  sigh  in  a  languishing  lover, 
if  fetched  too  near  her,  would  dissolve  a  feature ;  * 
and  a  kiss  snatched  by  a  forward  one,  might 
transfer  the  complexion  of  the  mistress  to  the  ad- 
mirer. It  is  hard  to  speak  of  these  false  fair  ones, 
without  saying  something  uncomplaisant.  but  I 
would  only  recommend  to  them  to  consider  how 
they  like  to  come  into  a  room  new  painted ;  they 
may  assure  thcmHelves  the  near  approach  of  a 
lady  who  uses  this  practice  is  much  more  offen- 
sive. 

Will  Honeycomb  told  us  one  day.  an  adventure 
he  once  had  with  a  Pict.  This  lady  had  wit,  as 
well  as  l>eauty,  at  will ;  and  made  it  her  business 
to  gain  hearts,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  rally  the 
torments  of  her  lovers.  She  would  make  great 
advances  to  insnare  men,  but  without  any  manner 
of  scruple  break  off  when  there  was  no  provoca- 
tion. Her  ill-nature  and  vanity  made  my  friend 
very  easily  proof  against  the  charnw  of  her  wit 
ana  conversation ;  but  her  beauteous  form,  instead 
of  being  blemished  by  her  falsehood  and  incon- 
stancy, every  day  increased  unon  him,  and  she 
had  new  attractions  every  time  ne  saw  her.  When 
she  observed  Will  irrevocably  her  slave,  she 
be^n  to  use  him  as  such,  ana  after  many  steps 
toward  such  a  cruelty,  she  at  last  utterly  ban- 
ished him.  The  unhappy  lover  strove  in  vain, 
by  servile  epistlcm,  to  n'voke  his  doom ;  till  at 
hingth  he  was  forced  to  the  last,  refuge,  a  round 
sum  of  moncjr  to  her  maid.  This  corrupt  atten- 
<lant  placed  him  early  in  the  morning  benind  the 
hangings  in  her  mistress's  dressinjij-room.  He 
stood  very  conveniently  to  observe,  without  being 
seen.  The  Pict  l)eifins  the  face  she  designed  to 
wear  that  day,  and  I  have  heard  him  protest  she 
had  worked  a  full  half  hour  before  lie  knew  her 
to  be  the  same  woman.  Aa  soon  as  he  saw  the 
dawn  of  that  compUadon,  lur  whieh  he  had  m- 
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long  Ungoished,  he  thonglil  fit  to  break  from  hit  audience,  not  bj  proper  fentisente  and  < 

eoncealment,  repeating  that  Terae  of  Cowley :  aions,  but  by  tbe  dr^sea  and  decorationa 

Th*  Mlonifaiff  thae  with  w  modi  art  Btage.    There  is  something  of  this  kind  Tei 

!■  but  a  barbunww  akill;  culous  in  the  English  theater.    When  the 

'^ISi^^^t^^ii^^^'^  ***"  *  ™*°^  ^  terrify  us.  it  thunders;  w. 

fn»     T^.  .  7*f  .^      r.     .    ^v      A      _A        t  would  make  U8  melancholy,  the  stage  is  Jaj 

_  The  Pict  stood  before  him  in  the  utmost  confu-  ^^^  ^        ^j  ^^^  tragic  arUfices?!  am  tX 

tton,  with  the  prettiest  smirk  imaginable  on  the  offended  at  those  whichfare  made  use  of  to 

finished  aide  o?  her  face,  pale  as  ashea  on  the  ^^  ^^  magnificent  ideas  of  the  perKu 

othor.    Honeycomb  seiacd  idl  her  gallipots  and  ^^^     Thrordinary  method  of  making 

imhas,  and  earned  off  his  handkerchie?  full  of  i*^clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  uponTbi 

brushea,  scraps  of  Spanish  wool,  and  vials  of  un-  ^^ich  rises  sS  very  high  that  there  is 

Eienta.    The  lady  went  into  the  country,  the  ^^^  j^.^^^  ^^^  ^i^  ^^j^  ^  ^Yve  top  of  h 

?er  was  cured.  .,..     y,    ,      .u  3»an  to  the  sole  of  his  foot    One  would 

It  la  certain  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  ^^^  ^^  jj^^ught  a  great  man  and  a  taU  i 

cheats,  and  an  oath  made  to  a  Pict  is  of  itself  ^^^  ^,,i„     *  This  veiy  much  embarraa 

Toid.    I  would  Uierefore  exhort  all  the  Bntj^sh  actor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  nock  ex 

Udiea  to  single  them  out,  nor  do  I  know  any  but  g^iff  and  steady  aU  the  while  he  speaks;  a 

Lindamira  wLo  should  be  exempt  from  difcojeiT:  withstAnding  iny  anxieties  which^p^eb 

'*"'  Jw  ""Z!"  n'''"Pl^^lI''''  '*  *?  de  icate,  that  sRe  ^-^  n^iBtressfhis'bountry,  or  his  friends,  o 

ought  to  be  allowed  the  covenng  it  with  paint,  as  ^  ^y  his  action  that  his  greatest  care  aiU 

a  Duniahment  for  choosing  to  be  the  worst  piece  j^  ^  ^       ^^^    i„„^  of  feathers  from  fallin 

c^ait  ^tant,  instead  of  Ihe  maater-piece  o!  na-  ^ead.    J^r  my  own  part,  when  I  see  a  mi 

^.    As  for  mj  part,  who  have  no  expectations  •      ^-^  complaints  under  such  a  mountain  > 

fifom  women,  ana  consider  thcni  only  as  they  are  ^^  i  am  apt  to  look  upon  him  rather  as  a 

pyt  of  the  species,  I  do  not  half  so  much  fear  ^^^^^  j^^J^j^  ^y^^^  a^distressed  hero,    j 

offending  a  beauty,  as  a  woman  of  sense ;  I  shall  superfluous  ornaments  upon  the  head  mak 

therefore  produce  several  faces  which  have  been  ^^  ^      -^^^  generally  receives  her  , 

in  public  these  m^y  years  and  ncvo-  appeared,  fr^^'  ^^om  additional  incumbrances  that 


cog.  in  their  own  faces.  cm4,iujru«:u.  '"^  -^^^z  wuu  .»uu»  ut-um 

In^the  meantime,  as  a  pattern  for  improving  SSt^SL'^J^^^X'^J^^irt^^^^^ 

their  chams,  let  th;  sex  study  the  agreeatle  Sta-  ^^Z^^Zl  ^J^^^l}w\Jl^^^^ 

tiia.    Her  features  are  enlivcne^dwiththe  cheerful-  !^^TnTJ .  Ji^S  !^  f  ,  ?i  J  n^«  ?P« 

ness.of   her  mind,  and  ^ood-humor  .gives  an  J^nriv^t^a'^yl^g':^^^^^^ 

SS^a^  at  rd%n^SSc::rn^l"uf  ap^^  ^i^M  1  ^^^  '  lost  it^ould  ch^ 

ing  eyeless.    Her  having  no  manner  of  art^iSher  "P,^f  ^**^«'  ^,^  incommode  her,  as  she 

mfnd,  makes  her  want  none  in  her  person.  ^t  ^Za'^Z.^^  '^^.J'  "'  ""  "^  "" 

HoV  like  is  this  lady,  and  ho^unlike  is  a  ^t'^.^^.  ^?^\^^^j  U, ^  ^  queen  vet 

P5-f   f^  fk.f  /iAa...n'«^«:/^«r  n-  n.x*.no  «;»^^a  ^f  i,i-  passions  in  a  disordered  motion,  and  a 

^to^!^     descnpUon  Dr.  Donne  gives  of  hia  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  . 

-: ^ner  pnrt  and  .loquent  blood  ^^  tail  of  her  gown.     The  parts  that  th€ 

Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  Kud  M  disUncU J  wronght,  sons  act  on  the  stage  at  the  same  Unie 

That  one  would  almost  Mtj  her  bodj  thought.  different.     The  princess  is  Afraid  lest  si 

ADVxaTiBKXEfT.  iiicur  the  dieploasure  of  the  king  her 


irants  a  place,  and  is  to  be  heard  of  at  the  house       ^«  '"^  ^^^*  *^*^  ^^  ancient  tragic  poof 

-of  Mynheer  Grotesque,  a  Dutch  painter  in  Bar-  *^c  pity  of  his  audience  for  his  exiled  ) 

bican.  distressed  heroes,  used  to  make  the  act 

N.  B.  She  is  also  well  skilled  in  the  drapery  •en^  ^^™  i"  dresses  and  clothes  that  we 

•jMrt,  and  puts  on  hoods,  and  mixes  ribbons  so  as  ^^^^^  *"*^  decayed.    This  artifice  for  mc 

.to  suit  the  colors  of  the  face,  with  great  art  and  «e«»n8  «"  >ll  contrived  as  that  we  have  bf 

■Qccess. R.  >"g  of  to  inspire  us  with  a  great  idea  o 

'—^^  sons  introduced  upon  tlie   stage.      In 

Vo.  42.]    WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  18. 1711.  would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  tl 

0«««nm  mnglre  pnte.  nemn-.  ant  nure  Thu««m;  Sj  *^"«^*  ^'^^  sublimity  of  expressi. 

Tuitiim  com  rtrepltn  lud!  »T>ecUntar,  et  mrtea,  "«»  ^7  » train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  fe 
IHTittoqueperefcrlna;  qulbus  oblltni  actor  Another  mechanical  method  of  mak 

•  ^mstemteK»n«.aoaourritdfxteral»T«  men,  and  adding  dignity  to  queens,  is 

Dixit  adhoe  aUquUr    NU  nne.    Qokl  placet  ergo?  »!•«•  ♦!»«»«  r^UW  y>^\l^^i   .*i<f  Vuiffll  ., 

.  Laiia  Tai«ntiD?Tiolaa  Imitaia  Taneno.  ^^  V^7  "»em  with  halberta  and  battle-w 

Hoa..  9  Mp^  if  aox  or  three  shiftere  of  scenes,  with  the  t^ 


snuffiBrs,  make  up  a  complete  body  of  gv 

rl«nd  aa  the  wdlTat  on  Orca't  atormy  ataep,  the  English  Stage ;  and  W  the  additior 

SS'i'.SrJSSXI.J^^SuiX^  5*"**^  dre»^n  red  coata  c«.  repr«» 

•At  Quin»a  high  plume,  or&idi325'i  pettl^  doaen  lepions.     I  have  sometimes  seen  a 

•Or  when  fttMB  court  a  bIrUi-day  folt  baatow*d  armies  drawn  up  together  upon  the  at 

Stain  the  toatMlor  la  ttie  tawdry  loa^  the  poet  has  been  disposed  to  do  ho! 

^S^in^.L^^TSS!^^'-  ?«r2l    It  i.  impsiG.  for  th.  .n»d 

"Whatdiooktbaataga,  and  made  tha  people  flan  r  ination  to   multiply  twenty  men  into 

OMo^  kmg  wfg,  flowet'd  gown,  and  laokar'd  chair.  digious    multitudea,    or    to    fancy  thf 

^<>'*>  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  Ag 

ABsrons  hia  obMrved,  that  ordinaiy  writers  in  room  of  forty  or  fifty  jrards  in  oompasa. 

iln^pidf  andasfigr  ta  aim  feunir  mod  pity  in  thcdr  o^  poah  natura  ahould  be  told,  not  n 
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i  in  wwiw :  moltogm  toUw 

TaC  then  an  thiagi  taproper  iir  %  ntM, 
of  JwlgBMM  only  wlU  relate. 


I  ■bould,  tlMivfora,  in  this  particular,  recommend 
to  Bj  eoantrrmen  the  esmmple  of  the  French 
■ttge,  where  the  kings  and  queens  always  appear 
uoattnuled,  and  leave  their  guards  biehiud  the 
■tmas  I  should  likewise  be  ^ad  if  we  imitated 
the  Ficnch  in  banishinc  from  our  stafe  the  noise 
of  drams,  trumpets,  and  huxsas,  whi<ui  is  some- 
tisMa  ao  Yerr  great,  that  when  there  is  a  battle  in 
the  Hmjmarset  theater,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as 
Charin^'^rDBS. 

I  have  here  onl  j  touched  upon  those  particulars 
which  are  made  use  of  to  raise  and  agmndiie 
the  Dersona  of  a  tragedy ;  and  shall  snow,  in 
aaotasr  paper,  the  seYeral  expedients  which  are 
pradieea  by  authors  of  a  futpr  senius  to  moTe 
tsrror,  pity,  or  admiration  in  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contribute  to 
the  sncrffM  of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet. 
EetBce  affect  ordinary  minds  as  much  as  speeches ; 
sad  our  actors  are  Tery  sensible  that  a  well- 
dwswij  |day  has  sometimes  brought  them  as  full 
andieiieea  as  a  well-written  one.  The  Italians 
have  a  Teiy  good  phrase  to  express  this  art  of  im- 
Boainf  upon  the  spectators  by  appearances :  they 
Mdl  it  the  "  F^mrberim  ddU  wcenmr  "  The  knavenr, 
<«r  Cffickiah  part  of  the  drama."  But  however  tne 
show  and  outside  of  the  tragedy  may  work  upon 
the  imlgar,  the  more  understanding  part  of  the 
sndisTn  immediately  see  through  it,  and  de- 
ipisail 

A  good  poet  will  gtve  the  reader  a  more  lively 

idea  of  an  anny  or  a  oattle,  in  a  description » than 

if  he  actoally  saw  them  drawn  up  in  squaidrons 

nd  battalions,  or  engased  in  the  confusion  of  a 

ftght     Our  minds  shouM  be  tmened  to  great  con- 

erptiona,  and  inOamed  with  glorious  sentiincutM 

bj  what  the  actor  speaks,  more  than  hj  what  lie 

B^peara.     Can  all  the  trappings  or  equipage  of  a 

king  or  hero,  give  Brutus  half  that  pomp  and 

majesty  which  he  receives  from  a  few  lines  in 

SkakspeareT — C. 


Ko.  43.]    THURSDAY,  APRIL  19, 1711. 

Ha  tibi  orant  artcs;  parinqne  imponera  moTBiu, 
fuccro  ■at^teetla,  et  debdlart  eupcrbon. 

VOM.  iKo.,  tI,  S54. 

■•  fhoM  thj  azte;  lo  Mil  eontentloii  eesM, 
Ghsia  ap  sma  wan,  and  giT*  the  natiooii  peare; 
9«r  Mtlgert  UwU  axtend  thy  (^Dtl«  ewaj, 
kwd  teach  with  boa  rod  the  haughty  t>  obey. 


TaiBs  are  crowds  of  men,  whose  great  roiitfor- 

tooe  it  is  that  they  were  not  bound  to  mechanic 

ins  or  trades  ;  it  being  absolutely  neceftitary  for 

Ibem  to  be  laid  by  some  continual  tank  or  em- 

plovment.    These  are  such  as  we  commonly  call 

d«d  fellows;  persons  who  for  want  of  something 

to  do.  out  of  a  certain  vacancy  of  thought  rather 

than  mrioaity,  are  ever  meddling  with  things  for 

which  they  aire  unfit.    I  cannot  give  you  a  notion 

«f  them  better,  than  by  presenting  you  with  a 

kcter  from  a  gentleman,  who  belonKA  to  a  society 

«f  ikia  order  m  men,  residing  at  Oxford. 

Oxford,  April  13,  1711. 

"SsB.  Four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

**  In  aomeof  yovr  late  speculations,  I  find  some 
sketrbaa  towani  a  historjr  of  dubs;    but  you 
to  me  to  show  them  in  somewhat  too  ludi- 
•  UgM.    I  haw  wall  WMg^  that  matter. 


and  think,  that  the  most  important  negotiations 
may  be  best  carried  on  in  such  assembliea.  I 
shall,  therefore,  for  thu  good  of  mankind  (which 
I  trust  you  and  I  are  equally  concerned  for), 
propose  an  inKtitutiun  of  that  nature  for  exampM 
sake. 

"  I  must  confess  the  design  and  transactions  o^ 
too  many  clubs  arc  trifling,  and  manifestly  of  no 
consequence  to  the  nation  or  public  weal.  Thoaa 
I  will  ^ive  you  up.  But  juu  must  do  me  than 
the  justice  to  own,  that  nothing  can  be  more  naa- 
ful  or  laudable,  than  the  scheme  we  go  upon. 
To  avoid  nicknames  and  witticisms,  we  call  our- 
selves The  Hebdomadal  Meeting.  Our  president 
continues  for  a  year  at  least,  and  sometimes  for 
four  or  five  ;  we  are  all  grave,  serious,  designing 
men  in  our  way ;  we  think  it  our  duty,  as  far  aa 
in  us  lies,  to  take  care  the  constitution  receives 
no  harm — Ne  quid  detrimenii  rti  capiat  pMiea— -To 
censure  doctrines  or  facts,  persona  or  things, 
which  we  do  not  like;  to  settle  the  nation  at 
home,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  abroad,  where  and 
in  what  manner  ws  think  fit  If  other  people 
are  not  of  our  opinion,  we  cannot  help  that.  It 
were  better  thev  were.  Moreover,  we  now  and 
then  condcsceua  to  direct  in  some  measure  the 
little  af&ire  of  our  own  univeraity. 

'*  Verily,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  much  oflendcd 
at  the  act  for  importing  French  wines.  A  bottle 
or  two  of  good  solid  edifying  port  at  honest 
George's,  made  a  night  cheerful,  and  threw  off 
reserve.  But  this  plaguy  Fr(»n^h  claret  will  not 
onlv  cost  us  more  money,  but  do  us  less  good. 
Haa  we  been  aware  of  it  before  it  had  fone  too 
far,  I  must  tell  you,  we  would  have  petitioned  to 
be  heard  upon  that  subject    But  let  that  psss. 

'*  I  must  let  you  know  likewise,  good  Sir,  that 
we  look  upon  a  certain  northern  prince's  march, 
in  connection  with  infidels,  to  be  palpably  against 
our  good-will  and  liking ;  and  Uir  all  Monsieur 
Palniquist,  a  most  dangerous  innovation ;  and  we 
are  by  no  means  yet  sure,  that  some  people  are 
not  at  the  bottom  of  it  At  least,  my  own  private 
letters  leave  room  for  a  politician,  well  versed  in 
matters  of  Uiis  nature,  to  suspect  as  much,  as  a 
penetrating^  friend  of  mine  tells  me. 

**  We  think  we  have  at  last  done  the  business 
with  the  malcontents  in  Hungary,  and  shall  clap 
up  a  peace  there. 

**  What  the  neutrality  army  is  to  do,  or  what 
the  army  in  Flanders,  and  what  two  or  three  other 
princes,  is  not  yet  fully  determined  among  us; 
and  we  wait  impatiently  for  tho  coming  in  of  the 
next  Dyer's,  who  you  must  know  is  our  authen- 
tic intelligence,  our  Aristotle  in  politics.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  but  fit  there  should  be  some  dernier 
resort.,  the  absolute  decider  of  controversies. 

"We  were  lately  informed,   that  the  gallant 

trained-bands  had  patrolled  all  night  Ions  about 

the  streets  of  Loudon.    We  indeed,  could  not 

imagine  any  occasion  for  it,  wc  guessed  not  a 

tittle  on  it  aforehand,  we  were  in  nothing  of  the 

secret ;  and  that  city  tradesmen,  or  their  anpren- 

tices,  should  do  duty  or  work  during  the  holidays, 

;  wc   thought    absolutely   impossible.      But  Dyer 

being  positive  in  it,  and  some  letters  from  other 

'  people,  who  had  talked  with  some  who  had  it 

from  those  who  should  know,  giving  some  coun- 

[  tenance  to  it,   tho  chairman  reported  from  ths 

i  committee  appointed  to  examine  into  that  affair, 

I  that  it  was  possible  there  might  be  something  in 

>  it.     I  have  much  more  to  say  to  you,  but  my  two 

good  friends  and  neighbors,  Dominic  and  Sly- 

;  boots  are  just  come  in,  and  the  coffee  is  ready.    I 

i  am,  in  the  meantime,  "  Mr.  Spectator, 

i  "  Your  admirer  and  humble  servant. 


«f 
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Tod  maj  obnem  tlic  tuni  of  their  mindi  trndt 
oolj  to  novelir,  "ud  nut  utivfacUon  in  ■uj'lhiin,'. 
It  would  be  disappoinUiieiil  to  them  Id  cum c  tb 
garUiiity  in  utylhiiig.  far  llibt  would  gravel  thoni, 
■ad  put  ail  cud  to  their  ijiqulriui.  which  dull 
fellowB  do  Dot  niaks  for  inrtirmatioii,  but  fur  cxer. 
oiw.  1  do  nut  ktirjw  but  IhU  may  bn  a  vorir  good 
way  of  accouoting  for  what  we  frequently  see — 
to  wit.  that  dull  ieUowi  prove  very  icood  mea  of 
buuDem.  BuHinoas  relievos  Ihoni  from  their  awn 
lutoraJ  heavinesB.  by  funiibhiug  them  with  what 
'     '    ;  whereas  busiuess  "" ^~' ""  — 


mtemiption  from  their  rcaJ  t 


wished  they  had 

■■ually  undeit«ke 


tyrant.  I  hare  known  a  bell  IhtTodneed 
aeTural  tragedies  with  good  effect ;  and  ban 
the  wholo  aiaembly  in  a  rerj  greti  alarm  a 
while  it  liai  been  riaging.  But  there  it  do 
which  delighU  and  lemfiea  our  Eiiglidi  tit 
so  much  a>  >  gbost,  especially  whun  he  ap 
in  a  bloody  sliin.  A  spactor  has  very  often  i 
a  play,  though  he  ho*  dune  nothing  but  Cb 
across  the  stage,  or  rone  through  a  cleft  of  jl 
Bunk  again  without  speaking  one  word.  1 
may  be  a  proper  season  for  Qiese  several  t« 
LDcI  when  they  only  come  in  as  aida  and  a 


a  and  hap   1  ance<  to  the  poet,  they  ai 


the  mind  than  it  is  possible  furwoi 
tpicnouB,  by  their  manner  of  supplying  I  do.  The  appearance  of  the  ghoat  iu  Ham 
lu  shall  seldom  find  a  dull  (eilaw  oF    a  mniler-piuce  in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up 


cood  education,  but,  if  he  hnppenr 
feiauru  upon  his  hands,  will  turn  his  head 
air  those  two  wnuscments  for  all  foola  of 

KUtics  or  poettT-  Tlie  furmar  of  these  arts  is 
I  study  of  all  dull  people  in  gcnenl ;  but  when 
dullnesa  is  ludgud  in  a  perM>n  of  a  quick  aiiiniBl 
lite,  it  generally  exerts  itself  in  poetry.  One  mii^hl 
here  mention  u  few  military  writers,  who  give 
great  entertainment  to  the  age,  by  reason  that  the  bling? 
■tupidity  of  their  headit  is  quickened  by  thu  nln. 
oiity  of  iheir  heons.  This  canatitution  in  a  dull 
fellow,  givei  vikot  to  nousensc,  and  makes  the 
puddle  bail  which  would  arherwise  stagnate.  I'hc 
British  Prince,  that  wlthroted  piieni.  wliich  waa 
written  in  ihi'  rcit'n  i<f  Kiug  Charles  tlia  second, 
and  deservedly  calieii  by  Ihir  wita  of  that  age  in- 
Ooniparsble.  was  the  effect  of  such  a  happy  genius 
aa  we  are  speaking  of  From  amon^'  many  uthci 
distichs  no  less  lo  ha  quuted  on  tins  account,  J 
eannot  but  recite  the  two  foUowiug  lines : 


that  I 
itumtion  or  horror.  Tha  mind  of  tlie  raw 
wuuderfullj  prepared  fur  his  reception  by  th 
:uunicx  that  precede  it.  His  dumb  behavic 
lis  first  entr.ince  striken  tho  imngiiiation 
itrongly ;  but  every  time   he  enters,  h«  i 

which  young  i 


rtPrinn 


roTllltnr  hud  as 


HeiD,  if  tlic  poet  had  not  biM^n  vivacious  aa  well 
M  llupid,  he  could  not.  in  the  warmth  and  hurry 
*f  uoiisense.  have  bceu  cnpablc  of  forgetting  that 
neither  Prince  Vulligcr  nur  his  graudnkthor  could 
■trip  a  unked  man  of  hi''  doublet  ;  hut  a  fool  of  a 
colder  constitution  would  havu  Ktaidtohavc  flayed 
the  Pict,  and  made  buff  of  his  skin,  fur  thu  wear- 


ing of  the  conqueror 
To  brine  thene  ob» 


obwrvalions  to  wim 


,  wherein 

every  man  leonis  «ume  liandicrnft  work. — Would 
it  not  employ  o  beau  jrottilyenmigh,  if,  instead  of 
Btemally  playing  with  a  aniiff-buz,  ho  Bpcnt  some 

pan  of  his  time  in  makiu *   °— *■  -  — —i— < 

H  this  would  V(7y  much 
emolument,  by  making  ovt  ^ 
imething ;    for   there  would   then 


member  of  huruan  suciely 
little  pretension  for  some  di'< 
who  eame  to  Will's  coffee-lio' 
of  having  written  a  posy  of  a 


'ould  have  some 
!  in  it:  like  him 
,  upon  the  merit 
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....  Wlhunder 

•nd  lightning,  which  are  olten  made  uio  of  at  the 
4e«c«ndina  of  a  god,  or  the  riling  of  a  ghoat,  at 
ft*  naUiiag  of  a  devil,  or  at  uie  deatli  of  ■ 


TtlKt  tliOU.  ihid  •■OT/B,  a^tikin  hi 
ItvTbHl'M  thu>  Iha  cWntif  "t  UK  mixm, 
Uiklug  B^t  hUonuKt 

I  do  Dot  therefore  find  fault  with  the  ■ 
above  mentioned,  when  Ihcy  are  introduce 
skill,  and  accumpaiiied  hj'pri .pi irti unable 
meiits  and  expressions  in  the  wcitinij. 

For  the  movinj^  of  pity,  our  j.riiicipal  ni 
is  ihe  handkerchief ;  and  indeed,  in  uiir  M 
trngi^icB,  as  we  should  not  know  very  nit 
the  perMns  are  in  distretH  by  aiiything  th' 
if  they  did  not  from  lime  to  linic  anpl' 
hnndkeFcliiefii  to  their  eyes.  Far  be  it  frun 
think  of  boui'ihing  this  inslrumenl  of  sorro 
the  stage ;  I  know  a  tragedy  could  not 
without  it ;  all  that  1  would  cuntirnd  for 
keep  it  from  being  mtsipptied.  In  a  v 
would  liavc  the  actor's  tongue  aympathiie  * 

A  disconsolate  mother  with  a  child  in  he 
hns  frequently  drawn  compassion  fiuui  t 
ilieiice.  and  lias  Ihcrafure  gained  a  place  in 
^ro^licH.  A  modern  writer,  tli.it  obserrt 
ihis  hod  took  iu  otlier  plava,  biung  resu 
ioublu  ihe  diHlreKS,  and  mdt'his  audience  t 
Clinch  as  those  befuro  htm  had  dono.  bro 
princess  upon  tlie  stage  with  a  little  boy 
aond,  and  a  girl  in  the  other.  ThiiilMihai 
t^ood  eOifct.  A  third  puet  being  rcxilvi^ 
irrile  all  his  liredecessors,  a  few  yeurs  ugi 
duced  three  children  willi  (rn'st  succein  :  n 
un  informed,  a  young  gGtilleman,  who  is  fi 
termincd  to  break  the  moft  obdiitale  heart 
iragedvbyhim,  whore  the  Erst  person  ihalr 
upon  the  stage  la  an  afflicted  widow  in  her 
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isf  wiMds,  with  lialf-a-docen  fatherless  children 
■Ueadibg  her,  like  those  thst  usnallj  hang  about 
the  fipire  of  Charitj.  Thas  several  incidents 
that  are  beautiful  in  a  good  writer,  become  ridicu- 
lous by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 
,  But  amoD^  all  our  methods  of  moving  pitj  or 
I  tarror,  there  is  none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and 
-  which  more  exposes  us  to  the  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule of  our  neighbors  than  that  dreadiul  butcher- 
ing of  one  another,  which  is  so  Terr  frequent  upon 
the  Soffliidi  stase.  To  delight  In  seeing  men 
rtabbeo,  poisoned,  raekefl,  or  impaled,  is  certainly 
the  sign  of  a  cruel  temper :  ana  as  this  is  often 
Mcticed  before  the  British  audience,  serend 
rireneh  critics,  who  think  these  are  grateful  spec- 
tacles CO  us,  take  occasion  from  them  to  represent 
OS  as  a  people  that  delight  in  blood.  It  is  indeed 
rmr  odd,  to  see  our  stage  strewed  with  carcasses 
in  tne  last  scenes  of  a  tragedy,  ana  to  observe  in  the 
wardrobe  of  tliS  playhouse  several  daggers,  po- 
niaids,  wheeln,  bowls  for  poison,  and  many  otner 
instninients  of  death.  Murder  and  executions  are 
always  transacted  behind  the  scenes  in  the  French 
theater ;  which  in  general  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
inersof  a  polite  and  civilised  people:  but  as 
i  are  no  exceptions  tu  this  rule  on  tlie  French 
^  i,  it  leadit  them  into  absurdities  almost  as  ri* 
dieuloQS  a.i  that  which  falls  under  our  present 
ceDBore.  1  remember  in  the  famous  play  of  Cbr - 
actKe,  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Hdratii  and 
Cariatii ;  the  fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome 
the  Cariatii  one  after  another  (instead  of  being 
eongFatulat«^  by  his  sinter  for  his  victory,  being 
upbraided  by  her  fur  having  slain  her  lover),  in 
the  height  of  his  passion  and  resentment  kills 
her.  If  anything  could  extenuate  so  brutal  an 
action,  it  would  oe  the  doing  of  it  on  a  sudden, 
before  the  sentiments  of  nature,  reason,  or  man- 
hood, could  take  place  in  him«  However,  to  avoid 
public  bloodshed,  as  soon  as  his  passion  is  wrought 
is  its  height,  he  follows  hisniHter  the  whole  length 
of  the  staj^,  and  forbears  killing  her  till  they  are 
both  withdrawn  bt'hind  the  scfnes.  I  mus^ con- 
fess, had  he  murdered  her  before  the  audience,  the 
indecency  might  have  been  greater ;  but  as  it  is, 
it  appears  very  unnatural,  ami  IcKiks  like  killing 
iD  cold  blood.  To  give  my  opinion  upon  tnis 
case,  the  f:ict  ouglit  not  to  have  ueen  represented, 
Vot  to  have  been  told,  if  there  was  any  occasion 
foriL 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  sec 
Imw  SoplifHrles  has  conducted  a  tragedy  under  the 
like  delicate  circumstances.  Orestes  was  under 
tbe  same  cciudition  with  Hamlet  in  Shakspcare, 
kis  mother  having  murdered  his  father,  and  taken 
possesf^ion  of  his  kingdom  in  conspiracy  with  her 
idulterrr.  That  youn^  prince,  tnerefore,  being 
deterrainetl  to  revenge  his  father's  death  upon  those 
vho  filled  his  throne,  conveys  himself  by  a  beau- 
tiful strata<;em  into  his  mother's  apartment,  with 
s  rpsolution  ti»  kill  her.  But  because  such  a  spec- 
laele  wimld  have  been  too  shocking  to  the  au- 
dience, this  dreailful  resolution  is  executed  behind 
the  eerne«i ;  the  mother  is  heard  calling  out  to  her 
son  for  mercy ;  and  the  son  answering  her,  that 
■he  showed  no  mercy  to  his  father  ;  after  which 
she  nhrieks  out  that  'he  is  wounded,  and  by  what 
frilluwa  «-e  find  tliat  she  is  slain.  I  do  not  re- 
number that  in  any  of  our  plays  there  are  speeches 
■ade  behind  the  scenes,  though  there  are  other 
iastanre^  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with  in  those  of 
the  ancients :  and  I  believe  my  reader  will  agree 
vhh  me,  that  there  is  something  infinitely  more 
afll^ng  in  this  dreadful  dialogue  between  the 
■Mther  and  her  son  behind  the  scenes,  than  could 
hare  been  in  anything  tnuisactad  before  the  au- 


dience. Orestes  immediately  after  meets  the  usur- 
per at  the  entrance  of  his  palace ;  and  by  a  very 
nappy  thought  of  the  poet,  avoids  killmir  him 
before  the  audience,  by  telling  him  that  he  uioold 
live  some  time  in  his  present  bitterness  of  sool 
before  he  would  dispatch  him,  and  by  ordering 
him  to  retire  into  that  part  of  the  palace  whrne  he 
had  slain  his  father,  whose  murder  he  would  fa- 
venge  in  the  very  same  place  where  it  was  com- 
mitted. By  this  means  tne  poet  observes  that  de- 
cency, which  Horace  afterward  established  by '  a 
rule,  of  forbearing  to  commit  parricides  or  unnatQ- 
ral  murders  before  the  audience. 

Nee  pusTM  oonm  popolo  Medea  trnddet. 

Am.  PoRh  v«r.  188. 

Lai  not  Iffldea  draw  her  nrard'riiis  knilb, 
And  spill  her  ehildreii*a  Uood  apoa  the  stege. 

BOOCOMKOS. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upon 
Horace's  rule,  who  never  designed  to  banish  all 
kinds  of  death  from  the  stage ;  but  only  such  aa 
had  too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which  would 
have  a  better  effect  upon  the  audience  when  trant-^ 
acted  behind  the  scenes.  I  would  therefore  re- 
commend to  my  countrymen  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  poets,  who  were  very  sparing  of  their  pub 
lie  exeeutions,  and  rather  cnose  to  perform  tnem 
behind  the  scenes,  if  it  could  be  done  with  as  jg^real 
an  effect  upon  the  audience.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  observe,  that  though  the  devoted  persons  of 
the  tragedy  were  seldom  slain  before  the  audience, 
which  lias  generally  somethinsr  ridiculous  in  it, 
their  bodies  were  often  produced  after  their  death, 
which  has  always  something  melancholy  or  terri- 
fying ;  so  that  the  killing  on  the  stage  does  nol 
seem  to  have  been  avoided  only  as  an  indecency, 
but  also  as  an  improbability. 

Nee  pueroi  eoram  populo  Medee  troddet; 
Ant  BamAna  palam  coquet  exta  nefiuluii  Atrem; 
Aut  In  aTem  nogne  Tertatnr,  OMlrav*  In  eniraem; 
Quodconque  oitendis  mihi  tic,  incredaiiu  odL 

lloft.  An.  IHmL,  Ter.  186. 

Medea  mnft  not  draw  her  murd'ring  knife, 

Nor  AtreuB  there  hi*  horrid  feast  prepare; 

OMimtu  and  Prof^c's  metamorpho^ov, 

^8he  to  a  iwallow  tam'd,  he  to  a  snake) ; 

And  whateooTer  contradictii  my  tenie, 

I  bate  to  tee,  and  never  can  buUeved — RoeoomfOS. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  draroatie 
inventions  which  are  mtLCLQ  use  of  by  the  ignorant 
poets  to  supply  the  place  of  im^iy,  and  by  the 
skillful  to  improve  it;  i:ome  or  which  I  would 
wish  entirely  rejected,  and  the  rest  to  be  used  with 
caution.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  consider 
comedy  in  the  same  light,  and  to  mention  the  in- 
numerable shifts  that  small  wits  put  in  practice  to 
raise  a  laugh.  Bullock  in  a  short  coat,  and  Nor- 
ris  in  a  long  one,  seldom  fail  of  this  effect.  In 
ordinary  comedies,  a  broad  and  narrow-brimmed 
hat  are  different  characters.  Sometimes  the^  wii 
of  the  scene  lies  in  a  shoulder-belt,  and  somctimee 
in  a  pair  of  whiKkers.  A  lover  running  about  the 
stage  with  his  head  poepinj^  out  of  a  barrel*,  wae 
thought  a  very  good  jest  m  King  Charles  the 
Second's  time;  and  invented  by  one  of  the  first 
wits  of  that  age.  But  because  ridicule  is  not  so 
delicate  as  compassion,  and  because  the  objecte 
that  make  us  laugh  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  those  that  make  us  weep,  there  is  a  much 
greater  latitude  for  comic  than  tragic  artifices,  and 
bv  conseauence  a  much  greater  indulgence  to  be 
allowed  tnem. — C. 


•  Hie  eomedy  of  "The  Oomioal 
Tab,"  bj  8ir  Quoiie  BthsridC^  lOM* 


Bevei^e;  or,  Lovs  la  a 
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The  naikm  If  a  eomftaj  of  pbj^n* 


Thceb  id  nothing  which  I  desire  more  than  a 
aafe  and  honorable  peace,  though  at  the  same  time 
1  am  very  apprehensive  of  many  ill  consequences 
that  may  attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to 
our  politics,  but  to  our  manners.  What  an  inun- 
dation of  ribbons  and  brocades  will  break  in  upon 
as!  What  peals  of  laughter  and  impertinence 
flhall  we  be  exposed  to!  For  the  prevention 
of  these  great  evils  I  could  heartily  wibh  that 
there  was  an  act  of  parliament  pronibiting  the 
importation  of  French  fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have  al- 
ready received  venr  strong  impressions  from  this 
ludicrous  nation,  tnoug^h  by  the  length  of  the  war 
(as  there  is  no  evil  which  has  not  some  good  at- 
tending it)  they  are  pretty  well  worn  out  and  for- 
gotten. I  remember  the  time  when  some  of  our 
well-bred  country-women  kept  tlieir  valet  de 
ehambre,  because,  forsootli,  a  man  was  much  more 
handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own  sex.  I  my- 
■elf  have  seen  one  of  these  male  Abigails  trippini^ 
about  the  room  with  a  looking-glass  in  his  hand, 
and  combing  his  lady's  hair  a  whole  morning  to- 
gether. Whether  or  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
story  of  a  lady's  bcins  got  with  child  by  one  of 
these  her  handimaids,  I  cannot  tell :  but  I  think  at 
present  the  whole  race  of  them  is  extinct  in  our 
own  country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  sex  were  ta- 
ken into  this  kind  of  service,  tlie  ladies  likewise 
brought  up  the  fashion  of  receiving  visits  in  their 
beds.  It  was  then  looked  unon  as  a  piece  of  ill- 
breeding  for  a  woman  to  refuse  to  see  a  man  be- 
cause she  was  not  stirring ;  and  a  porter  would 
have  been  thought  unfit  for  his  place,  that  could 
have  made  so  awkward  an  excuse.  As  I  love  to 
•ee  everything  that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon 
m^  friend  Will  Honeycomb  to  carry  me  along  with 
him  to  one  of  these  traveled  ladies,  desiring  him,' 
at  the  same  time,  to  present  me  as  a  foreigner  who 
could  not  speak  English,  that  so  I  might  not  be 
obliged  to  bear  a  part  in  the  discourse.  The  lady, 
thouffh  willing  to  appear  undrest,  had  put  on  her 
best  looks,  and  painted  herself  for  our  reception. 
Her  hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  disorder,  as  the 
night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her  shoulders 
was  ruffled  with  great  care.  For  my  part,  I  am  so 
■hocked  with  everything  which  looks  immodest  in 
the  fair  sex,  that  I  could  not  forbear  taking  off  my 
•ve  from  her  when  she  moved  in  bed,  ana  was  in 
toe  greatest  confusion  imaginable  every  time  she 
•tirred  a  le^  or  an  arm.  As  the  coquettes  who  in- 
troduced this  custom  grew  old,  they  left  it  off  by 
degrees,  well  knowing  that  a  woman  of  threescore 
may  kick  and  tumble  ncr  heart  out  without  making 
any  impression. 

Sempronia  is  at  present  the  most  professed  ad- 
mirer of  the  French  nation,  but  is  so  modest  as  to 
admit  her  visitants  no  farther  than  her  toilet.  It 
is  a  very  odd  sig^ht  that  beautiful  creature  makes, 
when  she  is  talking  politics  with  her  tresses  flow- 
ing about  her  shoulaers,  and  examining  that  face 
in  the  glass  which  does  such  execution  upon  all 
the^  male  standers-by.  How  prettily  does  she 
divide  her  discourse  between  her  woman  and  her 
TisitantsI  What  sprightly  transitions  does  she 
make  from  an  opera  or  a  sermon  to  an  ivory  comb 
or  a  pincushion  I  How  have  I  been  pleasea  to  see 
her  interrupted  in  an  account  of  Jier  travels,  by  a 
message  to  her  footman  ;  and  holding  her  tongue 
in  the  midst  of  a  moral  reflection,  by  applying  the 
tip  of  it  to  a  patch  I 

There  ia  nothing  irhieh  eipoaea  a  woman  to 


grrater  dangers,  than  that  g^rety  and  airin 
temper  which  are  natural  to  most  of  the  ee 
should  therefore  be  the  concern  of  every  wii 
virtuous  woman  to  keep  this  sprightliness 
degenerating  into  levity.    On  the  contnr 
whole  discourse  and  behavior  of  the  Freud 
make  the  sex  more  fantastical,  or  (as  thi 
pleased  to  term  it)  more  awakened,  than  is  < 
UMii  either  with  virtue  or  discretion.    To 
loud  in  public  assemblies,  to  let  every  on 
you  talk  of  things  that  should  only  be  men 
in  private  or  in  whisper,  are  looked  upon  a 
of  a  refiiH*d  education.    At  the  same  time  i 
is  unfashionable,  and  silence  more  ill-bret 
anything  that  can  be  spoken.    In  short,  disi 
an2l  modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and 
tries  have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  om: 
of  the  fair  sex,  are  considered  as  the  ingr 
of  a  narrow  conversation,  and  family  bemi^ 
Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragody  of  A 
and  unfortunately  placed  myself  under  a 
of  quality  that  is  since  deaa,  who,  as  I  fo' 
the  noise  she  made,  was  newly  retumei 
France.    A  little  before  the  rising  of  the  t 
she  broke  out  into  a  loud  soliloquy,  '*Wh 
the  dear  witches  enter?"  and  iinmediatel; 
their  firet  appearance,  asked  a  lady  tliat  s! 
boxes  from  ner  on  her  right  hand,  if  those ' 
were  not  charming  creatures.     A  little  a 
Betterton  was  in  one  of  the  finest  speechei 
play,  she  shook  her  fan  at  another  lady  wh 
lar  on  her  left  hand,  and  told  her  with  a  ^ 
that  might  be  heard  all  over  the  pit,  **¥ 
not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to-night."     N 
after,  calling  out  to  a  young  baronet  by  hi 
who  sat  three  seats  oefore  me,  she  ask 
^  liether  Macbcth's  wife  was  still  alive ;  i 
fore  he  could  give  an  answer,  fell  a  talkiiij 

f;host  of  Banquo.  Slie  had  by  this  time  C 
ittle  audience  to  herself,  ana  fixed  the  a 
of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a  mind  to  ! 
play,  I  got  out  of  the  sphere  of  her  impel 
and.  planted  myself  in  one  of  the  remotest 
of  the  pit. 

This  pretty  childishness  of  behavior  if 
the  most  refined  parts  of  coquetry,  and  i 
be  attained  in  perfection  by  ladies  that 
travel  for  their  improvement.  A  natural  an^ 
strained  behavior  has  something  in  it  si 
able,  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  sec  people  end 
after  it.    But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  v 
to  hit,  when  it  is  not  born  with  us.  tlia 
often  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  atteir 
A  very  ingenious  French  auUior  tells 
the  ladies  of  the  court  of  France  in  ! 
thought  it  ill-breeding,  and  a  kind  of  fen 
antry,  to  pronounce  a  hard  word  right ;  t 
reason  they  took  frequent  occasion  to  i 
words,  that  they  might  show  a  politeness 
deriiig  them.    He  farther  adds,  tliat  a 
sonte  quality  at  court  having  accidental 
use  of  a  hard  word  in  a  proper  place, 
nounced  it  right,  the  whole  assemoly  wi 
countenance  for  her. 

I  must  however  be  so  just  to  own,  that 
many  ladies  who  have  traveled  several  H 
of  miles  without  being  the  worse  for  it, 
brought  home  with  them  all  tlie  modest; 
tion,  and  good  sense  that  they  went  abri 
As,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  great  nu 
traveled  ladies  who  have  lived  all  U: 
within  the  smoke  of  London.  I  have 
woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  parii 
James's,  betray  as  many  foreign  fiopperii 
carria^,  as  sne  could  nave  ^oanod  in 
countnee  of  Europe. — 0. 


THE  SPEOTATOB. 
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bene  JaaeUniiD  dii«onU»  femlna  rerum. 

Utzd.  Mei.|  1,  i,  Tcr.  9. 

Thm  inning  letdls  of  UKeonoerttd  thin;;!. 

When  I  want  materials  for  thin  paper,  it  is  my 
caitom  to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  game ;  and  when 
I  meK  any  proper  subject,  I  take  the  first  oppor- 
tanitr  of  mting  down  a  hint  of  it  upon  paper. 
At  the  same  time,  I  look  into  the  lettcni  of  my 
correnpondents,  and  if  I  find  anything  suggested  in 
thtm  diat  may  afford  matter  of  speculation,  I 
likewise  enter  a  minute  of  it  in  my  collection  of 
materials.  By  this  means  I  frequently  carry  about 
me  a  vhole  sncetful  of  hints,  that  would  look  like 
m  riiajMody  of  nonsense  to  anybody  but  myself. 
Tliere  is  nothing  in  them  but  obscurity  and  con- 
laaioB,  raving  and  inconsistency.  In  short,  they 
wn  mj  speculations  in  the  fint  principles,  that 
fUke  tLe  world  in  its  chaos)  are  Toid  of  all  light, 
aistiDCtion,  and  order. 

Aboat  a  week  since  there  happened  to  me  a  very 
odd  aceident,  by  reason  of  one  of  these  my  papers 
of  minutes  which  I  had  accidentally  dropped  at 
Lloyd's  C4iffiee-houfle,  where  the  auctions  are  usu- 
ally kepL  Before  I  missed  it,  there  was  a  cluster 
of  people  who  had  found  it,  and  were  diverting 
themselves  with  it  at  one  end  of  the  coffee-house. 
It  liad  raised  so  much  laughter  among  thcin  before 
I  had  observed  what  they  were  about,  that  I  had 
aoC  the  courage  to  own  it.  The  boy  of  the  coffee- 
hoaae,  when  they  had  done  with  it,  carried  it 
about  in  his  liand,  asking  everybody  if  they  had 
dropped  a  written  paper ;  but  nobody  challenging 
it,  he  was  ordered  by  thow  merry  gtfutleinen  who 
had  before  perused  it,  to  got  up  into  the  auction 
pulpit,  and  read  it  to  the  whole  room,  that  if  any 
one  would  own  it,  they  might  The  lK>y  accora- 
iB^y  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  audible 
?oioe  mad  as  follows : 

Kixrrsa. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly's  country  seat — Vea,  for  I 
hate  long  hpcoches  —  Query,  if  a  good  C)iri:«tian 
may  be  a  ctinjurer  —  Childonuas-dav,  saltcellar, 
house-dog,  screech-owl.  cricket — Mr.  VhoniOH  Incle 
of  London,  in  the  good  ship  called  the  Achilles — 

Tarico ASyrescUgue  mtdendo  —  CihuAtu  —  The 

Lady's  Library — Lion  by  triide  a  tniloi^— Drome- 
dary called  JJucephalus — Equipage  the  lady's 
mmmuan  bonum — Charles  Li  Hie  to  bi*  taken  notice 
o^— Short  face  a  relief  to  envv^Redinidanciei)  in 
three  profei^sions — Kin;^  Latnius  a  recruit — Jew 
drvourini;  a  ham  of  bacon — Westininster-abbev — 
Oraad  Cariu— Procrastination — April  foold — iflue 
boara,  red  lions,  hogs  in  armor — bnter  a  kin|r  and 
two  fiddlerti  mduB — Admission  into  the  U^ly  club— 
Beautv  how  improvable  —  Families  of  true  and 
fclse  humor — Tne  parrot's  f«cho<»  I -mistress — Face 
half  Pict  half  British — Xo  man  to  be  a  hero  of  a 
tragedy  under  »ix  futtt — Club  uf  Ki;^)u*rH — Letters 
from  flower- pots,  elbow-chaird,  tiijx'Htry -figures, 
lion,  thunder The  bell-ring»  to  the  puppet- 
show — Old  woman  with  a  Ix^ard  married  to  a 
■mock-faciil  bov — My  next  coat  to  Ih*  turned  up 
with  blue — Fable  of  tungs  and  gridiron — FluwtT 
dyers — The  xoldicr's  prayer — Thank  yo  for  no- 
thing, savR  the  tfallipitt — Pactolus  in"  stockings 
with  goltl'.'n  rlocK.^  to  thcni — Hamboos,  cudij^elrt, 
drum-hticks — Slip  of  my  landlady's  eldt'Hl  dun^h- 
ter — The  bLick  mare  with  a  star  in  Iut  fon-hcaJ — 
The  barber's  poll* — Will  Huneyconih'M  coat-pocket 

'^ — ir'i*  behavior  and  my  own  in  parallel  circum- 

p — Poem   in  patch- work Nulli  gram  eat 

isfoj  AdUUet— The  female  conventiclcr — The 
ogle-master. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole  coffee- 


house  veiy  merry;  some  of  them  eoneluded  it  -«, 
written  bv  a  madman,  and  others  by  somebody 
that  had  been  taking  notes  out  of  the  Spectator. 
One  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  substantial 
citizen,  told  us,  with  several  political  winks  and 
nods,  that  he  wished  there  was  no  more  in  tht 
paper  than  what  was  expressed  in  it :  that  for  hia 
part,  he  looked  upon  the  dromedary,  the  gridiron* 
and  the  barber's  pole,  to  signify  more  than  was 
usually  meant  by  those  words:  and  that  he  thought 
the  conee-man  could  not  do  better  than  to  canj 
the  paper  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  m 
farther  added,  that  he  did  not  like  the  name  of  the 
outlandish  man  with  the  golden  clock  in  hia 
stocking.  A  young  Oxford  scholar,  who  chanced 
to  be  with  his  uncle  at  the  coffise-house,  disoovered 
to  us  who  this  Pactolus  was :  and  by  that  means 
turned  the  whole  scheme  of  this  worthy  citiaen  into 
ridicule.  While  they  were  making  their  sevenl 
conjectures  upon  this  innocent  paper,  I  reached 
out  my  arm  to  the  boy  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  pulpit,  to  give  it  me;  which  he  did  accordingly. 
This  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon 
me ;  but  after  having  cast  a  cursoiy  glance  over  it» 
and  shook  my  head  twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading 
of  it,  I  twisted  it  into  a  kind  of  match,  and  lightea 
my  pipe  with  it.  My  profound  silence,  together 
wiUi  the  steadiness  of  my  countenance,  and  tha 
gravity  of  my  behavior  diuring  this  whole  tnma- 
action,  raised  a  very  loud  laugh  on  all  sides  of  me; 
but  as  I  had  esca|»ed  all  suspicion  of  being  tha 
author,  I  was  very  well  satisfied,  and  applying 
myself  to  my  pipe  and  the  Postman,  took  no 
farther  notice  of  anything  that  had  passed  about 
me. 

lAy  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made 
use  of  above  half  the  contents  of  the  foregoing 
paper ;  and  will  easily  suppose,  that  those  aub- 
jects  which  are  yet  untouchecl  were  such  provisions 
as  I  had  made  for  his  future  entertainment  But 
as  I  have  been  unluckily  prevented  by  tliis  acei- 
dent, I  shall  only  give  fiim  the  letters  which  re- 
lated to  the  two  last  hints.  The  first  of  them  1  ' 
should  not  have  published,  were  I  not  infonned  Uial 
there  is  many  a  husband  who  suffers  very  much 
in  his  private  affairs  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  such 
a  partner  as  is  herealter  mentioned ;  to  whom  I 
may  apply  the  barbarous  inscription  quoted  by 
the  Risliop  of  Salisbury  in  his  travels:  Dum  nvmm 
pia  eat  facta  eat  impia.  "  Through  too  much  piety 
she  became  impious." 

**SlR, 

*'I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  men  that  are 
plagued  witli  a  gusnel  gossip,  so  common  among 
dissenti*rs  (et«pi*ciaUy  friends).  Lectures  in  the 
morning,  church-mue'tings  at  noon,  and  prepara- 
tion-sermons at  night,  take  up  so  much  oi  her 
time,  it  is  very  rare  she  knows  what  ve  have  for 
dinner.  unloHS  when  the  preacher  is  to  be  at  it. 
With  him  come  a  tribe,  alt  brothers  and  sisters  it 
seems ;  while  othors,  really  such,  are  deemed  no 
relations.  If  at  any  time  I  have  her  company 
alone,  she  is  a  mere  sermon  pop-gnn,  repeating 
and  discharging  texts,  proofs,  and  applications  so 
perpetually,  that  however  weary  I  may  go  to  bedL 
the  noise  in  my  head  will  not  let  me  sleep  till 
toward  morning.  The  misi'ry  of  my  case,  and 
gn>at  numlMirs  of  such  Miifere'rs,  plead  your  pitj 
and  speedy  relief;  otlui vise  I  must  expect,  in  a 
little  time,  to  be  lectured,  preached,  and  prayed 
into  want,  unlt'se  the  happiness  of  being  sooner 
talked  to  death  prevent  it. 

"  I  am,  etc. 

"  R.  O."* 

The  second  letter,  rslatiTe  to  the  ogliug-msstn^ 
nmsthus: 


THS  8PBGTAT0R. 


''Me.  Bpbctatok, 

"I  am  an  Irish  getitlemaii  that  hav«  timTeled 
maay  yeani  for  my  improvement;  durinar  which 
time  I  nave  aooomplishcd  myself  in  the  whole  art 
of  ogling,  as  it  IS  at  present  practiced  in   the 

rlite  nations  of  Europe.  Bein^i^  thus  qualified, 
intend,  by  the  advice  of  my  friends,  to  set  up 
for  an  ogling-maKter.  I  teach  the  church  ogle  in 
the  morning,  and  the  play-house  o^Ie  by  candle* 
light  I  have  also  brought  over  with  me  a  new 
flying  ogle  fit  fur  the  rin^ ;  which  I  teach  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  or  m  any  hour  of  the  day, 
bj  darkening  one  of  mv  windows.  I  have  a 
manuscript  by  me  callea  The  Complete  Ogler, 
whidi  I  shall  make  ready  to  show  on  any  oc- 
oasion.  In  the  meantime,  I  beg  you  will  publish 
tha  substance  of  this  letter  in  an  advertisement, 
and  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

0.  "Tour,  etc" 
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Ride,  bI  npb Habt. 

Langh,  if  jou  ara  wife. 

Ha.  HoBBS,  in  his  Discourse  of  Human  Nature, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  much  the  best  of 
all  his  workH,  after  some  very  curious  observations 
upon  laughter,  concludes  thus :  "  The  passion  of 
laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising 
from  some  sudden  conception  of  some  enitnency  in 
•urselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmities  of 
others,  or  with  our  own  formerly  :  for  men  laugh 
at  the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come 
suddenly  to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with 
tham  any  present  dishonor." 

According  to  this  author,  therefore,  when  we 
biear  a  man  laugh  excessively,  instead  of  saying 
he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very 
proud.  And  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom 
of  this  matter,  we  shall  meet  with  many  observa- 
tions to  confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  Every  one 
laughs  at  somebody  that  is  in  an  inferior  state  of 
lolly  to  himself.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for 
•very  ffroat  house  in  England  to  keep  a  tame  fool 
dressed  in  petticoats,  that  the  heir  of  the  family 
miffht  have  an  opportunity  of  joking  u^n  hirn, 
ana  diverting  hiniiielf  with  his  absurdities.  For 
the  same  reason,  idiots  are  still  in  request  in  most 
of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  not  a 
prince  of  any  great  magnificence,  who  has  not  two 
or  three  dressed,  distinguished,  undisputed  fools 
in  his  retinue,  whom  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are 
always  breaking  their  jests  upon. 

This  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  in- 
dustry and  application  than  for  wit  and  humor, 
hang  up  in  several  of  their  streets  what  they  call 
the  sign  of  the  Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  idiot 
dressed  in  a  ciip  and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  most 
immoderate  manner.  This  is  a  standing  jest  at 
Amsterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with  some  per- 
•on  or  other  that  is  below  him  in  point  of  under 
•tandlng.  and  triumphs  in  the  superiority  of  his 

Enioa,  while  he  ha«i  such  objects  ot  derision  before 
I  eyes.   Mr.  Dennis  has  very  well  expressed  this 
in  a  couple  of  humorous  lines,  which  arc  part  of  a 
^on  of  a  satire  in  Monsieur  Boiloau:— • 


Thuii  one  fool  loll*  hl«  tongue  out  at  another. 
And  shakee  hi*  emptj  noiUle  at  tila  brother. 

Mfi  HobbA*8  reflection  givaa  us  the  reason  why 
the  insignificant  people  above-mentioned  are  atir- 
jera  up  of  laughter  among  men  of  a  gross  taste:  but 
at  the  more  understancung  part  of  mankind  do 
not  find  their  risibility  afiiected  bj  auoh  ordinary 
okjooUf  it  may  bt  worai  the  while  to  examine  into 


the  several  proyocjUives  of  langhtar  in  BMt 

superior  aanse  and  knowledge. 

in  tlie  first  place  I  must  observe,  tliat  thor 
a  set  of  merry  drollK,  whom  the  common  pec^I 
all   countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love  so  y 
"tliat  they  could  eat  them,"  according  to  the 
proverb:  1  mean  those  circumforaueous  wita  wl 
every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dial 
meat  which  it  loves  best:  in  Holland  they 
termed   Pickled  Herring^ ;  in  France,  Jean 
tagcs  ;  in  Italy,  Macaronies  ;  and  in  Great  Bril 
Jack  Puddings.    These  merry  wags,  from  w 
soever  food  they  receive  their  titles,  that  they 
make  their  audiences  laugh,  always  appear  : 
fool's  coat,  and  commit  such  blunders  and 
takes  in  every  step  they  take,  and  every  word  ' 
utter,  as    those  who  listen  to   them  wouk 
ashamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  understand 
under  the  disguise  of  laughter,  is  nowhere  i 
visible  than  in  that  custom  which  prevails  ei 
where  among  us  on  the  first  day  of  tlie  pit 
month,  when  everybody  takes  it  into  his  nei 
make  as  many  foofs  as  he  can.    In  proportio 
there  are  more  follies  discovered,  so  there  is  i 
laughter  on  this  day  than   on  any  other  io 
whole  year.      A  neighbor    of   mine,  who 
haberdiLsher  by  trade,  and  a  very  shallow 
ceited  fellow,  makes  his  boast  that  for  these 
years  successively  he  has  not  made  less  th 
hundred  April  fools.    My  landlady  had  a  fa 
out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  sen 
every  one  of  her  children  upon  some  sleev 
errand,  as  she  terms  it.    Her  eldest  son  we 
buy  a  halfpenny-worth  of  inkle  at  a  shoemal 
the  eldest  daughter  was  dispatched  half  a  m: 
see  a  monster ;  and  in  short  the  whi>le  fami 
innocent  children    made  April  fools.    Nay 
landlady  herself  did  not  escape  him.    This  e; 
fellow  has  laughed  upon  these  conceits  ever  f 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  coo 
to  one  day  in  a  twelvemonth;  but  tJicre  is  an 
nious  tribe  of  men  sprung  up  of  late  yean, 
are  for  making  April  fools  every  day  in  the 
These  gentlemen  are  commonly  distinguish) 
the  name  of  Biters ;  a  race  of  men  tliat  are  f 
tually  employed  in  laughing  at  those  mis 
which  are  of  their  own  production. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is 
refined  than  another,  ho  chooses  his  fool  ou 
lower  or  higher  class  of  mankind ;  or  to  spc 
a  more  phimsophical  language,  that  secret  e 
or  pride  of  heart  which  is  generally  called  1 
tcr,  arises  in  him.  from  his  comparing  himsell 
an  object  below  him,  whether  it  so  happens  t 
be  a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool.  It  is,  ic 
very  possible  that  the  persons  wc  lau^h  at  n 
the  main  of  their  characters  be  niucn  wise: 
than  ourselves ;  but  if  they  would  have  ua 
at  them,  they  must  fall  short  of  us  in  tho 
spccts  which  stir  up  Uiis  passion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted 
speculations,  if  I  show,  that  when  a  man  < 
makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  some  od 
or  infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the 
sentation  which  he  makes  of  others ;  anc 
when  we  laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  iuar 
thing,  it  is  at  some  action  or  incident  that 
a  remote  analogy  to  any  blunder  or  al»urc 
reasonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life ;  I  shall  pt 
the  consideration  of  those  stage  coxcombs  tl 
able  to  shake  a  whole  audience,  and  take 
of  a  particular  sort  of  men  who  are  such  pro' 
of  mirth  in  conversation,  that  it  is  impossil 
a  club  or  merry  meeting  to  subsist  without  t' 
I  mean  tiiose  honest  gentlemen  that  ara  i 
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Id  IIm  wit  aad  miUcrj  of  their  woll-i 
wuhcn  and  compantoiM;  that  are  peltiKl  bj  mon,  I 
watmm,  and  children,  fricndu  and  fuen,  and  in  aj 
w«ml,acand  a-s  btitts  in  conversation,  for  e?ery  one  I 
ti»  sho<it  at  that  pleases.  I  know  several  of  these  ' 
bcittift  who  a<T  men  of  wit  and  Dense,  though  by 
some  odd  Utm  of  humor,  some  unlucky  cast  in 
their  person  or  behavior,  they  have  always  the 
BiaCortunc  t<»  make  the  company  merry.  The 
tonth  of  it  I*,  a  man  in  not  qualified  for  a  butti 
who  has  not  a  ifood  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  even 
in  the  ridiculous  side  of  his  character.  A  stupid 
butt  ia  only  fit  for  the  conversation  of  ordinary 
people:  men  of  wit  require  one  that  will  give  them 
vHaj,  and  bestir  himself  in  the  absurd  part  of  his 
odiaTior.  A  butt  with  these  accomplishments 
fre^oentij  gets  the  hiugh  on  his  side  and  turns  the 
ridicule  upon  him  tl^  attacks  him.  Sir  John 
Falstaff  was  a  hero  of  this  species,  and  gives  a 
good  description  of  himself  in  his  capacity  of  a 
Dott*  after  the  following  manner:  "Men  of  all 
•orti/'  says  that  merry  anight,  "  take  a  pride  to 
gnd  at  me.  The  brain  of  man  is  not  able  to  in- 
fwit  anything  that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I 
invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am  not  only  witty 
in  mjaelf,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men. 

C. 


Ho.  48.]      WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  25, 1711. 

— — '^  Wr  rauitaf  adttam  rfU  nqw  flguna 
Bapperlt Ovm,  Mut  ziv,  662. 

Ibioiiigh  TArioot  eh^MS  ha  often  Andi  Moen. 

Mt  eorrespondents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not,  from 
lo  time,  let  them  know  I  have  received  their 
The  most  effectual  way  will  be  to  publish 
of  them  that  arc  upon  important  subjects; 
which  I  shall  introduce  with  a  letter  of  my  own 
shsfc  I  wiDte  a  fortnight  ago  to  a  fraternity  who 
thooght  fit  to  make  me  an  honorary  member. 

Tk  tke  Pntident  mnd  Felloum  of  tU  U<fly  dub. 
"  Hat  it  plkasx  Youa  DEFoaMiriics. 

**!  have  received  the  notification  of  the  honor 
joa  have  done  me,  in  admitting  me  into  your 
•aeicty.  I  acknowledge  my  want  of  merit,  and 
lor  tliat  reason  shall  endeavor  at  all  times  to  make 
vp  my  own  failures,  by  introducing  and  recom- 
mradmg  to  the  club  persons  of  more  undoubted 
qualifications  than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  shall  next 
week  come  down  in  the  stage-coach,  in  order  to 
lake  my  seat  at  the  board ;  and  shall  brine  witli 
me  a  candidate  of  each  tiex.  The  persons  1  bIiuII 
preeant  to  you,  arc  an  old  Uuiu  and  a  modern  Pict 
If  they  are  not  so  eminently  gifted  by  nature  as 
ma  aasembly  expects,  give  me  leave  to  say  their 
noquired  ugliness  is  greater  than  any  that  has  ever 
yei  appeared  before  vou.  The  beau  has  varied  his 
dreas  every  day  in  nis  life  for  those  thirty  years 
past,  and  still  added  to  the  deformity  he  was  bom 
with.  The  Pict  has  still  greater  merit  toward  us, 
tad  has.  ever  since  xhe  came  to  years  of  discre- 
tion, deserted  the  handsome  party,  and  taken  all 
po*Mbl*.'  pains  to  acquire  the  tace  in  which  1  sliall 
preMcnt  her  to  your  consideration  and  favor. 
"I  am.  Gentlemen, 
"  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

**  Thb  SptCTATOa." 
"P.  S.  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  admit 
people  of  quality." 

**)Ca.  Sracn-AToa.  April  17. 

"To  show  you  there  arc  among  us  of  the  vain 
weak  KZ,  aoinc  that  have  honesty  and  fortitude 
enough  to  dare  to  be  uglv,  and  willing  to  be 
thou^it  wo,  I  apply  myself  to  joa,  to  beg  your 


interest  and  recommendation  to  the  Ugly  club.  If 
my  own  word  will  not  bo  taken  (thou^  in  this 
case  a  woman's  ma^),  I  can  brine  cr^ible  wit- 
nesses of  my  qualifications  for  Uieir  company, 
whether  thcv  insist  upon  hair,  forehead,  eyos, 
checks,  or  cfiin ;  to  which  I  must  add,  that  I  find 
it  easier  to  lean  to  my  left  side  Uian  to  my  right. 
I  hope  I  am  in  all  respects  agreeable;  and  for 
humor  and  mirth.  I  will  keep  up  to  the  president 
himself.  All  the  favor  I  will  pretend  to  is,  that  as 
I  am  the  first  woman  who  has  appeared  desiroui 
of  good  company  and  agreeable  conversation,  I 
may  take,  and  keep,  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 
And  indeed  I  think  they  want  a  carver,  which  I 
can  be,  after  as  ugly  a  manner  as  they  could  wish. 
I  desire  your  thougnts  of  my  claim  as  soon  as  you 
can.  Add  to  my  features  the  length  of  my  face, 
which  is  a  full  half-yard;  though  I  never  knew  the 
reason  of  it  till  you  gave  one  for  the  shortness  of 
yours.  If  I  knew  a  name  ugly  enoueh  to  belong 
to  the  above  described  face,  1  woula  feign  one ; 
but,  to  my  unspeakable  misfortune,  my  name  ia 
the  only  disagreeable  prettincss  about  me ;  ao 
prithee  make  one  for  mo  that  signifies  all  the  de- 
formity in  the  world.  You  understand  Latin,  but 
be  sure  bring  it  in  with  my  being,  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart, 

"  X  our  most  frightful  admirar  and  servant, 

"HxCATldSA." 

"Mr.  Spectator, 

"I  read  your  discourse  upon  affectation,  and 
from  the  remarks  made  in  it,  examined  my  own 
heart  ao  strictly,  that  I  tliought  I  had  found  out 
its  most  secret  aveunes,  with  a  resolution  to  be 
aware  of  tliem  for  the  futura.  But  alas  I  to  my 
sorrow  I  now  understand  that  I  have  several  follies 
which  I  do  not  know  the  root  of.  I  am  an  old 
fellow,  and  extremely  troubled  with  the  ^ut;  but 
having  always  a  strong  vanity  toward  being  pleas* 
ing  in  the  eyes  of  women,  I  never  have  a  moment's 
ease,  but  I  am  mounted  in  high  heeled  shoes,  with 
a  glazed  wax-leather  instep.  1Vo  days  after  a 
severe  fit,  I  was  invited  to  a  friend's  house  in  the 
city,  where  I  believed  I  sho\ild  see  ladies;  and 
with  my  nsual  complaisance,  crippled  myself  to 
wait  upon  them.  A  very  sumptuous  table,  agree- 
able company,  and  kind  reception,  were  but  so 
many  importunate  additions  to  the  torment  I  was 
in.  A  gentleman  of  the  family  observed  my  con- 
dition; and  soon  after  the  queen's  health,  he  in 
tlie  presence  of  the  whole  company,  with  liis  own 
hands,  dej^nradcd  me  into  an  old  pair  of  his  own 
shoes.  Tliis  operation,  before  fine  ladies,  to  me 
(who  am  bv  nature  a  coxcomb)  was  sufieri^  with 
the  same  relucttnce  as  they  admit  the  help  of  men 
in  the  greatest  extremity.  The  return  of  ease  made 
me  forgive  the  rough  obligation  laid  upon  me, 
which  at  that  time  relieveiT  my  body  from  a  dis- 
temper, and  will  ray  mind  finever  from  a  foll^. 
For  the  dvarity  rcceiv(^d,  I  return  my  thanks  this 
way.  Your  Aiost  humble  servant. 

*•  Sir,  Epping,  April  18. 

"  We  have  your  papers  here  the  morning  they 
come  out,  and  we  have  been  very  well  entertained 
with  your  last,  up<m  the  false  ornaments  of  per- 
sons who  represent  heroes  in  a  tragedy.  What 
made  your  speculation  come  very  Kcasonably 
among  us  is,  that  we  have  now  at  this  place  a 
company  of  strollers,  who  are  far  from  offending 
ill  the  impertinent  splendor  of  the  drama.  They 
are  so  far  from  falling  into  these  false  gallantries, 
that  the  stage  is  here  in  its  original  situation  of  a 
cart.  Alexander  the  Great  was  acted  by  a  fellow 
in  a  paper  cravaL  The  next  day  the  Earl  of  Essex 
seemed  to  have  no  distress  but  his  poverty;  and 
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my  Lord  Foppington  the  same  momiDg  wanted 
any  better  racaus  to  »how  himseif  a  fup,  thau  by 
wearing  stuck ings  of  different  colors,  iu  a  wurti* 
though  they  Iiuve  had  a  full  barn  fur  many  days 
togetiii'r,  our  itinerants  are  still  so  wretchedly 
poor,  that  without  you  can  prvvail  to  send  us  the 
rurnitiire  you  furhid  at  the  play-house,  the  heroes 
appear  only  like  sturdy  beggars,  and  the  heroines 
gipsies.  Wc  have  hacl  but  one  part  which  was 
performed  and  dresKcd  with  propriety,  and  that 
was  Justic4t  Clodpate.  This  was  so  well  done, 
that  it  offended  Mr.  Justice  Overdo,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  our  whole  audience,  was  (like  Quixote  in 
the  puppet-show)  so  highly  provoked,  that  he  told 
them,  li  they  would  move  compassion,  it  should 
be  in  their  own  persons,  and  not  in  the  characters 
of  distressed  princes  and  potentates.  He  told  them, 
if  they  were  so  good  at  finding  the  way  to  people's 
hearts,  they  should  do  it  at  the  end  of  bridges  or 
church  purches,  in  their  proper  vocation  of  beg- 
gars. This,  the  justice  says,  they  must  expect, 
since  they  could  not  be  contented  to  act  heathen 
warriors,  and  such  fellows  as  Alexander,  but  must 
presume  to  make  a  mockery  of  one  of  the  quorum. 
K.  "Your  servant." 


No.  49.]    THURSDAY,  APRIL  26, 1711. 

■  ■Ilominem  pagina  nostra  sapit. — Mact. 
M«u  and  nianne n  I  daacribe. 

It  is  very  natural  fur  a  man  who  is  not  turned 
for  mirthful  nuH.*tings  of  men,  or  assemblies  of  the 
fair  H4fx,  to  di'light  in  that  sort  of  conversation 
which  we  iind  in  cxiffco-honses.  Here  a  man  of  my 
temper  is  in  his  clement;  for  if  he  cannot  talk,  he 
can  still  be  more  agreeable  to  his  company,  as  well 
&s  ploaMHl  in  himself,  in  being  only  a  hearer.  It 
is  a  secret  known  but  to  few,  yet  of  no  small  use 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  wnen  you  fall  into  a 
man's  conversation,  the  first  thing  you  should 
consider  is,  whether  lie  has  a  greater  inclination 
to  he«ir  you.  or  that  you  should  hear  him.  The 
latter  is  the  more  general  desire,  and  I  know  very 
able  flatterers  that  never  speak  a  word  in  praise 
of  the  i)ersons  from  whom  they  obtain  daily  favors, 
but  still  practice  a  skillful  attention  to  whatever 
is  uttered  oy  those  witli  whom  they  converse.  We 
are  very  curious  to  observe  the  behavior  of  great 
men  aiid  their  clients;  but  the  sania  passions  and 
interests  move  men  in  lo\ver  spherca;  and  I  (that 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  make  observations) 
see  in  every  parish,  street,  lane,  and  alley,  of  this 
populous  city,  a  little  potentate  that  has  his  court 
and  his  flatterers,  who  lay  snares  for  his  affection 
and  favor  by  the  same  arts  that  aro  practiced  upon 
men  in  higher  stations. 

In  tbe  place  I  most  usually  frctjucnt,  men  differ 
rather  in  the  time  of  day  in  which  they  make  a 
figure,  than  in  any  rtuxl  greatness  above  one  an- 
other. I,  wlio  am  at  the  coffi^c-lionse  at  six  in  the 
morning,  know  that  my  friend  Beaver,  the  haber- 
dasher, has  a  levee  of  more  undissembled  friends 
and  admirers  than  most  of  the  courtiers  or  gene- 
rals of  Great  Britain.  P2very  man  about  him  has, 
perhaps,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand;  but  none  can 
pretend  to  guess  what  step  will  be  taken  in  any 
one  court  of  Europe,  till  sir.  Beaver  has  thrown 
down  his  pipe,  and  declares  what  measures  the 
allies  must  enter  into  upon  this  new  posture  of  af- 
fairs. Our  coffee-house  is  near  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  and  Beaver  has  tlie  audience  and  admira- 
tion of  his  neighbors  from  six  till  within  a  Quarter 
of  eight,  at  which  time  he  is  interrupted  oy  tlia 
students  of  the  house ;  some  of  whom  are  ready 
dressed  for  Westminster  at  eight  in  a  morning, 
with  faces  as  busy  as  if  they  were  retained  in 


every  cause  there;  and  others  eomt  in  flMir  m 

Sowna  to  saunter  away  their  time,  as  if  they  i 
esigned  to  go  thither.    I  do  not  know  that  I 
in  any  of  my  walks,  objects  which  move  bot] 
spleen  and  laughter  so  effectually,  as  those  y 
fellows  at  the  Grecian,  Squire's,  Searle's,  an 
other  coffee-houses  adjacent  to  the  law,  wh< 
early  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  publish 
laziness.    One  would  think  these  young  virti 
take  a  ^y  cap  and  slippers,  with  a  scarf  and  j 
colored  gown,  to  be  the  ensiras  of  dignity;  v 
vain  things  approach  each  omer  with  an  air,  i 
shows  they  regard  one  another  for  their  veatn 
I  have  observed,  that  the  superiority  among 
proceeds  from  an  opinion  of  gallantry  and  & 
The  gentleman  in  the  strawberry  sash,  whc 
sides  so  much  over  the  rest,  has,  it  seems 
scribed  to  every  opera  this  last  winter,  m 
supposed    to    receive    favors    from    one  o 
actresses. 

When  the  day  grows  too  busy  for  these  s 
men  to  enjoy  any  longer  the  pleasures  of 
dishabille  with  anr  manner  of  confidence 
^ive  place  to  men  who  have  business  or  good 
in  their  faces,  and  come  to  the  coffee-liouse 
to  transact  affairs,  or  enjoy  conversation, 
persons  to  whose  behavior  and  discourse  I 
most  regard,  are  such  as  are  between  thcs 
sorts  of  men  ;  such  as  have  not  spirits  too 
to  be  happy  and  well  pleased  in  a  private  i 
tion,  nor  complexions  too  warm  to  make  the 
gleet  \he  duties  and  relations  of  life.     Of 
sort  of  men  consist  the  worthier  part  of  nuu 
of  these  are  all  good  fathers,  ^nerous  brc 
sincere  friends,  and  faithful  suojects.    Thf 
tertainments  arc  derived  rather  from  reasoi 
imagination :  whicli  is  the  cause  that  there 
impatience  or  instability  in  their  speech  or  i 
You  see  in  their  countenances  they  are  at 
and  in  quiet  possession  of  the  present  inst 
it  passes,  without  desiring  to  quicken  it  by 
fyiug  any  passion,  or  prosecuting  any  new  < 
These  are  the  men  formed  for  society,  and 
little  communities  which  we  express  by  th( 
neighborhood. 

The  coffee-house  is  the  place  of  render? 
all  that  live  near  it,  who  are  thus  turned  tc 
calm  and  ordinary  life.     Eubulus  preside 
the  middle  hours  of  the  day,  when  this  asi 
of  men  meet  together.    He  enjoys  a  great  i 
handsomely,  witnout  launchins^  into  expenr 
exerts  many  noble  and  useful  qualities,  i 
appearing  in  any  public  employment.    H 
dom  and  knowledge  aro  serviceable  to  a 
think  fit  to  make  use  of  them ;  and  he  d( 
office  of  a  counsel,  a  judge,  an  executor, 
friend,  to  all  his  acquaintance,  not  only  i 
the  profits  which  attend  such  oflices,  bi 
without  the  deference  and    homage  whi 
usually  paid  to  them.    The  giving  of  thn 
displeasinff  to  him.     Tlie  greatest  gratitu 
can  show  iiim  is,  to  let  him  see  that  jot 
better  man  for  his  services ;  and  tliat  yon 
ready  to  oblige  others,  as  he  is  to  oblige  y< 
In  the  private  exigencies  of  his  frien 
lends  at  lejral  value  considerable  sums  wb 
might  highly  increase  by  rolling  in   the 
stocks.    Re  does  not  consider  in  whose  ha 
money  will  improve  most,  but  where  it  ' 
most  good. 

Eubulus  has  so  ^at  an  authority  in  h 
diurnal  audience,  tJnat  when  he  shakes  hi 
at  any  piece  of  public  news,  tli(>y  all  of  X}, 
pear  dejected ;  and  on  the  contrary,  go  fa 
their  dinners  with  a  good  stomach  and  c 
aspect  when  Kubulus  soem^i  to  intimate  tlial 
go  well.    Nay,  their  venoralion  toward  hij 
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freat,  that  wImb  Umj  are  in  other  company-  they 
speak  and  act  after  him ;  are  wiae  in  his  sen- 
tenona,  and  are  no  sooner  sat  down  at  thuir  o\ru 
Cables,  but  Xhc^  hope  or  fear,  rejoice  or  despond, 
as  tliey  saw  him  do  at  the  coneo-house.  In  a 
word,  every  man  is  Eabulus  as  soon  as  his  bock 
is  turned. 

Haying  here  given  an  account  of  the  several 
ripigna  that  succeed  each  other  from  day-break  till 
dinner-time,  I  shall  mention  the  monarchH  of  tlie 
afternoon  on  another  occasion,  and  shut  up  the 
whole  series  of  them  with  the  history  of  Tom  the 
Tyrant  ;*  who,  as  the  first  minister  of  the  cuffee- 
house,  takes  the  government  upon  him  between 
the  honrs  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  and  gives 
his  orders  in  the  most  arbitrary  inannor  to  the 
senranta  below  him,  as  to  the  disposition  of 
liqoors,  coal,  and  cinders. — R. 


Ko.  50.]    FRIDAY.  APRIL  27.  1711. 

Kanqoam  sUad  nstiua,  slind  nwientia  dixit 

Jut.,  Sat.  xix, 

Oood  tifto  sad  Bstaz*  slwaja  Bftak  the  nma. 


When  the  four  Indian  kings  were  in  this  coun- 
try about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed  with 
the  rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day  to- 
gether, bcinff  wonderfully  struck  with  tlie  sight  of 
everything  Uiat  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have 
since  their  departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make 
many  inquirii^s  of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer, 
relating  to  their  manners  and  conversation,  as  also 
concerning  the  remarks  which  they  made  in  this 
country ;  for  next  to  the  forming  a  right  notion  of 
such  Mrant^rs.  I  should  be  desirous  of  learning 
what  idea*«  thoy  have  conceived  of  us. 

The  upholBterer  finding  my  friend  verv  inqnisi- 
tire  about  thoM  his  lodgers,  brought  nim  some 
time  since  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  as- 
sured him  were  written  by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua 
Rftfih  Tow,  and.  as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by 
kr>me  mist^e.  These  pajpers  are  now  translated, 
and  coiitjiiu  abundance  ot  very  odd  observations, 
vbich  I  find  this  little  fraternity  of  kinjEfs  made 
during  their  stay  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I 
sball  pre!<ent  my  reader  with  a  short  specimen  of 
them  ill  tliJA  paper,  and  may  perhaps  communicate 
nii^re  to  him  nereafter.  In  tne  article  of  London 
an*  tlie  following  words,  which,  without  doubt 
are  meant  uf  the  church  of  St.  Paul : 

*'  On  the  mi»st  rising  part  of  the  town  there 
standi  a  hu*^  houHo,  big  enough  to  contain  the 
wh'ile  natifin  of  which  I  am  King.  Our  ^ood 
brother  E  Tow  O  Koam,  king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of 
opiniim  it  wom  made  by  the  hands  of  that  great 
GtMi  tn  whom  it  is  consecrated.  The  kiii(j:s  of 
Granajah  and  of  the  Six  Nations  believe  that  it 
was  croHted  with  tlic  earth,  and  produced  on  the 
same  day  with  the  sun  and  moon.  But  for  my 
4ywn  part,  by  the  best  information  that  I  could  ^t 
of  this  niatt^T,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodi- 
i^uus  pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  now 
bear*  by  several  tofils  and  instruments,  of  which 
they  have  n  wonderful  variety  in  tills  co.«ntrv.  It 
was  pn»baMy  at  first  a  hu^e  ruisKliapen  rooK  that 
grew  up«»n  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  natives 
of  the  country  (after  havin?  cut  into  a  kind  of 
regular  figiirv;)  iKired  and  hollowed  with  increilible 
pains  and  industry,  till  they  had  wrought  in  it  all 
those  beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into  \vhich  it  is 
divided  at  this  day.  As  MK)n  as  this  rock  was 
thus  curiously  scooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious 
Dumber  o*  bandi  must  have  been  employed  in 


chipping  the  outside  of  it,  which  is  now  as  smooth 
as  tne  surface  of  a  peblde;  and  is  in  several 
places  hewn  out  into  pillars  that  stand  like  the 
trunks  ot  so  many  trees  bound  about  the  top  with 
garlands  of  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  when  this 
great  work  was  begun,  which  must  have  been 
many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  some  religion 
among  this  people ;  for  they  give  it  tlie  name  of  a 
temple,  and  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  designed 
for  men  to  pay  their  devotion  in.  And  indeed 
there  are  several  reasons  which  make  us  think 
that  tlie  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly  among 
them  some  sort  of  worship,  for  they  set  apart  every 
seventh  day  as  sacred ;  but  upon  my  goinsr  into 
one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that  day,  i  could  not 
observe  any  circumstance  of  devotion  in  their  beha- 
vior.   There  was  indeed  a  man  in  black,  who 


•Hm  wsttar  of  Chsl  ooamhoaMm,tnqjimtXj  nkk-nmadd Sir 


mounted  above  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  utter  some- 
thing with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence ;  but  as  for 
those  underneath  him,  instead  of  paying  their 
worship  to  the  deity  of  the  place,  they  were  most 
of  them  bowing  and  curtseying  to  one  another, 
and  a  consideraole  number  of  them  fast  asleep. 

**  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men 
to  attend  us,  that  had  enough  of  our  language  to 
make  tliemselves  understood  in  some  few  particu- 
lars. But  we  soon  perceived  that  tlicse  two  were 
very  great  enemies  to  one  another,  and  did  not 
always  agree  in  the  same  story.  We  could  make 
shift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them,  that  this  island 
was  very  much  infested  with  a  monstrous  kind  of 
animids,  in  the  sliapc  of  men,  called  whigs ;  and 
he  often  told  us,  that  he  hoped  we  should  meet 
with  none  of  them  in  our  way.  for  tliat  if  we  did, 
the/  would  be  apt  to  knock  us  down  for  being 
kings. 

••  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much 
of  a  kind  of  animal  called  a  tory,  that  was  as 
^reat  a  monster  as  the  whiff,  and  woiild  treat  us  as 
ill  for  being  foreigners.  These  two  creatures,  it 
seems,  are  born  with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one 
another,  and  engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally 
as  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.*  But  as  we 
saw  none  of  either  of  these  species,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  our  guides  deceived  us  with  misrepre- 
sentations and  fictions,  and  amused  us  with  an 
account  of  such  monsters  as  are  not  really  in  their 
country. 

*•  These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to  pick  ont 
from  the  oiscourse  of  our  interpreters,  which  we 
put  together  as  well  as  we  could,  being  able  to 
understand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of  what 
they  said,  and  afterward  making  up  the  meaning 
of  it  among  ourselves.  The  men  of  the  countnr 
are  very  cuiHiin<r  and  iujjenious  in  handicraft 
works,  but  withal  so  very  idle,  that  we  often  saw 
voung  lusty  raw-boned  follows  carried  up  and 
Hown  the  streets  in  little  co veered  n>onis,  by  a 
COM  pie  of  porters  who  are  hired  for  that  service. 
Their  dress  is  likewise  very  barbarcnis,  for  they 
almost  strangle  themselves  about  the  neck,  and 
bind  their  bodies  with  several  ligatures,  that  we 
are  apt  to  think  are  the  occasion  of  several  dis- 
tempers among  them,  which  our  country  is  en- 
tirely free  from.  Instead  of  those  b«»autiful  feath- 
ers with  which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often 
buy  up  a  monstrous  bush  of  hair,  which  covers 
their  heads  aud  falls  down  in  a  larjre  fleece  below 
the  middle  of  their  backs;  and  with  which  they 
walk  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  are  as  proud 
of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their  own  growth. 

"  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diver- 


•  Of  tb«m  two  anlnult  th«  Indian  kloKW  rould  bare  as 
klua,  and  therefore  Mem  here  to  be  Uliutratiag  *<obaoonus 
per  obiKurlue,'*  and  explaining  the  moniiters  upokea  of  bfan 
fcj  aaiouJa  that  were  not  rmOj  la  tbair  fooatry. 
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■ions,  wboT€  we  hoped  to  have  seen  the  greBi  men 
of  their  country  running  down  a  stag,  or  pitching 
a  bar,  that  we  might  l^bve  diBcoircrad  who  were 
the  persons  uf  the  greatest  abilities  among  thciu  ; 
but  instead  of  lliat,  they  conveyed  us  into  a  huge 
room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of  candles, 
where  this  lazy  pcHiple  sat  still  above  three  hours 
to  see  suvoral  feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by 
others,  who  it  beems  were  paid  for  it. 

"As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being 
able  to  talk  with  them,  we  could  onh'  make  our 
remarks  upon  them  at  a  distance.  Thoy  let  the 
liair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  g[reat  length ;  but 
as  the  men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair 
that  are  none  of  their  own,  the  women,  who  they 
say  have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot, 
and  cover  it  from  bcina^  seen.  The  women  look 
like  angels,  and  would  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
SUA,  were  it  not  for  little  black  spots  that  are  apt 
to  oreak  out  in  their  faces,  and  sometimes  rise  in 
very  odd  figures.  1  have  observed  that  those  little 
blemishes  wear  off  very  soon  ;  but  when  they  dis- 
appear in  one  part  of  the  face,  they  are  very  apt 
to  break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that  I  have  seen 
a  spot  upon  tJie  forehead  in  the  afternoon,  which 
was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning." 

The  autlior  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  breochcs  and  petticoats,  with  many  other  curi- 
ous observations  which  I  shall  reserve  for  another 
occasion.  1  caimot,  however,  conclude  this  paper 
without  taking  notice,  that  amidst  theHo  wild  re- 
marks there  nuw  and  then  appears  something  very 
reasonable.  I  cannot  likewise  forbear  observing, 
that  we  are  nil  guilty  in  some  measure  of  the  same 
narrow  way  of  thinking  which  we  meet  with  in 
this  abstract  of  the  Indian  journal,  when  we  fancy 
the  customs,  dn^i-sos,  and  manners  of  other  coun- 
tries are  ridiculous  and  extravairant,  if  they  do 
not  resemble  those  of  our  own.— C. 


Ko.  51.]     SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1711. 

Torquet  ah  obscenii  Jam  nune  Mnnonibas  anrem. 

Uoa.,  1  Ep.,  ii,  127. 

He  from  the  taste  obeoene  redalma  oar  youth. 

Pupa 

"Ma.  Sri:CTAToa, 

"Mr  fortune,  quality,  and  person,  are  such  as 
Tender  me  as  conspicuous  as  any  young  woman  in 
town.  It  is  in  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  va- 
nities, but  I  have  from  a  very  careful  education, 
contracted  a  great  aversion  to  the  forward  air  and 
foshion  which  is  practiced  in  aU  public  places  and 
as-semblies.  I  attribute  this  very  much  to  tJie 
style  and  manner  of  our  plays.  I  was  last  night 
at  the  Funtral,  where  a  confident  lover  in  the 
piny,  speaking  of  his  mistress,  cries  out — ^'Oh 
that  Harriet  I  to  fold  these  arms  about  the  waist 
of  that  bcautCHius,  struggling,  and  at  last  yielding 
fair  I'  Such  an  image  a#  this  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  presented  to  a  oiaste  and  regular  audience. 
I  expect  your  opinion  of  this  sentence,  and  re- 
commend to  your  consideration,  as  a  Spectator, 
tlic  conduct  of  the  stage  at  presont  with  relation  to 
chastity  and  modesty. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Tour  constant  reader  and  well-wisher.*' 

The  complaint  of  this  young  lady  is  so  just,  that 
the  offsnse  is  gross  enough  to  nave  displeased  per- 
sons who  cannot  pretend  to  that  delicacy  and  mo- 
desty of  which  sne  is  mistress.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  an  author.  If 
Uie  audience  would  but  consider  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  a  q^ri^t^  dialogne  lot  ftfa  aote  to- 


gether, they  would  allow  a  writer,  when  1m  wm 
wit,  and  cannot  please  any  otherwise,  to  helf 
out  with  a  little  smuttiness.  1  will  answer  tor 
poets,  that  no  one  ever  wrote  bawdry,  for  any  ot 
reason  but  dearth  of  invention.  VHien  the  aut 
cannot  strike  out  of  himself  any  more  of  t 
which  he  has  superior  tu  those  who  make  up 
bulk  of  his  audience,  his  natural  recourse  is 
that  which  he  has  in  common  with  them  ;  an 
description  which  gratifies  a  sensual  appetite  i 
please,  when  the  author  ha<«  nothing  about  hin 
delight  a  rcfinc-d.  imagination.  It  is  to  sue 
poverty  we  must  impute  this  and  all  other  ( 
tences  in  pluys.  which  are  of  Uiis  kind,  and  wl 
are  commonly  termed  luscious  expressions.* 

This  expedient  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
lias  been  used  more  or  less  by  nio^t  of  the  autl 
who  have  succeeded  on  the  stage  ;  though  I  ki 
but  one  who  has  professedly  written  a  play  u 
the  basis  of  the  desire  of  muliiplying  our  i 
cics,    and  that  is  the  polite  Sir  George  E 
ridge ;  if  I  understand  wnat  the  lady  would  b( 
in  the  play  called  She  would  if  the  could.    O 
poets  have  here  and  there  given  an   intima 
that  there  is  this  design,  under  all  the  disgn 
and  affectations  which  a  lady  may  put  on ; 
no  author,  except  this,  has  made  sure  work  c 
and  put  the  imaginations  of  the  audience  upon 
one  purpose  from  the  beginning  to  end  of 
comedy.     It  has  always  fared  accordingly ; 
whether  it  be  that  all  who  go  to  this  piece  W( 
if  they  could,  or  that  the  innocents  go  to  i 
guess  only  what  she  would  if  she  could,  the ; 
has  always  been  well  received. 

It  lifts  a  heavy  empty  sentence,  when  thei 
added  to  it  a  lascivious  gesture  of  body; 
when  it  is  too  low  to  be  raised  even  by  th 
fiat  meaning  is  enlivened  by  making  it  a  do 
one.  Writers  who  want  genius,  never  fail  of  k 
ing  tliis  secret  in  reserve,  to  create  a  laugh  or  i 
a  clap.    I,  who  know  nothing  of  women  but 


of  their  dancers  ;  the  advanta|rcs  of  whosep 
persons  are  a  great  help  to  a  dull  play,     wl 
poet  flags  in  writing  lusciously,  a  pretty  girj 
move  lasciviously,  and  have  tno  same  good 
sequence  for  the  author.    Dull  poets  in  this 
use  their  audiences  as  dull   parasites  do 
patrons  ;  when  they  cannot  longer  divert  I 
with  their  wit  or  humor,  they  bait  tlieir  ears 
something  which   is  agreeable  to  tlieir  ten 
thougli    below    their    understanding.      Ap 
cannot  resist  beiu^  pleased,  if  you  give  hi: 
account  of  a  delicious  meal :  or  Clodius,  if 
describe  a  wanton  beauty ;  though,  at  the 
time,  if  you  do  not  awake  those  inclinatioi 
them,  no  men  are  better  judges  of  what  is 
and  delicate  in  conversation.    But  as  I  hav 
fore  observed,  it  is  easier  to  talk  to  tJie  man 
to  the  man  of  sense. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  writers  of  least  I 
ing  are  best  skilled  in  the  luscious  way. 
poetesses  of  the  age  have  done  wonders  in 
kind  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  the  lady  who  ^ 
Iltrahim^f  for  introducing  a  preparatory  scei 
the  very  action,  when  the  emperor  Uirowi 
haudlosrehief  as  a  signal  for  his  mistress  to  U 

•  Be  it  mU  hef«,  to  the  honor  of  the  aothor  of  this 
thMt  he  praoUoed  the  leiwoni  which  he  taught,  and  d 
Rjeei  good  adrloe  fkm  what  qnartar  aoeTcr  it  cami 
paUidied  thia  ladjr's  latter,  and  apnrored  her  indifci 
He  BDbmltled  to  her  oaarara,  eondemiied  himself  pe 
and  ooRoeted  the  obnoslona  paange  of  hla  niaj,  ia  < 
e^oiiwhkliwaapahlWMdl£inI  '^' 
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into  tlie  iiKMt  retired  part  of  the  seraglio.    It 
niudt  be  oonfewed  his  Turkish  Majestj  weut  off  | 
with  a  good  air,  bat  methoaght  we  made  but  a ! 
tad  figure  who  waited  without.     This  ingenious  I 
gentlewomau,   in   this    piece  of  bawdry  refined 
upon  an  author  of  the  same  sex*,  who,  in  the 
Ivoer,  makes  a  country  'squire  strip  to  his  Hol- 
land drawers.    For  Blunt  is  disappointed,  and 
the  cniperor  is  understood  to  go  on  to  the  utmost. 
The  pleasantry  of  strippinjgf  almost  naked  has 
boen  since  practiced  (where  indeed  it  should  have 
been  begun)  very  successfully  at  Bartholomew 
fair.f 

It  ia  not  to  be  here  omitted,  that  in  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  female  compositions,  the  Rover 
ia  very  frequently  sent  on  the  same  errand  ;  as  I 
tMke  It,  above  once  every  act.  This  is  not  wholly 
unnatural ;  for,  they  sav,  the  men  authors  draw 
themaelves  in  their  chief  characters,  and  the 
women  writen  may  be  allowed  the  same  liberty. 
Thus,  as  the  wale  wit  gives  his  hero  a  great  for- 
tune, the  female  gives  her  heroine  a  good  eallant 
at  the  end  of  Uie  play.  But,  indeed,  tnere  is 
hardly  a  plav  one  can  go  to,  but  the  hero  or  fine 
gmtlemaii  oi  it  struts  off  upon  the  same  account, 
and  leaves  us  to  consider  wnat  good  office  he  has 

?at  ua  to,  or  to  employ  ourselves  as  we  please. 
o  be  plain,  a  man  who  frequents  plays  would 
have  a  very  respectful  notion  of  himself,  were  he 
o  FMollect  how  often  he  has  been  used  as  pimp 
ia  rmviahing  tvrants,  or  successful  rakes.  When 
tlie  actors  make  their  exit  on  this  good  occasion, 
the  ladies  are  sure  to  have  an  examining  glance 
from  the  pit  to  see  how  they  relish  what  passes  ; 
and  a  few  lewd  fools  are  very  ready  to  employ 
tWir  talents  upon  the  composure  or  freedom  oi 
their  looka.  Such  incidents  as  these  make  some 
ladies  wholly  absent  themselves  from  the  play- 
konae ;  and  othere  never  miss  the  first  day  of  a 
platyt*  laat  it  should  prove  too  luscious  to  admit 
theur  going  with  any  countenance  to  it  on  the 

If  men  of  wit,  who  think  fit  to  write  for  the 
,  instead  of  this  pitiful  way  of  giving  delight, 
would  turn  their  thoughts  upon  raising  it  from 
anch  good  natural  impulses  as  are  in  the  audience, 
bat  are  choked  up  by  vice  and  luxury,  they  would 
not  only  please,  but  befriend  us  at  tne  same  time. 
If  m  man  had  a  mind  to  be  new  in  his  way  of 
writing,  mii^ht  not  he  who  is  now  represented  as 
a  fine  sentUman,  though  he  betrays  the  honor 
and  bea  of  his  neighbor  and  friend,  and  lies  with 
half  the  women  in  the  play,  and  h  at  last  re- 
warded with  htT  of  the  best  character  in  it ; — I 
any,  upon  giving  the  comedy  another  cast,  might 
not  such  a  one  divert  the  audience  quite  as  well, 
if  at  the  catastrophe  he  were  found  out  for  a 
traitor,  and  met  with  contempt  accordingly? 
There  is  seldom  a  person  devoted  to  above  one 
darlinff  vice  at  a  tiin«;,  so  that  there  is  room 
maaufi  to  catch  at  men's  hearts  to  their  good  and 
advimtage.  if  the  poets  will  altempt  it  with  the 
bonctfty  which  becomcH  their  characters. 

There  is  no  rnan  wh<»  loves  his  bottle  or  his 
mietrean,  in  a  manner  so  very  abandoned,  as  not 
to  be  capable  of  relishing  an  agreeable  character, 
that  ia  no  way  a  slave  t«)  either  of  thcHc  pursuits. 
A  man  that  i^  temperate,  g<*nerous,  valiant,  chaste, 
faithful,  and  honent,  may,  at  the  same  time,  have 
wit,  humor,  good-breeding,  and  gallantry.    While 


•NnLB<>hn. 

f  Tb«  apiMsranee  of  Lady  Mary,  %  rop»4anr«r  at  Itartholo- 
MPV  Air,  fw  ncinurion  to  thto  pnipmr  animatlTerrion. 

XOn  tbe  tv<  n3^hi  of  the  «xhibitioQ  of  a  new  play,  Tirtu- 
•aa  vomea  •boot  thii  tiaia  eama  to  lee  It  In  maaks,  then 
«rom  by  voanca  of  tba  town,  aa  tha  charaoiarlstio  mark  of 


he  exerts  these  latter  qualities,  twenty  occasions 
might  be  invented  to  show  he  is  master  of  the 
other  noble  virtues.  Such  charactera  would  smite 
and  reprove  the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense,  when  he 
is  given  up  to  his  pleasures.  He  would  see  he 
ha.s  been  mistaken  all  this  while,  and  be  con- 
vinced that  a  sound  constitution  and  an  innocent 
mind  are  Uie  true  ingredients  for  becoming,  and 
enjoying  life.  All  men  of  true  taste  woula  call  a 
man  of  wit,  who  should  turn  his  ambition  thie 
way,  a  friend  and  benefactor  to  his  country  ;  but 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  name  they  would  give  him, 
who  makes  use  of  his  capacity  for  contrary  pur- 
poses.— R. 


No.  5Q.]    MONDAY,  APRIL  30,  1711. 

Omnes  at  tecum  merttia  pro  talibiu  annoa 
Exipit,  et  pulehra  fkeiat  te  prole  parentem. 

YiBO.  3in^  1, 78. 

To  crown  thy  worth,  she  duJI  bo  eror  thina^ 
And  make  thee  father  of  a  beauteous  line. 

Air  ingenious  correspondent,  like  a  sprightly 
wife,  will  always  have  the  last  word.  I  did  not 
think  my  last  letter  to  the  deformed  fraternity 
would  have  occasioned  any  anewer,  especially 
since  I  hod  promised  them  so  sudden  a  visit :  but 
as  they  thinx  they  cannot  show  too  great  a  vene- 
ration for  my  person,  they  have  already  sent  me 
up  an  answer.  As  to  the  proposal  of  a  marriage 
between  myself  and  the  matchless  Hecatissa,  I 
have  but  one  objection  to  it ;  which  is,  That  all 
the  society  will  expect  to  be  acquainted  with  her ; 
and  who  can  be  sure  of  keeping  a  woman's  heart 
long  where  she  may  have  so  much  choice?  I  am 
the  more  alarmed  at  this,  because  the  lady  teema 
particularly  smitten  with  men  of  their  make. 

1  believe  I  shall  set  my  heart  upon  her ;  and 
think  never  the  worse  of  my  mistress  for  an  epi- 
mm  a  smart  fellow  wrote,  as  he  thought,  against 
her ;  it  does  but  the  more  recommend  her  to  me. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  discover  that  hit 
malice  is  stolen  from  Martial : 

Tacta  places;  audita  places;  si  non  Tideara, 
Tola  places;  ncutrO)  si  Tideare,  places. 

Whilst  in  the  dark  on  thy  soft  hand  I  hung. 
And  beard  the  tempting  Syren  in  tby  tongue, 
l^liat  flames,  what  darts,  what  angiilsh  I  ondux'dl 
But  when  the  candle  entered,  I  was  cur'd. 

"  Your  letter  to  us  we  have  received,  as  a  sig- 
nal mark  of  your  favor  and  brotherly  affection. 
We  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  sec  your  8hort  face  in 
Oxford  ;  and  since  the  wisdom  of  our  legislature 
has  been  immortalized  in  your  Hpeculations,  and 
our  personal  deformities  in  some  sort  by  you  re- 
corded to  all  posterity,  we  hold  ourselves  m  gra- 
titude bound  to  receive,  with  the  highest  respect, 
all  such  persons  as  for  their  extraordinary  merit 
you  shall  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  to  recom- 
mend unto  the  board.     As  for  tl»e  Pictish  damsel, 
we  have  an  easy  chair  prepared  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table  :  which  we  doubt  not  but  she  will 
gract!  with  a  very  hideous  aspect,  and  much  bet- 
ter become  the  scat  in  the  native  and  unaffected 
uncomeliness  of  her  person,  than   with   all   the 
superficial  airs  of  the  pencil,  whirlj  (as  you  have 
very  ingeniously  observwl)  vanish  with  a  breath, 
ana   the  most  Innocent  adon»r  may   deface  the 
shrine  with  a  salutation,  and  in  tlie  literal  sense 
of  our  poets,  snatch  and  imprint,  his  balmy  kisses, 
and  devour  her  meltinj^  lips.     In  sliort,  the  only 
faces  of   the  Pictish  kind   that  Avill  endure  the 
weather,  must  be  of  Dr.  Carbuncle's  die  ;  though 
his,  in  truth,  has  cost  him  a  world  the  painting  ; 
but  then  he  boasts    with  Zeuxes,  in  aierniloUm 
fingo;  and  oft  jocosely  tells  the  fair  ones,  would 
they  acquire  colors  that  would  stand  ki88ii\|^.th«] 
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Dittit  no  longer  paint,  but  drink  for  a  complexion : 
a  maxim  tlutt  in  this  our  ag«  kait  been  pursued 
with  no  ill  success ;  and  has  been  as  admirable 
in  its  cflfocts,  as  the  famous  cosmetic  mentioned 
in  the  Postman,  and  invented  by  the  renowned 
British  Hippocrates  of  the  pestle  and  mortar; 
making  the  party,  after  a  due  course,  rosy,  hale, 
and  airy ;  and  the  best  and  most  approved  re- 
ceipt now  extant  for  the  fever  of  the  spirits.  But 
to  retiurn  to  our  female  candidate,  who,  I  under- 
stand, is  returned  to  herself,  and  will  no  louder 
hang  out  false  colors ;  as  ahe  is  the  first  of  her 
sex  tliat  has  done  us  so  great  an  honor,  she  will 
certainly  in  a  very  short  time,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  be  a  lady  of  the  most  celebrated  defonnity 
now  living,  and  meet  with  many  admirers  here 
as  frightful  as  herself.  But  bein^  a  long-headed 
^utlewomaii,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  she  has  some 
farther  design  than  you  have  yet  penetrated  ;  and 
perhaps  has  mure  mmd  to  the  Spectator  than  any 
of  his  fraternity,  as  the  person  ot  all  the  world  she 
could  like  for  a  paramour.  And  if  so.  really  I 
cannot  but  applaud  her  choice,  and  should  be  glad, 
if  it  might  he  in  my  power,  to  effect  an  amicable 
accommiMlation  betwixt  two  faces  of  such  dilferent 
extremes,  as  the  only  possible  expedient  to  mend 
the  breed,  and  rectify  tlie  physiognomy  of  the 
family  on  lK>th  sides.  And  again,  as  she  is  a  lady 
of  a  very  fluent  elocution,  you  need  not  fear  tliat 
your  child  will  be  burn  dumb,  which  oiherwiHc 
you  might  have  some  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
of.  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  can  see  nothing 
shocking  in  it ;  for  thougii  she  has  not  a  face  like 
a  john-apple,  yet  as  a  late  friend  of  mine,  who  at 
sixty-five  ventured  on  a  lass  of  fifteen,  very  tm^ 
qucnlly  in  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life  gave 
me  to  understand,  that  as  old  as  he  then  seemed, 
when  they  were  first  married  he  and  his  spouse 
could  make  but  fourscore  ;  so  may  Madam  ileca- 
tissa  very  justly  allege  hereafter,  tliat  a»  long-vis- 
a^^  as  she  may  then  be  thought,  upon  their  wcd- 
ding-day  Mr.  Spectator  and  sue  had  but  half  an 
ell  of  face  bi'twixt  them ;  and  this  my  worthy  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Serjeant  Chin,  always  maintained  to 
be  no  more  than  the  true  oval  proportion  between 
man  and  wife.  But  as  this  may  be  a  new  Uiing  to 
you,  who  have  hitherto  had  no  expectations  from 
women,  I  shall  allow  you  what  time  you  think  fit 
to  consider  on  it ;  not  without  some  hope  of  seeing 
at  last  your  thouKhts  hereupon  subjoined  to  mine, 
and  which  is  an  honor  mucn  desired  by, 
'*  Sir,  your  assured  friend, 

"And  most  humble  servant, 
"HuQH  GoBux,  ProBee." 

The  following  letter  has  not  much  in  it,  but,  as 
it  is  written  in  ray  own  praise,  I  cannot  from  my 
heart  suppress  it. 

"Sia, 

"  You  proposed,  in  your  Spectator  of  last  Tues- 
day, Mr.  Uobbs's  hypothesis  for  solving  that  very 
odd  phenomenon  of  laughter.  You  luive  made  the 
hypothesis  valuable  by  espousinff  it  yourself;  for 
had  it  continued  Mr.  Hobo^'s,  not>ody  would  have 
minded  it.  Now  here  this  perplexed  case  arises. 
A  certain  company  laughea  very  heartily  upon 
the  reading  of  that  very  paper  of  yours  ;  and  the 
truth  on  it  is,  he  must  be  a  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary constancy  that  could  stand  out  ag:unst  so 
mach  comedy,  and  not  do  as  we  did.  Now  there 
are  few  men  in  the  world  so  far  lost  to  all  good 
sense,  as  to  look  upon  yoo  to  be  a  man  in  a  state 
of  folly  '  inferior  to  himself.' — Pray  then  how  do 
you  justify  your  hypotheaia  of  laugntert 

"  Your  moat  humble,  Q.  R. 

"ThntBdaj,  the  S6th  of  the  month  of  foola." 


"Sib, 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  mast  desfn  jou 
recollect  yonrself ;  and  you  will  find,  that  wl 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  be  so  merry  over  mj  | 
per,  you  laughed  at  the  idiot,  the  Oerman  conrti 
the  gaper,  the  merry-andrew,  the  haberdasher, ' 
biter,  Che  butt,  and  not  at 

"  Your  humble  Mryant, 

R.  "  The  SpxcTAToa.' 


No.  53.1    TUESDAY,  MAY   1,  1711. 

Aliqauulo  boniu  dormttat  Uomanu. 

U(».,  Am.  Poet,  vsr.  3^ 

Uomer  himMlf  hsth  been  obierT«d  to  nod. 


Mr  correspondents  grow  so  numerous,  th; 
cannot  avoia  frequently  inserting  their  appl 
tions  to  me. 

"  Ma.  Spectatob, 

"  I  am  fflad  I  can  inform  you,  that  your  en' 
vors  to  adorn  that  sex,  whicn  is  the  fairest  pai 
the  visible  creation,  are  well  received,  and  lik 
prove  not  unsuccessful.  The  triumph  of  Da] 
over  her  sister  Lstitia  has  been  tne  subjec 
conversation    at  several  tea-tables  where  I 

f present ;  and  I  have  observed  the  fair  circle  o 
ittle  pleased  to  find   you  considering  then 
reasonable  creatures,  and  endeavoring  to  bi 
that  Maliometan  custom,  which  had  too  much 
vailed  even  in  this  island,  of  treating  wome 
if  they  had  no  souls.    I  must  do  them  the  va 
to  say,  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanttn 
the  fiuishinff  of  these  lovely  pieces  of  hi 
nature,  beside  the  turning  and  applying  theii 
bition  properly,  and  the  keepin?  them  up  to  a  i 
of  what  is  their  true  merit.    Lpictetus,  that 
honest  philosopher,  as  little  as  he  had  of  falli 
appears  to  have  understood  them  as  well  m 
pilite  St.  Kvremont,  and  has  hit  this  point 
luckily.    'When  young  women,'  says  ne,  U 
at  a  certain   age,  they  hear   Uiemselves   < 
Mistresses,  and  are  made  to  believe   that 
only  business  is  to  please  the  men;  theg 
meaiately  begin  to  dress,  and  to  place  all 
hopes  in  the  adorning  of  their  persons;  it  is  i 
fore,'  continues  he,  'worth  tlie  while  to  end 
by  sdl  means  to  make  them  sensible  that  the ' 

Said  to  them  is  only  upon  account  of  theb 
uctin^    themselves   with    virtue,  modesty 
discretion.' 

"  Now  to  pursue  the  matter  yet  farther,  a 
render  your  cares  for  the  improvement  of  tl 
ones  more  effectual,  1  would  propose  a  new  m 
like  those  applications  whicn  are  said  to  c 
their  virtue  by  sympathy;  and  that  is,  tl 
order  to  embellish  the  miKtress,  you  should 
new  education  to  the  lover,  and  teach  the  Wf 
to  be  any  longer  dazzled  by  false  charms  ai 
real  beauty.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  o* 
knew  always  how  to  place  their  esteem  iustl 
other  woula  not  be  so  often  wanting  to  tlieni 
in  deservino^  it.  For  as  the  being  enamorei 
a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue  is  an  improi 
to  a  man's  understanding  and  morals,  at 
passion  is  ennobled  hj  the  object  which  if 
it;  so  on  the  other  side,  the  appearing  a 
to  a  man  of  a  wise  and  elegant  mind,  car 
itself  no  small  degree  of  merit  and  accoa 
ment.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  one  i 
make  the  women  yet  more  agreeable  is,  tfl 
the  men  more  virtuoua. 

"I  am.  Sir,  joor  moat  humble  wnn 
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«*  Srm,  April  SGth. 

"  Yours  of  Saturday  lost  I  read»  Dot  without 
•oms  rcsientmeiit ;  but  I  will  suppose  when  ynu 
•av  jou  expect  an  inundation  of  ribbonn  and  uro- 
eallea,  and  to  see  luaujr  new  vanities  which  the 
Women  will  fall  into  upon  a  peace  with  Franco, 
tliat  you  iutciid  only  the  unthinking  part  of  our 
■ex  :  and  what  methods  can  reduce  them  to  reason 
is  hard  to  imagine. 

**  Dut,  Sir,  there  are  others  yet,  that  your  in- 
ttmctioiis  nii;;ht  be  of  great  use  to,  whi),  after  their 
best  endeavors,  are  Miinetimes  at  a  loss  to  acquit 
themselves  to  a  censorious  world.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  you  can  altogether  disapprove  of  con- 
versation Detween  ladies  and  gentlemen,  regulated 
by  the  rules  of  honor  and  prudence;  and  have 
tuoaght  it  an  observation  not  ill-made,  that  where 
that  was  wholly  denied,  the  women  lost  Uieir  wit. 
and  the  men  their  good  manners.  It  is  sure  from 
those  improper  liberties  you  mentioned,  that  a  sort 
of  andistinguishing  people  shall  banish  from  their 
drawing-rooms  the  best-bred  men  in  the  world, 
and  eoiidemn  those  that  do  not.  Your  stating  this 
puint  mij^ht,  I  think,  be  of  good  use,  as  well  as 
much  oblige, 

**  Sir,  your  admirer,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Ahita  Bklla." 

No  answer  to  this,  till  Anna  Bella  sends  a  de- 
scription of  those  she  calls  the  best-bred  men  in 
the  world. 

**  Mr.  SPECTAToa, 

*'  I  am  a  gentleman  who  for  many  years  last 
past  hftve  been  well  known  to  be  truly  splenetic, 
and  that  my  spleen  arises  from  having  contracted 
so  gnml  a  delicacy,  by  reading  the  best  authors 
ana  keeping  the  most  refined  comoany,  that  I 
cannot  bear  the  least  impropriety  of  language,  or 
rusticity  of  behavior.  Ifow,  Sir,  I  have  ever  louk- 
td  upon  this  as  a  wise  distemper;  but  by  late 
observations  find,  that  every  heavy  wretch  who 
has  nothing  to  say,  excuses  nis  dullness  by  com- 
plaining of  the  sploen.    Nay,  I  saw  the  other  day. 


votion  on  herself.  You  sre  to  know.  Sir,  that  a 
Peeper  works  with  her  hands,  eyes,  and  fan  ;  one 
of  which  is  continually  in  motion,  while  she 
thinks  she  is  not  actually  the  admiration  of  some 
ogler  or  starer  in  the  congregation.  As  I  stood 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  myself,  surrounded 
as  I  was,  this  Peeper  so  placed  herself  as  to  be 
kneeling  just  l)efore  mo.  She  displayed  tho  most 
bcautifiu  bosom  imaginable,  which  heaved  and 
fell  with  some  fervor,  while  a  delicate  and  well- 
shaped  arm  held  a  fan  over  her  face.  It  was  not  in 
nature  to  command  one's  eyes  from  this  object.  J 
could  not  avoid  taking  notice  also  of  her  fan, 
which  had  on  it  various  figures  very  improper  to 
behold  on  that  occasion.  There  lay  in  the  body 
of  the  piece  a  Venus  (under  a  purple  canopy 
furled  with  curious  wreaths  of  drapery),  haff 
naked,  attended  with  a  train  of  Oupids,  who  were 
busied  in  fanning  her  as  she  slept.  Behind  her 
was  drawn  a  satyr  peeping  over  tne  silken  fence, 
and  threatening  to  oreak  tnrough  it.  I  frequently 
ofiiered  to  turn  my  sight  another  way,  but  was  stiU 
detained  by  tlie  fascination  of  the  Pt^ejier's  eyes, 
who  had  long  practiced  a  skill  in  them  to  n^call  the 
parting  glances  of  her  behuldcrs.  You  see  my 
complaint,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  these  roitf- 
chievous  people,  the  Peepers,  into  your  considera^ 
tion.  I  dimbt  not  but  you  will  think  a  Peeper  as 
much  more  pernicious  than  a  Starar,  as  an  am- 
buscade is  more  to  be  feared  than  an  open  assault. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant." 

This  Peeper  using  both  fan  and  eyes,  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  Pict,  and  proceed  accoraingly. 

"  Kino  Latinus  to  the  Spectator,  OaxETixo, 

"Though  some  may  think  we  descend  from  our 
imperial  dignity  in  holding  correspondence  with 
a  private  literator,  yet  as  we  have  ^at  respect  to 
all  good  intentions  for  our  service,  we  do  not 
esteem  it  beneatli  us  to  return  you  our  royal  thanks 
for  what  you  published  in  our  behalf,  wliile  under 
confinement  in  the  enchanted  castle  of  the  Savoy, 
^  ^  ^.    and  for  your  mention  of  a  subsidy  for  a  prince  in 

two  fellows  in  a  tavern  kitclien  set  up  for  it,  cali  misfortune.  This  your  timely  zeal  has  inclined 
for  A  pint  and  pipes,  and  only  by  guzzling  liquors  the  hearts  of  divers  to  be  aiding  unto  us,  if  we 
to  each  other^s  nealth,  and  wasting  smoko  in  each  could  propose  the  means.  We  nave  taken  their 
other's  lace,  pretend  to  throw  on  the  spleen.  I  good-will  into  consideration,  and  have  contrived 
appeal  to  you  whether  these  dishonors  arc  to  be  a  method  whicli  will  be  easy  to  those  who  shall 
done  to  the  distemper  of  the  great  and  the  polite,  give  the  aid,  and  not  unacceptable  to  us  who  re- 
I  beseech  you.  Sir,  to  inform  these  fellows  that  >  ceive  it.  A  concert  of  music  shall  be  prepared  at 
they  have  not  the  sploen  because  they  cannot  talk  |  Haberdasher's  hall,  for  Wednesday  the  second 
wiuiout  the  help  of  a  glass  at  their  mouths,  or  ;  of  May,  and  we  will  honor  the  said  entertainment 
convey  their  meaning  to  each  other  without  the  j  with  our  presence,  whcro  each  person  shall  be 
intt^rposition  of  clouds.  If  you  will  not  do  this  {  assessed  but  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  What 
with  ail  speed,  I  assure  you.  for  my  part,  I  will  •  we  expect  from  you  is,  that  you  publish  those  our 
whuUy  quit  the  disease,  and  for  tne  future  be  royal  intentions,  with  injunction  that  they  be  read 
mrrry  with  the  vulgar.  at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities  of  London  and 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant."  i  Westminster ;  and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

"Latixus, 
••Si». 

"  This  is  to  let  you  understand  that  I  am  a  re- 


**Kiny  of  the  VoUeiatta.*' 
**  Given  at  our  court  in  Vinegnr-yard,  Story  ths 


R. 
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Strenua  nos  ezercet  inertia. 

IIoR..  I  Ep.,  xl,  'A. 


formed  Starer,  and  conceived  a  detestation  for  that !  third  from  the  earth,  April  28, 1711. 

practice  from  what  you  have  writu^n   upon   the  *" 

s-ibject.     But  as  you  have  been  very  severe  upon 

the  behavior  of  us  men  at  divine  »L>rvice,  I  hope 

yuu  will  not  be  so  apparently  partial  to  tlie  wumen 

as  to  Id  them  go  wnolly  uuuoscrved.    If  they  do 

evervthing  that  is  possiole  to  attract  our  eyes,  are 

we  ^ore  culpable  than  they  for  looking  at  Uicm?  Laborious  UleneM  our  powers  employ.. 

I  happened  last  Sunday  to  be  shut  into  a  pew.  The  following  letter  bein^  the  first  that  I  havt 
whioi  was  full  of  young  ladies,  in  the  bloom  of  received  from  the  learned  university  of  Cam- 
youth  and  beauty.  When  the  service  began,  I  had  :  brid^.  I  could  not  but  do  myself  the  honor  of 
not  room  to  kneel  at  the  confession,  but  as  I  stood '  publishing  it.  It  gives  an  account  of  a  new  sect 
kept  my  eyes  from  wandering  as  well  as  I  was  •  of  philosophers  which  has  arisen  in  that  famous 
able,  till  wm  of  the  young  ladies,  who  is  a  Peeper,  {  residence  of  learning ;  and  is,  perhaps,  tho  only 
naolfied  to  bring  down  my  looks,  and  fix  my  de- ;  sect  this  age  is  likely  to  produoe. 
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"IDl  Spsotatoe,  Cambridge,  April  26. 

**  Believing  you  to  be  a  anivcraal  ciicourag«r  of 
liberal  arts  aiid  sciences,  and  glad  of  any  ir. for- 
mation from  Uie  learned  world,  I  thought  an  ac- 
count of  a  sect  of  philosophers  very  frequent 
Rinong  us,  but  not  taken  uolico  of,  as  far  as  1  can 
remember,  by  any  writers,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you.  The  philo- 
sophers of  this  sect  ore,  in  the  langua^  of  our  uni- 
versity, called  loungers.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  in 
many  other  thiu^,"so  likewise  in  this,  the  ancients 
have  been  defective,  viz.,  in  mentioning  no  philo- 
sophers of  this  sort.  Some  indeed  will  afiinn  that 
they  are  a  kind  of  Peripatetics,  because  we  see  them 
continually  walking  about.  But  I  would  have 
these  centlemcn  consider,  that  though  the  an- 
cient Peripatetics  walked  much,  yet  they  wrote 
much  also ;  witness  to  the  sorrow  of  this  sect, 
Aristotle  and  others :  whereas  it  is  notorious  that 
most  of  our  profestrors  never  lay  out  a  farthing 
either  in  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Others  are  for  de- 
riving them  from  Diogenes,  because  several  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  sect  have  a  great  deal  of 
cynical  humor  in  them,  and  delight  much  in  sun- 
shine. But  then,  again,  Diogenes  was  content  to 
have  his  constant  nabitation  in  a  narrow  tub, 
while  our  philosophers  are  so  far  from  being  of 
his  opinion,  tliat  it  is  death  to  them  to  be  confined 
within  the  limit^i  of  a  good  handsome  convenient 
chamber  but  for  half  an  hour.  Others  there  are 
who  from  the  clearness  of  their  heads  deduce  the 
pedigree  of  loungers  from  that  great-  man  (I  think 
it  was  either  Plato  or  Socrates;  who,  after  all  his 
study  and  learning,  professed,  that  all  he  then 
knew  was,  that  he  Knew  nothing.  You  easily  tee 
this  is  but  a  shallow  argument,  and  may  soon  be 
confuted. 

"I  have  with  great  pains  and  industry  made  my 
observations  from  time  to  time  upon  these  sages ; 
and  having  now  all  materials  rcaay,  am  compiling 
a  treatise,  wherein  I  shall  set  forth  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  famous  sect,  to^pether  with  their 
maxims,  au&teritios,  manner  of  living,  etc.  Hav- 
ing prevailed  with  a  friend  who  designs  shortly 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  to 
ada  this  treatise  of  mine  by  way  of  supplement, 
I  shall  now,  to  let  tlie  witrlu  see  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  me  (first  bi>gging  Mr.  Spectator's 
leave  that  tlie  world  may  see  it),  briefly  touch 
upon  some  of  my  chief  obRervations,  and  then 
subscribe  myself  your  humble  servant.  In  the 
first  place  I  shall  give  you  two  or  three  of  their 
maxims  *  the  fundamental  one,  upon  which  their 
whole  system  is  built,  is  this,  vis :  '  That  Time 
being  an  implacable  enemy  to,  and  destroyer  of, 
all  things,  ought  to  be  paia  in  his  own  com.  and 
be  destroyed  and  murdered  without  mercy,  by  all 
tlie  ways  that  can  be  invented.'  Another  favorite 
suyin?  of  theirs  is,  'That  business  was  designed 
only  for  knaves,  and  study  for  blockheads.  A 
third  seemed  to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but  has  a  great 
eflfcct  upon  their  lives;  and  is  this,  'That  the  devil 
is  at  home.'  Now  for  tJieir  manner  of  living:  and 
here  I  sliall  have  a  large  field  to  expatiate  in ;  but 
I  shall  roservcj  particulars  for  my  intended  dis- 
course, and  now  only  mention  one  or  two  of  tlieir 
principal  exercises  The  elder  proficients  employ 
themselves  in  inspecting  moret  hominum  muUorutn, 
in  getting  acquainted  with  all  the  signs  and  win- 
dows in  the  town.  Some  are  arrived  at  so  great 
knowledge,  that  they  ran  tell  every  time  any 
butcher  kills  a  calf,  every  time  any  old  woman  s 
cat  is  in  the  straw,  and  a  thousand  other  matters 
as  important.    One  ancient  philosopher  coutem- 

Slatea  two  or  three  hours  every  day  over  a  aun- 
ial  1  and  is  true  to  the  dial. 


AflthedfaltoftMsoB, 

Although  It  be  not  iho«i«  upon. 

Our  younger  students  are  content  to  cany 
speculations  as  yet  no  farther  than  bowling-gp 
billiard-tables,  and  such-like  places.    Thia 
serve  for  a  sketch  of  my  design  ;  in  which  I 
I  shall  have  your  encouragement. 

"I  am.  Sir,  yooi 

I  must  be  so  just  as  to  observe,  I  have  fon 
seen  of  this  sect  at  our  other  university  ;  th 
not  distinguished  by  the  appellation  whicl 
learned  historian  my  correspondent  reports 
bear  at  Cambrid^.  They  were  ever  looked 
as  a  people  that  impaired  themselves  more  by 
strict  application  to  the  rules  of  their  order, 
any  other  students  whatever.  Others  seldoir 
themselves  any  farther  than  to  gain  weak  eyet 
sometimes  head-aches ;  but  these  philosophe 
seized  all  over  with  a  general  inability, 
lence,  and  weariness,  and  a  certain  impatien 
the  place  they  are  in,  with  a  heaviness  in  n 
iug  to  another. 

The  loungers  are  satisfied  with  being  n 
part  of  the  number  of  mankind,  without  < 
guishing  themselves  from  amoii^  them, 
may  be  said  rather  to  sufier  their  time  to  pas 
to  spend  it,  without  regard  to  the  past,  or 
pect  of  the  future.    All  they  know  of  life  it 
the  present  instant,  and  do  not  taste  cveo 
When  one  of  this  order  happens  to  be  a  n 
fortune,  the  expense  of  his  time  is  transfer 
his  coach  and  horses,  and  his  life  is  to  b 
surcd  by  their  motion,  not  his  own  enjoymc 
sufferings.    The  chief  entertainment  one  of 
philosophers  can  possibly  propose  to  himt 
to  get  a  relish  of  dress.    This,  methinks, 
diversify  the  person  he  is  weary  of  (his  ow: 
self)  to  himself.    I  have  known  these  two  i 
ments  make  one  of  these  philosophers  n 
very  tolerable  figure  in  the  world;  with  yar' 
dresses  in  pubuc  assemblies  in  town,  and 
motion  of  his  horses  out  of  it,  now  to  Bat 
to  Tunbridge,  then  to  Newmarket,  and  then  1 
don,  he  has  in  process  of  time  brought  it  t 
that  his  coach  and  his  horses  have  been  mei 
in  all  those  places.    When  the  loungers  le 
academic  lire,  afid,  instead  of  this  more  • 
way  of  appearing  in  the  polite  world,  retin 
seats  of  tneir  ancestors,  they  usually  ioi 
pack  of  dogs,  and  employ  their  days  in  ael 
their  poultry  from  foxes.    I  do  not  knc 
other  method,  that  any  of  this  order  hi 
taken  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world;  but 
inquire  into  such  abouf  this  town  as  have 
at  the  dignity  of  being  loungers  by  the  i 
natural  parts,  without  having  ever  seen 
versity ;  and  send  my  correspondent,  for  1 
bellishment  of  his  book,  the  names  and  hit 
those  who  pass  their  lives  without  any  ir 
at  all;  and  now  they  shift  coffw-houses  a: 
colate-houses  from  nour  to  hour,  to  get  o^ 
insupportable  labor  of  doing  notliing. — R. 


No.  55.]    THURSDAY,  MAY  3, 17 

^Tntiu  et  ia  Jooora  apgro 

NMcuntnr  Domiiu Pees.,  Bat.  r,  121 

Our  paaffcms  plaj  tho  tyranta  in  our  breast 

Most  of  the  trades,  professions,  and  i 
living  among  mankind,  take  their  origin! 
from  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  fear  t 
The  former,  when  it  becomes  too  violent, 
rates  into  luzuiy,  and  the  latter  into  avari 
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thene  two  principles  of  action  draw  diflRnrent  wajs, 
rersias  haii  given  us  a  rery  humorous  account  of 
a  Toung  fellow  who  was  roused  out  of  his  bed  in 
of^r  to  be  sent  upon  a  lonff  voyaffe  by  Avarice, 
aiid  afterward  over-jpersuaded  and  Icept  at  home 
bv  Luxury.  I  shall  set  down  the  pleadings  of 
tLene  two  imaginary  persons,  as  they  are  in  the 
urigiual,  with  Mr.  Dry  den's  translation  of  them: 

Mane,  piger,  rterth:  magt,  inanit  ATurltia,  cjs 
Sufi:^:  N«ieM:  initat:  imrxe,  UkqalL    Non  queo.   Surge 
Kt  quid  agmm!    Bog[ftu!  Mpeidki  ■dTclie  ponto, 
Cb«toff«am,  ntuppacp  bebenaia,  tliiu,  luhiiea  Coa. 
TbU«  rereoj*  piimas  piper  e  dtiente  csmelo. 
Terte  »lli|uM:  Jun.    Bed  JapUer  audieC    Eheul 
Bun,  nyirtntwm  di|dto  teramre  Mlinam 
GbotcBtiui  pcnige«y  k  Tivere  cam  Jore  teadifl. 
.    Jmm  pueiia  pelkmi  iiiednctiia  et  oenophorum  apUt 
Ocjna  id  DaTem.    Ml  obftat  quln  tmlie  rasta 
Mgasum  npiaf^  nM  folen  Lnxuiia  ante 
Bednetam  moneat;  quo  d«inde,  fauane,  rnin!    Quo? 
Quid  tiU  Ti*r    Calido  tab  pectore  mawula  bilii 
Intamuit,  quam  non  extlnxerit  ama  dcuyof 
Tan*  mare  tranidllaii?    Tibi  toorta  canuabe  fulto 
Qena  i>U  In  timnrtro?    Telentanamque  ruboUam 
KshaleC  Tapida  Imam  pke  pendlk  obbaf 
Quid  pctiar    Ut  nammt,  quos  hie  quineanoe  modesto 
Xutriena,  pergant  aTldoi  lodare  deunoee? 
Indalgv  ffenlo:  carpamuii  dulria:  noatrum  est 
Quod  TiVbi;  dnifl,  et  manee,  et  fiibula  fle«. 
%'iTe  memor  lethi:  tvtgjA  bora.    HoequAd knaor, ind«  stt 
fin  quid  agii?    DapUd  in  dlrenum  Kindeiw  hamo ; 


llunedne,  ad  hunc  leqoeiiif 


Axi.  T,  KJ2.» 


Whether  alone,  or  In  thy  hariot'i  lap, 

II' lien  thoa  wouUtft  take  a  lasj  moniing*i  nap; 

tTp,  up,  wye  ATarke;  thoa  snor'tt  again, 

Mrtteheet  thy  Umbi  and  yawn'nt,  but  all  in  Tain. 

Tbm  nigged  tyrant  no  denial  take*; 

At  hfai  fommawl  th*  unwillin|;  sluggard  wakee. 

What  mnit  I  do?  he  crftee;  Vrhatf  Mye  hie  lord; 

Why  tiM,  make  ready,  and  go  ftraight  aboard : 

WitL  fah,  fnim  Enxine  peas,  thy  TeaMi  fhdght; 

fla&,  eaator,  Coan  winee,  the  pndooa  weight 

OC  pepper,  and  Sabean  inceuM,  take: 

With  thy  own  handi,  ttom  the  tir'd  camel*!  back, 

And  vlth  poet-harte  thy  running  markets  make. 

Ba  sore  ti>  torn  the  penny:  lie  and  swear, 

T  li  wholeeome  sin :  but  JoTe,  thou  sair'st,  will  hear. 

Swear,  fcol,  or  starre,  for  the  dilemma's  eren; 

A  tiadewiian  thou!  and  hope  to  go  to  hoaT'u? 

Beeolr'd  lor  tea,  tlie  slaTes  thy  baggage  park, 
Each  saddled  with  hie  burthen  on  his  b^k: 
Mwtiiiag  nrtazdn  thy  Toy  age  now,  but  he, 
That  sufl  Ti«luptuonji  priuce,  call'd  Luxury ; 
Ar>l  he  may  a*k  tb{5  rivil  question :  Friend, 
What  dost  thou  make  a^lpboaid?  to  what  end? 
Art  thou  of  hcthlem's  noble  college  free  f 
Stark,  ^taring  mad,  tiiat  thou  wouid^t  tempt  the  sea? 
Cutli'd  in  u  raliin,  on  a  matt  rues  laid. 
On  a  bnywn  <f •sor)ee,  with  louqr  s«  ohbers  fed ; 
Dead  wine  that  stinlu  of  the  fioraebio,  sup 
from  a  lliul  jark  or  greasy  maple  cup? 
^■7,  woul-li4  Uiuu  bear  all  thiiii,  to  raise  thy  store 
From  tfix  i'  tfa'  huudrud  to  pIx  hundivd  more? 
Imlulsa,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give; 
f  «jr.  not  tu  live  at  can*,  fai  not  to  live. 
l.^aaUi  ktalkii  hchiud  thee,  and  cai-h  flying  hoar 
!»«•«  ffuue  h<ft»  icmnant  of  thy  life  devour. 
U%e  wliiir  tliDU  llv'st;  Ibr  dirath  will  make  us  all 
A  name,  a  nochin((  but  an  old  wife's  tale. 
Sf^cik :  wilt  thou  .\varioL'  or  I'leajiure  rhoora 
Tu  Lw  thy  Imdr    Take  onv,  and  one  refufc. 


Catiline  as  one  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  other 
men,  at  the  same  time  that  he  squandered  away 
his  own.  This  obseryation  on  the  commonw^th. 
when  it  was  in  its  height  of  power  and  riches, 
holds  good  of  all  governments  that  arc  settled  in 
u  state  of  case  and  prosperity.  At  such  times 
men  naturally  endeavor  to  outshine  one  another  in 
pomp  and  Kplcndor,  and  having  no  fears  to  alarm 
them  from  abroad,  indulge  themselves  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  all  the  pleasures  they  can  get  into 
their  possession  ;  which  naturally  produces  ava- 
rice, and  an  immoderate  pursuit  after  wealth  and 
riches. 

As  I  was  humoring  myself  in  the  speculation 
of  these  two  great  principles  of  action,  I  could 
not  forbear  throwing  my  thoughts  into  a  little 
kind  of  allegory  or  fable,  with  which  I  shall  here 
present  my  reaaer. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  war  against  each  other ;  the  name 
of  the  nrst  was  Luxury,  and  of  the  second  Ava- 
rice. The  aim  of  oiich  of  them  was  no  less  than 
universal  monarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
Luxury  had  many  generals  under  him,  who  did 
him  ^reat  service,  as  Pleasure,  Mirth,  Pomp,  and 
Fashion.  Avarice  was  likewise  very  strong  in  his 
officers,  being  faithfully  served  by  Huneer,  Indus- 
try. Care,  and  Watchfulness :  he  had  likewise  a 
privy-counselor  who  was  always  at  his  elbow,  and 
whispering  something  or  other  in  his  ear:  the 
name  of  this  privy-counselor  whs  Poverty. — 
Ah  Avarice  conducted  himself  by  the  counsels  of 
Poverty,  his  antagonist  was  entirely  guided  by 
the  dictates  and  advice  of  Plenty,  who  was  his 
first  counselor  and  minister  of  state,  that  con- 
certed all  his  measures  for  him,  and  never  departed 
out  of  his  sight.  Wliile  these  two  great  rivals 
were  thus  contending  for  empire,  their  conquests 
were  very  various: — Luxury  got  possession  of  one 
heart,  and  Avarice  of  another.  The  father  of  a 
family  would  often  range  himself  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Avarice,  and  the  son  under  thow  of  Luxu- 
ry. The  wife  and  huHbaiid  would  often  declarf 
thcmwflves  on  the  two  different  parties;  nav,  the 
same  person  would  very  often  nide  with  one  In  his 
youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old  age.  In- 
deed the  wise  men  of  the  world  st«)0(l  neuter;  but, 
alas!  their  numbers  were  not  Cimsiderable.  At 
length,  when  these  two  potentat4'S  had  wearied 
ihcinselves  with  wa«jing  war  upon  one  another, 
tliev  agriH?d  upon  an  interview,  at  which  none  of 
their  counselors  were  to  l)e  present.  It  is  said 
I  that  Luxury  began  the  parley,  and  after  having 
!  repre«ented  the  endless  state  of  war  in  which 
!  they  were  engaged,  told  his  eneniv,  with  a  frank- 
I  iu»ss  of  heart  wnich  is  natural  to^iin.  that  he  l>e- 


I 


lieved  they  two  should  be  very  gooil  friends,  were 
it  not  for  the  instigations  of  Vovorty,  that  perni- 


cious counselor,  who  made  an  ill  use  of  his  ear, 
VThen  mr^vemment  flourishes  in  conquests,  and  I  and  filled  him  with  groun(ne«4S  apprehensions  and 
h  secure  frr>m  foreign  attacks,  it  naturally  falls  -  prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  replied,  that  he 
irit4»  all  the  pleasures  of  luxury;  and  as  these  plea-  '  look(Hl  upon  Plenty  (the  first  minister  of  his  an- 
s'lre*  urv  verj'  expensive,  they  put  those  who  are  I  tai(onist)  to  be  a  much  more  destnictive  counselor 
S'idtct(*d  to  them  up<*n  raising  fresh  supplies  of  j  than  Poverty,  for  that  he  w;is  perp<'tually  suggest^ 
rrjr^ney  by  all  theniethodsof  rapaciousnessandcor- I  ing  pleasures,  banishing  all  the  necessary  cau- 
r:pti"n:  »->  that  avarice  and  luxury  very  often  ho,- ;  tionsagainst  want,  and  ccmsi^quently  undermining 
r'tne  one  coniplicat<ti  principle  of'^ action,  in  those  i  those  principles  on  which  the  government  of  Ava- 
▼  h^iMr  lii.-nrtH  are  wholly  set  upon  ease,  magnifi-  rice  was  founded.  At  last,  in  order  to  an  accom- 
<y»nrt-.  and  pleasure.  The  most  elegant  ancl  cor-  i  niodation,  they  agree<l  upon  thispn»liininarv;  that 
r-c:  of  all  the  Latin  historians  observes,  that  in  I  each  of  them  should  ininiediately  dismiss  his 
hi*  time,  when  the  most  formidable  states  in  the  !  privy -counselor.  When  thinsjs  were  thus  far  ad- 
world  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the  republic  j  justed  toward  a  peace,  all  oth<T  differences  were 
rank  into  those  two  vices  of  a  quite  different  nature,  |  Hoon  accommodated,  insomuch  that  for  the  future 
I'lx-jry  and  avarico  :t  and  accordingly  d(*scril)e8  '  they  R»solved  to  live  as  goo<l  friends  nnd  confede- 

■  -  ■    ~n   i r~ir.~T~T — ~r~»r  rr^ti "'     rates,  and  to  share  between  them  vhatever  con- 

*  ?««  Drjilcau,  MtJL  iU,  who  haa  imitated  this  passage  Tcry  '  .1  '^i  ^.  ^:  «         -p .«    j.:,  wtaaAn 

La'piiT.  ^^^        ^  '       *        "^  I  quests  were  made  on  either  SI ue.     For  Jus  reason 

f  aUphi  sppetena,  sni  pvofwH.  \  we  now  find  Luxury  and  Avarice  takvn^  ^0%l«h' 
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Biou  of  iha  same  Loari.  and  dividing  the  anroe 
p<!f  soil  betv  een  thciii.  To  which  I  nliall  only  odd, 
tliot  since  tlio  diacafding  of  llio  counselors  alwve- 
mentioned,  Avarice  Kupplies  Luxury  in  llie  room 
of  Plenty,  aft  Luxury  prumpU  Avarice  in  the  place 
of  Poverty. — C. 


Ko.  56.]    FRIDAY,  MAT  4, 1711. 

Felices  erroro  too  Lccvx.,  I,  454. 

Happy  In  their  mistake. 

Thb  Americans  believe  that  all  creatures  have 
souls,  not  only  men  and  women,  but  brutes,  vej^e- 
tables,  nay,  even  the  most  inanimate  things,  sl^ 
stocks  anil  stones.  Thev  believe  the  same  of  all 
the  works  of  Ki^f  as  of  knives,  boats,  lookiug- 
{(hisses ;  and  that  as  niiy  of  these  things  pt'rish, 
their  souls  go  into  another  world,  which  is  in- 
habited by  tiie  ghosts  of  men  and  women.  For 
this  reason  they  always  place  by  the  corpse  of 
their  dead  friend  a  bow  and  arrows,  that  he  may 
make  use  of  the  souls  of  them  in  the  other  world. 
as  he  did  of  their  wooden  bodies  in  this.  How 
absurd  soever  such  nn  opini«m  as  this  may  appear, 
our  Kuroi^eaii  philosophers  have  maintiiiniHl  seve- 
ral notions  altogether  as  ini])robable.  Some  of 
Plato's  followers  in  particular,  when  they  talk  of 
tlie  world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with  substances 
and  beings  no  less  extravai^aiit  and  chimerical. 
Many  Aristotelians  have  iiki'wi.se  spoken  21s  unin- 
telligibly of  their  subMtniitial  forms.  I  shall  only 
instance  Alltertus  Magnus,  who.  in  his  disserta- 
tion uj)on  the  loadstone,  observing  that  fire  will 
destroy  its  magnetic  virtues,  tells  lis  tliat  he  took 
particular  notice  of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidstt 
a  heap  of  burning  coals,  and  that,  he  ]K?reeived  a 
certain  blue  vajmr  to  arihe  fnnn  it,  which  he  be- 
lieved might  l)e  the  Mibstantial  form,  that  is,  in 
our  West  Indian  phrase,  tlie  soul  of  the  load- 
stone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans,  that 
one  of  their  countrymen  descended  in  a  vi«»ion  to 
tin?  great  R'j>ository  of  souls,  or,  as  we  call  it 
here,  to  the  other  Avorld  :  and  tjiat  upon  his  return 
he  gave  liis  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every- 
tliing  he  saw  among  those  n*gions  of  the  dead. 
A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  havt*  formerly  men- 
tioned, prevailed  upon  one  of  the  interpreters  of 
ihe  Indian  kings,  to  inquire  of  them,  it  poshible, 
what  tradition  they  havi*  among  them  of  this  mat- 
ter: which,  as  well  as  he  could  learn  by  those 
many  questions  which  he  a^ked  them  at  several 
tiine<«.  was  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  visionary,  whoNf  name  was  Marraton,  after 
having  traveled  for  a  long  sjiace  un<h>r  a  hollow 
mountain  arrived  at  l<?ngih  on  the  confines  of  this 
world  of  spirits,  but  cotild  not  enter  it  by  reason 
of  a  thick  forest  nnuie  up  of  bushes,  brambles, 
and  pointed  thiinis,  so  peq)lexed  and  interwoven 
with  one  another  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
nas>age  through  it,  While  he  was  looking  a!)out 
n)r  some  track  or  pathway  that  might  l>e  worn  in 
any  part-  of  it,  he  saw  a  huge  lion  couched  under 
the  side  of  it,  who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the 
same  posture  as  when  he  watches  for  his  pmy. 
The  Indian  immediately  started  back,  while  tfie 
lion  rose  with  a  spring,  and  lea]M'd  toward  him. 
Being  wholly  destitute  of  all  other  weiipons,  he 
stooped  down  to  take  a  \\\\im  stone  in  his  hand  ; 
but  to  his  infinite  suri)rise  grasped  nothing,  and 
found  the  suppostnl  stone  to  Ih*  only  the  ap]>arition 
of  one.  If  he  was  disappoint(*d  on  this  side,  he 
was  as  much  pleased  <>n  Uic  other,  when  he  found 
the  lion,  which  had  seized  on  his  left  shoulder, 
had  no  power  to  hurt  him.  and  was  only  the 
ghost  of  that  ravenous  creature  which  it  appeared 


to  be.    He  no  sooner  got  rid  >£  hia  impotent  < 
my,  but  he  marched  np  to  the  wooa,  and  a 
havinj^  surveyed  it  for  some  time,  endeavorei 
press  into  one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  thii 
than  the  rest ;  when  again,  to  his  great  surpi 
he  found  the  bushes  made  no  resistance,  but  ' 
he  walked  tlirough  briers  and  brambles  with 
same  ease  as  through  tlie  open  air;  and  in  si: 
that  the  whole  wood  wits  nothing  else  but  a  w 
of  shades.    He  immediately  concluded,  that 
huge  thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes  was  desia 
as  a  kind  of  fence  or  quickscit  hedge  to  the  gh 
it  inclosed ;  and  that  probably  their  soft  1 
stances  might  be  torn  by  tliese  subtile  points 
prickles,  which  were  tuo  weak  to  make  any  imp 
sions  on  flesh  and  blood.     With  this  thought 
rt*solved  to  travel  through   this  intricate  w( 
when  by  degrees  he  felt  a  gale  of  perfumes  bre 
ing  upi>n  him.  that  grew  strong(*r  and  sweete 
proportion  as  he  advanced.    He  liad  not  proce 
much  farther,  when  he  observed  tlie  thorns 
bri(>rs  to  end,  and  give  place  to  a  thousand  b 
tiful  green  trees  covered  with   blossoms  of 
finest  scents  and  colors,  that  foniied  a  wildei 
of  sweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those 
ged  scenes  which  he  had  bt>fore  passed  thrc 
As  he  was  coming  out  of  this  deliglitful  pai 
the  wood,  and  entering  upon  tlie  plains  i' 
clos*'d,  he  saw  several  horsi-men  rustling  by 
and  a  little  while  after  heard  the  crv  of  a  pai 
dogs.     He  had  not  listened  long  beforci  he  sa 
api»aritioii  of  a  milk-white  sLtvd,  with  a  y 
man   on   the  back  of    it,   advancing   upon 
stretch  after  the  souls  of  about  a  hundred  bei 
that  were  hunting  down   tlu:  ghost  of  a 
which  ran  away  before  them  witli  an  unsp^a 
swiftness.     As  the  man  on  the  milk-white 
came  by  him,  he  looked  upon  him  very  atte; 
ly,  and  found  him  to  l>e  the  young  prince  ^ 
r'agua,  who  died  about  half  a  year  before,  ai 
reason   of   his   great  virtues,"  was   at  that 
lamented  over  all  the  western  parta  of  Amei 
He  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  I 
was  entertained  with  such  a  landscape  of  f1 

f)lains.  gret^n  meadows,  running  streams, 
nils,  and  shady  vtdes,  as  were  not  to  be 
senttnl  by  his  own  expressions,  iMir,  as  he  sa 
the  conceptions  of   others.      This  hapjiy 
was  jK'opU'd  with  innumerable  swarms  ul  s 
who  appliiid  themselves  to  exercises  and 
sions.  according  as  their  fancies  led  them, 
of  them  were  tossing  the  fignn*  (»f  a  quoit ; 
were  pitching  the  shadow  of  a  bar;   othen 
breaking  the  apparititm  of  a  horse;   and 
tudi>s  employing  themselves  ujmhi  ingcMiious 
crafts  witli  the  souls  of  depaned  utensils,  f 
is  tlie  name  which  in  the  Indian  languag 
srive  their  tools  when  thev  an*  burnt  or  I 
As  he  tnvvele<l  through  this  (h'lightful  fH'A 
was  very  often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flowe 
rose  everywhere  al^uit  him  in  the  great*?st 
and  profusion,  having  never  seen  several  o 
in  his  own  country;  but  he  quickly  foun 
though  they  were  the  t>bjects  of  his  sigh 
wt>re  not  liable  to  his  tt)uch.     He  at  leiigtl 
to  the  side  of  a  great  river,  and  l>eing  a  ^o( 
erman  him.S(.>lf,  stood  upon  th»  banks  of  i 
time  to  look  upon  an  an;;]erth:U  had  taken 
many  shaiK>s  of  fishes,  which  lay  tlouncing 
down  by  iiim. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this 
had  been  fonnerly  married  to  one  of  the  } 
l>eauties  of  his  country,  by  whom  he  had 
I  children.  This  couple  wen*  so  famous  f 
love  and  constancy  t(»  fuie  another,  that 
dians  to  this  day.  wlien  they  srive  a  marri 
joy  of  his  wife  "»?ish  they  may  live  togeij 
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Mamton  and  Taratilda.  Mnrraton  Yiad  not  stood 
lon^  liy  the  fisherman  when  he  saw  the  shadow 
of  his  Moved  Yaratilda,  wlio  had  for  Kome  time 


town  and  court :  as  what  lady  shows  the  nicest 
fancy  in  her  dress ;  what  man  of  quality  wean 
the  fairest  wig ;  who  has  the  finest  linen,  who 


fixed  her  eye  upon  him,  Ixifore  he  discovered  her.  the  prettiest  snuff-box  ;  with  many  other  the  like 
Her  arnM  were  stretched  out  toward  him,  floods  curious  remarks,  that  may  be  macjfe  in  good  com- 
of  tears  ran  down  her  eyes  :  her  looks,  her  hands,    pany. 


her  voice,  called  him  over  to  her ;  and  at  the  same 
time  seemed  to  tell  him  that  tlie  river  was  impass- 
able.     Who  can  describe  the  passion  made  np 


On  the  other  hand,  I  hare  viery  frequently  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  rural  Andromache,  who 
came  up  to  town  last  winter,  and  is  one  of  the 


of  joy,  sorrow,  love,  desire,  astonishment,  that  [greatest  fox-hunters  in  the  coimtry.    She  talks  of 

*_  4i.«  t.-j:-..    ...._..  *u„  «:..Vi.  ..e  u:.,   a "V-       r i i  i --..i  ^i Iv: _i»  i • 


rose  in  the  Indian  upon  the  sight  of  his  dear  Ya 
ratUda?  He  could  express  it  by  nothing  but  his 
tears,  which  ran  like  a  river  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  looked  upon  her.  He  had  not  stood  in  this 
posture  long,  U^fore  he  plunged  into  the  stream 
that  lay  bcfon;  him  ;  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing 
bat  the  pliantom  of  a  river,  stalked  on  the  bot- 
tom of  it  till  he  arose  on  the  other  side.  At  his 
approach  Yaratilda  flew  into  his  arms,  while  Mar- 
raton  wished  himself  di<iencunibered  of  that  body 
which  kept  her  from  his  embraces.  After  many 
quentions   and  endearments  on   both   sides,  she 


hounds  and  horses,  and  makes  nothing  of  leapini 


ig 

over  a  six-bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish 
story,  she  gives  him  a  push  with  her  hand  in  jest, 
and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog ;  and  if  her  ser- 
vant neglects  his  business,  threatens  to  kick  him 
out  of  tne  house.  I  have  heard  her  in  her  UTath 
call  a  substantial  tradesman  a  lousy  cur ;  and 
remember  one  day,  when  she  could  not  think  of 
tlie  name  of  a  person,  she  described  him  in  a  large 
company  of  men  and  ladies  by  the  fellow  with  the 
broad  shoulders. 
If  tliose  speeches  and  actions,  which  in  th<>ir 


conducti'd  him  to  a  bowor  which  she  had  dressed   own  nature  are  indifferent,  appear  ridiculous  when 


with  all  the  ornaments  that  could  be  met  with  in 
thosi;  bl<Kiniini;  regions.  She  liad  made  it  (piy 
beyond  imagination,  and  was  every  day  adding 
Bonu'thing  new  to  it.  As  Marraton  stood  ast(»n- 
Uhed  at  the  unspt>akable  bi'auty  of  her  habita- 
tion, and  nivinhed  with  the  fragrancy  that  came 
from  every  imrt  of  it,  Yaratilda  told  him  that  she 
was  prtpuriHjLj  this  Iwwer  for  his  n^eption,  as  well 
knowini(  that  his  piety  t(»  his  God,  and  his  faith- 
ful <lealing  toward  nV-n,  would  certainly  brinff 
hiin  to  that  happy  place  whenever  his  life  should 
be  at  an  md.  Slie  then  brought  two  of  h(jr  chil- 
dren to  liim.  who  dil'd  some  years  l>ef»>re,  and  re- 
sided with  her  in  the  same  delightful  bower;  ad- 
vising him  to  brec>d  up  tho!«e  others  which  were 
Mill  with  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  might 
bcnsafter  all  i»f  them  meet  together  in  tiiis  happy 
pLve. 

The  tradition  tells  us  farther,  that  he  had  after- 
trard  a  hii^ht  of  tho<i>  dismal  habitations  which 


they  proceed  from  a  wrong  wx,  the  faults  and  im- 
perfections of  one  sex  transplanted  into  another 
appi*ar  black  and  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  I 
snail  not  in  this  paper  any  farther  concern  my- 
self about  them  ;  but  as  I  would  fain  contribute 
to  make  womankind,  which  is  the  most  beautiful 
])art  of  creation,  entirely  amiable,  and  wear  out 
all  those  little  spots  and  blemishes  that  are  apt 
to  rise  among  the  charms  which  nature  has  fwured 
out  upon  them,  I  shall  dcfdicate  this  paper  to 
their  st*rvice.  The  sjwt  which  I  would  here  en- 
deavor to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party  rag*;  which 
of  lj.te  years  is  very  much  crept  into  "their  conver- 
sation. This  is,  in  its  nature,  a  male  vice,  and 
made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  passions  that 
are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  softness,  the  mod- 
esty, and  those  other  endearing  qualities  which 
are  natural  to  the  fair  sex.  Women  were  formed 
to  temper  mankind,  and  soothe  them  into  tender- 
ness and  coinj)a.ssion  ;  not  to  set  an  edge  upon 


an*  the  p«iriion  of  ill  men  after  death  ;  and  rnen-  !  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  those  passions 


tions  sfvcral  molten  seas  of  gold,  in  which  were 
pliingi'd  the  souls  of  barlNirous  Kuropeans,  who 
put  to  the  swonl  so  many  thousnnds  of  poor  In- 
dians for  th'.'  sak4'  of  that  precious  metal.  But 
br»vin!^  :iln;july  touclu'<l  np<in  the  chief  jWiints  of 
thi^  trill  it  ion.  and  exo'etled  the  measure  of  mv 
paper,  I  .sh;ul  not  give  any  farther  account  of  it. 

C. 
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Quiim  j-rritJin*  pot^«t  muluT  jrainn^ft  ptnlorprn, 
Qua-  fujjit  n  wxu? .Il'v..  Sat.  vi,  251. 

Wlint  *«-ii-^  of  ^hiiino  In  womfni'*  )»n'««t  o«n  lit', 
InurM  to  armn,  ami  hur  owu  m'X  to  lly  ? 


Avhieh  are  too  apt  to  rise  of  their  own  accord. 
When  I  have  stH?n  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  calum- 
nies and  invectives,  what  would  I  not  have  given 
to  have  stopt  it  If  How  I  have  biM-n  troubled  to 
see  some  of  the  finest  features  in  the  world  grow 
pale  and  tremble  with  party  ra^^e !  Camilla  is  one 
of  the  greatest  h««autieH  in  the  IWtish  nation,  and 
yet  values  herself  more  upon  being  the  vinig«>  of 
one  party,  than  uj)on  Ix'ing  the  toast  of  both. 
The  (le.ar  creature,  a1>out  a  wei'k  ago,  encountered 
the  fierce  and  beautiful  rentliesilea  across  a  tea- 
tabU',  but  in  the  height  of  her  anger,  as  her  hand 
chanced  to  shake  with  the  earnestness  of  the  dis- 
pute, she  scalded  her  fingers,  and  spilt  a  dish  of 
t<>a  u|xtn  her  petticoat.  Had  not  this  accident 
broken  off  the  debate,  nobody  knows  where  it 
would  have  eiukd. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would  oar- 
nestlv  recommend  to  all  my  female  readers,  and 
whicli,  I  hopr,  will  have  .<«)me  weight  with  them. 


Wiii:y  tlio  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliad. 
ili«».ir-«*s  with  her  husband  ulMiut  the  battle  in 
which  hf  was  tilling  ti»  entjagf,  the  Ihto,  <h'sirincf 
Iht  to  K'.-ivo  lljf  Tnatt<*r  to  nis  care,  bid<  her  go  to 
litr  maid-'.  an«l  miu'l  her  spinnin:;:  by  wlucli  the  |  In  t'hort,  it'is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad 


Y'<  iuTinuitfs,  that  mrn  and  wi»m«.u  ought  to  :  for  the  face  as  part v  zeal.  It  gives  an  ill-natured 
ui:*-.-  tluMnM'lvi-s  in  thfir  projHr  ^|)l^^'^•s.  and  on  '  c:ist  to  the  eye,  and  a  disagreeable  sourncNS  to  the 
^urh  matirrs  only  as  are  suitablr  to  tlu-ir  re.Npcc- '    '        ' 


I  am  at  this  tiuie  acquainted  with  a  yoimg  (jen 


look :  beside  that  it  makes  the  lines  too  strong, 
and  flushes  iht-m  worse  than  brandy.  I  have  seen 
a  woman's  face  bj^'.ik  out  in  heats,  as  she  had 


t^  ziian,  wlio  haM  jvi-^m  d  a  j^reat  ]).irt  of  his  lif«.'  in  ,  U'en  talkin<;  ai^ain^^t  a  great  lonl,  whofu  sin-  had 

never  seen  in  her  life  ;  ainl  indeinl  I  novrr  knew 
a  party-woman  that  kept  her  Ix'auty  for  a  twelve- 
month". I  would  therefore  advise  all  my  female 
readers,  as  they  value  their  complexions,  to  lei 
alont;  all  disputes  of  this  nature.' ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  give  free  Uberly  Xo  tkW.  «M\^«l- 


l?iL-  n'.jrstTV,  and  upon  oceiusion  can  make  a  caudle 
or  a  9ack-po<<«et  lN.'rter  than  any  m.'in  in  Knghind. 
H*  i«  likewi-Mj  a  wonderful  criti*'  in  cambric  and 
L.-ioIins,  and  he  will  talk  an  liour  to;:<^tlier  u]K)n 
«  "Xft-r-meat.  He  entertains  his  mother  every 
ru^ut  with  observations  that  he  makes  both  in 
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aunuated  mothetlj  partissiif  to  be  m  rioleDt  m 
the/  pleitfc,  siuw  there  vUl  be  no  danger  either 
of  their  Hpoillug  their  £ueft,  or  of  their  gaioiog 
ooDvertA. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man  makei  an 
odious  and  despicable  figure,  that  is  violent  in  a 
party ;  but  a  votnan  is  too  Kincere  to  mitigate  the 
lurv  of  her  principlea  with  temper  and  dibcretion, 
ana  to  act  with  that  caution  and  rewrredness 
which  a/e  requiute  in  our  6cz.  When  this  unna- 
tural zeal  seta  into  them,  it  thiovtf  them  into  ten 
thousand  heats  and  eztrava^auoes ;  their  s^'uerous 
souls  t»et  no  bounds  Ut  their  luve  or  to  meir  ha- 
tred ;  and  whether  a  whig  or  a  tory,  a  lao-doi^  or 
a  gallant,  an  opera  or  a  puppet-show,  be  the  object 
oi  it,  the  passion,  while  it  reigus,  engrosses  the 
whole  woman. 

I  remember,  when  Dr.  Titus  Oates*  was  in  all 
his  ^lory,  I  accompanied  luy  friend  Will  Honej- 
oomo  in  a  visit  to  i  ladv  of  his  acquaintance. 
Wo  were  no  sof>ner  sat  down,  but  upon  casting 
mj  eyes  about  the  room,  I  found  in  almost  ever^- 
corner  of  it  a  print  that  represented  the  dtjctor  in 
all  mairuitudes  and  dimenbionn.  A  little  after,  as 
the  lady  waM  diiscourKins;  with  my  friend,  and 
held  her  snuff-box  in  her  uaiid,  who  should  I  sec 
in  the  lid  of  it  but  the  doctor  I  It  was  not  long 
alter  ihiK  when  she  had  occasion  for  her  han<iker- 
chief,  which,  upon  first  opening,  discovered  among 
the  plaits  of  it  the  fiffuro  of  the  doctor.  Upon 
this  my  friend  Will,  who  loves  raillery,  told  ner, 
that  if  he  was  in  Mr.  Truelove's  place  (for  that 
was  the  name  of  her  husband),  he  sliould  l>c  made 
as  uneasy  by  a  handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  was. 
"  I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  "  Mr.  Honeycomb,  you 
are  a  tory :  tell  me  truly,  are  you  a  friend  to  the 
doctor  or  not?"  Will,  instead  of  making  her  a 
reply,  smiled  in  her  face  (for  indeed  she  was  very 
zr€,uy)  azjd  told  hor  that  one  of  her  patches  was 
dropping  off.  She  immediately  adjusted  it,  and 
looKiiig  a  little  serious,  "  Well,'*  says  she,  "  I  will 
be  han^'d  if  you  and  your  silent  friend  there  are 
•not  against  tlie  doctor  m  your  hearts  ;  I  suspected 
as  much  by  his  saying  nothing."  Upon  this  she 
took  her  fan  in  her  hand,  and  upon  the  opening 
•  of  it,  again  displayed  to  us  the  nguro  of  the  doc- 
tor, who  was  placed  with  OTcat  gravity  among 
the  sticks  of  it.  In  a  word,  1  found  that  the  doc- 
tor had  taken  possesHion  of  her  thoughts,  her  dis- 
-  course,  and  most  of  her  furniture ;  but  finding 
mytutU  pressed  too  close  by  her  question,  I  winked 
upon  my  friend  to  take  his  leave,  which  he  did 
accordingly. — C. 


No.  58.]     MONDAY,  MAY  7,  1711. 
Ut  plcturs,  pottdfl  erit— IIoiu,  Art.  Poet^  ver.  36L 
PoemH  Uk«  pIctOTM  we. 

Nothing  is  so  much  admired,  and  so  little  un- 
derstood, as  wit.  No  author  that  I  know  of  has 
written  professedly  upon  it,  and  as  for  those  who 
make  any  mention  or  it,  they  only  treat  on  the 
8ubii*ct  OS  it  has  accidentally  fallen  in  their  way, 
and  that  too  in  little  short  reflections,  or  in  gener- 
al exclamatory  flourishes,  without  entering  into 
the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I  hope,  therefore,  I 
Ahall  perform  an  acceptable  work  to  my  country- 
men, if  1  treat  at  larffe  upon  this  subject ;  which 
I  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  a  manner  suitable  to  it, 
that  I  may  not  incur  the  censffre  which  a  famous 
critic  bestows  upon  one  who  had  written  a  trea- 
tise on  "  the  sublirao,"  in  a  low  gp-oveling  style. 
.J  intend  to  lay  aside  a  whole  week  for  this  under- 

•  Tbongh  tbt  nsms  of  Dr.  T.  Ostoi  la  mads  um  of  here, 
4k.  Maobtvonlii  tbt  ptimi  slludsd  to. 


I  taking,  that  the  scheme  of  my  though  toMj  b 
j  be  bit»ken  and  interrupied ;  and  I  dare  promi 
j  myself,  if  my  readers  will  g^ve  me  a  week's  i 
leution,  that  this  great  city  will  be  very  mo* 
,  changed  for  the  better  by  next  Saturday  uig^t. 
I  Khali  endeavor  to  make  what  I  say  iniVlligible 
ordinary  capacities  ;  but  if  my  readenn  meet  wi 
,  any  paper  that  in  some  parts  of  it  may  be  a  litl 
;  out  of  their  reach.  I  would  not  have  them  di 
cou razed,  for  they  may  assure  themselves  the  ne 
Khali  be  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my  ^pocu] 
i  tious  is  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance  out  of  t) 
territories  of  Great  Britain,  I  shall  endeavor  ; 
much  as  possible  to  establish  among  us  a  taste  < 
polite  writing.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  ha' 
endeavored  to  set  my  readers  ri^^t  in  scvef 
points  relating  to  operas  and  tragedies  ;  and  shi 
from  time  to  time  impart  my  notion -i  of  corned 
as  I  think  tliey  may  tend  to  its  ivfinement  ai 
perfection.  I  find  by  my  bookM'Uer,  tliai  the 
papers  of  criticism,  with  that  upon  hurnor,  ha 
met  with  a  more  kind  reception  than  indeed 
could  have  hopi-d  for  from  such  subject.^;  for  whi 
rea>on  I  shall  enter  upon  my  present  undertaki 
with  greater  cheerfulness. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  sh 
trace  out  the  history  of  false  wit,  and  distingui 
the  several  kinds  ot  it  as  thev  have  prevailed 
different  ages  of  the  world,     ill  is  I  think  the  nm 
neccfssary  at  present,  because  I  observed  there  W) 
attempts  on  foot  last  winter  to  revive  some  of  thi 
antiquated  modes  of  wit  that  have  been  lonz  < 
pltMied  out  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters.     Tti 
were  several  satires  and  paneg}'rics  handed  abi 
in  acrostic,  by  which  means  some  of  the  most 
rant  undisputed  blockheads  about  the  town  b^ 
to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts,  and  to  set  up 
]>olite  authors.     I  shall  therefore  describe  at  lenj 
those  many  arts  of  false  wit,  in  which  a  wr 
does  not  show  himself  a  man  of  a  beautiful  gcui 
but  of  great  industry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I  have  i 
with  is  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  has  j 
duced  several  pieces  which  have  "lived  very  b 
as  long  as  the  Iliad  itself :  I  mean  those'  ^ 
poems  printed  amon?  the  minor  Greek  po 
which  resemble  the  figure  of  an  egg,  a  pair 
wings,  an  ax,  a  shepherd's  pipe,  and  an  altar. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem,  and  i 
not  improperly  be  called  a  scholar's  egs.  I  wo 
endeavor  to  hatch  it,  or;  in  more  int(>lligible  1 
ffua^,  to  tranHlate  it  into  English,  did  not  1 1 
the  interpretation  of  it  very  di&cult;  for  the  aut 
seems  to  nave  been  more  intent  upon  the  figun 
his  i)oem  than  upon  the  sense  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  consists  of  twelve  vcrsei 
rather  feathers,  every  verse  decreasing  gradu 
in  its  measure  according  to  its  situation  in 
wing.  The  subject  of  it  (as  in  the  n-st  of 
po(*ms  which  follow)  bears  some  remote  affi 
with  the  figure,  for  it  describes  a  god  of  love, 
is  always  painted  with  wiii^. 

The  ax,  methinks,  woum  haye  been  a  | 
figure  for  a  lampoon,  had  tlie  edge  of  it  consi 
of  the  most  satirical  parts  of  the  work ;  but  ; 
is  in  the  original,  I  take  it  to  have  been  not) 
else  but  the  posy  of  an  ax  which  was  consecr 
to  Minerva,  and  was  thought  to  have  been 
same  that  Epeus  made  use  of  in  the  buildin 
the  Trojan  horse ;  which  is  a  hint  I  shall  leai 
the  consideration  of  the  critics.  I  am  apt  to  ti 
that  the  posy  was  written  origmally  upon  th< 
like  those  which  our  modem  cutlers  inscribe  i 
their  knives ;  and  that  therefore  the  posy  stU 
mains  in  its  original  shape,  though  the  ax  itM 
lost. 
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The  sbcpherd*8  pipe  maj  be  said  to  bo  full  of  : 
muBic,  fur  it  in  composed  of  nine  differciit  kinds  ; 
of  rersL^,  which  by  Uieir  several  Ieu)^s  resemble 
the  nine  stops  of  tLe  old  musical  instrument,  that  > 
iji  likcviMj!  tlie  subject  of  the  poem.  I 

The  altar  i^  inscribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troi- 1 
las,  the  sou  of  Hecuba;  whidi,  by  the  way,  makes  ■ 
me  believe  that  these  false  pieces  of  wit  are  much  i 
more  ancient  than  the  authors  to  whom  tliey  are  ' 
generally  ascribed :  at  least  I  will  never  be  per- , 
■uaded  that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could ; 
hare  been  Uie  author  of  any  such  simple  works. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  these 
performances  who  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or  at 
leaAt  a  designer.  He  was  first  of  all  to  draw  the 
outline  of  the  subject  which  he  intended  to  write 

rn,  and  afterward  conform  the  description  to 
figure  of  his  subject.  The  poetrv  was  to  con- 
tract or  dilate  itself  acconliug  to  the  mould  in 
which  it  was  cast.  In  a  word,  the  verses  were  to 
be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
frame  thsit  was  prepared  for  them,  and  to  underj^o 
the  fate  of  those  persons  whom  the  tyrant  Procrus- 
tes used  to  lodge  in  his  inm  bed — ii  they  were  too 
short,  he  stretched  them  on  a  rack ;  and  if  thev 
were  ti>o  loiii^,  chopped  off  a  part  of  their  legs,  till 
they  fitted  the  coucn  which  lie  had  prepared  fur 
them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind  of  wit  in 
bne  of  the  following  verses  in  his  Mac  Flecno; 
which  an  English  n^cr  cannot  understand,  who 
due«  not  know  that  there  are  those  little  poems 
above-mentioned  iu  the  shape  of  wings  and 
altars. 


which  shall  exactly  fit  it.  It  is  so  very  easy  to 
enlarge  upon  a  good  hint,  that  I  do  not  question 
but  my  ingenious  readers  will  apply  what  I  have 
said  to  many  other  particulars :  and  that  we  shidl 
see  the  town  filled  in  a  very  little  time  with  poeti- 
cal tippets,  handkerchiefs,  snuff-boxes,  and  the 
like  female  ornaments.  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  a  word  of  advice  to  those  admirable  English 
authors  who  call  themselves  Pindaric  writers,  that 
they  would  apply  themselves  to  this  kind  of  wit 
without  loss  of  time,  as  being  provided  better  than 
any  other  poets  with  versos  of  all  sixes  and  di- 
mensions.— 0. 


-ChnoM  fbr  thy  oommuid 


8rime  jieaoL'fal  pTovinee  in  •crostic  land; 

ThciT  iBaj*i«t  thou  wing*  dUplaj,  and  altan  xalae, 

And  torturo  one  |Mmr  wonl  a  th<Muaud  waya. 

This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by  several 
poets  of  the  last  a^e,  and  in  particular  may  be  met 
with  amonj;  Mr.  Herbert's  piMms;  and,  if  1  am  not 
mistaken,  m  the  translation  of  Du  Bortas.  I  do 
not  reuiemlier  any  other  kind  of  wurk  among  the 
m4Ni<*ru«<  which  more  restMubles  the  [>erfunnaiicc>s 
1  have  iiuMitioned,  than  that  famous  picture  uf  Kinc; 
Charles  the  Firdt,  wltich  has  the  whole  bouk  ot 
pr»alm.s  written  in  the  linos  uf  the  face  and  the  hair  j 
of  the  hi'ad.  When  I  was  lost  at  Oxford  I  penised  ! 
one  of  the  whiskers,  and  was  reodin;^  the  uther,  I 
but  cuuid  not  g(}  tat  far  in  it  ixa  I  would  have  doiu!  I 
by  reason  of  tlie  impatience  of  my  friends  and 
fellow -travelers,  who  all  of  them  pri'sstrd  to  see 
such  a  piece  of  curiosity.  1  have  sinctt  heiird  tluit 
there  is  now  an  eminent  writing-master  in  town 
who  ha<  tnirisi'rilx'd  all  the  whole  Testament  in  a 
full-lx>!toru<tl  jHjriwijr :  and  if  the  fa^^h ion  would 
iutrodiice  t\vs  thick  kind  of  wi^rs  which  were  in 
Tc^ue  some  few  years  ago,  he  promises  to  add  two 
or  thrL-e  <(upi*rnumerarv  locks  that  should  contain 
■11  thi*  Ap<N:rv'pha.  fie  designed  this  wi^  origi- 
nally fi>r  k'luir  William,  having  disposed  of  the 
two'books  of  KiiigM  in  the  two  forks  of  the  fore- 
tup  ;  but  that  glorious  monarch  dvini^  l>efore  the 
wig  was  fiiii.sht^l.  there  is  a  space  fefr  lu  it  for  the 
face  of  any  one  that  has  a  mind  U*  purchase  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  ptKMus  in  picture. 
I  Would  humbly  propose,  for  tho  Ix^nefit  of  our 
m<>4i«*rn  smatterers  in  poetry. that  they  would  imitate 
their  brelhn.'n  among  the  ancients  in  those  in«i^e- 
uioua  devictsi.  I  have  communicated  this  thotight 
to  a  young  p'^icticol  lover  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
intends  tii  present  his  mistix'ss  with  a  copv  of 
verses  made  in  the  shape  of  her  fan ;  and.  If  he 
tells  me  tnie,  has  alreaily  finished  the  three  first 
sticks  of  it.  He  lias  likewise  pn>mised  me  to  ^ 
tKe  measure  of  his  mistress's  marriajLfe  fin^rer,  with 
a  design  to  make  a  posy  iu  the  fashion  of  a  ring. 


No.  59.]    TUESDAY,  MAY  8, 1711. 
Operofle  nihil  a^^nt.— SixacA. 
Biuy  about  nothing. 

Thsbe  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  every 
man  would  be  a  wit  if  he  could ;  and  notwith- 
standing pedants  of  a  pretended  depth  and  solidity 
are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  author  as 
flash  and  froth,  they  all  of  them  snow,  upon  occa- 
sion, that  they  would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at 
the  character  of  those  wnoni  they  seem  to  despise. 
For  this  reason  we  often  find  them  endeavoring  at 
works  of  fancy,  which  cost  them  infinite  pangs  in 
the  production.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  had 
better  be  a  galley-slave  than  a  wit,  were  one  to 
gain  that  tiUe  by  those  elaborate  trifles  which 
nave  been  the  inventions  of  such  authors  as  were 
often  masters  of  great  learning,  but  no  genius. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of  these 
false  wits  among  the  ancients,  and  in  this  shall 
eive  the  reader  two  or  three  other  species  of  them, 
that  flourished  in  the  same  early  ages  of  the 
world.  The  first  I  shall  produce  are  the  lipo- 
grammatists  or  letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  tnst 
would  take  an  exception,  without  any  reason, 
against  some  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so 
as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole  poem.  One 
Tryphiodorus  was  a  ga^at  master  in  this  kind  of 
writing.  He  compos(>d  an  Odyssey  or  epic  poem 
on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  consisting  oi  four 
and  twenty  books,  having  entirely  banished  the 
letter  a  from  the  first  book,  which  was  called  Al- 
pha (as  lucu8  a  non  htcendo)  l)ocause  there  was  not 
an  alpha  in  it.  His  second  book  was  inscribed 
Beta  lor  the  same  reason.  In  short,  the  poet  ex- 
cluded the  whole  four  and  twenty  letters  in  their 
turns,  and  showed  them,  one  after  another,  that 
he  could  <lo  his  business  without  them. 

It  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have  seen 
this  ]>oet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter,  as  much 
as  another  would  a  false  quantity,  and  making  hia 
escape  from  it  through  the  several  Greek  dialects, 
when  he  was  pressed  with  it  in  any  particular 
syllable.  For  the  most  apt  and  elegant  word  in 
tne  whole  language  was  n-ject^ul,  like  a  diamond 
with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  app<'ared  blemished  with  a 
wrong  letter.  I  shall  only  observe  upon  this  head, 
that  if  the  work  I  have  Here  mentioned  had  been 
now  extant,  the  Odvssey  of  Tryphio<lorus,  in  all 
probability,  would  liave  been  ottener  quoted  by 
our  learned  pendants,  than  the  Odyssi'v  of  Homer. 
What  a  perp<*tual  fund  would  it  have 'been  of  ob- 
solete words  and  phrases,  unusual  barbarisms  and 
rusticities,  absurd  spellinjfs,  and  coniplicat4Hl  dia- 
lects? 1  make  no  question  but  it  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
treasuries  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find  likewise  among  the  ancients  that  in^ 
nious  kind  <if  conceit,  which  the  moderns  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  a  rebus,  that  does  not  sink 
a  letter,  but  a  whole  word,  by  substituting  a  pic« 
ture  in  its  place.  When  Cassar  was  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  Roman  mint,  he  ^\ayced.\2b&  %^!^i3S% 
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of  an  elepliaiit  upon  the  reTcree  of  the  public 
money;  tnc  word  Uiesar  signifying  an  clenhant  in 
the  Punic  Innguatfe.    This  was  artificially  con- 
trived by  CoeAor,  bi>cause  it  was  not  lawful  for  a 
priyato  man  to  stamp  his  own  figure  upon  the  coin 
of  the  comniouwealth.    Cicero,  who  was  so  called 
from  the  founder  of  his  family,  that  was  marked 
on  the  nose  wiih  a  little  wen  like  a  veteh  (which 
ia  Oicer  in  Latin),  instead  of  Marcus  Tullius  Ci- 
cero, ordered  the  words  Marena  Tullius  with  a 
figure  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them,  to  be  inscrib- 
ed on  a  public  monument.     This  was  done  pro- 
bably to  show  that  ho  wa8  neither  ashamed  ol  his 
name  nor  his  family,  notwithstanding  the  envy  «)f 
his  competitors  had  often  reproached  him  with 
both.     In  the  same  manner,  we  read  of  a  famous 
building  that  was  marked  in  several  parts  of  it 
with  the  figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard  ;  those 
words   in  Greek  having  mien  the  names  of  the 
architoctH,  who  by  the  laws  of  tlieir  country  were 
never  penuitt<id  to  inscribe  their  own  names  upon 
their  works.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  thought  that 
the  forelock  of  the  horse,  in  the  antique  e<iuestrian 
Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  represents,  at  a  distance, 
the  shape  of  an  owl,  to  intimate  tlie  country  of 
the  staluaiy  wlio,  in  all  probability,  was  an  Athe- 
nian.    This  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue 
among  our  own  countrymen  about  an  age  or  two 
ago,  who  did  not  practice  it  for  any  oblique  rea- 
son, as  the  ancients  above-mentioned,  but  purely 
for  the  sake  of  being  witty.     Among  innumerable 
instances  that  may  be  given  of  this  nature,  1  shall 
produce  the  device  of  one  Mr.  New))erry,  as  I  find 
it  mentioned  by  our  learned  Camden  in  his  re- 
mains.    Mr.  Newberry,  to  represent  his  name  by 
a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door  the  si^  of  a  yew- 
tree,  that  liad  several  berries  upon  it,  and  in  the 
midt^t  of  them  a  great  golden  ^   hung  upon  the 
bough  of  t^e  trei',  which  by  the  help  of^  a  little 
false  spinning  made  up  the  word  N-ew-berry. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  rebus,  which 
has  btM^n  \aUi\y  liewn  out  in  freestone,  and  erected 
over  two  of  the  ])ortals  of  Hleuheim  House,  being 
the  figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  teArin^  to  pieces  a 
little  cock.  Fi>r  the  better  understanding  of  which 
device.  I  must  acquaint  my  English  reader,  that 
a  cock  has  the  misfortune  to  Ik*  callcKl  in  Latin  by 
the  same  word  that  signifies  a  Frenchman,  as  a 
lion  is  the  emblem  of  tue  English  nation.  Such 
a  device,  in  so  noble  a  pile  (»f  building,  looks  like 
a  pun  in  a  heroic  poem  ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  the 
truly  in^nious  architect  would  suffer  the  statuary 
to  IJilemish  his  excellent  plan  with  so  poor  a  con- 
ceit Uut  I  hope  what  I  nave  said  will  gain  quar- 
ter for  the  cock,  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  hon's 
paw. 

I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of 
makinj^  an  echo  talk  sensibly,  and  give  rati(»nal 
answers.  If  this  could  be  excusable  in  any  writer, 
it  would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the  Echo 
as  a  nymph,  before  she  was  worn  away  into  no- 
thing out  a  voice.  The  learned  Erasmus,  though 
a  man  of  wit  and  genius,  has  compo!«ed  a  dialogue 
upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and  made  use  of 
an  echo  who  seems  to  have  bi'en  a  very  extraordi- 
nary linguist,  for  she  answers  the  person  she  talks 
witn  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  according  as 
she  found  the  avllables  which  she  was  to  ivpeat 
in  any  of  these  leamed  languages.  Hudibras,  in 
ridicule  of  this  false  kind  of  wit,  has  described 
Bruin  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  bear  to  a  solitary 
Echo,  who  ia  of  great  use  to  the  poet  in  several 
distichs,  as  she  docs  not  only  repeat  i^er  him, 
but  helps  out  his  verse,  and  furnishes  him  with 
ihjmes: 

H»  ivgM,  and  ktpt  m  hBKvj  a  eoQ  ai 
Stool  anaikt  lior  k«  of  Hjtas: 


C. 


Foirins  the  rallcTt  to  repaai 
The  aM-ents  of  hw  Md  regrot. 
He  beat  hit  lireavt,  and  tore  hii  hair, 
For  km  of  Iiis  denr  crony  b«tr, 
That  Echo  from  the  hollow  ground, 
llu  doleful  wailing*  did  resound 
Alore  ^intAilIv  by  many  times, 
Than  in  iimali  poetn'  splay-foot  iliymefl. 
That  make  her,  in  tholr  rueftil  stoziea, 
To  aniiwer  to  int'roiiatories. 
And  nKwt  uncon»rionably  depOM 
Thingfi  of  which  she  nothing  knows; 
And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  say, 
Tis  wrested  to  the  lorer's  fancy. 
Quoth  Le,  O  whitlier,  wicked  Bruin, 

Art  thou  fled  to  my Eclio,  •'  ruinP 

I  thought  th*  hadst  srom'd  to  budge  a  step 

For  fmr.    (Quoth  Echo)  "  Marry  guep." 

Am  1  not  hers  to  take  thy  p«rt? 

Ttien  what  has  quell'd  thy  stubborn  heart? 

Uare  these  bones  rattl'd,  and  this  head 

Ko  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  f 

Nor  dkl  I  ever  wince  or  grudge  It, 

For  thy  dear  sake  (Quoth  she),  "  Mum  budgeCi'' 

Thiuk'st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i'  th'  didh, 

Thou  tum'st  thy  back  7    Quoth  Echo)  **  PiBh." 

To  run  from  those  th'  hadst  orerrome 

Thusoowaxdly!    (Quoth  Echo)  ''Mnm." 

But  what  a  Tcngeauce  makes  thee  tly 

From  me  too  as  thine  enemy  f 

Or  if  thou  hast  no  thought  of  mo, 

Nor  wlwt  I  Imre  endur'd  fur  thee; 

Yet  shame  and  honor  might  prurail 

To  keep  theo  thus  from  tunung  tail : 

For  who  wouki  grudge  to  spend  hlH  blood  in 

Ilia  honor's  cause  ?  (Quuth  she)  "A  pudding." 


No.  60.]    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  9,  1711 

Hoc  est  quod  palles?    Cur  quis  non  prandcat,  hoe  est 

PcRS.,  HtX.  m. 

Is  it  for  Uiis  you  gain  those  meager  looks. 
And  sacrifliv  yuur  dinner  to  your  books? 

Skveral  kinds  of  false  wit  that  vanished  xr 
refined  a^s  of  tlie  world,  discovered  themw 
again  in  the  times  of  monkish  ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all  that '. 
learning  which  was  Uien  extant,  and  had  their  n 
lives  entirely  disengamHi  from  business,  it  i 
wonder  thai  several  oT  them,  who  wanted  g« 
for  Iiigher  performances,  employed  many  hou 
the  composition  of  such  tricks  in  writing  a 
quire<l  much  time  and  little  capacity.  I  have 
half  the  iEneid  turned  into  Latin  'rhymes  b) 
of  the  beaux  esprits  of  that  dark  ain; ;  who 
in  his  preface  to  it,  that  the  Jilneid  wanted 
thing  but  the  sweets  of  rhyme  to  make  it  the 
j  perfect  work  in  its  kind.  1  have  likewise  m 
nvmn  in  hexameters  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  n 
filled  a  whole  lx)ok,  though  it  consi.sted  but  c 
eight  following  words : 

Tot,  tibi,  sunt,  Virgo,  dotc«,  quot,  sidera,  ooelo. 

Thou  liast  as  many  Tirtuos,  0  Virgin,  as  there  are  ■! 
heaven. 

The  poet  rang  the  clianges  upon  these  eight  i 
ral  words,  and  by  that  means  made  his  vem 
most  as  numerous  as  the  virtues  and  the 
which  they  celebrated.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
who  had  so  much  time  upon  their  hands  die 
only  restore  all  the  antiouated  pieces  of  fain 
hut  enrich  the  world  witn  inventions  of  their 
It  was  to  this  age  that  we  owe  the  productii 
anagrams,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  transi 
tion  of  one  word  into  anoiner.  or  the  tumii 
the  same  set  of  letters  into  clifRTL-nt  words ;  "i 
may  change  night  into  day,  or  black  into  n 
if  Chance,  who  is  the  f^Kliless  that  presides 
these  sorts  of  composition,  shall  so  dinsit. 
member  a  witty  author,  in  allusion  to  this  kii 
writing,  calls  bis  rival,  who  (it  8et>ms)  wmm 
torted,  and  had  his  limbs  set  in  places  Uu 
not  properly  belong  to  them,  "  the  anagraa 
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Whmi  the  ana^mmatist  takes  a  same  to  work 
o|M>n.  he  considers  it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken 
on.  which  will  not  show  the  Qneasure  it  contains, 
till  he  Khali  have  spent  many  hours  in  the  search 
of  it ;  fur  it  is  his  ousiness  to  find  out  one  word 
that  conceals  itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the 
letters  in  all  the  varietj  of  stations  in  which  they 
can  pOM<ibly  be  ranged.  I  have  heard  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  when  this  kind  of  wit  was  in  fash- 
ion, cndt^avorcd  to  gain  his  mistress's  heart  by  it. 
She  WHM  one  of  the  finest  women  of  her  age,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon.  The 
lover  nut  being  able  to  make  anything  of  Mary,  by 
certain  liberties  indulged  to  this  kind  of  writing 
converted  it  into  Moll ;  and  after  having  shut  him- 
self up  for  half  a  year,  with  indefotigable  industry 
pnnluced  an  anagram.  Upon  the  presenting  it 
to  liiM  mistrcAs,  who  was  a  little  vexed  in  her  heart 
to  fH.«  herself  degraded  into  Moll  Boon,  she  told 
him.  to  his  infinite  surprise,  that  he  had  mistaken 
her  siruame,  for  that  it  was  not  Boon,  but  Bohun. 


-Ifaitl  omnia 


£2fiuus  labor- 


The  lover  was  thunderstruck  with  his  misfortune, 
insomuch  that  in  a  little  time  after  he  lost  his 
sens<r!«.  m'hich  indeed  hod  been  verv  much  impaired 
by  that  continual  application  he  nad  given  to  his 
anaiprara. 

Tiie  acrostic  was  probably  invented  aV>ut  the 
same  time  with  the  anaj^^m,  though  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  whether  the  inventor  of  the  one  or 
the  otiier,  were  the  greater  blockhead.  The  sim- 
ple acrrrstic  is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a 
perdon.  or  thing,  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of 
several  verses,  and  by  that  means  written,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  perpendicular  line. 
But  beside  thei«e  there  are  compound  acrostics, 
when  the  principal  letters  stand  two  or  three  deep. 
1  have  seen  some  of  them  where  the  verses  have 
not  only  been  edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity, 
but  have  had  the  same  name  running  down  like  a 
seam  thro'igh  the  middle  of  the  poem. 

TluTe  i.<  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams 
and  acrostics,  which  is  commonly  called  a  chro- 
nojMrram.  This  kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on 
mail/  modem  medals,  especially  those  of  Ger- 
many, when  thi^y  repre<«cnt  in  the  iuKcription  the 
yi-arin  which  they  were  coined.  Thus  we  see  on 
a  nied.d  of  OiiMaviiA  Adolphun  the  following 
word  -.  CnalwrVs  DiX  ergo  TalVMpiiVs.  If  you 
take  the  pains  to  pick  the  fiijurc'S  out  of  the  sev- 
eral word",  and  rant^  them  in  their  proper  order, 
you  will  find  they  amount  to  iincxvvvii,  or  1627, 
thi."  y«  ar  in  whichthe  medal  was  stamped  ;  for  as 
fiome  of  the  letters  distinguish  theni84*lves  from 
the  rest,  and  overtop  their  fellows,  they  are  to  be 
coii'-idert'd  in  a  dtiiible  capacity,  both'  as  letters 
and  as  fi;;urp».  Your  lal>orious  German  wits  will 
turn  over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  inge- 
nior:*  d«' vices.  A  man  would  think  they  were 
^♦-tirrhini:  after  an  apt  classical  term,  but  instead 
of  thai  they  are  lookini;  out  a  word  that  has  an  L, 
an  M.  or  a'D,  in  it.  When  therefore  we  meet  with 
any  <*f  lh»»ne  injvriptions,  we  are  not  so  much  to 
look  in  them  for  tue  thought,  as  for  the  year  of 
the  I^inl. 

Tilt*  bi»Mt«-rini*s  were  the  favorites  of  the  French 
caiiori  for  a  whole  age  together,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  it  aVioumled  in  wit  and  learning.  They 
wvn?  a  li?*t  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another, 
drawn  wp  by  another  hand,  and  given  to  a  p<K>t, 
V  ho  WAM  to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the 
»ame  order  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  li.«tt.: 
the  more  uncommon  the  rhymes  were,  the  more 
extraordinary  was  the  genius  of  the  poet  that 
could  aceommodate  his  verses  to  them.    I  do  not 


know  any  greater  instance  of  the  decay  of  wit  and 
learning  among  the  French  (which  eenerally  fol- 
lows tlie  declension  of  empire)  than  Uie  endeavor- 
ing to  restore  this  foolisn  kind  of  wit.  If  the 
reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  see  examples  of  it, 
let  him  look  into  tlie  new  Mercure  Gallant ;  where 
the  author  every  month  ^ives  a  list  of  rhymes  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  inu^enious,  in  order  to  be  coni- 
muuicatecl  to  the  public  in  the  Mercure  for  the 
succeeding  mouth.  -  That  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember last,  which  Bow  lies  before  me,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Lauriers 
Querriers 
Musette 
Lisette 

Cvsars 
Etendars 
Houlette 
Folette 


One  would  be  amazed  to  sec  so  learned  a  man 
as  Menage  talking  seriously  on  this  kind  of  trifle 
in  the  following  passage: 

"  Monsieur  oe  la  Chambrc  has  told  me  that  he 
never  knew  what  he  was  going  to  write  when  he 
took  his  pen  into  his  han<i;  but  that  one  sentence 
always  produced  another.  For  my  own  part,  I 
never  knew  what  1  should  write  next  when  I  was 
making  verses.  lu  the  first  place  I  got  all  my 
rhymes  together,  and  was  after\i'ard  perhaps  three 
or  four  months  in  filling  them  up.  I  one  day 
showed  Monsieur  Gombaud  a  composition  of  this 
nature,  in  which,  among  others,  I  hud  made  use  of 
the  four  following  rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis, 
Mame,  Ame ;  desiring  iiim  to  sive  me  his  opinioa 
of  it.  He  told  me  immediat4'ly,  thai  my  verses 
were  good  for  nothing.  And  upon  my  asKing  his 
reason,  he  said,  because  the  rhymes  arc  too  com- 
mon ;  and  for  that  reasoi\.  easy  to  Xte  put  into 
verse.  *  Marry,'  says  I ,'  if  it  be  so,  1  am  very  well 
rewarded  for  all  the  pains  1  have  been  at.  But 
by  Monsieur  Gombaud's  leave,  'notwithstanding 
the  sevcritv  of  the  criticism,  the  ver>es  were 
good.' "  vide  Menatriana.*  Thus  far  the  learned 
Metiage,  whom  I  have  translated  word  for  word. 

The  first  occasion  of  thest;  bout-rimes  made 
them  in  some  manner  excusable,  as  they  were 
ta>«ks  which  the  French  ladies  used  to  in)1)0!^e  on 
their  lovers.  But  when  a  grave  author,  lite  him 
alxjve-mentioued,  tasked  himself,  could  then?  be 
anything  more  ridiculous?  Or  wouhl  not  one  bo 
apt  to  believe  that  the  author  played  booty,  and 
did  not  make  his  list  of  rhymes  till  he  had  fiuibhed 
his  poem  ? 

1  shall  only  add  that  this  piece  of  false  wit  has 
been  fiuely  ridiculed  by  3Ionsieur  Sarasin,  in  a 

Soem  entitled.  La  Defaitc  des  Bouts-Rimes,  The 
lout  of  the  Bouts-Kinids. 

I  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the  double 
rhymes,  which  are  used  in  doggerel  poetry,  and 
generally  apj>lauded  by  ignorant  Readers.  If  the 
thought  of  the  coujDlet  m  such  composition  is 
good,  the  rhvnie  aJds  little  to  it;  and  if  bad,  it 
will  not  be  fn  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recom- 
mend it.  I  am  afraid  that  crejit  numbers  of  those 
who  admire  tlie  inconiparable  Iludibras,  do  it  more 
on  account  of  tho*;  doggerel  rhymes  than  of  the 

Earts  that  really  deserve  admiration.    I  am  sure  I 
ave  heard  the 

Piilpitdnmi  eccIeKiafftlc, 

Wm  boat  with  Oat,  IniteMl  of  a  itSck; 


•I^mi.  i,  p.  174,  etc,  ad.  Anut,  1713. 
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Then  wai  ui  aDcUnt  mgt  phQoMi^Mr 
Mlio  had  read  Alexander  Roes  OTer: 


more  frequently  quoted,  than  the  finest  pieces  of 
wit  in  the  whiile  poem. — C. 


No.  61.]    THURSDAY,  MAT  10,  1711. 

Non  eqnidem  etodeo  bullaki*  at  mlhi  nogis 
Pag^  turgeaeat,  dare  poiulus  klouea  fiuno. 

pjuu^  2»at.  T,  19. 

Tlfl  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifle's  or  to  ewull  my  page 
\l'ith  wind  and  noiw.— Dbtoii^t. 

Thkbk  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  been 
so  recommended  by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  tliat 
which  consists  in  a  jingle  of  wonis,  and  is  coin- 

firchendcd  under  the  general  name  of  punning, 
t  is  indeed  impossible  to  kill  a  weed  wnich  the 
soil  has  a  natural  disposition  to  produce.  The 
seeds  of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men;  and 
though  tney  may  be  subdued  by  reason,  reflection, 
and  good  sense,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  shoot  up 
in  the  greatest  genius  that  is  not  broken  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  rules  of  art.  Imitation  is  natural 
to  us,  and  when  it  does  not  raise  Uie  mind  to 
poetry,  painting,  music,  or  other  more  noble  arts, 
It  often  oroaks  out  in  puns  and  quibbles. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  cliapter  of  his  book 
of  rhetoric,  describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns, 
which  he  calls  paragrams,  among  the  beauties  of 
good  writing,  and  produces  instances  of  them  out 
of  some  of  the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek 
ton^e.  Cicero  lias  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  with  ]>uns,  and  in  his  book  where  he  lays 
down  the  rules  of  oratorv,  quotes  abundance  of 
sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  whicii  also  upon  examina- 
tion prove  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the 
pun  chieflv  flourished  was  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  l^irst.  That  learned  roonardi  was  him- 
self a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  very  few  bish- 
ops or  privy -counselors  that  had  not  some  time  or 
other  signalized  themselvi^  by  a  clinch  or  a  co- 
nundrum. It  was  therefore  in  this  age  that  the 
pun  appeared  with  pomp  and  dignitv.  It  had 
been  before  admitted  into  merry  H|x>ecncs  and  lu- 
dicrous compositions  but  was  now  delivered  with 
great  gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  at  the  council-table.  1'he 
greatest  authors,  in  their  most  serious  works,  made 
frequent  use  of  puns.  The  sermons  of  Bishop 
Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  are  full 
of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  rcpj'ntancc 
by  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothin;;  is  more 
usual  than  ti}  see  a  hero  weeping  and  quibbling 
for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

I  must  add  to  these  ^rcat  authorities,  which 
Bcem  to  have  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  this 

Eiece  of  false  wit,  that  all  the  writers  of  rhetoric 
ave  treated  of  punning^  with  very  great  respoct, 
and  divided  the  severS  kinds  of  it  into  nard 
names,  that  are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of 
speech,  and  recommended  as  ornaments  in  dis- 
course. I  remember  a  country  schoolmaster  of  my 
acquaintance  told  mo  once,  that  he  had  been  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  whom  he  looked  upon 
to  be  the  frcate&t  paragrammatist  among  the 
modems.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  my  learned 
friend  had  dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  fa- 
mous punster;  and  desiring  him  to  give  me  some 
account  of  Mr.  Swan's  conversation,  he  told  me 
that  he  ^nerally  talked  in  the  Paronomasia,  that 
lie  sometimes  gave  into  the  Place,  btit  that  in  his 
humble  opinion  he  shone  most  in  the  Antanaclasis. 
I  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  university 
of  this  land  was  formerly  very  much  infested  witii 
fnms ;  but  whether  or  no' this  might  not  arise  from 


the  fens  and  manhet  in  which  it  was  idtiuited«i 
which  are  now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  tho 
termination  of  more  skillful  naturalists. 

After  this  short  history  of  punning,  one  wo 
wonder  how  it  should  be  so  entirely  banished 
of  the  learned  world  as  it  is  at  present,  especii 
since  it  had  found  a  place  in  tne  writings  of 
most  ancient  polite  authors.    To  account  for  t) 
we  must  consider  that  the  first  race  of  authi 
who  were  the  great  heroes  in  writing,  were  de 
tute  of  all  rules  and  arts  of  criticism;  and  for  t 
reason,  though  they  excel  later  writers  in  gr 
ness  of  genius,  they  fell  short  of  them  in  accur 
and  correctness.    The  modems  cannot  reach  tl 
beauties,  but  can  avoid  their  imperfections.    W 
the  world  was  furnished  with  tnese  authors  of 
first  eminence,  there  grew  up    another   set 
writers,  who  gained  themselves  a  reputation 
the  remarks  which  they  made  on  the  works 
those  who  preceded  them.    It  was  one  of  the 
ployments   of   these    secondary  authors  to 
tinguish  the  several  kinds  of  wit  by  terms  of 
and  to  consider  them  as  more  or  less  perfect 
cording  as  they  were  founded  in  truth.    It  is 
wonder,  there/ore,  that  even  such  authors  as 
crates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  should  have  such  1 
blemishes  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  authon 
a  much  inferior  character,  who  have  written  s 
those  several  blemishes  were  discovered.    1  do 
find  that  there  was  a  proper  separation  madt 
twecn  puns  and  true  wit  by  any  of  the  anc 
authors,  except  Quinctilian  ancf  Longinus. 
when  this  distinction  was  once  settled,  it  was 
natural  for  all  men  of  sense  to  agree  in  it.    A: 
the  revival  of  this  false  wit,  it  happened  about 
time  of  the  revival  of  letters;  but  as  soon  as  it 
once  detected,  it  immediately  vanished  and  di 
pearcd.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  question 
as  it  has  sunk  in  one  age  and  risen  in  anothi 
will  again  recover  itself  in  some  distant  perio 
time,  as  pedantry  and  ignorance  shall  prevail  i 
wit  and  sense.    And,  to  speak  tho  truth,  I  do 
much  apprehend,  by  some  of  the  last  winter's 
ductions,  which  had  their  sets  of  admirers, 
our  posterity  will  in  a  few  years  degenerate  ii 
race  of  punslers :  at  least,  a  man  may  be  ven 
cusable  for  any  apprehensions  of  this  kind,* 
has  seen   acrostics  handed  about  the  town 
great  secrecy  and  applause  ;  to  wliich  I  must 
add  a  little  epigram  called  the  Witches'  Pr 
that  fell  into  verse  when  it  was  read  either  I 
ward  or  forward,  excepting  only  thut  it  cursec 
way  and  blessed  the  other.    When  one  sees  ' 
are  actually  such  painstakcrs  among  our  Bi 
wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end  inV    I 
must  lash  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  it 
strokes  of  wit  and  satire  ;  for  I  am  of  ^lu 
philosopher's  opinion,  that  if  I  must  sufier 
one  or  Uie  other,  1  would  rather  it  should  be 
the  paw  of  a  lion  than  from  the  hoof  of  an 
I  do  not  speak  this  out  of  any  spirit  of  p 
There  is  a  most  crying  dullness  on  both  side, 
have  seen  tory  acrostics  and  whig  anagrams,  ai 
not  quarrel  with  either  of  them  because  the 
whigs  or  tories,  but  because  Uicy  are  anag 
and  acrostics. 

But  to  return  to  punning.  Having  pursuei 
history  of  a  pun,  from  its  original  to  its  dowi 
I  shall  here  define  it  to  be  a  conceit  arising 
the  use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound 
differ  in  the  sense.  The  only  way,  therefiM 
try  a  piece  of  wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  diflf 
language.  If  it  bears  the  test,  you  may  prono 
it  true ;  but  if  it  vanishes  in  the  experiment 
may  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  pun.  In  s 
one  may  say  of  a  pun  as  the  countryman  descj 
his  nightingale,  that  it  is  "vox  et'ptmicrea  n 
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"a  sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound."  On  the  con- 
tnxT,  one  mar  represent  true  wit  by  the  descrip- 
ti(»u'  which  Aridtenetus  makes  of  a  iiue  woman ; 
when  the  iM  dressed  she  is  beautiful,  when  shi)  is 
uiidreAsc^  she  is  beautiful :  or,  as  Murcerus  lias 
tru»latod  it  more  emphaUcallY,J'/itJtfilttr,yoniiMa 
Ml.*  txnitur,  ipML  forma  at," 
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Scribendi  zeeU  npere  mA  etprindplum,  et  fiHui. 

wnu  An.  INMt..  Tcr.  809. 

Sound  Jodgnmit  la  tbt  ground  of  wrltlug  well. 

KoflouaafOEr. 

Ma.  Locks  has  an  admirable  reflection  upon  the 
difference  of  wit  and  judgment,  whereby  he  endea- 
Toni  to  Ahow  the  reason  why  they  are  not  always 
the  talents  of  the  same  person.  His  words  are  as 
fiiiiuw:  "And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some 
rva^ou  of  that  common  observation,  '  That  men 
wLo  haTA  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memo- 
ries, have  not  always  the  clearest  iuogmeut  or 
deepest  reason.'  For  wit  lying  most  m  the  asseiv- 
bla;fe  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  variety  wherein  can  be  found  any 
re>>«mbiaiiGe  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up 
p:ea«sint  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions  in  tlie 
&]icy;  judgment,  on  the  contranr,  lies  quite  on  the 
oclicr  side,  in  separating  carefully  one  from  another 
iii^A;*  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  diiferenco, 
tlhr.v'>y  tu  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and 
b%*  aflinitv  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is 
t  way  of^  proceeding^  quite  contrary  to  metaphor 
Slid  uliusiou  ;  wherein,  fur  the  most  part,  lies  that 
taUfTaiument  and  pleasantry  of  wit,  which  strikes 
%n  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  is  therefore  so  accept- 
iiM«  ro  all  people." 

Thi«  itf,  1  think,  the. best  and  most  philosophi- 
es account  that  I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit, 
vbich  generally,  though  not  always,  consitits  in 
turh  a  resi'mblance  and  congruity  of  ideas  as  this 
airhor  nieutions.  1  shall  unly  add  to  it,  by  way 
t^  exphination.  that  every  resemblance  of  idt^as  is 
ii«t  that  which  we  call  wit,  unleKS  it  bo  siu'h  a 
o'j:-  »li.ii  give«i  dt'light  and  surprise  to  the  reader. 
Thi  -<•  I  wo  pntpenies  seem  essential  to  wit,  inon: 
n.xr:c:il;iriy  the  last  of  thern.  In  Drder,  tliere- 
Itn.'.  tliu*.  ihe  res«>nil dance  in  the  ideas  U*  wit, 
ii  i«  ii"tv>s;iry  that  the  ideas  should  not  lie  too 
in^r  oiw  nn«>[iier  in  the  nature  of  ihiu;^:^ ;  for 
Tiifrn*  iliff  Iikeui'SH  iri  obvious;  it  gives  no  surprise. 
To  ci.uijpiin*  one  man's  .nini^iug  to  lliat  of  another, 
w  U.t  rvj.ri»s»fnt  the  whiteness  of  any  object  by  that 
wf  milk  and  ani>w.  or  the  variety  of  its  colors  hy 
lh'p«*  of  till*  rainlKiw, cannot  lx»  called  wit,  unless, 
^■•idv-  this  obvious  resifinblaticc,  there  bt;  some 
fwUi  T  C4ingruity  discoveretl  in  the  two  ideas,  that 
I*  c:i;iuhle  of  giving  the  reader  some  surprise. 
T.'jti-  nliHu  a  j*»x»i  tells  us  the  iMisum  of  his  mis- 
IT'-*-*  \*  as  vrhitir  as  snow,  there  is  no  wit  in  iho 
c<  iiifmri<.«)n  :  bnl  wh«:n  he  adds,  with  a  sijrh,  it  is 
A"  i'"A  t'Hi,  it  then  throws  into  wit.  Kvery  reader's 
L,ifu  .ry  niny  supply  him  with  innumerable  in- 
y.t.i' *■'*  *tt'  tlit*  i^anje  nature.  For  this  reas<»n.  tlie 
ir;i:^::;dfS  in  liernic  piH*t8,  who  endeavor  ratln-r 
t«i  til.  'he  mind  with  great  conceptions  than  to  di- 
^K'TZ  IT  wtfh  isiirli  as  Krc»  new  and  surprisiui^,  have 
^'M  »:r.  anvthiu'.;  in  tlnnn  that  can  lx»  called  wit. 
Mr.  L"cke  ■»  a«.vount  of  wit,  with  this  >horl  rxpla- 
i.iti'iii,  coTiipri'hends  most  of  the  siH-cies  of  wit, 
*•  iii-.'^aphors.  similitudes,  allegories,  enii^ma^. 
iui/^»in-,  pa.'ables,  fables,  dreams,  visions,  dramat  ic 
writing.  Ir.irlvstpie.  and  all  the  metho<is  »)f  al- 
iu!»ion.    There  arc  many  oilier  spi>cie.s  of  wit  (how 
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remote  soever  thejr  may  appear  at  first  sight  from 
the  foregoing  description)  which  upon  examination 
will  be  found  to  agree*  with  it. 

As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  this  resem- 
blance and  congruity  of  ideas,  false  wit  chiefly 
consists  in  the  resemblance  and  congruity  Rome- 
times  of  single  letters,  as  in  anagrams,  chrono- 
grams, lipograms,  and  acrostics;  sometimes  of 
syllables,  tw  in  echoes  and  doggerel  rhymes:  some- 
times of  words,  as  in  puns  and  quibbles;  and 
sometimes  of  whole  sentences  or  poems,  cast  into 
tlie  figures  of  egiEfs,  axes,  or  altars:  nav,  some  carry 
the  notion  of  wit  so  far,  as  to  ascribe  it  even  to 
extenial  mimicry;  and  to  look  upi>n  a  man  as  an 
ingenious  i>erson  that  can  resemble  the  tone,  pos- 
ture, or  face  of  another. 

As  true  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  false  wit  in  tlie  resemblance  of  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  fore^ing  instances;  there  is  another 
kind  of  wit  which  consists  partly  in  the  resem- 
blance of  ideas,  and  partly  in  the  resemblance  of 
words,  which  for  distinct  ion -sake  I  sliall  call 
mixed  wit.  This  kind  of  wit  is  that  which 
al)ouuds  in  Cowley,  more  tlian  in  any  other  author 
Uiatever  wmte.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewise  a  great>  deal 
of  it.  Mr.  Dryden  is  very  sparing  in  it.  Milton 
had  a  genius  much  above  it.  Spenser  is  in  the 
same  class  with  Milton.  The  Italians,  even  in 
their  epic  poetry,  are  full  of  it.  Monsieur  Buileau, 
who  formed  hims(*lf  upon  the  ancient  poets,  has 
everywhere  rejt*ctod  it  with  scorn.  It  we  look 
after  mixed  wit  among  the  Greek  writc*rs,  we  shall 
find  it  nowhere  but  in  the  epigrammatists.  There 
are  indeed  some  strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  as- 
cribed to  Musffius,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many 
other  marks,  betrays  its<df  to  be  a  moilern  conipo- 
sition.  If  we  look  into  the  Latin  writers,  we  find 
lume  of  this  inixod  wit  in  Virgil,  Lucnaius,  or  Ca- 
tullus ;  very  little  in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
ill  Ovid,  an'd  scarce  anything  else  in  Martiid. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixiHl  wit, 
I  shall  choosi>  one  instance  which  may  Ix'  in(>t  with 
in  all  the  writers  of  this  class.  The  pikssion  of 
love,  in  its  nature,  has  Ijeen  thought  to  resemblo 
tire ;  for  which  reason  the  words  fire  and  fiame  are 
made  use  of  to  sii^nify  love.  The  witty  p<K»ta 
therefore  have  taken  an  advantage  fnun  the  double 
meaning  of  th(>  word  fire,  to  make  an  infinite 
numlxT  of  witticisms.  Cowley,  observing  the 
cold  rejjard  of  his  mistress's  cye^,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  power  of  ]>roducing  love  in  him,  con- 
siders thom  as  bnrning-glasst.*s  made  of  ice;  and 
tindini^  himsi>lf  able  to  live  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities of  hivc,  concludes  the  torrid  zone  t4»  bo 
habitable.  When  his  mistress  has  read  his  letter 
written  in  juice  of  lemon,  by  bidding  it  to  the  tire, 
he  desires  her  to  flhd  it  over  a  sr-cond  time  bv 
love's  flame.  When  she  W(iei)s,  he  wishes  it  were 
inward  heat  that  distilled  those  drop-,  from  the 
lindn^ck.  When  sl>e  i.s  absent,  ln'  is  lwyon<l 
eighty,  that  is.  thirtv  degrts's  nearer  the  pole  than 
when* she  is  with  him.  His  ambitic»u-i  l'»ve  is  a 
finj  that  naturally  mounts  upward;  his  happy 
love  is  the  b<>ams  of  htraven.  and  his  unhai>j)y 
love  flames  of  hell.  When  it  dncf*  not  let  iiim 
sleep,  it  is  a  flamt?  that  .scntls  up  no  smoke;  wlien 
it  is  oj)posed  l>y  counsel  and  advice,  it.  is  a  fire 
that  raises  the  more  by  thcr  winds  blowinrr  u|)on  it. 
Upon  the  dying  of  a  trer.  in  which  he  had  rut  his 
loves,  he  ob^TVed  that  his  written  thnnes  had 
burnt  up  and  withen»d  the  tree.  Whrn  he  re- 
stdves  to  give  over  his  passion.  In;  tells  us  that 
ime  burnt  like  him  forever  tlread>»  the  tire.  His 
heart  is  an  vEtna,  that  instead  of  Vulcan's  shop, 
incloses  Cupid's  forge  in  it.  His  endeavoring  to 
drown  his  love  in  wine,  is  throwing  oil  upon  the 
fire.    He  would  insinuate  to  his  mistress  that  tlic 
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fire  of  lore.  lik«  that  of  the  sun  (which  pmdaccs  •nrient  lierr»iiie  of  Virgil's  ««w-cmted 
HO  maiiy  lirin<^  creatuivs;.  Mhoiiltl  nut  only  varm,  dictates  a  letter  for  h«?r  ju«t  before  her  d< 
but  \h'Ji'i.  Ijttve  in  another  place  c«i<»k«  uU?a«ure  the  un^nrareful  fugitive,  aiid  renr  nnlacki 
at  his  fire.  Sii:uetimed  the  p-iet's  heart  i.-«  fruz«'ii  himtvlr  i^  fi>r  lueaMirin^  a  sworcf  with  a  r 
in  tivory  breast,  and  rtoinmiiiiuM  Hcorchoil  in  cvfry  much  HTip«Ti<jr  iu  fon-e  lu  him  onthefiaines 
eye.  Sometiine*  he  ih  drowned  iu  tear^  and  bunit  I  think  I  luav  be  iudife  (»f  ihi^,  becaiiM? 
in  \ovt%  like  a  ship  met  un  fire  in  the  middle  of  tniii •elated  Uitfi.  T)it>  famous  aathor  of  i 
the  flea.  of  Iv>ve  )ia<i  ii«>;hiii;^  of  hi<  own  :  he  Uirr* 

The  reader  may  observe  in  every  one  of  these    fnmi  a  i^reater  ina^fr  in  his  own  pn>fessio 
inMance>«,  that  the  poet  mixes  the  q'miitifo  of  fire    which  is  worse,  improvivs  nothiui;  which  h< 
with  those  of  love;  and   in  the  >aiu>^  isentenc«',    Nature  fails  him.  and,  b«.*ini7  f«>rced  t4>  I 
Apeakin^  of  it  l>«>th  as  a  nas^i4»n  and  n*  real  tire,    shifr,  he  has  recourse  to  wittiL-irtm.     This 
fiur|>riM*rt  the  resuler  with   those   Mt^riiiu*^  r«fsem-    iudtrod  with  his  S4ift  atiniircrs.  and  gives  1 
blauc'-s  or  cimtnulictions,  that  makit  up  all  the    pn.'f*.*reiice  to  Vin^il  in  their  esteem.' 
wit  in  thiH  kind  of  writin:^.     Mixed  wit  therefore        Were  I  not  sup[iorte<l  by  S4»  j^reat  an  au 
is  a  c'MiipoHirion  of  pun  and  true  wit.  and  is  more   as  that  of  Mr.  Urydon.  I  should   not  v^n 
or  le^'S  perfect  as  the  resemblance  lies  in  the  idras   <ibs4.>rve,  that  the  taste  of  most  uf  our  I 
or  in  the  words.     Ita  fiMindations  arc  laid  partly    poetM,  as  well  as  readers,  isextrenR'Iy  (>oth; 
in  fals«'hood  and  partly  in  truth  ;  reason  put^s  in    (Quotes  Monsieur  Se^^raiis.  for  a  thrtefohl  c 
her  claim  for  one  half  of  it,  and  ex;r:iva;^iice  for    tiou  (»f  the  reailers  of  p«)etry;  in  the  fin>t  ol 
the  otliei*.     The  only  province  therefi>re  for  this    he  comprehends  the  rabble  of  n*aders.  w' 
kind  of  wit  is  epigram,  or  th«rse  little  (»ccariitinal    doiv  not  treat  as  such  with  regarti  to  their  c 
poems  that  in  their  own  nature  arenotliiuireliebut    but  to  their  numU^rs  and  the  coarneness  « 
a  tiHtue  of  i'pij^rams.     I  cannot  conclude  this  head  taste.     His  words  are  as  follow:   *' Si>^ 
of  mixed  wit.  without  owninj^  that  the  admirable    distinguiHhi'd  the  n-adera  of  poetry,  accon 
poift,  out  of  whom  1  have  taken  the  example-*  of  it,    their  capacity  of  judi^in?,  into  three  cl 
Lad  as  inuchtruewitaHauy  author  that  ever  wrote;    [He  mii;nt  have  Baid  tne  same  of  winters 
and  indeed,  all  other  talentii  of  an  extraordinary    ue  had  pleased.]    '*  In  the  lowest  form  hi 
genius.  those  whom    he  calls  Let  Petits  Esprit 

It  may  be  expected  since  lam  upon  this  subject,    thinf^  as  our  npper-sallery  audience  in 
that  I  Kkould  take  notice  of  Mr.  L>r\*den's  detini-    houiie  ;  who  like  uothiui^  unt  the  husk  a 
lion  of  wit ;  which,  with  all  the  defen:nce  that  is    of  wit,  and  prefer  a  quibble,  a  conceit, 
due  to  the  iudi^nent  of  to  grvM  a  man.  i ^  not  sd    ffram,  Itefore  solid  sense  and  ele|:fint  exp 
properly  a  (letiniti'in  of  wit  as  of  v^hmI  writiufir  in    These ,>rc  mob  readers.    If  Virgil   ana 
general.     Wit,  as  ho  defines  it,  is  '*a  proprietv    stood *for  parliamentonen,  we  know  alrea 
of  words  and  thouj^hts  adapted  to  the  subject.^'    would  carry  it.     But  thoui^h  they  made  th 
If  this  l>e  a  true  definition  of  wit,  1  am  apt  to    est  appearance  in  the  field,  uid  cried  the 
think  that  Euclid  was  the  f^eatent  wit  that  ever    the  best  of  it  is,  they  are  but  a  sort  of 
set  i>en  to  paper.     It  is  certain  there  never  was  a    Hujj^enots,  or  Dutch  boors,  brought  over  i: 
greater  propriety  of  words  and  thousj^hts  adapted    but  not  naturalized  ;  who  have  not  lands 
to  thi>  HubjiTt,  than  what  that  author  has  made    pounds  per  annum  in  Parnassus,  and  t 
use  of  in  his  Elements.    I  shall  only  npjjcal  to    are  not  privileged  to   poll.*    The    auth 
my  reader  if  this  definition  agrees  with  any  not i(m    of  the  same   level,  fit  to  represent  thci 
he  has  of  wit.    If  it  Ix*  a  true  one,  1  am  sure  Mr.  i  m(»untel)ank's  stage,  or  to  \ic  masters  of  t 
Dryden  was  not  only  a  better  p<M*t,  but  a  greater    monies  in  a  lH>ar-garden  ;  yet  these  are  tl 
wit,  than  Mr.  Cowley  ;  and  Virgil  a  much  more    have  the  most  a<lmirers.    But  it  often  h 
faoi'tioTifi  nian  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial.  j  t4>  their  mortification,  that  as  their  reac 

Bfiuliours.  whom  I  look  up<>ii  to  lie  the  most    prove  their  stock  of  S4MLse  (as  they  may 
penciraiini(  of  all  Fn^nch  critics  has  taken  pains    mg  Iwtter  books,  and  by  conyersation  w 
to  hliow.  tliat  it  is  im]Mjssible  for  any  thoui;Iit  to  .  of  Judgment),  they  soon  ft)rwike  them." 
be  iM'Uutiful  which  is  not  just,  and  has  not  its!      I  must  not  dismiss  this  su>)ji«t  without 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things ;  that  the  basis  :  ing,  that  as  Mr.  Locke  in  the  passai^  abe 
of  all  wit  is  truth  ;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  ;  tioned  has  discovered  the  most  fruitful  » 
valuable,  of  which  giK>d  sense  is  not  the  ground-  ;  wit,  so  there  is  another  of  a  quite  contrar 
work.     Boileau  has  endeavored  to   inculcate  the    to  it,  which  does  likewise  branch  itself 
Mune  uotion  in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  both  '  several  kinds.    For  not  only  the  resembla 
in  prose  and  verse.    Tnis  9  that  natural  way  of  '  the  opposition  of  ideas,  does  very  often 
writing,  tli.'it,  beautiful  simplicity,  which  we  so  ■  wit ;  as  I  could  show  in  several  little  point 
much  admire  in  the  compositions  of  the  ancients  ; ',  and  antitheses,  that  I  may  possibly  eular 
and  which  nolnxly  deviates  from,  but  those  who  j  ifi  some  future  spcculatiou.---C. 
want  strength  of  genius  to  make  a  thought  shine  j 
in   its  own   natural  beauties.    Poets  who  want 
this  Htntiigth  of  genius  to  give  that  majestic  sim- 
plicity to  nature,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  are  forci>d  to  hunt  after 
fon'igu  ornaments,  and  not  to  let  any  piece  of 
wit  of  wtiat  kind  soever  escape  them.      I  look 
upon  tlies4f  writers  as  Ooths  in  po4*try,  who,  like 
th(»s4*  in  archit^tctun*.  not  being  able  to  come  up 
to.  the  iKsantiful  simplicity  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans,  have  endeavored  to  fupply  its  place 
with  all  the  extravagances   of  an  irr^idar  fancy. 
Hr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handsome  observation 
on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  .^leas,  in 
tlio  folli>wing  words  :  "  Ovid,"  says  he,  s]>eakin^ 
of  Virgil's  mstion  of  Dido  and  ^tineas,  "Ukes  it 
up  after  him,  eren  in  the  iame  age,  and  makoa  an 


*To  poll  111  tiMMl  here  a^  ripilfjini;  to  vote;  bnt  i 
ty  of  upeech,  the  poll  only  aaoertatna  the  nuOority  < 
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Hamaiio  atfiil  cttrf^tm  fichxt  equiimm 
Jimsvre  ri  ti;1U.  ct  taHm  indufere  plalnfll^  ^ 
ViHiii(ue  nrilaiLi  oMmibrii  at  turpiutr  Btrum 
iHrriiut  in  pbcvin  uuUer  fitmiuMA  «upeni«i 
9|wUUiini  ftimlMd  rimun  Irni^atL*  luniri! 
i'lcilitv,  I*ifDne^  iMi  Ubulw  fure  lllirum 
IVmAmilem*  ct\ju«i,  relut  arf^  Hoinuia,  vaiue 
f  ia^niur  8f«(ieai — Ituk^  An.  IHiet.,  ver.  1. 

If  In  X  i^irtiire,  Piio,  j*ra  ihouM  m« 

A  LaatlrociM*  wunian  with  %  fli»h*ii  tnil, 

(ir  a  wall's  bead  upou  a  bon<KV  nm-k, 

Or  liiuYtf  i>f  U'tthtf,  uf  th«  nio>t  diffbrcnt  kinds, 

C'lTrr'd  with  leathera  fif  alJ  Mirm  of  Uniii; 

WouU  Ti>u  not  lauj^h,  aiid  think  tlio  puintcr  mad? 

Tru-'t  mv,  (hat  hook  bi  aa  rilk-ufoiM, 

lAl^av  incxiberent  ftjJe,  lake  friL-k  uuei\'»  flnmna, 

Vari«M  all  thmfftm,  and  mizea  all  exlnuioM. 
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their  fancies  diroctc-d  them.  Jo  one  part  of  it  1 
saw  a  regiment  of  anagmnsR,  who  were  c«)nti- 
nually  in  motion,  tuniiiij^  to  the  right  or  to  the 
li'fr,  fjiciiig  about,  doubling  their  ranks,  Hliifiing 
th«»ir  hiaiiuUH,  and  throwing  lheniR4j|vc8  into  all 
the  figures  and  counter-inarches  of  the  most 
chaiigeable  and  {>erph'xed  ezerciKC. 

Kot  far  from  tlie^c  wan  the  Iwdy  nf  acroKticM, 
made  up  of  verj-  dispro{iorti<}iuHl  jx-rscins.  It  was 
disposed  into  three  coluinuH,  the  officcrH  planting 
themselves  in  a  line  on  the  left  htuid  of  each 
column.  The  officers  wi'n»  all  of  tlicni  at  leant 
riix  feet  high,  and  niudc  three  rows  of  very  proiwr 
men  ;  but  the  common  Auldiei-x,  who  tilUil  up  th« 
spaces  between  the  ofticem,  were  mich  dwarfs, 
cripples,  and  scarecrows,  that  one  could  hiuxUy 
looK  upon  thera  without  laughing.  There  were 
It  is  Terr  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage  itrt<>1f  behind  the  ai'rostics  two  or  three  hlen  of  chruno- 
hn  m  subject  on  which  it  has  Itnen  long  em-  j  gram^it,  which  differed  only  from  tlie  t<')rnier  as 
pimd.  Tne  thoughts  will  be  rising  of  them- M heir  officers  were  equipfx^  like  the  figure  of 
nAftB  from  time  to  time,  though  we  give  them  Time)  with  an  hour-glaas  in  one  h:ind  and  a 
M  encouragement ;  as  tlie  tossmgs  and  fluctua-  scythe  in  the  other,  and  t(N>k  their  poHts  promis- 
liiAS  of  the  sea  continue  several  hours  after  the  cuously  among  the  private  men  whom  they  corn- 
find^  are  laid.  raandeil. 

II  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  lafft  night's  dn?am  In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  >icforo  the 
VTMion.  which  fonnea  into  one  continued  alle-  very  face  of  the  Deity,  mothought  I  saw  the  phan- 
ftry  the  several  t-cbemes  of  wit,  whether  fidse, ;  tom  of  Tryphiodorus,  the  lipogranimatist,  engaged 
liaed.  or  true,  that  have  been  the  subject  of  my  i"  a  ball  with  four-and-tweni  V  pi>rKons,  who  pur- 
ibf  papeni.  sued  him  by  tunis  through  all  the  iutricicies  and 

XcCbouzht  I  was  transported  into  a  country  labyrinths  of  a  country  dance,  without  being  able 
jbt  WIS  nllcd  with  prodigies  and  cnchantmentM,  -  to  overtake  him. 

^cmed  liy  the  goddess  of  FalaehiNKl,  and  en- j  Observing  several  to  be  very  busy  at  the  western 
mM  the  Region  of  False  Wit.  There  was  no-  i  end  of  the  temple,  I  inquired  into  wh:a  they  were 
Jttig  in  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  rivers,  that  doing,  and  found  there  was  in  that  quaru^  tlie 
ifftared  uatural.  Several  of  the  trees  blossomed  great  magazine  of  Rebuses.  These  were  several 
ii  Inf-gold.  some  of  them  produced  bone-lace, '  things  or  the  most  difierent  natures  tietl  up  in 
■id  tMoe  of  them  prrciouH  stones.  The  fountains  bundles,  and  thrown  upon  one  another  in  heaps 
MMfd  in  an  opera  tunc,  and  were  filled  with  |  like  fa^)ts.  You  ini{;ht  liehold  an  anchor,  a 
Miif«,wild  bitant,  and  mermaids  that  livcnl  among  night-rail,  and  a  hobby-horse,  bound  up  tocrcther. 
Atvit^rw  ;  at  the  same  time  that  dolphins  and  One  of  the  workmen  seeing  me  very  much  sur- 
■fcial  kindft  of  fii^h  played  nptm  the  bjinks,  or  prisini,  told  me  there  was  an  infinite  deal  of  wit 
look  Ih^r  pastime  in  the  meadows.  The  birds !  m  several  of  those  bundles,  and  tli.it  he  would 
kid  manv  of  them  gohlen  UMks  and  human  explain  them  to  me  if  I  nleasird  ;  I  thnnktHi  him 
Toices.  I'he  flowers  perfumed  the  air  with  smells  ._  (or  his  civility,^ but  told  liini  I  whk  in  very  great 
rfiarea-w.  aralx'rgri^,  ami  pulvillios  ;♦  and  were  hiwte  at  that  nine.  As  1  wa?*  going  oiit  of  the 
■n  ihterwiiven  witli  one  anotlier,  that  they  gnjw  j  temple.  1  ol>served  in  one  corner  of  it  a  cluster  of 
ip  in  pfece^i  of  embroidery.  The  winds  were ;  men  and  wouj«'n  laui^liini;  very  heartily,  and 
£:M  with  siifh-*  and  inesKaiji'S  of  <lit*t;uit  lovers. '  <li  vert  in  •;  themselves  at  a  Ljiunc  <»f  crantlN).  I 
A«  I  WA)^  walking;  t«>  and  fro  in  this  enchanted  heard  s^-veral  dinible  rhyrni's  as  1  p:isM.>d  by  them, 
»:!«Vnii-46.  I  ciiuld  not  fi»rl>ear  l>re.ikiug  out  into  .  which  nii'M-tl  a  great  deal  of  miilli. 
wlilftquie^  ii)»n  the  wveral  woiid<'rs  which  lay  ,  Xot  far  from  those  was  another  set  of  merry 
bc&rv  m»*.  when,  to  iny  gn-at  surprise.  I  founil !  p<'oplc  euijai^^tl  at  a  diversion,  in  whirh  the  whole 
th*»  wrro  anficial  ifhiK's  in  every  walk  thrit.  by  .  jest  was  to  iniMake  one  i)ers»»n  Aw  aiMitlhT.  To 
wptitinii*.  lit  certain  w«>rils  which  I  spoke,  :igre<il  give  oi'casion  for  lh«'se  liuiicrons  nii-%take«i,  they 
With  ni»*.  or  rontradictt^d  me.  in  everytliinjj  I  said,  were  (Jtvidi-d  into  pair**,  every  pnir  U'lii:^  covered 
lo  the  mitUt  of  my  conver^aTion  viith  these  in-  from  hca<l  to  foot  with  the  sarni*  kind  of  dress, 
TwHtl- f.iijip.mions.  I  di'*covrre<l  in  the  center  of  :  thoUL'h  jK-rliaps  tlx'ru  was  iU)X  the  least  reseni- 
iTwr  dark   grove  a  mon»<trous  fabric  built  after '  hi anee  in  their  t";ices.     Hy  this  niean>«  au  old  man 


th«''"»«j:hie  uiani:er, and  cov<'re»l  with  innuniorabli 
drr..-'*  :i|  ilnt  barbarotis  kind  of  Hculj>ture.  1 
imr.r-di.Vt'lv  went  up  to  it,  and  foniui  it  to  W  a 
kia-i  'if  !ii'atfj»-n  temple  con«i**crate«l  to  the  \^>A  <»f 
I>i!lti*-»-  I'lfij  my  entrnnn*  I  saw  the  <Ieirv  of 
th*  p'. !.<■»■  •;:■  -.•*i'<l  in  the  habit  of  a  in<nik,  with  a 


was  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  lM»y,  a  wmuan  for 
a  man,  and  a  blaok-a-ui(M>r  t'or  a  Kurop(>an,  which 
very  <»ften  proiluced  ^n'at  jH'als  oi'  laui^hter. 
These  1  i^uessed  t»)  be  a  party  «if  piin-*.  Hut  U^ing 
verv  (lexirous  to  get  out  of  this  world  of  ina<;ic, 
which   Inid    alinoMt   turned    niv  brain    I    left  the 


l■^>t  .i:  "ii*'  lii'i'land  a  rattb'  in  tlit'  oflier.     rj>i>n  trinple.  and  crossnl  over  tin*  riebjs  that  lay  about 

V*  r  j].i   hinl  was  Indn:>try,  with  a  lamp  burn-  it  with  all  the  snei'cl  \  could  make.     I   was  not 

ir.ff  V:".  r»-  1i»t  ;  aii«l  on   hi**   left  Caprice,  with  a  irone  far,  l)eforo  1  heard    the   sound  of  trimi|X'ts 

c»>r  k>-v  -iTTiiii;  on  her  fhonhb-r.     Hi-fon*  his  feet  and  alanns,  \\hich  seemed  to  proolaiin  the  march 


tlfTr-  **.i.u|   liii  aliar  of  a  very  luld  make,  wliich.    of  an  enemy:  and.  as  1  afterward  I'oiind.  wjis  in 


LIMM 

▼•^^'      The  temple  was  filled  with  votaries,  who    nmrehed  a  male  deity,  who  l»ore  s<'veral  quivers 
ippli*'!   themselves    to    different    diversions,   as    on  his  shoulders,  and  grasped  several  arrows  in 

-his  hand.     His   name  wa^  Wit.     Tin;  approach 

•PslvfUkM»tvMtsotnts.  iof  these  two  enemies  filled  all  the  territories  of 
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False  Wit  with  an  uoBpeakable  consternation,  inso- 
much that  the  goddess  of  those  regions  appeared 
in  person  upon  her  frontiers,  wiUi  the  several 
inferior  deities,  and  the  different  bodies  of  forces 
which  I  had  before  seen  in  the  temple,  who  were 
now  drawn  up  in  array,  and  prepared  to  give 
their  foes  a  warm  reception.  As  the  march  of 
the  enemy  was  very  slow,  it  gave  time  to  the 
seyeral  inhabitants  who  bordered  upon  the  re- 

K'ons  of  Falsehood  to  draw  their  forces  into  a 
tdy,  with  a  design  to  stand  upon  their  guard  as 
neuters,  and  attend  the  issue  oi  tJie  conil>at. 

1  must  here  inform  my  reader,  that  thefrenticrs 
of  the  enchanted  reffion  which  I  have  before 
dcscribcHl,  were  inhabited  by  a  species  of  Mixed 
Wit,  who  made  a  very  odd  appearance  when  they 
were  mustered  together  in  an  army.  There  were 
men  whose  bodies  were  stuck  fuU  of  darts,  and 
women  whose  eyes  were  burning-glasses :  men 
that  had  hearts  of  fire,  and  women  that  had 
breasts  of  snow.  It  would  be  endless  to  describe 
several  mon.sters  of  the  like  nature,  that  com- 
posed this  great  army;  which  immediately  fell 
asunder,  and  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  the  one 
half  throwing  themselves  behind  thu  banners  of 
Truth,  and  the  other  behind  those  of  Falsehood. 

The  goddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  |?igantic 
stature,  and  advanced  some  paces  before  tue  front 
of  her  army;  but  as  the  aazzling  light  which 
flowed  from  Truth  be^n  to  shine  upon  her,  slie 
faded  insensibly  ;  in^iomuch  that  in  a  little  space, 
she  looked  rather  like  a  liuge  phantom,  than  a 
real  substance.  At  length,  as  the  goddess  of 
Tnith  approaclicd  still  nearer  to  her,  she  fell 
away  entirely,  and  vanished  amidst  the  bright- 
ness of  her  preHcnce ;  so  that  there  did  not  re- 
main tlie  l(«st  trace  or  impression  of  her  figure  in 
the  place  where  she  had  been  seen. 

As  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  constellations 
g^)W  thin,  and  the  stare  go  out  one  after  another, 
till  the  whole  hemisplicre  is  extinguished  ;  such 
was  tlie  vanishing  oi  the  goddess  :  and  not  only 
of  the  goddess  herself,  but  of  the  whole  anny  that 
attended  her.  which  sympathized  with  their 
leader,  and  shrank  into  nothini;.  ui  proportion  as 
the  goddess  disappeared.  At  the  sjime  time  tlie 
whole  temple  sank,  the  fish  bet4>ok  themselves 
to  the  streams  and  the  wild  beasts  to  the  woods, 
tlie  fountains  recovered  their  munuure,  the  birds 
their  voices,  the  trees  tlieir  leaves,  the  flowers 
tlieir  scents,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  its  true 
and  gnunuine  ai)rM>aranoe.  Though  I  still  con- 
tinued osletip,  1  fancied  myself,  as  it  were,  awak- 
ened out  of  a  dream,  when  1  saw  this  region  of 
prodigies  restored  to  woods  and  rivers,  fields  and 
meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  of  won- 
ders, which  had  very  much  dtsturl>ed  my  imagi- 
nation, I  took  a  full  survey  of  the  persons  of  Wit 
and  Truth  ;  for  indwd  it  was  impossible  to  look 
npon  the  first,  without  seeing  the  other  at  the 
same  time.  There  was  l>ehind  them  a  strong 
compact  lM>dy  of  fiirures.  The  genius  of  Heroic 
Poetrv  upnea'red  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and  a 
laurel  <iu  iier  head.  Tragedy  was  crowned  with 
cypress,  and  covered  with  rolxis  dipped  in  blood. 
Satire  hiid  smiles  in  her  look,  and  a  dagger  under 
her  garuH;Tit.  Rhetoric  was  known  by  her  thun- 
derbolt ;  and  Comedy  by  her  mask.  After  seve- 
nd  other  figures.  Epigram  marched  up  in  the  rear, 
who  h:ul  lx*en  posted  there  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  ex|)edition.  that  he  might  not  revolt  to  the 
enemy,  whom  he  wa^  sus])ected  to  favor  in  his 
heart.  I  was  very  nmch  awed  and  delighted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  god  of  Wit ;  there  was 
sometniu<^  so  amiable,  and  yet  so  piercing  in  his 
looki,  as  inspired  me  at  once  with  love  and  tor- 


ror.  As  I  was  gaslng  on  him,  to  my  uni 
joy  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows  from  his 
in  order  to  make  me  a  present  of  it ;  but 
reaching  out  my  hand  to  receive  it  < 
knocked  it  against  a  chair,  and  by  th 
awaked^ — C. 


So.  64.]     MONDAY,  MAY  14,  ] 

Ilk*.  vlTimus  ambiUom 

Paupertatu  onmeH—  Juv^  Sat  lil,  18S. 

The  faoe  of  wealth  in  pover^  we  wear. 

Thk  most  improper  things  we  corns 
conduct  of  our  lives,  we  are  led  into  by 
of  fashion.  *  Instances  might  be  given, 
a  prevailing  custom  makes  us  act  agains 
of  nature,  law,  and  common  sense ;  but 
I  shall  confine  my  consideration  to  th 
has  upon  men's  minds,  by  looking  into 
vior  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  go  into  i 
The  custom  of  representing  the  g[rief  w< 
tlie  loss  of  tlie  dead  by  our  habits,  cerl 
its  rise  from  the  real  sorrow  of  such  a 
much  distressed  to  take  the  proper  core  t 
of  their  dress.    By  degrees  it  prevailed, 
as  hod  this  inwora  oppression  upon  th< 
made  an  apology  for  not  joining  with  1 
the  world  m  their  ordinary  diversions 
suited  to  Uieir  condition.    This,  thcrefo 
first  assumed  by  such  only  as  were  i 
distress ;  to  whom  it  was  a  relief  that 
nothing  about  them  so  light  and  gay  aa 
some  to  the  gloom  and  melancholy  of  th 
reflections,  or  that  mi^ht  misrepresen 
others.    In  process  of  time  this  laudab 
tiou  of  the  sorrowful  was  lost,  and  mi 
now  woni  by  heirs  and  widows.    You  » 
but  magnificence  and  solemnity  in  the 
of  the  relict,  and  an  air  of  release  from 
in  the  pomp  of  a  son  who  has  lost 
father.    This  fashion  of  sorrow  has  m 
a  generous  part  of  the  ceremonial  betw< 
and  sovereigns,  who,  in  the  langun^ 
tions,  are  styled  brothers  to  each  oOie 
on  the  purple*  upon  the  death  of  any 
with  whom  they  live  in  amity.    Courtii 
who  wish  themselves  such,  are  immedia 
with  grief  from  head  to  foot  upon  this 
their  prince  ;  so  that  one  may  know  1 
buckles  of  a  gentleman-usher,  what 
friendship  any  deceased  monarch  maini 
the  court  to  which  he  Wlongs.    A  gooc 
habit  and  behavior  is  hieroglyphical  oi 
casions.     He  deals  much  m  whispen 
may  see  he  dresses  according  to  the  b 
gence. 

The  general  affectation  among  men, 
ing  j^reater  than  they  are,  makes  the  ^ 
run  into  the  habits  of  the  court.  Y 
lady,  who  the  day  before  was  as  variou 
bow,  upon  the  time  apjKiinti'd  for  be 
mourn,  as  dark  as  a  cloud.  This  hum 
prevail  only  on  those  whose  fortunes  c 
any  change  in  their  equipage,  nor  on 
whose  incomes  demand  the  wantonm 
ap]>earanc(*8 ;  but  on  such  also  who 
enough  to  clotlie  them.  An  old  acqu 
mine,  of  ninety  pounds  a  year,  who  na 
the  vanity  of  being  a  man  of  fsishion  « 
heart,  is  very  much  put  to  it  to  l>ear  th 
of  princes.  He  made  a  new  black  sui 
death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  tunn 
King  of  Portugal,  and  he  now  keeps  1 
while  it  is  scouring  for  the  Emperor.    ] 

*Ko7al  auU  princely  moanura  an  clad  t 
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ficribos  to  be  vcrr  ezquiMti*.  for  "  that  she  in  no 
plca^tul  with  fiuJtii^  tiarriet  acr*'°'  that  she  can- 
not chidi;  her  for  beiii;;  out  of  tlie  way."  I'hin 
wittT  dHUght(*r  and  fine  ladj  ha^  8o  littlt*  rc!«pect 
for  tills  '^'ixi  woman,  that  bhe  ridicules  htfr  air  iu 
takin^l^  li*ave.  and  criefi,  *'  In  what  (ttnicrglo  is  nij' 
poor  nuiUicr  yonder !  iSee,  ttee,  her  head  tottering, 
iier  eveH  Htaring,  and  her  under-lip  trendAing.'' 
But  all  thitf  iH  atoned  for,  becauHe  '*  she  has  m<ire 
wit  tho:.  is  usual  in  her  m.'T,  and  as  much  malice, 
tliouffU  she  is  as  wikL  an  you  could  wish  her, 
Mid  hoii  a  demureness  in  her  lotiks  that  makeH  it 
80  surprisintf."  Then  to  recommend  her  as  a  fit 
spouM  for  hiH  hero,  tiie  poe^  makes  her  speak  her 
sense  of  niarria^  very  ingcnuoubly:  I  think/* 
says  hlie,  "  1  might  be  brought  to  endure  him, 
and  that  is  all  a  reasonable  woman  should  expect 
iu  a  hunbau  J."  It  is,  metliinks,  unnatural,  that  we 
are  not  mat'e  to  understand,  how  she  that  was  bred 
under  a  Hilly,  pious  old  mother,  that  would  never 
trust  her  out  of  her  sight,  came  to  be  so  jiolite. 

It  cannot  U.^  denied,  but  that  the  negligence  of 
every  tiling  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  so- 
ber and  valuable  part  of  mankind,  appears  very 
well  drawn  in  this  piece.  But  it  is  ueiiied,  that 
it  is  ntcessurv  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man, that  he  Ah(.iild  in  that  manner  trample  upon 
all  order  and  decency.  As  for  the  character  of 
Doriniant,  it  is  more  of  a  coxcomb  than  that  of 
Fopling.  lie  Siiys  of  one  of  his  companions,  that 
a  good  correspondence  between  them  is  their  mu- 
tual intertMt.  SfK*aking  of  that  friend,  he  de- 
clares, their  I>eing  umch  t4}get]ier  "  makes  the  wo- 
men think  th<>  U'tter  of  liis  understanding,  and 
i'udge  more  favorably  of  my  reputation.  It  makes 
ini  jmsK  ufMin  some  for  a  man  of  very  goo<l 
senNo.  and  me  u]Ntn  others  for  a  very  civil  [K'rson." 

This  whole  celebrated  piece  is  a  perfect  contra- 
diction to  good  maniiors,  goo<i  sense,  and  common 
honesty  ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
built  ii(>oii  the  ruin  of  virtue  and  innocence,  ac- 
cording to  the  nr>tion  of  merit  in  this  comedy,  I 
take  the  .^hui>niaker*  to  be  in  reality  the  fine  gen- 
tleman of  the  phiv :  for  it  seems  lie  is  an  atheist, 
if  we  may  de{>en(l  upon  his  character  as  given  by 
the  orange-Woman ,  who  is  herself  far  from  being 
the  lowest  in  the  play.  She  savs  of  a  fine  man  who 
is  Dorimant's  companion,  there  "is  not  such 
anot)i4>r  heathen  in  tlie  town,  except  the  shoe- 
maker." His  pri'tension  to  be  the  hero  of  the  dra- 
ma, ap]K?ars  still  more  in  his  own  description 
of  his  way  of  living  with  his  latly.  "  There  is," 
says  he.  "'never  a  man  in  town  lives  more  like  a 
gentleman  with  his  wife  than  I  do  ;  I  never  mind 
her  motions ;  Hhe  never  inquires  into  mine.  \Vc 
speak  to  one  another  civilly,  hate  one  another 
heartily  ;  an<l  because  it  is  vulgar  to  lie  and  soak 
together,  we  have  each  of  us  our  several  settle- 
bed."  That  of  *'  Miuking  together  "  is  as  ^ood  as 
if  Doriniant  had  spoken  it  himself;  and  1  think, 
since  he  puts  human  nature  in  as  ugly  a  form  as 
the  circumstance  will  In'ar,  and  is  a  staunch  un- 
Ix-'liever,  he  is  verv  much  wrongetl  in  having  no 
part  of  tlie  g<M)d  fortune  l>e8towed  in  the  last  act. 

To  speak  plain  of  this  whole  work,  I  think 
nothit:g  l)ut  l)eing  lost  to  a  sense  of  innocence  and 
virtue,  e.'Lii  make  aiy  one  see  this  comedy,  without 
obser\'iuv:  more  fn?queiit  occasion  to  move  sorrow 
and  indign.'ition.  than  mirth  and  laughter.  At 
the  same  time  I  allow  it  to  bo  nature,  but  it  is 
nature  in  its  utmost  corruption  and  degeneracy. f 

H. 


*  lie  alHo  voM  a  rral  p<tw>d,  and  got  Taut  employment  hy 
tho  rcpn'rcntation  of  Iiim  In  ihb  play.  i» 

t  How  could  it  be  otherwiM,  whcu  the  author  of  thla  pniy 
was  V\r  Uooi^a  Ktbcridge,  and  the  character  of  Doriiuiit 
that  of  WilmoC»  Kari  of  Kocherterr 
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Motos  doreri  f^udet  lonkns 
Maiura  Tlr<;o.  K  fliifltar  artfinis 
Jam  nunr,  ti  hNWi<faM  amom. 
Dv  tcnero  medltatur  uoicui. 

.  UoK.1,Od. 

Behold  a  ripe  and  melting  maid 
Bound  'prvutSce  to  the  wanton  trade: 
Ionian  artlMf,  at  a  mighty  price, 
Innruct  iter  in  the  mytOeriee  of  rice. 
What  netn  to  Hjptvmi.  whmn  rabtile  hait<  \ 
And  with  an  early  liand  they  lorm  tibe  ter 

Re 

The  two  following  letters  are  npon  a  f 
very  i^eat  importance,  though  expressec 
any  air  of  gravity. 

"  To  THE  SpECTATOE. 

"Sim, 

"  I  take  the  freedom  of  asking  your 
behalf  of  a  young  country  kinswoman 
who  is  lately  come  to  town  J  and  under  xr 
her  education.     She  is  very  pretty,  but  y 
imagine   how  unformed  a  creature   it 
comes  to  mv  hands  just  as  nature  left 
finisheil,  and  without  any  acquired  impr 
When  I  look  on  her  I  often  think  of 
Sauvage  mentioned  in  one  of  vour  pap< 
Mr.  Spectator,  help  me  to  make  her  co 
the  visible  graces  of  speech,  and  the  • 
quence  of  motion ;  for  she  is  at  presen 
stranger  to  both.    She  knows  no  wa^ 
herself  but  by  her  tongue,  and  that  alwi 
nify  her  meaning.    Her  eves  serve  her  < 
with,  and  slie  is  utterly  a  foreigner  to  th< 
of  looks  and  glances."    In  this  I  fancy 
help  her  better  than  anybody.    I  have 
two  months  iu  teaching  her  to  sigh  n 
not  concerned,  and   to  smile  when  i 
pleased,  and  am  ashamed  to  own  she  m 
or  no  improvement-     Then  she  is  no 
now  to  walk,  than  she  was  to  go  at  a 
By  walking,  you  will  easilj  know  I 
regular  l)ut  easy  motion  which  gives  o 
so  irresistible  a  grace,  as  if  we  move 
and  is  a  kind  of  disengaged  figtfre  ;  (U 
so  speak,  recitative  dancing.    But  the  i 
I  cannot  blame  in  her,  for  I  find  she 
and  means  nothing  by  walking  but  to 
place.    I  could  pardon  too  her  blush 
Knew  how  to  carry  herself  in  it,  and  i 
manifestly  injure  her  complexion. 

"  Thevtell  me  you  are  a  person  who 
the  worfd,  and  are  a  judge  of  fine  brce^ 
makes  me  ambiti«ms  of  some  instruct ioi 
for  her  improvement :  wliich  when  yim  h 
me  with,  I  shall  farther  advise  with  yo 
disposal  of  this  fair  foresttT  in  marriag 
maK(i  it  no  secret  to  vou,  that  her  perse 
cation  are  to  be  her  fortune. 

"I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  very  humble  s 

"Ci 
"Sir. 

"  Being  einploved  by  Celimene  to  n 
send  to  you  her  letter,*!  make  b*>ld  to 
the  case  therein  mentioned  to  vour  co 
because  she  and  I  happen  to  differ  a 
notions.  I,  who  am  a  rough  man.  air 
young  girl  is  in  a  fairway  to  1>es]x>ihf( 
pray,  Mr.  Spectator,  let  us  have  your 
this  fine  thing  called  fine  bre^^diug;  foi 
it  difiiers  too  much  from  that  plain  t 
good  breeding. 

"  Your  most  humble 

The  general  mistake  among  us  in  tl 
our  children  is,  that  in  our  daughters  ^ 
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of  their  persons  and  neglect  their  miDiU  ;  iu  our 
st^iK  we  ar*}  S4>  intoiit  upon  adoruiut^  their  inindH, 
tha;  TTi*  wbolly  iit'jjU'ct  their  bodicji.  It  i«  from 
tJn<i  that  ynii  bliall  m*<>  a  yr»uii<^  lady  celebrated 
a;:  1   adiiiirt><l  iu  all  the  asm-niblies  about  town. 


mien  and  great  a^ilit^  which  he  had  acquired  bj 
tliat  cxerciae,  distinguiHhvd  him  abuvl  tUti  rcttt  io 
the  ariuie:)  both  of  Greekti  and  Trojans. 

Uc  adds,  that  Pvrrhus  i^aii^ed  more  reputation 
by  inventing  the  uaiice  which  is  called  al'ter  hiii 


"ft}!*  II  ii<T  t^lder  brother  in  afraid  to  come  into  a  I  name,  than  ny  all  his  other  actions:  that  the  Lace- 
rts'j:.i.     j-'niin  thiti  ill  managuniont  it  arises,  that    daemonians,   who  were    the    bravest    people    in 

Clrcece,  {rave  ffreat  encouragement  to  tnis  diver 


managL'nioiit 
Vf  irt-'i'ii-nily  observe  a  man's  life  is  half  spent, 
befi'ft'  J  I'-  is  uken  notice  of;  and  a  woman  in  the 
priui4'  itf  litT  years  is  out  of  fashion  and  ne;^lected. 
The  Uiy  1  »halL  consider  up<m  some  other  occa- 


sion, and  made  their  Hormus  (a  dance  much  re- 
sembling the  French  Brawl)  famous  all  over  Asia: 
that  there  were  still  extant  some  Thessalonian 


siun,  :iM<I  :u  present  stick  t<t  the  girl:  and  I  am  the  statues  erected  to  the  honor  of  their  best  dancers; 
mun:  inclincHi  to  this,  because  I  have  several  let-  '  and  that  hu  wondered  how  his  brother  philosopher 
terk  whii-h  complain  to  me,  that  my  female  readers  |  could  declare  himself  against  the  opinions  of  tnose 
have  not  unden»tiKKl  lue  for  some  days  last  past,  ,  two  persons  whom  he  professed  so  much  to 
and  lake  themselves  to  be  unconcerneil  in  the  pre-  |  admire — Homer  and  Hesiod  ;  the  latter  i>f  which 
fieut  turn  of  mv  writing. — When  a  girl  is  safely  i  compares  valor  and  dancing  tou^ther,  and  says, 
brought  fniui  her  nurse,  before  she  is  capable  of  j  that  "the  gods  have  bestowed  lortitude  on  some 
fonuini^  one  single  notion  of  anytliing  in  life,  she  ;  men,  and  on  others  a  disposition  for  dancing." 
ia  delivered  to  tne  hands  of  her  dancing-master;  |  JListly,  he  puts  him  in  mind  that  Socrates  (who, 
tad  with  a  rollar  round  hor  neck,  the  pretty,  wild  i  in  the  judgment  of  A[m>11o,  was  the  wis^est  of  men), 
thint^  if*  taught  a  fantastical  gnivity  of  behavior,  ;  was  not  only  a  professed  admirer  of  this  exercise 
■jdnI  fiirctrd  to  a  particular  way  of  holding  her  head,  ,  in  others,  but  learned  it  himself  wlieu  he  was  an 
heaving  Ikt  breoM,  and  moving  with  her  whole  !  old  man. 

bodr;  and  all  this  under  pain  of  never  liaving  a  I  I'he  morose  philosopher  is  so  much  affected  by 
kasband.  if  hhe  steps,  looks,  or  moves  awr^^  I  these  and  some  other  authorities,  that  he  bt*comes 
Thin  give.-}  th»'  youn|;  lady  w<»nderful  workings  of  i  a  convert  to  his  friend,  and  desires  he  would  take 
inuij^iiiatii)!].  what  is  to  pass  between  her  and  '  '  ' 
lhi«  hunbaiid,  that  she  is  every  in<»nient  told  of. 


and  for  whom  she  seems  to  U*  e(fucate<l.  Thus  her 
Cuicy  i^  vii;;aged  to  tuni  all  her  endeavors  to  the 
omaiuent  of  her  pen^m,  as  what  must  detennine  her 
|ood  aud  ill  in  this  life:  and  she  naturally  thinks, 
if  she  iii  tall  enough,  she  is  wise  enough,  for  anv- 
tikuig  for  which  her  education  makes  her  think  sfiQ 
is  designed.  To  make  her  an  agreeable  person 
it  the  maiu  purpose  of  her  parents  ;  to  that  is  all 
lUr  cwst.  to  that  all  their  care  dire(!te4l;  and  from 
this  general  folly  of  parents  we  owe  our  present 
Bomeruus  race  of  coquettes.  Tliesc  reflections 
Mule  uie,  when  I  think  of  giving  my  advice  on 
tkt  babject  of  managing  the  wild  tiling  mentioned 
in  the  h*lter  of  my  correspondent.  Hut  sure  there 
in  a  uiddle  way  to  be  followed ;  the  management 

if  a  voiiijg  lady's  ]>erson  is  not  to  l)e  overlooked,  „  , 

bat  tfie  erudition*  of  her  min«l  is  much  more  to  1)C  ,  1)(>fore.  I  was  very  much  pleasi*<I  and  surprised 
fCfarded.  According  as  this  is  managed,  you  will  |  with  that  part  of  his  entertainment  which  he  called 
the  lulnd  follow  the  app«'tites  of  the  Lody,  or    French  DHiioing.     There  were  Kcveral  young  men 


'  him  with  him  when  he  went  to  his  next  ball. 

1  love  to  slielter  myself  under  the  examples  of 
great  men;  and  1  think  1  have  sufliciently  sliowed 
that  it  is  not  Ik'Iow  the  dignity  of  these  my  bpecu- 
lation.-(  to  take  notice  of  the  following  letter,  which 
I  suppose  is  sent  me  by  some  substantial  tradea- 
mau  about  'Change. 

-Sir, 

"I  am  a  man  in  years,  and  by  an  honest  indus* 
try  in  tiie  world  have  accjuired  enough  to  give  inj 
cllildren  a  lilx.*ral  education,  though  1  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  it  myself.  My  eldest  c^ughti^r,  a  ^irl  of 
sixteen,  has  for  some  time  been  under  the  tuition  of 
Monsieur  lligadoon,  a  dancing-master  iu  the  city; 
and  I  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  and  her  mother  to 
go  last  nignt  to  one  ol  his  balls.  I  must  own  to 
yon,  Sir,  that  having  never  been  to  such  a  place 


the  body  express  the  virtues  of  the  mind. 

Cleurnira  dances  with  all  the  elegance  of  motion 
DBagiaablt::  but  her  eyes  are  so  chastised  with  the 


and  wt.inien  who.sc  limbs  sei*ined  to  have  no  other 

motion   but  purely  what  the  music  gave   them. 

After  this  part  was  over,  tliey  lK^g:in  a  diversion 

implici' v  and  innr>c<*nce  of  her  thoughts,  that  she  !  which   tliey   call   country  dancin;;,  and  wherein 

raises  in  iior  beholders  admiratiim  and  gi^od-will,  I  there  were  also  some  things  not  dlKa^reeable,  and 


hut  no  li)i»se  ho|)e  or  wild  imagination.  The  true 
■t  in  t)ii«  crisis  is,  to  make  the  iiiind  and  body  im- 
vore  ttp;^4 -tiler;  anil,  if  possible,  to  make  gesture 
■iUov  thoM^ht,  and  not  let  thought  be  employed 
ttpWt  gealiire. — IL 
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WUfw  ^ioxantltM  quam  neoe.im  p«t  prr>1iw.^-S.iLLU3T. 
1^  ::i><'  n  •laiiMr  for  a  Tirtnoii.w  woman. 

LrciAV.  iu  one  of  his  dialo'^ues.  introiluces  a 


divers  enibU'iuatical  figures,  coinjiosed,  as  I  guess, 
bv  wise  men,  for  the  instructitm  of  youth. 

"Anuuii;  the  R'st,  I  observed  one  which,  I  think, 
they  rail  'Hunt  the  Squirrel,'  in  which,  while  the 
Woman  Aies,  the  man  pursues  her :  but  as  soon  as 
she  turns,  he  runs  away,  and  siie  is  obliged  to 
follow. 

"The  moral  of  this  dance  dws,  T  think,  very 
aptly  riH!oinmend  modesty  and  discretion  to  the 
female  sex. 

*•  IJut  as  the  bei»t  institutions  are  liable  to  cor- 
ruption, so.  Sir.  I  must  acquaint  you.  tiiat  very 


acuuaini  you.  mat 
lo  ui'ifs  eiifeitainiih'i 


pkil'iHiphi-T   chiding   hlD  friend  for   his   Ix'ini;  a  '  ijreat  abu^-s  are  crept  into  this  eiifestainiufnt.     1 
HVtr  ul  d.tiirinL;  and  a  frx'OUenter  of  i>alls.     The  i  was  amazed  to  see  my  girl  iiauded   bv  and  liand 


ing  younir  fellows  with  ho  much  faniiliariiy ;  ami 
I  rould  ifit  have  thouL^ht  it  hud  bfen  in  tli(>  child. 


«ber  111)1  i'.-rtukes  ih-.*  defens*.-  of  iiis  favorite  diver- 

iiwi,  nhii'li.  lie  says,  was  tirsi  invented  by  the 

P«i(JUv<«  l.'ht:a,  and  presiTVtrd  the  life  of  Ju]>iter 

■iaiHrif  iViii.i  ihe  cruelty  of  lii**  farlier  Saturn.     He 

pRjci-ed-i  To  ishow,  that  it  h;id  U'tin  anprovi-d  bv 

*ke  )^ia:e:«t   men   iu  all  ages;  tliat  Homer  calfs  ^ 

ifiri'jii  aftiiO  dancer;  ami  says,  thai  the  graceful  '■  imputlrni  yinniLr  do:;  bid  tiie  liddlcia  play  a  dance 

-     -     .  . .  ._....  called  'Moil  I'arely.'  and  after  having  made  two 

•Eniiiil^n  jM«iiu  to )«  licre  unsl  in  an  ua.-oinmon  WQ.se,  ', '»»"  ^''^ee  ciiiH-r-,  ran  to  his  partner  locked  his  arms 
lvuiiUta-.>/cioriaicruvtluti.  ;  in  hers,  aud  whihked  her  round  cleverly  aboft 


Th«-v  very  oi'iru  made  use  t»f  a  most  inijuuliMil  and 
la^'lvioiis  sl<>i)  calliMl  'Settini:,'  whiiii  I  know  not 
how  to  dc'Si'ribr  to  you,  bul  by  tfllini:  you  I  hat  it 
is  tiie  verv  reverse  of  '  Hack  to  Hack.'     At  last  an 
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ground  in  sncH  a  manner  that  T,  who  rat  upon  one 
of  tho  lowest  benches,  saw  farther  abore  her  shoe 
than  I  can  think  fit  to  acquaint  jou  with.  I  coiihl 
no  longer  endure  those  enormities;  wlierefore,  just 
as  mv  ^irl  was  ^>inff  to  be  made  a  whirligig,  I  ran 
in,  seized  on  the  child,  and  carried  hor  hotno. 

"  Sir,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  fool.  I 
suppose  this  diversion  mij^ht  t>c  iirKt  invented  to 
keep  up  a  good  understanding  between  voun^  men 
ana  women,  and  so  far  I  am  not  against  it ;  out  I 
shall  never  allow  of  these  things.  I  know  not 
what  you  will  say  to  this  case  at  present,  but  am 
sure,  had  you  been  with  me,  you  would  have  seen 
matter  of  great  speculation. 

"  I  am,  yours,"  etc. 

I  must  confess  I  am  afraid  that  my  correspond- 
ent had  too  much  reason  to  be  a  little'out  of  humor 
at  the  trt'atment  of  his  daughter,  but  I  conclude 
that  he  would  have  been  nnich  more  so.  had  he 
seen  one  of  those  kissinj^  dances  in  which  Will 
Honeycomb  assurt's  me  tncy  are  obliged  to  dwell 
almost  a  minuto  on  the  fair  one's  lips  or  they  will 
be  too  quick  for  the  music,  and  dunce  quite  out 
of  time. 

I  am  not  able,  however,  to  give  ray  final  sentence 
against  this  diversion ;  and  am  of  Mr.  Cowlev's 
opinion,  that  so  much  of  dancing,  at  least,  as  f>e- 
longs  to  the  behavior  and  a  hancfsomc  carriage  of 
the  body,  is  extremely  useful,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

We  generally  form  such  ideas  of  p?ople  at  first 
sight,  as  we  are  hardly  ever  persuaded  to  lav  aside 
afterward ;  for  this  reason,  a  man  would  winh  to 
have  nothing  disagreeable  or  uncomely  in  his  ap- 
proaches, and  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room  with  a  good 
grace. 

I  might  add,  that  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the 
little  rules  of  good  breeding,  gives  a  man  some 
assurance,  and  inaKcfi  mm  easy  in  all  companies. 
For  want  of  this,  1  have  seen  a  professor  of  a  lilx?- 
ral  science  at  a  loss  to  salute  a  lady  ;  and  a  most 
excellent  mathematician  not  able  to  determine 
whether  he  should  stand  or  sit  while  my  lord 
drank  to  him. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  a  dancing-master  to 
regulate  these  matters ;  though  I  take  it  to  l>e  a 
just  observation,  that  unless  you  adtl  something 
of  your  own  to  what  these  fine  gentlemen  Teach 
you,  and  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  thi'm- 
selves,  you  will  much  sooner  get  the  character  of 
an  affwted  fop  than  a  well-bred  man. 

As  for  country  dancing,  it  must  indeed  be  con- 
fesst*d  that  the  great  familiarities  b(»tween  the  two 
sexes  on  this  occasion  may  sometimes  produce 
very  dan^mus  consequences;  and  1  have  often 
thoughrthat  few  ladies'  hearts  are  so  obdurate  as 
not  to  !«  melted  by  the  charms  of  music,  the  force 
of  motion,  and  a  handsome  young  fellow,  who  is 
continuiilly  playing  Ix'fore  their  vyvfi,  and  con- 
Fiucing  them  that  he  has  the  perfect  use  of  all  his 
limbs. 

But  as  this  kind  of  dance  is  the  particular  in- 
vention of  our  own  country,  and  as  every  oim?  is 
more  or  less  a  proficient  in  it,  I  would  not  di.^- 
countenance  it ;  but  rather  suppose  it  may  Ix^ 
practiced  innocently  by  others  as  well  as  myself, 
who  am  often  partner  to  my  landlady's  eldest 
daughter. 

FOSTSCRIPT. 

Having  heard  a  j^od  character  of  the  collection 
of  pictures  which  is  to  be  exposed  for  sale  on  ] 
Friday  next;  and  concluding  from  the  following' 
letter,  that  the  perscm  who  collected  them  is  a  man 
of  no  inelegant  taste,  I  will  be  so  much  his  friend 
as  to  pubfiflh  it,  provided  the  reader  will  only 


look  upon  it  aa  filling  up  the  phve  of  an  a 

tisement : 

From  Ute  Tliree  Chairt,  in  the  PioMZat,  Covent-Ot 
"  Sia,  May  16, 17 

*'  As  you  are  a  spectator,  I  tliink  we  who 
it  our  business  to  exhibit  anything  to  public 
ouj^ht  to  apply  ourselves  to  you  for  your  a 
bation.    I  nave  traveled  Europe  to  furnish 
show  for  you,  and  have  brought  with  me  whf 
been  admired  in  every  country  through  wl 
passed.    You  have  declared  in  many  papen 
your  greah'st  delights  are  those  of  the  eye,  w 
do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  gratify  with  as  )>ef 
objects  as  yours  ever  l)eheld.    If  castles,  fi 
ruins,  fine  women,  and  graceful  men,  can 
you,  I  dare  promise  you  much  satisfaction,  j 
will  appear  at  my  auction  on  Friday  nej 
sight  is,  1  suppose,  as  grateful  to  a  Spectatc 
tn*at  to  another  person,  and  therefore  I  hop 
will  pardon  this  invitation  from,  "Sir, 

"Your  most  obedient,  humble  servai 

X.  "J.  Gr. 
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Nos  duo  turba  sumtu Otd  Mn.,  i,  365. 

We  two  are  a  multitude. 

One  would  think  that  the  larger  the  comf 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  greater  var 
thoughts  and   sul)jects  would  he  started  i 
course ;  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  coi 
tion  is  never  so  much  straitened  and  confi 
in-numerous  assemblies.    When  a  multituc 
together  on   any  subject  of  discourse,  th 
bates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  fonna  and  | 
positions ;  nay,  if  we  come  into  a  more  con 
assi»mbly  of  men  and  women,  the  talk  ge 
runs  upon  the  weather,  fashion,  news,  and  1 
public  t<»pics.    In  proportion  as  conversati 
into  clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it  descen 
particulars,  and  grows  more  free  and  coi 
cativo:  but  the  most  open,  instructive,  an< 
served  disccmrse,  is  that  which  parses  I 
two  persons  who  are  familiar  and  intimate; 
On  these  occasions,  a  man  gives  a  loose  tt 
passion  and  every  thought  tliat  is  uppermc 
covers  his  most  retired  opinions  of  perse 
things,  tries  the  beauty  and  strength  of  hi! 
nients,  and  exposes  his  whole  soul  to  the  e3 
tion  of  his  friend. 

Tully  was  the  first  who  observed,  that 
ship  improves  happiness  and  abates   mii 
the  doubling  of  our  joy,  and  dividing  of  oi 
a  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  fmlowc* 
the  es.^ayers  upon  friendship  that  have 
since  his  time.     Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  fi: 
scrilH.»d  other  advantages,  or  as  he  call 
fruits  of  friendship;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
ject  of  monility  which  has  been  better 
and  mon^  exhciusted  than  this.    Among  the 
fine  things  which  have  }xH3n  spoken  of  it 
beg   leave   to   quote  some  out  of  a  very 
author,  whose  oook  would  be  rej^rded 
modern  wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  t 
moralitv  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  ui 
name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated 
philosftpher:  I  mean  the  little  apocr^'phal 
entitleil  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Siracl 
finely  has  he  described  the  art  of  making 
by  an  obliging  and  affable  behavior! — j 
down  that  precept,  which  a  late  excellen 
has  deliveR'd  as  his  own.  That  we  shot 
many   well-wishers,  but    few   friends, 
language  will  multiply  friends  ;  and  a  fai 
iug  tongue  will  increase  kind  greetings 
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peace  with  many,  nerertlieleM  have  but  one  coun- 
Mdur  of  a  thouitand."*  With  what  prudence 
dim  he  cauUoa  us  in  the  choice  of  our  frieiida! 
And  with  what  strokes  of  nature  (1  could  almost 
aaj  of  humor)  has  he  describod  the  behavior  of  a 
trnacheruus  aud  self- interested  friend  I  "If  thou 
wouldst  get  a  friend,  prove  him  first,  and  be  not 
h^Mtj  to  credit  him :  for  some  man  is  a  friend  for 
his  own  occasion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day 
of  thy  trouble.  And  there  is  a  friend,  who 
beio};  turned  to  enmity  and  strife,  will  discover 
thy  reproach."    A^u,  "Some  friend  is   a  com- 

S'uion  at  the  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the 
y  of  thy  affliction:  but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will 
be  as  thvnelf,  and  will  be  Ijold  over  thy  servants. 
If  thou  'be  liroutrht  low  he  will  be  a^inst  thee, 
and  hide  himself  from  thv  face."t    "^hat  can  be 
more  Mrung  and  pointed  than  the  following  verse? 
"^parate  thyself  from  thine  enemies,  and  take 
heea  of  thy  friends."      In  the  next  words    he 
particularixes  one  of  those  fruits  of  friendship 
which   is  described  at  IcngUi  by  the  two  famous 
authors  aUive-nH^ntioned,  and  falls  into  a  general 
euki&rium  of  friendship,  which  is  very  just  as  well 
u  wry  tiublime.    "A  fnitliful  friend  is  a  strong 
defense  ;  and  he  that  hat  h  found  such  a  one  hath 
iouud   a  trea«iuro.     Nothing  doth  countervail  a 
faithful  friend,  and  his  excellency  is  invaliuklile. 
A  faithful  frivud  is  the  medicine  of  life;  and  they 
that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him.     Whoso  fcareth 
the  Lord  shall  direct  his  friendship  aright;  for  as 
be  is.  so  shall  his  nei^rhbor  (that  is  his  friend)  be 
alM)."$     I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
Bayiu<  that  has  pleased  nie  more  than  that  of  a 
fnc-ucTH  lioiiig  The  medicine  of  life,  to  express  the 
^ficacy  of  friendiihip  in  healing  the  pains  and 
■aguish  which  naturally  cleave  to  ourexihtence  in 
this  world  :  and  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the 
tarn  in  the  last  sentence,  that  a  virtuons  man  shall 
as  a  ble»«»ing  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous 
as  hiuaelf.  ~  There  is  another  saying  in  the  same 
anther,  which  would  have  bei'n  very  much   ad- 
mired in  a  hi'atlieii  writer:  "Forsake  not  an  old 
tririid.  for  thu  new  is  not  comparable  to  him :  a 
ntiv  frifii'l  is  jis  new  wine ;  whon  it  is  old  thou 
•fuJr  drink  it  witli  ple.OAure.''^  With  wliat  streni^h 
of  allunioii,  and  force  of  tliought,  ban  he  described 
tlais  brLaoliCf  and  violations  of  friendship? — "Who- 
*»  casteth   a   stone    ai   the  birds  fray<tth    them 
awitT :  and  \w  that  uphniideth  his  fnend,  break- 
t£h  fri«-»ti<hip.     Thoui^h  thou  d rawest  a  sword  at 
a  fricu<i,  y«-t  despair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  re- 
'iuriii:i;f  fii  f.ivor.     If  thou  lia^t  «»j>en«Hl  thy  mouth 
ajuin<t   thv  friend,  fear  not.  for  there  ninv  be  a 
nviiiciliu'i'in ;   excvpt  for   uphraidin<^,  or  pride, 
ur  iliM'lo>iri«^  of  M^rets,  or  a  treacherous  wound  ; 
f"',  fi»r  th*->e  things  every  friend  will  depart. "|| 
W»«  may  oli^^rve  in  this  and  8«'veral  other  precepts 
111  ;Ki>'ai::licir,  those  little  familiar  instances  and 
iIi'i9«tra!ionri  which  are  m>  much  adniire<l  in  the 
nh>ral  writiiiifH  of  Hiiruce  and  Epiotetus.     There 
■n'verv  Uuntiful  inMances  of  this  nature  in  the 
following  p;ts.iMige«,  which  are  likewise  written  on 
tht    Kinii*    sulnoct:   "Whoso   discovereth    Hecnils 
l<»H.:h  hi^  credii.  and  bli.-ill  never  find  a  friend  to 
iui  niind.     Love  thv  friend  and  Ix.*  faithful  tu  him; 
^l  if  thou  hx-wrayeth  liis  secret,  follow  no  more 
ttttr  hint:  for  a*:  a  man  hath  de<«troyed  his  enemy, 
■v  ha?-t  tlit>u  lost  the  love  of  thy  friend ;  us  one 
•^t  le;[t.'rli  a  biril  v^r)  out  of  his  hand,  so  hasit  thuu 
•^  thy  frieiifl  «:o,  and  shall  not  eet  him   a:rain : 
Ui^tw  Hfrer  him  no  more,  for  he  is  too  fur  olf ;  he 
>i  lA  a  rov  escaTH*d  out  of  ilie  snare.     As  for  a 
Vouud  it    may  be  boun4l  up,  and  after  reviling 


there  may  be  a  reconciliation ;  but  he  that  be- 
wrayeth  secrets  is  without  hope."* 

Amone  the  several  qualifications  of  a  ffood 
friend,  this  wise  man  baa  very  justly  singlea  out 
constancy  and  faithfulness,  as  tho  principal: 
to  these,  others  have  added  virtue,  knowledga^ 
discretion,  e^quality  in  age  and  fortune,  and,  ai 
Cicaro  calls  it,  Morum  eomitag,  "  a  pleasantness  of 
temper."  If  I  were  to  give  opinion  upon  such  aa 
exhausted  subject,  I  should  join  to  th^  oth«r 
qualifications,  a  certain  equability  or  evenness  of 
behavior.  A  man  often  contracts  a  friendshij» 
with  one  whom  perhaps  he  does  not  find  out  tiU 
after  a  year's  conversation ;  when  on  a  sudden  some 
latent  ill  humor  breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he 
never  discovered  or  saspected  at  his  first  enterinr 
into  an  intimacy  with  him.  There  are  several 
persons  who  in  some  certain  periods  of  their  lives 
are  inexpressibly  ameable,  and  in  others  as  odious 
and  detestable.  Martial  has  given  us  a  veir 
pretty  picture  of  one  of  this  species,  in  the  fol- 
lowing epigram : 

DUBdllm  flwiliii,  Joemidiu,  sceTtms  m  idem, 

N«c  tecum  ponum  TiTero,  nco  idiM  te. — 14>^*  xU,  17. 

In  all  thj  hamon,  whether  graye  or  mellow, 
Tbou'rt  «urh  a  touchy,  teety,  pleanant  fellow ; 
Ilast  iH>  murb  wit,  and  niirUi,  aud  sploon  about  thoe. 
There  \a  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  in  a 
friendship  with  one,  who,  by  these  changes  and 
vicissituaes  of  humor,  is  sometimos  amiaole  and 
sometimes  odious :  aud  as  most  men  are  at  some 
times  in  admirable  frame  and  disposition  of  mind, 
it  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  wisdom 
to  ket.>p  ourselves  well  \nien  we  are  so,  and  never 
to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the  agreeable  pait  of 
our  character.- 
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nie  iiegetes,  iUic  Teniunt  fcltrius  utk: 
Arborol  taciuB  alibi,  atque  i^Juaaa  vireeeunt 
Uniniiiia.    Mouue  vidoK,  croocog  at  Tmoiuii  odorai, 
India  mitUt  I'bur.  mo1Ie«  Mua  thura  Sabieit 
At  Chalybei*  nudi  fcrrum,  rironaqne  Kontus 
(^aNton'a,  Kliaduu  palmaa  EpiruM  equarum? 
Continue  ha«  logiwi  trtomaquv  fnedera  certis 
Impwiuit  natura  iw-in  ViRO.  Ueorg.,  i,  bL 

Thin  ground  with  Baochufl,  that  with  Gerea  wulii; 

Tliat  other  load5  the  tn.HUi  with  happy  ft'uita, 

A  fourtli  with  gniMi,  unbMdoo, dorkM  the  ground: 

ThuA  Tmnlu<i  1h  with  yellow  naffnm  crown'd; 

India  blark  ebon  and  white  iT'ry  bean; 

And  aitfl  Idumc  woeps  her  od'ruujt  team: 

Thus  IVtutuK  jkeuilH  her  U'aror  (ttonw  from  far: 

And  naked  SpanLirds  temper  ■tcol  for  war: 

Kpiru*  f«ir  th'  Kloan  chariot  brtnyl* 

(In  hopi'M  of  paimN)  a  rare  of  running  steeds. 

Tiiin  ii<  th'  orH;iiud  c^ntrant;  tlieM;  tho  laws 

Iiu)xi!)'d  by  Uiiture,  aud  by  nature's  cauiftf. — Drtdbt. 

TuKaE  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I  so  much 
love  to  frequent  as  tlie  lioyal  Exchangt;.  It  gives 
me  a  fti>cret  satisfat^tion,  and  in  some  iuca»<uro  grati- 
fies my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Knglis>hman.  to  see  ao 
ricli  an  a.-isemblv  of  countrymen  and  foreigners, 
consulting  togi'ilier  upon  tlie  private  business  of 
mankind,  and  makiiiq- this  metropolis  a  kind  of  • 
cnipurium  for  the  whole  earlli.  1  murtt  confess  1 
look  upon  high-chaii&re  to  lie  a  great,  council,  in 
which  all  coiisidorablo  natioiiM  have  their  repre- 
Sf'iit stives.  Factors  in  the  tnidiiig  world  are  what 
ariihassiidors  are  in  the  politic  world ;  they  ne- 
tcotiatc  affairs,  CO  lie  1 1  ule  treaties,  and  maintain  a 
£ro*j<l  rorrosj:>oiidi'i)cc  In'twcvn  those  wwdthy  socie- 
ties of  iiu-n  that  art*  divided  from  one  anoUier  by 
e>eart  and  oceans,  or  live  on  thedifTereiit  extremities 
(»f  a  continent.  I  have  often  In.'en  pleased  to  hear 
dii*putes  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan 
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and  an  alderman  of  London ;  or  to  ace  a  subject 
of  the  Great  Mogul  entering  into  a  lea^e  with 
one  of  the  Czar  of  Mubcoyj.  1  am  infinitely  de- 
lighted in  mixing  with  these  several  ministers  of 
commerce,  as  they  are  distinguished  bj  their  dif- 
ferent walkA  and  different  languages.  Sometimes 
I  am  jostled  among  a  body  of  Armenians;  some- 
times I  am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews ;  and  some- 
times make  one  in  a  group  of  Dutchmen.  I  am  a 
Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman,  at  different  times ;  or 
rather  fancy  myself,  like  tlic  old  philosopher,  who 
upon  beinsr  asked  what  countryman  he  was,  re- 
plied, that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  visit  this  busy  multi- 
tude of  people,  I  am  known  to  nobody  there  but 
my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who  often  smiles  upon  me 
as"  he  sees  me  bustling  in  the  crowd,  but  at  the 
same  time  connives  at  mv  presence  without  taking 
farther  notice  of  me.  Tncrc  is  indeed  a  merchant 
of  Egypt,  who  just  knows  me  by  sight,  having 
formerly  remitted  me  some  money  to  Grand  Cairo; 
but  as  I  am  not  versed  in  modern  Coptic,  our  con- 
ferences go  no  farther  than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  i^rand  scene  of  business  g^ves  me  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  solid  and  substantial  entertainments. 
As  I  am  a  creat  lover  of  mankind,  my  heart 
naturally  overflows  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
a  prosperous  and  happy  multitude,  insomuch  that 
at  many  public  solemnities  I  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing my  joy  with  tears  that  have  stolen  down 
my  cheeks.  For  this  reason  I  am  wonderfully  de- 
lighted to  see  such  a  body  of  men  thriving  in  their 
own  private  fortunes,  ana  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moting the  public  stock ;  or,  in  other  words,  rais- 
ing estates  lor  their  own  families,  by  bringing  into 
their  country  whatever  is  wantiug,  and  carrying 
out  of  it  whatever  is  superfluous. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to 
disseminate  her  blessings  among  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  world,  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  traffic  among  mankind,  that  the 
natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might 
have  a  kind  of  dependence  upon  one  another,  and 
be  united  to«!ther  by  their  common  interest.  Al- 
most every  degree  produces  something  peculiar  to 
it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country,  and  the 
sauce  in  another.  The  f ni its  of  Portugal  are 
corrected  by  the  produce  of  Barbadoes,  and  the 
infusion  of  a  China  plant  is  sweetened  by  the  pith 

•  of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Phillipic  Islands  give  a 
flavor  to  our  European  bowls.    The  single  dress 

•  of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often  the  product  of  a 
hundred  climates.  The  muff  and  tlie  fan  come 
together  from  different  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
■carf  is  sent  from  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tippet 

.from  beneath  the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat 
rises  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  diamond 

tiecklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Indostan. 

If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  natural 
prospect,  without  any  of  the  benefits  and  advan- 

'tages  of  commerce,  what  a  barren  uncomfortable 
spot  of  earth  falls  to  our  share !    Natural  histori- 

:ans  tell  us,  that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among 
ns,  beside  hips  and  haw^«,  acorns  and  pig-nuts, 
with  other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature;  that  our 
climate  of  itself,  and  without  the  assistance  of  art, 
can  make  no  farther  advances  toward  a  plum  than 
to  a  sloe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  per- 
fection than  a  crab:  that  our  melons,  our  peacnes, 
our  figs,  our  apricots,  and  cherries,  are  strangers 
amonff  us,  imported  in  different  ages,  and  natu- 
ndized  in  our  English  gardens ;  and  that  they 
would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away  into  the  trasn 
«f  onr  own  country,  if  they  were  wholly  neglected 

'by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  sun 
aad  soil.    Nor  has  traffic  more  enriched  our  vege- 

"lablc  world,  than  it  baa  improved  the  whole  face 


I  of  nature  among  na.  Oar  ahipa  an  lui 
the  harvest  of  every  climate.  Our  ti 
stored  with  spices,  and  oils,  and  wia 
rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids  of  OU 
adorned  with  the  workmanship  of  JajM 
morning's  draught  comes  to  us  from  tiro 
comers  of  the  earth.  We  repair  our  bodii 
drugs  of  America,  and  repose  ourselves  u 
dian  canopies.  My  friend,  Sir  Andrew,  t 
vineyards  of  France  our  gardens;  th 
islands  our  hot-beds ;  the  Persians  o 
weavers,  and  the  Chinese  our  potters, 
indeed,  furnishes  us  with  the  bare  ueccH 
life,  but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  variety  of 
useful,  and  at  the  same  time  suppfiea 
ever^rthing  that  is  convenient  ana  om 
Nor  is  it  me  least  part  of  this  our  hnppn 
while  we  enjoy  the  remotest  products  of  i 
and  soutli,  we  are  free  from  tliose  extrea 
weather  which  five  them  birth :  that  oar 
refreshed  with  Uie  green  fields  of  Britain 
the  same  time  that  our  palates  are  feaa 
fruits  that  rise  between  the  tropics. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  not  ma 
members  in  a  commonwealth  than  men 
They  knit  mankind  together  in  a  muta 
course  of  good  offices,  distribute  the  gifl 
ture,  find  work  for  the  poor,  add  weidtl 
rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great.  Our 
merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his  own  oon 

gold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  for  rubies, 
ometans  are  clothed  in  our  British  man 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone 
with  the  fleeces  of  our  sheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  'Changi 
often  fancied  one  of  our  old  kings  sts 
person,  where  he  is  represented  in  eD 
looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  concour 
pie  widi  which  that  place  is  every^  day  I 
this  case,  how  woula  he  be  surprised  to 
the  languages  of  Europe  spoken  in  tbia  ] 
of  his  former  dominions,  and  to  see  ao  a 
vate  men,  who  in  his  time  would  have 
vassals  of  some  powerful  baron,  neeotii 
princes  for  greater  sums  of  money  tlian 
merly  to  be  met  witli   in  the  roval  tr 
Traae,  without  enlarging  the  British  1 
has  ^iven  us  a  kind  of  additional  cmpir 
multi])lied  the  munber  of   the  rich,  i 
landed  estates  infinitely  more  valuable 
were  formerly,  and  added  to  them  an 
of  other  estates  as  valuable  as  the  la 
selves. — 0. 


No.  70.]  MONDAY,  MAT  21, 1' 
Interdum  rulgns  rectum  TkUt — IIor.,  1  ] 
Sometimes  the  Tulg»r  mm  and  Judge  arigl 

When  I  traveled,  I  took  a  particular 
hearing  the  songs  and  fables  that  are 
father  to  son,  and  are  most  in  vogue 
common  people  of  the  countries  thruu; 
passed;  for  it  is  impossible  that  anvth 
DO  universally  tasted  and  approved  b 
tude,  though  they  are  only  the  rabble  c 
which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar 
please  and  gratify  the  mind  or  man. 
ture  is  the  same  in  all  reasonable  crei 
whatever  falls  in  with  it,  will  meet  wit 
among  readers  of  all  qualities  and 
Moliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monsieur  Bi 
to  read  all  his  comedies  to  an  old  worn 
his  housekeeper,  as  she  sat  with  him  i 
by  the  chimney-comer ;   and  could  : 
success  of  his  play  in  tlie  theater,  froi 
tion  it  met  at  his  fire-side— for  ha  t 
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•odiciict  ahnml[dIowed  tibe  old  iroznaii,  and  never 
fuled  to  laugfa  in  the  same  place. 

I  know  DMinff  which  more  shows  the  essential 
and  inherent  peitection  of  simplicity  of  thought, 
above  that  which  1  call  the  Gothic  manner  in  writ- 
ing, than  thl»---that  the  first  pleases  all  kinds  of 
platen »  and  the  latter  only  snch  as  have  formed 
to  themselves  a  wrong  artificial  taste  upon  little 
fanciful  authors  and  writers  of  epigram.  Homer, 
Virgil,  or  Milton,  so  far  as  the  language  of  their 
poems  is  uuderstood,  will  please  a  reader  of  plain 
common  sense,  who  would  neither  relish  nor  com- 
prehend an  epigram  of  Martial,  or  a  poem  of  Cow- 
tej;  so,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary  song  or 
ballad  that  is  the  delight  of  the  common  people, 
cannot  fail  to  please  all  such  readers  as  are  not 
unqualified  for  the  entertaioment  by  their  affecta- 
tiun  or  ignorance;  and  the  reason  is  plain — ^be^ 
cause  the  same  paintings  of  nature  which  rucom- 
meud  it  to  the  most  ordinary  reader  will  appear 
beautiful  to  the  moMt  refined. 

The  old  Rong  of  Chevy-Chase  is  the  favorite 
ballad  of  the  common  people  of  England;  and 
Ben  Juuson  used  to  say,  he  had  rather  have  been 
the  author  of  it  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip 
BydiM^T,  in  his  discourse  of  Poetry,  speaks  of  it  in 
the  foflowinfT  words :  '*  I  never  heard  the  old  song 
of  P^rcy  ana  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet :  and  yet  it  is 
sung  by  some  blind  crowder  with  no  rougher 
voice  than  rude  style  ;  which  being  so  evil  appa- 
reled in  the  dost  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  aue, 
what  would  it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  c3o- 
quence  of  Pindar?"    For  my  own  part,  I  am  so 

rrofefltied  an  admirer  of  this  antiquated  son^,  that 
fehall  five  my  reader  a  critique  upon  it»  without 
tnv  faruier  apolo|i;y  for  so  doing. 

)*he  greatest  modem  critics  have  laid  it  down 

as  a  rule,  that  a  heroic  poem  should  be  founded 

upon  some  important  pifcept  of  morality,  adapted 

to  the  constitution  or  the  country  in  which  the 

pict  writes.    Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their 

plans  in  this  view.    As  Greece  was  a  collection  of 

laany  guvemments  who  suffered  very  much  among 

tbrnuk-'lves,  and  guve  the  Persian  emperor,  who 

wia  thvir  common  enemy,  many  advantages  over 

thi*m  by  their  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities. 

Homer,*  in  order  to  establish  among  them  a  union 

vhich  was  so  necessary  for  their  safety,  grounds 

h'.K  popHi  upon  the  discords  of  the  several  Grecian 

phiireH  who  w<*re  engaged  in  a  confederacy  against 

iu  Asiatic   prince,  and  the  several  advantages 

«liich  the  t^eniy  gained  by  such  discords.    At 

lU  time  the  puem  we  arc  now  treating  of  was 

Written,  the  diHsensions  of  the  barons,!  who  were 

t!i>-n  Mi  manv  petty  princes,  ran  very  high,  whether 

tliey  q-iarreled  among  themsolvcH,  or  with  their 

ntii:faU»r4,  and  prrKiucod  unspeakable  calamities 

^'  thfr  co'intry.    The  poet,  to  aeter  men  from  such 

QTiDasoral  cnntentionn,  describes  a  bloody  battle 

lad  dreadful  wone  of  death,  occasionfxl  by  the 

Biotiial  feud}«  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an 

Eoglifkh  and  Scottish  nobleman.     That  he  dc- 

aj^ned  this  for  the  instruction  of  his  poem,  wc 

my  l«*am  from   hi^  four  last  lines,  in  which, 

iftrr  the  example  of  the  modem  tragedians,  he 

^wa   from  it  a  precept  for  the  benefit  of  his 


*tbli  vapsofitkni  b  i<trmngely  tncorract.  At  the  tImA  IIo* 
Bir  vmte,  the  Pi»nian  ^Ternment  (nuMt  probablr)  did  not 
Bfec  Ib  Ms  dajs  then*  wm  a  Jealouiij  among  the  Grreks 
tti  Aidalk*,  ncC  betwrva  tireeka  and  I*«niani.  Not  llerod., 


Bh.  I,  cap.  L  «t  nq.— L. 
fThmam 


Ood  lave  the  Uog,  and  Uesi  Um  land 

In  plenty,  Joy,  and  peace; 
And  grant  heuoefbitli  that  fool  debate 

Twixt  noblemen  may 


The  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest  heroic 
poets,  hath  been  to  celebrate  persons  and  actions 
which  do  honor  to  their  country :  thus  Virvil's 
hero  was  the  founder  of  Rome,  nomer's  a  princa 
of  Greece ;  and  for  this  reason  Valerius  flaccns 
and  Statins,  who  were  both  Bomans,  might  ba 
justly  derided  for  having  chosen  the  expedition 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  ana  tlie  wars  of  Thebes,  for 
the  subjects  of  their  epic  writings. 

The  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found  out  a 
hero  in  nis  own  country,  but  raises  the  reputation 
of  it  by  several  incidents.  The  English  are  tha 
first  who  take  the  field,  and  the  last  who  quit  it 
The  English  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to  the 
battle ;  Uie  Scotch  two  thousand.  The  English 
keep  the  field  with  fifty-three;  the  Scotch  retire 
witn  fifty-five;  all  the  rest  on  each  side  being 
slain  in  battle.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  this  kind  is  the  different  manner  in 
which  the  Scotch  and  English  kings  receive  the 
news  of  this  fight,  and  of  the  great  men's  deaths 
who  commanded  in  it : 

Thfai  newi  waa  brongbt  to  Edinbor^ 

Where  Beotland'a  king  dM  reign. 
That  braTe  £arl  Dougbui  euddanly 

Was  with  an  arrow  dain. 

0  heary  news,  King  Jamea  did  wtj, 
Scotland  ran  witnera  be, 

1  hare  not  any  e^>tain  more 
Of  rach  account  aa  he. 


oatUe  rjf  tMerttnm.  nnially  called  CheTy-Chane,  waa 
fea^i  A.  D.,  1388,  in  the  reignn  of  RIdiard  II,  of  Kngland, 
lad  Eebert  II.  of  Scotland.  Othen,  with  leiw  proUbUlty. 
kM  bnoght  down  the  adkm  Co  the  raigna  of  IlenxT  IT,  of 
tUlaml.  and  JaoNS  I,  of  •■^^■~* 


Like  tidinga  to  Ung  Uenzy 

Within  an  abort  a  apace,* 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Vat  alun  in  Ghery-chaae. 

Now  God  be  with  him,  aalth  our  kizig^ 

81th 'twill  no  better  be, 
I  truat  I  baTe  within  my  reataa 

Fire  hundred  good  aa  lie. 

Tet  Fhall  not  Scot  or  Scotland  aaj. 

But  I  will  rengeanco  take, 
And  bo  reronged  on  them  all 

For  braTe  Lord  Percy'a  aake. 

Tbia  TOW  tuW  well  the  king  perfbnn'd 

After  on  ilumble^own, 
In  one  day  fifty  knighta  were  alain, 

With  lunla  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  nri  of  email  acooont 
I>id  many  thouaanda  die,  etc 

At  the  same  time  that  our  poet  shows  a  landable 
partiality  to  his  countrymen,  he  represents  th« 
Scots  after  a  manner  not  unbecoming  so  bold  and 
brave  a  people : — 

Earl  DougloB  on  a  milk-white  ateed, 

Hoat  like  a  baron  bold, 
Roile  fhrcmnat  of  the  t<oropany, 

Wboee  armor  ahone  like  gold. 

His  sentiments  and  actions  are  every  way  suitable 
to  a  hero.  One  of  us  two,  says  he,  must  die :  I 
ntn  an  earl  as  well  as  yourself,  bo  that  you  can 
iiave  no  pretense  for  refusing  the  combat:  how 
ever,  says  he,  it  is  pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a 
sin,  that  so  many  innocent  mon  Khould  perish  for 
our  Hake? :  rather  let  you  and  I  end'our  quarrel  in 
a  single  figlit : — 

Ere  thua  I  will  out-braTed  be, 

One  of  ua  two  ^hali  die ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  carl  thou  art, 

Lord  Perry,  ao  am  I. 

But  tniat  me,  Iierry,  piW  it  were 

And  great  ofTenae  to  kill 
Any  of  them  our  harmlena  men, 

For  they  baTe  done  no  ill. 


•ImpoetibUl  fir  it  vaaatora  than  three  tlmaaths 
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Let  Owo  and  I  Am  buttU  tiy, 

And  Mt  oar  wum  Mlito; 
Aorais'd  1m  Im,  Lord  Ftngr  nU, 

By  whom  H  if  dHii'd. 

When  these  brare  men  had  dUtingpiished  them- 
selves Id  the  battle,  and  in  sinf^le  combat  with 
each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a  generoos  parley,  full 
of  heroic  sentiments,  the  Scottish  earl  falls  ;  and 
"With  his  dvintf  words  encourages  his  men  to  re- 
venge his  deaUi,  representing  to  them,  as  the  most 
bitter  circamstanoe  of  it,  that  his  rival  saw  him 
faU:— 

With  that  there  eune  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  Englidi  bow. 
Which  ftrudc  Karl  Douglaa  to  the  beaxt 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 


Wlio  nerer  ipoke  morv  worda  ttian 
Flgfat  on.  my  merry-men  all, 
*  For  why  I  my  life  in  at  an  end. 

Lord  Percy  8ee«  qiy  fitIL 

Meny-men,  in  the  language  of  those  times,  is  no 
more  than  a  cheerful  Arord  for  companions  and 
fellow-soldiers.  A  passage  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  Virgil's  j£ncid  is  very  much  to  be  admired, 
where  Camilla,  in  her  last  a;coni«M.  isELeaii  us 
weeping  over  the  wound  iIm  timx  iooeftvtd*  as  one 
might  have  expected  fn  tn  fi  vanior  of  her  aez, 
considers  only  (like  the  L«o  of  witeoiire  ara  now 
speaking)  how  the  battle  oboiiid  h%  contlniMd  after 
her  deam : 


Tum  sic  ezpiraas,  etc — Jta.,  id,  I 

A  gathering  mist  o^erdouj^  hK  zLfMtral  eyee, 
And  from  her  chevkn  the  rwy  color  fllea, 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train. 
She  truited  moet,  and  thiu  she  ipealca  with  pain : 
**Acea,  'tis  past  I  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  death ;  and  <; laimv  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Tumos:  fly  with  qieed, 
And  Ud  him  timely  to  my  charge  sueoced : 
Repel  the  Trqjans,  and  the  town  relieTe: 
Farewell ."       BaTDxar. 

Turnus  did  not  die  in  so  heroic^  a  manner, 
though  our  poet  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  upon 
Turnus's  speech  in  the  last  verse : — 

Lord  Percy  seee  my  lUI. 

VicisU,  ot  rieium  tendore  palmaa 

Aosonii  Tkiere.— J£n.,  xii,  03G. 

The  lAtin  chieft  liare  seen  me  b^  ray  life. 

Dvnaa. 

Earl  Percy's  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is 
generous,  beautiful,  and  passionate  ;  I  must  only 
caution  the  reader  not  to  let  the  simplicity  of  the 
style,  which  one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  a 
poet,  prejudice  him  against  tne  greatness  of  the 
thougnt  >- 

Then  leartng  life.  Earl  Percy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  liand, 
And  said,  £nrl  Douglas,  for  thy  liJb 

Would  I  laad  lost  my  land. 

0  Chrisc!  my  Tery  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake; 
For  sure  a  more  renowned  kni{^t 

Mischance  did  nerer  take. 

The  beautiful  line,  **  Taking  the  dead  man  by  the 
hand,"  will  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  iEneas's 
behavior  toward  Lausus,  whom  he  himself  had 
slain  as  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  aged 
father : — 

At  Tero  nt  vuHum  vidit  morientis,  et  ora, 
Ora  modis  Anrhisiades  pallontta  mirls; 
Ingeranit,  mieerans  grariter,  dextramqna  tetendit 

Msi^  X,  821. 

The  pious  prince  beheld  yoong  I^nras  dead ; 
He  grier'd,  he  wept,  then  grasp'd  his  hand,  and  said,  etc 

Drtdkx. 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  consider  the 
atlier  parta  of  U&ia  old  soog.— 0. 


No.  71.]    TUESDAY,  MAT  »,  1711 

flcribeve  Jualt  aoiord— Owa.  l^iit,  Iv,  10. 
Love  bads  ma  wille. 

Thx  entire  conquest  of  onr  passions  is  bo 
cult  a  work,  that  they  who  despair  of  it  s 
think  of  a  less  difficult  task,  and  only  atten 
regulate  them.  But  there  is  a  third  thing ' 
may  contribute  not  only  to  the  ease,  bat  a 
the  pleasure  of  our  life  ;  and  that  is  refinin 
passions  to  a  greater  elegance  than  we  r 
ihem  from  nature.  When  the  passion  is  lov 
work  is  performed  in  innocent,  though  nid 
uncultivated  minds,  by  the  mere  force  and  d 
of  the  object.  There  are  forms  which  nat 
create  respect  in  the  beholders,  and  at  once  u 
and  chastise  the  imagination.  Such  an  in 
ion  as  this  giving  an  immediate  ambition 
serve,  in  order  to  please.  This  cause  and 
are  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Dryden 
fable  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  After  he  ] 
presented  Cymon  so  stun*^,  'Ztg^. 

Ua  iriiiitlad  as  te  w«i^  ftr  wa«>  of  thom^; 

He  makea  him  fall  into  the  fbUcvin^  soei 
shows  ita  iuflueooe  upon  him  ao « zcellent] 
it  appeaia  aa  natunl  aa  woftdarfal  - 


It  haapenai  oa  a  SBBawi^i  hoHday, 
flMt  w  <ba  cnsDwood  shade  he  tixHc  his  way; 
Wb  qnarteiHitafI,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake 
Unng  half  before,  and  half  befadnd  hto  back. 
He  trudged  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought 
And  whwtled  as  be  went  for  want  of  tl»n^t. 

Qy  chance  cooductad,  or  by  thirst  oonatnin*d, 
Tlie  deep  recesses  of  the  grore  be  galn'd. 
Where  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  foimtain*8tooa ; 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid 
like  Dlan  and  her  nymphs,  wImu,  tir'd  with  qwd 
To  rert  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort : 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  eacpraa^d, 
Not  more  distinguish'd  by  Iter  purple  Teal, 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  Am*, 
And  e'en  in  slumber  a  superior  grace; 
Her  comely  limbs  eompord  with  deeeat  ean^ 
Her  body  idiaded  with  a  li^t  cymar; 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare; 
The  lanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows, 
To  meet  the  iknning  wind  her  bosom  rose; 
The  fenning  wind  and  purling  streams  oontiDttS  I 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth,  that  testified  surprise; 
Fix'd  on  her  foce,  nor  could  remore  his  sight, 
New  as  he  was  to  lore,  and  norice  in  del^t ; 
Long  mute  he  stood,  snd  leaning  on  his  stall; 
His  wonder  witneas'd  with  an  idiot  laugh: 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  gllmm*r^  m 
yirst  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  offsnaa 
Doubted  ibr  what  be  was  he  should  be  known. 
By  his  down-aooenty  and  his  oouutry^one. 

But  lest  this  fine  description  should  be 
against,  as  the  creation  of  that  great  mi 
Dryden,  and  not  an  account  of  what  h 
ever  happened  in  the  world,  I  shall  | 
verbatim  tlie  epistle  of  an  enamored  fo* 
the  country  to  his  mistress.  Their  suma 
not  be  inserted,  because  their  passions  x 
^^reater  respect  than  is  due  to  their  quali^ 
IS  servant  in  a  great  family,  and  Eliaab 
upon  the  daughter  of  one  as  numero 
miles  oflf  her  lover.  James,  before  h 
Betty,  was  vain  of  his  strength,  a  rough 
and  quarrelsome  cudgel-player ;  Betty 
dancer  at  may-poles,  a  romp  at  stool 
always  following  idle  women,  she  playii 
the  peasants :  he  a  country  bully,  she  i 
coquette.  But  love  lias  made  her  coni 
her  mistress's  chamber,  where  the  yo 
gratifies  a  secret  passion  of  her  own,  b 
Betty  talk  of  James ;  and  James  is  beeo 
stant  waitar  near  his  master's  apartment 
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in 


wBo  Mollj  w,  who  it  ■iiiiiiil  wml^«l  tan  miles  to 
can7  tfao  wigij  mauaga,  which  g»Ta  ommiod  to 
vbaX  foUovi : 
•-H(diuBettt,  IU7U,  ITll. 

"Remember  joM  bleeding  loTBl- who  lies  bleed-  ,  u'in^!ht"."^f,'L* 
ingat  th««»iidaCupidi«£lewiUiUw.»m>»she  ,  "A'^  J"   Sh, 

■^      -     ■       -    -J,.    „.:   J    V-n.,.     wl,i,.h    i.    .n„r  I  »'  •"  comfort.       8h( 


borroved  at  tbe  ajea  ot  Vaoua,  vhicb  i>  jaui 
aweeC  pefsou. 

"  Naj  more,  with  the  token  70D  sent  me  for  mj 
lore  and  aerriee  oOered  to  joar  sweet  perwiii ; 
which  was  your  base  respeeta  to  mj  ill  condi- 
liouB  :  when,  alasl  tbeie  is  no  ill  eondLtioiu  in 
ne,  but  quiU  conlmy:  all  lore  and  puritj,  es- 
pecially la  jour  aweet  penon  ;  bat  all  this  I  t*ke 
us  JaaL 

■■  But  the  sad  and  dismal  oewt  which  Molljr 
brought  DM,  atmck  me  to  the  beait,  which  was,  it 
aavmi,  and  ia,  your  ill  eoaditions  for  mj  love  aud 
Mnprcta  to  joo. 

"  For  she  lold  me,  if  I  came  forty  timra  to  too, 
you  would  not  speak  with  mo,  which  wolds  I  am 

I  may  not  be  permitted  to 


■ii^  to  break  my  h«ait. 

"  For  indeed,  my  d*ar,  I  lore  you  abore  all  the 
bMutic*  I  ever  aaw  in  my  life. 

"  The  TouDf  gentleman,  and  my  master's  daagh- 
ter,  the  Lnfidaner  that  is  come  down  to  marry  her, 
•at  ID  tbe  artioriDoat  part  of  laxt  night.  Oh,  dear 
Brttj,  mnat  the  nightingales  siug  to  those  who 
marrr  for  money,  and  not  to  us  tnie  loren  t  Oh, 
nr  dear  BeUT,  that  we  could  meet  this  night 
where  we  uiwia  to  do  in  the  wood  I 

"  Kov,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have  the  blearing 
of  ki.ixing  your  Bwn:t  lips.  1  beg  1  may  harv  the 
htppinesii  of  klBKiug  your  fair  hand,  with  a  few 
Uneit  from  your  dear  self,  nresKnted  by  whom  you 
plive  or  think  fit.  1  belipve,  if  time  would  pvr- 
nii  me,  1  ciiuld  write  all  day  ;  but  the  time  Ixfing 
■ban.  and  |iapcr  little,  no  more  from  your  never- 
liiling  lo»er  till  drath.  "  Jakis ."' 

Poor  James !  ainco  his  lime  and  paper  wpre  nu 
(k.>rl.  I  thai  hare  more  than  lean  use  iiell  of  bolh, 
vill  put  the  seiittments  of  this  hind  letter  (the 
itrle  of  which  arema  to  be  confused  with  Ihc 
toam  ht  had  eoC  in  Iwaring  and  n-iulliit;  what 
b  did  nut  underslaDd)  into  what  ho  mL-aiit  tu 


'gleet  him  v-bo  has  forgot  all 


pear  more  amiahle  to  me  than  Venus  doet  in  tha 

moat  beautiful  description  thai  arer  waa  made  of 
her.  All  this  kindness  you  return  with  an  accu- 
wtion,  th^  1  do  not  love  you  :  but  the  contrary  ia 
M  manifeat,  that  1  cannot  think  yon  in  eamcat. 
But  the  certainty  given  me  in  your  mesaue  bj 

...ii_  .L_. J.  — J  [gyg  jmi^  [j  what  roba  m» 

ITS  you  will  not  see  me :  if 
,  have  BO  much  cruelty,  at  leaM,  write  to 

me.  that  I  may  kiss  the  impresaiou  made  by  your 
lair  hand.  1  lore  you  above  all  thinn ;  and  ia 
my  condition,  what  you  look  apon  with  indilfc^ 
ance  ia  to  me  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  or  pain. 
Our  young  lady  and  a  fine  gentleman  from  Lonr 
ion,  who  are  to  marry  for  mercenary  ends,  walk 
about  our  gardens,  and.  hear  the  voice  of  evening 
nightingalea,  aa  if  for  fsshioii-aake  [hur  eourtea 
those  solitudes,  because  they  have  heard  lovera  do 
Oh  Betty  I  could  1  hear  these  riviiLcts  mur- 
and  birds  sing,  while  vou  stood  near  me, 
hov  litUe  aeusible  should  I  be  that  vc  are  bolh 
•erranbs,  that  there  is  anything  on  earth  above  ua  I 
Oh  I  I  could  write  to  you  aa  long  as  1  love  yoo, 
tiU  death  itself.  '■  Jamm." 


No.  72.    WEDNESDAY,  MAT  23,  17H, 


Havtio  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of 
several  eitraordmary  clulis,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, I  did  not  deat^  to  have  troublvd  him  with 
LtivuH  of  thia  nature :  but  I  have 
lately  receivi-d  iiifomintion  of  a  club,  which  1  can 
uall  UL'itlier  ancient  nor  niudem,  that  I  dare  aay 
will  bo  no  l««a  aurprining  10  my  n'adiT  than  it 
wsatouiy«-ir;  for  which  rmsim  I  sliall  commu- 
nicnte  it  tu  Ihe  public  as  one  of  the  grvate^t  curi- 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  tradesman 
who  is  tclalvd  to  him.  after  hnviiiff  rei)rvHenled 
him  as  n  very  idle,  w<inhle>iH  fellow,  -shn  neglocled 
his  family,  and  spent  luiisl  of  his  time  over  a  bot- 
tle, told  mi',  to  conclude  bis  ehariicter,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Evcrlatting  ctiib.  So  very 
odd  a  title  nuitcd  mv  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  a  club  that  had  such  a  sounding  name : 
upon  which  uiy  Crieud  gave  me  the  following  ae- 


d  skDot  ttalrtHB  jau 


The  Everlanlin^  eliib  c 


.dred 

iWra,  who  divide  Ihc  whole  twciilv-four  hour* 
among  lliem  in  such  a  muiiier,  that  the  club  aita 
day  and  night  from  oneoiul  of  the  year  to  another: 
no  party  preHuminir  to  rise  till  they  are  relieved 
by  tiiuse  who  are  in  counie  to  sui'cii'd  them,  Bt 
ibia  means  a  meiuber  of  the  Evcrlnsting  club 
never  wants  comiHiiiv  :  for.  t)iuui;h  he  ia  nut  upon 
duly  himwtr.  he  la  aiirc  tu  find  some  who  art ;  ao 
that  if  he  be  disponed  to  take  a  whcl.  a  nooning, 
an  evfning  draught,  or  a  bollle  after  midnight,  he 
g<ies  to  the  club,  and  finds  a  knot  of  friuuds  to  hia 

It  is  a  maxim  in  thia  club,  that  (he  steward 
never  dica  ;   for  as  ihoy  succeed  one  another  by 
-     'g  to  quit  llie  great  elbow- 
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mucli  that  there  has  not  been  a  mit  vaeamU  in  the 
memory  of  man. 

This  club  was  instituted  toward  the  end  (or  as 
aome  of  them  say,  about  the  middle)  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  continued  without  interruution  till  the 
time  of  the  ^rcat  fire,*  which  burnt  tnem  out,  and 
dispersed  them  for  several  weeks.  The  steward 
at  tnat  time  maintained  his  post  till  he  had  like 
to  have  been  blown  up  with  a  ueighborinf  house 
(which  was  demolished  in  order  to  stop  the  fire); 
and  would  not  leave  tlie  chair  at  last,  till  he  had 
emptied  all  thu  bottles  upon  the  table,  and  received 
repeated  directions  from  the  club  to  withdraw 
himself.  This  steward  is  frequently  talked  of  in 
the  club  and  looked  upon  bv  evvry  member  of  it 
as  a  greater  man  than  the  famous  captain  men- 
tioned in  my  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  burnt  in 
his  ship  because  he  would  not  auit  it  without  or- 
ders, it  is  said,  that  toward  tne  clonic  of  1700, 
bein?  the  ereat  year  of  jubilee,  the  club  had  under 
eonsi deration  whether  they  should  break  up  or 
continue  their  session ;  but  after  many  8pe«.*c}ies 
and  debateH,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  sit  out  tlie 
other  century.  This  resolution  passed  in  a  gen- 
eral club  nemine  contradicente. 

Having  given  this  short  account  of  the  institu- 
tion and  continuation  of  the  Everlasting  club,  I 
should  here  endeavor  to  say  sonu'thing  of  the 
manners  and  characters  of  its  several  monil)crs, 
which  I  shall  do  according  to  the  best  liglits  1 
have  received  in  this  matter. 

It  ap|)cars  by  their  books  in  general,  that  since 
their  nrst  institution,  they  have  smoked  fifty  tons 
of  tobaccco.  drunk  thirty  thousand  butts  of  ale, 
one  thousand  hogslu*ads  of  n>d  port,  two  hundred 
barrels  of  brandy,  and  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer. 
There  has  been  likewise  a  great  consumption  of 
cards.  It  is  also  said,  that  they  ol>S(Tve  the  law  in 
\Wn  Jonson's  club,t  which  orders  tlie  fire  to  l>e  al- 
ways kept  in  (focut  perennia  esto),  as  well  for  the 
convenience  of  lighting  their  pipes,  as  to  cure  the 
dampness  of  the  club-room.  1  hey  have  an  old 
woman  in  the  nature  of  a  vestal,  whoKe  buHiness 
it  is  to  clierifth  and  perpetuate  the  fire  which  bums 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  has  B<H>n  the 
f^lass-house  fires  in  and  out  al)ove  a  hundred 
times. 

The  Everlasting  club  treats  all  other  clubs  with 
an  eye  of  contempt,  and  talks  even  of  the  Kir -Cat 
and  October  as  of  a  couple  of  upstarts.  Their 
ordinary  discourse  (as  much  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  of  it)  turns  altogether  upon  such  adven- 
tures as  have  passed  in  their  own  as-sembly;  of 
members  who  have  taken  the  glnss  in  their  turns 
for  a  week  together,  without  stirring  out  of  the 
dub;  of  others  who  have  smoked  a  hundred  pipes 
at  a  sitting ;  of  others,  who  have  n<tt  niisHcd  thiur 
morning's  draught  for  twenty  years  togietlier. — 
l^metimes  they  speak  in  mptures  of  a  run  of  ale 
in  King  Charles s  reign;  and  sometimes  n>fiect 
with  astonishment  upon  games  at  whidt,  which 
have  been  miraculously  recoveied  by  members  of 
the  society,  when  in  all  human  probability  t)ic 
ease  was  ueKperato. 

They  delight  in  several  old  catches,  which  they 
■in||;  at  all  hours  to  encourage  one  nnothiT  to 
moisten  their  clay,  and  grow  immortAl  by  tlriiik- 
ing;  with  many  other  edifying  exhortations  of  the 
like  nature. 

There  are  four  general  clubs  held  in  a  year,  at 
which  time  tliev  fill  up  vacancies,  appoint  waiters, 
confirm  the  old  fire-maker,  or  elect  u  new  one,  set- 
tle contributions  for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and 
othei  necessaries. 

*  Anno,  1606. 

ffiM  tb«  Lens  Ooovtrklea  of  thii  clnb,  In  Lsnglwlns'i 
UvMofb^K^^eU.    Art.,BuiJoiiMn. 


The  senior  member  has  ontliTed  the  vlioli 
twice  over,  and  has  been  drunk  with  the  | 
fathers  of  some  of  the  present  silling  member. 


Ko.  73.]    THURSDAY,  MAY  24, 1711 


-0  Dm  certe!— Vnu.  JBn^  1, 838. 


OGodilen!  ftMrnolewyoa 

It  is  very  strange  to  consider,  that  a  ci 
like  man,  who  is  sensible  of  so  many  weak 
and  imperfections,  should  be  actuatea  by  a  I 
fame :  that  vice  and  ignorance,  imperfectii 
misery,  should  contend  for  praise,  and  en 
as  much  as  possible  to  make  themselves  obj 
admiration. 

But  notwithstanding  man's  essential  pei 
is  but  very  little,  his  comparative  perfeciic 
be  very  considerable.    If  he  looks  upon  1 
in  an  abstracted  light,  he  has  not  much  ti 
of ;  but  if  he  considers  himself  with  re| 
others,  he  may  find  occasion  of  glorying 
in   his   own  virtues,  at  least  in  Uie  abs4 
another's  imperfections.     This  ^ives  a  c 
turn  to  the  reflections  of  the  wise  man  ( 
fool.    The  first  endeavors  to  sliine  in  hims 
the  last  to  outshine  others.    The  first  is  h 
by  a, sense  of  his  own  infirmities,  the  last 
up  by  the  discovery  of  those  which  he  obsi 
other  men.     The  wise  man  considers  i 
wants,  and  the  fool  what  he  abounds  h 
wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  owi 
bat  ion,  and  tlic  tool  when  he  recommends 
to  the  applause  of  those  about  him. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  absurd  t 
sion  for  admiration  may  appear  in  such  a 
as  man,  it  is  not  wholly  to  oc  discourage< 
it  often  produces  Very  good  effects,  not  o 
restrains  iiim  from  doing  anything  which 
and  contemptible,  but  as  it  pushes  hin 
tions  which  are  ^reat  and  glorious.  The 
pie  may  be  detective  or  faulty,  but  th 
^ueuces  it  produces  are  so  good,  that,  for  t 
tit  of  mankind,  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  extingu 

It  is  ob-^cTved  by  Cicero,  that  imsn  of  Im 
and  the  most  shining  parts  ai'e  the  most 
by  ambition  ;  and  if  we  hnik  into  the  t^ 
I  believe  we  shall  find  this  principle  o 
stronger  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so  very  i 
in  the  lair  si>x,  produces  excellent  effects  ii 
of  sense,  who  desire  to  be  admired  for  t 
which  deserves  admiration ;  and  I  think 
observe,  without  a  compliment  t«>  ihem,  tl 
of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uuifor 
of  virtue,  but  with  an  infinitely  greater  i 
their  honor,  than  what  we  find  in  the  gi>ni 
our  own  sex.  How  many  instances  hai 
chastity,  fidelity,  devotion  !  How  mar 
distinguish  tlieinsclves  by  the  educ^itioi 
children,  care  of  their  families,  and  lov< 
husbands, — which  arc  the  great  quali 
achievements  of  woman-kind,  as  the  mi 
war,  the  carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  admii 
of  justice,  are  those  by  which  men  gro^ 
and  get  themselves  a  name. 

But  as  this  passion  for  admiration, 
works  according  to  reason,  improves  the 
part  of  our  species  in  every  tiling  that  is  ] 
so  notliing  is  more  destructive  to  them,  i 
governed  by  vanity  and  folly.  What  1  h\ 
fore  here  to  say,  only  regards  the  vain  p 
sex,  whom  for  certain  reasons,  which  t 
will  hereafter  secf  at  largi*.  I  shall  distir 
thu  name  of  idois.»  An  idol  is  wholl}*  ta 
the  adorning  of  her  person.     Yuu  eee 
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Dosture  of  her  body,  air  of  her  Ikce,  and  motion  of 
tier  head,  Uiot  it  in  hcT  bujiiiiew  and  eDiploviui^nt 
to  i^in  adoriTM.  Fur  thiH  rea<«on  jour  uIoIh  ap- 
pi'ar  in  all  public  placvs  and  ajUM.'inbliuH»  in  order  tu 
Reduce  men  to  their  worship.  Tlie  play-house  is 
wry  frequently  filled  with  idols  ;  several  of  them 
are  carried  in 'procession  every  evening  about  the 
r  ngf,  and  several  of  them  set  np  their  worship 
even  in  churches.  They  are  to  be  accosted  in  the 
lanjruaj^  pntper  to  the  beity.  Life  and  death  are 
in  uieir  power :  joys  of  heaven  and  pains  of  hell, 
are  at  their  disposal:  paradise  is  in  their  arms,  and 
•temity  in  every  moment  that  you  are  present  with 
them.  Raptures,  transports  and  ecstasies,  are  the 
rewards  which  thoy  confer :  sighs  and  tears,  prayers 
•nd  broken  hearts,  are  the  offerings  wliich  are 
paid  to  them.  Their  smiles  make  men  happy ; 
their  frowns  drive  them  to  despair.  I  shall  only 
add  under  this  head,  that  Ovid's  book  of  the  Art 
of  Love  is  a  kind  of  heathen  ritual,  which  con- 
tains all  the  forms  of  worship  which  are  made  use 
of  to  an  idol. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  to  reckon  up  these 
diflerent  kinds  of  idols,  as  Miltim's  was  to  num- 
ber those  that  were  known  in  Canaan,  and  the 
lands  adjoining.  Most  of  them  are  worshiped, 
like  Moloch*  in  fire  and  flames.  Some  of  them, 
like  Baal,  love  to  see  their  votaries  cut  and  slash- 
ad,  and  shedding  their  blood  for  them.  Some  of 
them,  like  the  idol  in  the  apocrypha,  must  have 
tnsata  and  ccjllations  prepared  for  them  every  night. 
It  haa  ind<.*ud  been  known,  that  some  of  them  have 
been  used  hv  their  inceustHl  worshipers  like  the 
Chinese  idols,  who  arc  whipped  and  scourced 
when  they  refuse  to  comply  with  the  prayers  tuat 
are  offered  to  them. 

I  must  here  olwerre,  that  those  idolaters  who 
dflfTOte  themselves  to  the  idols  I  am  here  s|)eaking 
ift  differ  very  much  from  all  other  kinds  of  idol- 
atera.  For  is  others  fall  out  because  they  worship 
different  idols,  these  idolaters  quarrel  because  they 
worship  the  same. 

The  iiiTentiun  therefore  of  the  idol  is  quite  con- 
Iranr  U»  xhv.  a'ishcs  of  the  idolaters;  as  the  one 
iifsmw  to  i-fnifino  the  idol  to  himself,  the  whole 
buMM'rtn  and  ambition  of  the  other  is  to  multiply 
adorers.  l'hi<«  humor  of  an  idi>l  is  prettily  de- 
•cribi-d  in  a  tale  of  Chaucer.  He  represiMits  one 
of  them  Kittim^  at  a  table  with  threc^  of  hvr  vota- 
ries abiiut  li<'r,  who  are  all  of  thein  courting  her 
(avor,  and  paying  their  adorations.  She  smiled 
apon  one,  drank  to  another,  and  tmd  upon  the 
other's  f(Mit  which  was  under  tlie  table.  Now 
which  of  theiM*  three,  says  the  old  bard,  do  you 
think  was  th4*  favuritc  1  In  troth,  says  he,  not 
one  of  all  the  thn*e. 

Tlie  Miavior  of  this  old  idol  in  Chaucer, puts 
me  in  mi  ml  of  the  beautiful  Clarinda,  one  of  Uie 
greatcKt  id«>U  among  the  modern.**.  She  is  wr)r- 
ihiped  tjuoe  a  week  by  candlelight,  in  the  miiUt 
of  a  lar;^*  ciMi<;rvgation.  generally  called  an  assem- 
bly. Some  ol'  the  gayest  yonthH  in  the  nation  en- 
deivor  t^j  plant  themselves  in  her  i>ye,  while  she 
•ita  ID  ft>rra  with  multitudes  of  tapers  burning 
about  her.  To  encourage  the  seal  of  her  idola- 
irra,  she  be^owa  a  mark  of  her  favor  upon  every 
one  of  th«'m,  before  they  go  out  of  her  presence. 
She  asks  a  question  of  one.  tells  a  Atory  to  anoth- 
er, itlances  uD  ov:le  ufum  a  third,  takes  a  pinch  of 
•naff  from  the  fourth,  lets  her  fan  drop  by  acci- 
dent lo  :;ive  the  fifth  an  occasion  of  tuknig  it 
ap  V— in  short,  every  one  goes  away  Kati»>li>'d  with 
his  sacceHS.  and  encouraged  to  renew  his  devo- 
tiuns  OQ  the  ttania  canonical  hour  that  day  seven- 
night. 

An  idol  BUT  be  undeified  by  many  accidental 
llania^  in  particular  la  a  kin^l  of  coun- 


:  ter-apothoosis,  or  a  deification  inrerted.— When  a 
man  lxH;onies  familiar  with  hia  goddoaa,  she  quick- 
ly sinks  into  a  woman. 

Old  age  is  likewise  a  ^^reat  deca^'er  of  your  idol. 
The  trutn  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  more  unhappy  be- 
ing than  a  superannuated  idol,  especially  when 
she  has  contracted  such  airs  and  behavior  as  art 
onh'  graceful  when  her  worshipers  are  about  her. 

,  Considering,  therefore,  that  m  these  and  many 
other  cases  the  woman  generally  outlives  the  idol, 

'  I  must  return  to  the  moral  of  tliis  paper,  and  de- 
sire my  fair  readers  to  give  a  pn^r  direction  to 
their  passion  for  being  admired;  in  order  to  which, 
they  must  endeavor  to  make  themselves  the  objecta 
of  a  reasonable  and  lasting  admiration.  This  it 
not  to  be  hoped  for  fnun  b^uty,  or  dress,  or  fash- 
ion, but  from  those  inward  ornaments  which  art 
not  to  be  defaced  by  time  or  sickness,  and  which 

:  appear  most  amiable  to  those  who  are  most  ae- 

'  quaintcd  with  them. — 0. 
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^Pendent  opers  interrupt* 

Vim.  JSn^  \w,  88. 

The  woriu  nnllnlihed  snd  negleeCed  Ue. 

In  my  last  Monday's  paper  I  gave  S4>me  general 
instances  of  those  beautiful  strokifs  which  please 
the  reader  in  the  old  song  of  Chevy-Chase ;  I 
ahall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  be  mora  par- 
ticular, and  show  that  the  sentiments  in  that 
ballad  are  extremely  natural  and  poetical,  and 
full  of  the  majestic  tsimplicity  which  we  admire 
in  the  OTc>ati*st  of  the  ancient  poets ;  for  which 
reason  1  shall  quote  several  imssages  of  it,  in 
which  the  tliought  is  altogether  the  same  with 
what  we  nniet  in  several  passages  of  the  iKneid  ; 
not  that  I  would  infer  from  thence,  that  the  poet 
(whoever  he  was)  proposed  to  himself  any  imita- 
tion of  those  paxsagt^s,  but  that  he  was  directed 
to  ke<ip  them  in  general  by  the  same  kind  of 
poetical  gi'iiius,  aiid  by  the  same  copyings  afW 
nutun>. 

Had  this  old  song  lKH.'n  filled  with  epigrammati- 
cal  turns  and  |H>ints  of  wit.  it  might  perhaps  have 
pleasi-d  the  wrong  taste  of  some  readers ;  but  it 
would  never  have  lH.*com(!  the  delight  of  the  com- 
mon ]XM)ple,  nor  havo  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  like  the  sound  of  a  tnimpet;  it  ia 
only  nature  tli.it  can  have  this  effect,  and  please 
those  tantiM  which  are  the  most  unprejudiced,  or 
the  most  refined.  I  must,  however,  l)e«^  leave  to 
di.s>ent  fnmi  so  jj^reat  an  authority  as  that  of  Sii 
rhilip  Sidney,  in  the  judgment  which  he  has 
pas>e<l  as  to  the  rude  style  and  evil  apparel  of 
this  antiquated  song;  for  there  are  si'veral  parta 
in  it  where  not  only  the  thought  but  the  language 
is  majestic,  and  the  numbiTs  souonius ;  at  least 
the  apparel  is  much  more  gorgeous  than  many  of 
tlie  immM-s  m.^de  \\w  of  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
as  the  reader  will  K<fe  in  several  of  the  following 
qu(»tations. 

Wliut  can  Ik*  greater  than  either  the  thought  or 
the  expression  in  that  stanza, 

To  ilriTo  the  doer  with  hound  and  bom 

Karl  \*9Ttj  took  hli*  Wi^I 
Th«i  rhild  niay  rup  thnt  \s  iinlxnrn 

The  huDliut;  of  that  day  I 

I 

This  way  of  considering  the  misfortunes  which 
this  l)attle  would  bring  uiM>n  po-sterity,  not  only 
on  those  who  were  born   immediately  after  the 

,  battle,  and  lost  their  fathers  in  it,  but  on  those 
also  who  perished  in  future  battles  which  took 

i  their  riae  irom  this  quarrel  of  tho  two  earla,  ia 
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wonderftill J  beanUftil,  and  eonfonnable  to  the  waj 
of  thinking  among  the  ancient  poeta. 

Aodiet  pugnafl  tltlo  pBraotaa 
Ban  juTentiu.— Hoa.  1,  Od.  li,  SS. 

Poiterity,  thhin*d  bj  tlMir  frthers*  erf  omm, 
8h*U  read  with  (rm  the  story  of  thdr  ttmM. 

What  can  be  more  sounding  and  poetical,  or  re- 
■emble  more  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  an- 
cients, than  the  following  stanzas? 

Th«  stcmt  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  row  to  Qod  dU  make. 
Hie  pleaaure  in  the  Scotttsh  wood* 

Three  aummerB'  day*  to  take : 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmea  bold. 

All  ^oacn  man  of  might. 
Who  knew  fall  well  in  Ume  of  need, 

To  aim  their  ahafta  aright 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  Uirough  the  woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take : 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  daks 

An  echo  8hrill  did  make. 


-Tocat  Ingenti  clamore  Qthipron 


Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaums  equonim : 
IBL  Tox  assunsu  nemorum  ixigeminata  remugit. 

^icoMl.,  iii,  4S. 

Cithffron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way; 

Thy  bounds,  Tayftetu^  open  and  pursue  the  prey : 

IDgh  Iteidaurus  urges  on  my  speed, 

TamM  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horses'  breed : 

Vitxn  hills  and  dales  the  eheerfkil  cries  rebound ; 

Ybr  flcbo  hunts  along,  and  propagatea  the  sound. 

DSTDBT. 

Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come. 

Ills  men  in  armor  bright: 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spean^ 

All  marching  in  our  sight. 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tlridale. 
Fast  by  the  rirer  Tweed,  etc. 

The  country  of  tho  Scotch  warriors,  described  in 
these  two  la^t  verses,  has  a  fine  romantic  situa- 
tion, and  affords  a  couple  of  smooth  words  for 
▼erse.  If  the  reader  compares  the  fore^ing  six 
lines  of  tho  song  with  the  following  Latin  verses, 
he  will  see  huw  much  they  are  written  in  the 
spirit  of  Virgil: 

Advend  oampo  apparent,  hu^tasque  reductis 
Protendunt  lonfce  dextris;  et  spji'ula  yibrant:— 
Quique  altum  Pncneate  Tiri,  quique  arra  Oabinsp 
Junonis,  gelUumquc  Aniniioni,  et  roecida  riris 
Hemlca  saxa  I'olunt :— qui  ros<M  rnra  Yellni, 
Qui  TetricsR  horrentes  rupes,  monteraquo  Seremm, 
Casporiamque  colunt,  Foruluitque  et  fiumen  IDmellss: 

Qui  Tlberlm  Fabarimque  bibunt, 

.£n.,xi,  605;  tHI,  0S2,  712. 


Adrandnf  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  spears 
^— Pnenesto  aends  a  chosen  bami. 
With  those  who  plow  Siitumia's  Galiine  land: 
Beside  the  suceon  which  ookl  Anien  yields; 

The  Totkti  of  Uemkus beskle  a  band. 

That  Ibllowed  from  Velinum's  dewy  land 
And  mountaineers  that  from  Sererus  came: 
And  from  the  craggy  dUTs  of  Tetrica: 
And  those  where  yellow  nbor  takes  his  way, 
And  where  Hiroella's  wanton  waters  play : 
CkoMria  sends  her  arms,  with  those  that  Ue 
^y  Fabarts,  and  frultfiil  ForulL— DErmtH. 

But  to  proceed : 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-whlto  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Bode  foremost  of  the  company— 

Whose  armor  abona  like  gold. 

Tumns  nt  antevolans  taxdum  prceresserat  agmen,  etc 
TIdisti,  quo  Tumui  equo,  quibiu  ibat  in  armis 
Aureus  Mxl^  iz,  47,  269. 

Our  English  aidiers  bent  their  bows, 
Their  hearta  were  good  and  true; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  B«it» 
Full  i1in>ww'ora  Boots  they  slew. 

Ihey  oloa*d  ftiU  (hat  9m  tvaay  aUa^ 

No  alwrtness  there  waa  found; 
Attl  many  »  pdtent  fentiemaa 

&V  IMftai  OB  Iks  t>MH>^ 


With  that  there  came  an  anov 

Out  of  an  Enirlish  bow. 
Which  stm<-k  Earl  Douglsa  to  the  hasi^ 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

JSncas  was  wounded  after  the  aame  man 
an  unknown  hand  in  the  midst  of  a  parley. 

Has  inter  rooes,  media  inter  talla  verba, 
Bore  Tiro  stridens  alls  allapaa  sagitto  est, 
Inoortum  qua  pulsa  manu Ma^  xii,  SIS. 

Thus,  while  he  jqpoke,  unmlndftil  of  defense, 
A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pious  prinee; 
But  whether  from  a  human  liand  it  came. 
Or  hostile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  fiune. — ^Dar 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  som 
are  none  more  beautiful  Uian  the  four  fot 
stanzas,  which  have  a  great  force  and  q 
them,  and  are  filled  with  very  natural  c 
stances.  The  thought  in  the  third  stani 
never  touched  by  anjr  other  poet,  and  is 
one  aa  would  have  shined  in  Homer  or  in  ^ 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die, 
Whose  courage  none  could  stain ; 

An  KngUsh  archer  then  perceir'd 
The  noble  earl  was  slam. 

ne  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  handi, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree. 
An  arrow  of  a  eloUi-yard  long, 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgoneiy 

8o  right  his  shaft  he  set, 
The  gray'goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heartpUood  was  wet. 

This  fight  dfcl  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  th^  rang  the  evening  bell 

The  bsftUe  scarce  was  done. 

One  may  observe,  likewise,  that  in  the  eai 
of  the  slain,  the  author  has  followed  the  « 
of  tho  great  ancient  poets,  not  onljr  in  g 
lonff  list  of  tlie  dead,  out  by  diversifying 
little  characters  of  particular  persons. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  was  sUdu 

Plr  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Sir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  fiehl 

One  foot  would  never  fly. 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  RatcUffe  too^ 

His  sL'tteT's  son  was  he; 
Sir  Dark!  Lamb,  so  well  esteem*d, 

Yet  saTed  oould  not  be. 

The  familiar  sound  in  those  names  deatn 
majesty  of  the  description ;  for  this  reaao 
not  mention  this  part  of  the  poem  but  t 
the  natural  ca.<st  or  thought  wnich  appau 
as  the  two  last  verses  look  almost  like  a  1 
tion  of  Virgil. 


•Cadit  et  Ripheus  Justissimus  mras 


Qui  frilt  in  Teueris  et  senrantissimus  spquL 
Diis  allter  visum Mn^  fit,  4 

Then  Ripheus  fell  in  the  unequal  flffht. 
Just  of  his  word,  observant  of  the  right : 
Heav'n  thought  not  so^— Damair. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  English  who  foll^  ^ 
ington's  behavior  is  in  tho  same  roann^ 
cularized  very  artfully,  as  the  reader  is  m 
for  it  by  that  account  which  is  given  of  ! 
the  be^nning  of  the  battle ;  Uiough  I  am  « 
your  little  buffoon  readers  (who  have  ai 
passage  ridiculed  in  Hudibras)  will  not  1 
to  take  the  k>eauty  of  it ;  for  which  reaaofl 
not  80  much  as  quote  it. 

'  Then  steppM  a  gallant  *squtrs  forth, 

Witheringtoa  was  his  name. 
Who  aaid,  I  wouU  not  have  it  told 
Tto  Henry  our  king  for  shame. 

That  e^  my  eaptaln  ftmgfat  on  foo^ 
And  I  ftood  looking  on. 


mtwitfctlieMm 
««■  pvUt.  O  KalBll 


THE  SPEOTATOR. 
ie  MntimcDt  iu  Virgil. 


TTIiBt  can  he 
Uw  circuiii*:ii 


'  natiinl.  nr  more  movini;.  than 
luir.vt  in  m-liii'li  tie  <ii."<crtbc*  tlie  bcha- 
'  viHacu  wbo  IiaJ  IimI  Uicir  liii«buiii» 


TbnEr  bollna  lstl>pl  In  fUTfilo  tilnail, 

Mbrn  Uii'}  nn'  rwd  iorW. 
Tliniiwf!  srehiiv  Ihp  thu-iehtt  uf  thiipoc 
Batnmlly  Arl-r  Tr'Hii  tli'-  KiilijiVt,  srealvnv 
and  Boii'iflinHM  i'X'iiii><ilc1 —  "--  ■'-'' 

f^g^         " ' 

u  vnlU'n  Willi  a  tni<>  jhieri 
If  thU   Mi,s  h!ul   ivrti  wrilttu  in  tlie  Oothic 
"  '     s  iha  di-li);Iit  of  nil  our  liUle  wila 


1 _ ;  dial'  tbc  ^11- 

i*  <>niii  Ter^  Miuuitinfr,  and  that  the  wbolu 
III  a  tni<>  ihiericiil  rqiirit 


wli«thpr 


Otild    E 


looked  tiiu  Hjnfcular  un  uxulh  a  subject,  hud  ni 
I  luprHvled  itiijr  the  practice  and  antliuritj  c 
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lla,  1  E|i,  itU,  23. 
11  tinatic  «Ud  Ailrtl|ipaa  nil.— Oukr. 
I  wrih  (tnae  nortilicaliaD  tbiU  I  HulTerpd  thr 
r  nf  a  fine  la<lr  cif  my  aoiiiAhiliiiiw.  for  cull. 
I  «IM  of  my'pap«rK,*  I>i>riiusiit  a  clunrii. 


cibte  taeiluniity,  and  n 


thai 


«ith  ^n'rat.  rreedum  tu  cuiiHidrr  the  air,  iho  hL-it;lil, 
Ike  face,  tlio  Dri'turc  of  him.  who  could  pri'lviid  t-i 
jud^-  w>  iuT»;,iii.llv  of  1,'nliniitrr.  She  in  full  of 
KilKin.  jaiinty  anil  liTcly  iu  fiur  iiiipiTtiiiriicc. 
and  ■•ur  nf  thu*e  that  cniumnnly  ]>a^H,  sniiiiiK  Lhu 
i^noniit,  f<>r  u-miiu  *h»  liav'r  a  ktcuC  ilisl  of 
bumnr.  She  had  the  play  of  Sir  KuplinK  in  hur 
hand,  and  aft.T  'he  hiul  muiI  it  wbh  hii|>|ir  for  lirr 
tbvTv  waA  not  M>  charming  a  civaiiiri!  as  Uuriiunnt 
■««  livini:.  Hhe  1#ti>n  wnh  a  thratrirnl  air  and 
tttoe  of  viiii'C  tu  reaii,  by  wst  of  triiiiiijili  ovi>r  ni«, 
Minie  »f  hit  «pmhps.  " 'Tih  nhc!  that  lorvl^v 
•ir.  thst  wt'v  "hupp,  thow  want' 


Ibi-w 


i>i-liii 


I  alxit 


her  I 


Mr^llry  *p<dci;  iif :  I'll  fnlhiw  th<:  lottery,  and  jjut 
a  Ddae  with  luy  friond  Itellair." 

II  I  .!•  thi'  il-lui»  fiuni  ths  Tiin.iul-h'J  ny; 


Ob  ihe  Sw  KtntlemBU  !  But  1 

is  liie  KUta;{i.'  1  admire  rau<l.  wliprc  he  ln'^iin"  li 

ttmiht  LoTeil,  and  mimic  Sir  Fupliiij;.    Oh,   Ihi 


pretty  satire,  in  hi*  rcsniTing  to  be  a  c 
!>lmm,  Hiiieo  uoise  anil  iiunKciuietiaiosu 
tul  cliarins. 


Then  how  like  a  n 


Tha«l»>l 


I  of  (he  town,  80  wild  and 


>  .lIB'ro 


It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  iinHpavor  for  a 
man  of  my  tenijier  to  iilTer  any  nppusili'iii  to  an 
iiiniblp  a  opeakiir  aa  uiy  fuir  cnvmy  in ;  >,iit  her 
discoumo  gave  me  very  many  retlei-l  intiii  when  I 
had  !eit  Iii'r  co[i>{iaiiy.  Among  ollufrs,  ]  coidd 
not  but  eunsi<ler  with  aoine  altenlioii,  the  falw 
impreHkioiit  tlie  generality  (llie  fair  eex  niuniwt. 
peciatly)  have  uf  wliat  hLimld  lie  iulniidi^l.  whea 
they  HAy  a  "  Gtie  euntletiiaii ;"  and  roiild  nut  help 

■ >-■- -  -•-—  -iJbject  ill  HIT  tlioiifthts,  and  net. 

my 

oflhcrcMtofl 
world,  for  any  aelioint  which  arc  diKiuri'mible' 
those  maximb  which  prevail  at  the  Ntaiiiiardi  of 
behavior  in  thi;  CQ>iutry  when-in  he  lives.    What 

oppMitu  to  Ihc  eli'rnal  ruleH  uf  rea.*»iii  and  good 

_..  1...  — 1.1.  .1   r —   -||„  pWo  In  tha 

id  nut,  1  coiifeaa. 


revolving  that  eubject  in  my  tlioii);hLit,  nnil 
tlinf .  as  It  were,  &u  idua  uf  that  cliaracUT  i 

ijjht  to  hare 


to  Ihc  eliTiial  nileii  of 
.  be  eicluded   frum 
carriage  of  a  w< 


it,  thut  he  called  the  oran^  wench  Double 
'ipe :    I    slioiitd   liave   shown,  that  liuinaulty 
liKea  a  Kcntlemaii  to  gire  no  part  of  human- 
Lid  repruoeh,  for  what  they  whtim  they  ri'jiruach, 
>y  poaaibly  have  in  cuminon  with  the  nioat 
rtiious   and   wnrlliy  ainoii|;  us.      When  a  gen- 
tleman speak*  coariselv,  he  ha*  dres.«cd  hiiiiwlf 
'ean  to  no  purpise.    ''The  chilhing  of  our  miiida 
irtainly  oii|;ht  tu  be  rejrnrdcd  before  that  of  our 
biidies.    1'o  bi'tray   in  a  ninn's  talk   a  corrupt 
Imaf^iDatiuu,  in  a  much  K"«tor  offeniK^  BKaiiist  the 
umvenalioii  uf  gentle  men  than  any  uegligence  of 
Jrees  imaginable.     liiiL  this  KeiiHo  uf  ihe   niHlter 
i*  HO  far  from  bein^  received  anions;  people  of 
condition,  that  Vociler  even  paincB  for  a  Siki  gcn- 
hiud,  haughty,  genlle.  tioft.  lewd, 
and  'ib:^|iiioiis  l>y  turn*,  juKt  as   a  little  nn- 
'  - '--idiu<;  and   ^'ut   jinpudi-'uco  prompt   him 
{inmetit  moiiKint.      lie  panicH  nnioii^  th« 
ailiy  part  of  our  Wunivn  for  a  man  of  wit,  iH-eause 
'le  IS  tjoiienilly  in  doulit.     He  cimlnulielx  wiih  a 
tliriig,  and  eujifiiteH  with  a  eenain  auHieieiicj.  in 
linifessing   mieh   and  Huch  a  tiling  in  nliuvu  fais 
inpucily.     What  makes  his  charju^teT  llie  plea- 

—  ■■■"••■i.that  ItoisaprufeHsed  del e ■'■-"•' - 

ity  eoxounib  h 
Welf  Hrrud  ai 
II.1VM  heiird  Ku  unmarried  Udyof  fenn 

,    _  gentlniutn  asVoeifer  is  wi  creat 

an  ailH'iKt.  1'hc  crowds  of  such  inroliHidemUa 
realures,  that  iiiW  all  fAhcm  of  aiueiiibiing, 
very  rentier  will  havu  in  bi»  eye  from  hi"  own 
>bsi-rvati<iii ;  but  would  it  lioL  bv  worth  coniiideT- 
ii!{  wh.u  sort  of  A^ire  a  inuii  wliu  r»nned  hintwif 
ipon  lliosc  iiriticiples  umuu|;  us  wlirch  are  ai;rce- 
T>le  to  the  dictates  uf  honor  and  rtli^i.m  would 
iiake  ill  the  familiar  and  ordiiiarr  oceurreiicoii  of 
life? 

1  hardly  have  obsen-ed  anv  one  fill  his  wvoral 
iilic*  of  life  btptter  lliiui  Ijtnotus.  All  the  utidur 
an*  of  his  liehavior,  and  such  a*  are  i-xpoM-d  tu 
jmmuD  obwTvatiiiu.  have  tlwir  rise  in  him  frum 
reut  unil  noble  niiitives.  A  finii  and  uii<ihakan 
nwdatiou  of  atiolher  life  make*  hiio  become 
thia ;  humanity  ami  guod-iiatuce,  fortified  by  Uw 
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■ense  of  virtue,  liare  the  same  eOtset  upon  him  as ;  must  be  in  the  utmost  degree  both  direning  an 
the  nej^lect  uf  all  f^oocliiess  has  upon  niai)v  otherit. :  Ktructive  ;  ^et  to  cnjoj  such  obserrations  in 
bein^  firmly  established  in  all  matters  of  import- '  highest  relish,  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  apostc 
ancc,  that  certain  inatteiitiou  M-hich  makes  men's  '  rection.  and  have  Uie  dealings  of  their  fortun 
actions  look  easy,  appears  in  him  with  greater  them.  I  have  therefore  been  wonderfully  diT< 
beauty :  by  a  thorough  conteuim  of  littJe  excellen- ,  with  some  ]>icces  of  secret  history,  which  an  : 
eies,  he  in  perfectly  niaHter  of  tnem.  This  temper  |  Quar}',  my  very  good  friend,  lent  me  as  a  curio 
of  mind  leaves  him  under  no  necessity  of  stoay-  j  i  hey  are  memoirs  of  the  private  life  of  Pliaran 
ing  his  air,  and  he  has  thi.s  peculiar  distinction,  I  of  France.^  "  Pharamond,"  says  my  author,  "^ 
tliat  his  iioii^ligence  is  unafTectod.  i  prince  of  infinite  humanity  and  generosity,  ai 

lie  that  can  work  himself  into  a  pleasure  in  the  same  time  the  most  pleasant  and  facel 
eoMsidering  this  Ixsing  as  an  uncertain  one,  and  '.  cuni])anion  of  his  time.  He  had  a  peculiar 
think  to  reap  an  advantage  by  its  discontinuance,  in  him.  which  would  have  been  unlucky  in 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  doin^  all  tilings  with  a  graceful  prince  but  himself;  he  thought  there  could  t 
unconcern,  alid  a  gentleman-like  ea^.  iSuch  a  |  exquisite  pleasure  in  conversation  but  an 
one  do4-rt  not  behold  his  life  as  a  short,  transient,  i  equals;  anu  would  pleasantly  bewail  himself 
perplexing  state,  made  up  of  trifling  pleasures  1  he  always  lived  in  a  crowd,  but  was  the  only 
and  great  anxieties ;  but  8oes  it  in  quite  another  j  in  Fraiice  that  could  never  get  into  comp 
light :  hiH  griefs  arc  momentary  and  his  j«>ys  im- 1  This  turn  of  mind  made  him  delight  in  midi 
•mortal,  llefleetion  upm  death  is  not  a  {noomy  i  rambles,  attended  oidy  with  one  person  of 
and  sad  thouij^ht  of  resiirning  everything  that  he  bedchamber.  He  would  in  these  excursion! 
delight'4  in.  but  it  is  a  short  night  iV»llowed  by  an  acquainted  with  men  (whose  temper  he  h 
endless  day.  What  I  would  here  contend  for  is,  mind  to  try)  and  recommend  them  private' 
that  the  ni<irc  virtuous  the  man  is,  the  nearer  lie   the  particular  observation  of  his  first  min 


will  naturally  be  to  the  character  of  genteel  and 
aKreeable.  A  man  whuite  fortune  is  plentiful, 
shows  an  earw  in  his  countenance,  and  confidence 


He  generally  found  himself  neglected  by  his 
acquaintance  as  soon  as  they  had  hopes  of  | 
iujyr  great ;  and  used  on  sucn  occasions  to  rei 


all  the  usual  proofs  he  made  of  those  he  had  a 
to  know  thoroughly,  and  found  him  for  hif 
p^se.  In  discourse  with  him  one  day,  he 
nim  an  opportunity  of  saving  how  much  ^ 
satisfy  all  his  wibhcs.  Tlie  prince  immed 
revealed  himself,  doubled  the  sum,  and  spi 
him  in  tiiis  manner:  ** Sir,  you  have  twice 
y<iu  desired,  by  the  favor  of  Pharamond  ;  bu 
to  it,  that  you  are  satisfied  with  it,  for  it 
last  you  shJiU  ever  receive.  I  from  this  m 
him  wa!»  the  U^st  thiii;;^  that  ]M)Ssihlv  could  befall !  consuler  you  as  mine  ;  and  to  make  you  tn 


1 


in  his  behavior,  which  he  that  is  under  wants  and  ;  that  it  was  a  great  injustice  to  tax  princes  o 
difiicultieM  cannot  assume.     It  is  thus  with  the    getting  themselves  in  tlieir  hi^h  fortunes. 
state  of  the  mind ;  he  that  governs  his  thoughts   there  were  so  few  that  could  with  constauci 
with  the  everlasting  rules  of  reason   and  sense,  i  the  favor  of  their  very  creatures."    My  aut£ 
must  have  something  so  inexpressibly  graci.'ful  in  !  th(*se  loose  hints  has  one  passage  that  give', 
his  words  and  actions,   that  every  circumstance  I  very  lively  idea  of  the  uncommon  genius  of  F 
must  become  him.      The  change  of  persons  or    moiid.   He  met  with  one  man  whom  he  had  1 
things  around  liim  d(K*s  not  at  all  alter  his  situa- 
tion, but  he  l<x>ks  disinten'Ste<l  in  the  occurrence's 
with   which   others    are  distracti*d,   because  the 
great(*st  ]>urp<ise  of  his  life  is  to  maintain  an  in- 
difference both  to  it  and  all  iis  enjoyments.     In  a 
word,  to  l>e  a  fine  gentleman  is  to  be  a  generous 
and   a  brave   man.    What  can   make  a  man  so 
much  in  constant  good  hum(»r,  and  shine,  as  we 
call  it,  than  to  be  supported  by  what  can  never 
fail  him,  and  t^i  t>elieve  that  whatever  happens  to 


him,  or  else  he  on  whom  it  depends  would  not 
have  iKTiuitted  it  to  have  U'fallen  him  at  all ! — H. 


I  give  you  my  royal  word  you  shall  ne^ 
greater  or  loss  'than  you  are  at  i)n»sent.  A 
me  not  (concludeil  tliu  prince,  smiling),  but 
tlie  fortune  I  have  put  you  in,  which  is  abo 
own  condition :  f(»r  you  have  hereafter  n 
to  hope  or  to  fear." 

His  majesty  having  thus  well  chosen  and  1 
a  friend  and  companion,  he  enjoyed  alternal 
the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable  private  roan, 
gn*nt  and  powerful  monarch.    He  gave  h 
with  his  companion,  the  name  of  tlie  merry 
for  he  punished  his  courtiers  for  their  insolei 
folly,  not  by  any  act  of  public  disfavor,  I 
huinorously  practicing  upon  their  imagio 
If  he  ol>served  a  man  untractable  to  his  in 
he  would  find  an  opportunity  to  take  M>me 
able  notice  of  him,  and  rencfer  him  insuppt 
He  knew  all  his  own  looks,  words,  and 
„  had  tlieir  interpretations;  and  his  friend^t 

as  t^  create  prop(*r  haf)it*f  lx)th  in  our  minds  and  j  Kucrate  (for  so  he  was  called),  having  a^ 
bodies.     The  negligence  of  this  leaves  us  exposed  i  without  ambition,  he  could  communicate 
not  only  (o  an  unbecoming  levity  in  our  usual ;  thoughts  to  him,  and  fear  no  artful  use  wi 


No.  7G.]    MONDAY,  MAY  28,  1711. 

Ut  tu  fortunaai,  Hio  ium  te,  CcU-o,  fpremuii. 

IIo;(.,  1  Ep.,  viii.  17. 

Am  you  your  fortune  bear,  we  will  bear  yuu.— Ca&ccR. 

TiiERK  is  nothing  so  Cfunmon  as  to  find  a  man, 
whom  in  the  general  ol>servation  of  his  carriage 
you  take  to  l»e  of  a  uniftmn  temper,  subject  to  such 
unaccountable  starts  of  humor  and  passion,  that 
he  is  as  much  unlike  himself,  and  diners  as  much 
from  the  man  you  at  first  thtiught  him,  as  any  two 
distinct  persons  can  ditfer  from  eaeli  other.  'This 

! proceeds  from  the  want  of  forming  some  law  of 
ife  to  ourselves,  or  fixing  Komo  notion  of  things 
in  gi>neral,  which  may  anect  us  in  such  a  manner 


conversation,  but  also  to  the  same  instability  in 

our  friendships,  interests,  and  alliances.     A  man 

who  is  but  a  mere  spectator  of  what  passes  around 

him,  and  not  engaged  in  commerces  of  any  con- 

sideratifU).  is  but  an  ill  judge  of  the  secret  motions 

of  the  he:ut  of  man,  and  by  what  degrees  it  is  artu-   court,  and  with  one  whisper  make  him  des 

ated  to  make  Mich  visible  alterations  in  the  same :  his  old  friends  and  acquaintance.    He  wa 


made  of  that  freedom.    It  was  no  small 
when   they  were  in  private,  to  reflect  uj 
which  haa  passed  in  public. 

I'harnmond  would  often,  to  satisfy  a  vt 
of  p(twer  in  his  country,  talk  to  Inm  in 


person:  but,  at  the  same  time,  when  a  man  is  no  way 
concerned  in  the  effect  (»f  such  incmisistencies  in 
the  behavior  of  men  of  the  world,  the  8i>cculation 


to  that  knowledge  of  men  by  long  obsi^i 
that  he  would  profess  altering  the  whole  i 
blood  in  tome  iompors,  by  thrice  speaking  t 
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As  fortune  was  in  his  power,  he  gave  himself  con- 
SLuit  entertainment  in  managing  the  mere  follow- 
ers of  it  with  the  treatment  they  descrTed.  He 
wnnld  by  a  skillful  cast  of  liis  eye,  and  half  a 
atuile,  make  two  fellows  who  hatoci,  embrace,  and 
fall  upon  each  other's  necks,  with  as  much  eager- 
ness ais  if  tli«y  followed  their  real  inclinations,  and 
intended  to  stifle  one  another.  When  he  was  in 
fai/^h  goud  humor,  he  would  lay  the  scene  with 
Eucrati*.  and  on  a  public  niffht  exercise  the  pas- 
sions of  his  whole  court.  He  was  pleased  to  see 
a  hai;^hty  bfauty  watch  the  l(x»ks  of  a  man  she 
had  long  despi^icHi,  from  observation  of  his  being 
takt;n  notice  of  by  Pharamond;  and  the  lover  con- 
ceive higher  hopes  than  to  follow  the  woman  he 
was  dviu^  for  tne  day  before.  In  a  court,  where 
men  sp^iik  affection  in  thu  strongest  terms,  and 
dislike  in  the  faintest,  it  was  a  comical  mixture 
of  iucidcnls  to  see  diaguises  thrown  aside  in  one 
case,  and  incn^ased  on  the  other,  accordin^^  as 
IftTor  or  difigrace  attended  the  respective  objects 
of  men's  anprobatiou  or  diseMcem.  Pharamond, 
ID  hi!%  mirth  upon  the  meanness  of  mankind,  ustni 
to  say,  "As  uu  could  take  away  a  man's  five 
•enset.  he  could  give  him  a  hundred.  The  man 
in  di>i;race  shall  iiumiHliatelv  lose  all  his  natural 
endowments,  and  he  that  finds  favor  havo  the 
attributes  uf  an  angi'l."  He  would  carry  it  so  far 
as  to  say.  *'It  should  not  be  only  so  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lower  pnrt  of  court,  but  the  men  themselves 
•hall  think  thns  meanly  or  greatly  of  t]lem^«^Ives 
as  they  are  out  or  in,  the  good  graces  of  a  court." 
A  monarch  who  had  wit  ana  humor,  like  Pha- 
ramond. must  havo  pleasures  which  no  man  el.se 
can  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying.  He, 
^vc  fortune  to  none  out  those  whom  he  knew 
could  rroeive  it  without  trans|>ort.  He  made  a 
iioMe  and  generous  u.ie  of  his  observations,  and 
did  not  n*g:ird  his  ministers  as  they  wtMre  agree- 
able Ui  himitelf,  but  as  they  were  useful  in  his 
kingdom.  By  this  means  the  king  ap]H*>ired  in 
tv*'Ty  uflioer  of  si  ate;  and  no  man  had  a  participa- 
tiou'of  the  power,  who  had  not  a  Himilitude  of  the 
votue  uf  Pnarainond. — K. 


Ko.  77.]    TUESDxVY,  MAY  23,  1711. 

X'iD  oun«m*iv  Il^-et,  ti<N>.  urbn  Uita 

(iui  -jujiin  v.tt  Uin  pru])C  tion  jiroi:ulque  nobii. 

M  vRT..  Kplg.  i,  87. 
Wlut  ronTupondpfiTR  ran  I  hold  with  jou, 
Wh'-  iir«*  NO  nitx.  mud  yet  »o  dlntrinl  loo? 

Mr  friernl  Will  Honeycomb  is  <me  of  those  sort 
of  men  who  ait*  very  a(>sent  in  conversation,  and 
what  the  P'rentrh  call  d  revevr  and  d  tlutrait.  A 
little  bfforo  our  club-time  last  night,  we  were ! 
walking  together  in  SomenH»t -gardens,  where  Will  j 
pickrd  up  a  small  pebble  of  so  odd  a  make,  that  i 
fte  said  he  would  present  it  to  a  friend  of  his.  an 
eminent  virtuoso.  Af^er  we  had  walkeil  Home 
tiine,  I  maile  a  full  stop  with  my  face  toward  the 
went,  whieh  Will  knowing  to  Ui  my  usual  way  of 
fexking  what's  o'clock  of  an  afternoon,  imniedi- 
Uely  pulU-d  out  hii*  watch,  and  told  me  we  had 
•eyen  minutes  gr>od.  We  took  a  turn  or  two  more, 
Whpn  to  my  gre:!}  surprine,  I  saw  him  squirt  away 
bis  watch  a  considerable  way  into  the  Thames, 
and  with  great  M>dateneHS  in  his  looks  put  up  the 

Cbble  he  had  beff»re  found  into  his  fob.  As  I 
;ve  naturally  an  aversion  to  much  speaking,  and 
do  not  !ovc  to  be  the  messenger  of  ill  news,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  too  late  to  be  u.'M'ful,  I  h^ft  him  ; 
U$  (jp  convinced  of  hirf  mistake  in  duo  time,  and 
eunttnued  my  walk,  reflecting  on  these  little  ab- 
•encca  and  distraetions  in  mankind,  and  resolving 
to  make  th«m  the  subject  of  a  futuns  speculation. 


I  was  die  more  confirmed  in  mr  design,  when  I 
considered  that  they  were  yeiy  6ften  blemishes  in 
the  characters  of  men  of  excellent  sense;  and 
helped  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  that  Latin 
proverb,  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  translated  in  the 
following  lines:— 

Great  wit  to  nutdnms  snro  if  near  allied, 
Aud  thin  partitions  do  thdr  bonada  dinda.* 

My  reader  does,  I  hope,  peroeiye,  that  I  distin- 
guish a  man  who  is  absent,  because  he  tliinks  of 
something  else,  from  one  who  is  absent  because  he 
thinks  of  nothing  at  all.  The  latter  is  too  inno- 
cent a  creature  to  be  taken  notice  of ;  but  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  former  may,  I  believe,  be  generally 
accounted  for  from  one  of  these  reasons : 

Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on  some 
particular  science,  which  is  often  the  case  with 
mathematicians  and  other  learned  men ;  or  are 
wholly  taken  up  with  some  violent  passion,  such 
as  anger,  fear,  or  love,  which  ties  the  mind  to 
some  distant  object ;  or  lastly,  these  distractions 
proceed  from  a  certain  yivacity  and  fickleness  in  a 
man's  ti'mper,  which,  while  it  raises  up  infinite 
numbers  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  is  continually  push- 
in?  it  on,  without  allowing  it  to  rest  on  any  parti- 
cular imaji^e.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  unnatural 
than  the  tnoui^hts  ana  conceptions  of  such  a  man, 
which  are  seuiom  occasioned  either  by  the  com- 
pany he  is  in,  or  any  of  those  objects  which  are 
placed  before  him.  While  you  fancy  he  is  adrair- 
nig  a  beautiful  woman,  it  is  an  even  wager  that  he 
is  solving  a  proposition  in  Euclid  :  and  while  you 
may  imagine  ho  is  reading  the  Paris  Gazette,  it  is 
far  from  being  impossible  that  he  is  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  the  front  of  his  country  house. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  ez- 
]X)M)  this  weakness  in  others,  1  shall  readily  con- 
fess that  I  once  labored  under  the  same  inhrmity 
myself.  The  method  I  took  to  conquer  it  was  a 
firm  resolution  to  learn  something  from  whatever 
I  was  obliged  to  see  or  hear.  Thore  is  a  way  of 
thinking,  it  a  man  can  attain  to  it,  by  whicn  he 
may  strike  somewhat  out  of  anything.  I  can  at 
priiseiit  observe  those  starts  of  goou  sense  and 
stru;:gle8  of  uniiiiproved  reason  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  clown,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  the 
n)4)st  shining  piTiods  of  tlie  most  finibhed  orator; 
and  can  make  a  shift  to  command  my  attention  at 
a  pup])et-bhow  or  an  opera,  as  well  as  at  Ham- 
let or  Othello.  I  always  make  one  of  tlie  com- 
pany I  am  in  ;  for  though  I  say  little  myself,  my 
attention  to  others,  and  those  nods  of  approbation 
which  1  never  In^stow  unmerited,  sufiiciently  show 
that  I  am  anumg  them.  Whereas  Will  Honey- 
comb, though  a  fellow  of  good  sense,  is  every  day 
doing  and  saying  a  hundred  things,  which  he 
afterward  confesses,  with  a  well-bred  frnnkness, 
were  somewhat  mal-a-propos  and  undesigned. 

1  chanced  the  other  day  to  get  into  a  cofifee- 
houso  where  Will  was  staiuding  in  the  midst  of 
several  auditors,  whom  he  had  galhere<l  round 
him,  and  was  giving  them  an  account  of  the  per- 
son and  chanu^ter  of  Moll  Hinton.  My  appearance 
l)efore  hin:  ju^^t  put  him  in  mind  of  nie,  without 
making  him  reflect  that  I  was  actually  present. 
So  thai  kiH'T)ing  his  eyetafuU  up<m  me,  to  the  great 
sur]>rise  of  his  audience,  he  broke  off  his  first 
han»iigue,  and  pn)ceed«Ml  thus: — ^"*Why  now 
there's  my  friend,"  mentioning  me  by  name,  "he 
is  a  fellow  that  thinks  a  great  deal,  but  never 
opens  his  mouth;  I  warrant  you  he  is  now  thrust- 
in  jl^  bis  short  face  into  some  coifi^e-houM.*  al>out 
'Change.     1  was  his  bail  in  the  time  of  the  Popish 


*  Nullum  maj^ain  infcenlnm  ilBe  mlztora  dwnentlM.    8e 
Da  TrauquU.  Aiiiai.»  ca|^  xv. 
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plot,  vhen  he  wai  taken  np  for  a  jKuit."  If  he  Tip)D  y<n,  und  takf«  no  notice  of  joor  nlut 
nad  lufjked  on  me  a  litU«  loiii^r,  htr  had  certainlv  him.  'The  truth  of  it  U,  his  eves  are  opoi,  but 
dntcril^'d  iiu'  ho  ij«rticolarly  vithout  ever  cotim-  niKkc^  no  UKe  of  thf  ni  ai:d  ii«ither  sees  to»— 
dering  «  hat  Ir^d  liim  iuUi  it,  thaT  the  vliule  cum-  any  man,  nor  iinx-thin:;  el^4:.  Ue  came  once  fi 
paiiv'  uiust  xj«fceHiiariljr  hai'C*  f^urd  tue  out:  fur  his  couniry-h  ji:^.  and  hi«  ovn  fiM^Unen  attra 
m'hich  n  uv>n  FefncruUTin:^  the  oli  jiTuvorb,  "Out  t-d  to  rrjh  him,  and  ^uceeedi'd.  Thej  held  a  fli 
of  hi'rhi  i^iu  of  mind."  I  U'd  th^f  rtj^^iu  ;  and  uytu  Vjeau  to  hift  threat,  and  bid  him  deliver  his  pni 
ujh;Imj:^  iiiiH  an  hour  aficrward,  was  aski.-d  by 'lie  ilid  bO,  ai.d  cnniiug  ht*nje  told  his  friendt 
hiiij,  Willi  a  };nrat  dfal  of  t^Mtd  humor,  in  vl.a!  had  Ln-en  rriUxrd ;  thcj  dei^ired  to  know  the  ] 
fiait  of  trie  world  I  lived,  liiat  he  had  uoi  msca  me  liculani:  'At»k  my  tienanis/  says  Mcnalcas, 
Ihei*  ihrc".-  iUya.  ihi-y  wei\:  with  me/  '* — ^X. 

M<fii'ii*'ur  Jiruyere  luw  i/iven  uk  tho  charartor  of  j 
an  ab-4'nt  inau  wi;h  a  :^rcat  dcriil  of  hjinor,  which  .  ^^— — 

be  h:Lt  |«M>^h<-d  to  an  a^n'o^able  extniva;jraiice  :  wiih  | 
tiie  J«*ads  of  it  I  Khali  conclude  luy  prebcut ; 
pajKT.  '  I 

"  M'  HRlcaH,"  hays  that  excellent  author,  "comes  : 
down  in  th<'  moniiux.  opeuA  his  dtMir  Ut  go  out,  j 
but  Khiits  it  aL^iin,  l>ecaurie  he  pfrceivcs  that  h*- 

huH  his   n!u:ht  cap  on  ;  and   cxahiiijiii:j;   him<«elf  ,  doubt  not  but  the  ruider  will  be  a^'  much  dive 
f^irtht  r,  fnidtf  that  he  in  but  half-nlia^ed,  that  he  '  with  them  as  I  was.     I  have  nothing  to  do  in 
haM  xiuck  hiH  hword  on  his  ri<;^ht  kIiIi:,  that  hiri ;  (lay's  entertainment,  but  taking  the  ^enU^ncc  1 
st<ickiii::s  are  alx>ut  hin  heel 4,  and  that  his  shirt  in   the  end  of  the  Cambridge  letter,  ai«d  placing 
I'er  Jii*>  bn'«'cheK.     When  he  iH  d:>*><w-'l,  he  ^m*s  !the  front  of  my  paper,  to  Miow  the  author  1  ^ 
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Com  talis  fif,  ntinani  noitst  «««•! 
CoaM  we  but  all  to  crest  a  grniiu  onn! 

The  following  letters  arc  bo  pleasant  th 


to  court,  comes  into  the  drawing- rtNim.  and  walk-  |  him  my  companion  with  as  much  earnestness  i 
ing  \nAi  i'pri:;ht  under  a  brancii  of  caiidleMieks,   invites  me  to  be  his. 
hiH  wi;r  is  caught  by  one  of  them,  and   hant^  '  ^ 
dangling  in  tlw*  air.     All  the  courtiern  fall  a  laugh-  j  "^^^i 

iug,  h-it  Mcnalcaif  langhit  louder  than  anv  of  them. '  *'  I  send  you  the  incloj?ed,  to  be  invrted  (it 
and  IfHjks  about  for  the  penuni  tliat  is  t)iu  jest  of  think  them  worthy  of  it)  in  your  Spectaton 
the  ciMufmnv.  Coming  down  to  the  court-gate  lie  j  which  so  surpriiung  a  genius  appears,  that 
finds  a  coacli,  which  taking  for  his  own.  he  wliips  '  no  wonder  if  all  mankind  endeavors  to  get  a 
into  it ;  and  tlut  coarhnian  drives  otf,  not  doubting  .  what  into  a  paper  which  will  always  live, 
but  he  carrier  hiw  master.  Ah  soon  as  he  fitof^, '  "As  to  tne  Cambridge  affair,  the  humor 
Menalcuh  throWH  himself  out  of  the  coach,  cnrvseM  really  carried  on  in  the  wa;^  I  describe  it.  ] 
the  court,  a-cendb  the  »>tair-caHe.  and  runs  tJi rough  {  ever,' you  have  a  full  commission  to  put  out  i 
all  tlie  chanilN'rri  with  thf  gre^itertt  familiarity;  re-  '  and  to  do  whatever  you  think  fit  with  it.     I 

})oMN«  Iiini'-4:lf  on  a  conch,  and  fancies  himeclf  at  j  already  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeinsp  you 
loniff.  'J'he  ni.'LHter  of  the  house  at  la^t  comes  in  ; .  that  lilx'rty  with  some  things  1  have  oefore 
}iru:iUias  ri«<eN  to  receive  him,  and  desires  him  to  vou.  Go  on.  Sir,  and  pntsper.  You  havi 
sit  down:  he  talks,  muses,  and  then  talks  again,  i  Wst  wishes  of.  Sir,  your  very  aflectionale, 
The  genth-man  of  the  house  is  tinil  and  amajH^l ; .  obliged,  humble  servant." 
MennlcHH  {k  no  less  wi.  but  is  averv  nxunent   in  '     .,     ^  n      i.  -j 

hojifH  that  his  imiH-riiuent  gue.st  will  at  last  end    "***•  Sfectatoe,  Cambrid 

hi»  tcdifiUH  visit.     Night  comes  on,  when  Menalcas 
is  hardly  undeceived. 

"  Wlif>n  he  is  jtlaying  at  backgammon,  he  calls  in  the  proper  sea^^^n  :  on  which  account  this 
for  a  full  gIa*<K  ot  wine  and  water  ;  it  is  his  turn  |  assuR'  you  that  the  club  of  Ugly  Faces  was 
to  throw ;  he  has  the  >x»x  in  one  hand,  and  his  ;  tuted  originally  at  Cambridge,  in  the  merry 
glaKK  in  th<i  other;  and  lM.'ing  extremely  dry.  and  <  of  King  Charles  11.  As  in  great  >MMli(.>8  of  d 
unwilling  to  lose  time,  he  swallows  dow'n  both  the  is  not  uifiicult  to  find  memU'i-s  enough  for  si 
dice,  and  at  the  same  time  throws  his  wine  into;  club,  so  (I  remembcT)  it  was  then  feared, 
the  tables.     He  writes  a  leiU.-r,  and  flings  the  sand  j  their  intention   of  dining  together,  that  the 


"  You  well  know  it  is  of  great  consequen 
clear  titles,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  it  l>e 


into  the  ink-l>ottle;  he  writes  a  second,  and  mis- 
takes tin*  HiijH'rscriptions.  A  n(»bleman  riTeivcs 
one  of  tlieni,  and  u])on  opening  it  n^idx  as  follows: 
'I  would  have  you,  honest  Jack,  inmicdiately 
upon  the  receipt  of  tliix,  take  in  hay  enough  to 
Fcrve  me  the  winter.  II is  fanner  receives  the 
othor.  and  iH  amazcnl  to  sec  in  it,  'My  lord,  I  re- 
ceived your  gract't's  commands,  with  an  entire  sub- 
miNHJon  too.' — if  he  is  at  an  entertaiimient,  you 
may  wm  the  uiifces  of  hnxoA  ctnitinually  multi- 
plying rouncl  Ills  plate.  It  is  true  the  a*st  of  the 
ciimpany  want  it,  as  well  as  their  knives  and  forks, 
which  Menalcas  does  not  let  them  kei*p  long. 
Simietiines  in  a  morning  he  puts  his  whole  family 
in  a  hurry,  and  at  last  goes  out  w^ithout  Ijeing  able 
to  Mtuy  for  Iffs  co.ich  or  dinner,  and  for  that  day 
you  niay  fini  him  in  every  part  of  the  town,  ex- 
cept the  very  place  where  'he  had  appointed  to  be 
npcm  business  of  importance.  You  would  oAen 
take  him  for  everything  that  he  is  not;  for  a  fel- 
low quite  stu])id,  for  he  hears  nothing;  for  a  fool, 
fiir  he  talks  to  himself,  and  has  a  hundred  grim- 
aoes  ond  motions  in  his  head,  which  arc  altogether 
inyoluutary;  for  a  proud  man  for  he  loolu  full 


belonging  to  Clare-hall,  the  ugliest  then  in  the 
(though   now  the  neatest),  would  not  be 
enough  handsomely  to  hold  the  company, 
tations  were  made  to  very  great  numbers,  bal 
few  accepted  them  without  much  difficulty, 
pleaded  that  being  at  London,  in  a  books* 
shop,  a  lady  going  by  with  a  great  belly  loni 
kiss  him.    lie  had  certainly   been   excuseo 
that  evidence  appeared,  that  indecnl  one  in 
don  did  pretenu  she  longed  to  kiss  him,  but 
was  only  a  pick-pocket,  who  during  his  k 
her  stole  away  all  his  money.     Another  i 
have  got  off  b^r  a  dimple  in  his  chin ;  but  J 
proved  upon  him.  that  he  had,  by  coming  i 
room,  made  a  woman   miscarry,  and   frigV 
two  children  into  fits.     A  third  alleged,  tl 
was  taken  by  a  lady  for  another  gentleman 
was  one  of  tJio  handsomest  in  the  university 
uptm  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  lady  had 
aUy  lost  one  eye,  and  the  other  was  very 
upon  the  decline.    A  fourth  produced  Icttei 
or  the  coontiT  in  his  yiudication,  in  wli 
gentleman  ofllered  him  his   daughter,  wh< 
uteljiidle&  in  loye  with  him,  with  agoodfo 
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bat  h  WM  made  to  appear,  that  the  yonng  ladv 
was  amoroufi,  and  had  like  to  have  ran  awaj  with 
her  father'B  coachman — bo  that  it  was  supposed, 
that  her  pretense  of  fallin^^  in  love  with  hiin,  was 
only  iu  order  to  bo  well  married.  It  was  pleasant 
to  near  the  several  excuses  which  were  made,  in- 
•omach  that  some  made  as  much  interest  to  be  ex- 
ensed,  as  they  would  from  serving  liheriff ;  how- 
ever, at  last  the  society  was  formed,  and  proper 
officer*  were  appointed ;  and  the  day  was  fixed  for 
the  entertainment,  which  was  in  venison  season. 
A  pleasant  fellow  of  Kinflr's  college  (commonly 
called  Crab,  from  his  sour  look,  and  the  only  man 
who  did  not  pretend  to  get  off)  was  nominated  for 
chaplain ;  ana  nothing  was  wanting  but  some  one 
to  sit  in  the  elbow  chair  by  way  of  president,  at 
the  Qpper  end  of  the  table ;  and  there  the  business 
stuck,  for  there  was  no  contention  for  superiority 
there.  This  affair  made  so  great  a  noise,  Uiat  the 
King,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  heard  of  it, 
and  was  plc*ased  merril;^  and  ^niciously  to  say, 
*He  coulci  not  be  there  himself,  but  ho  would  send 
them  a  brace  of  bucks.' 

"  I  would  desire  yon.  Sir,  to  set  this  affair  in  a 
tnxe  light,  that  posterity  may  not  be  misled  in  so 
important  a  point :  for  when  tlie  wise  man  who 
thall  write  your  true  history  shall  acquaint  the 
world,  that  you  had  a  diploma  sent  from  the  Ugly 
Club  at  Oxford,  and  that  by  virtue  of  it  you  were 
admitted  into  it,  what  a  learned  war  will*  there  be 
BDong  future  critics  about  the  original  of  that  club, 
which  both  universities  will  contend  so  warmly 
for?  And  perhaps  some  hardy  Cantabrigian 
author  may  tnen  boldly  affirm,  that  the  word  Ox- 
ford was  an  interpolation  of  some  Oxonian  instead 
of  Cambridge.  This  affiiir  will  be  best  adjusted 
in  your  lifetime;  but  I  hope  your  affection  to 
yoar  mother  will  Tiot  make  you  partial  to  your 
aunt. 

"  To  tell  you.  Sir,  my  own  opinion :  thouc;h  I 
cannot  find  any  ancient  records  of  any  acts  of  the 
society  of  the  Ugly  Faces,  considered  in  a  public 
eapocity ;  yet,  in  a  private  one,  they  have  certainly 
antiaui'tv  on  their  side.  I  am  persuaded  they  will 
hardly  give  pLice  to  the  Loungers,  and  the  Loun- 
|;eni  are  of  tnc  same  standing  with  the  university 
Itself. 

"Though  wc  well  know.  Sir,  you  want    no 
motives  to  do  justice,  yet  I  am  commissioned  to 
tell  Tou,  that  you  are  mviti'd  to  be  admitted  ad  ^ 
euivdrm  at  Canibridge;  and  I  Ix^lieve  I  may  venture  i 
ftafely  to  deliver  this  as  the  wish  of  our  whole 
university.'* 

To  Ma.  SpECTAToa. 

"  The  humble  pditwn  of  who  and  which, 

••soownTU, 

"  That  your  petitioners  being  in  a  forlorn  and 
destitute  condition,  know  not  to  whom  we  should 
apply  ourselvtfs  for  relief.  IxH^anse  there  is  hardly 
any  man  alive  who  hath  not  injured  us.  Nay,  we 
■peak  it  with  sorrow,  even  you  yoursi>lf,  whom  we 
afiouM  suspect  of  such  a  practice  the  last  of  all 
mankind,  can  hardly  acquit  yourself  of  having 
given  U'i  some  cause  of  coinjuaint.  We  are  do- 
scend^'d  of  ancient  famiiic-^.  and  kept  up  our 
dignity  and  honor  many  yearA,  till  the  jack-spnit 
THAT  supplanted  us.  flow  often  have  we  found 
imrselves  j^lir^hted  by  the  clergy  in  ihoir  pnh»it», 
end  the  law  vers  at  the  bar!  JSav,  how  often  nave 
we  heard,  in  one  of  the  mo<it  polite  and  aui^iist 
asM'mblieri  in  the  univers«>,  to  our  i^reat  nioriifica- 
tion.  the^e  words.  'That  that  lliat  noble  lord 
nr^^.-d;'  which  if  one  of  us  had  justice  done, 
would  have  sounded  nobler  thus,  'that  which 
that  noble  lord  urpnl.'  Senates  themselves,  the 
guandians  of  British  liberty,  have  degraded  us, 


and  preferred  that  to  ns ;  and  yet  no  decree 
ever  given  against  ns.  In  the  very  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  utmost  right  should  be  done  to 
everybody,  word,  and  thing,  we  find  ourscdvet 
often  either  not  used,  or  used  one  instead  of 
another.  Iu  the  first  and  best  prayer  children  are 
taught,  they  learn  to  misuse  us:  'Our  Father  wbjcb 
art  in  heaven,'  should  be,  'Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven ;'  and  even  a  Convocation,  after  long  de- 
bates, refused  to  consent  to  an  alteration  of  it.  In 
our  general  Confession  we  say,  'Spare  thciu  them« 
0  God,  WHICH  confess  their  faults,'  which  ought 
to  be,  'WHO  confess  tlieir  faults.'  What  hopea 
then  have  we  of  having  justice  done  us,  when  the 
makers  of  our  very  prayers  and  laws,  and  the 
most  learned  in  all  faculties,  seem  to  be  in  a  con- 
federacy against  us,  and  our  enemies  themselvee 
must  be  our  judges? 

"The  Spanish  proverb  says,  II  tabic  muda  congek, 
il  neeio  no;  i.  e.  'A  wise  man  changes  his  mind,  a 
fool  never  will.'  So  that  we  tliink  you.  Sir,  a  very 
proper  person  to  address  to.  since  we  know  yon 
to  be  capable  of  being  convinced,  and  of  changing 
your  juagnieut.  You  are  well  able  to  settle  this 
affair,  and  to  you  we  submit  our  cause.  We  de- 
sire you  to  a.<%s1gn  the  butts  and  bounds  of  each 
of  UK ;  and  Dial  for  the  future  we  may  both  enjoy 
our  own.  We  would  desire  to  be  heard  by  our 
counsel,  but  that  we  fear  in  their  very  pleadings 
they  would  betray  our  cause:  beside,  we  nave  been 
oppressed  so  many  years,  that  we  can  appear  in 
no  other  way  but  tn  forma  pauperis.  Ail  which 
considered,  we  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  do 
that  which  to  right  and  justice  shall  appertain. 
R.  "And  your  petitioners/'  etc. 


No.  79.]    THURSDAY,  MAY  31,  1711. 

Odurunt  peocue  bomi  viriutis  nman. 

IIOB.  1  £p.  xvi,  tt. 

The  good,  for  yirtue'i  aake,  abhor  to  lin. — C&bxch. 

I  HAVE  receiviHl  very  n)any  letters  of  late  from 
my  female  corn»spondents,  most  of  whom  are  very 
unsTy  with  ine  for  abridging  their  pleasures,  and 
loi)king  si^verely  upon  things  iu  themselves  in- 
different. But  I  think  they  are  extremely  unjust 
to  me  in  this  imputation.  All  1  contend  for  is  tliat 
those  excellencies  which  are  to  l)e  regarded  but  in 
the  second  place  should  not  precede  niore  weitfhty 
considerations.  The  heart  of  man  deceives  him, 
in  spite  of  the  lectures  of  half  a  life  spent  in 
discourses  on  the  subjection  of  passion  ;  and  I  do 
not  know  why  one  may  not  think  the  heart  of  a 
woman  as  unfaithful  to  itself.  If  wc  grant  on 
eauality  in  the  faculties  of  both  s(*xes,  the  minds 
of  women  are  less  cultivated  with  precepts,  and 
consequently  may,  without  disrespect  to  tiiem,  be 
accounted  more  Hable  to  illusion,  in  eases  wherein 
natural  biclinatifm  is  out  of  the  interests  of  virtue. 
I  shall  take  up  my  present  time  in  cunimentinflr 
upon  a  billet  or  two' which  came  fi*om  ladies,  and 
fmni  thence  leave  the  reader  to  judi^»  whether  I 
am  in  the  right  or  not,  in  thinking  it  i<  }H)ssiblo 
fine  women  niuv  be  mistaken.  The  following  ad- 
dress f«eeiiis  to  liave  no  other  design  in  it,  but  to 
tell  me  the  writer  will  do  what  she  pleases,  for  all 
ine. 

"Mr.  Spectator, 

••1  am  younjj,  and  very  much  inclined  to  follow 
the  ]>atlis*of  innocence;  but  at  the  same  tinii*.  as  I 
have  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  am  of  qnalii  v,  I  ani 
unwilling  to  resign  the  plcasun;  of  di^^tinction, 
somelittl4>  satisfaction  in  being  admire<l  in  general, 
and  much  greater  in  being  beloved  by  a  gentleman^ 
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whom  I  design  to  mmke  id  j  haftband.  Bat  I  have 
a  mind  to  -pift  off  entering  into  malrimonj  till 
another  winter  is  over  mv  Mad,  which  (whatever, 
masly  Sir,  you  may  think  of  the  matter)  I  design 
to  pass  away  in  hearing  music,  goini?  to  plays, 
Tisiting,  andf  aU  other  satisfactions  wluch  fortune 
and  youth,  protected  by  innocence  and  virtue,  can 
pn>cure  for, 

"Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,        M.  T. 


"My  lover  does  not  know  I  like  him.  therefore, 
having  no  enc^a^ments  upon  me,  I  think  to  stay 
and  know  whether  I  may  not  like  any  one  else 
better." 


I  have  heard  "Will  Honeycomb  say,  "A  woman 
seldom  writes  Iier  mind  but  in  her  ]X)S'.8cript."  I 
think  this  gentlewoman  has  sufficiently  discovered 
hers  in  this.     1  will  lay  what  wager  she  pleasc^s 

rinst  hor  present  favorite,  and  can  tell  her,  that 
will  like  ten  more  before  she  is  fixed,  and  then 
will  take  tlie  worst  man  she  ever  liked  in  her  life. 
There  is  nu  end  of  affect itin  taken  in  at  the  eves 
only ;  and  you  may  as  well  saiisfy  those  eves  with 
seeing,  as  control  any  pas!«ion  received  l>y  them 
only.  It  is  from  lovm^  by  sight,  that  coxcombs 
so  frequentlv  succeed  with  women,  and  very  often 
a  young  lacfy  is  bestowed  by  her  parents  to  a  man 
who  weds  her  as  innocence  itself,  though  she  has, 
in  her  own  heart,  given  her  approbiition  of  a  dif- 
ferent man  in  every  assemblv  siie  was  in  the  whole 
year  before.  What  is  wanting  among  women  as 
well  as  among  men,  is  tlie  love  of  lauiTable  things, 
and  not  to  rest  only  in  the  forbearance  of  such  as 
arc  reproachful. 

How  far  removed  from  a  woman  of  this  light 
imagination  is  Kudosia!  ICndosia  has  all  the  arts 
of  life  and  good-breeding  with  so  much  ease,  Uiai 
the  virtue  of  her  conduct  looks  more  like  instinct 
than  choice.  It  is  as  little  difficult  to  her  to  think 
justly  of  persons  and  things,  as  it  is  Xa}  a  woman 
of  different  accomplishments  to  move  ill  or  look 
awkward.  That  which  was,  at  first,  the  eff(«t  of 
instruction,  is  grown  into  a  habit;  and  it  would 
be  as  hard  for  Eudosia  to  indulge  a  wron^  sug- 

gestion  of  thought,  as  it  would  lie  to  Flavia,  the 
ne  dancer,  to  come  into  a  room  with  an  uubecom- 
iuK  air. 

But  the  misapprehensions  peo])le  themselves 
have  of  their  own  state  of  mind,  is  laid  down 
with  much  discerning  in  the  following  letter, 
which  is  but  an  extract  of  a  kind  epistle  from  my 
charmin^^  mistress  Hecatissa,  who  is  above  the^ 
vanity  ot  external  beauty,  and  is  the  better  judge ' 
of  the  pt'rfectious  of  the  mind. 

"Ma.  Spectator, 

"I  write  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  very  many 
ladies,  as  well  as  myself,  spend  many  hours  more 
than  we  used  at  tlie  glass,  for  want  of  the  female 
library,  of  which  you  promised  us  a  catalogue.  I 
hope,'Sir,  in  the  cnoice  of  authors  for  us,  you  will 
have  a  particular  r(*gard  to  books  of  devotion. 
What  they  are,  and  how  many,  must  be  your  chief 
care  ;  for  upon  Uie  propriety  of  such  writings  de- 
pends a  n;re<it  deal.  1  have  known  those  among 
ua,  who  think  if  they  every  morning  and  evening 
spend  an  hour  in  tneir  cfoset,  and  read  over  so 
many  pravers  in  six  or  seven  books  of  devotion, 
all  equally  nonsensical,  with  a  sort  of  warmth 
(that  miglit  as  well  be  raised  by  a  glass  of  wine, 
or  a  dram  of  citron),  they  may  all  the  rest  of  their 
time  go  on  in  whatever  their  particular  passion 
leads  them  to.  The  beauteous  Philautia,  who  is 
(in  y(»ur  language)  an  idol,  is  one  of  these  vota- 
ries; she  has  a  very  pretty-furnished  closet,  to 
which  she  retires  at  her  appointed  hours.  This  is 
her  dressing-room,  aa  well  as  chapel ;  she  has  con- 


stantly before  her  a  large  lookin|p-^aM ;  and  « 
the  table,  according  to  a  very  witty  author, 

Tbgether  lie  h«r  prareivbook  tnd  pfthit. 
At  oDoe  t*  lmpruT«  the  linuer  and  Um  mSaoL 

"It  must  be  a  good  scene,  if  one  could  be 
sent  at  it,  to  see  Uiis  idol  by  turns  lift  up  her  < 
to  heaven  and  steal  glances  at  her  own  dear 
son.    It  cannot  but  be  a  pleasing  conflict  beti 
vanity  and  humiliation.    When  you  are  upon 
subject,  choose  books  which    elevate  the  n 
above  the  world,  and  give  a  pleasing  indiflien 
to  little  things  in  it.    For  want  of  such  inst 
tions  I  am  apt  to  believe  so  many  people  tak 
in  thuir  heaus  to  be  sullen,  cross,  and  angry,  uj 
pretense  of  being  abstracted  from  the  attain 
this  life,  when  at  the  same  time  they  betray  t 
fondness  for  them  by  doing  their  duty  as  a  t 
and  pouting  and  reading  g(XKl  books  fur  an 
toilet  her.    Much  of  this!  take  to  proceed  from 
indiscretion  of  the  books  themselves,  whoso  * 
titles  of  weekly  prL>i>arations,  and  such  lin 
godliness,  lead  people  of  ordinary  capacities 
great  errors,  ana  raise  in  them  a  mechanica 
iigion,  entirely  distinct  from  morality.    I  km 
lady  so  ffiven  up  to  this  sort  of  devotion, 
though  sne  employs  six  or  ei|^ht  hours  of 
twenty-four  at  cards,  she  never  misses  one  cow 
hour  of  prayer,  for  which  time  another  holds 
cards,  to  which  she  returns  with  no  little  anzi 
ncss  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.    All  f 
acts  are  but  empty  shows,  and,  as  it  were,  coi 
ments  made  to  virtue ;  the  mind  is  all  the  i 
untouched  with  any  true  pleasure  in  the  pu 
of  it.    From  thence  I  presume  it  arises,  thi 
many  ptiople  call  themselves  yirtuous,  froo 
other  pretense  to  it  but  an  absence  of  ill.     1 
is  Dulciamara,  the  most  insolent  of  all  crea 
to  her  friends  and  domestics,  upon  no  othei 
tense  in  nature,  but  that  (as  her  silly  phrai 
'  no  one  can  say  black  is  her  eye.'    She  hi 
secrets,  forsooth,  which  should  make  her  afn 
speak  her   mind,  and  therefore  she  is  im] 
nently  blunt  to  all  her  acquaintance,  and  u 
sonably  im])eriou8  to  all  her  family.    Dear  S 
pleaseu  to  put  such  books  into  our  hands,  ai 
make  our  virtue  more  inward,  and  convince 
of  us,  that,  in  a  mind  truly  virtuous,  the  aco 
vice  is  always  accompanied  with  the  pity 
This  and  other  things  are  impatiently  ezc 
from  you  by  our  whole  sex  ;  amouff  the  rest  I 
"Sir,  your  most  humble  servant 
R.  "  B.  D." 


J^o.  80.]    FRIDAY,  APRIL  1,  1711. 

Oclum  non  anlmum  mutant  qui  tnuiff  rasro  com 

UuK.  1  £p.  b 

Thopc  thnt  Lvyond  fca  {»o,  will  ntllj  find, 
Thoy  diuugt)  ihoir  cUmiito  only,  not  thuir  mind. 

CK 

Lv  the  year  1G88,  and  on  the  same  day  o 
year,  were  born  in  Cheapside,  London,  tn 
males  of  exquisite  feature  and  shape ;  the  o 
shall  call  Brunetta,  the  other  Phillis.  A  clo 
timacy  between  their  parents  made  each  of 
the  first  acquaintance  the  other  knew  in  the  ^ 
They  played,  dressed  babies,  acted  yisi 
learned  to  dance  and  make  courtesies,  toj 
They  were  inseparable  companions  in  all  thi 
entertainments  their  tender  years  were  ci 
of;  which  innocent  happiness  continued  ud 
beginning  of  their  fifteenth  year,  when  it  hi 
ed  that  Pnillis  had  a  head-dress  on,  which  l 
her  so  very  well,  that  instead  of  being  behe 
more  with  pleasure  for  tlieir  amity  to  each 
the  eyes  oi  ths  aeighborhood  w«re  turned 
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mnrk  the  Ji  Trith  eompariBon  of  their  bcatitv.  |  few  dayA  in  a  brocade  more  gorg^cous  and  costlj 
Thoy  now  nil  longifT  eiijuTeil  the  ca«c  of  mind  and  than  had  ever  before  appeared  in  that  latitude, 
pli'a^in^  indolence  in  WKich  they  were  formerly  i  Hrunetta  languished  at  the  sight,  and  could  by  no 
nappy,  out  all  their  wordii  and  actions  were  mis-  ;  means  come  up  to  the  bravery  of  her  antagoniKt. 
in7i'q)n-:ed  by  each  other,  and  every  excellence  in  '  She  comniunicHt<>d  her  nn^rniHii  of  mind  to  a  faith* 
tlieir  tii^.-ech  and  liehavior  waa  luolced  upon  a^  an  \  ful  friend,  wlio,  by  an  interi?.>t  in  the  wife  of  Phil- 
tLCt  of  emul:itii*n  to  surpasA  tlie  other.  These  Ui-  i  Uk'b  merchant,  pf<M>urfd  a  rt'mnant  of  the  same 
winnings  of  disinclination  soon  improved  into  a  |  silk  for  Bruni'tta.  Phi  11  is  TodIc  pains  to  appear  io 
funualiry  of  behavior,  a  general  coldness,  and  by  all  pui>lic  places  where  she  w;ls  sure  to  meet  13ru- 
natural  steps  into  .in  in\M:(^Dci table  hatred.  netta;  Brunetta  was  n<»w  un>pan*d  for  the  insult, 

These  two  rivnU  for  the  reputation  of  beauty,  and  came  to  a  public  ball  in  a  plain  bhick  silk 
were,  in  their  stature,  countenance,  and  mien,  so  mantua.  attendiHl  by  a  l)e:iuiiful  negro  i^irl  in  a 
very  much  alike,  that  if  you  were  speaking  of  petticoat  of  tlie  name  )»n>cade  with  wliich  Phillia 
thorn  in  their  al>sence,  the  words  in  which  you  de-  was  attired.  This  drew  the  attention  of  the 
scribed  the  one  must^ivc  you  an  idea  of  the  other,  whole  company,  nrM>n  which  the  unhappy  Phillia 
Thev  wen;  hardly  distinguishable,  you  would  swooned  away,  ami  was  imnu'diately  conveyed  to 
thiulc,  when  they  were  apart,  though  extremely  j  her  house.  As  soon  as  she  came  to  herself,  she 
different  wlu-n  ttij^ether.  what  made  their  enmity  |  fled  fnmi  her  husband's  house,  went  on  Ijoard  a 
the  more  entertaming  to  all  the  rest  of  their  m>x  ;  [*hip  iii  the  road,  and  is  now  landed  in  inconsola- 
was,  that  in  detrai'tion  from  each,  iKMther  could 
fall  upon  any  terms  which  did  not  hit  hens4-lf  as 
much  as  her'  julversary.  Their  nights  grew  rcst- 
k*H8  with  meilitation  of  neu' dres6<fs  to  outvie  each 
other,  and  inveutinr^  new  <U*vices  to  ntcall  ad- 
mirerfB.  who  oljservtxl  the  channs  of  the  «ine  raflier 
than  tbiK^e  of  the  other,  on  the  last  meeting.  Their 
colors  failtd  at  e:ich  other's  app<>nranci>,  flushed 
with  plea^vm^at  the  R>iK>rt  of  a  uisadvan(ag<',  and 
their  countenances  witnercd  upon  instances  of  ap- 
plause. The  di'Ccncies  to  which  women  are  oblig- 
eu,  made 
far  as  nut 

raually  suffered  the  torments  of  a  n.>gulated  anger. 
Tneir  mothers,  as  it  is  usual,  engaged  in  the 
auarrel,  and  8upi)urted  the  several  pretensions  of 
Uieir  daughtena  with  all  that  ill-chosen  s^irt  of  ex- 
pense which  is  common  with  pe<iplc  of  plentiful 
fonunes  and  mean  taste.  The  {^irls  preceded  their 
pwDts  like  nuccns  of  Mav,  in  all  the  gaudy 
colors  imaginatile.on  every  Sunday  to  church,  and 
were  ezpot^  to  the  examination  of  the  audience 
f«>r  superiority  of  beauty. 

During  ihfs  constant  strugijle  it  happened,  that 
Phillis  one  day  at  public  prayers  smote  tlie  heart 
of  a  gay  West  Indian,  who  api>oared  in  all  the 
cuilors  which  can  alTect  an  eye  that  c(»uld  not  dis- 
tinguish )r.twf.>cn  being  line  and  tawdry.  This 
American,  in  a  Summer- i>land  suit,  was  too  Khin- 
ing  and  tiMi  ^^ay  to  W'  rcsistvd  by  Philiis,  and  too 
intent  nj^iu  her  charms  t«»  \h:  Jivertetl  by  any  of 
the  lab'krt.'d  a-tr:tc:i<>n.s  of  Bruncit.i.  ^otm  after, 
Ijr  Mii'tta  h:id  thi-  ni'i,-!iflca;iiMi  to  set*  her  rival  dis- 
pofi<:d  <tf  in  a  wi-ailhy  marria-^^ir,  wliile  she  was 
ojily  ;ui<l"i  .-•^■fi  to  in  a  ninnner  tliat  shi»we<I  she 
was  tlu-  aihui.'ation  of  a!l  m<>n,  but  the  choice  of 
noil'?.  I'hillis  was  carrie*!  to  ilic  habitation  of  her 
i(f>ij-.iMMii  !5ail>-»ili»'.'S.  B.-iMivtta  had  the  ill-nature 
t«>  in'i'ii-i"  for  h.r  l»y  t'v«»ry  <i]ip'»rtiinily.  and  had 
liic  nii.-r»r:'ine  to  h.jy  ofhi-r  l.K-ing  attended  by 
n'-:4j<'rij::"*  sl-ivi-^,  fa::ncd  into  sliirnlxTs  l)y  succes- 
sive liatiW  'if  lirni.  aiiil  «-arrit'd  frotn 'place  to 
plrfc^e  in  .■ill  the  junwp  of  b:ubar(>'is  mH;^ni licence. 
Bnin*-lt.i  r.iulil  no!L  i-ndui\'  lh».'<!e  n-jH*atetl  Jhlvices, 
bjt  enipl'iv-d  ail  her  arts  and  cnarnis  in  I  ay  in;; 
baits  for  any  of  condition  of  the  s.imu  island,  o\it 
of  a  m  Tf  nmliiiion  to  confront  her  oikm?  more 
bc-fore  9-\t '  'lied.  She  at  la.-*t  succe*-<led  in  hiT 
dr^i;^n,  and  was  taken  to  wife  bv  a  trentleinan 
iih«»sc  r^raK*  was  C(»ntic:ui>us  to  ifiat  of  her  ene- 
my's hcxiliand.  It  would  l»e  endless  to  enunu'rat(> 
the  many  i«oc,as'ion*»  on  which  t)ies<{  irreconcilable 
beauiif^  l'ib«trpd  to  excel  each  other;  but  in  process 


blc  desjmir  at  Plymouth. 

posTSCKirr. 

After  tlie  alwvc  melancholy  narrati<m,  it  may 
perhaps  be  a  relief  t<»  the  reader  to  peruse  the  fof- 
lowing  expostulation : 

"  To  Mr.  Si'ECT.lTOR, 

"  The  }U9t  RemoMtrance  of  affronted  THAT. 
"  Thoi'oh  I  deny  not  the  iK'tition  of  Mess.  "WHO 
and  WHICH,  yet  you  .should  not  suffer  them  to  be 
these  virgins  stifle  their  resentment  m  ]  rude,  and  to  call* honest  i)eople  names:  for  that 
Ui  b«*ak  into  open  violences,  while  they  '  bears  very  hard  on  some  of  those  rules  of  dt>cencj 
-      '  •     ■  -  which   you  are  justly  famous  for  estnblishing. 

They  may  find  fault,  and  correct  spi*<H:he8  in  the 
senate  and  at  the  bar,  but  let  them  try  to  get  them- 
selves so  often,  and  with  so  much  eloquence,  ro- 
peattHl  in  a  scMitcnce,  as  a  great  orator  doth  fre- 
quently introduce  me. 

"*ify  lords!'  .says  he,  'with  humble  submis- 
sion. That  That  I  say  is  this;  That.  That  That 
gentleman  has  advanced,  is  not  That  That  he 
should  have  proved  to  your  lord.ships.'  Let  these 
two  questiouary  petitioners  tr)'  to  do  thus  with 
'  their  Whos  and  tluMr  Whiches. 

'*  What  ^reat  advantangi*  was  I  of  to  Mr.  Dry- 
den  in  his  Indian  Emperor, 

*  You  force  mo  f>tiil  to  answer  you  in  Tliai' — 

to  furnish  out  a  rhyme  to  M»>ral  ?  and  what  a  poor 
figure  would  Mr.  Uaves  have  madf  without  his 
'  Ki^ad  and  all  Tliat  t^  }|ow  can  a  judicious  man 
disiini^uish  one  thiii:;  from  another,  without  say- 
ing, '  This  here.'  or  '  That  tin  rrV  And  how  can  a 
sober  man,  without  usin:^  tin-  fxph'tivos  of  oaths 
(in  which  inde<;d  tluf  rakes  aiKl  bullies  have  a 
great  advantage  over  oMiers).  make  a  discourse  of 
any  toh'rable  len^^th,  willi«iiii  'That  is;'  and  if  ht 
lH**a  verv  i;rave  man  iu.h»Ml.  wi;!u.r,t.  'That  is  to 
iinyV  And  how  iiiNiru;'iv«'  as  Avtli  us  entertain- 
ing are  those  usual  expre-s^iiMis  in  tin?  mouths  of 
great  men,  'Such  thiir^s  as  Tiiat,'  and  *  Tlie  like 
of  That.' 

"I  am  not  against  reforniir.<f  the  corruptions  of 
8|KM;ch  you  nu'nti:»n.  nnd  own  th-To  are  proper 
si.N'isons  for  the  inl.r(Mliu'tit>n  of  otluT  words  ocsido 
That  ;  but  1  M'iirn  a-  nnn'h  ti>  supply  the  place  of 
a  Wh«»  or  a  Which  at  cv«'ry  turn,  as  they  are  une- 
qual always  t»i  fill  mine;  an«l  I  exp*'Ct  good  lan- 
guage anil  civil  treat lueiit,  and  liopt*  to  receive  it 
for  the  future:  That,  That  I  shall  only  add  is. 
That  I  am,  "  Yours, 

R.  "  That." 


nf  time  it  happfiied,  that  a  ship  put  into  the 
iiftlaad  cou'signcNl  to  a  friend  of  Pnillis,  who  had 
directions  t«>  give  her  the  refusal  of  all  ^)ods  for 
appsrel,  before  Itrunetta  could  l)^  alarmed  of  their 
a— ivaL    He  did  so,  sod  Philiis  was  dressed  in  a 
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QiiHliji  abi  aadito  Tonantiim  mormaro  U|p1a 
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An  wb«n  the  ti,n«i*  hearn  tito  hunter**  din, 
Dnrk  an^ry  npoU  liuUin  her  glo«i7  tkia. 

About  the  middle  of  last  winter  I  went  to  see 
an  opora  at  tlie  theater  in  the  Uay-market,  where 
I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  two  parties  of  very 
fine  women,  that  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
opposite  Kide-boxes,  and  seemed  drawn  up  in  a 
kind  of  battle  aiTaj  one  a^^inst  another.    After  a 
short  Kurvoy  of  them,  I  found  tliey  were  patched 
differently;  the  faces  on  one  hana  being  spotted 
on  the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  and  those  upon 
the  other  on  the  left.    I  quickly  perceived  tliat 
they    cast   hostile    glances    upon    one   another  ; 
ana  that  their  p.atches  were  placed  in  those  difie- 
ront  situations,  as  party-signals  to  distinguish 
friends  fnjin  foos.    In  the  middle-boxes,  between 
tliese  two  oi)posite  bodies,  were  several  ladies  who 
patched  inciiiferently  on  both  sides  of  their  faces, 
and  seiMued  lo  sit  there  with  no  other  intention 
bat  to  sec  the  opera.    Upon  inquiry  I  found  that 
the  body  of  Amazons  on  my  right  hand  were 
whigs,  and  those  on  my  left  turies ;  and  that  those 
who  had  placed  themselves  in  the  middle  boxes 
were  a  netitral  party,  whose  faces  had  not  yet 
declared  thenist^ves.     These  last,  liowever,  as  I 
afterward  found,  diminished  daily,  and  took  their 
party  with  one  side  or  the  other ;  insomuch  that  I 
observed,  in  several  of  them,  the  patches  which 
were  Ix^fore  dispersed  equally,  are  now  all  gone 
over  to  the  whig  or  tory  side  of  the  face.    The 
censorious  say,  that  the  men,  whose  hearts  are 
aimed  at,  are  very  often  the  occasions  that  one 
part  of  the  face  is  thus  dishononxl,  and  lies  under 
a  kind  of  disgrace,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set 
off   and  adorned  by  the  owner:    and  that  the 
patches  turn  to  the.  right  or  to  the  left,  according 
to  tlie  principles  of  the  man  who  is  most  in  favor. 
But  wbut4^ver  may  be  tlie  motives  of  a  few  fantas- 
tical coquettes,  who  do  not  patch  for  the  public 
f^ood  so  much  :is  for  their  own  private  advantage. 
It  is  certain,  that  there  are  several  women  of  honor 
who  patcli  o!it  of  principle,  and  with  an  eye  to 
the  interest  of  their  country. — Nay,  I  am  informed 
that  some  of  thein  adhere  so  steadfastly  to  their 
party,  and  are  so  far  from  sacrificing  their  zeal  for 
the  public  to  their  passion  for  any  particular  per- 
son, that,  in  a  late  draught  of  marriage  articles,  a 
lady  has  stipulated  with  lier  husband,  that  what- 
ever his  opinions  are,  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
patch  on  which  side  she  pleases. 
,       I  must  lieiv  take  notice,  that  Rosalinda,  a  famous 
whig   partisan,   has   most  unfortunately  a  very 
beautifiil  mole  on  the  tory  part  of  her  forehead  ; 
which  being  very  conspicuous,  has    occasioned 
many  misUikes,  and  given  a  handle  to  her  enemies 
to  misn^prescint  her  face,  as  though  it  had  revolted 
from  the  whig  interest.     But,  whatever  this  natu- 
ral patch  may  seem  to  insinuate,  it  is  well  known 
that  her  notions  of  government  are  still  the  same. 
This  unlucky  mole,  however,  has  misled  several 
coxcombs ;    and,  like  the   hanging  out  of  false 
colors,  made  some  of  them  converse  with  Rosa- 
linda in  what  they  thouglit  the  spirit  of  her  party, 
when  on  a  sudden  slie  has  given  tliem  an  unex- 
pecte<l  lire,  that  has  sunk  them  all  at  once.     If 
Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigranilla 
is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which  forces  her, 
a>^inst  her  inclinations,  to  patch  on  the  whig 
Bide. 

I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons,  who  for- 
merly have  been  taught  to  believe  that  this  artifi- 
cial splitting  of  the  face  was  unlawful,  are  now 
reconciled  by  a  zeal  for  their  cause,  to  what  they 
could  not  be  prompted  to  by  a  concern  for  their 


beaatj.     This  way  of  declaring  war  upon 
another,  put«  me  in  mind  of  what  is  repoxtet 
the  tigreiM— that  several  spots  rise  in  her 
when  she  is  angry,  or,  as  Mr.  Cowley  has  imil 
the  verses  that  stand  as  the  motto  of  this  pap 

Sho  swells  with  vagrj  pride, 

And  calls  forth  ail  her  spot*  on  eraiy  sHk.* 

When  I  was  in  the  theater  the  time  aboye-" 
tioned,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  pa' 
on  both  sides,  and  found  the  toiy  patches  1 
about  twenty  stronger  tlian  the  whig ;  but  to  i 
amends  for  this  small  inequality,  I  the  next  r 
ing  found  the  whole  puppet-show  filled  with 
spotted  after  the  whiggish  manner.    Wheth 
no  the  ladies  had  retri>ated  hither  in  order  to 
their  forces  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  next  nieht 
came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the  opera,  tnat 
outnumbered  the  enemy. 

This  account  of  party-patches  will,  I  am  a 
appear  improbable  to  tnose  who  live  at  a  dif 
from  the  fashionable  world ;  but  as  it  is  i 
tinction  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wha 
haps  may  never  meet  with  a  parallel,  I  th 
should  not  have  discharged  the  ofiSce  of  a  fa 
Spectator,  had  not  1  recorded  it. 

1  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavored  to  c 
this  party-raze  in  women,  as  it  oul;^  serves  1 
gravate  the  natreds  and  animosities  that 
among  men,  and  in  a  great  measure  depriy« 
fair  sex  of  those  peculiar  channs  with  whi( 
ture  has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabineswere  atwi 
just  upon  tlie  point  of  giving  battle,  the  w 
who  were  allied  to  both  of  them,  interposes 
so  many  tears  and  entreaties,  that  they  pre] 
the  mutual  slaughter  which  threatened  bot 
ties,  and  united  them  together  in  a  firm  aui 
ine  peace. 

1  would  recommend  this  noble  example 
British  ladies,  at  a  time  when  their  country^ 
with  so  many  unnatural  divisions,  that  i 
continue,  it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  be  bom 
The  Greeks  thought  it  so  improper  for  woi 
interest  themselves  in  competitions  and  i 
tions,  Uiat  for  this  reason,  among  others,  th 
bade  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  be  pret 
the  Olympic  games,  notwithstanding  tnci 
the  puolic  diversions  of  all  Greece. 
^    As  our  English  women  exceed  those  of 
,tions  in  beauty,  they  should  endeavor  to  oi 
•them  in  all  otner  accomplishments  proper 
'sex,   and  to  distinguish    themselves    as 
"^mothers  and  faithful  wives,  rather  than  as 
partisans.    Female  virtues  are  of  a  domest 
The  family  is  the  proper   province  for 
women  to  shine  in.    If  they  must  be  s 
their  zeal  for  the  public,  let  it  not  be  again 
who  are  perhaps  of  the  same  family,  or  at  ] 
the  same  religion  or  nation,  but  against  th* 
are  the  open,  professed,  undoubted  enei 
their  faith,  liberty,  and  country.    When  1 
mans  were  pres.scd  with  a  foreign  enei; 
ladies  voluntarily  contributed  all  tneir  riii 
jewels  to  assist  the  government  under  a 
exigence,  which  appeared  so  laudable  an  a 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  that  from 
forth  It  was  penuitted  by'a  law  to  pronoun 
lie  orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman  in 
of  the  deceased  person,  which  till  that  ti 
peculiar  to  men.    Would  our  Knglish  la< 
stead  of  sticking  on  a  patch  against  those 
own  country,  show  themselves  so  truly 
spirited  as  to  sacrifice  every  one  her  x 
against  the  common  enemy,  what  decree 
not  to  be  made  in  favor  of  them  ? 

•Davldds,  Book  in,  p«so  409,  ToL  n,  1711 
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Since  I  tin  rccoll<>eting  upon  this  subject  sucli 
pasMLgeH  as  occur  to  my  memorjr  out  of  ancient 
authors,  1  cannot  omit  a  sentence  in  the  celebrated 
fnneral  oration  of  PericleH,  which  ho  made  in 
honor  of  ihooe  brave  Athenians  tliat  were  slain 
in  a  fi^ht  with  the  Lacediemonians.*  After  hav- 
ittj^  audrvsMed  himself  to  the  several  ranks  and 
orders  of  his  cxiuutrjmen,  and  shown  them  how 
th«*j  should  behave  tliemselvcs  in  his  public 
caase,  he  tunis  to  the  female  part  of  the  audi- 
cuoe :  "And  as  fior  you/'  says  he,  "  I  shall  advise 
you  in  very  few  words.  Aspire  onW  to  those 
vinaes  that  are  peculiar  to  your  sex ;  follow  your 
natural  mudeHty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  com- 
mendation  not  to  be  talked  of  one  wav  or  other.'* 

C. 
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OMmt  domina  Tecmle  rab  hwto. 

JuT^8at.ill,33. 

Bb  fortune  mla'd,  azid  himMlf  •  ■!«?•. 

Faming  under  Ludgatef  the  other  day,  I  heard  a 
voice  brawling  for  charity,  which  1  thought  I  had 
somewhere  heard  before.  Coming  near  to  tlie  grate, 
the  prisoner  culled  me  by  my  name,  aud  desired 
I  wuuld  thruw  ftamething  into  the  box  ;  I  was  out 
of  connt*?nauce  for  him,  and  did  as  he  bid  me,  by 
pitting  in  half-a-cniwn.  I  wont  away,  reflect- 
ing upon  thc>  Htrauf^e  const ituti(»n  of  some  men, 
and  how  nM'anlv  thev  behave  themselves  in  all 

If  w 

!«tiftK  of  ctmilitiiins.  The  pernon  who  begged  of 
oie  i«i  now,  I  take  it,  fifty :  I  was  well  acuiiainted 
with  him  till  alMiut  tlie  age  of  twenty -five ;  at 
which  time  a  giK»d  estate  fell  to  him  by  the  death 
ef  a  rela;it>n.  Upon  coming  to  this  unexpected 
KmkI  forttine,  he  ran  into  all  the  extravagances 
ima^nable  ;  was  fmjuently  in  drunken  disputes, 
broke  drawerH*  head»,  talked  and  swore  loud,  was 
annuinnerly  to  thoMt  above,  and  indolent  to  those 
below  hiui.  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  it  was 
the  saniv  ba'>cnet(H  uf  spirit  which  worked  in  hiH 
behavior  in  Uith  fortunen:  the  sanio  little  mind 
wa^  iTiM»Iont  in  riches,  and  shameless  in  poverty. 
Ihin  accident  made  me  muse  upon  the  circum- 
»taiic«;  of  iKfin^  in  dewt  in  general,  and  solve  in 
my  iiiimi  what  teniper!»  wt*re  most  apt  to  fall  into 
tK'i<«  frrur  of  life,  aHWttU  ah  the  niififurtuiie  itn-u^t 
ne«.'ilM  be  to  lan^uiriii  under  such  pressures.  As 
fir  myM.'lf,  my  natunil  ai%'ersion  to  tlint  sort  of 
rwiVfrMatiun  which  iii.-ikes  a  figure  with  the  gene- 
nli;y  of  mankind,  exemi>ti:i  me  from  anv  tempta- 
tions til  exiN'iiM.* ;  and  ail  mv  business  Iica  within 
a  very  narrow  conip:t^.<i.  whfch  is  only  to  give  an 
hiiueKt  man  who  takes  care  of  my  estate,  pru|Hfr 
Vftucher^  f(»r  his  qnarteriy  payments  to  me,  and 
obMTVc  «hat  linen  my  launare'ss  brings  and  takes 
away  with  her  once  h.  week.  My  steward  brings 
hi«  rect-ipt  ready  for  my  signing; ;  and  1  Inive  a 
pruty  irriplfUM-nt  with  th<'  n.'f*jM-etivo  nam(>s  of 
•fcir^-,  rravjitK,  InJldkcrehiefs.  and  st<K*kin;;s.  with 
prr.jK^r  n'iuibi'f>»,  to  know  how  to  reekon  with  n»y 
!ai:iHlnfu4.  This  luring;  ulmost  ail  tlie  business  I 
havi-  ill  the  world  Utr  th«*  care  <if  my  own  atfairs, 
I  am  at  foil  1<  isure  to  ubt^erve  u]ion  what  (»lhers 
d>»  with  relation  to  liieir  equipaL:e  and  (ron4iinY. 

Wli^Mi  I  walk  \\w  htreet  aiid  ubtiorve  the  luirrv 
al^iut  me  in  this  town, 

Wlrr**,  with  Mk<»  hft-to.  thn>ueh  KCTorai  wajf  thny  run; 
It!  V'  tin  i<>.  nn\\  pOtni>  t<t  \^  UDd«ii.cI 


I  s«y,  whtn  I  bi-liold  this  vast  variety  of  persons 


•Thajrd.  -Ill^t..'*  Is.  II.  r-  l^t  e<lit.  II.  SUpli..  iri<>8,  fr.Iio. 
t  Lod^ftlr  w  %  priwLii  I'-r  nurh  dehUir*  u  wero  frt'cmen  i>f 
tfc*  riu  fjf  Uad'iD :  it  wm  taken  down  In  tTi<*  ycur  li6'J,  ai:d 
mmmmi%  muorcd  to  Um  London  workliouaa. 
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and  humors,  with  the  pains  they  both  take  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  mentioned  in  tha 
above  verses  of  Denham,*  I  canpot  much  wonder 
at  the  endeavor  after  gain,  but  am  extremely  as- 
tonished tliat  men  can  be  so  insensible  of  the  dan- 
ger of  running  into  debt.  One  would  think  ii 
impossible  that  a  man  who  is  riven  to  contract 
debts  should  not  know,  that  his  creditor  has, 
from  that  moment  in  which  he  transgresses  pay- 
ment, so  much  as  that  demand  comes  to,  in  his 
debtor's  honor,  liberty,  and  fortune.  One  would 
think  he  did  not  know  that  his  creditor  can  say 
the  worst  thing  imaginable  of  him,  to-wit,  "  That 
he  is  unjust,"  without  defamation ;  and  can  seize 
his  person,  without  being  guilty  of  an  assault. 
Yet  such  is  the  loose  and  abandoned  turn  of  somei 
men's  minds,  tliat  they  can  live  under  these  con- 
stant ap]>rehensions,  and  still  go  on  to  increase 
the  cause  of  them.  Can  there  be  a  more  low  and 
servile  condition,  than  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
see  any  one  man  breathing?  Yet  he  that  is  much 
in  debt,  is  in  that  condition  with  relation  to  twenty 
different  people.  Tliere  are  indeed  circumstances 
wherein  men  of  honest  natures  may  become  liable 
to  debts,  by  some  unadvised  behavior  in  any  great 
point  of  their  life,  or  mortgaging  a  man's  honesty 
as  a  security  for  that  of  another,  aud  the  like ;  but 
these  instances  are  so  particular  and  circumstan- 
tiated, that  they  cannot  come  within  general  con- 
siderations. f(>r  one  such  case  as  one  of  these, 
there  are  ten  where  a  man,  to  kc<ip  up  a  farce  of 
retinue  and  grandeur  within  his  own  house,  shall 
shrink  at  the  expectation  of  surly  demands  at  his 
doors.  The  debtor  is  the  creditor's  criminal;  and 
all  tiie  ofiiccrs  of  power  and  state,  whom  we  behold 
make  so  ^rcat  a  ngure,  arc  no  other  than  so  many 
persons  in  authority  to  make  good  his  char^ 
against  him.  Human  society  depends  upon  his 
having  the  ven»>ance  law  allots  him  ;  and  the' 
debtor  owes  his  liberty  to  his  neighbor,  as  much 
as  the  murderer  does  his  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentry  are,  generally  speaking,  in  debt; 
and  ninny  lainilies  have  put  it  into  a  kind  of 
mcthcnl  of  being  so  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  fatluT  mortgages  when  his  son  is  very  young; 
and  the  \yoy  is  to  marry,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  age, 
tu  riHleem  it  and  find  portions  for  his  sisters. 
This,  forsooth,  is  no  gn^al  incimvenience  to  him  ; 
for  he  may  wench,  kivp  a  public  table,  or  feed 
dogs,  like  a  worthv  Knglisu  gentleman,  till  he 
has  out -run  lialf  his  estate,  and  leave  the  same 
incumbrance  upon  his  first-born,  and  so  on  ;  till 
one  man  of  more  vigor  than  ordinary  goes  quite 
thn)ugh  the  estate,  or  some  man  of  sense  comes 
into  it,  and  scorns  to  have  an  estate  in  partner- 
I  siiip,  that  is  to  say,  liable  to  the  demand  or  insuU 
of  any  man  living.  There  is  my  friend  Sir  An- 
dn>w,'  though  for  many  vears  a  grt^at  and  general 
tnidor.  wiLs  never  tlie  defendant  in  a  law-suit,  in 
all  the  perplexity  of  business,  and  the  iniquity  of 
man  kind  at  ])res<>nt ;  no  one  had  any  color  for  the 
least  i*un)plaint  agiiiu'^t  his  dealinjifH  with  him. 
I'his  i<)  ceiluinly  as  unronnnon.  and  in  its  propor- 
tion us  laudable,  in  a  citizen,  as  it  is  in  a  giMiural 
1  ju'ver  t<»  have  sutrerrd  a  disadvanta^^c  in  fight 
How  ditf«>rent  from  thi-^  g4'iitleiuan  is  Jaek  True- 
I)enny,  who  has  been  an  old  acqnaintanee  of  Sir 
Andrew  and  my.self  from  b<»ys,  but  could  never 
learn  our  caution.  Jack  has  a  whori>«h.  unresist- 
ing good-nature,  which  makes  him  incapable  of 
hnvinir  a  ]>ro]K'rty  in  anything:.  iJis  fortune,  his 
reputation,  his  time,  and  his  rapacity,  are  at  any 
man's  service  that  comes  first.  When  he  was  iX 
school  he  was  whipped  thrice  a  W(H>k  for  faulta 
he  took  upon  him  to  excuse*  others;  since  ho  came 

•  From  hlf  poem  «iitm«l  '^Ooopn'a  Hill.* 
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into  the  bosineu  of  the  world,  he  hai  been  ar- 
rested twice  or  thrice  a-yemr  for  debts  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  but  as  suretj  for  others ;  and 
I  remember  when  a  friend  of  his  had  suffered  in 
the  vice  of  the  town,  all  the  physic  his  friend 
took  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Jack,  and  inscribed 
"A  bolus  or  an  electuary  for  Mr.  Truepenny." 
Jack  hod  a  good  estate  left  him,  which  came  to 
nothing ;  because  he  believed  all  who  pretended 
to  demands  upon  it  This  easiness  and  credulity 
destroy  all  the  other  merit  he  has:  and  he  has  all 
his  life  been  a  sacrifice  to  others,  without  ever  re> 
ceiving  thanks,  or  doing  one  |^ood  action. 

I  will  end  this  discourse  with  a  speech  which  I 
heard  Jack  make  to  one  of  his  creditors  (of  whom 
he  deserved  gentler  usage)  after  lying  a  whole 
night  in  cust^y  at  his  suit. 

"  Sir,  your  ingratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses 
I  have  done  you,  shall  not  make  me  unthankful 
for  the  good  you  ha\e  done  nic,  in  letting  me 
■ee  there  is  such  a  man  as  you  in  the  world.  1 
am  obliged  to  you  for  the  diffidence  I  shall  have 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  :  I  shall  hereafter  trust  no 
man  so  far  as  to  Be  in  his  debt." — R. 
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— ^—  Aaimuin  pician  pudt  inaiU. 

Too.  Ma^  \,  404. 

And  with  the  shadowy  piotare  feeds  his  mind. 

WmN  the  weather  liinders  me  from  takins^  my 
diversions  without  doors,  1  frequently  niaxe  a 
little  party  with  two  or  three  select  friends,  to 
visit  anything  curious  that  may  be  seen  under 
covert.  My  principal  entertainments  of  this  na- 
ture are  pictures,  insomuch  that  when  I  have 
found  the  weather  set  in  to  be  very  bad,  I  have 
taken  a  whole  day's  iourney  to  see  a  gallery  that 
is  furnished  by  the  nands  of  great  masters.  By 
this   means,  when  the  heavens  are  filled  with 

clouds,  when  the  earth  swims  in  rain,  and  all 
nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw 

-myself  from  these  uncomfortable  scones  into  the 
visionary  worids  of  art ;  whore  I  meet  with  shin- 
ing lancfscapes,  gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  faces, 
and  all  those  other  objects  which  fill  the  mind  with 
gay  ideas,  and  disperse  that  gloominess  which  is 

■apt  to  hang  upon  it  in  those  dark  disconsolate 
seasons. 

I  was  some  weeks  ago  in  a  course  of  these  diver- 
sions, which  had  taken  such  an  entire  possession 

•of  my  imagination,  that  they  fonncd  in  it  a  short 
morninv's  dream,  which  I  shall  communicate  to 
my  reader,  rather  as  the  first  sketch  and  outlines 

•of  a  vision,  than  as  a  finishcHl  piec<e. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  adiuittea  into  a  lon&^,  spa- 

•eious  gallery,  which  had  one  side  covered  with 

I  pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters  who  are  now 
living,  and  the  other  with  tlie  works  of  the  great- 
est masters  that  are  dead. 

On  the  side  of  the  living,  I  saw  several  persons 

(busy  in  drawing,  coloring,  and  designing.  On 
the  side  of  the  dead  painters,  I  could  not  discover 

.more  than  one  person  at  work,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly slow  in  his  motions,  and  wonderfully  nice 
in  nis  touches. 

I  was  resolved  to  examine  tlie  several  artists 
that  stood  before  me,  and  accordingly  applied 
myself  to  the  side  of  the  Jiving.  The  first  1  ub- 
•erved  at  work  in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was 
vVanity,  with  his  hair  tied  behind  him  in  a 
ribbon,  and  dressed  like  a  Frenchman.  All  the 
fiMes  he  drew  were  very  remarkable  for  their 
■niles,  and  a  certain  smirking  air  which  he  be- 
•dowed  iadiffBrMitlj  on  eyery  ag«  and  degree  of 


I  either  sex.  The  tot^jaun  jftd  i^ipeared  even 
!  judges,  bishops,  and  privy  counselors. 
I  wora,  all  his  men  wore  vetitt  maUret,  and  . 
!  women  coqu&les.  The  drapery  of  his  figur 
!  extremely  well  suited  to  his  faces,  and  wai 
,  up  of  all  the  glaring  colors  that  could  be 
J  together ;  every  part  of  the  dress  was  in  a 
'  and  endeavored  to  distinguish  itself  abo 
rest. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  stood  a  lab 
workman  who  I  found  was  his  ]^uinble  ac 
and  copied  after  him.    He  was  dressed 
German,  and  had  a  very  hard  name,  that  sc 
something  like  Stupidity. 

The  third  artist  that  I  looked  over  wai 
tasque,  dressed  like  a  Venetian  scararaouci 
haa  an  excellent  hand  at  chimera,  and  dca 
much  in  distortions  and  grimaces.  Ue 
sometimes  affright  himself  with  the  phi 
that  flowed  from  his  pencil.  In  short,  th 
elaborate  of  his  pieces  was  at  best  but  a  ten 
dream ;  and  one  could  say  nothing  more 
finest  figures,  than  that  they  were  agi 
monsters. 

The  fourth  person  I  examined  was  very  n 
able  for  his  hasty  hand,  which  left  his  picti 
unfinished  that  the  beauty  in  the  picture  ( 
was  designed  to  continue  as  a  monument  < 
posterity)  faded  sooner  than  in  the  pctrso 
whom  it  was  drawn.  He  made  so  much  h 
dispatch  his  business,  that  he  neither  gaveb 
time  to  clean  his  pencils,  nor  mix  his  colors 
name  of  this  expeditious  workman  was  At 

Not  far  from  tJiis  artist  I  saw  another  of 
different  nature,  wh%-  was  dressed  in  thf 
of  a  Dutchman,  and  known  by  the  name 
dustry.      His  figures  were  wonderfully   1 
If  he  drew  the  portraiture  of  a  man,  he 
omit  a  single  hair  in  his  face ;  if  tlie  figi 
ship,  there  was  not  a  rope  among  the  tac] 
escaped  him.    He  had  likewise  hung  a  gn 
of  the  wall  with  night  pieces,  that  see 
show    themselves    by   the    candles    whic 
lighted  up  in  several  parts  of  them;  and 
inflamed  by  the  sunshine  which  accident 
upon  them,  that  at  first  sight  I  could  sea 
bear  crying  out  "  Fire." 

The  five  foregoing  artists  were  the  mc 
sidcrable   on  this    side  the  gallery  ;    the 
indeed  several  others  whom  I  had  not 
look  into.    One  of  them,  however,  I  co 
forbear  obsci'ving,  who  was  very  busy  in 
in^  the   finest  pieces,   though   he  pn>dD 
originals  of  his  own.      His    pencil   agi 
every  feature  that  was  before  overcharged 
every  defect,  and  poisoned  every  color  it ' 
Though  this  workman  did  so  much  mis 
the  side  of  the  living,  he  never  turned 
toward  that  of  the  dead.    His  name  was  I 

Havins^  taken  a  cursory  view  of  one  sic 
gallery,  1  turned  myself  to  that  which  w 
oy  the  works  of  those  great  masters  tl 
dead  ,'h  when  immediately  I  fancied  mysel 
ing  before  a  multitude  of  spectators,  ai 
sands  of  eyes  looking  upon  me  at  once 
before  me  appeared  so  like  men  and  woo 
I   almost  forgot  they  were  pictures.    B 
figures   stood  in  one  row,  Titian's  in 
Guide  Rheni's  in  a  third.    One  part  of 
was  peopled  by  Hannibal  Carracce,  an< 
Correggio,  and  anothoT  by  Rubens.     To  1 
there  was  not  a  great  master  amone  the  c 
had  not  contributed  to  the  embellish  met 
side  of  the  gallery.     The  persons  that  oi 
being  to  these  several  masters,  appean 
them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  aiffere< 
one  another  only  in  the  variety  of  Uicii 
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tomplczioiu,  and  clothes;  so  that  thej  looked 
like  different  iiaiioiifl  of  tho  same  Rpccies. 

Obiw*rvtiig  an  old  man  (who  was  the  same  per- 
son I  buf(»re  riicntiunvd  a»  thu  only  artiHt  that  Ttraa 
at  wcH-k  on  thiH  Mde  uf  the  gallery^  crcepiui^  up 
azKl  down  from  <iiie  picture  u>  anutlier,  aiicl  re- 
touching all  the  line  piece's  that  stood  before  me, 
I  ouuld  not  but  be  very  aUeutive  lo  all  his  mo- 
tioDH.  I  fuund  his  pencil  wa.s  so  very  light,  that 
it  Worked  imperceptibly,  and,  after  a  Uiousaud 
touches,  scarri>  prmluced  any  visible  effect  in  the 
picture  on  which  he  was  employed.  However, 
fw  lie  busied  himself  incessauily,  and  repeated 
touch  after  toudi  without  rest  or  iutermissiou,  he 
wore  off  inseuisibly  ewry  little  disagreeable  gloss 
that  h'.iuj^  upon  a  figure.  He  also  added  such  a 
beautiful  hrown  to  the  shades  and  mellowness  to 
the  colors,  that  he  made  every  picturtf  appear 
mure  rwrfect  than  when  it  came  fresh  from  tlio 
DuixterH  pencil.  I  could  not  forbear  looking 
upon  the  face  of  this  ancient  workman,  and  im- 
mediately by  tlie  long  lock  of  hair  -upon  his  furc- 
ht^ad.  discovered  him  to  Xm  Time. 

WhetluT  it  were  becauae  the  thread  of  my 
dreaiu  wan  at  an  rnd  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  upon  my 
taking  a  f«ur>'ey  of  this  imaginary  old  man,  my 
sleep  left  me. — -C. 


Ko.84.]    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE,  6,  1711. 

<jiii*  tali»  fkaiio 
MyrulilMiuBi  llulu|MiiiiTa  aut  darl  mile*  UljanI 
^nnpt-ivt  •  Iarliryiui>  i — Vnia.  .Va^  U,  U. 

Wlm  can  nvh  wnfn  ivlatr,  without  s  tear, 
A#  utem  I'l/MKH  uiiut  iMve  «e{»t  tf>  henrf 

JjOOEixg  over  the  old  manuscript  wherein  the 
privale  actions  <»f  I'haramond  ara  set  down  by 
way  of  tal)Lc-book,  I  found  many  things  which 
gave  mc  great  delight ;  and  as  human  life 
turns  upou  the  same  principles  and  passiuns  in 
all  ages,  I  thought  it  very  prf>per  to  take  minutes 
of  what  pa'«H«'<l  in  that  age.  for  the  inHtructiou  of 
this.  The  antiquary  whi»  lent  tnc  tlii.*He  papers 
cave  me  a  character  of  Eucrate.  the  favorite  of 
rhararnond.  «vxtracted  fnmt  an  author  who  lived 
in  that  court.  The  account  he  gives  both  of  the 
prim^e  and  this  his  faithful  friend,  will  not  be 
iwpro|H-r  ti»  invrt  here,  because  I  may  have  occa- 
«iun  to  mi-ntiun  many  of  thtrir  conversations,  into 
mhich  tlifM.*  nifniorialr*  <>f  them  rnaiy  i^i^^  li^ht. 

"  rharanioiid,  when  he  had  a  mi'nato  retin3  for 
an  hoar  nr  twu  from  the  htirry  of  business  and 
fa'.ii^ue  of  i-frt>uiiiny.  made  a  sii(nal  to  Eucratc,  by 
puitius;  hiM  band  to  his  face,  placinf^  his  arm  nc- 
giijjtrntly  on  a  window,  ur  some  such  action  as 
appean-d  indiffcnmi  to  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, rpon  snch  not  ire.  unobserved  by  others 
;for*tht.-ir  entire  intiniiU'y  was  always  a  secret), 
Eurrate  n'pnirfd  to  his  own  apartment  to  receive 
thu  kiuj;  Then*  wa'^  a  s«'cret  access  to  this  part 
of  thr  cmirt.  al  which  Kucrate  use<l  to  admit 
many,  wlio*^.'  nit'an  apf)earance  in  the  CV4'S  of 
th**  oniinary  waiters  ana  doorktM'pers  made  tlti-ui  Ih* 
rcpiiN  d  from  other  paits  of  tho  pahice.  Siu*h  as 
lhif«  Were  \v\  in  hen*  by  onler  of  Eucrat4>,  and 
Lad  a'iclicni't's  of  Pharamond.  This  entrance 
rh;kramiind  calli^d  the  'gale  of  the  unhappy.'  and 
*.h»*  tear*  (if  the  afilictea  who  came  before  him,  he 
w.fild  ^;iv  wi-re  brilM>s  n-ceived  bv  Eucrato;  for 
Kucrmre  had  the  most  nmipassionate  spirit  of  all 
n^n  liviiiif,  except  his  gfnenius  master,  who  was 
alwaj*  kiridl«Hi  at  the  least  affliction  which  was 
cotnuinnicaieil  ti>  him.  In  regard  for  the  misc^r- 
abl«',  Kucrate  t4Mjk  |»nrticular  care  that  the  pro|)er 
furrns  uf  di^n-ss,  and  the  idle  pretenders  to  sor- 
MW,  about  eourta,  who  wanted  only  aupplies  to 


I  luxury,  should  neTcr  obtain  favor  by  his  means , 

,  but  the  distresses  which  arise  from  the  many  Inez- 

\  plicablc  occurrences  tliat  happen  amone  men,  the 

j  upMiccountable  alienation  of  parents  from  their 

I  children,  cruelty  of  husbands  to  wives,  po\'erty 

j  occasioned  from  shipwreck  or  fire,  the  falling  out 

j  of   friends,  or  such  other   terrible  disasters  to 

,  which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed, — in  cases  of 

this  nature,  Eucrate  was  the  patron,  and  enjoyed 

this  part  of  the  royal  favor  so  much  without 

being  envied,  tliat  it  was  never  inquired  into,  by 

whose  means,  what  no  one  else  cared  for  doing 

was  brought  about. 

"  One  evening,  when  Pharamond  came  into  the 
apartment  of  Eucrate,  ho  found  him  extremely 
dejected:  upon  which  he  asked  (with  a  smife 
that  was  natural  to  him).  'What,  is  there  anv 
one  too  miseral)le  to  be  relieved  by  Pharaiuonu, 
that  Eucrate  is  melancholy  T  *  I  rear  there  is,' 
answered  the  favorite :  '  A  {H'rson  without,  of  a 
good  air,  well  dntssed,  and  though  a  man  in  the 
streiii^h  of  life,  seems  to  faint  under  some  incon- 
solable calamity.  All  his  features  seem  suffused 
with  agony  of  mind ;  but  I  can  observe  in  him, 
tiiat  it  is  more  inclinctd  to  break  away  in  tears 
tlian  raue.  J  asked  him  what  he  would  have. 
He  said  lie  would  speak  to  Pharaii^oud.  I  desired 
his  business.  He  could  hardly  say  to  me, 
'  Eucrate,  carry  me  to  the  king,  my  story  is  not 
to  be  told  twice ;  1  fear  I  smdl  not  bo  able  to 
siieak  it  at  all.'  Pharamoixl  commanded  Eucrate 
to  let  him  enter ;  he  did  so,  and  the  (^>ntleman 
approached  the  king  with  an  air  which  spoke 
him  under  the  greatest  concern  in  what  manner  to 
demean  himself.  The  king,  who  had  a  quick 
discerning,  relieved  him  from  the  oppression  he 
was  under;  and  with  the  most  l>eautitul  compla- 
cency said  to  him, '  Sir,  do  not  add  to  that  load 
of  sorrow  I  see  in  ytmr  countenance  tho  awe  of 
my  presence.  Think  you  arc  speaking  to  your 
friend.  If  the  circumstances  of  your  distress  will 
admit  of  it,  vou  shall  find  ine  so.'  To  whom  the 
stranger  :  *  Oh,  excellent  Pharamond,  name  not  a 
friend  to  the  unfortunate  Spinamont.*  I  had 
one,  but  he  is  dead  by  my  own  hand  ;  but,  oh 
Pharamond,  though  it  was  bv  the  hand  of  Spina- 
mont. it  was  by  the  gailt  of  l*haramond.  I  come 
not,  oh  excellent  prince,  to  implore  your  pardon  ; 
I  come  to  relate  my  sormw,  a  sorrow  too  gns'it  for 
human  life  to  support ;  from  henceforth  shall  all 
occurrences  aftpi'or  dreams,  or  short  intervals  of 
amusement  from  this  one  affliction,  which  has 
Keiz«Hl  my  verv  btMiig.  Pardon  me,  oh  Phara- 
mond, if  my  griefs  give  me  leave,  tliat  1  lay  bi>fi»re 
you  in  tiie  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind,  that  you, 
good  as  you  are,  are  guilty  of  the  geiiereus  blood 
spilt  this  day  by  this  uniiappy  liand.  O  that  it 
had  perisheQ  l>efore  that  instant  I'  Here  the 
stranger  paused,  and  n.*colU>cting  his  mind,  after 
some  little  meditation,  he  went  on  in  a  caliqor 
tone  and  gesture  as  follows: 

"  Theie  is  an  authority  due  to  distress,  and  as 

none  of  human  race  is  al>ove  the  reach  of  sorrow, 

none  shouhl  Im>  al>ove  the  liearing  the  voice  of 

it ;  1  ar.i  sure  Pharamond   is  not.     Know  then, 

I  that  1  have  this  morning  unfortunately  killed  in 

,  a  duel,  the  nmn  whom  of  all  men  living  1  most 

I  loved.     1  coniniand  myself  too  much  in  your  royal 

Iiresence,  to  say  Pharamond  (;ave  me  my  friend  I 
*harunond  has  taken  him  from  me  I  I  will  not 
j  say,  shall  the  nierciful  Pharamond  destroy  his 
:own  subjects?  Will  the  father  of  his  count rjr 
i  murder  his  pcntple  ¥    But  the  mereiful  Pharamond 


•  Mr.  Thombill,  the  gpntlrman  here  alltMled  to  under  the 
flrtlUous  or  trantflatcil  name  of  Sptnamont,  killed  tUr  Chot 
BKMMlley  DeailDC  of  KeiiS  Btft,  In  a  daal,  Maj  0,  ITLL 
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does  destroy  his  snbjecta,  the  father  of  hit  coud- 
try  does  murder  his  people.  Fortune  is  so  much 
tKe  pursuit  of  mankind,  that  idl  glory  and  honor 
i8  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  because  he  has  the 
flietributioM  of  their  fortunes.  It  is  thcn>foro  the 
inadvertency,  uegUgcncQ,  or  guilt,  of  princes  to 
let  anything  grow  into  custoin  which  is  against 
their  laws.  A  court  can  make  fashion  and  duty 
walk  together ;  it  can  never,  without  Uio  guilt  of 
a  court,  nappen  that  it  shall  not  be  unfashionable 
to  do  what  is  unlawful.  But,  alas  1  in  the  do- 
minions of  Pharaiuoud,  by  the  force  of  a  tyrant 
cudtora,  which  is  misnamed  a  point  of  honor,  the 
duelist  kills  his  friend  whom  he  loves ;  and  the 
judge  condemns  the  duelist  while  he  approves 
his  D(*havior.  Shame  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils ; 
what  avail  laws,  when  death  only  attends  the 
breach  of  them,  and  sliaine  (ibedieuce  to  them? 
As  fur  me,  O  Pharamoiid.  wera  it  possible  to  de- 
i-cribe  the  nameless  kinds  of  compunctions  and 
tmdeniesscs  J  feul,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  little 
accidents  in  our  former  familiarity,  my  mind 
Hwells  into  sorrow  which  cannot  be  resisted 
enough  to  be  sileut  in  the  preM.'nceof  Pharamond. 
(With  that  he  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  wept 
aloud.)  Why  should  not  Pbaramond  hear  the 
anguish  he  onlv.ran  relieve  others  from  in  time 
Ut  come?  Let  Lim  hear  from  me.  what  they  feel 
who  have  ^iveii  death  by  the  false  mercy  of  his 
administration,  and  fonn  to  himself  the  vengeance 
called  for  by  those  who  have  perished  by  his 
negligence.'   — R. 


No.  85.]    THURSDAY,  JUNE  7,  1711. 

Intenlom  upeciou  locte,  monitiiqiie  recte 
Fabula,  nulliun  Veneris,  *iiie  pondere  et  arte, 
VaUUiu  obhK^t  populom,  maliuAiiie  uoimtur, 
Uu«m  TenuB  ino}>es  rerum,  nugaeiiuo  ranone. 

IIuo.,  An.  I*oet^  tot.  319. 

When  the  iientimrat«  and  mannera  pleaM, 
And  all  the  characioni  arc  wrought  with  eaiw. 
Your  talc,  Uiousli  toM  of  beaaty.  force,  and  art, 
More  Mtmngly  unall  delight,  and  warm  the  heart; 
Than  where  a  lUeleas  pomp  nf  Teree  appearti. 
And  with  eonoroua  trifles  charms  our  cars. — Prahcu. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see 
any  written  or  printed  paper  ui>on  the  ground,  to 
take  it  up  and  lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not  know- 
ing but  it  may  contain  some  portion  of  their  Alco- 
ran. I  must  confens  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mus- 
sulman in  me,  that  I  cannot  forbear  looking  into 
every  printed  paper  which  comes  in  my  way,  under 
whatsoever  despicable  circumstances  it  may  ap- 
pear; for  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate 
;ind  vicissitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  use  his 
works  may  sometime  or  other  be  applied,  a  man 
may  often  meet  with  very  celebrated  names  in  a 
paper -of  tolwicco.  I  have  lit^hted  my  pipe  more 
than  once  with  the  writings  of  a  pndate;  and  know 
a  friend  of  mine,  who,  for  these  several  years,  has 
converted  the  es.says  of  a  man  of  quality  into  a 
kind  of  fringe  for  hin  candlesticks.  I  remember 
in  particular,  after  having  read  over  a  poem  of  an 
eminent  author  on  a  victory,  I  met  with  several 
ffHffmentsof  it  upon  the  next  rejoicing  day,  which 
had  bei'n  employed  in  squibs  and  crackers,  and 
by  that  means  celebrated  its  subject  in  a  double 
tapacity.  I  once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter 
under  a  Christmas-pie.  Whether  or  no  the  pastry- 
cook had  made  use  of  it  through  chance  or  was^- 
rirj,  for  the  defense  of  that  superstitious  vian&, 
know  not;  but  upon  the  penisal  of  it,  I  conceived 
so  good  an  idea  or  the  autnor's  piety,  that  I  bought 
the  whole  book.  I  have  often  profited  by  these 
accidental  readings,  and  have  sometimes  found 
Tory  curious  pieces  that  arc  either  out  of  print,  or 
Bot  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of  oar  lioudon 


booksellers.     For  this  reason,  when  mj  fria 
take  a  survey  of  my  librarr,  th^  are  Tery  mi 
surprised  to  nnd  upon  the  snelf  of  folios,  two  h 
band-boxes  standing  upright  among  my  bool 
till  I  let  them  see  that  they  are  both  of  them  lii 
with   deep  erudition  ana  abstruse  literature, 
might  likewise  mention  a  paper-kite,  from  whic 
have  received  g^'at  improvement ;  and  a  hat« 
which  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  heaven 
Great  Britain.     This  my  inquisitive  temper^ 
rather  impertinent  humor  of  prying  into  aJl  ai 
of  writing,  with  my  natural  aversion  to  loquae 
gives  me  a  ^^ood  deal  of  employment  when  1  ei 
any  house  in  the  country;  for  1  cannot  for 
heart  leave  a  room  before  I  have  thoroughly  si 
ied  the  walls  of  it,  and  examined  the  several  pr 
ed  papers  which  are  usually  pasted  upon  th 
The  last  piece  that  I  met  wfth  upon  this  occai 
gave  me  most  exquisite  pleasure.    My  reader 
think  I  am  not  serious,  when  1  acquaint  him 
the  piece  I  am  g«Mn^  to  speak  of  was  the  old 
lad  of  the  Two  Children  in  the  Wood,  whic 
one  of  the  darling  songs  of  the  common  pec 
and  has  been  the  delight  of  most  Englishme 
some  part  of  their  age. 

This  song  is  a  plain  simple  copy  of  nature, 
titute  of  the  helps  and  ornaments  of  art. 
talc  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragical  story,  and  please 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  a  copy  of  na 
There  is  even  a  despicable  simplicity  in  the  ▼ 
and  yet,  because  the  sentiments  appear  ger 
and  unaffected,  they  are  able  to  move  tlie  mil 
the  most  polite  reader  with  inward  meltiiif 
humanity  and  compassion.    The  incidents 
out  of  the  subject,  and  are  such  as  are  the 
proper  to  excite  pity ;  for  which  reason  the  "» 
narration  has  something  in  it  very  moving, 
withstanding  the  author  of  it  (whoever  he 
has  deliverea  it  in  such  an  abject  phrase  and 
noss  of  expression,  that  the  quoting  any 
would  look  like  a  design  of  tuniing  it  into  rid 
But  though  the  lan^uaju^  is  mean,  the  thov 
as  I  have  before  said,  irom  one  end  to  the  < 
are  natural,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  | 
those  who  are  not  judges  of  language,  or 
who  notwitstanding  they  are  judges  of  lang 
have  a  true  and  unprejudiced  taste  of  nature 
condition,   speech,  and  behavior,  of   the  ' 
parents,  with  the  age,  innocence,  and  distre 
the  children,  are  set  forth  in  such  tender  ci 
stances,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  reader  of 
mon  humanity  not  to  be  affected  with  them 
for  the  circumstance  of  the  robin- red-breast 
indeed  a  little  poetical  ornament ;  and  to  she 
^nius  of  the  author  amidst  all  his  simplic 
IS  just  the  same  kind  of  fiction  which  one 
greatest  of  the  Latin  poets  has  made  use  of 
a  parallel  occasion;  I  mean  that  passage  in  £ 
where  he  describes  himself  when  he  was  a 
fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood,  and  covero 
leaves  by  the  turtles  that  took  pity  on  him. 

Me  fiibuloMB  Tulture  in  Appulo, 

Altrkris  eitra  limcn  ApnlCe, 
Ludo  fatigaiumquo  somno 
Vronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 

Tczcre 4  Od.  ilL 

Me  when  a  child,  as  tirod  with  plaj 

Upon  the  Apulian  hillit  I  Iny 
In  carelcHS  slumbers  bound, 
The  fontle  doves  |m>tGetlnjt  fonnd, 

And  oovor'd  mo  with  myrtlo  leares. 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorset,  w! 
the  greatest  wit  tempered  with  the  greatei 
dor,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  critics  as  i 
the  best  poets  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous 
tion  of  old  English  ballads,  and  took  a  pai 
pleasure  in  the  reading  of  tliem.  1  can  affi 
same  of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  know  several 
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■Milt  refined  writen  of  mir  present  age  who  are 
of  the  same  hamor. 

I  might  likewise  refer  mr  reader  to  MoUere's 
IhoaghU  ou  this  subject,  as  he  expressed  them  in 
the  cWacler  of  the  MitatUkrope;  bat  thoee  onlj 
who  are  endowed  witli  a  trae  ffreatneas  of  soul 
and  genius,  can  divest  themseiYes  of  the  little 
ima^  of  ridicule,  and  admire  nature  in  her  sim- 
plicjtr  and  nakedness.  As  for  the  little  con- 
ceited, wits  of  the  age,  who  can  onlj  show  their 
jadgment  bj  finding  fault,  they  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  admire  these  productions  which  have 
nothing  to  recommend  tnem  but  the  beauties  of 
nature,  «'hen  thejr  do  not  know  how  to  relish 
even  those  compositions  that,  with  all  the  beauties 
of  nature,  have  also  the  additional  advantages  of 
•rt-— L. 


Ko,  86.]    FRIDAY,  JUNE  8,  1711. 

n«o  qvftDt  dUBdle  wt  erimen  non  prodere  rultn! 

Ono,  Met  U,  447. 

Bfliv  In  tiM  loolu  doM  mnarknu  goflt  appear. — Addison. 

TuEEK  are  sevenl  arts,  which  all  men  are  in 
some  measure  mavtera  of,  without  having  been  at 
the  pains  of  learning  them.  Every  one  that 
flpeaKs  or  reasons  is  a  grammarian  and  a  logician, 
tnough  he  maj  be  whf»llj^  unacauaint«:d  with  the 
rules  of  grammar  or  logic,  as  tney  are  delivered 
in  books  aod  systems.  In  the  same  manner, 
ererj  one  is  in  some  degree  a  master  of  that  art 
which  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Pbj8iogni>my :  and  naturally  forms  to  himself  the 
character  or  fortune  of  a  Htranj^er,  fn>in  the  fea- 
tures and  liiieamenls  of  his  lace.  We  are  no 
sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  never  saw  before, 
but  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  idea  of  a 
proud,  a  reserved,  an  aoable,  or  good-natured  man ; 
and  upon  our  first  going  into  a  company  of  streu- 
grrs,  our  benevolence  or  aversion,  awe  or  con- 
turopt,  liHes  naturally  toward  several  particular 
persons,  before  we  nave  heard  them  speak  a 
sinirle  word,  or  so  much  as  know  who  they  are. 

Every  pasHiou  gives  a  particular  cast  to  the 
countenance,  and  is  apt  to  discover  itself  in  some 
feature  or  other.  I  have  seen  an  eye  curse  for 
half  an  hour  to^thrr,  and  an  eyebrow  call  a  man 
a  scoundrel.  ^Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
lovers  to  complain,  resent,  languish,  despair,  and 
die.  in  dumb-tihow.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so 
apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man's  humor  or 
cirenmstances  by  liiH  l<K>kA,  that  I  have  sometimes 
employed  myseff  from  Chariiig-Cross  to  the  lloyal 
Escha'nge,  in  drawing  the  charactera  of  those  who 
have  paftMxl  by  me.  When  I  see  a  man  with  a 
•our  riveli'd  face.  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his 
wife  :  and  when  I  meet  with  an  open  ingenuous 
Ci>un*fnaiice.  think  on  tlie  happiness  of  his 
friends,  hii^  familv,  and  relations. 

I  cAHiiot  rrcolK'ct  tlio  autlior  of  a  famous  saying 
to  a  stran^'r,  who  stood  silent  in  his  comp'anv, 
*•  .S|K'ak,  that  I  may  see  thee."  But,  with  sub- 
mi»-ioii.  I  think  we  may  be  U'tter  known  by  our 
!•>•  ikn  than  by  our  word«,  and  that  a  man's  spcecli 
is  much  more  easily  disguised  than  his  counte- 
naxice.  In  this  case,  however,  I  think  the  air  of 
the  vhole  fart*  is  much  more  expressive  tlian  the 
liiMffl  of  it.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally 
Buthing  elite  but  the  inward  disposition  of  the 
mind  made  visible. 

Those  wIhi  have  established  physiognomy  into 
an  art,  and  laid  down  rules  of  judging  men's 
tempera  by  llieir  faces,  have  regarded  the  features 
much  more  than  the  air  Ifartial  has  a  pretty 
rfM^'aiB  <m  thia  •a^*"^ ' 


CriiM  ruber,  aJger  ore,  teevls  psde,  lumfaM  lanii 
Rem  nmgnmn  pneataa,  KoUe,  n  bonue  ei 


ISfig.  Ur,  12. 

Ilijr  beard  and  head  are  of  a  diflerant  dia; 
Bhort  of  one  foot,  distorted  in  an  eje: 
With  all  these  toktmi  of  a  knare  complete, 
Hhouldst  thou  be  honest,  thoa*rt  a  doTilbh  cheat. 

I  have  seen  a  ver^  ingenious  author  on  this 
subject,  who  founds  his  speculations  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  as  a  man  hath  in  the  mould  of  his  face 
a  remote  likeness  to  that  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  lion, 
a  hog,  or  any  other  creature ;  he  hath  the  same 
resemblance  in  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  those  passions  which  are  predominant  in 
tne  creature  tnat  appears  in  his  countenance.  Ae  • 
cordingly  he  gives  the  prints  of  several  faces  thai 
are  of  a  different  mould,  and  by  a  little  over- 
charging the  likeness,  discovere  the  figures  of 
these  several  kinds  of  brutal  faces  in  human  fea- 
tures.* 1  remember,  in  the  life  of  the  famous 
Prince  of  Conde,  the  writer  observes,  the  face  of 
that  prince  was  like  the  face  of  an  eagle,  and  that 
priuce  was  very  well  pleased  to  be  told  so.  In 
this  case  therefore  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  had 
iu  his  mind  some  general  implicit  motion  of  this 
art  of  physiognomy  which  I  have  just  now  men- 
tioned ;  and  Uiat  wlien  his  courtiera  told  him  his 
face  was  made  like  an  eagle's,  he  understood  them 
in  the  some  maimer  as  if  they  had  told  him. 
there  was  something  in  his  looks,  which  showed 
him  to  be  strono^,  active,  piercing,  and  of  a  royal 
descent  Whether  or  no  tlie  different  motions  of 
the  animal  spirits,  in  difK^rent  passions,  may  have 
any  effect  upon  the  mould  ol  the  face  when  the 
lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  or  whether  the 
same  kind  of  souls  require  the  same  kind  of 
habitatiom<,  I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of  tlic 
curious.  In  the  meantime  1  think  nothinsr  can 
be  more  glorious  Uian  for  a  man  to  give  the  lie  to 
his  face,  and  to  be  an  honest,  just,  good-natured 
man,  in  spite  of  all  those  marks  and  signatury^s 
which  nature  seems  to  liave  set  upon  him  for  the 
contrary.  This  very  often  happens  among  those 
who,  instead  of  being  exa8peratcd  by  their  own 
looks,  or  envyine  the  looKS  of  othera,  apply 
thcHisclvcs  entirely  to  the  cnltivalin^  of  tlioir 
mindri,  and  getting  those  beauties  which  arc  more 
lasting,  and  more  ornaiuental.  I  Iiave  seen  many 
an  amiable  pieci!  of  deformit v ;  and  have  ob84;r\'ed 
a  certain  chiHii fulness  in  as  bad  a  system  of  fea- 
tures as  ever  was  clapped  together,  which  hath 
appeanni  more  lovely  than  all  the  blooming 
cnarms  of  an  insolcnt'beauty.  There  is  a  double 
praisi?  due  to  virtue,  when  it  is  lod^^Hl  in  a  body 
tliat  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  vice ;  in  many  8uch  cases  the  soul  and  body 
do  not  seem  to  lie  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this 
nature.  There  chanced  to  be  a  great  physiogno- 
mist in  his  time  at  Alliens,  who  had  made  strange 
discoveries  of  men's  tempers  and  inclinations  by 
their  outward  irppearances.  StK^rales'  dif)Ciples, 
that  they  might  put  this  artist  to  the  trial,  carried 
him  to  their  inu>ter.  whom  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  did  not  know  he  was  then  in  company 
with  him.  After  a  short  examination  of  his  face, 
the  physiognomist  pronounc4;d  him  the  most  lewd, 
libiuinous,  drunken  old  fellow  that  he  had  ever 
met  with  in  his  whole  life.  Upon  which  the  dis- 
ciples all  burst  out  aiaughinif,  as  thinking  they 
had  detected  the  falsehood  and  vanity  of  his  ait 
But  Socrates  told  them,  that  the  principles  of  his 
art  might  be  very  true,  notwithstanding  his  pre 
sent  mistake ;  for  that  he  himself  was  naturally 


•Thli  doubtlen  rrflmi  to  BapUsU  della  Porta*i  floaooa 
book  De  llamana  PhrsrioinuMni*;  which  has  ran  throogb 
maiqr  editioDii,  both  In  Latin  and  ItalisB.    IIsdlid\ik\VW 
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inclined  to  those  mirticiilir  Ticeii  which  the  phj- 
Aiognoniist  had  uiscoTered  in  his  oountenauce, 
but  that  he  had  conquered  the  strong  dispoai- 
tious  he  was  bom  with,  by  the  dictates  of  phi- 
losophy.* 

We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  author,!  that 
Socrates  very  much  resembled  Silenus  in  his  face; 
which  we  find  to  ha?o  been  very  rightly  observed 
from  tlie  statues  and  busts  of  l>oth,  that  are  still 
extant;  as  well  as  on  several  antique  seals  and 
precious  stones,  which  are  frequently  enough  to 
oe  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But 
however  observations  of  this  nature  may  Rome- 
tiiues  hold,  a  wise  man  should  be  ^uirticularly 
cautious  how  he  gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward 
appearance.  It  is  an  im^paraUe  injuHlicc  wc  are 
guilty  of  toward  one  another,  when  we  are  pre- 
judiced by  the  looks  and  features  of  those  whom 
we  do  not  know.  How  often  do  wo  conceive 
hatred  against  a  person  of  worth,  or  fancy  a  man 
to  be  proud  or  ill-natured  by  his  OKpect,  whom  we 
think  we  cannot  esteem  too  much  when  wc  are 
acoiiainted  with  hin  real  characti*r?  Dr.  Moore, 
in  nis  admirable  System  of  Ethics,  reckons  this 
particular  inclination  to  take  a  prejudice  against 
a  man  for  his  Imiks,  among  t)ie  smaller  vices 
in  morality,  and,  if  I  remember,  gives  it  the 
name  of  a  **pro9opoUp9ia."X — ^L. 


No.  87.]    SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1711. 


-Nimlum  no  ciwle  oolori. — ^Yimo.,  Eel.  ii,  17. 


Tmut  not  too  much  to  au  enctunting  focv. — Drtdxx. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  several  of  my  specu- 
lations to  brin^  people  to  an  unconcerned  beha- 
vior, with  relation  to  thoir  persoiiA,  whether  beau- 
tiful or  defective.  As  the  secrets  of  the  U^ly  club 
were  exposed  to  the  public,  that  men  migut  see 
there  were  some  noble  spirits  in  the  age  who  are 
not  at  all  displeased  with  themselves  u|>on  con- 
siderations which  they  have  no  choice  in;  so  the  dis- 
course concerning  IdolM  tended  to  lessen  the  value 
people  put  upon  tliemselves  from  pi'rsonal  advan- 
taged and  gitts  of  nature.  As  to  tne  latter  species 
of  mankind — the  beauties,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male— they  are  generally  the  moAt  niitractable 
people  of  all  others.  You  are  so  excessively  per- 
plexed with  the  particularities  in  their  behavior, 
that  to  be  at  eAse,  one  wouhl  be  apt  to  wish  there 
were  no  such  creatures.  I'hey  expect  so  great 
allowances,  and  give  so  little  to  others,  that,  they 
who  have  to  deal  with  them  find,  in  the  main,  a 
man  with  a  better  pc>r80ii  than  onliuary,  and  a 
beautiful  woman,  might  be  very  happily 'changi>d 
for  such  to  whom  nature  has'  been  lens  liberal. 
The  handsome  fellow  is  usually  ko  much  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  fine  woman  has  something  so 
becoming,  that  there  is  no  enduring  either  of 
them.  It  has  therefore  lieen  generally  my  choice 
to  mix  with  cheerful  ugly  creatures.ratlier  than 

SBntlemen  who  are  graceful  enough  to  omit  or  to 
o  what  they  please,  or  beauties  who  have  chnrnis 
enough  to  do  and  say  what  would  be  disobliging 
in  any  but  themselves. 

Diffidence  and  presumption,  upon  account  of  our 
persons,  are  equally  faults ;  ana  both  arise  from 
the  want  of  knowing,  or  rather  endeavoring  to 
know  ourselves,  and  for  what  we  ought  to  bo 
valued  or  neglected.    But  indeed  I  did  not  ima- 


*  deer.  Taw.  Qa.  S  et  I)e  Farto.  f  1*1*^.  ConviT. 

XA.  OraHL wonl«  OMd  In  th*  N.  T.  Rom.,  U,  11,  and  Epfa.  tl, 
•  :  wbara  It  !•  aaU  that  **  Qod  U  no  reapwri^r  of  penoDa."— 
Ban  It  rignttaa  a  pr4<>dte  lislnit  a  paoraon  fbrmad  from  hia 
~~    *  ~       I  taty  too  histlij. 


gine  these  little  eonsideratioiia  and  eoqnet 
could  have  the  ill  consequences  I  find  they  b 
by  the  following  letters  of  my  corrcsponde 
where  it  seems  Mauty  is  thrown  into  the  acco' 
in  matters  of  sale,  to  those  who  receive  no  ff 
from  the  charmers. 


tt 


Mr.  Sfsctatoe, 


June 


"After  I  have  assured  you  I  am  in  every  res 
one  of  the  handsomest  young  girls  about  tow 
need  be  particular  in  nothing  but  tlie  make  of 
face,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  exactly  < 
This  I  take  to  proceed  fnim  a  tem]>cr  that  i 
rally  inclines  me  both  to  speak  and  hear. 

'*  With  this  account  you  may  wonder  how  1 
have  the  vanity  to  oner  myself  as  a  candii 
which  I  now  do,  to  the  society  whore  the  Sp 
tor  and  Hecatissa  have  been  admitted  with  so  i 
applause.  I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  mind 
very  defective  I  am  in  everything  that  is  u 
I  am  too  sensible  of  my  own  unworthiness  in 
particular,  and  therefore  I  only  propose  myse 
a  foil  to  the  club. 

*'  You  see  how  honest  I  have  been  to  confc( 
my  imperfections,  which  is  a  great  deal  to 
from  a  woman,  and  what  I  hope  you  will  en 
age  with  the  favor  of  your  interest. 

'*  There  can  be  no  objection  made  on  the 
of  the  matchless  Hecatissa,  since  it  is  cert 
shall  be  in  no  danger  of  giving  her  the  least 
sion  of  jealousy;  and  then  a  joint  stool  i; 
very  lowest  place  at  the  table  is  all  the  honoi 
is  coveted  by 

"  Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"  RoftALixn 

"  P.  S.  I  have  sacrificed  my  necklace  to  pu 
the  public  lottery  against  the  common  ei 
And  last  Saturday,  about  three  o'clock  in  I 
temoon,  I  l>egan  to  patch  indifferently  on 
sides  of  my  face." 

'*  Ma.  SpxcTATom,  London,  June  7, 1' 

"Upon  reading  your  late  dissertation  coi 
ing  idols,  I  cannot  out  complain  to  you  that 
are,  in  six  or  seven  places  of  this  city,  < 
houses  kept  by  persons  of  that  Histerhoou. 
idols  sit  and  receive  all  day  long  the  udorati 
the  youth  within   such   and    such   <IiNtric 
know,  in  particular,  goods  are  not  entered  a 
ought  to  be  at  the  custom-house,  nor  law  r 
p(!rused  at  the  temple,  by  reason  of  one  1 
who  detains  the  young  merchants  t(N)  loni 
'Change,  and  another  fair  one  who  keeps  tl 
dents  at  her  hou^e  when  tliey  Mhould  be  at 
It  would  l>e  worth  your  while  to  see  how  th 
aU*rs  altenitttely  offer  incense  to  thoir  idol 
what  heart-burnings  arise  in  those  who  w 
their  turn  to  receive  kind  aKp«»cts  from  tlios 
thrones  which  all  the  company,  but  thene 
coll  the  bars.     I  Raw  a  gt-ntlcnian  turn  as  ] 
anhes,  becausje  an  idol  turned  the  suj^ar  ii 
dish  frtr  his  rival,  and  careleHxly  calh^u  the 
t4>  serve  him,  with  a  *  Sirrah!  why  don't  v« 
the  ^ntleiuan  the  box  to  please  himself? 
tain  it  is,  that  a  very  hopefiil  young  man  i 
ken  with  leads  in  his  poekets  below -bridge 
he  intended  to  drown  himself,  because  h 
would  wash  the  dish  in  which  Khe  had  b 
drunk  tea,  before  she  would  let  him  use  it. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  a  person  past  bt*ing  ainoroi 
do  not  give  this  information  out  of  envy  « 
ousy,  but  I  am  a  real  sufferer  by  it.  These 
take  anything  for  tea  and  cofhiC ;  I  saw  o 
terday  surfeit  to  make  his  court  I  and 
rivals,  at  the  same  time,  loud  in  the  coroi 
tion  of  liquors  that  went  against  everybody 
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room  that  was  not  in  love.  While  thene  young  | 
fellows  resign  their  RtoinachR  with  their  hearts,  j 
and  driuk  ut  the  idol  in  thin  niaiiner,  we  who 
come  to  do  buMiitntH  or  talk  poliiicH  are  utterly 
poinoned.  They  haru  alno  drains  for  those  who 
are  more  enamored  than  ordinary ;  and  it  is  very 
eommon  fi>r  MUch  aai  are  too  low  hi  constitution  to  ' 
ogle  the  141  ol  upon  the  8tren<^h  of  t4'a,  to  fluster 
themseWi's  with  warmer  liquora :  thus  all  pre- 
tendeni  advance  as  fast  as  they  can  to  a  ferer  or  a 
diabetes.  I  must  repeat  to  you,  that  I  do  not 
look  with  an  e%'il  eve  upon  the  profit  of  the  idols 
or  the  diversions  of  tlie  lovert ;  what  I  hope  from 
this  remonstrance,  is  <»n]y  that  we  plain  people 
■saj  not  be  served  as  if  we  were  idolaters ;  but 
thil  from  the  time  of  publisliin^!'  this  in  your 

Sper,  the  idols  would   mix  ratsbane  only  for 
sir  admirers,  and  take  more  care  of  us  who 
dont  lore  them.  "  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

B.  "  T.  T." 


No.  86.]    MONDAY,  JUNE  11,  1711. 

Qnid  <koabd  fiuitBt,  moftent  mm  talia  ftiret? 

Vim.,  E6L  lU,  16. 

What  vtll  not  msflton  do,  when  Mrrsatfl  tfaiu  prMome? 

"  Mm.  SPKLTAToa,  May  30, 1711. 

"  I  have  no  small  value  for  your  endeavors  to 
lay  before  the  world  what  may  escape  their  obser- 
vation, and  yet  highly  conduces  to  their  service. 
Ton  have,  I  think,  succetnled  very  well  on  many 
aobjects ;  and  seem  to  have  been  conversant  in 
very  different  scenes  of  life.  But  in  the  consider- 
ations of  mankind,  as  a  Spectator,  you  should  not 
omit  circainstaiiccs  whicti  relate  to  the  inferior 
part  of  th«  world,  aiiv  more  than  those  which 
eonecni  the  zreater.  There  is  one  thing  in  par- 
ticular, which  I  wonder  you  have  not  touched 
upjn — and  that  is  the  general  C(»rrnption  of  man- 
ner* in  the  Servants  of  Great  Britain.  1  am  a 
man  that  have  traveled  and  seen  many  nations, 
but  have  for  seven  years  la^t  past  reKided  con- 
ifCaiitlv  in  London  or  within  twenty  miles  of  it. 
In  this  time  I  have  contracted  a  numerous  ac- 
qvaiutaiice  amting  the  l>est  sort  of  people,  and 
have  hardlv  found  one  of  them  happy  in  their 
lUTvaritA.  This  is  mattiT  of  great  astonishinont 
to  fonrigners,  and  all  such  as  have  visited  fon>igii 
countrie<i  ;  e-ip^Krially  since  we  cannot  but  observe, 
that  th«-re  is  no  nart  of  the  world  where  servants 
have  tlio*ie  priviie;.^  and  aii vantages  as  in  Kng- 
land.  They  have  nowhere  else  such  plentiful 
diet,  large  wages,  or  indulgent  liberty.  There  is 
BO  place  where  they  labor  less,  and  yet  where  thev 
are  so  little  respectful,  more  wast^'ful,  more  negli- 
gent, or  where  thev  Mi  frecjueutly  change  their 
Diatfters.  T«i  this  (  attribute,  in  a  ^reat  measure, 
the  fre<[uent  niblH'ries  and  Ioss(*s  which  we  suffer 
on  the  hiich-rosd  and  in  (»iir  own  ht>us4>s.  That 
indeed  which  gives  me  the  present  thoti^ht  of  this 
kind  is,  that  a  careless  groom  of  mine  has  spoii^Hl 
raft  the  prettiest  pad  in  the  world  with  only  riding 
him  ten  miles  .  and  I  assure  you,  if  1  'were  to 
make  a  register  of  all  the  horses  I  have  known 
thus  abus<*d  by  the  negligence  of  servants,  the 
nouher  would'  mount  a  regiment.  I  wish  you 
would  give  us  your  observations,  that  we  iiiay 
know  how  to  treat  these  rogues,  or  th:it  we  mjis- 
t«ni  may  enter  into  mea<tures  to  reform  them. 
Fray  give  us  a  speculation  in  general  about  ser- 
▼anta,  and  you  make  me,  "  Yours, 

"  Philo-Britanmcus." 

"  P.  S.  Prav  do  not  omit  the  mention  of  grooms 
ia  particular.'* 


This  honest  gentleman,  who  is  so  desiroas  thai 
I  should  write  a  satire  upon  grooms,  has  a  great 
deal  of  reason  for  his  resentment ;  and  1  know  no 
evil  which  touches  all  mankind  so  much  aa  thii 
of  the  misbehavior  of  servants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs  wholly  upon 
men-servants ;  and  I  can  attribute  the  licentious- 
ness which  has  at  present  prevailed  among  thflun, 
to  nothing  but  what  a  hnndred  before  me  hava 
ascribed  it  to  the  custom  of  giving  board-wages. 
This  one  instance  of  false  economy  is  sufficient  to 
debauch  the  whole  nation  of  servants,  and  makes 
them  as  it  were  but  for  some  part  of  their  time  in 
that  quality.  They  are  either  attending  in  places 
where  they  meet  and  run  into  clubs,  or  eue,  if 
thev  wait  at  taverns,  they  eat  after  their  masters, 
ana  reserve  their  wages  for  other  occasions.  From 
hence  it  arises,  that  they  are  but  in  a  lower  de- 
gree what  their  masters  themselves  are  ;  and  usa- 
ally  affect  an  imitation  of  theii  manners  :  and  yon 
have  in  liveries,  beaux,  fops  and  coxcombs,  in  as 
high  perfection  as  among  people  that  keep  oqiiip« 
a^es.  It  is  a  common  humor  among  the  retinue 
of  the  people  of  quality,  when  they  are  in  thsir 
revels — that  is,  when  tney  are  out  of  their  mas- 
ters' sight— to  assume  in  a  humorous  way  ths 
names  and  titles  of  those  whose  liveries  they  wear. 
By  which  means,  characters  and  distinctions  be- 
come so  familiar  to  them,  that  it  is  to  this,  among 
other  causes,  one  may  impute  a  certain  insolence 
among  our  servants,  that  they  take  no  notice  of 
any  gentleman,  though  they  know  him  ever  so 
well,  except  he  is  an  accjuaintance  of  their  master. 

My  obscurity  and  taciturnity  leave  me  at  liberty, 
without  scandal,  to  dine,  if  I  think  fit,  at  a  com- 
mon ordinary,  in  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  most 
sumptuous  house  of  entertainment.  Falling  in 
the  other  day  at  a  victualing- house  near  the  house 
of  ])eers,  I  heard  the  maiu  come  down  and  tell 
the  landlady  at  the  bar,  that  my  lord  bishou 
swore  he  would  throw  her  out  at  the  window,  if 
she  did  not  bring  up  more  mild  beer,  and  that  mv 
lord  duke  would  nave  a  double  mug  of  purl. 
My  surprise  was  increased,  in  hearing  loud  and 
rustic  voices  speak  and  answer  to  each  other 
upon  the  public  affairs,  by  the  names  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  nobiiity ;  till  of  a  sudden  one 
came  running  in.  and  cried  the  house  w^as  rising. 
Down  came  all  the  company  together,  and  away  t 
The  ale-house  was  immtKiiately  filled  with  clamor, 
and  Kcori  ug  one  mug  to  the  marquis  of  such  a 
I>luee,  oil  and  vinegar  to  such  an  carl,  three 
quart.s  to  my  new  lord  for  wetting  his  title,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  a  thing  too  notorious  to  mention 
the  cn»wds  of  servants,  and  their  insolence,  near 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  stairs  toward  the  su- 
preme assembly,  where  there  is  a  universal  mock- 
ery of  all  order,  such  ri<>tou8  clamor  and  licen- 
tious confusi<m,  that  one  wtuild  think  the  whole 
natitm  lived  in  jest,  and  that  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  rule  and  distinction  among  us. 

The  next  \Aace  of  reK(>rt,  w^hcrein  the  servile 
world  are  let  loose,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde- 
park,  while  the  gentry  are  at  the  ring.  Hither 
pcMtple  bring  their  lackeys  out  of  state,  and  here 
It  is  that  all  they  say  at 'their  tables,  and  act  in 
their  houses,  is  communicated  to  the  whole  town. 
Theri'  are  men  of  wit  in  all  c<mdition8  of  life ; 
and  mixing  with  these  iieople  at  their  diversions* 
I  have  heard  coquettes  and  prudes  as  well  rallied* 
and  insolence  and  pride  exposed  (allowing  for 
their  want  of  education)  with  as  much  humor  and 
g«MHl  siMisc,  as  in  the  politest  companies.  It  is  a 
general  observation,  that  all  dependents  run  in 
some  measure  into  the  manners  and  behavior  of 
those  whf'in  they  serve.  Tou  shall  frequently 
meet  with  overs  and  men  of  intriguo  smoix^  t& 
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lackeys  as  W3II  as  afcWliito's  or  in  the  side-boxes. 
I  remomber  some  jears  ago  an  instance  of  this 
kind.  A  footnian  to  a  captain  of  the  ^ards 
need  frpquentlj,  when  his  master  was  out  of  the 
way,  to  carry  on  amours  and  make  assignations 
in  nis  master's  clothes.  The  fellow  had  a  very 
mod  person,  and  there  are  Tcry  many  women  who 
Sifaik  no  farther  than  the  outside  of  a  gentleman : 
beside  which  he  was  almost  as  learned  a  man  as 
the  colonel*  himself:  I  say,  thus  qualified,  the 
fellow  could  scrawl  biUeU'doux  so  well,  and  fur- 
nish a  conrersation  on  the  common  topics,  that  he 
had,  as  they  call  it,  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his 
hands.  It  happened  one  day,  that  coming  down 
a  tavern  stairs,  in  his  master's  fine  ^lard  coat, 
with  a  well-dressed  woman  masked,  he  met  the 
eolonel  coming  up  witn  other  company ;  but  with 
ready  assurance  he  quitted  his  lady,  came  up  to 
him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  know  you  have  too  much 
T«S]>oct  for  yourself  to  cane  me  in  this  honorable 
habit.  But  you  see  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case, 
and  on  that  score  also  vou  will  put  off  your  anger 
till  I  have  told  you  all  another  time.'^  After  a 
little  pause  tlie  colonel  cleared  up  his  countenance, 
and  with  an  air  of  familiarity  whispered  to  his 
roan  apart,  "Sirrah,  bring  the  lady  with  you  to 
ask  pardun  for  you :"  then  aloud,  "  Look  to  it. 
Will,  I'll  never  forp^ive  you  else."  The  fellow 
went  back  to  his  mistress,  and  telling  her  with 
a  loud  voice  and  an  oath,  that  was  the  honcstest 
fellow  in  the  world,  conveyed  her  to  a  hackney- 
ooach. 

But  the  many  irregularities  committed  by  ser- 
vants in  the  places  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  in 
theaters,  of  which  masters  are  generally  the  oc- 
casions, are  too  various  not  to  need  being  re- 
anmed  on  another  occasion. — R. 


No.  89.]    TUESDAY,  JUNE  12,  1711. 


-I^etlte  hino,  JuTeneM]uo  fenesqne, 


Flnem  anlmo  cerium,  miMrliique  viAttca  eanit. 
Crw  hoc  flet.    Idem  cran  flet.    QnkI  f  quasi  magnum, 
Ntmpe  diem  donaaf  Md  cum  lux  altera  Tenit, 
Jam  cra«  hMUimum  connumpiiimuii;  aooe  aUud  eraa 
Sf^rit  hot  annoa,  et  semper  paulum  erit  nitm. 
Kam  quamrln  prope  tc,  quamrb  tMuone  cub  ano^ 
VMionUm  Mse  flruittra  aeetabere  cauthum. 

Pus.,  Sat  V,  64b 

Pns.  From  thee  both  old  and  young  with  ]>raAt  laan 
Xba  bound!  of  good  and  evil  to  dixcem. 

OoRX.  Unhappy  he,  who  does  thii  wcuic  a4J<mni, 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  neorch  delay : 
His  lasy  morrow  will  be  like  ttxlay. 

PBii.  Bui  In  one  day  of  uaso  too  much  to  borrow? 

Coair.  Yoa,  sure ;  for  yestenlay  was  once  to-monow. 
That  yesterday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gain'd ; 
And  all  thy  fruitleis  di^s  will  thus  be  drained; 
Jot  thou  hast  more  to-morrows  yet  to  ask, 
And  wilt  be  erer  to  begin  thy  task; 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  chariot-wheels,  are  curst, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  iu  reach  the  first— Detdih. 

As  MY  correspondents  upon  the  subject  of  love 
are  very  numerous,  it  is  my  design,  if  possible,  to 
TBxige  them  under  several  heads,  and  address  my- 
seirto  Uicm  at  different  tiroes.  The  first  branch 
of  them,  to  whose  service  I  shall  dedicate  this 
paper,  are  those  that  have  to  do  with  women  of 
dilatory  tempers,  who  are  for  spinning  out  the 
time  of  courtship  to  an  immoderate  length,  with- 
out being  able  either  to  close  with  their  lovers  or 
to  dismiss  them.  I  have  many  letters  by  me  filled 
with  complaints  against  this  sort  of  women.  In 
one  of  them  no  less  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the 
coif  t  tells  me,  that  he.  began  his  suit  vicmmo  wmo 
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Gnvlft  teeundi,  before  he  had  been  a  iwelvmi 
at  the  Temple ;  that  he  prosecuted  it  for  i 
years  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  that  at 
sent  he  is  a  Serjeant  at  law  ;  and  notwithstai 
he  hoped  that  matters  would  have  been  long 
brougnt  to  an  issue,  the  fair  one  still  demui 
am  so  well  pleased  with  tliis  gentleman's  f^ 
Uiat  I  shall  distinguish  this  sect  of  women  b 
title  of  Demurrers.    I  find  by  another  letter 
one  who  calls  himself  Thyrsi s,  that  his  mi 
has  been  demurring  above  these  seven  years, 
among  all  my  plaintiffs  of  Uiis  nature,  I  mod 
the  unfortunate  Philander,  a  man  of  a  coi 
passion  and  plentiful  fortune,  who  sets  forti 
the  timorous  and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  den 
till  she  is  past  child-bearing.     Strephon  a; 
by  his  letter  to  be  a  very  choleric  lover,  a 
irrevocably  smitten  with  one  that  demurs  0 
self-interest.    He  tells  nie  with  great  passio 
she  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youtn ;  thi 
drilled  him  to  five  and  fifty,  and  that  he 
believes  she  will  drop  him  in  his  old  age, 
can  find  her  account  in  auotlier.    I  shall  cot 
this  narrative  with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam 
well,  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  who  it  seems.  I 
last  married  a  Demurrer.    I  must  only  pr 
that  Sam,  who  is  a  very  eood  boUlc-comp 
has  been  the  diversion  of  his  friends,  upi 
count  of  his  passion,  ever  since  the  year  om 
sand  six  hundred  and  eighty>one. 

"Dkak  Sib, 

*'  You  know  very  well  my  passion  for  Mn 
tha.  and  what  a  dance  she  has  led  me.    Shi 
me  out  at  the  age  of  two-aud-tweuty,  said  c 
with  me  above  thirty  years.    1  have  loved  1 
she  is  grown  as  gray  as  a  cat,  and  am  with 
ado  become  the  master  of  her  person,  sue 
is,  at  present.    She  is  however  in  ray  eye 
charming  old  woman.    We  often  lament  t 
did  not  marry  sooner,  but  she  has  uobc 
blame  for  it  out  herself.     You  know  ver 
that  she  would  never  think  of  me  while  a] 
a  tooth  in  her  head.     I  have  put  tlie  date 
passion  (anno  amori»  trigtsimo  prima    inst 
posy  on  my  wedding-ring.    I  expect  yon 
send  me  a  congratulatory  letter,  or,  if  you 
an  epithalaraium  upon  tnis  occasion. 

"  Mrs.  Martha's  and  yours  eternally, 

"Sam  Hopew; 

In  order  to  banish  an  ^vil  out  of  the  wori 
does  not  only  produce  a  great  uneasiness 
vate  persons,  but  has  also  a  very  bad  iufluc 
the  public,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  i 
aemurrage,  from  two  or  three  reflections  t 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  thoughts  of  i 
readers. 

First  of  all,  I  would  have  them  serious! 
on  the  shortness  of  their  time.  Life  is  ni 
enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all  her  tricki 
timorous  woman  drops  into  her  grave  bef 
is  done  deliberating.  Were  the  age  of  n 
same  that  it  was  before  the  flood,  a  ladi 
sacrifice  half  a  century  to  a  scruple,  and" 
ortliree  ages  in  demurring.  Had  8ne  nine  1; 
years  good,  she  might  hold  out  to  the  con 
of  the  Jews  before  she  tliough  fit  to  be  pi 
upon.  But,  alas  I  she  ought  to  play  her 
haste,  when  she  considers  that  she  is  sudc 
quit  the  stage,  and  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  desire  mi 
readers  to  consider  that  as  the  term  of  life  j 
that  of  beauty  is  much  shorter.  The  fine 
wrinkles  in  a  few  years,  and  loses  the  1 
of  its  coloring  ao  soon,  tliat  we  have  scar 
to  admirt  it    I  might  embeUiah  this  aufag^ 
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mn*  mnd  nunliowK,  and  (several  o\\wr  iii;^iiiou8 
eonceilM.  which  I  may  piMMibly  ruMrve  for  another 
oopirtuiiitT. 

Theix*  w  a  third  considoration  xi'hich  I  would 
lik«vi«o  reconiinpiid  to  a  doiiturnT — and  that  is, 
the  g^cvat  duni^r  of  her  falling  in  love  whon  hIih 
»  ahniit  threescore,  if  i»hc  cannot  witisfy  her 
doubta  and  M:riipleH  befuro  that  lime.  TJiere  is 
a  kind  of  Inr^i^r  pprintr,  that  ^(»m«*timn8  gt^tn  into 
the  bloo«l  of  an  old  woman,  and  tnnm  her  into  a 
▼err  odd  s«)rt  of  an  aninml.  I  would  therefore 
have  the  dvinnrrer  consider  whnt  a  strauf^  dmire 
the  will  mak«%  if  vhe  chanccH  to  get  over  all  diflli- 
coltiofl,  and  comes  to  a  iinnl  rebolution,  in  tliat 
UiNeai»onabJe  part  of  her  life. 

I  woald  not  however  be  understood,  by  any- 
thint:  I  have  here  said,  to  diHcourai<:c  that  natural 
modittty  in  the  sex,  which  reiiderB  a  retnuit  from 
the  fint  approaches  of  a  lover  lK>th  fsishionable 
and  gTaretui.  All  that  1  intend  is.  to  advise 
them,  when  they  are  prompted  by  rc>ason  and  in- 
dinAtion,  to  de'mur  only  out  of  form,  and  so  far 
■•  deeeru^y  requires.  A  virtui>us  woman  should 
xryect  the 'first  ofler  of  marriai;,^.  as  a  ^od  man 
due^that  of  a  bishopric;  but  I  would  adviso  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  to  persist  in  refusing  what 
tlMj  t«cretly  approve.  I  would  in  this  particular 
pnipoae  tJie  example  of  Eve  to  all  her  daughters, 
at  Jlilton  has  represented  her  in  Uie  following 
passage,  which  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
entire,  though  only  the  tweh'e  last  lines  are  to  my 
purpose. 

The  rib  he  fbrm'd  and  fiu^blonM  with  hb  handa : 
Fs'Irr  hif>  f<>nnlii|;  h»nds  a  vix'titure  gri'w, 
MaD-liket  but  different  mx;  vu  lovely  (air, 
Tkkt  what  fireni'd  fair  in  all  the  W(irld,  mem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  »umin'd  up,  in  her  cnntainM, 
And  in  her  loolu;  irliirb  tWm  that  time  infua'd 
fvcetoerti  Into  mj  heart  unfolt  before. 
And  into  mil  IhlnKa  from  her  cir  in)<pir'd 
The  ■pirit  of  Iwe  an<l  amoruua  delight. 

Hie  diwppear  d,  and  left  ine  dark ;  I  wak'd 
To  find  Ler,  or  brcrer  to  deplore 
Bcr  hMV,  and  other  pleasure*  all  allure : 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  nut  fiir  oS, 
bu  b  u  1  fi-.w  hvr  in  mv  dream,  adom'd 
With  i^hat  all  earth  ortoaTi-n  nnild  be.^tow 
To  mak«*  li(-r  amiable.    On  ihi*  cnme, 
Led  bj  h*T  hi^venly  Makvr  though  aii«een. 
And  ;;iii<led  by  biJ<  toice,  tun  uiiiuform'd 
or  nupii^l  (canrtity  and  uiarriA(;e  ritci>: 
Gniiv  wap-  in  all  hrr  ftppff,  Hcat'ii  in  lier  eye, 
In  L'Trry  ir<»iitnre  dignity  ""d  love. 
I,  cvrryijfd,  mukl  not  (iirbear  aloud : 

*'llii^  turn  bhlli  maiu  iuji«iid^:  thou  h:u(  fulCU'd 
Th/  worl-..  Cmttor  U^unUHiuii  and  bcnl;^: 
liiTMT  c-r  ail  tidnini  foir:  but  fAirrft  tliiH 
(Jf  ail  thy  cifta,  nur  envie^t.    I  now  ree 
Jfene  c>f  uiy  Imue,  flei>h  of  my  flesh,  my«o!t" 

Fl.e  heard  me  ihxu^  and  thuuKh  dhinely  brought, 
Yet  in:i<o-nr^  and  \ir)du  DiOilc'«ty. 
Her  virtue,  nnil  tlie  cnitMnenro  of  hrr  ^ortli. 
That  i»ould  lie  wouM,  Hnd  luit  unwiUirht  be  won, 
^^t  ob>a>U4i.  n4it  iibiruiiiTe.  but  rctir'J, 
Tbw  m'»rr  n^r^i^uble— ♦jr,  (••  ^ay  n!l. 
XViUT-i-  b-TMOf.  thouuh  pan?  of  .<inful  thoufrht, 
llr*Mi;.'}|t  in  bcr  to.  that  ^«K'inl;  aie  nhe  tum'd. 

I  f>ll«.ta'-i  hi^r:  Fhti  vrhut  w.i«  Lunor  knew, 
Aii-i  miih  <jU-i<quiunh  niajrsty  upfnivM 

II  v  J  ]i.>^ri->I  :va.tf'ii.    To  the  i-.u.  Cial  bi>wer 
I  f*-i  hur  hlufhing  iikc  the  m'»rn 

L.  i*Aa.iuut.  liOtoT,  >iii,  40(^—611. 


So.  90.]    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  13,    1711. 


-Mnfmo^  line  viribu;'  Iznh 


Inraivixm  furlt- 


ViEO.,  Oiior^.  iii,  90. 

In  all  the  rajTO  of  Impotent  dr»-ln>, 

Tlie  &^-l  a  qa';nehle»«  tiame,  a  fruitier  fire. 

Tbise  is  not.  in  my  oniuion,  a  consideration 
Bore  fdec'^ual  to  cxtinguisn  inordinate  doires  in 
(he  Boul  of  man,  than  the  notions  of  Plato  and 
kit  bUfOwen  upon   that  lubject.    They  tell  us, 


that  every  passion  which  has  been  contracted  by 
the  sold  during  her  residence  in  the  l>ody  remains 
with  her  in  a  s(>paratc  state ;  and  that  tHe  soul  in 
the  body,  or  out  of  the  bodv,  differs  no  more  than 
the  man  does  from  himself  when  he  itt  in  his 
house,  or  in  open  air.  When  therefore  the  obscene 
passions  in  particular  have  once  tnken  root,  and 
spread  themselves  in  the  soul,  they  cleave  to  her 
inseparably,  and  remain  in  her  forever,  after  the 
body  is  cast  off  and  thrown  aside.  A  s  an  argument 
to  confirm  this  their  doctrine,  they  observe,  that  a 
lewd  youth  who  goes  on  in  a  continued  course  of 
voluptuousness,  advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidi- 
nous old  man  ;  and  that  the  passion  survives  in 
the  mind  when  it  is  altogether  dead  in  the  lx>dy ; 
nay,  tliat  the  desire  grows  more  violent,  and  (liae 
all  otlier  habits)  gathers  strength  by  age,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  lias  no  ]K)wer  of  executing  it« 
own  purposes.  If,  say  tliey,  the  soul  is  the  most 
subject  to  these  pashions  at  a  time  when  it  has  the 
least  instigations  from  the  body,  we  may  well  sup- 

})ose  she  will  still  retain  them  when  she  is  entire- 
y  divested  of  it.  The  very  substance  of  the  soul 
is  festered  with  them,  the  gangrene  is  gone  too 
far  to*  be  ever  cured ;  the  inllammation  will  rage 
to  all  eternity. 

In  this  therefore  (say  the  Platdnists)  consists 
the  punishment  of  a  voluptuous  niun  after  death, 
lie  IS  tormented  with  desires  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  gratify  ;  solicited  by  a  passion  thai 
has  neither  objects  nor  organs  adapted  to  it.  He 
lives  in  a  state  of  invincible  desire  and  impo- 
tence, and  always  burns  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he 
always  despairs' to  possess.  It  is  for  this  reason 
(says  Plato^  that  the  souls  of  the  de^d  appear 
frequently  in  cemeteries,  and  hover  about  the 
places  where  tluiir  bo<lies  are  buried,  still  hanker- 
ing after  tlieir  old  brutal  pleasun*s,  and  desiring 
again  to  enter  the  body  that  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilling  them. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  liavo  made 
use  of  this  Platonic  notion,  so  far  as  it  regards 
the  subsistence  of  our  passions  after  death,  with 
grt-at  beauty  and  stri>ngth  of  nvison.  Plato  in- 
deed carries  the  thoui^ht  very  far  wlu-n  he  grafts 
up<m  it  his  iminion  of  ghosts  appearing  in  places 
of  burial.  Though.  1  must  cojifeiss,  if  one  did 
believe  that  the  denarleil  souls  of  men  and  womeu 
wandered  up  and  down  these  lower  regions,  and 
entertained  thi'mselvts  with  the  sight  of  their 
sptH^ies,  one  cordd  not.  <U*vise  a  mon'  proper  hell 
for  an  impure  spirit  tliau  that  which  Plato  has 
touched  upon. 

The  ancientH  s<^em  to  have  drawn  such  a  state 
of  tonniMits  in  the  di'scriplion  of  Tantalus,  who 
was  pMnishod  wiih  tlu;  rage  of  an  eternal  thir^t, 
and  s<'t  up  to  the  chin  in  water  that  fled  from  his 
lips  whenever  he  attempted  to  drink  it. 

Virgil,  who  has  casillie  wlu>h«  ?.ysN^m  of  Pla- 
tonic philosi>]ihy,  so  fur  as  it  relates  to  the  soul 
of  man,  inti>  l.ieautiftil  allegories,  in  tht*  sixth 
book  of  his  ..Eneid  t^ives  us  the  ])iini'<inn«  lit  of  a 
voluptuary  afifr  death,  not  unlike  that  which  we 
are  here  .-JK'aking  of  : 

liuc«;nt  '.Tiii-'iIUni''  aVU 


Aun-a  fui'ra  t«:rl''.  cj  .i?j«'jiit;  ante  orn  pnrain 
Ktvibitf  luMi :  fuiiiiiuiii  uinximn  juxlu 
Ari'ufiat,  i>r  innuiiiii't  |  r-iii-H-l  f.jnlin/i*r,>  ini;Daa«; 
llxur^ii'iuc  fai-du  ut'.o!l>'ij>',  i>(qiio  irjtoiint  <irn. 

Tliey  lie  lifl«nv  iiii  ir-iMfii  Ik*. Is  iil.sj>!u\M, 

AU'i  );r^).i:il  f<'a'<t)'  wi.'b  rr..:rl  \-i.m\>  nri)*  m(i<lc: 

The  quiHin  of  furi»'»  by  tlnir  j-iitc  i.-*  n-l, 

And  hnubhi'^  fnnii  thi-ir  uioutliN  thi^  untnutfl  meat 

\Vhi«h,  if  ihvy  Uiuih.  bi-r  l:i^•ill;:  :«»inki'ii  ^ln•  r*;ar«, 

Toi<Miig  liL-r  lorcL,  arid  lhuii<lcriii,(  in  their  i-urt. 

IlHTDKS. 

That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  severity  i»f  tide 
uiy  speculation  (which  utlierwise  may  lose  mt 
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aever&l  of  mj  polite  leaders),  I  sliall  traniilate  a 
■toiy  that  haH  ueeo  quoted  upoD  another  occasion 
by  one  of  the  niiist  leamecf  men  of  the  prusent 
age,  as  I  tind  it  in  the  original.  The  reaner  will 
see  i|f  IK  not  foreign  to  my  preMeut  subject,  and  1 
dare  say  will  think  it  a  lively  representation  of  a 
person  Ivin^  under  the  torments  of  such  a  kind 
of  tajitulirtni.  or  Platonic  hell,  as  that  which  we 
have  now  under  consideration.  Monsieur  Pontig- 
nun,  speaking  of  a  love-adventure  that  happcnra 
to  him  in  tliu  country,  gives  the  following  account 
of  it» 

'*Wlien  I  was  in  the  country  last  summer,  I 
was  oft4'ii  in  company  with  a  couple  of  charniini? 
women,  who  had  all  the  wit  and  beauty  one  could 
desire  in  female  companions,  with  a  dash  of  co- 
quetry, that  from  time  to  time  gave  rac  a  great 
mmiy  agnvable  torments.  I  was,  after  my  way, 
in  love  with  Ixtth  of  them,  and  had  such  fzequent 
opportunities  of  pleading  my  passion  to  them 
when  thuy  wert*  asunder,  that  1  had  rL>ason  to  hope 
for  particular  favors  from  each  of  them.  As  I 
was  walking  one  evening  in  my  chamber  with 
nothing  nliout  me  but  my  ni^ht-gown,  they  both 
came  into  my  room,  and  told  me  they  had  a  very 
pleasant  trick  to  put  upon  a  ireiitleman  that  was 
in  the  Mime  h<mse,  provided  1  would  l)ear  a  part 
in  it.  U]x»n  this  they  told  me  such  a  plausible 
story,  that  I  laughed  at  their  contrivance,  and 
a^jT^'d  to  do  whatever  they  should  require  of  me. 
Tliey  immediately  )N*gan  to  swaddle  me  up  in  my 
night-gown,  with  long  pieces  of  linen,  which  they 
ft»i(led  alniut  mu  till  tliey  had  wrnitfK'd  me  in 
above  a  hundred  yards  of  swath.     My  arms  wen; 

Cressed  to  my  sides,  and  my  legs  ch)8ed  together 
y  so  many  wrappers  4ine  over  anotlier,  that  I 
looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  As  1  stoi>d 
bolt -upright  upon  one  end  in  this  antique  figure. 
nue  ot  tile  lailies  burst  out  a-laughiiig.  "And 
now,  Pontignaii,"  says  she,  '*  wo  intend  to  perform 
the  promise  tlial  we  find  you  have  extorted  from 
each  of  us.  You  have  oTten  askcnl  the  favor  of 
us,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  a  better-bred  cavalier 
than  to  refuse  to  go  to  bed  to  two  ladies  that  de- 
sire it  »»f  you."  Aftei' having  stood  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, I  l>o;cged  them  to  uncas(>  me,  and  do  with  me 
what  they  ])leaMMl.  ''K^o,  no,"  said  they,  "we 
like  you  very  well  as  y<»u  are ;"  and  u]x»n  tliat 
ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houses, 
and  put  to  bi>d  in  all  my  swaddles.  The  rmun 
was  lighted  up  on  all  sides :  and  I  was  laid  very 
decently  Ix'tween  a  pair  of  sh<K>t«,  with  my  heaJl 
(which  was  indeed  the  onlv  part  I  could  move) 
upon  a  very  high  pillow:  thTs  was  no  so<mer  done, 
but  my  two  female  friends  came  into  bed  to  me  in 
their  ^nest  night-clothes.  You  may  easily  guess 
at  the  condition  of  a  man  that  saw  u  couple  of  the 
most  bi'autiful  women  in  the  world  undressed  and 
H-bed  with  him,  without  being  able  to  stir  hand 
or  f<iot.  I  Uigged  them  to  release  me,  and  strug- 
gled all  I  could  to  get  loose,  which  1  did  with  so 
much  violence,  tliat  about  midnight  th<;y  l)oth 
leaped  out  of  the  be<l,  crying  out  they  were  un- 
done. Hut  siHsing  me  sa/e,  they  took  their  posts 
again,  and  renewed  their  raillery.  Finding  all 
my  prayers  and  endeavors  were  lost,  I  composed 
myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  told  them  that  if 
they  would  not  unbind  me,  I  would  fall  asleep 
lK-twiH>n  tliem,  and  by  that  means  disgrace  tliem 
fi>re\er.  Hut,  alas!  this  was  impossible;  could  I 
have  U>(>n  disp<»sed  to  it,  they  would  have  pre- 
vented me  by  several  little  ill-natured  caresses 


*  Tho  itubntAnco  of  Um  ffiory  here  puvphnMid  in  taken 
trom  •  iitU«  Look  entitled  Acaileiuit  Uuanto,  printed  At  Puia 
ftnd  In  llull«nd  In  1682.  and  nfWrward  at  Anu«t^  in  1708.  See 
that  edit,,  p.  Iai5;  and  lint  Dutch  edit,  p.  100. 


and  endearmonts  which  they  bestowed  upon 
As  much  devoted  as  I  am  to  womankind,  I  wc 
not  pass  such  another  night  to  be  master  of 
whole  sex.    My  reader  wiu  doubtless  be  euri 
tf>  know  what  became  of  me  the  next  m<MTi. 
Why  truly  my  bed-fellows  left  me  about  an  1 
before  day,  and  told  me,  if  I  would  be  good 
lie  still,  tiiey  would  send  somebody  to  tadce  xm 
as  soon  as  it  was  time  for  me  to  rise.    Aecordii 
al>out  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  old  woi 
came   to  unswathe   me.     I    bore   all  this  * 
patiently,  being  resolved  to  take  my  revenge 
my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no  measured  ^ 
them  as  soon  as  I  was  at  liberty;  but  upon  as] 
my  old  woman  what  was  become  of  the  two  lai 
she  told  me  she  believed  they  were  by  that 
within  sight  of  Paris,  for  that  they  went  aws 
a  coach  and  six  before  &ye  o'clodc  in  the  m 
ing." — ^L. 


No.  91.]    THURSDAY,  JUNE  14, 1711. 

In  furiaa  ignomque  mnnt;  amor  omnlbnii  idem. 

Vuw.,  UeoiiK.  m, : 

^Tbey  null  into  the  flame; 

I'ur  lore  la  lonl  of  all,  and  i«  in  all  the  6ame.->Dai3 

Though    the    subject  I    am  now  goin^  t 
would  be  much  more  properly  the  foundation 
comedy,  1  cannot  forbear  inserting  the  eir 
stances  which  pleased  me  in  the  account  a  j 
ludy  gave  me  of  the  loves  of  a  family  in  t 
which  shall  be  nameless  ;  or  rather,  for*  tho  \ 
sound  and  elevation  of  the  history,  instead  o 
and  Mrs.  Such-a-one,  1  shall  call  them  by  fei 
names.    Without  farther  preface  you  are  to  1 
that  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Westmi 
lives  the  lady  Honoria,  a  widow  "about  the  a 
l(»rty.  of  a  healthy  constitution,  gay  tempei 
elegant   ]»erMm.    She  dresses  a  little  too  : 
like  a  girl,  alFects  a  childish  fondness  in  the 
of  her  voice,  sometimes  a  pretty  sullenness  i 
leaning  of  her  head,  and  now  and  then  a  dow 
of  her  eyes  on  her  fan.     l^either  her  imagin 
nor  her  health  would  ever  give  her  to  kno^ 
she  is  turned  of  twenty;  but  thai  in  the  mi< 
these;  pretty  softnesses  and  airs  of  delicaej 
atiraction,  she  has  a  tall  daughter  within  i 
nighl  of  fifteen,  who  iinpertiuently  comes  in 
r(M»m,  and  towers  so  much  toward  woman 
her  mother  is  always  checked  by  her  pre 
and  every  charm  of  Honoria  droops  at  the  enl 
of  Flavia.     The  agreeable  Fiavia  would  be 
she  is  not.  as  well  a.*«  her  mother  Honoria;  b 
tlieir  beholders  are  more  partial  to  an  afiec 
of  what  a  person  is  growing  up  to,  than  of 
has  btren  already  enjoyeti,  and  is  gone  forevc 
is  therefore  alloW(>il  to  Flavia  to  lo<»k  forwar 
not  to  Honoria  to  look  back.    Flavia  is  n 
dependent  on  her  mother  with  relation  to  h< 
tune,  ft»r  which  reason  they  live  almost  up 
equality  in  conversation  ;    and  as  Honori 
given  fiavia  to  understand  that  it  is  iil-brn] 
always  calling  mother,  Flavia  is  as  well  p 
never  to  be  called  child.     It  happens  o; 
means,  that  Huine  ladies  are  generally  rivals 
places  where  they  ap]>ear  ;  and  the  words  n 
and  daughter  never  pass  between  them  but  > 
spite.    Flavia  one  night  at  a  play  observing 
ria  draw  the  eyes  of  several  in  the  pit,  calic 
lady  who  sat  by  her,  and  bid  her  ask  her  n 
to  lend  her  her  snuff-box  for  one  moment.  A 
time,  when  a  lover  of  Honoria  was  on  his 
bes(K*ching  the  favor  to  kiss  her  h:md,  I 
rushin[F  into  the  room,  kneeled  down  by  hii 
asked  ner  blessing.    Sevend  of  these  con) 
tory  acts  of  duty  Have  rais(*d  between  then 
a  coldness,  that  they  generally  conTcne  whe 
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^  rarapnnj,  by  waj  of  tilkin^  at  one 

'  fit  one  aiiothor.    Hoiioria  ih  ever 

^'.'liii  siifiiciency  in  the  ▼uun;r 

'  ri^-uiiiL*  t4i  themstflveH  an 

.■■.■j:<  N*fore  them.  &s  if 

<  -!i  •'111  of  mankind, 

L     liflorr  thcni  in  the 

iiicin.^Ml.     Flavia,  upon 

,-  -  .:.    Ill  III i^iTve,  that  there 

•  -i^'M  ii>ii)iiii<r.  and  know  not 

.    :'ify  kiiitw  th«*y  cannot  h<jld: 

'  \\  !iit  will  iioi  ill  low  youth  their 

•I'V  .III'  :luMiiKi'lv«.t>  past  them. 

.  i^i- tu  roiitiniie  in  them.     These 

■  .:•',,  .>'.liir  on  ill!  occa.sion8,  not  that 
Ici-l  tlif  .same  lovers,  but  each 

:  ■.  lo  >how  the  other  the  charms 
l)iik    Cro^tin    and   Tom   Tulip, 

■  ii. -■>.  hstvi*  of  late  Uvn  pretouderH 
.. — Pirk  lo  Hitnoria,  T(»m  to  Flavin. 

.;.lv  •i-.irviving  Iwau  of  the  last  age, 
..-ij.i^i  the  only  one  that  ktvps  up  that 
■    :   -i.-  :i  HI  this. 

■';  I  mjid  n-peat  the  little  circunistanci>fl 
:'..'.  I  --.itmn  of  the  four  lovt-rs  with  the  Apirit 
.-.-:.  I.  'Ill*  v.Min*;  ladv  I  liad  niv  account  from 
r  ;.-.  .-•  i.if«l  it  iu  a  visit  wh«*n;  1  had  the  honor  to 
»-  '.r^-Mit;  but  it  NeeniM  Dick  Crastin,  the  admirer  ' 
•  •:  litirmria.  and  Tom  Tulip,  the  pretender  to  Fla-  I 
v.a.    werr    purnosel^   admitted    tojLji'th»*r   by   thtf  ! 
U>Ji«*d.  that  each  niiKht  fchuw  the  other  that  her 
lii«t'r  had  the  huperiurity  in  thr  acconlpli^hnu•ntK 
of  that  fMirt  of  cri'ature  whom  the  nilher  part  of 
wijiuen  coll  a  fine  gi>ittleman.     As  thin  age  has  a 
much  vnoTv  ^>!>i<  tajtte  in  courtAhip,  a4  wrll  an  in 
everything  elrtH,  th:ui  the  lant  hml,  tiierte  giMitlcmen  , 
Are  inntance^  of  it  iu  llteir  ditfcrenl  manner  of  ap-  j 
plication.     Tulip  ia  ever  making  alluhionn  to  the  | 
f :2ur  of  his  pfrsfin.  the  ainewy  force  of  his  make; 
while  Crastin  profeMHen  a  wary  observatitui  «>f  the 
turns  of  hiH  mirttn*SH*8  niiml.     Tulip  gives  him- 
M'lf  the  air"*  of  a  it^sistlesH  ravisher,  Crasiin  prac- 
liKvi  those*  uf  :i  skillful  lover,     roetry  is  the  inse- 
parable  pro|»*'.'1y  of  every  man  in  love;  and  as 
liMfU   of  wit   write  verses  on  those  (K'casiuiis.  tlu; 
r*M  Iff  ilu'  worl  1  n'iN-at  the  verses  of  others.  The<e 
fcervai.t!''  %*(  rU*-  liiili«*H  were  us4.>d  to  imitate  their 
banner  t»f  CiHiverpation,  and  allude  to  one  another, 
ratbtrr  than   inlerrhan;^  discours(>  in  what  th<'y 
ftaiU  wh"n  they  met.     Tulip  the  other  dav  seizeil 
his  niisrrt-s'.*)  hand,  and  repeated  out  of  Ovid's 
Lit  of  Luvv, 

Tl-  I  nin  In  «nft  (wttlpii  (lOw  tlir  ni^ht, 
YrL  TV*  tw\%  niiirniii>e  vi^mm*  fur  tix*  fU{ht, 
I'rwb  M  Lk.-  Jjiv.  aiHl  at.'tiTL*  uii  Uiu  HKlit. 

L'poTi  hfarinif  this,  Crasiin,  with  an  air  of  defe- 
nriK-t:.  play'-«l  with  lionoria's  fan,  and  repealed, 

*  •»'l>    ).->«  tfiaC  prrmithi;:  fcvnlli*  artf 

ThHt  run  wltli  »  n^i-tlmK  <  Imrin  lui|«rt 

The  U^i.-c«t  wirilipi  tn  till*  du-Utft  linarl; 

kai«  mii'h  a  •imtli't.  ikinillr  ^ul■h  a  tin*, 

||ftn'«VO  'If-iiiilii^  «i  t:!!-  Mil  I  iif<in<. 

liil  Ifa  ■  p>  or  ▼!  a  n  fbM  tnt  id  iti-x-ircM  nwny 

In  •littuu-  all  iil^h:.  in  hhnht  aiiit  t(>ar>i  nil  <Uy  * 

Whiii  Cni<<tin  li;ul  utten><l  tlies<>  vers<s  with  a 
teDd**ritt*!*s  which  at  once  Kf>iike  yirission  and  n*- 
apcvl,  llunoria  rast  a  trinm pliant  glance  at  Flavia, 
Ml*  exultib;;^  in  the  eli'gniict?  of  Crasiin's  conriship, 
and  Mpbmdin;?  her  with  the  homeliner^s  of  Tu- 
lip'0.  Tulip  underhiotNl  I  he  n>pro.ich.  and  in 
Rtum  beiraii  to  applaud  the  wisdom  t>f  old  amor- 
cna  irt-otleiuen.  who  turned  their  mistress's  iina- 

Eiftaiion  a<«  far  a-^  pogsiblo  fmm  what  they  had 
m-^  LLeui selves  for^t,  and  ended  his  discourse 


with  a  aly  commendation  of  the  doctrine  of  Pla 
tonic  love  ;  at  the  rniinc  time  he  ran  over,  with  a 
laughing  eye,  Crastin's  thin  legu,  meager  looks, 
and  spare  Innly.  The  old  gentleman  inimediaTelj 
left  the  room  with  some  disorder,  and  the  convcr 
sation  fell  uinm  untimely  jMUtsion,  after-love,  and 
unseasonable  youth.  Tulip  sang,  dancA>d,  moved 
l)efore  the  glass,  led  his  mistress  half  a  minuet^ 
hummed 

Cvlio,  tL«  C&ir,  In  the  Itloom  of  flfl«e«n! 

when  there  camo  a  servant  with  a  letter  to  hiiii« 
which  was  as  follows  :— 


•'Sir, 

"I  understand  very  well  what  you  meant  by 
your  mention  of  Platonic  h>ve.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
meet  you  immediately  in  Ily de-park,  or  behind 
Montague-house,  or  attend  you  to  liarn-elins,  or 
any  other  fashionable  place  that's  fit  for  a  gentl»> 
man  to  die  in,  that  you  shall  appoint  for, 

"Sir, 
"  Your  most  huroblo  Her\'ant, 

"RlCIIARD  CUASTIX." 

Tulip's  color  changed  at  the  reading  of  this 
epi>tle  ;  for  which  n.>ason  his  mistress  snatched  it 
to  n^ad  the  contents.  While  she  was  doing  bo, 
Tulip  went  away;  and  the  ladies  now  af^reeiiig  in 
a  common  calainitv.  bewailoil  togt>ther  the  danger 
of  their  lovers.  They  immeiliately  uiidressed  to 
U'o  out,  and  took  hackneys  to  prevent  mischief; 
but  after  alarming  all  parts  of  the  town,  Crastin 
was  found  by  his  widow  in  his  pumps  at  Uyde- 
park,  which 'appointnitnt  Tulip  never  kept,  but 
made  his  escajie  into  the  country.  Flavia  tean 
her  hair  for  his  ingh)rious  safety,  curses  and  de- 
spises her  charmer,  and  is  fallen  in  love  with 
Crastin  ;  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  history  of 
the  rival  mother.  K. 


No.  92.]    FRIDAY,  JUNE  15,  1711. 

OmviTJT  j»ro;»e  ili^sontim  riilmtur, 

I*i>W'-nU>4  vari'i  niiiltuiti  iliTcrm  ftalato; 

Quid  d«m?    UuiJ  uoa  dvm*— Hon.,  *i  £p.,  ii,  61. 

nirrATKP. 
-'What  w<iuM  you  harv  me  ilo. 


on  flb  Chaitai  IMloj,  an  ftma  LonI  IUxJm«- 
iBttattoa  of  IfacMS,  1  BaL  a. 


When  out  of  twrnty  I  mn  |>le.tM  not  two?— • 
One  llkcfi  thi'  )ib«*iiMiiit'.<4  winic,  ami  ono  Uh3  leg; 
Tlie  vul'^ar  lii>n.  tlu*  k>nnml  niaitt  an  n;r*,;: 
llunl  taitk,  to  hit  tht>  {lalattt  uf  auch  gui':>ta. — Pora. 

Looking  ovt>r  the  late  packets  of  letters  which 
have  lieen  sv'nt  to  me,  1  found  the  following  one: 

"Mr.  SpKrTATOR, 

'*  Your  paper  is  a  part  of  my  tea  equipage;  and 
my  servant  kn<»ws  my  humor  so  well,  that  calling 
for  my  bnakfast  this  morning  (it  Uing  my  usual 
hour),  she  aiipwen-d,  the  Spectator  was  not  yet 
come  in  ;  but  that  the  tea-kettle  boiled,  and  she 
exiK-cttrd  it  every  moment.  Having  thus  in  part 
signitied  to  you  the  estit»m  and  vem-nitioii  which 
I  hsive  for  you.  I  mu>»t  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
catalogue  of  IxMiks  which  you  have  proinis(>d  to 
n*commend  to  our  sex;  for  I  have  defern-d  funiish- 
iui;  my  c.lo5»et.  with  auth«»rH,  till  I  ri'<eive  your 
advice' in  this  particular,  U-ing  your  daily  disciple 

and  humble  servant, 

"  Lkonora." 

In  an«wer  to  my  fair  disciple,  whom  I  am  very 
proud  uf.  1  muist  acquaint  her  and  the  n"«t  of  my 
readers,  that  since  I  have  called  «)nt  f«»r  help  la 
my  catalogue  of  a  huiy's  library.  I  have  nwived 
many  letters  upon  that' head,  some  of  which  1  shall 
give* an  account  of. 
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In  the  first  elam  I  shall  take  notice  of  those 
whicL  come  to  tne  fh>m  eminent  bookHcUerB,  who 
every  one  of  thom  mention  with  respect  tlie  authors 
they  have  printed,  and  consequently  have  an  eye 
U>  their  own  advantage  more  than  to  tliat  of  the 
ladies.  One  telU  mo»  that  he  tliinks  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  women  to  hare  true  notions  of  ri^lit 
and  equity,  and  that  therefore  thov  cannot  peruse 
a  better  book  than  Dulton's  (Jountrv  Justice. 
Another  thinks  they  cannot  be  without  The  Com- 
plete Jockey.  A  third,  observing  the  curiosity 
and  dci$irtt  of  prying  into  secrets,  ^^'hich  he  tells 
me  is  ntitural  to  the  fair  sex,  is  of  opinion  this 
female  inclination,  if  well  directed,  might  turn 
very  much  to  their  advantage,  and  tliereforo  recom- 
mends to  me  Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Revelations.  A 
fourth  lays  it  down  as  an  unquestioned  truth,  that 
a  lady  cannot  be  thoroughly  accoranllshed  who 
has  not  read  The  Secret  l^reatics  and  Negotiations 
of  Marshal  d'Estrades.  Mr.  Jacob  1'ons<m,  junior, 
is  of  opinion,  that  Bayle's  Dictionary  might  be 
of  very  great  use  to  the  ladies,  in  or(lcr  to  make 
them  gcnenU  scholars.  Another,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  thinks  it  highly  proper  that  ever}' 
woman  with  child  should  read' Mr.  Wall's  History 
of  Infant  Baptism;  as  another  is  very  importunate 
with  me  to  roooniniend  to  all  my  female  readers 
The  Finishiu&:  Stroke;  being  a  Vindication  of  the 
Patriarchal  Scheme,  etc. 

In  the  second  class  I  shall  mention  books  which 
are  recommended  by  husbands,  if  I  may  believe 
the  writers  of  them.  Whetlier  or  no  they  are  real 
husbands,  or  personated  ones.  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  books  they  n^comnicnd  are  as  follow : — A  Para- 
phrase on  the  History  of  Susannah.  Rules  to 
keep  Lent.  The  ChrJHtian's  Overthrow  prevented. 
A  Dissuasive  from  the  Playhouse.  Tne  Virtues 
of  Caiuphirc,  with  directions  to  make  Oaniphire 
Tea.  The  Plea»ure  of  a  Country  Life.  The  Go- 
vernment of  the  Tongue.  A  letter  dated  Cheap- 
side,  desires  me  that  I  would  advise  all  young 
wives  to  make  themselves  mistresses  of  Wingate's 
Arithmetic,  and  concludes  with  a  Postscript,  that 
he  hopes  I  will  not  forget  The  Countess  of  Kent's 
Receipts. 

I  may  reckon  the  ladies  themselves  as  a  third 
class  among  these  my  correspondents,  and  privy- 
counselors.  In  a  letter  from  one  of  thom,  I  am 
advised  to  place  Pharamond*  at  the  head  of  my 
catalogue,  and  if  I  think  proper,  to  irive  the 
second  place  to  Cassandra.t  Coquetilla  be^  me 
not  to  tnink  of  nailing  women  upon  their  knees 
with  manuals  of  devotion,  nor  of  scorching  their 
faces  with  books  of  housewifery.  Florella  desires 
to  know  if  there  are  anv  books  writt<.*n  against 
prudes,  and  entreats  me,  if  there  are,  to  give  them 
a  place  in  my  library.  Plavs  of  all  sorts  have 
their  several  advocates :  All  for  Love  is  mentioned 
in  above  fifteen  letters;  Sophonisba,  or  Hannibal's 
Overthrow  in  a  dozen:  The  Innocent  Adultery  is 
likewise  highly  approved;  Mlthridates,  Kiii?  of 
Pontus.  has  many  iriends;  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Aurengzebe  have  the  same  number  of  voices; 
but  TheodosiuB,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  carries  it 
from  all  the  rest. 

I  should,  in  the  last  place,  mention  such  books 
as  have  been  proposca  by  men  of  learning,  and 
those  who  appear  competent  judges  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  must  here  take  occasion  to  thank  A.  B., 
whoever  it  is  that  conceals  himself  under  these 
two  letters,  for  his  advice  upon  this  subject.  But 
as  I  find  the  work  I  have  undertaken  to  be  very 
difficult,  I  shall  defer  the  executing  of  it  till  I  am 
farther  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  my  judi- 


cious cotemporaries,  and  have  titiie  to  «zamii 
several  books  they  ofler  to  me :  being  reaolTC 
an  affair  of  tliis  moment,  to  proceed  witi 
greatest  caution. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  taken  the  1 
under  my  particular  care,  1  shall  make  it  mj 
ness  to  tind  out  in  the  best  authors,  ancieol 
modern,  such  passages  as  may  be  for  theii 
and  endeavor  to  accmnmodate  them  as  well 
can  to  their  taste;  not  questioning  but  the  v 
bie  part  of  the  sex  will  easily  pardon  me,  if 
time  to  time  I  laugh  at  those  little  vanities 
follies  which  appear  in  the  behavior  of  son 
them,  and  which  are  more  proper  for  ridicule 
a  serious  censure.     Most  books  being  calcv 
for  male  readers,  and  generally  written  wii 
eye  to  men  of  learning,  makes  a  work  of  thi 
ture  the  more  necessary  ;  beside,  I  am  the 
encoura(n^d,  biTause  I  flatter  myself  that 
the  sex  daily  improving  by  these  my  specula 
My  fair  reailt^rs  are  already  deeper  sciiolan 
the  beaux.     I  could  name  some  of  them  wh 
much  better  than  several  gentlemen  that  m 
figure  at  Will's  and  as  I  friKjuently  receive  .' 
from  the  fine  ladies  and  pretty  fellows,  I  ( 
but  observe  that  the  former  ore  superior 
other,  not  only  in  the  sense  but  in  the  ep 
This  cannot  but  have  a  good  effect  upon  thel 
world,  and  keep  them  from  being  charm 
those  empty  coxcombs  that  have  hitherto  be 
mired  among  the  women,  though  laughed  at  i 
the  men. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tattle 
for  an  impertinent  fellow,  that  Will  Trippet 
to  he  smoked,  and  that  Frank  Smootnly  b 
is  within  a  month  of  a  coxcomb,  in  case  I 
fit  to  continue  this  paper.  For  rov  part,  i 
my  business  in  some  mea.sure  to  detect  t 
would  lead  astray  weak  minds  by  their  fal 
tenses  to  wit  and  judgment,  humor  and  gal 
I  shall  not  fail  to  lend  the  best  lig^t  I  am 
the  fair  sex  for  the  continuation  of  these  thi 
coveries. — L. 


No.  5?.]    SATURDAY,  JUNE  16,  IT 


-Spatio  brarl 


•  fTvo  oekbntod  Jnath 


wrltCMil7M.LaCU- 


Spom  longam  rewoen :  daiu  loquimur,  fVigerlt  li 
JieXaMZ  carpo  Uium,  qoam  minimum  credula  poi 

UoB.10i 

Thy  len^hen'd  hopog  with  prudence  hound 

Proportion'U  to  the  flyinj;  )iour; 
li\'hilo  Uiu«  we  Ulk  iu  careiem  caje, 

llic  ciivioui)  mt>meuts  wiog  their  flight, 
Inntant  the  fleeting  pleanure  soiM. 

Nor  traift  to-morruw'«  doubtfUl  light.— Fkahq 

Wk  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  < 
saith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more  i 
know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives,  says 
spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  i 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothi 
we  ougiit  to  do.  We  are  always  complain 
days  are  few,  and  acting  as  though  there  n 
nc^end  of  tliem.  That  noble  philosopher 
scribed  our  inconsistency  witn  ourselvee 
particular,  by  all  those  various  turns  of 
sion  and  thought  which  are  peculiar 
writings. 

I  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  incc 
with  itself  in  a  point  that  bears  some  af 
the  former.  Though  we  seem  grieved  at  U 
ness  of  life  in  general,  we  are  wishing  o 
riod  of  it  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  b 
then  to  be  a  man  of  business,  then  to  ma] 
estate,  then  to  arrive  at  honors,  then  1 
Thus,  although  the  whole  life  is  allowed  1 
one  to  be  short,  the  several  diTiaiona  of  i 
long  and  tedlom.    Wa  arelen| 
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in  gfinml,  but  vonld  fain  contract  the  parts  of 
vhich  it  ix  com|»oMd.  The  usurer  vouldf  be  very 
vrll  satiKficd  to  have  all  the  time  annihilated  that 
lie^  betwivn  the  present  moment  and  next  quarter- 
day.  The  |)olitician  would  l>e  c«Hitented  to  lose 
three  years  in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in 
tlie  poiUure  which  he  faiicies  thev  will  stand  in 
after  such  a  r^* volution  of  time.  The  lover  would 
be  glad  to  strike  out  of  his  existence  all  the  mo- 
meuts  that  are  to  pans  away  before  the  happy 
meeting.  Thus,  as  fast  as  our  time  runs,  wo 
should  be  Tery  glad  in  most  parts  of  our  live.4  that 
it  ran  much  faster  than  it  does.  Several  hours  of 
tile  day  hang  upon  our  hands,  nay  we  wish  away 
wholtf  years ;  and  travel  thron^^h  time  as  througn 
a  coQUtry  filled  with  many  wild  and  empty  wastes, 
which  we  would  fain  hurry  over,  that  wc  may  ar- 
rive at  those  Heveral  little  settlements  or  imagina- 
ry points  of  re.<»t  which  are  disperaied  up  and  uown 

ID  It. 

If  wc  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into  twenty 
parts,  we  shall  find,  that  at  least  nineteen  of  them 
are  mere  gaps  and  chasms,  wliich  are  neither 
filled  with  pleasure  nor  business.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, include  in  this  04klculation  the  life  of  those 
men  who  are  in  a  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs,  but 
of  thoM  only  who  are  not  always  engsiged  in. 
scenes  of  action  ;  and  I  hope*  I  Khali  not  do  an  un- 
acceptable piece  of  servico  to  these  |>ers4>nH,  if  I 
puin*  out  to  them  certain  methods  for  the  fillinsr 
op  their  empty  spaces  of  life.  The  methods  I 
shall  propose  to  them  arc  as  follow: 

The  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the  most 
general  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  particular 
Hchecae  whicn  comprehends  the  social  virtues,  may 
give  employment  to  the  most  industrious  temper, 
and  fijia  a  man  in  business  more  than  the  most  ac- 
tive station  of  life.  To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve 
the  needy,  comfort  the  afflicted,  are  duties  that  fall 
in  our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.  A  man 
haa  frequently  opportunities  of  mitigating  the 
fiereeoeiw  t»f  a  party  ;  of  doing  justice  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  deserving  man  ;  of  softening  the  envi- 
oui,  quieting  the  ant;ry,  and  rectifying  the  preju- 
diC4!<i  ;  which  are  all  of  them  employments  Kuite<l 
Ui  a  reasonable  nature,  and  bring  gn.'at  satlsfacticm 
Uf  the  person  who  can  busy  himself  in  them  with 
di.^netion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may  find 
employment  for  those  ret iri^fi  hours  in  which  we 
ar^  altogether  left  to  oursi'lves,  and  detttitute  4>f 
C'iiq[>any  and  conversation  ;  I  mean  that  inter- 
c>'ur>e  arid  omnmunication  which  every  reasonable 
C'laTurc  oui^ht  to  maintain  with  the  great  Author 
•if  his  being.  The  man  who  livc-s  under  an  habit- 
<jal  i*eu'<.'  tif  the  divine  pre^Mice  kei'ps  up  a  per- 
petual clu'erfulness  of  temper,  and  enjoys  every 
nKiinon:  th-  (iatinfaction  of  thinking  hmiself  in 
company  with  his  «lfarest  and  best  of  friends. 
The  tim**  nrver  lic»^  heavy  ujKin  him  ;  it  is  in)|M>s. 
•ible  fur  hiiu  ti>  Im>  alone.  His  tlioughts  and  pas- 
nious  are  the  most  busietl  at  such  hours  when 
tiioMf  of  other  men  an;  the  most  inactive.  He  no 
VNfD<.T  ht»'pH  out  of  the  worhi  but  his  heart  burns 
vith  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in 
:he  ctiR*iiou^ne*s  of  tliat  pn'sencc  which  evt'r}'- 
whirre  <ki:rriiuiids  him;  or,  on  the  contrary,  pours 
ou;  it*  fears,  its  sorrows,  its  appivhi^nsions,  to  the 
•r«:at  kuppifXter  <»f  its  cxistenci>. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  nivessitv  of  a 
m.'ir/fe.  bein&;  virtuous, that  he  niny  have  soniethinir 
!*•  do ;  b-Jt  if  wc  consid  r  fsirthiT*  tiial  the  exen-iv.' 
••I  \irtue  i*  nf»r  only  an  amuiMMiient  for  the  tiiiic  it 
'^t-Tv,  b:.t  tlia:  it<t  inflnenci'  extends  to  tho-M*  purts 
•»f  uur  «.-x:M«Mire  which  lie  l>evond  tlie  grave,  and 
till!  our  whole  eUtrnitv  is  to  take  its  color  from 
t««4/»c  hours  which  wcliere  employ  in  virtue  or  in 


vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  ns  for  putting 
iu  practice  this  method  of  passing  away  our  time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to  improve, 
and  has  opportunities  of  turning  it  all  to  good  ac- 
count, what  shall  we  tliink  of  him  if  he  suffers 
niueti^en  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps  em- 
ploys even  tlie  twentieth  to  his  ruin  or  disadvant- 
age If  But  because  the  mind  cannot  l>e  always  in 
its  fervors,  nor  strained  up  to  a  pitch  of  vfrtue, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  out  proper  employments  for 
it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would  propose 
to  fill  up  our  time,  should  be  useful  and  innocent 
diversions.  I  must  confess  I  think  it  is  below 
reasonable  cnuitures  to  be  altogether  conversant  in 
such  diversions  as  ant  inen^ly  innocent,  and  have 
nothing  else  to  recommend  tfiem  but  that  there  is 
no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gaming 
has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself  I  KhiiU  not 
determine  ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  see 
persons  of  the  best  sense  passing  away  a  dozen 
nours  together  iu  shuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of 
cards,  with  no  other  conversation  but  what  is 
made  up  of  a  few  ^mo  phrases,  and  no  other 
ideas  but  those  of  Mack  or  red  spots  ranged  to- 

f [ether  in   different  figures.     Would   not  a  man 
augh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  S|)ecie3  complaining 
that  life  is  sliortY 

Ths  stage  might  l>e  made  a  perpetual  B^)urcc  of 
the  most  no) lie  and  us<!ful  entertainment««,  were  it 
under  pn>p«»r  regulations. 

Hut  the  mind  never  unlx^nds  itself  so  agrecablr 
as  in  the  conversation  of  a  well-cliosen  friend. 
There  is  indet'd  no  blessing  of  life  that  is  any 
way  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet 
and  virtuous  friend.  It  eases  and  unloads  the 
mind,  clears  and  improves  the  understanding,  en- 
genders thoughts  and  knowledge,  animates  virtue 
and  good  resolutions,  soothes  and  allays  the  pas- 
sions, and  finds  employments  for  most  of  the  va- 
cant hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  particular  per- 
son, one  would  endeavor  after  a  more  general  con- 
versation with  such  as  are  able  to  entertain  and 
improve  tliose  with  whom  they  c<m verse,  which 
are  qualifications  that  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  are  many  other  useful  employments  of 
life,  wliich  one  would  endeavor  to  mufliply,  that 
one  might  on  all  occasi(»ns  have  recourse  to  some- 
tliing,  ratlier  than  suffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or 
run  adrift  with  any  passi(»n  tliat  chances  to  rise 
in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  ta«tc  of  music,  painting,  or  ar- 
chitecture, is  like  one  that  has  another  sens<»,  when 
compared  with  such  as  have  no  ii'lish  of  those 
arts.  The  flori»*t,  the  planter,  the  gardener,  the 
husbandnmn,  when  they  are  only  as  ac';omj)lish- 
mentj*  to  the  man  of  fortune,  areVreat  n-liefs  to  a 
country  lit'«^  and  many  ways  useful  to  tliose  who 
are  p»)ssessed  of  them. 

but  of  all  the  diversions  of  life,  tln're  is  none 
so  j)roper  to  fill  up  its  empty  sjjju'*^**  n^  the  read- 
\wr  of  useful  and  entertaining  authors.  Hut  thia 
1  sliall  only  touch  upon,  b*>caupe  it  in  some  mea- 
sure* interfere*  with  the  third  nielliod.  which  I 
shall  pn)p(>se  in  another  paptT.  for  the  emj)loy- 
ment  of  our  chtad  inactive  hours,  and  which  I 
shall  only  nieniioii  in  L'<Mieral  to  ha  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. — L. 
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No.  94.     MONDAY,  JUNE  18,  1711. 


-DoceHt 


YWere  Ms,  Tit*  pcMn  prlore  trvA. 

Makt.  Epig.  zxiii,  10. 

TIm  prcwnt  J<mi  of  life  we  douM  j  tMte, 
By  kxAing  back  with  pleMore  to  the  pwi. 

Tbb  last  metliod  which  I  proposed  in  mj  Satur- 
day's paper,  for  filling  up  tiiose  empty  spaces  of 
life  wnicji  are  so  tedious  and  burdensome  to  idle 
people,  is  the  employing  ourselves  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowk'dgi>.  1  reniember  Mr.  Boyle,  Kp(*aking 
of  a  certain  mineral,  tells  us,  that  a  man  may 
consume  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  it,  without 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  all  its  <^unlities. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  single  science,  or 
any  branch  of  it,  that  miglit  not  furnish  a  man 
with  business  for  life,  though  it  were  much  longer 
than  it  is. 

I  shall  not  lierc  engage  on  thf»se  l)eaten  sub- 
jects of  the  uKi'fulni'Ks  of  knowlwlge ;  nor  of  the 
pleasure  and  ]H>rf(H.'tion  it  give^  the  mind  ;  nor  on 
the  methods  of  ol)taining  it :  nor  recommend  any 
particular  branch  of  it ;  all  which  have  l)oen  the 
topicH  of  many  other  writers  :  but  shall  indulge 
myself  in  a  speculation  that  is  more  uncommon, 
and  may  therefore  i>erhaps  be  moi-e  entertaining. 

I  have  l)efon'  shown  how  the  uiiemploV(Kl  parts 
of  life  ap{>ear  long  and  tedious,  and  sludl  hen.' 
endeavor  lo  show  n«»w  thoKe  parts  of  life  whii-h 
are  exercisiKl  in  study,  reading,  and  the  pursuitji 
of  knowledge,  are  loiig,  but  not  te<lious,  and  by 
that  means  discover  a  method  of  lengthening  our 
lives,  and  at  the  same  time  of  turning  ail  the 
ports  of  them  to  our  advantag(\ 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  "  That  we  get  tlie  idea  of 
time  or  duration,  by  reflecting  on  that  train  of 
ideas  which  succ4hJ  one  another  in  our  minds : 
that  for  this  n^ason,  when  we  slec>p  stmndly  with- 
out dn>aming,  we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or 
the  length  of  it  while  we  sleep  ;  and  that  the  mo- 
ment wherein  we  leave  off  to  think,  till  the  mo- 
ment we  be^in  to  think  again,  seems  to  have 
no  distance.  I'o  which  the  author  adds,  **  and 
BO  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  to  a  waking  man 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep  only  one  idea 
in  his  mind,  without  variation,  anu  tlie  succession 
of  others ;  and  we  see,  that  one  who  fixes  his 
thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to 
take  but  little  notice  of  tlie  succession  of  ideas 
that  pass  in  his  mind  while  he  is  taken  up  with 
that  earnest  contemplation,  lets  slip  out  of  nis  ac- 
count a  go<»d  |>art  of  that  duration,  and  thinks 
that  time  Nhorter  than  it  is." 

We  miglit  carry  this  thought  farther ;  and  con- 
sider a  man  as,  on  one  side,  shortening  his  time 
by  thinking  on  nothing,  or  but  a  fitw  things  ;  so 
on  the  other,  as  lengthening  it,  by  em  ploy  in  j(  his 
thoughts  on  many  subjects,  or  by  entertaining  a 
quick  and  constant  Ruccession  of  ideas.  Accord- 
ingly, Monsieur  Midebranche,  in  his  Inquiry  af- 
ter Tmtli  (which  was  published  several  yeai-s  be- 
fore Mr.  Locke's  Kssay  on  Human  Understanding), 
tells  us,  "  that  it  is  posKiblc  some  cri'atures  may 
think  half  an  hour  as  long  as  we  d(»  a  thousand 
years  ;  or  look  upon  that  space  of  duration  which 
we  call  a  minute,  as  an  hour,  a  week,  a  month,  or 
a  whole  ag<j." 

This  notion  of  Monsieur  Malebranclie  is  capa- 
ble of  some  little  explanation  from  what  I  have 
(Quoted  out  of  Mr.  Locke ;  for  if  our  notion  of 
lime  is  produced  by  our  reflecting  on  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  in  our  mind,  and  this  .succef^sion 
may  be  infinitely  accelerated  or  retarded,  it  will 
follow,  that  difilereiit  beings  may  have  diff'erent 
notions  of  the  same  parts  of  duration,  according 
E8  their  ideas,  which  we  suppose  are  t^qually  dis- 


tinct in  each  of  them,  follow  one  aaoitliar 
greater  or  less  degree  of  rapidity. 

There  is  a  famous  pasaase  in  the  A\» 
which  looks  as  if  Mahomet  nad  been  PosM 
of  the  notion  we  are  now  speaking  of.  It  is 
said  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  took  Mahomet  o 
his  bed  one  morning  to  give  him  a  sight  < 
things  in  the  seven  heavens,  in  paradise,  m 
hell,  which  the  prophet  took  a  aistinct  tic 
and  after  having lield  ninety  thousand  confer 
with  God,  was  brought  back  again  to  his 
All  this,  says  the  Aicoran,  was  transacted 
small  a  space  of  time,  that  Mahomet  at  his  t 
found  his  bed  still  warm,  and  took  up  an  ei 
pitcher,  which  was  thrown  down  at  the  Tei 
stant  til  at  the  Angel  Gabriel  carried  him  i 
l>efore  the  water  was  all  spilled.* 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  in  the  Tr 
tales,  which  relates  to  this  passaj^>  of  that  fi 
impostor,  and  Ix'ars  some  aflinity  to  the  s 
we  are  now  up(m.     A  sultan  of  E^^ypt,  wh 
an  infidel,  usi>d  to  laugh  at  this  circumstai 
Mahomet's  life,  as  what  was  altogether  impo 
and  absurd  ;  but  conversing  one  day  with  ■ 
doct<»r  in  the  law,  who  had  the  gift  of  wi 
miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  lie  would  q\ 
convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  passage  i 
history  (»f  Mahomet,  if  lie  would  consent 
what  ne  should  desire  of  him.    Upon  this  tl 
tan  was  directed  to  place  himself  by  a  hti| 
of  water,  which  he  did  accordingly;  and 
stood  by  the  tub  amid  a  circle  of  his  great 
the  holy  man  bid  him  plunge  his  head  in 
water,  and  draw  it  up  a^ain.    The  king  a 
ingly  thrust  his  head  into  the  water,   a 
the  sann;  time  found   himself  at  the  foa 
mountain  on  the  sea-shore.     The  king  in 
ately  lx>gan  to  rage  against  his  doctor  fc 
piece  of  treachery  and  witchcraft ;  but  at  1 
lEuowing  it  was  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  se 
self  to  think  on  proper  methods  for  getting 
lihood  in  this  strange  country.    Accordin 
applied  himself  to  some  people  whom  he 
Work  in  a  neighlxiring  wood :  these  peop] 
ducted  him  to  a  town  that  stood  at  a  little  di 
from  tlie  wood,  where,  after  some  adveiitu 
married   a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  f 
He  lived  with  this  woman  so  long,  that  he  1 
her  sevt^n  sons  and  Hi>ven  daughters.    He  ' 
tL>r\k'ard  reiluced  to  great  want,  and  forced  it 
of  plying  in  the  strtH'ts  as  a  p<»rtcr  for  his 
hiHKl.    One  day  as  he  was  walking  alone 
sea-side,  being  seized  with  many  melancl 
flections  upon  his  former  and  his  present  s 
life,  wliich  had  raised  a  fit  of  devotion  in  1 
threw  off  his  clothes  with  a  design  to  was 
self,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mahoz 
before  he  said  his  prayers, 

Afier  his  first  plunge  into  Ihe  sea,  he  no 
niisi*d  his  head  above  the  water  but  he 
himself  standing  by  the  side  of  the  tub,  w 
great  men  of  his  court  about  him,  and  tli 
man  at  his  side.  He  immediati'ly  upbraii 
t4>acher  for  having  sent  him  on  sucii  a  co 
adventures,  and  l^traye<l  him  into  so  long 
of  mis<*ry  and  s<Tvitude ;  but  was  woiic 
suq)riseif  when  he  heard  that  the  state  he 
of  was  only  a  dn'am  and  delusion  ;  that 
not  stirred  from  the  place  where  he  then 
and  that  he  had  only  dipped  his  head  h 
water,  and  immediately  taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  occai 
instructing  the  sultan,  that  nothing  was  ir 

•  The  Spftctator**  memory  hath  li«re  deciniTed  him: 
PMaaj«  la  to  be  ftmnii  in  the  Aloona,  thofugh  It  po« 
in  gone  flf  Um  hkknfoe  of  MshoMt^  lift. 
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Ue  vith  God  :  and  that  He,  with  whora  a  thou- !  they  iniag[ine  the  scat  of  love  and  friendship  to  hn 
aaiid  jearK  atx*  but  ax  one  day,  can,  if  Ue  pleoxcA, '  placed  visibly  in  the  eyes.  They  judge  what 
make  a  i«iiii^lc  day,  nay,  a  single  muinent,  appear  otock  of  kindnens  you  hiid  f(»r  the  livinj^,  by  the 
to  auv  of  hih  creatun^ii  a4  a  thousand  years.  auantily  of  tearo  you  pour  uut  for  tJie  dcau  :  so 

1  shall  leave  my  leader  to  compare*  tlicse  east-   tiiat  if  une  body  wants  that  quantity  of  Halt  water 
em  fabhii  with  tiie  notions  of  tnose  two  great  another  aboundn  wi:h.  he  is  in  great  danger  of 

paper;   being  thought  insensible  or  ill-natured.     They  are 


phil«Hu>pherH  whom  I  have  quoted  in  this 
•xid  shall  only,  by  way  of  application,  desircliim 
to  consider  how  we  may  extend  life  beyond  its 
natural  dimension,  by  applying  ourselves  dili- 
gently to  the  pursuits  <»f  knowU^dge. 

Tlie  boura  uf  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his 
idtsas,  as  those  of  a  fiMil  are  by  his  paHHions.  The 
time  uf  the  one  is  long,  because  he  does  nut 
kui»w  what  to  do  with  it ;  so  is  that  of  the  other, 
because  he  distinguishes  every  moment  of  it  with 
itsvful  or  amubiiig  tlioughts ;  or,  in  other  words, 
because  the  one  is  always  wishing  it  away,  and 
the  other  always  uiiHiying  it. 

How  ditfereiit  is  tDe  view  of  pa^t  life,  in  the  man 
who  is  grown  old  in  knowled^  and  wisdom, 
from  that  of  him  who  is  grown  old  in  i^j^norance 
and  folly!  The  latler  islike  the  owner  of  a  bar> 
rvn  GouiiCry,  that  fills  his  eve  with  the  prospctct 
of  naked  liills  and  plains,  w)iich  produce  nothing 
cither  profitable  or  (irnaniental ;  the  other  beholds 
a  beautiful  and  spacious  landscape  divided  into 
delightful  gardens,  green  meadows,  fruitful  fields, 
and  can  mrarcc  cast  his  eye  on  a  single  fl{><»t  of  his 
piMiiessions,  that  is  not  covered  with  some  beau- 
liiiil  plant  or  flower.  L. 

No.  95.]     TUESDAY,  JUNE   19,  1711. 

Com  lew  loqauatar,  incentM  ftopent.—flmacA  TKao. 
L%^  sonows  loose  the  tongiw,  but  great  «nebftiDw — P. 

Hanvo  read  the  two  following  letters  with  much 
pleasare,  I  cannot  but  think  tlie  good  sense  of 
unem  will  be  as  agreeable  to  the  town  as  anything 
I  eooM  ray  either  on  the  topics  they  treat  of,  or 
any  other  ;*  they  lioth  allude  to  former  papi'm  of 
mine,  and  I  do  not  queHticm  but  the  first,  which 
ia  upon  monming,  will  be  thouglit  the  ])ro€tuction 
of  a  man  who  is  well  accjnainted  with  the  gener- 
ona  yearnings  of  diKtress  in  a  manly  tenirK-r,  which 
ia  above  the  relief  of  tears.  A  H|Hx>ulatioii  of  my 
own  on  tluit  subject  I  shall  defer  till  another  oc- 
casion. 

The  fiecond  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  a  mind  as 
great  a«»  her  understanding.  There  is.  j»erhBpM, 
■omething  in  the  beginning  of  it  which  1  ouirht 


strangers  to  friendship  whose  grief  happens  not 
to  he.  moist  enough  to  wet  such  a  parcel  of  hand- 
kerchiefs. But  experience  has  told  us  nothing  is 
so  fallacious  as  this  outward  sign  of  sorrow;  and 
the  natural  history  of  our  bodies  will  teach  us 
tliat  this  flux  of  the  eyes,  this  faculty  of  weeping, 
is  peculiar  only  to  some  constitutions.  We  ob- 
serve in  the  tendtT  bodies  of  childn>n,  when 
crossed  in  their  little  willn  and  expectations,  how 
dissolvable  they  are  into  tears.  If  this  were  what 
grief  is  in  men,  nature  would  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  excess  uf  it  for  onti  moment. 
Add  t4)  this  obser\'atiou,  how  quick  is  their  trans- 
ition from  this  passion  to  that  of  their  joy  I  I 
will  not  Kay  we  see  often,  in  the  next  tender  tilings 
to  children,  ti-ars  bhed  without  mncli  grieving. 
Thus  it  is  common  to  hhetl  tears  with<»ut  mucli 
sornjw,  and  as  common  to  suffer  much  sorrow 
without  she<lding  rears.  Grief  and  wuttping  are 
indeed  frtrt^ueut  companions  ;  but,  I  believe,  never 
in  their  highest  exccs^t^.  As  laut^hter  does  not 
pn>c<»ed  from  nnifound  joy,  so  neither  does  weep- 
ing from  protound  sorn>w.  The  sorniw  which 
appears  so  easily  at  the  eves,  cannot  have  pierced 
dtH.*ply  into  the  heart.  Tlie  he<irt,  distended  with 
grief,  stops  all  the  passages  for  tears  or  lamentations. 

"liow,  Sir,  what  I  would  incline  you  to  in  all 
this  is,  that  you  would  inform  the  shallow  critics 
and  observers  upon  sorrow,  that  true  affliction  la- 
bors to  be  invisible,  that  it  is  a  stranger  to  cere- 
mony, and  that  it  bears  in  its  own  nature  a  digni- 
ty much  above  the  little  circumstances  which  are 
aiffected  under  the  notion  of  decency.  You  must 
know.  Sir.  1  have  lately  lost  a  dear  friend,  for 
whom  1  liave  not  yet  shed  a  tear,  and  for  that 
reason  your  animadversions  on  that  subject  would 
be  the  more  accejitable  to, 

"  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,        "  B.  D." 

**  Ma.  SpECTAToa,  June  the  15th. 

"  As  I  hope  there  are  but  few  who  have  so  little 
gratitude  as  not  to  acknowledge*  the  usefulness  of 
your  ]HMi,  aiirl  to  esteem  it  a  public  benefit ;  so  I 
am  seii'^ible.  Is*  that  as  it  will,  you  must  neverthe- 


to  modei«tv  to  conceal ;  but  I  have  s<»  much  e^t^-in   l^*'^'*  *i"<l  ^*'<*  »*w^t  and  incompaniWe  pleasure  of 
for  this  c«rrTeHp.»ndent. that  I  will  not  alter  a  tittle!  <^iwK  k«hkI,  and  l>e  a  great  sharer  in  the  enter 


of  what  she  writes,  though  I  am  thus  scru]>ulous 
at  the  price  of  being  ridiculous. 

"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"  I  was  vpry  well  please<l  with  your  dixcourse 
npon  general  mourning,  ami  slionlcl  be  oblii^ed  to 
you   if  you   would  enter  into   thi;   matter  more 


tainmeiit  you  give.  I  acknowle<lge  our  sex  to  be 
much  obliired,  and  I  hope  improved,  by  vour  la- 
bors, and  even  your  intentions  more  part*iculnrly 
for  our  fiCTvice.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  sometimes 
said,  that  our  sex  have  an  influence  on  the  other, 
your  pu[)er  may  U»  a  yet  nu>n'  ge'iieral  gfH>d.  Your 
directing  us  to  reading  is  oeilainly  the  Ix'st  means 


deeply,  and  give  us  your  thoucrhts  upon  the  com-    to  our  instruction  :  but  1  think  with  vou,  caution 
toim  ««os^  thec»rdinary  [M'(»pl«>  baveof  the<lemoii-    in  thcit  particular  very  useful,  since  tlie  improve- 

ineut  of  our  understandings  may  or  may  not  be  of 
service  to  us.  according  as  it  is  manai^Hl.  It  has 
biM'ii  tliought  we  are  not  generally  se>  ignorant  as 


rtntions  of  grief,  who  presrrib(>  rnle^  and  faah 
ions  to  the  most  stdemn  ntllicti<»n  ;  such  as  th* 
loMt  of  tlie  Dearest  relations  and  dearest  friends 


Too  cannot  tfo  to  vi»>it  a  Hick  frif*nd.  but  Komej  iU-tautrht.  or  that  our  sex  do<'s  not  si»  often  wnnt 
imprrtiri*'nt  waiter  ab^nit  him  (»bserves  the  muscles  i  wit,  judgment,  or  knowleilge,  as  the  right  appli- 
of  your  face  as  strictly  as  if  they  were  prt»;riio^t icK  ■  cation  of  them.  You  are  so  well-lmnl,  as  to  say 
of  hit  death  or  recovery.  If  he  hRp))<>iis  to  Ix*  your  fair  readers  are  already  dt?«^p<T  scliolars  than 
taki^  from  you.  yon  are  immediately  surrounded  the  iK'aux,  and  that  you  could  name  scmie  of  them 
with  numb^-rs  ot  these  spectators,  who  exp<*ct  a  that  talk  much  better  than  several  gentlemen  that 
melancholy  siirug  of  your  shoulders,  a  i)atheticali  make  a  figure  at  Will's.     This  may  possibly  l)e. 


ahake  of  vour  head,  aiul  an  expressive  dist<irt.ion 
of  ytyir  face,  to  m<*asure  your  atfection  and  value 
for'tne  deceas«»d.  But  there  is  nothing,  on  these 
occasions,  m>  much  in  their  favor  as  immoderate 


and  no  great  compliment,  in  my  opinion,  even 
supposing  your  comparison  to  reach  Toiifs  and 
the  (irecian.  Surely  you  are  too  wise  to  think 
that  the  real  commendation  of  a  woman.    Were 


roepinf .      As  all  their  passions  are  superficial,  |  it  not  rather  to  be  wished  we  improved  in  our  own 
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Bphere,  and  approvod  oumelves  better  daaghten, 
belter  vivos,  mothers,  and  friends? 

"  I  cannot  but  a^rce  with  the  judicious  trader 
in  Cheap-side  (though  I  am  not  at  all  prejudiced 
io  his  favor;  in  recommending  the  study  of  arith- 
metic ;  and  must  dissent  even  from  the  authority 
which  you  mention,  when  it  advises  the  making 
our  sex  scholars.  Indeed  a  little  more  philosophy, 
in  order  to  the  subduing  our  passions  to  our  rea- 
son might  be  sometimes  serviceable,  and  a  treatise 
of  that  nature  I  should  approve  of  even  in  ex- 
change for  TheodosiuH,  or  the  Force  of  Love ; 
but  as  I  well  know  you  want  not  hints,  I  will 
procee<l  no  farther  than  to  recommend  the  Bishop 
of  Cambray*s  Education  of  a  Daughter,  as  it  is 
translated  into  the  only  language  I  have  any 
knowledge  of,  though  perhaps  ver;^  much  to  its 
disadvantage.  I  have  heara  it  objected  against 
that  piece,  iliat  its  instructions  are  not  of  general 
use,  but  only  fitted  for  a  grccit  lady :  but  1  confess 
I  am  not  of  that  opinion  ;  for  1  do  not  remember 
that  there  are  any  rules  laid  down  for  tlie  expenses 
of  a  Woman — in  which  particular  only  I  think  a 
gentlewoman  ought  to  differ  from  a  ladjr  of  the 
best  fortune,  or  higliest  (quality,  and  not  in  their 
principles  of  justice,  gratitude',  prudence,  or  mod- 
esty. 1  ou«>;ht  perhaps  to  make  an  apology  for 
this  long  epistle ;  but  as  I  ratlier  believe  you  a 
friend  to  sincerity  than  ceremony,  shall  only  as- 
sure you  I  am, 

''  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

T.  "Ammabklla." 


No.  96.]    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE    20,  1711. 


-Amicutn 


Mam-ipium  domino,  et  fmgi. — IIOR.  2  Bui.  tU,  2. 
^nui  £iithfal  rarTMit,  and  tho  trao. — CRi»ca. 

"Mr  SrECTAToa, 

"I  HAVK  frequently  read  your  discourse  upon 
servants,  and  as  I  am  one  mynelf,  have  been  much 
offended  that  in  that  variety  of  forms  wherein  you 
considered  tlie  bad,  you  found  no  place  to  mention 
the  good.  There  is,  however,  one  observation  of 
yours  I  aj>prove,  which  is,  'That  there  are  men  of 
wit  and  good  sense  among  all  orders  of  men,  and 
that  servants  report  most  of  the  good  or  ill  which 
is  spoken  of  their  nia.«»ters.'  That  there  are  men 
of  sense  who  live  in  servitude,  I  have  the  vanity 
to  say  I  have  felt  to  my  woctful  experience.  You 
attriluite  very  justly  the  Murce  of  our  general  in- 
iquity to  iKuird-wages,  and  the  manner  of  living 
out  of  a  domestic  wav ;  but  I  cannot  givo  you  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject  any  way  so  well  as  by  a 
short  account  of  my  own  life,  to  this  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  my  age — that  is  to  say,  from  my  first 
being  a  foot-lx>y  at  fourti^en,  to  my  present  station 
of  a  nobleman's  porter  in  tho  year  of  my  age 
above-mentioned. 

"Know  then,  that  my  father  was  a  poor  tenant 
to  the  family  of  Sir  Stephen  Kackrent.  Sir  Ste- 
phen put  me  to  school,  or  ratlier  made  me  ftUlow 
tiis  son  Harrv  to  school,  from  my  ninth  year ;  and 
tliere.  tlioug:li  Sir  Stephen  paid  something  for  my 
learninof,  I  was  used  tike  a  servant,  and  was  forced 
to  K<-*t  Nvliat  scraps  of  leaniing  I  could  by  my  own 
industry,  for  the  schoolmaster  took  very  little 
notice  of  me.  My  young  master  was  a  lad  of 
very  snriglitly  parts;  and  my  being  constiuitly 
about  nim,  and  loving  him,  was  no  small  ad- 
vantJige  to  mc.  My  master  loved  me  extremely, 
and  has  often  been  whipped  for  not  keeping  me  at 
a  distance.  Ho  used  aiwavs  to  say,  tliat  when  he 
came  to  his  estate  1  should  have  a  lease  of  my 
fatlier's  tenement  for  nothing.  I  came  up  to  town 
with  him  to  Westiniuster-Bchool;  atwhicn  time  he 


tauffht  me  at  ni^ht  all  be  learnt,  and  put  d 
find  out  words  m  the  dictionarv  when  be 
about  his  exercise.    It  was  the  wiu  of  Provid 
that  master  Harry  was  taken  very  ill  of  a  fev« 
which  he  died  within  ten  days  after  his  first 
ing  sick.    Here  was  the  first  sorrow  I  ever  ki 
and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  remembei 
beautiful  action  of  the  sweet  youth  in  his  fen 
fresh  as  if  it  were  yesterday.    If  he  wanted 
thine,  it  must  be  given  him  oy  Tom.    When 
anytning  fall  through  the  gnef  I  was   unde 
would  cry,  'Do  not  oeat  the  poor  boy ;  give^ 
some  more  julep  for  me,  nobody  else  shall  gi 
me.'    He  would  strive  to  hide  his  being  bo 
when  he  saw  I  could  not  bear  his  being  in  so  i 
danger,  and  comforted  me,  saying,  'Tom,  1 
have  a  good  heart.'    When  1  was  holding  • 
at  his  mouth,  he  fell  into  convulsions;  and  al 
very  time  I  hear  mv  dear  master's  last  groaj 
was  quickly  turned  out  of  the  room,  and  1( 
sob  and  beat  my  head  against  the  wall  a 
leisure.    Tho  grief  I  was  in  was  inexpreei 
and  everybody  thought  it  would  have  cost  n 
life.    In  a  few  days  my  old  lady,  who  was  o 
the  housewives  of  the*^  world,  tnou^ht  of  tv 
me  out  of  doors,  because  I  put  her  in  mind  c 
son.    Sir  Stephen  proposed  putting  me  to 
tice ;  but  my  ladv  being  an  excellent  mat 
would  not  let  her  husband  throw  away  his  n 
in  acts  of  charity.    I  had  sense  enough 
under  tho  utmost  indignation,  to  see  her  dii 
with  so  little  concern,  one  her  son  had  lov 
much;  and  went  out  of  the  house  to  ramble  i 
ever  my  feet  would  carry  me. 

"The  third  day  after  I  left  Sir  Stephen's  fi 
I  was  strolling  up  and  down  in  the  walks  > 
Temple.    A  young  gentleman  of  the  house 
(as  I  heard  him  say  afterward)  seeing  mc 
starved  and  well-dressed,  thought  me  an  eqi 
ready  to  his  hand  after  very  little  inquiry  moi 
'Did  I  want  a  master?'  bid  me  follow  him ; 
so,  and  in  a  very  little  while  thought  myai 
happiest  creature  in  the  world.     My  tim 
taken  up  in  carrying  letters  to  wenches,  o 
sages  to  young  ladies  of  my  master's  acquaii 
We  rambled  from   tavern  to  tavern,  to  thi 
hous(?,  the  Mulberry -garden,*  and  places  of 
where  my  master  engaged  every  night   io 
new  amour,  in  which  and  drinking  he  spent 
time  when  he  had  money.    During  these  e 
gnnces,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lying  on  the 
of  a  tavern   half  a  night,  plaving  at  die 
other  servants,  and  the  like  idleness.    Wki 
master  was  moneyless.  I  was  generally  em 
in  transcribing  amorous  pieces  of  poetry  i  olc 
and  new  lampoons.     This  life  held  till  my 
married,  and  he  had  then  the  prudence 
me  off,  IxHuiuse  I  was  in  the  secret  of  his  iir 

"I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course 
next ;  when  at  Last  I  applied  myself  to  a 
sufferer,  one  of  his  mistresses,  a  woman 
town.  She  happening  at  that  time  to  b< 
full  of  money,  ciothecf  jne  from  head  to  fo 
knowing  me'  to  be  a  sharp  fellow,  empin 
accordingly.  Sometimes  1  was  to  go  abro 
her,  and  when  she  had  pitched  upon  a 
fellow  she  thought  for  her  turn,  I  was  to  b 
ped  as  one  she  could  not  trust.  She  wou! 
c.heapen  goods  at  the  New  Exchange  ;f  an 
she  had  a  mind  to  be  attacked  she  would  i 
away  on  an  errand.    When  an  humble 

*  The  mnlberrj-gfu^Ien  wart  a  place  of  decant 
ment  near  Bucklnghom-lioatw  (now  the  Qiieeii'!i 
■omewoat  like  the  modem  Yauxhall. 

t  The  New  EzchaoKe  was  irituated  between  Doi 
and  Tork-bnildings  in  the  Strand.  It  was  tho  fii 
nutft  of  millinery  wares  till  1737,  when  it  was  tak 
sad  dwelUnf-boosM  erectsd  on  tho  spot. 
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And  she  vere  bpffinninff  a  parlcj,  I  came  im- 
BDediat«ly,  and  tola  her  bir  Jnhn  was  come  home: 
then  Bbc"  would  onler  another  coach  to  prevent 
being  dogL-ed.  The  lover  makes  Bign.H  to  me  an  I 
«fc  behind  the  coach ;  I  frhake  my  head — it  was 
impossible :  I  leave  my  lady  at  the  next  turning 
ana  folluv  the  cully  to  know  how  to  fall  in  his 
way  on  another  occasion.  Beside  good  offices  of 
this  nature,  1  wrote  all  my  mistress's  love  letters ; 
some  from  a  lady  that  saw  such  a  gentleman  at 
such  a  place  in  such  a  colored  coat — some  showing 
the  terrors  she  was  in  of  a  jealous  old  husband — 
others  explaining  that  the  severity  of  her  narents 
was  such  (thouj^'h  her  fortune  was  settled)  tnat  she 
was  Willi ne  to  run  away  with  such  a  (me,  though 
the  knew  Lc  was  but  a  youni^r  brother.  In  a 
word,  my  half  education  and  love  of  Idle  books 
Bude  me  outwrite  all  that  made  love  to  her  by 
way  of  epistle:  and  as  she  was  extremely  cunning, 
the  did  well  enough  in  company  by  a  skillful 
iflectation  of  the  greatest  modesty .  In  the 
nid^  of  all  this,  I  was  surprised  with  a  letter 
bom  her,  and  a  ten-pound  note. 

■•Hojriar  Tom, 

*'  'You  will  never  see  me  more.  I  am  married 
to  a  rerj  cunning  country  gentleman,  who  might 
BosdiUy  gueau;  something  if  I  kept  you  still;  there- 
Lie  faivwell.' 

**Wheu  this  place  was  lost  also  in  marriaee, 
I  was  reiiolvod  to  \n»  among  quite  another  people, 
for  the  f:ituns  and  g^ot  in  butler  to  one  of  those 
funilies  wher«;  there  is  a  coach  kept,  three  or  four 
Krvants,  a  cloan  hou!»e,  and  a  gootl  general  out- 
side upon  a  ?*iuall  ei^tate.  Here  I  lived  very  com- 
ttrJblj'  t'«ir  r--nmc  time,  until  I  unfortunately  found 
my  ma.- tor.  tiie  vt^ry  gravt>st  man  alive,  in  the 
gvret  with  the  chanibcnnaid.  I  knew  the  world 
tou  well  to  think  of  staying  there;  and  the  next 
d&v  pretended  to  have  received  a  letter  out  of  the 
euuncj-y  that  my  father  was  dying,  and  got  my 
diichar^  with  a  bounty  for  my  disK:retiou. 

'*The  next  I  lived  with  waa  a  peeviuh  single 
nan,  whom  I  stayed  with  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Moat  part  of  tin;  time  I  passc'd  vt^rv  easily  ;  fur 
vliea  I  U'Lfiin  to  know  him,  1  miniled  no  mon; 
tluiri  he  nieJiiit,  wh:it  lie  ^aid:  to  that  one  dav  in  a 
gtjiid  hi:mor  he  sai<l,  'I  was  the  be^t  man  he  ever 
tiMl.  by  my  want  m  /espoct  to  him.' 

*'ThVM?.'.Sir,  are  ilic  chief  occurrences  of  my  life; 
■nd  I  will  not  dwell  u]M>n  very  many  other  place.H 
I  Lace  Wco  in.  where  I  have  been  the  .strangest 
fcUuw  in  lb*-  World,  where  nolwdv  in  the  world 
liiii  !.iich  f— rvaiits  as  tliey,  where  >»ure  tlicy  wi.to 
Uh*  uni  u'kie^t  }>eiii>le  in  the  world  fur  .st^rvantst. 
ihiiiM*  f'jnli.  AH  I  mean  by  thid  repr(*?fentutiun 
ix.  to  fliow  yon  that  we  {xtur  servants  are  nut 
■vLar  yttjL  LulU-d  us  t(H>  generally)  all  ruguei) ;  but 
tJiU  we  are  ^vhal■  we  are,  iiccurdtng  lu  the  example 
of  uur  si:|i^Ti<irs.  In  the  family  I  am  now  in.  I 
tib  guil'.y  of  DO  on«.'  sin  but  lyinir :  which  I  do 
with  a  'jir^vf:  face  in  my  gown  and  staff  every  day 
J  iiTr,  ai:d  almost  all  day  long,  in  denying  my 
iurd  u*  linrwrtineul  Muitor^.  anil  my  ladv  to  uii- 
Vclcome  vi'oiTanis.  Hut.  Sir.  I  am  to  let  vuu  kno\v 
tLai  I  am.  when  I  c<in  get  abroad,  a  h^suler  of  the 
iefv.itit:  I  um  he  that  keeps  time  with  beating  my 
vad^  a^iiii.<*t  the  boardii  in  the  gallery  at  an 
uptra :  1  am  he  that  am  tuuclied  so  pntperly  at  a 
Ira^dy.  wh-.-n  the  ]>eople  of  <|uality  are  starirpj:  at 
frj«  azitith^T  tbtring  the  moM.  important  incidi  iits. 
When  Vi.ij  hi-ar  in  a  crowd  a  cry  in  tlie  rijrht  place, 
ahumVh>'re  the  point  is  touched  in  a  t4pe<?ch,  or 
ahvzza  wt  up  where  it  is  the  voice  of  thi;  people: 
Vuu  may  conclude  it  is  Ix^gnn  or  joimnl  by.  Sir, 
"  Your  more  than  humble  servant. 
T.  •*  Thomas  TatsTv." 

IQ 
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Th«7  prodigally  threw  their  Utm  awaj. 

All oxQ  the  loose  papers  which  I  have  frequently 
spoken  of  heretofore,  1  find  a  conversation  between 
iTiaramond  and  Eucrate  upon  the  subject  of  duels, 
and  the  copy  of  an  edict  issued  in  coiisequenoe 
of  that  discourse. 

Eucrate  argued,  that  nothing  but  the  mo«t 
sr\'crc  and  vindictivcpunishmeut,  such  as  placing 
the  bodies  of  the  offenders  in  chains,  and  put- 
ting th(>m  to  death  by  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
ments, would  be  sufficient  to  extirpate  a  crime 
which  had  so  lon^  prevailed,  and  was  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  great  and 
laudable.  The  king  answered,  '*tJhat  indeed  in> 
stances  of  ignominy  were  necessary  in  the  cure  of 
this  evil ;  but,  considering  that  it  prevailed  only 
among  such  as  had  a  nicety  in  their  sense  oi 
honor,  and  that  it  often  happened  that  a  duel  was 
fought  to  save  appearances  to  the  world,  when 
both  parties  were  m  their  hearts  in  amity  and  re* 
conciliation  to  etich  other,  it  was  eviclent  that 
turning  the  mo<le  another  way  would  effectually 
put  a  8t4)p  to  what  had  been  only  as  a  mode ;  that 
to  such  persons  poverty  and  shame  were  torments 
sufficient ;  that  he  would  not  go  farther  in  punish- 
ing in  others,  crimes  which  he  was  satisfied  he 
himself  was  most  guilty  of,  in  that  he  might  have 
prevented  them  by  speaking  his  displeasure  soon- 
er." Be.side  which  tlie  king  said,  *'he  was  in 
general  averse  to  tortures,  which  was  putting 
human  nature  itself,  rather  than  the  criminal,  to 
disgrace ;  and  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to  use 
this  means  where  the  crime  was  but  an  ill  effect 
arising  from  a  laudable  cause,  the  fear  of  shame." 
The  king,  at  the  same  time,  spoke  with  much 
grace  up<m  the  subject  of  mercy;  and  repented 
of  many  acts  of  that  kind  which'^had  a  magnifi- 
cent aspect  in  the  doing,  but  dreadful  consequences 
in  tlie  example.  "Mercv  to  particulars,"  ne  ob- 
served, "W.1S  cnielty  in  the  general.  That  though 
a  prince  could  not  revive  a  dead  man  by  taking 
the  life  of  him  who  killed  him.  neither  could  he 
make  reparation  to  the  next  that  should  die  by 
the  evil  example  ;  or  answer  to  him.self  for  the 
partiality  in  not  pardoning  the  next  as  well  as  the 
lornier  offi-Mider. — As  for  mo,"  says  Pharamond, 
"  I  have  conquered  France,  and  yet  have  given 
laws  to  my  people.  The  laws  are  my  methods  of 
life;  they  are  not  a  diminution  but  a  direction  to 
my  power.  I  am  still  absolute  to  distingui.sh  tlie 
innocent  and  the  virtuous,  to  give  honors  to  the 
brave  and  gein.Tous  ;  I  am  absolute  in  my  good 
will ;  none  can  opi»o«e  my  bounty,  or  prescribe 
rules  for  my  favor.  While  1  can,  as  I  please,  re- 
ward the  good,  I  am  under  no  pain  that  I  cannot 
pardon  the  wicked  ;  for  which  reason,"  continued 
rharaniond,  "I  will  cfft^tually  put  a  stop  to  this 
evil,  by  exposing  no  more  the  tenderness  of  my 
nature  to  the  importunity  of  having  tlie  same  re- 
spect to  tho^e  who  are  miserable  by  their  fault, 
and  iho^'  who  are  ko  by  tlieir  misfortune.  Flat- 
teHTs  (concluded  the  king,  smiling)  re]>eat  to  us 
princes,  that  we  are  heaven's  vicetjerents  ;  let  us 
Ik:  tin,  and  let  tlie  only  thing  out  ot  our  power  bo 
I  to  di)  ill." 

Soon  aft<'r  the  evening  wherein  PharamotHl  and 
!  Kucrate  hud  this  conversation,  the  following  edict 
was  published  against  duels. 

'  phakamond's  edict  against  duels. 

"Pharfsmond,  Kinrj  of  the  Gauls,  to  all  his  Uminff 
subjects  sendcth  (/reefing: 
'•Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  royal  notice  and 
observation,  that,  in  contempt  of  all  laws  divine 
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and  humfiB,  it  is  of  late  oecome  a  cnRtom  araong 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  our  kingdom,  upon 
Alight  and  trivial  as  well  as  great  and  urvent  prt)- 
vocations,  to  invite  each  other  into  the  field — there, 
by  their  own  hands,  and  of  their  own  authority, 
to  decide  their  controversies  by  combat ;  we  have 
thought  fit  to  take  the  said  custom  into  our  royal 
consideration,  and  find,  upon  inquiry  into  the 
usual  causes  whereon  sncn  fatal  decisions  have 
arisen,  that  by  this  wicked  custom,  maugre  all  the 
precepts  of  our  holy  religion  and  the  rules  ^f 
right  reason,  the  jgreatest  act  of  the  human  mind, 
forgiveness  of  iniuries,  is  become  vile  and  shame- 
ful ;  that  tlie  ruled  of  good  society  and  virtuous 
conversation  arc  hereby  inverted ;  tliat  the  loose, 
tlie  vain,  and  the  impudent,  insult  the  careful,  the 
discreet,  and  the  modest;  tliat  all  virtue  is  sup- 
pressed, and  all  vice  supporttnl,  in  the  one  act  of 
being  capable  to  dare  to  the  death.  We  have  also 
farther,  with  g^eat  sorrow  of  mind,  observed  that 
tliis  dreadful  action,  by  long  impunity  (our  royal 
attention  being  employed  upon  matters  of  more 
general  concern),  is  liecome  honorable,  and  the 
refusal  to  engage  in  it  ignominious.  In  these  our 
royal  cares  and  inquiries  we  arc  yet  farther  made 
to  understand,  that  the  persons  of  most  eminent 
Worth,  and  most  hopi^ful  abilities,  acc()ni])anied 
with  the  strongest  passiou  for  true  glory,  are 
anch  as  are  most  liable  to  be  involved  in  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  this  license. — Now,  taking  the 
said  premises  into  our  serious  consideration,  and 
well  wei(^hine  that  all  such  enierg(*ncies  (where- 
in the  mind  is  incapable  of  commanding  it«elf, 
and  where  the  injury  is  too  sudden  or  too  exquisite 
to  be  borne)  are  particularly  provided  for  by  laws 
heretofore  enacted;  and  tliat  the  qualities  of  less 
injuries,  like  those  of  ingratituoe,  are  too  nice 
and  delicate  to  come  under  general  rules;  we  do 
resolve  to  blot  this  fashion  or  wantonness  of  anger, 
out  of  the  minds  of  our  subjects,  bv  our  royal 
resolutions  declared  in  this  edict  as  follow: 

"  No  person  who  either  sends  or  accepts  a  chal- 
lenge, or  the  posterity  of  either,  though  no  death 
ensues  tiiereupon,  shall  be.  after  the  publication  of 
this  our  edict,  capable  of  bearing  office  in  these 
our  dominions. 

"  The  person  who  shall  prove  the  sending  or 
receiving  a  challenge,  shall  receive  to  his  own 
use  and  property  the  whole  personal  estate  of  both 
parties  ;  and  tlieir  real  estate  shall  be,  imme- 
diately vested  in  the  next  heir  of  the  offenders, 
in  as  ample  manner  as  if  the  said  offenders  were 
actually  deceased. 

"In  cases  where  the  laws  (which  we  have  al- 
ready granted  to  our  subjects)  admit  of  an  appeal 
for  blood;  when  the  criming  is  condemned  by 
the  said  appeal,  he  shall  not  only  suffer  death, 
■but  his  whole  estate,  real,  mixed,  and  personal, 
■hall  from  the  hour  of  his  death  be  vested  in  the 
4iext  heir  of  the  person  whose  blood  he  spilt. 

"  That  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  in  our  royal 
.power,  or  that  of  our  succeasorn,  to  pardon  tlie 
aaid  offenses  or  restore  the  offenders  in  Uieir 
•  estates,  honor,  or  blood,  forever. 

"  Given  at  our  court  of  Blois,  the  8th  of  Fcb- 
.maiy,  420,  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign." — T. 
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Tknta  est  qnaBrendi  con  deooria. 

Jut.,  Sat.  tI,  600. 

8o  •todiooilj  their  penooa  thejr  adom. 

Tbibx  18  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a 

lady's  head-dreaa.    Within  my  own  memory,  I 

iliave  known  it  rise  and  fall  above  thirty  degrees. 

JLbout  (en  years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a  very  great 


height,  insomuch  that  the  female 
species,  were  much  taller  than  the  me 
men  were  of  such  an  enormous  stature 
pcared  as  grasshoppers  bi'fore  them.' 
the  whole  sex  is  in  a  manner  < 
shrunk  into  a  race  of  beauties  that 
another  species.  I  remember  severa 
were  once  very  near  seven  foot  hitli 
sent  want  some  inches  of  five.  Hi 
to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot  learn 
whole  sex  be  at  present  under  any  p 
we  know  nothing  of ;  or  whotlier  t 
their  head-dresses  in  order  to  surp 
something  in  that  kind  which  shall  be 
or  whether  some  of  the  tallest  of  1 
too  cunnini^  for  the  rest,  have  conti 
thod  to  make  themselves  appear  si» 
a  secret ;  though  I  find  mtwt  are  of  < 
are  at  present  Tike  trees  new  lopped 
that  will  certainly  sprout  up  and  ] 

r cater  heads  tliaii  before.  For  my 
do  not  love  to  be  insulted  ))y  wo 
taller  than  myself,  I  admire  the  sc 
in  their  present  humiliation,  which 
them  to  tiicir  natural  dimensions,  thi 
had  extended  their  persons  and  U>ng 
selves  out  into  formidable  and  giff 
I  am  not  for  adding  to  the  b<?autif 
nature,  nor  for  raising  any  whimsin 
ture  upon  her  plans :  1  must,  thereft 
that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  cc 
faiihion,  and  think  it  shows  the  good 
at  present  very  much  reigns  among 
part  of  the  sex.  One  may  observe  tl 
all  ages  liave  taken  more  pains  than 
the  outside  of  their  heads ;  and  iz 
much  admire,  that  those  female  an 
raise  such  wonderful  structures  out  of 
and  wire,  have  not  l)een  recorded  foi 
tive  inventions.  It  is  certain  there 
many  orders  in  these  kinds  of  bi 
those  which  have  been  made  of  mi 
times  they  rise  in  the  shape  of  a  pj 
time.*i  like  a  tower,  and  sometiniea  1 
In  Juvenal's  time  the  building  gre 
(irders  and  stories,  as  he  has  vei^ 
described  it : 

Tot  premlt  ordinibuii,  tot  ndbuc  oompaffB 
Jidiflcat  caput :  Autlromaoiifn  a  froiile  v 
Poet  minor  est;  aliam  errdai. Jjp 

With  rurlfl  on  carle  they  build  her  head 
And  mount  it  with  a  (unniilable  tow'r; 
A  giantoM  nbe  Kern* :  but  look  behind. 
And  then  iilie  dwludlc^  to  the  pli^my  kin 

But  I  do  not  remember  in  any  part  o 
that  the  head-dress  aspired  to  so  g 
vagance  as  in  the  fourteenth  cenU 
was  built  up  in  a  couple  of  cones  or 
stood  so  exceedingly  high  on  each 
head,  that  a  woman,  who  was  but  a 
out  her  head-dress,  app^'ared  like  a  c 
])utting  it  on.  Monsieur  Paradin 
these  old-fashioned  fontanges  row 
the  head ;  that  they  were  pointed  - 
and  had  long  loose  pieces  or  crape  fi 
tops  of  them,  whicn  were  curiously 
hung  down  their  backs  like  streamei 
The  women  might  possibly  have 
Gothic  building  much  higher,  had 
monk,    Thomas  Conecte    oy  name. 

^This  refere  to  the  eommode  (oaU(*d  bj  1 
tange '%  a  kind  of  hetd-drcMi  worn  bj  tlis  ! 
Kliinlng  o€  the  lait  oentuir,  which  by  meaai 
their  iMlr  vad  fore-part  or  the  cap,  conritlta 
of  Am  lace,  to  a  prodlgioua  height  The  tn 
to  the  Dppoeite  extreme  was  vezy  abrupt  sad 

tXaiiih.3dU,33. 
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vith  great  weal  and  lesolation.  This  holj  man 
traveled  from  place  to  place  to  preach  down  this 
monstrous  eommode ;  and  succeeded  so  well  in  it, 
that,  as  the  roafficians  sacrificed  their  books  to 
the  flames  upon  uie  preachine  of  an  apostle,  numj 
of  the  women  threw  down  Uieir  head-dresses  in 
the  middle  of  the  sermon,  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
them  within  siffht  of  the  pulpit.  He  was  so  re- 
Downed,  as  well  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life  as  his 
manner  of  preaching,  that  he  had  often  a  connota- 
tion of  twenty  thousand  people  ;  the  men  pfociug 
themselves  on  the  one  side  of  his  pulpit,  and  the 
women  on  the  other,  appeared  (to  use  the  simili- 
tude of  an  ingenious  wnter)  like  a  forest  of  cedars 
with  their  heads  reaching  to  the  clouds.  He  so 
warmed  and  animated  the  people  against  this 
monstrous  ornament,  that  it  lay  under  a  kind  of 
perwcution;  and  whenever  it  appeared  in  public, 
was  pelted  down  by  the  rabble,  who  flung  stones 
at  the  pertions  that  wore  it  But  notwithstanding 
this  prodigy  vanished  while  the  preacher  was 
among  them,  it  began  to  appear  again  some 
months  after  his  departure,  or,  to  tell  it  in  Mon- 
sieur Paradin's  own  words,  "the  women,  that, 
like  snails  in  a  fri^^ht,  had  drawn  in  their  horns, 
shot  them  out  agam  as  soon  as  the  dancer  was 
over.*'  This  eztrava^nce  of  the  women  s  head- 
dresses in  that  age,  is  taken  notice  uf  by  Mon- 
sieur d'Arj^ntro  in  his  history  of  Bretagnc,  and 
by  other  hiritorians,  as  well  as  the  person  I  have 
here  quoted. 

It  IS  usually  observed,  that  a  sood  rei^  is  the 
only  projH^r  time  for  making  Uws  against  the 
exorbitance  of  power ;  in  the  same  manner  an 
ezeessive  head-dress  may  be  attacked  the  most 
effipctnally  when  the  fashion  is  against  it.  I  do 
therefore  recommend  this  paper  to  my  female 
raaders  bv  way  of  prevention. 

I  wonta  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consider  how  im- 
poMible  it  i<i  for  them  to  add  anything  that  can 
De  ornamental  to  what  is  already  tne  maKter-piece 
of  nature.     The  head  has  the  most  beautiful  ap- 

Eean&Qce.  as  well  as  the  hii^host  station,  in  a 
uman  figtire.  Nature  has  hiid  out  all  her  art 
in  h«*.iatifying  the  face ;  she  has  touched  it  with 
vermilion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory, 
made  it  the  Heat  of  Kmiles  and  blushes,  lighted  it 
up  and  enlivened  it  with  the  brightness  of  the 
even,  hun;;  it  on  each  side  with  curious  organs 
o7  sfinse,  given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be 
de^Tilje<l.  and  sumuinded  it  with  such  a  flowing 
shad"  of  hair  as  st>tR  all  its  K'auties  in  the  most 
a^fi'able  li«^ht.  In  fthort,  ^he  seems  to  have  de- 
signed th«*  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  most  glorious 
of^her  wfirks:  and  when  we  load  it  with  such 
a  pile  of  supernumerary  ornamentK,  we  de-stroy 
the  Hvrametry  of  the  human  figure,  and  foolishly 
cnntnvt;  tn  call  off  the  eye  from  great  and  real 
bearstiefl,  to  childish  gew-gaws,  ribbons,  and  bone- 
lace. — L 


Xo.  99.]    SATURDAY,  JUNE  23,  1711. 

-Turpi  wrarnlt  bonertom. — IIOK.  1  Sat.  Ti,  fiZ. 


Ywia  know  U*  ftz  the  bouiiil*  of  right  aod  wroDg. 

The  club,  of  which  1  have  often  declared  my- 
■elf  a  member,  were  last  night  engnged  in  a  dis- 
eourw  up<in  that  which  passes  for  Uie  chief  point 
of  honor  among  men  and  women  ;  and  started  a 
great  man^'  hints  upon  the  subject,  which  I  thought 
were  entirely  new.  I  Hhall  therefore  mcthod- 
iae  the  several  reflections  that  arose  upon  this 
occasion,  and  present  my  reader  with  them  for 
the  fapeculatioa  of  this  day;  after  having  pre- 
mi^«a,  that  if  there  is  anything  in  this  paper 
which  seems  to  differ  with  any  passage  of  last 


Thursday's,  the  reader  will  consider  them  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  club,  and  the  other  as  my  own 
private  thoughts,  or  rather  Uiose  of  Pharamond. 

The  great  point  of  honor  in  men  is  courage, 
and  in  women  chastity.  If  a  man  loses  his  honor 
in  one  encounter,  it  is  not  impossible  for  him 
to  regain  it  in  another:  a  slip  in  a  woman's 
honor  is  irreparablo.  I  can  eive  no  reason  for 
fixing  the  point  of  honor  to  these  two  qualities, 
unlens  it  be  that  each  sex  sets  the  greatest  value 
on  the  qualification  which  renders  them  the  most 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  contrary  sex.  I  should 
believe  the  choice  would  have  fallen  on  wisdom 
or  virtue ;  or  had  women  determined  their  own 
point  of  honor,  it  is  probable  that  wit  or  good-na- 
ture would  have  carried  it  against  chastity. 

Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the  female 
sex  than  courage;  whether  it  be  that  Uiey  are 

f»leased  to  see  one  who  is  a  terror  to  others  fall 
ike  a  slave  at  their  feet ;  or  that  this  quality  sup- 
plies tlieir  own  principal  defect,  in  guarding  them 
trom  insults,  and  avenging  their  quarrels ;  or  that 
courage  is  a  natural  indication  of  a  strong  and 
sprightly  constitution.  On  the  other  side,  nothing 
makes  women  more  esteemed  by  the  opposite  sex 
than  cliastity ;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  prize 
those  most  who  aio  hardest  to  come  at ;  or  that 
nothing  beside  chastity,  with  its  collateral  atten- 
dants, truth,  fidelitv,  and  constancy,  gives  the 
man  a  property  in  the  person  he  loves,  and  con- 
sequently endears  her  to  him  above  all  thin^. 

1  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  passa^  in  the 
inscription  on  a  monument  erected  in  West- 
minster abbey  to  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Newcastle.  "Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas, 
youngest  sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester ; 
a  nolue  family,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant, 
and  all  the  sisters  virtuous." 

In  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point  of  honor 
is  strained  to  madness,  the  whole  story  runs  on 
chastity  and  courage.  The  damsel  is  mounted 
on  a  white  palfrey,  as  an  emblem  of  her  innocence ; 
and,  to  avoid  scandal,  must  have  a  dwarf  for  her 
page.  She  is  not  to  think  of  a  man,  until  some 
misfortune  has  brought  a  knight-errant  to  her 
relief.  The  knight  tails  in  love,  and,  did  not 
gratitude  restrain  her  from  murdering  her  deli- 
verer, would  die  at  her  feet  by  her  disdain.  Hi)W- 
ever,  he  must  waste  many  years  in  the  desert, 
before  her  virgin  heart  can  Jiink  of  a  surrender. 
The  knij^ht  goes  off,  attacks  ever^'thing  he  meets 
tliat  is  bi^t^rr  and  stronger  than  himself,  seeks  all 
opportunities  of  l)eing  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
alter  seven  ;^ears'  rambling  ri'turns  tj)  his  mistress 
whose  chastity  has  been  attacked  in  the  meantime 
by  giants  ana  tyrants,  and  undergone  as  many 
trials  aM  her  lover's  valor. 

In  Spain,  where  there  arc  still  great  remains  of 
thift  romantic  humor,  it  is  a  transporting  favor  for 
a  lady  to  cast  an  occidental  glance  on  lior  lover 
from  a  window,  though  it  hti  two  or  three  storiee 
high  ;  as  it  is  usual  for  a  lover  to  assert  his  pas- 
sion for  his  mistress,  in  a  single  combat  with  a 
mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  in  point  of  honor  from  man 
to  man,  is  giving  the  lie.  One  may  tell  another 
he  whor«>s.  drinks,  blasphemes,  and  it  may  pass 
unrescnted  ;  but  to  hiw  he  lies,  t  hi  nigh  f>ut  in 
jest,  is  an  affront  thcit  nothing  but  blood  can  ex- 
piate. The  reason  perhaps  may  be,  because  no 
other  vice  implies  a  want  of  courage  so  much  as 
the  making  a  lie  ;  and  therefore  telliug  a  man  he 
lies,  is  touching  him  in  i\w  most  sensiole  part  of 
honor,  and  indirectly  calling  him  a  coward.  I 
cannot  admit  under  this  head  what  Herodotus 
tells  us  of  the  ancient  Persians — tlmt  from  the 
age  of  five  years  to  twenty  they  instruct  their 
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sons  onlj'  in  three  things,  to  manage  the  hone^  to  !  ing  the  false  pleasures  of  other  men.    Such  peo 


make  use  of  the  bow.  and  to  speak  truth. 


are  valet  adinarians  in  society,  and  they  shoold 


The  placing  the  point  of  honor  in  this  false  kind   more  come  into  company  than  a  sick  man  aho 
of  courage,  has  gi\*v!n  occasion  to  the  very  refuM;   come  into  the  air.     if  a  man  is  too  weak  to  h 
of  mankind,  who  hare  neither  virtue  nor  cmnmon  :  what  is  refrenhment  to  men  in  health,  he  must  i 
sense,  to  set  up  for  men  of  honor.    An  EnjFlish  peer   keep  his  chamber.    When  any  one  in  Sir  Rc^ 
who  h.TS  not  long  be*?n  dead.*  used  t(»  toll  a  plea-   company  complains  he  is  out  of  order,  he  imi 
sant  stury  of  a  French  gentleman  that  visited  him  '  diately  "calls  for  some  posset-drink  for  him; 
early  one  morning  at  Paris,  and  after  gn*at  profes-  i  which  reason  that  sort  of  {>eople  who  are  erer 
siouKof  rcspi>ct,  lot  him  know  that  he  had  it  in  his  I  wailing  their  constitution  in  other  places,  are 
power  to  oolige  liim  ;  which,  in  short,  amounted   cheerfulest  imaginable  when  he  is  present, 
to  this — that  he  believed  he  could  tell  his  lordHhip  |     It  is  a  wondm'ul  thing  that  so  many,  and  t 
the  person's  name  who  jostled  him  a.<4  he  came  out  •  not  reckoned  absurd,  email  entertain  those  y 
from  the  opera :  but  before  he  would  proceed,  he  ■  whom  they  converse,  by  giving  them  a  hiatorj 
begged  his  lordship  that  he  would  not  deny  him  !  their  pains  and  aches,  and  imagine  such  na 
the  honor  of  making  him  his  sfK^ond.    The  £n-   tions  their  quota  of  the  conversation.    This  ii 
^ish  lord,  to  avoid  ueing  drawn  into  a  very  fool-   all  other  the  meanest  help  to  discourse,  and  a  i 
ish  affair,  told  him  he  was  under  on^genients  for  ;  must  not  think  at  all,  or  think  himself  rei^ 
his  two  next  duels  to  acuuplo  of  particular  friends;  <  si^ificant,  when  he  finds  an  account  of  his  h 
upon  which  the  gentleman  immediately  withdrew, :  acne  answered  by  another's  asking  what  newi 
hoping  his  lordship  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he  |  the  last  mail.    Mutual  good  humor  is  a  droai 
mcddlinl  no  farther  in  an  aff'air  from  whence  he :  ought  to  appear  in  whenever  we  meet,  and 
himself  was  to  receive  no  advantage.  |  should  make  no  mention  of  what  concerns 

The  Ix^ating  down  this  false  notion  of  honor  in  .  selves,  without  it  be  of  matters  wherein 
so  vain  and  livelv  a  people  as  those  of  France,  is  !  friends  ought  to  rejoice;  but  indeed  there 
deservedly  hooked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  \  crowds  of  people  who  put  themselves  in  no  m 

Earts  of  tneir  present  king's  reign.  It  is  a  pity  od  of  pleasing  themselves  or  others ;  such 
ut  the  punishment  of  these  mischievous  notions  those  whom  we  usually  call  indolent  peraor 
should  have  in  it  some  particular  circumstances  of  Indolenoe  is,  methinks,  an  intermediate  state 
shame  and  infamy :  that  those  who  are  slaves  to  j  tweeii  pleasure  and  pain,  and  very  much  unbo 
them  tiiay  see,  that  instead  of  advancing  their  re-    '  '    '  '"'      **  '    ' 

putations,  they  lead  them  to  ignominy  and  dis- 
honor. 

Death  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  who  make 
it  their  glory  to  despise  it ;  but  if  every  one  that 
fought  a  duel  were  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  it  would 
quickly  lessen  the  number  of  these  imaginary  men 
of  hoiuir,  and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice. 
When  honor  is  a  support  to  virtuous  principles, 
and  runs  parallel  witii  the  laws  (»f  God  ana  our 
country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished  and  en- 
couraged :  but  when  the  dictates  of  honor  are  con- 
trary to  those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the 
greatest  depravations  of  human  nature,  by  giving 
wrong  ambitions  and  false*  ideas  of  what '^  is  good 
and  laudable ;  and  should  tlierefore  be  exploded 
by  all  governments,  and  driven  out  as  the  bane 
and  plague  of  human  society.  L. 


Ko.  100.]    MONDAY,  JUNE  25,1711. 

Kil  etp  oontulorim  Jacundo  muiu  amloo. 

UoK.  1  Sat  V,  44. 

The  groatevt  bleuing  b  a  pluorant  friend. 


A  MAN  advanced  in  yeara  that  thinks  fit  to  look 
back  upon  his  fonner  life,  and  call  that  only  life 
which  was  passed  with  satisfaction  and  enjoy- 
ment, excludiii^  all  parts  which  were  not  pleasant 
to  him,  will  find  himself  very  young,  if  not  in 
his  infancy.  ISickness,  ill-humor  and  idleness 
will  have  robbed  him  of  a  great  share  of  that  i  serve  a  di8t>osition  in  ourselves  to  receives  o 


ing  any  part  of  our  life  after  we  are  out  ol 
nurse's  arms.  Such  an  averaion  to  labor  crea 
constant  weariness,  and  one  would  tliink  sh 
make  existence  itself  a  burden.  The  ind 
man  descends  from  the  dignity  of  his  na 
and  makes  that  being  which  was  rational  m* 
vegetative.  Uis  life  consists  only  in  the  mer 
cri'Ase  and  decay  of  a  body,  which,  with  reL 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  might  as  well  have 
uninformed,  as  the  habitation  of  a  reasoi 
mind. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  life  of  that  extraord: 
couple,  Harry  Tersett  and  his  lady.  Harry 
in  tnc  days  of  his  celibacy,  one  of  those  pert 
tures  who  have  much  vivacity  and  little  u 
standing  ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Quickly,  whom  he 
ried,  h^  all  that,  the  fire  of  youth  and  a  1 
manner  could  do  toward  ma!king  an  agra 
woman.  These  two  people  of  seeming  men' 
into  each  other's  arms  ;  and  passion  being  f 
and  no  reason  or  good  sense  in  either  to  su 
it,  their  life  is  now  at  a  stAnd  ;  their  meal 
insipid  and  their  time  tedious ;  their  fortun 
placed  them  above  care,  and  their  loss  of 
reduced  them  below  diversion.  When  we  ta 
these  as  instances  of  inexistence,  we  do  not 
that  in  order  to  live,  it  is  necessary  we  shou 
always  in  jovial  crews,  or  crowned  with  chi 
of  roses,  as  the  merry  fellows  among  the  am 
are  described  ;  but  it  is  intended,  by  consid 
these  contraries  of  pleasure,  indolence  an< 
much  delicacy,  to  show  that  it  is  prudence  in 


space  we  ordinarily  call  our  life.  It  is  therefore  the 
d\ity  of  ©very  man  that  would  be  true  to  hinisi^lf, 
to  obtain.  if''|)ossible,  a  disposition  to  be  pleased, 
and  place  himself  in  a  constant  aptitude  for  the  sat- 
isfactions of  his  being.  Instead  of  this,  you 
hardly  see  a  man  who  is  not  uneasy  in  pro- 
portion to  his  advancement  in  the  arts  of  lire. — 
An  aflfocted  delicacy  is  the  common  improvement 
we  meet  with  in  those  who  pretend  to  be  refined 
above  others.  They  do  not  aim  at  true  pleasures 
themselves,  but  turn  their  thoughts  upon  observ- 

*  The  odltor  hai  been  told  thfai  was  William  Oarendleh,  the 
Ont  duka  of  Daruiahira,  wbo  died  Augiut  18, 1707. 


delic^ht  in  all  we  h<>ar  and  see. 

This  portable  quality  of  good  humor  se 
all  the  parts  and  occurrences  we  niw?t  with  ir 
a  manner,  that  there  are  no  moments  lost 
they  all  pass  with  so  much  satisfaction,  th 
heaviest  of  loads  (when  it  is  a  load),  that  of 
is  never  felt  by  us.  Varilas  has  this  quality 
highest  perfection,  and  communicates  it  wni 
he  appeara.  The  sad.  the  nierr>%  the  sever 
melancholy,  show  a  new  cheerfulness  whi 
comes  among  them.  At  the  same  time  no  or 
repeat  anything  that  Varilas  has  over  said  th 
serves  repetition ;  but  the  man  has  that  i 
goodoesa  of  temper,  that  ho  is  welcome  to  < 
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bodj.  becaaM  enery  man  Uiinks  he  is  m  to  him. 
He  does  not  seem  to  contribute  anything  to  the 
wiith.  of  the  company;  and  yet  upon  reflection  you 
find  it  all  happened  by  his  being  there.  I  thought 
it  was  whimsically  said  of  a  gentleman,  that  if 
Varilas  had  wit,  it  would  be  the  best  wit  iu  the 
world.  It  is  certain,  when  a  well-corrected,  lively 
imagination  and  good  breeding  are  added  to  a 
sweet  disposition,  they  ou^ifr  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  as  well  as  pleasures  of  life. 

Hon  would  come  into  company  with  ten  times 
the  pleasure  they  do,  if  they  were  sure  of  heariug 
nothing  that  would  shock  tnem,  as  well  as  expect- 
ed what  would  please  them.  When  we  know 
every  person  that  is  spoken  of  is  represented  by 
one  who  has  no  ill-will,  and  eveiytning  that  is 
mentioned  described  by  one  that  is  apt  to  set  it  in 
the  best  light,  the  entertainment  must  be  delicate, 
becau^  the  cook  has  nothing  brought  to  his  hand 
but  what  is  the  most  excellent  in  its  kind.  Beauti- 
ful pictures  are  the  entertainments  of  pure  minds, 
and  deformiriesof  the  corrupted.  It  is  a  degree 
toward  the  life  of  angels,  when  we  enjoy  conver- 
sation wherein  there  is  nothing  presented  but  in 
its  excellence;  and  a  de^^rce  toward  that  of  de- 
mons, wherein  nothing  la  shown  but  in  its  de- 
generacy. T. 

Xo.  101,]    TUESDAY,  JUXE  26,  1711. 

RomnluH,  tt  Uber  pfttcr,  el  cum  Outoi*  Polloz, 
Port  iiiicentia  fkru,  ikonim  in  tempU  reriipti; 
IhiBi  torru  homhiumqoe  oolunt  ;;eniu,  Mpen  bells 
Obnpnnant,  mgam  wirignant,  o|ipUa  oondant; 
PlocmTtra  tab  non  reapoodere  fiLvortm 
Bp«iatam  merits . Hos.  2  Ep.  I,  6. 

mrriTSD. 

AtarftpJ  and  Ileniy,  now  the  boent  of  fiime, 
And  Tixtnoiu  Alfred,  •  innre  Mcred  name, 
After  •  IUSb  of  Keneraai  toUii  endur'd, 
Tbe  (tanl  rabdu'd,  or  propertr  Mcur'd, 
AmUtkm  h  ambled,  niffhty  citlea  vtormM, 
Or  iMMi  eelabUiib'd,  end  the  wurld  rafbrm'd : 
Cine'd  thHr  k>nf  Klorice  with  a  »igfa  to  find 
Th*  unwUIiui^  K^Utude  of  bane  mankind. — Popc 

"  CE3CSUBK,"  says  a  late  ingenious  author,  "  is 
the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being  emi- 
nent." It  in  a  folly  for  an  eminent  man  to  think 
•f  eacapin'j  it,  and  a  weakness  to  be  affctctod  with 
it.  All  rhc  illustrious  pcnions  of  antiquity,  and 
indeed  of  every  a^  in  the  world,  have  nasHcd 
thnMi^h  thih  fiery  pen»ecution.  There  is  no  aefense 
aifain^t  reproach  out  ohwurity ;  it  iK  a  kind  of 
concomitant  to  ereatncsM,  ax  satires  and  invectives 
wtre  an  eH.ftentiM  part  of  a  Hnman  triumph. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  expo'«ed  to  censure  on 
one  Imnd.  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on 
tite  other.  If  they  receive  reproaches  which  are 
no!  due  to  them,  they  like  wise  receive  praises 
which  ^ey  do  not  de.<icrve.  In  a  word,  the  roan 
in  a  high  post  is  never  regarded  with  an  indiffer- 
ent f-ye,  but  always  considered  as  a  friend  or  an 
ertemr.  Fk^t  this  reawm  p(*rsons  in  great  stations 
have  Aeldoni  tlieir  true  character<<  drawn  till  several 
%>:*.««  after  their  deaths.  Their  personal  friend- 
ship"^ and  cnmitieji  must  cease,  and  the  parties 
thev  were  en^a^nl  in  be  at  an  end,  lH.'fore  their 
faults  <»r  their  virtues  can  have  juHtic<*  done  them. 
Wh»*n  writers  have  the  least  opportunities  of 
kTi.iwiiij;  the  truth,  they  are  in  the  best  disposition 
lA*  tell  it. 

Il  i<«  therefore  the  privilege  of  posterity  to  ad- 
jii«t  the  characters  ot  illustrio.ia  persons,  and  to 
wi  matters  right  between  those  autak^onists,  who 
by  their  rivalry  for  greatu<^7!»s  divided  a  whole  age 
into  factions.  We  can  now  allow  Ctesar  to  be  a 
irrvat  man  without  dero^ing  from  Pompey  ;  and 
c<.'Ie^rat«  the  rirtues  of  Cato,  without  ctetracting 
from  those  of  C0sar.    Every  one  that  has  been 


long  deSd  has  a  dae  proportion  of  praise  allotted 
him,  in  which,  while  he  lived,  his  fnenda  were  too 
profuse,  and  his  enemies  too  sparing. 

According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations, 
the  last  comet  that  made  its  appearance  in  1680, 
imbibed  so  much  heat  by  its  approaches  to  the 
sun,  that  it  would  have  been  two  thousand  times 
hotter  than  red  hot  iron,  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that 
metal;  and  that  supposing  it  as  big  as  the  earth,  and 
at  the  same  distance  from  tlie  sun,  it  would  be 
fifty  thousand  years  in  cooling,  before  it  recovered 
its  natural  temper.  In  the  like  manner,  if  an  En- 
glishman considers  the  great  ferment  into  which 
our  political  world  is  thrown  at  present,  and  how 
intensely  it  is  heated  in  all  its  parts,  he  cannot 
suppose  that  it  will  cool  again  in  less  than  tl/se 
hundred  yeara.  In  such  a  tract  of  time  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  heats  of  the  present  age  may  bo  ex- 
tinguished, and  our  several  classes  of  great  men 
represented  under  their  prc»per  charactera.  Some 
eminent  historian  may  tlien  probably  arise  that 
will  not  write  receniibui  odiii  (as  Tacitus  expres- 
ses it) — with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  co- 
temporary  author—but  make  an  impartial  distri- 
bution of  fame  among  the  great  men  of  the  pre- 
sent age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  myself  very  often 
with  the  idea  of  such  an  imaginary  histonan  de- 
scribing the  reign  of  Anne  the  first,  and  introdu- 
cing it  with  a  preface  to  his  n«der  that  he  is  now 
entering  upon  the  mo.st  shining  part  of  the  En- 
glish story.  The  great  rivals  in  fame  will  be  then 
distinguished  according  to  their  respective  merits, 
and  shine  in  their  proper  points  of  li^ht.  Such  a 
one  (says  the  historian),  though  variously  repre- 
sented by  the  writers  of  his  own  age,  appt^ars  to 
have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities, 
great  application  and  uncommon  integrity :  nor 
was  sucn  a  one  (thou^irh  of  an  opposite  party  and 
interest)  inferior  to  him  in  any  of  these  respects. 
The  scverail  antagonists  who  now  endeavor  to  de- 

Ereciate  one  another,  and  are  celebratinl  or  tniduccd 
y  different  parties,  will  then  have  the  same  body 
of  admirers,  and  appear  illustrious  in  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  British  nation.  The  de-serving  man, 
who  can  now  n^ommend  himself  to  the  cstifm  of 
but  half  his  countrymen,  will  then  receive  the  ap- 
probations and  ap])iau.>es  of  a  whole  age. 

Among  the  several  persons  thiit  flourish  in  this 
glorious  reign,  then:?  is  no  que.stion  but  such  a  fu- 
ture historian,  as  the  per^cmof  whom  1  am  speak- 
ing, will  make  mention  of  the  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  who  have  now  any  figure  in  the  British 
nation.  For  my  own  part,  I  oftm  flatter  myself 
with  the  honorable  menti<m  which  will  then  be 
made  of  me  ;  and  have  drawn  up  a  paragrai>h  in 
my  own  imagination,  that  I  fancy  will  not  ue  al- 
togi>t her  unlike  what  will  be  found  in  some  page 
or  other  of  this  imaginary  historian. 

It  was  under  this  reign,  says  ho,  that  the  Spec- 
tator publisheil  those  little  diurnal  essays  which  are 
still  extant.  We  know  very  liith?  of  the  name  or 
p(.>rson  of  this  author,  except  only  that  he  was 
a  man  of  a  very  short  face,  extremely  addicted 
to  silence  and  so  great  a  lover  of  knowledge,  that 
he  made  a  voya;^  to  grand  Cairo  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid.  His 
chief  friend  wa-i  one  Sir  Ro«»r  ae  Uoverley,  a 
whimsical  country  knight — and  a  Templar,  whose 
name  he  has  not  trau!=<iiiitted  to  us.  He  lived  its  a 
lodger  at  the  house  of  a  widow-woman,  and  was  a 
great  humorist  in  all  parts  of  his  life.  This  is  all 
we  can  aflirm  with  any  certainty  of  his  jjerson 
and  character.  As  for  liis  siH'cufations,  notwith- 
standing the  several  obsolete  words  and  obscure 
phrases  of  the  age  in  which  lie  lived,  we  still  on- 
deretand  enough  of  them  to  ace  the  dW(&T%\o\i%  vA 
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diaracten  of  tbe  Engliih  nation  in  his  time :  not 
but  that  we  are  to  make  allowance  for  the  mirth 
and  humor  of  the  aathor,  who  haa  doabtleas 
strained  many  representations  of  thinn  bejond 
the  truth.  For  if  we  interpret  bis  wonls  in  their 
literal  meaning,  we  must  suppose  that  women  of  the 
firit  quality  Q^d  to  pass  away  whole  morning  at 
a  puppet-snow:  that  they  attested  their  principles 
by  their  patches :  tliat  an  audience  would  sit  out 
an  evening;,  to  hear  a  dramatical  performance  writ- 
ten in  a  lani^ave  which  they  dia  not  understand : 
that  chairs  and  flower-pots  were  introduced  as 
actors  upon  the  British  stage :  that  a  promiscuous 
assembly  of  men  and  women  were  allowed  to 
meet  at  midnight  in  masks  within  the  yerffe  of  the 
court;  witli  many  impn>babilitios  of  the  like  na- 
ture. We  mu8t»  therefore,  in  tliese  and  the  like 
eases,  suppose  that  these  remote  hints  and  allu- 
sions aimed  at  somo  certain  follies  which  were 
then  in  vogue,  and  which  at  present  we  hare  not 
any  notion  of.  We  may  guess  by  several  passages 
in  the  spoculations,  that  there  were  writere  who 
endeavored  to  detract  from  the  works  of  this 
author:  but  as  nothing  of  this  nature  is  come 
down  to  us,  we  cannot  guess  at  any  objections  that 
could  be  niaiic  to  this  ])apcr.  If  we  consider  his 
style  witli  that  indulgence  which  we  must  show 
to  old  English  writers,  or  if  we  look  into  the  va- 
riety of  his  subjects,  with  those  several  critical 
dissertations,  moral  reflections. 

The  following  part  of  the  naragrnph  is  so  much 
to  my  advantage,  and  Wyona  anyiluog  I  can  pre- 
tend to,  that  I  nope  my  reader  will  excuse  mo  for 
not  inserting  it.— -L 


No.  102.]    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  27, 1711. 


•  LuflOJ  animo  dcbont  oJiquando  dari, 


Ad  oi»tsitaiuluin  mclior  ut  rvdost  Mitii. 

Th«  mind  ought  wmctlinoi  to  b«  dirortod,  that  it  may  re- 
turn the  butler  tu  Uilukiug. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  let- 
tor  a  satire  upon  coi^upttiM),  or  a  representation  of 
their  several  fantastical  acconiplishments.  or  what 
other  title  to  give  it;  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  public,  it  will  sutKciently  ex])lain 
its  own  intentions,  so  that.  I  shall  give  it  niv  reader 
at  length,  without  cither  preface  or  postscript. 

"  Ma.  Spect.vtob, 

"Women  are  arrncd  with  fans  as  men  with 
swords,  and  sometimes  do  more  execution  with 
them.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  ladies  may  be 
entire  mistre.sses  of  the  woapon  they  bear,  I  have 
erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  young 
women  in  the  exereise  of  the  fan,  acc4»rdtng  to  the 
most  fashionable  airs  and  motions  that  are  now 
practiced  at  court.  The  ladies  who  carry  fans 
under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a- day  in  my  great 
hall,  where,  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their 
arms,  and  exercised  by  the  following  words  of 
command:  Handle  your  fans.  Unfurl  your  fans. 
Discbarge  vour  fans.  Ground  your  fans.  Recover 
your  fans,  Flutter  your  fans,  liy  the  right  olwer- 
▼ation  of  these  few  plain  words  of  connnaud,  a 
woman  of  a  tolerable  genius,  who  will  apply  lier- 
■clf  diligently  to  her  excereise  for  the  spiice  of  but 
one-halr-year,  shall  Uj  able  to  give  her  fuu  all  the 
graces  that  can  possibly  enter  into  that  little  modish 
machine. 

"  But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to 
themselves  a  rig^ht  notion  of  this  exorcise,  I  beg 
leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in  all  its  parts.  When 
my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array,  with 
every  one  her  weapon  in  her  liana,  upon  my  giv- 
ing the  word  to  Handle  their  fans,  each  of^them 


shakes  her  fan  at  me  with  a  smile,  then  gires 
right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoalaer,  1 
presses  her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  her  hn,  I 
lets  her  arms  fall  in  an  easy  motion,  and  stand 
readiness  to  receive  the  next  word  of  comm 
All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and  is  genei 
learned  in  the  first  week. 

**  The  next  motion  is  that  of  Unfurling  the 
in  which  are  comprehended  several  little  flirts 
vibrations,  as  also  gradual  and  deliberate  c 
ings,  with  many  voluntary  fallings  asunder  ii 
fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  leamea  under  a  mo* 
practice.  This  part  of  the  exercise  pleasei 
spectators  more  than  any  other,  as  it  aiscove 
a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of  cupids,  earli 
altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  a 
a>)le  figures  that  display  themselves  to  vi 
while  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds  a  pictv 
her  hand. 

"Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge 
fans,  they  give  one  general  crack  that  mi 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance  when  the 
sets  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  the  exercise :  but  I  have  several  ladies  wit 
who  at  their  firet  entrance  could  not  give . 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  em 
room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  si 
manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  p< 
pistol.  I  have  likewise  taken  care  (in  on 
binder  young  women  from  letting  off  their  fi 
wrong  places  or  on  unsuitable  occasions)  to 
upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  cg 
properly:  I  have  likewise  invented  a  fan, 
which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  the  help  of  a  littli 
which  is  inclosed  about  one  of  the  largest 
can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fift 
an  ordinary  fan. 

"  When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  thi 
of  command,  in  course,  is  to  Ground  thei) 
This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her  fan  grm 
when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  tak 
pack  of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace 
mg  pin,  or  apply  herself  to  any  other  maH 
importance.  This  part  of  the  exercise,  as 
consists  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon 
table  (which  stands  by  for  that  purpose;,  ] 
learned  in  two  days'  time  as  well  as  in  a  1 
month. 

"  When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disai 
generally  let  them  walk  about  the  room  fo 
time ;  when,  on  a  sudden  (like  ladies  thi 
upon  their  watches  after  a  long  visit),  thej 
them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  u 
hurry,  and  place  themselves  in  their  prof 
tions,  upon  my  calling  out.  Recover  you 
This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  pi 
a  woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it 

"  The  fluttering  of  tlie  fan  is  the  last,  am} 
the  master-pieces  of  the  whole  exercise  ;  I 
lady  does  not  mis- spend  her  time,  she  ma 
herself  mistress  of  it  in  tliree  months.  1  gt 
lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time 
summer  for  the  teaching  this  part  of  tlie  e: 
for  as  s<x>n  as  ever  1  pronounce.  Flutter  yo 
the  place  is  filled  witn  so  many  sephyre  an< 
breeses  as  are  very  refreshing  In  that  seaso 
year,  though  thcv  might  be  dangerous  ti 
of  a  tender  constitution  in  any  other. 

"There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motioi 
made  use  of  in  the  flutter  of  a'fan.    Thei 
angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the  timon 
ter,  and  the  amorous  flutter.    Not  to  bo 
i  tliere  is  scarce  any  emotion  in  the  mine 
'.  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation  in 
j  insitmuch,  that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of 
plined  lady,  1  know  very  well  whether  she 
Ixruwns,  or  blushos.    I  have  seen  a  fan 
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angrr,  that  it  woald  hare  been  dangerous  for  the 
absent  loTer  who  proToked  it  to  have  come  vithin 
the  wind  of  it :  and  at  other  tiuicfl  so  ve^  lan- 
ruif&hing,  that  1  have  been  glad  for  the  lady's  sake 
me  kivcr  was  at  a  Hufficieut  diittancc  from  it.  I 
need  not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or 
ooqiiefte,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  person 
who  bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  must  ac- 
quaint you  that  I  have  from  my  own  observation 
compiled  a  little  treatise  for  the  use  of  nijr  wholars, 
entitled,  The  Passions  of  the  Fan ;  which  I  will 
oommunicatu  to  vou,  if  you  think  it  may  be  of  Ufte 
to  the  public.  1  shall  have  a  ccneraf  review  On 
Thursday  next ;  to  which  you  snail  be  very  wel- 
come if  you  will  honor  it  with  your  presence, 

"I  am,  etc. 

"  P.  S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art 
of  gallanting  a  fan. 

"N.  B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fans  made  for 
this  use,  to  avoid  expense." 


Ko.  103.]    THURSDAY,  JUNE  28, 1711. 


SM  qairif 


Spent  idnHf  tudst  multum,  fnutnuiue  laboret. 

Iloft..  An.  1*061.,  T.  240. 

Such  sll  might  hope  to  Imitite  at  esM: 

Tet  while  tbej  ptn%-e  thn  Mine  giicceM  to  gain* 

Sbovkl  flod  tiieir  labor  and  their  hope*  are  Tain. 

FaAKCis. 

Mt  friend  the  divine  having  been  used  with 
words  of  complaisance  (which  he  thijiks  could  be 
properly  applied  to  no  one  living,  and  I  think 
could  be  only  spoken  of  him,  and  that  in  his  ab- 
sence), was  so  extremely  offended  with  the  exces- 
sive way  of  speaking  civilities  among  Uft,  that  he 
made  a  discourse  against  it  at  the  chib,  which  he 
concluded  with  tins  remark,  "that  he  had  not 
heard  one  compliment  made  in  our  society  since 
its  commencement."  Every  one  was  pleased  with 
his  conclusion  ;  and  as  ouch  knew  }iis  good-will 
to  the  rest,  he  was  convinced  that  the  niatiy  pro- 
feMiiiris  of  kindness  and  sGrv'ic«\  which  wc  ordi- 
narily meet  with,  are  not  natural  wliert  the  heart 
is  well  inclined  :  but  are  a  prostitutior  of  speech, 
seldom  intended  to  mean  any  pari  of  what  they 
express,  never  lo  mean  all  they  express.  Our 
rvverend  friend,  upon  this  t<ipic.  p<iintt'd  to  us  two 
or  three  parnffrapUN  on  this  subject  in  tFio  first  ser- 
mon of  the  first  volume  of  the  late  archbisho]>'K 
posthumous  works.  I  do  not  know  that  1  ever 
read  anvthinff  that  plrasvd  mo  niort* :  an<l  as  it  is 
the  prafse  of  Xonginus.  that  he  speaks  of  the  sub- 


by  his  heart,  and  speak  as  he  thinks,  and  do  not 
express  more  kindness  to  every  man  tha.1  men 
usually  have  for  any  man,  he  can  hardly  escape 
the  censure  of  want  of  breeding.  The  old  English 
plainness  and  sincerity — that  generous  intesritr 
of  nature,  and  honesty  of  disposition,  wni^ 
always  argues  true  greatness  of  mind  and  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  undaunted  courage  and 
res4)lution.  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  among  ut. 
There  hath  been  a  long  endeavor  to  transform  ui 
into  fortagu  manners  and  fashions,  and  to  bring  ua 
to  a  servUe  imitation  of  none  of  the  best  of  our 
neighbors,  in  some  of  the  worst  of  their  qualities. 
The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days  so 
swelled  with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  sur- 
feited (as  I  may  say)  of  expressions  of  kindness 
and  re.«tpect,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  a^  or  two 
ago  should  return  into  the  world  again,  nc  w^ould 
r^ly  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand 
his  own  language,  and  to  know  the  true  intrinsio 
value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion-— and  would  hardly 
at  first  believe  at  what  a  low  rate  tlie  highest 
strains  and  expressions  of  kindness  imnginable  do 
commonly  pass  in  current  payment :  and  when  lie 
should  come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a  great 
while  before  he  could  bring  himself  with  a  good 
countenance  and  a  go'jd  conscience  to  converse 
with  men  upon  equal  terms,  and  in  their  own  wajf^. 
And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  it 


should  more  provoke  our  contempt  or  our  pity,  to 
hear  what  solemn  expressions  of  respect  and  kind- 
ness will  pass  betwei'ii  men,  almost  upon  no  occa- 
sion; how  great  honor  and  esteem  they  will  declare 
for  one  whom  perhaps  they  never  saw  before,  and 
how  entirely  tiiey  are  all  on  the  sudden  devoted 
to  his  service  and  interest,  for  no  reason;  how 
infinitely  and  eternally  obliged  to  him,  for  no 
benefit ;  and  how  extremely  they  will  be  concerned 
for  him,  yea.  and  afHictcKl  too,  for  no  cause.  I 
know  it  is' said,  in  justification  of  this  hollow  kind 
of  conversation,  tliat  there  is  no  harm,  no  n>al 
deceit  in  compliment,  but  the  matter  is  well 
onough,  so  long  as  wc  understand  one  another  ;  c< 
verba  valent  ut  nummi',  *' words  are  like  money ;^ 
and  when  the  current  value  of  them  is  gencrallv 
understo(»d,  no  man  is  cheated  by  ilwm.  This  is 
something,  if  such  words  were  anything;  but  being 
brought  into  the  account,  they  are  mere  ciphers. 
However  it  is  still  a  ju«t  matter  of  complaint,  that 
sincerity  and  plainness  are  out  of  fashion,  and 
that  onf  langtiai^e  is  running  into  a  lie ;  thcit  men 
have  almost  quite  p(>rverted  the  use  of  speech,  and 
made  words  to  sii;nifv  notliing;  that  the  gn*atC5t 

f>art  of  the  conversation  of  mankind  is  little  else 
)ut  driving  a  trade  of  dissimulation  :   insomuch 
lime  in  a  stvle  suitable  to  it.  so' one  mav  say  of    that  it  woiild  make  a  man  heartily  sick  and  weary 


this  auth<tr  upon  sincerity,  that  he  abhors  anv 
pomp  of  rhororic  on  this  occasiim,  and  treats  it 
with  a  nuire  than  ordinary  simplicity,  at  once  to 
htt  a  prrarhor  and  an  example.  With  wliar  com- 
mana  of  himself  does  ho  I::y  before  us.  in  the  lan- 
guage and  temp<T  of  his  profes>ion.  a  fault  which. 
by  the  least  liberty  arid  w.irmth  of  expressi«»n, 
would  l^  the  ino<  lively  wit  and  satire  I  But  his 
heart  was  U'tter  dispose«l.  and  the  g(K)d  man  chas- 
ti.HCfl  the  great  wit  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  wa.s 
able  to  sfM'iik  as  follows : 


of  the  world,  to  see  the  little  security  that  is  in 
use  and  practice  among  men." 

Whon  the  vice  is  ])laced  in  this  contemptuous 
light,  he  argues  unanswerably  against  it,  in  words 
and  thoughts  so  natural,  that  any  man  who  reads 
them  would  imagine  he  himself  could  have  been 
the  author  of  them. 

"  If  the  show  of  anything  be  good  for  anything, 
I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better :  for  why  does  anr 
man  dissemble,  or  set*m  to  bo  that  w'hich  he  is 
not.  but  In^ause  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a 


•• — Among  loo  many  otlier  instances  of  the  great  !  quality  as  he  pretemls  to  1    For  to  counterfeit  and 


corruption  and  degiMieracy  of  the  age  wherein  we 
live,  the  great  and  g>*neral  wum  of  sincerity  in 
conversation  is  non»?  of  the  least.  The  world  is 
grown  so  full  of  dissimulation  and  compliment. 
that  men's  words  are  harflly  any  signification  of 
tbeir  thoughts;  and  if  any  man  measure  his  words 

•8ee  AirhMflhop  TlllotMin'e  Seimon  on  Sincerity,  frDm 
John,  cfaap.  1,  ver.  47.  tclng  the  last  diMsuurte  he  preacbMl, 
Jb]j2»,  ItiM.    Uc  died  Not. '24,  fbUvwing. 


dissemble,  is  to  put  on  the  appi>arance  of  some 
real  excellency.  Now  the  best  way  in  the  world 
to  seem  to  be  anything,  is  n^ally  to  Im  what  he 
would  siTm  to  bo"  Beside,  that  it  is  many  times 
as  troublesome  to  make  good  the  pretense  of  a  good 
quality,  sm  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not, 
it  is  {en  to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it 
and  then  all  his  pains  and  labor  to  seem  to  have 
it,  are  lost." 
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li  another  part  of  the  aaxtm  diBconrRe  he  goes 
on  to  show,  that  all  artifice  must  naturally  tend  to 
the  disappointment  of  him  that  practices  it. 

'*  Whatsoever  conrenience  may  be  thought  to  be 
in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over ; 
but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because 
it  brinfi^  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  lie 
speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps  he  means 
honestly.  When  a  roan  has  once  forfeited  the  re- 
putation of  his  integrity,  ho  is  set  fast,  and 
nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn,  neither  truth  nor 
(alaebood."— H. 


No.  104.]    FRIDAY,  JUNE  29,  1711. 

Qnallo  MUM  Throlum  &tig»t 
Harpalyce. \tM.  JEn^  i,  316. 

With  Boeh  amy  Harpalyoe  bestrode 
Her  TfaracUn  oouner.— Dktdcm. 

It  would  be  a  noble  improvement,  or  rather  a 
recovery  of  what  we  call  good  breeding,  if  nothing 
were  to  pass  among  us  for  agret>able  which  was 
the  least  transgression  against  Uiat  rule  of  life 
called  decorum,  or  a  regard  to  decency.  This 
would  command  the  renpect  of  mankinif,  because 
it  carries  in  it  deference  to  their  good  opinion,  as 
humility  lodgttd  in  a  worthy  mind  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  certain  homage  wltich  no  haughty 
soul,  with  all  the  arts  imaginable,  will  ever  be  able 
to  purchase. 

Tullv  says,  virtue  and  decency  an',  so  nearly  re- 
lated, tnat  It  is  difficult  to  separate  them  from  each 
other  but  in  our  imagination.  As  the  beauty  of 
the  body  always  accompanies  the  health  of  it,  so 
certainly  is  decencv  concomitant  to  virtue.  As 
beauty  of  body,  with  an  agreeable  carriage,  pleases 
the  eye,  and  that  plea8ure  consists  in  that  we 
observe  all  the  parts  with  a  certain  eWancc  are 

Eroportioneil  to  each  other;  so  does  decency  of 
L*havi<)r  which  appears  in  our  lives  obtain  the  ap- 
probati(m  of  all  with  whom  we  converse,  from  the 
order,  consistencv.  and  moderation  of  our  words 
and  actions.  This  flows  from  the  reverence  we 
bear  toward  every  good  man  and  to  the  w^orld  in 
general ;  for  to  be  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks 
of  you,  does  not  only  show  you  arrogant,  but 
abandoned.  In  all  thebc  considerations  we  arc  to 
distiu^^uish  how  one  virtue  differs  from  another. 
As  it  18  the  part  of  justice  never  to  do  violence,  it 
is  of  modiMty  nc^ver  to  commit  offense.  In  the 
lavt  particular  lies  the  whole  force  of  what  is 
calleci  decency;  to  this  ])urpo.so  that  excellent  mo- 
ralirit  above-mentioned  talks  of  decencv  ;  but  this 
quality  is  more  easily  comprehended  W  an  ordi- 
nary capacity,  than  expresHed  with  all  his  el(»- 
quence.  This  decencv  of  behavior  is  generally 
transgressed  amoiiff  all  orders  of  men ;  naj,  the 
very  wunusn,  though  themselves  created  as  it  were 
for  ornament,  arc  often  verv  much  mistaken  in  this 
ornamented  part,  of  life,  tl  would,  methinks,  be  a 
short  rule  fi»r  beliavior,  if  every  young  lady  in  lier 
dress,  words,  and  actions,  were  only  to  recommend 
herself  as  a  sister,  daughter,  or  wife,  and  make 
herself  the  more  esteemed  in  one  of  those  charac- 
ters. The  care  of  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
families  in  which  women  are  born,  is  the  best  mo- 
tive for  tlieir  being  courted  to  come  into  the  alli- 
ance of  other  houses.  Nothing  can  promote  this 
end  more  than  a  strict  preservation  of^  decency.  I 
should  be  glad  if  a  certain  equestrian  order  of  la- 
dies, some  of  whom  one  meets  in  an  evening  at 
every  outlet  of  the  town,  would  take  this  subject 
into  their  serious  consideration.  In  order  there- 
unto the  following  letter  may  not  be  wholly  un- 
woxthy  their  perusal. 


"Mr.  Sfectaioe, 

"(^ing  lately  to  take  the  air  in  one  of  tha  i 
beautiful  evenings  this  season  has  produced ; 
was  admiring  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  tha  ]i 
colors  of  the  fields,  and  the  variety  of  the  1 
scape  every  wajr  around  me,  my  eyes  were 
denly  called  on  from  these  inanimate  objects 
little  party  of  horsemen  I  saw  passing  the  i 
The  greater  part  of  them  escaped  mv  partic 
observation,  oy  reason  that  my  whole  attei 
was  fixed  on  a  very  fair  youth  who  rode  in 
midst  of  them,  and  seemed  to  have  been  dn 
by  some  description  in  a  romance.    His  feat 
complexion,  and  habit,  had  a  remarkable  efl 
nacv,  and  a  certain  languishing  vanity  appc 
in  his  air.    His  hair,  well  curled  and  powd 
hung  to  a  considerable  length  on  his  shoul 
and  waA  wantonly  tied,  as  if  by  the  hands  o: 
mistress,  in  a  scarlet  ribbon,  wnich  played  1 
streamer  behind  him  ;  he  had  a  coat  and  li 
coat  of  blue  camlet  trimmed  and  embroidered 
silver ;  a  cravat  of  the  finest  lace  ;  and  wore, 
smart  cock,  a  little  beaver  hat  edged  with  si 
and  made  more  sprightly  by  a  feather.    His  fa 
too,  which  was  a  pacer,  was  adorned  ailei 
(ju'ime  airv  manner,  and  seemed  to  share  in  th 
nity  of  the  rider.    As  I  was  pitying  the  luxu 
thii^  young  person,  who  appeared  to  me  to 
been'  educated  only  as  an  object  of  sight,  I 
ceived  on  my  nearer  approach, and  as  I  tume 
eyes  downward,  a  part  of  the  equipage  I  hat 
seen  before,  which  was  a  petticoat  of  the  same 
Uie  coat  and  waistcoat.    After  this  discovc 
looked  again  on  the  face  of  the  fair  Amazon 
had  thus  deceived  me,  and  thought  those  fea 
which  had  before  of^^nded  me  oy  their  soil 
were  now  strengthened  into  as  improper  a 
ness ;    and   though  her  eyes,  nose,  and  n 
8ei>nie<i  to  be  formed  with  perfect  symmetiy, 
not  certain  whether  she,  who  in  appearance  ' 
verv  handsome  youth,  may  not  be  in  reality  i 
intfifferent  woman. 

"  There  is  an  objection  which  naturally  m 
itself  against  those  occasional  perplezitiefl 
mixtures  of  dress,  which  is,  that  they  aei 
break  in  upon  that  propriety  and  distincti< 
appearance  in  which  the  l)eauty  of  difiisrent 
acters  is  preserved ;  and  if  they  should  be 
frequent  tiian  they  are  at  present,  would  loo] 
turning  our  public  assemblies  into  a  gi 
m&squerade.  The  model  of  this  Amazonian 
ing-habit  for  ladies  was,  as  I  take  it,  first  in 
ed  from  France,  and  well  enough  expressc 
guyety  of  a  people  who  are  taught  to  do  any! 
so  it  be  with  an  assurance ;  but  I  cannot 
thinking  it  sits  awkwardly  yet  on  our  £i 
modesty.  The  petticoat  is  a  kind  of  iucumb 
upon  it ;  and  if  the  Amazons  should  think 
go  on  in  this  plunder  of  our  sex's  ornaments 
ought  to  a<id  to  their  spoils,  and  complete 
triumph  over  us,  by  wearing  the  breeches. 

"  u  it  be  natural  to  contnict  insensibly  the 
ners  of  thos«  we  imitate,  the  ladies  wh 
pleased  with  assuming  our  dresses  will  > 
more  honor  than  we  deserve,  but  they  will 
at  their  own  expense.  Why  should  the  1 
Camilla  deceive  us  in  more  hhape.s  than  hei 
and  afiect  to  l>e  represented  in  iier  picture  i 
i^uii  and  a  spaniel;  wliile  her  elder  brothf 
heir  of  a  worthy  familv,  is  drawn  in  silks  li! 
sister?  The  dress  ana  air  of  a  man  are  no 
to  be  divided  ;  and  those  who  would  not  U 
tent  with  the  latter,  ought  never  to  think  of  a 
ing  the  former.  There  is  so  large  a  porti 
natural  agreeableness  among  the  fair  sex  < 
island,  that  they  seem  betrayed  into  these  roa 
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habits  without  haTiug  the  uuno  occuion  for 
theiD  with  their  inventors :  all  that  ncedfl  to  bo  de- 
ftired  of  them  is,  tliat  thejr  would  be  themHelvoti— 
that  iv,  what  nature  designed  them.  And  to  see 
their  miMtakc  when  they  depart  from  thin,  let  them 
look  at  a  mau  who  affectfi  tno  BoftuesH  and  effemi- 
nacy of  a  woman,  to  learn  how  their  sex  must  ap- 
pear to  ui  when  approaching  to  the  rusemblauce 
of  a  man. 
T.        "  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servaut." 


Ko.  105.]    SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1711. 


-Id  arMtror 


What  is  ajn'cater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of 
the  town  1  Har  him  the  play-houses,  a  catalofuo 
of  the  reigning  beauties,  ana  an  account  of  a  few 
fasbionable  distempers  that  have  Insfallcn  him, 
and  you  strike  him  dumb.  How  many  a  pretty 
geutlonian's  knowledge  lies  all  within  *the  veree 
of  thti  court?  He  will  tell  you  the  nanios  of  the 
principal  favarites,  repeat  the  shrewd  sayinirs  of 
a  man  of  quality ;  whisper  an  intrigue  tHai  is  not 
yet  blown  upon  by  common  fame;  or,  if  the 
sphere  of  his  observations  is  a  lir^le  largt>r  than 
ordinary,  will  perhaps  enter  into  all  tho  incidents, 
turns,  and  revolutions,  in  a  game  of  ombre.  When 
he  has  g(»ne  thus  far,  he  has  shown  vou  the  whole 
circlu  of  his  accomplishments ;  JiIh  parts  are 
drained,  and  he  is  disabled  from  any  furth(*r  con- 
versation. What  arc  these  hut  rank  pedants  T 
and  yet  these  are  the  men  who  vahic  thcinst'lves 
most  on  their  exemption  from  the  pedantry  of 
colleges. 

I  might  here  mention  the  military  pedant,  who 
always  talks  in  a  camp— and  is  storming  towns, 
makius^  lodgments,  and  fighting  battles,  Tnim  one 
cnxl  of  tho  year  to  the  othor.  £vur}-thing  ho 
speaks  smells  of  gunpowder ;  if  you  take  away 
his  artillery  from  Turn,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say 
for  himself.  I  might  likewise  mention  the  law 
ped:mt,  that  is  perpetually  putting  cases,  repeat- 
ing the  transiictions  of  Westminster-hall,  wrang- 
ling witli  you  upon  the  most  indifferent  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  not  to  be  convinced  of  the 
distance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivial  point  in 
conversation,  but  by  dint  of  argument,  llie  state 
.  pedant  is  wrapped  up  in  news,  and  lost  in  politics. 
I  If  you  menti(»ii  either  of  the  kings  of  Spain  or 
j  Poland,  he  talks  very  notably  ;  but  if  you  go  out 
of  the  Gaxette,*  you  drop  him.  In  '<hort,  a  mere 
courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  srh«i]ar,  a  mere 
anj'thing,  is  an  insipid  pedantic  character,  and 
equally  ridiculous. 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedants  which  I  have  men- 
tioueil,  the  b<K>k  pedant  is  much  the  most  sup- 
portable ;  he  h:i«t  at  lea<t  nn  exercise<l  undrrstand- 
I  nig,  a  head  which  is  full,  though  ooiifusi'd — so 
I  tli.it  a  man  who  converses  with  hfm  may  often  ro- 
joeive  from  him   hints  uf  things  that   art*  worth 
iknowiu!^,  and  what  he  may  |)0'*sil»h-  turn  to  his 
I  own  advantage,  tliough  tlicy  are  of  little  use  to  the 
j  owner.      The    worst    kind    of     pedants   amtmg 
lUwinicd   iiMMi.  are   such  as  are  naturally  endued 
j  with  a  very  small   share  of  common  sense,  and 
hav<»  read  a  great  number  of  Ixioks  without  tasto 
!or  dihtinetion. 

I     The  truth  of  it  is,  lenrnin;;,  like  travvlin;^,  and 
'all  other  iu''th«»ds  of  improvement,  as  it  tinislies 
'  good  sens^,  HO  it  makes  u  silly  man  ten  thousand 
'.  limes  more  insuffeniblo,  by  supplyini:  variety  of 
,  matter  to  hi-*  impertinenee,'and  ijiving  him  an  op- 
portunity of  alKMinding  in  aVisurdiiirs. 
'      Shallow  pedants  crv  up  one  anotlnT  much  more 
■  than  men  ot  solid  ami  useful  learning.     To  read 
the  tith's  they  give  an  editor,  or  colbito'r  of  a  manu 
'  script,  you  would  take  him   for  the  plory  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Irtters,  and  th»'  wonder  of  his 
ai;vl  when  ]H'r]iap>*  iinon  examination   yim  find 
that  he  ha«»  only  rt»ctinrd  a  (Jreek  partieU*,  or  laid 
.  out  a  whole  srnt«'noc  in  pro]»er  eoniinas. 

They  are  <»blii;e<l  indwd  to  lie  thus  lavish  of 
their  pVaisr«i,  that  th^y  may  kiM-p  tuie  another  in 
countenance:  ami  it  is  no  wt»ndrr  if  a  j:rvat  deal 
of  knowled;.;**  which  is  not  eanable  of  in:iking  a 
man  wise,  has  a  natural  teiulency  to  make  him 
'.  vain  and  arrogant. — ^L. 


Adprime  in  Tita  vjim  uUks  !»  <IVID  xims. 

Tee.  Andr.,  art  1,  tc  1. 

I  Ukc  it  to  be  ft  principal  rule  of  life,  not  to  be  too  mudi 
■ddktod  to  any  dim  thlug. 

Too  murh  of  uiythinij;,  !■  icood  for  nothing. — Kse.  Paov. 

Mr  friend  Will  Htmevcomb  values  himself  very 
much  upon  what  he  calls  the  knowleilge  of  man- 
kind, which  ha<»  C4>st  him  many  disasters  in  his 
Tuuth  ;  for  Will  rcekims  every  misfortune  that  he 
Las  met  with  aimmg  tlie  women,  and  every  ren- 
counter among  the  men.  as  parts  of  his  educati<m  ; 
aikd  fancier  he  should  never  have  been  the  man  he 
is,  had  he  not  broke  windows,  knockinl  down 
eoutftablm.  distnrbed  honest  people  with  his  mid- 
nigkt  serenades,  and  beat  up  a  lewd  woman's 
qoarvers,  wlien  he  was  a  young  fellow.  The  en- 
gaging in  adventures  of  this  nature  Will  ciUls  the 
Biudyijtg  of  mankind  :  and  terms  this  knowledi^' 
(tf  the  U>wu  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Will 
iogenuouslv  confesses  that  fur  half  his  life  his 
head  ached  every  inurning  with  reading  of  men 
over  night  ;  and  at  present  comforts  hi msi4f  under 
certain  pains  which  he  endures  from  time  to  time, 
that  witAout  them  he  could  not  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  gallantries  of  the  age.  This 
Will  lof  »ks  upon  as  the  learning  of  a  gentleman, 
and  rvgards  all  other  kinds  of  science  as  the  ac- 
eomplinhnients  of  one  whom  he  calls  a  scholar,  a 
U.MiKi^ih  man,  or  a  philosopher. 

For  the.«<'  na^ums  Will  snines  in  mixed  compa- 
ny, where  he  has  the  discretion  not  tt>  go  out  of 
his  dppth.  and  has  often  a  certain  way  of  makin:; 
his  real  ii^norance  ap|>«?ar  a  seeming  one.  Our 
club  however  has  fretpiently  caught  him  tripfiing, 
ar  which  t inn's  they  never  spare  him.  For  as 
Will  ofti.'ii  insults  us  with  his  knowledge  of  tho 
t>wn.  w^e  sometimes  t.ike  our  revenge  upon  him 
by  our  knowledge  of  books. 
'He  wa4  la-it  week  producing  two  or  three  let- 
ters which  h*'  ^Tote  in  nis  youth  to  a  ci^pietU.*  huly. 
Th«*  niilUry  uf  them  was  natural  and  well  enonirh 
fir  a  mere  'man  of  the  town:  but,  very  unluckilv, 
sevi-.-al  uf  the  m'ords  were  wrong  spelt.  Will 
Ivi/hti]  rhis  off  <it  first  as  wt'll  as  he  could  ;  but 
findin:;  hi  in  "ii'lf  poshed  on  all  sith'S,  and  espt.rial- 
ly  by  :h#*  Templar,  he  Uild  us  with  a  little  nas- 
s'ii»n',  tha*  he  m-ver  like<l  pedantry  in  sfK'lung, 
and  that  lir*  -{^'it  lik**  a  i^fntieinin.'aud  not  like  a 
Kh  i!:i.r  :  iipmlhisWill  had  nvourse  to  hirt  old 
tipic  i»f  show  I  m;  I  he  narn»w-spirite<lni»ss,  tlie 
prid«.*.  .ind  isrntirance  of  peilants;  which  he  car- 
r:»-.l  w>  fa.-,  that  ujwn  my  n»tirin;r  t»i  my  1<n1  icings, 
1  c«>ul<i  n«it  f'trU'ar  throwing  toi^iher  such  refteo- 
U'iti«  an  iici'urrfd  to  me  upon  that  subji-ct. 

A  man  who  has  l^pi-n  lip)Ught  up  aunMiic  1mm )ks, 
and  is  abl'*  to  '.ilk  of  nothing els<*,  is  a  very  indif- 
fi-r.-nt  cornpaniiHi,  and  what  we  cadi  a  "|H'dant. 

B:;f.  inHhiiik'».  we  should  enlarge  the  title,  and 

^'Ivo  it  ?n  ev,-ry  one  that  di»es  not  know  how  to  I  ,  ^  n.,w.i^ppp,  «.  ™11M  from  pmu-lti..  th^  nuine  of  .pier* 
th-nk  out  of  h'ln  pnifesMon  and  particular  way  of  j ^  ..arrrnt  ui»m»y,  wliLh  wm  the  ■tattJ  prfce  lU  which U wu 
Jfo.  I  orij^nmUy  mid. 
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-UlMtiUeopU 


MaiiBfait  Ml  plniiim,  benigiio 
Kurit  bonorum  oputonta  oomo. 

Uoa.  1  Od.  ZTfi,  li. 

Here  plenty**  llberml  bom  shall  poor 
Of  flraiU  lev  thee  a  oopk>ua  abowT, 
Bidi  hooufs  of  th«  quiet  plain. 

Having  often  received  an  inviUtion  from  mj 
trioud  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrluy,  to  pass  away  a 
month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  last  week  ac- 
companied him  thither,  and  am  Rettled  with  him 
for  tome  time  at  his  country -house,  where  I  in- 
tend to  form  several  of  my  ensuine  speculations. 
Sir  lioger,  who  is  very  well  acquainUxl  with  my 
humor,  lets  mc  rise  and  ^  to  bed  when  I  please, 
dine  at  his  own  table  or  m  my  chamber  as  1  think 
fit,  sit  Htill  and  say  nothing  without  bidding  me 
be  merry.  When  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
come  to  tinHi  him,  he  only  shows  mc  at  a  distance. 
As  I  have  been  walking  in  his  fields  I  have  ob- 
served them  Btfialing  a  sight  of  me  over  a  hedge, 
and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring  them  not  to 
let  me  sec  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  be- 
cause it  consiHt^  of  sober  and  staid  persons;  for 
as  the  knight  is  the  best  master  in  the  world,  he 
seldom  chan^^s  hi8  servants;  and  as  he  is  beloved 
by  all  about  Tiim,  his  servants  never  care  for  leav- 
ing him;  by  this  means  his  domestics  are  all  in 
years,  and  grown  old  with  their  master.  You 
would  take  his  valet -do-chambre  for  his  brother, 
his  butler  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the 
gravefit  men  that  1  have  ever  seen,  and  his  coach- 
man has  the  looks  of  a  privy -counselor.  You  see 
the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  his  old  house- 
dog, and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  stable 
with  great  care  ana  tenderness,  out  of  re^prd  to 
his  past  services,  though  he  has  been  useless  for 
itc*veral  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  tlic  joy  that  ap|X'are<l  in  the  countenances 
of  the.->e  ancient  domestics  upon  my  friend's  arri- 
val at  his  country  scat.  Some  of  tiiem  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ; 
every  one  of  them  pressed  forward  to  do  some- 
thing for  him,  and  seemed  discouraged  if  they 
were  not  euiphtyed.  At  the  same  time  the  good 
old  k night,  witn  a  mixture  of  the  father  and 
the  nia-^ter  of  the  family,  tempered  the  inquiries 
after  his  own  affiiirs  with  several  kind  (piestions 
relating  to  thcmselvcH.  This  humanity  and  good- 
nature engages  everybody  to  him,  so'  that  when 
he  is  pleasant  upon  any'of  them,  all  his  family 
are  in  good  humor,  and  none  so  much  as  the  per- 
son whom  he  diverts  himself  with;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of 
old  a^,  it  is  easy  for  a  stauder-by  to  observe  a 
secret  concern  in  the  looks  uf  all  his  servants. 

Mv  worthy  friend  has  put  mo  undv.r  the  par- 
ticular care  of  his  butler,  who  is  a  very  pruaent 
man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  feliow-ser- 
vantJ3,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  be- 
cause they  have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of 
me  as  his  particular  friend. 

Mv  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roarer  is  divert- 
ing Iiiinself  in  tne  woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very 
venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir  Rogttr,  and 
has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain 
alxivo  thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person 
of  good  sense  and  some  learning,  of  a  very  regu- 
lar life  and  obligint'  conversation :  he  heartily 
loves  Sir  Roger,  and  Knows  that  he  is  very  much 
in  the  old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the 
family  rather  as  a  relation  than  a  dependent. 

I  liave  observed  in  several  of  my  pa)>ers,  that 
my  friend  Sir  Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  qualities. 


it  something  of  a  humorist;  sad  that  his  Tii 
as  well  as  imperfections,  are  as  it  were  tingi 
a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  tiiem 
ticularly  his,  and  distinguishes  them  from  ( 
of  other  men.    This  cast  of  mind,  as  it  is 
erally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renden 
conversation  highly  agreeable,  and  more  del 
ful  than  the  same  degree  of  sense  and  virtue  i 
appear  in  their  common  and  ordinary  colors. 
I  was  walking  with  him  last  night,  he  askc 
how  I  lik(*d  the  good  man  whom  I  have  jusi 
mentioned  ?  and  without  staying  for  my  an 
told  me  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  insulted 
Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table;  for  which  r 
he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the  u: 
sity  to  find  him  out  a  clergyman  rather  of 
sense  than  much  learning,  of  a  good  asp 
clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possj 
man  that  understood  a  little  of  backgammon, 
friend,"  says  Sir  Roger,  ''found  me  out  this  ^ 
man,  who,'i)cside  the  endowments  required  o 
is,  they  tell  me,  a  good  scholar,  though  hi 
not  show  it.    I  have  given  him  the  patroni 
the  parish ;  and  because  I  know  his  value 
settled  upon  him  a  good  annuity  for  life, 
outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  hie 
my  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.   1 
now  been  with  me  thirty  years ;  and  thoc 
does  not  know  I  have  taken  notice  of  it,  has 
in  all  tliat  time  asked  anything  of  me  for  h 
though  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me  for  som 
in  behalf  of  one  or  otner  of  my  tenants  his  ] 
ioners.    There  has  not  been  a  lawsuit  in  the 
since  he  has  lived  among  them ;  if  any  c 
arises,  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  \ 
cision :  if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  jud 
which  I  thiiiK  never  happened  above  once  o 
at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.    At  his  first  t 
with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  thi 
sermons  which  have  been  printed  in  Englii 
only  begged  of  him  that  e?eiT  Sunday  ne 
pronounce  one  of  them  in  the  pulpit,    i 
iiigly  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  aeri 
tht>y  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  i 
continued  system  of  practical  divinity." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  ^ing  on  in  his  sU 
gentleman  we  were  talking  of  came  up  to  i 
upon  the  knight's  asking  him  who  preac. 
morrow  (for  it  was  Saturday  night),  told 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph*  in  the  morning,  i 
South  in  tlie  afternoon.  He  then  showed 
list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year,  when 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop 
84)n,  Bishop  Sauiidcrson.  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  < 
with  several  living  authors  who  have  pt 
discourses  of  practical  divinity.  J  no  soo 
this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  vet 
approved  of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  th 
fications  of  a  gi>od  aspect  and  a  clear  voic 
was  so  charm^  with  the  grac<*fu1ncss  of  h 
and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discov 
pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never  passed  a 
more  to  my  satisfaction.  A  sermon  repea' 
this  manner,  is  like  the  composition  of  a 
the  mouth  of  a  graceful  act^^r. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  mora  of  our 
clergy  would  follow  this  example;  and  in 
wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious  compos! 
their  own,  would  endeavor  after  a  handson 
tion,  and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  j 
enforce  what  has  been  penned  by  great 
This  would  fTot  only  be  more  easy  to  the 
but  mora  edifying  to  the  people.r^. 

•  Dr.  William  FlMtwood. 
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Jbopo  ingmiiem  ihifwun  pomtra  Attiri, 
S^mimqiM  eoUocmnmt  ■:tenuk  in  bul, 
Palere  lu»orLi  Kireat  ut  ouucUh  Tiaok 

PiLBDa.  EfUag.  1,  2. 

TIm  AthenUni  areHed  a  lufco  itatne  to  Xaapt  and  pUrM 
him.  tboiu^  •  ■lave,  on  a  lantins  pettortal :  to  abow,  that  the 
waj  to  boDor  Uea  o|Mn  indlffareutly  to  all. 

Thb  recaption,  manner  of  attendance,  uudia- 
tnrbed  freedom  and  auiet,  which  I  meet  with 
here  in  the  country,  nas  confirmed  me  in  t-he 
opinion  I  alwavA  had,  that  the  g(*neral  corruption 
or  manners  in  servants  is  owing  to  the  conduct  of 
iu»t€r'9.  The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family 
carries  so  mnch  satiflfartion.  that  it  appears 
tae  knows  the  happy  lot  which  has  befallen  nim  in 
bi?inc  a  raemWr  of  it.  There  in  one  particular 
which  I  have  Heldom  seen  but  at  Sir  Roger's ;  it  is 
usual  in  all  other  placps,  that  servantrt  fly  from 
the  partM  of  the  house  through  which  tlioir'raaster 
lA  p:L<«<«:ng ;  on  the  contrary,  here  they  inilustri- 
ou«ly  place  thouiselves  in  fiis  way ;  and  it  is  on 
both'  sidtff,  as  it  were,  nndersto«)d  as  a  viNit,  when 
the  aervants  appear  without  calling.  This  pni- 
eeeds  from  the  humane  and  equal  temper  of  the 
man  of  the  houne,  who  also  perfectly  well  knows 
how  to  enjoy  a  great  estate  with  such  economy  as 
ever  to  be  much Iwforehand.  This  make!*  his  own 
mind  untrouhlcNl.  and  con<«*quently  unapt  to  vent 
peevish  expn'sstons,  or  give  passionate  or  incon- 
siM^^nt  onliTs  to  tho-se  about  him.  Thus  n^spect 
arid  liivo  MO  to;^*thtT;  and  a  certain  cluvrfulness 
in  performance  of  their  duty  is  the  particular  dis- 
tinction of  the  lowvr  part  of  this  family.  When 
a  servant  is  calleil  before  his  master,  lie'  diMis  not 
come  with  an  i!Xpi*ctation  to  hear  himself  rated  for 
some  trivial  fault,  thn^atened  to  be  strippt^d,  or 
as(.*d  with  any  other  uiibvcoming  langun*.;**,  which 
mean  mat^ters  ofi'en  give  to  worthy  servants  ;  hut 
it  14  often  t(»  know,  what  roarl  lie  t(M»k  that  he 
came  so  nsadily  back  according  to  order :  whether 
he  pa«iM>il  by  such  a  if  round ;  if  the  old  man  who 
rvnt!«  it  is  in  ;rood  health  ;  or  whether  he  gave  Sir 
Ro^it's  l'iV(>  to  him.  or  the  liktf. 

A  man  whi*  pres^.Tvos  a  rcKp«Tt  foiindiNl  on  his 
hen<^Vi«li*nc(.'  lo  his  depi*ndenis.  lives  rather  like  a 
prince  than  a  master  in  his  family:  his  onh'rs  arc 
rk^'eive*!  as  favors  Tatlii*r  than  ilu'ties  ;  and  the  dis-  = 
tiurrioTi,  of  uppmuching   him   is  part  of  the  n> 
var.l  for  pzccutini;  what  is  comniandod  by  him. 

Th*-Tv  is  another  circunistani'i.'  in  which  my  ; 
friend  exc.*N  in  hi**  man:i.:i>in«>nr.  wliicli  is  the  j 
manfier  <if  n* warding  his  servants.  lli>  has  ever  > 
h>>i'n  of  opinion,  that  i^iving  his  ca<t  clotlies  to  \to.  I 
Wii'Ti  by  v.ilrts  has  a  very  ill  offi-rt  u|>on  little  | 
minds,  and  creates  a  silly  K"ns«>  of  e(i:i:ility  1m'-  | 
tvtt  II  ih->  piirlifM,  ill  piTsiins  iitrerted  onlv  with  , 
ontward  tliin'^.  I  liave  heard  him  lAwu  pIoa>«ant  i 
nn  lhi"«  iM'iM-.ii»u,  ami  descriV>e  a  yo-in^'  gentleman  . 
ab'isini;  his  man  in  that  coat,  wfiioh  a  month  or  i 
t«'<i  U:fi>re  wa-t  the  niixt  pleasii:'  tii*<tiMi'tioii  he 
va-*  r»n<<*ioi:s  of  in  him>elf.  lie  would  turn  his 
Hi<M'i.i'jr»ii'  still  miire  ple;is:intl\'  npun  the  lM>iiniii"> 
of  th(*  laiiies  in  this  kind  :  and  I  liave  heard  him  i 
say  h"  know  a  fino  woman,  who  distributed  re-  ' 
varils  and  punishments  in  ^riving  Ix-coining  or  | 
aiit»voriiirig  dresses  to  her  maids.  i 

But  my  :;.n)d  friend  is  a1>ove  the«e little  instances  ! 
of  g» "Hi  will,  in  lK»stowing  only  t rides  on  his  serv- 
au's:  a  ^^immI  servant  to  him  is  .'^nreof  having  it.  in 
hill  rhfii<*e  vitv  so<»n  of  lieing  no  servant  at  all. 
A-«  I  l>''fi»r«  ofiserved.  he  is  «»o  g»HMl  a  husb.-ind. 
ari'l  kniiwi   Ml  thoroughly  that  tiie  skill   of  tlie  j 

I' iTM*  M  the  cardinal  virtue  of  this  life  ;  I  say  he 
;r.owK  Ml  wfll  that  frugality  is  the  supp^^r't  of 
fr'-ri'-ro-iiy.  that  he  can  often  spar**  a  large  fine 
<«  hen  a  tenement  falU,  and  give  that  settlement 


to  a  good  servant  who  has  a  mind  to  so  into  the 
world,  or  make  a  stranger  pay  the  fine  to  that 
servant  for  his  more  comfortame  maintenance,  if 
he  stays  in  his  service. 

A  nian  of  honor  and  generosity  considers  it 
would  l>e  miserable  to  himself  to  have  no  will  but 
that  of  another,  thou^^h  it  were  of  the  best  person 
breathing,  and,  for  tiiat  reason,  goe.s  on  as  fast 
as  he  is  able  to  put  his  servants  into  independent 
livelihoods.  The  matest  part  of  Sir  Roger's 
estate  is  tenanted  ny  persons  who  have  served 
himself  or  his  ancestors.  It  was  to  me  extremely 
pleasant  to  observe  the  visitants  from  several  parts 
to  welcome  his  arrival  into  the  c<mntry:  and  all  the 
difference  that  I  could  take  notice  of  between  the 
late  servants  who  came  to  see  him,  and  those  who 
stayed  in  the  family  was,  that  these  latter  were  look- 
ed upon  as  finer  gt^ntlemen  and  l)etter  courtiers. 

This  manumission  and  placing  them,  in  a  way 
of  livelihood,  I  look  upon  as  only  what  is  due  to  a 
good  servant;  which  encouragement  will  make  hia 
successor  be  as  dili^nt,  as  humble,  and  as  ready 
as  he  was.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  the 
narrownesA  of  those  minds  which  can  be  pleased, 
and  Im  barren  of  bounty  to  those  who  ])leaso  them. 

One  might  on  this  occasion,  recount  tlie  sense 
that  great  persons  in  all  ages  have  had  of  the 
merit  of  their  dependents,  and  the  heroic  services 
which  men  have  done  their  masters  in  tlio  ex- 
tremity of  their  fortunes,  and  shown  to  their  un- 
done patrons  that  fortune  was  all  the  difference 
betwiHMi  thi>m;  but  as  I  deKign  this  my  speculation 
only  as  a  gentle  admonition  to  thankless  masters, 
[  sliall  not  go  out  of  the  occurrenci'S  of  common  life, 
but  as.sert.  it  as  a  gem^ral  observation,  that  I  never 
saw,  but  in  Sir  Roger's  family  and  one  or  two  more, 
gTMHl  servants  treate<i  as  they  ought  to  be.  Sir 
Roger's  kindness  extends  to  their  children's  child- 
ren; and  this  very  morning  he  twnt  his  coachman's 
grandson  to  'prentice.  1  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  an  accotint  of  a  picture  in  his  gallery,  where 
there  are  many  which  will  deserve  my  future  obser- 
vation. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  handsome  structure  I 
saw  the  poitraitnreof  two  young  men  Ktandins  in 
a  river,  tne  one  naked,  the  other  in  a  livery.  The 
person  supported  seemtKl  half  dead,  but  still  so 
much  alivt'  as  to  show  in  his  fjice  exquisite  joy 
and  love  toward  the  other.  I  thought  the  fainting 
figure  n?s«?nibl«'(l  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  and  looking 
at  the  butler  who  stood  by  me,  for  an  aceount  of  it, 
hi'  informed  me  that  thi>  jsTson  in  the  livery  was  a 
servant  of  Sir  Roger's  who  stood  on  the  shore 
while  his  nKwtorwas  swimming,  and  ohM^rvinghim 
taken  with  some  sudden  illness  and  sink  under 
water  jumjN'd  in  and  saved  him.  He  told  nie  Sir 
Roi^T  took  off  the  dross  he  w:ls  in  as  sjmhi  as  he 
cnini*  home,  and  by  a  great  bounty  at  that  tinie, 
followed  bv  his  favor  ever  since,  had  made  him 
maMer  of  tliat  pretty  s^at  whieli  we  saw  at  a 
distnnc«>  as  we  came  to  this  hous«*.  I  i'emeinl>ered, 
iinl>*«*d.  Sir  Roger  suid,  there  livjul  a  very  worthy 
gt.>nTlemiin.  to  whom  he  was  hiirlily  obli:;<*d,  with- 
out mentioning  anythin:^  farflnT.  \J\Hm  my 
looking  a  little  diss'ati-.fi^il  at  some  part  of  the 
picture,  my  attendant  informed  me  that  it  was 
ai^ainst  Sir  Koijer's  will,  aiul  at  the  earne«»t  n»quest 
f>f  ilie  i;entle)nan  hims»df,  that  In*  wa-*  drawn  in 
llie  habit  in  which  he  had  savfd  his  master.        K. 


Xo.  10'^.]    WEDXKSD.VV,  JULY  4,  1711. 

Gruii4  aiJu-laii-.  multi  np'uUii  nihil  a/c>n.-. 

Out  uf  l»n.>.itli  to  no  piirpo^,  and  Ti«ry  husy  »l»'iit  ni'tliing. 

As  I  was  yesterday  morning  walking  with  Sir 
RogiT  before*  his  house,  a  country  fellow  bfou^VxV 
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liim  a  hum  fish,  which,  he  told  him,  Mr.  William  which  reaaon  I  was  aa  much  pleased  wiik 

Wimble*  nad  caugrht  that  very  roonii  11^;  and  that  novelty  of  the  person  that  talked  to  me,  as 

he  prestiuted  it  with  his  service  to  him,  and  in-  c<iuld  bo  R>r  his  life  with  the  springing  of  a  pfc 

tended  to  comv  and  dine  wiUi  him.    At  the  same  sant,  and  therefore  listened  to  nim  witn  more  tl 

time  he  delivered  a  letter,  which  mj  friend  read  ordinary  Ctt£nti<»n. 

to  me  aH  t»oou  as  the  messenger  left  him.  In  the  midst  of  his  discourse  the  bell  raiu 

,,Q     P  dinner,  where  the  gentleman  I  have  been  speai 

Bia  Koota,  ^,f  j^jjj  ^^^  pleoRure  of  Jk-eing  the  huHC  jack 

"I  de>»ire  you  to  accept  of  a  jack,  which  is  the  i,ad  caught  served  up  for  the  first  dish  in  a  n 

best  I  have  caught  thin  season.    I  intend  to  come  sumptuous  manner.    Up(»n  our  sitting  down  t 


brinff  half  a  d«ixen  with  me  that  I  twisted  liist  Uiat  came  afterward  furninhed  c«mversation  for 
week,  which  I  hoiMJ  will  serve  you  all  the  time  you  njst  of  the  dinner,  mhich  concluded  with  a 
are  in  the  country.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  invention  of  Will's  for  impnivini?  the  quail-pi- 
saddle  fc»r  six  (lavs  last  past,  having  been  at  Eton  Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  diun< 
with  Sir  Joint's  eldest  son.  He  takes  to  his  learn-  ^^s  secrc'tly  touched  with  compassion  toward 
iiig  hugely.  .  honest  gtMitlemaii  that  had  dined  with  us; 
"1  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant,      ^^  could  not  but  consider  with  a  great  deal  of 

"Will  Wimble."  cern,  how  so  good  a  heart  and  such  busy  hi 

This  ejrtraordinary  letter,  and  message  that  ^^^  ^l»oUv  employed  in  trifles;  that  so  n 

accompanied  it.  made  me  very  curious  to  know  humanity  should  be  so  litt  e  beneficial  to  oU 

the  character  antl  quality  of  the  gentleman  who  f V^  *?,  "*"?>  industry  so  little  advantagcou 

sent  them  ;  which  I  found  to  bo  as  follow:— Will  himself.     The  same  temper  of  mind  and  app 

Wimble  is  vounger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  de-  tj"^*  to  affairs,  might  have  recommended  hii 

scended  of 'the  ancient  family  of  the  Wimbles.  th«  Public  esteem,  and  have  raised  his  fortui 

He  is  n(.w  U-tween  forty  and  fifty;  but  being  bred  another  staUou  of  life.    What  good  to  his  cou 

to  no  business  and  born  to  no  e«taU\  he  generally  ^J  himstilf  might  not  a  trader  or  a  merchant 

lives  with  hiK  elder  brother  as  8upi'riuU*nde-t  o'f  <i«»^  ^i^h  such  useful  though  ordinary  quab 

his  game.    He  hunts  a  pack  of  Jogs  better  than  t*®"f.„  «r'    1 1  .     •      i. 

any  man  in  the  country,  and  is  very  famous  for  ,    »^ »"  Wimble  s  is  the  case  of  many  a  you 

finding  out  a  hare.    He  is  extremely  well  versed  *V"m  V*"'  ^^  *  great  family,  who  had  rather  see 

inaUthe  litUe  handicrafts  of  au  idle  man.    He  children  sUrvc  like  gentlemen,  than  thrive 

makes  a  May-fly  to  a  miracle :  and  funiibhes  the  J™^  or  pnifession  that  is  beneath  their  qui 

whole  coiMitnr  with  angle-rods.    As  he  is  a  good-  This  humor  fills  several  parts  of  huroixs 

naturcd,  oflicuiuH  fellow,  and  very  much  esteemed  P"de  and  beggary.    It  is  the  happiness  of  a 

upon  account  of  his  family,  he  is  a  welcome  guest  ?"ff  nation  like  ours,  that  tho  younger  sons,  th; 

at  every  house,  and  keeps  up  a  giK>d  correspond-  i "capable  of  any  liberal  art  or  profession,  mi 

encc  among  all  the  gentlemen  about  him.    He  placed  in  such  a  way  of  lifo,  as  may  perhap 

carries  a  tulip  root  in  his  pocket  from  one  to  an-  able  them  to  vie  with  the  liest  of  their  fai 

other,  or  exchanges  a  puppy  b<'tween  a  couple  Accordingly  we  find  several   citizens  that 

of  ftieudK  that  live  perhaps  in  the  opposite  sides  ia"."chc»d   into  the  world  with   narrow  fort 
of  the  country, 
the  young 
a  net  that 

has  made  himiiH.*lf.     He  now  and  then  presents-  ,  -    -                                   -  .  .    - 

pair  of  garten*  of  his  own  knitting  to  their  mothers  ^"at  way,  his  parents  gave  him  up  at  length  1 

and  sisters;  and  raises  a  great  deal  c»f  mirth  among  ^^"  inventions.     But  certainly,  however  imp 

them,  by  iiKjuiring  as  often  as  he  meets  them  he  might  have  been  for  studies  of  a  higher  ni 

"how  they  wear!"     These  gentleman-like  manu-  *»«  ^as  perfectly  well  turned  for  the  occupa 

factun-s  aiid  obliging  little  humors,  make  WUl  the  ^^  t™d«  and  commerce.    As  I  think  this  is  a 

darling  of  the  country.  which  cannot  be  too  much   inculcated.  I 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of  desire  my  reader  to  compare  what  1  have 

him,  when  lie  saw  him  make  up  to  us  with  two  or  writUm  witli  what  I  have  said  in  my  twenty 

three  hasle  twigs  in  his  hand  that  he  had  cut  in  Bpeculation.— L. 

Sir  Roger's  woods,  as  ho  came  through  them  in  "■^~~" 

his  way  to  the  house.    I  was  very  much  pleased  rrtTTTuan  a  v    ttttvk 

to  ob.«*ervc  on  <me  side  the  hearty  and  sincere  wel-  '*®*  *"^j     THURSDAY,  JiJLY  5.  1711 

come  with  which  Sir  Roger  received  him.  and  on  Abnormls  rapieiui iim.  2  S«t.  H,  3. 

the  oth(>r.  the  secret  joy  which  his  guest  discovered  of  plain  Rood  •onuo,  nntutor'a  in  tbo  sdiuols. 

at  the  »:ight  of  the  good  old  knight.     After  the  ^            ...                          n  •        •     ^i. 

first  salv.us  weiv  over.  Will  desin-d  Sir  Roger  to  J  ^^?  J?"  morning  walking  in  the  gi 

lend  him  one  of  his  servants  to  carry  a  set  of  shuttle-  ^'^f"  ?'^  ^.^^  entered  at  the  end  opposite  t 

cocks  he  had  with  him  in  a  little  box,  to  a  lady  and  advancing  toward  me,  said  he  was  gl 

tliat  lived  alKMit  a  mile  off,  to  whom  it  seems  he  '"^T^u^lfJTT"??  5»»  '^'^^l^^"*  ^^«  ^  p«^« 

had  promised  Much  a  present  for  above  this  half-  and  hoped  I  liked  the  conversation  of  so 

year.    Sir  Rigger's  baclc  was  no  sooner  turned,  but  F*^  ?*™^"?rrl*''  "^^^  ^.  "^*'"*  *?  ^^^ 

honest  Will  N.gan  to  tell  me  of  a  large  cock  pheA-  ^"«,T  ^"^       ua  ^"^  ^^f  ?-*;*i""^'i  "v-  **  !V 

sant  that  he  had  sprung  in  one  of  the  neighboring  pntleman  who  does  not  a  little  value  himself 

woods,  with  two  or  th^  other  adventures  of  thi  ^'"^  »""«»*  ^^«**"5'  ^  expected  he  would  jp 

same  nature.    Odd  and  uncommon  characters  sie  f?™«  account  of  them.    We  were  now  arnj 

the  game  that  I  look  for  and  most  delight  in ;  for  ^^^J^^'  5"^  "^•^J  ^^^^  ^^«5  ^^^  ^ 

^ ^             faced  toward  one  of  the  pictures,  and  as  we 

•  A  TorkBhlra  snU&man,  wbcM  name  was  Mr.  Thoaum  hcfore  it.  he  entered  into  the  matter  after  his 

Mioztcraft.  way  of  saying  things  aa  they  occur  to  hia  i 
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nation,  iritliout  rpguUu*  introduction,  or  care  to 
prvaerve  the  appearance  of  chain  of  thought. 

"  It  in"  said  he,  "  worth  while  to  consider  the 
force  of  dress ;  and  how  the  persons  of  one  age 
differ  from  those  of  another,  merely  by  that  only. 
One  may  obiienre  also,  that  the  general  fashion  of 
one  age  has  been  followed  by  one  particular  set 
of  people  in  another,  and  bytnem  preseryed  from 
one  generation  to  another.  'Thrfs  tne  yast  jetting 
coat  and  small  bonnet,  which  was  the  habit  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  is  kept  on  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard ;  not  witliout  a  gooa  and  politic  yiew, 
because  they  look  a  foot  taller,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  broader — ^beside  that  the  cap  leayes  the  face 
expanded,  and  consequently  more  terrible  and 
fitter  to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  palaces. 

"  This  predecessor  of  ours,  you  see,  is  dressed 
after  thi»  manner,  and  his  cheeks  would  be  no 
larger  than  mine  were  he  in  a  hat  as  I  am.  He 
was  the  last  man  that  won  a  prize  in  the  Tilt-yard 
(which  is  nom'  a  common  street  before  Whitehall^. 
Tou  see  the  broken  lance  that  lies  there  by  his 
right  foot,  lie  shivered  that  lance  of  his  adver- 
sary all  to  pieces  ;  and  bearing  himself,  look  you. 
Sir.  in  this  manner,  at  the  same  time  he  came 
within  the  target  of  the  gentleman  who  rode 
acjainiftt  him,  and  taking  him  with  incredible  force 
before  him  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  he  in 
that  manner  rode  the  tournament  over,  with  an  air 
that  showed  he  did  it  rather  to  perform  the  rules 
of  the  lists,  than  to  expose  his  enemy:  however, 
i:  appeared  he  knew  how  to  make  use  of  a  victory, 
ana  with  a  gentle  tnit  he  marched  up  to  a  gallery 
where  their  mistress  sat  (for  they  were  rivals),  and 
let  him  down  with  laudable  courtesy  and  pardon- 
able insolence.  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  be 
exictly  where  the  coffee-house*  is  now. 

"You  are  to  know  this  my  ancestor  was  not 
only  of  a  military  genius,  but  fit  also  for  the  arts 
of  peace,  for  ho  played  on  the  bass-viol  as  well  as 
iny  gentleman  at  court ;  you  see  where  his  viol 
haag»  by  his  basket-hilt  sword.  The  action  at 
the  Tilt-yard,  you  may  be  sure,  won  the  fair  lady, 
vho  was  a  maid  of  honor  and  the  greatcHt  iK'auty 
of  her  time ;  here  she  stands,  the  next  picture. 
Yon  see.  Sir,  my  gn-at  great  great  g^ndmother 
has  on  the  ncw-faHhion(*d  petticoat,  except  that 
the  modem  is  gathered  at  the  waist ;  my  grand- 
mother ap|)ears  as  if  she  stood  in  a  large  drum, 
whereas  tne  ladies  iiuw  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a 
z<>-€art.  For  all  this  lady  was  bred  at  court,  she 
became  an  txcellent  country -wife;  she  brought  ten 
children,  and  when  I  show  you  the  library,  you 
vhall  see  in  her  o^n  hand  (allowing  for  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  languifc;^-)  the  U*st  receipt  now  in  Eug- 
laud  both  for  ahx>Ty-pudding  and  a  whiti^pot. 

"If  yriu  )ilea^*  to  t:ill  back  a  little,  because itis 

ceecnrary  lu  look  at  the  three  next  pictures  at  one 

view  ;  il'i.'M-  «ire  ihree  siMers.     She  on  the  ri^ht 

La&fl   who   is   \»>  very  Ix'autlfiil,   died   a  maid; 

iLe  u>'Xt  to  her,  still  haiidstinier,  had  the  same 

(lV.  aruiuht  her  will ;  this  homely  thing  in  the 

TuuKlle  iiad  both  their  portions  added  to  her  own, 

Vid  was   Moleii  by  a  neighboring  gi'ntleman.  a 

laiii  uf  MRitn^om  and  re.SdUition ;  for  he  poisoned 

'uLrir  ma>titfs  to  come  at  her,  and  knocked  down 

t*o  deer  Meiilers  in  carrying  her  off.    Mi*«furtuues 

li%>«-n  in  ail  families.  "  The  thcfl  of  this  romp, 

u>d  Ml  much  money,  wa^i  no  great  matter  to  our 

«»*a:e.    But  the  next  heir  that  possessed  it  was 

litis  Mjft  ^.-ntleman  whom  you  sec  there.     Observe 

Ik  ^niall  buttons,  the  little  boots,  the  Isices,  the 

"bftlicd  abiiut  hi.H  clothes,  and  alxjvc  all  the  pos- 

'  iTf  he  ii^  drawn  in  ( whieh  to  be  sure  wan  his  own 

choosing;; :  you  M.>e  he  sits  with  one  hand  on  a 

•Tht  THtyorl  coOec-houe,  itiU  In  being. 


desk,  writing,  and  looking  as  it  were  another  way, 
like  an  easy  writer,  or  a  sonnetteer.  He  was  one 
of  those  that  had  too  much  wit  to  know  how  to 
live  in  the  world;  he  was  a  man  of  no  justice, 
but  great  good  manners ;  he  ruined  everybody  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  him,  but  never  said  a 
nide  thing  in  his  life;  the  most  indolent  person  in 
the  world,  he  would  sijB^  a  deed  that  passed  away 
half  his  estate  with  his  eloves  on,  but  would  not 
put  on  his  hat  before  a  lady  if  it  were  to  save  his 
country.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  made  love 
by  squeezing  the  hand.  He  left  the  estate  with 
ten  thousand  pounds  debt  upon  it ;  but,  however, 
by  all  hands  I  have  been  informed,  that  he  was 
every  way  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  world. 
That  debt  lay  heavy  on  our  house  for  one  genera- 
tion, but  it  was  retrieved  by  a  gift  from  that 
honest  man  you  see  there,  a  citizen  of  our  name, 
but  nothing  at  all  akin  to  us.  I  know  Sir  Andrew 
Frceport  has  said  behind  my  back,  that  this  man 
was  defended  from  one  of  the  ten  children  of  the 
moid  of  honor  I  sliowed  you  above:  but  it  was 
never  made  out.  We  winlced  at  the  thinK  indeed, 
because  money  was  wanting  at  that  time. 

Here  I  saw  my  friend  a  Tittle  embarrassed,  and 
turned  my  face  to  the  next  portraiture. 

Sir  Roger  went  on  with  his  account  of  the  ^• 
lery  in  the  followine^  manner:  "This  man  (point- 
ing to  him  I  lookeu  at)  I  take  to  Ix}  the  honor  of 
our  house.  Sir  Humphry  de  Coverley;  he  was  in 
his  dealings  as  punctual  as  a  tradesman,  and  as 

fencrous  as  a  gentleman.  He  would  have  thought 
imself  OS  much  undone  by  brcakinu^  his  word,  as 
if  it  were  to  be  folio wea  by  bankruptcy.  He 
.served  his  country  as  knight  of  tlie  shire  to  his 
dying  day.  He  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  main- 
tain an  integrity  in  his  words  and  actions  even  in 
things  that  regarded  the  offices  which  were  incum- 
bent upon  him,  in  the  care  of  his  own  affairs  and 
relations  of  life,  and  therefore  dreaded  (though  he 
had  great  talents)  to  go  into  employments  of  state, 
where  he  must  be  exp«>8ed  to  the  snares  of  ambi- 
tion. Innocence  of  life,  and  great  ability,  were 
the  distinj^ishiiig  ports  of  his  character;  the  lat- 
ter, he  hn3  often  observed,  had  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  former,  and  he  u.«ed  frequently  to 
lament  that  great  and  good  had  not  the  same 
signification.  He  was  an  excellent  husbandman, 
but  had  re.solved  not  to  exceed  such  a  degree  of 
wealth ;  all  above  it  he  bestowed  in  secret  bounties 
many  years  after  the  sum  he  aimed  at  for  his  own 
use  was  attained.  Yet  he  did  not  slacken  his  in- 
dustry, but  to  a  decent  old  age  si>ent  the  life  and 
fortune  which  were  superfluous  to  himself,  in  the 
service  of  his  friends  and  neighbors." 

Here  we  were  called  to  dinner,  and  Sir  Roper 
ended  the  discourse  of  this  gentleman,  by  telling 
nic,  as  we  followed  the  servant,  that  this  his  an- 
cestor was  a  biave  man,  and  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing killed  in  the  civil  wars  ;  *'  for,"  said  he,  "he 
was  sent  out  of  the  field  with  a  private  mes- 
sage, the  day  Ix'fore  the  battle  of  Wijrcester." 
The  whim  of  narrowly  e.scaping  by  having  been 
within  a  day  of  danger,  with  other  matters  above- 
mentioned,  mixed  with  good  sense,  left  me  at  a 
loss  whether  I  was  more  delighted  with  my  friend's 
wisdom  or  simplicity.  U. 
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Ilomir  uM'ine  nnlmo^  rimul  ippii  {•ilcntia  ti'rnMit. 

\  iRii.  .Kii.,  ii,  755. 

All  thlntr*  are  full  of  horror  ond  nffii/lit. 

And  divndful  c'cu  the  idlHnco  of  thu  niirht. — Drtdct. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Sir  Roger's  house,  . 
among  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  th^iti  \%  iL\oTk!|^ 
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walk  of  aged  elms ;  which  are  ahot  up  ao  very 
high,  that  vhcn  one  paasea  uiider  them,  the  rooks 
ana  crows  that  rest  upon  the  tops  of  them  seem 
to  be  cawing  in  another  region.  I  am  vciy  much 
delighted  wiih  this  sort  of  noise,  which  I  consider 
as  a  kind  of  natural  prayer  to  that  Beinff  who 
Bupplies  the  wants  of  nis  own  creation,  ana  who, 
in  tne  beautiful  language  of  the  psalms*  foedeth 
the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him.  I  like  this 
retirement  tlie  better,  because  of  an  ill  report  it 
lies  under  of  bcins^  haunted  ;  for  which  reason  (as 
I  have  l)cen  told  in  the  family)  no  living  creature 
ever  walked  in  it  beside  the  chaplain.  My  good 
friend  the  butler  desired  me  with  a  very  grave  face 
not  to  venture  myself  in  it  after  sunset,  for  that  one 
of  the  footmen  had  been  almost  frightened  out  of 
his  wits  by  a  spirit  that  appeared  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a'blacK  horse  witnout  a  head  ;  to  which 
he  added,  that  about  a  month  ago  one  of  the  maids, 
coming  home  late  that  way  with  a  pail  of  milk 
upon  her  head,  heard  such  a  mstling  among  the 
bushes  that  she  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  plac«  last  week  be 
twcen  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  and  could  not 
but  fancy  it  one  of  tlie  most  proper  scenes  in  the 
world  for  a  ghost  to  appear  in.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  are  scattered  up  and  down  on  every  side, 
and  half  covered  witn  ivy  and  elder  bushes,  the 
harbors  of  several  solitarv  birds  which  seldom 
make  their  appearance  till  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing. The  place  was  formerly  a  churchyard,  and 
has  still  several  marks  in  it  of  graves  and  bury- 
ing places.  There  is  such  an  echo  among  the  old 
ruins  and  vaults  that,  if  you  stamp  but  a  little 
louder  than  ordinary,  you  hear  the  sound  repeated. 
At  the  same  time  the  walk  of  elm«,  with  the 
croaking  of  the  ravens  which  from  time  to  time 
are  heara  from  the  t4)p8  o/  them,  looks  exceedingly 
solemn  and  venerable.  These  objects  naturally 
raise  seriousness  and  attention ;  and  when  night 
heightens  the  awfulness  of  the  place,  and  pours 
out  her  supernumerary  horrors  upon  everything 
in  it,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  weak  minds  fill 
it  with  specters  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Lo(!ke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Association  of 
Idea«.  has  very  curious  remarks  to  show  how,  by 
the  prejudice  of  education,  one  idea  often  intro- 
duces n\U}  the  mind  a  whole  set  that  bear  no 
rcsemblanc-c  to  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Araon^  several  instanc4;s  of  this  kind  he  produces 
the  following :  ••  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprites 
have  really  no  more  to  do  with  darkness  than 
light :  yet  let  but  a  foolish  maid  inculcate  these 
often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  rais(>  them  there 
together,  possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate them  again  so  long  as  he  lives  ;  but  darkness 
shall  ever  after  bring  with  It  those  frightful  ideas, 
and  they  shall  be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more 
bear  the  one  than  the  other."  . 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  solitude,  where  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  conspired  with  so  many  other 
occasions  of  terror,  I  observed  a  cow  crating  not 
far  fn>m  me.  which  an  im<igiiiation  that  was  apt 
to  startle  might  easily  have  constnied  into  a  black 
horse  without  a  head :  and  I  dare  say  the  poor  foot- 
man lost  his  wits  upon  some  such  trivial  occaHion. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  mirth  that,  at  his  first  coming  to  his 
estate,  he  found  three  parts  of  his  house  altogether 
useless  ;  that  the  best  room  in  it  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  haunted,  and  by  that  means  was 
locked  up  ;  that  noises  had  been  heard  in  his  long 
gallery,  so  that  he  could  not  get  a  servant  to  enter 
it  after  eight  o'clock  at  niji^ht :  that  the  door  of 
one  of  his  chambers  was  nailed  up,  because  there 

•  Pn].,alTii,9. 


went  a  story  in  the  famfl;^  that  a  bntlar  had 
merly  hanged  himself  in  it ;  and  that  hia  mot 
who  lived  to  a  great  age,  had  ahat  up  half 
rooms  in  the  house,  in  which  either  her  husfai 
a  84)n,  or  a  daughter,  had  died.  The  knight 
ing  his  habitation  reduced  to  ao  small  a  comp 
and  himself  in  a  manner  ahnt  out  of  hia  < 
house,  upon  the  death  of  hia  mother  ordered 
the  apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  ezorcisM 
his  cliaplain,  who  lay  in  every  room  one  i 
another,  and  by  that  meJins  dissipated  the  f 
which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  family. 

I  should  not  thus  nave  been  particular  c 
these  ridiculous  horrors,  did  I  not  find  then 
very  much  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  com 
At  the  same  time  I  think  a  person  who  is 
tarrified  with  the  imagination  of  ghosts  and  t 
tcrs  much  more  reasonable  than  one  who,  cont 
to  the  reports  of  all  historians,  sacred  and 
fane,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  the  tradii 
of  all  nations,  thinks  the  appearance  of  s] 
fabulous  and  groundless.    Could  not  I  give 
self  up  to  this  general  testimony  of  mankii 
should  to  the  relations  of  particular  persons 
are  now  living,  and  whom  I  cannot  distni 
other  matters  of  fact.    I  might  here  add,  ths 
only  the  historians,  to  whom  we  may  joii 
poets,  but  likewise  tlie  philosophers  of  antiq 
nave  favored  this  opinion.     Lucretius  hir 
though  by  the  course  of  his  philosophy  he 
obliged  to  maintain  that  the  aoul  did  not 
separate  from  the  body,  makes  no  doubt  o 
reality  of  apparitions,  and  that  men  have 
appeared  after  their  death.     This  I  think 
remarkable :  he  was  so  pressed  with  the  mat 
fact,  which  he  could  not  have  the  confides 
denv  tliat  he  was  forced  to  account  for  it  b 
of  tlic  most  absurd  unphilosophical  notioni 
was  ever  Ktarted.    He  tells  us,  that  the  au 
of  all  bodies  are  perpetually  flying  off  from 
respective  bodies,  one  after  another ;  and 
these  surfaces,  or  thin  cases  that  included 
other  while  they  werc  joined  in  the  body,  li] 
cf >ats  of  an  onion ,  are  sometimes  seen  entire 
they  are  separnted  from  it ;  by  which  mca 
often  beliola  the  sha]>cs  and  shadows  of  p 
who  are  cither  dead  or  absent* 

I  shall  dismiss  this  paper  with  a  story  < 
Josephus,t  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
itselt  as  for  the  moral  reflections  with  whi> 
author  concludes  it,  and  which  I  shall  hi 
down  in  his  own  words  : — "  Glaphyra,  the  c 
ter  of  King  Archelaus,  after  the  death  of  h 
first  husbands  (Itcing  married  to  a  third,  wl 
brother  to  her  first  husband,  and  so  passions 
love  with  her,  that  he  turned  off  his  fomv 
to  make  room  for  this  marriage),  had  a  ve 
kind  of  a  dream.    She  fancic>d  that  she  a 
first  husband  coming  toward  her,  and  tl 
embraced  him  with  great  tenderness ;  when 
midst  of  the  pleasure  which  she  expressed 
sight  of  him,  lie  reproached  her  after  the  fol 
manner  :  *  Glaphyra,'  says  he,  '  thou  hast 
g^od  the  old  saying,  that  women  are  no' 
trusted.    Was  not  I  the  husband  of  thy  vir 
Have  not  I  children  by  thee  ?    How  c^uld 
forget  our  loves  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a 
marriage,  and  after  that  into  a  third,  nay, 
for  thy  husband  a  man  who  has  so  shan 
crept  Into  the  bed  of  his  brother?    Howe 
the  sake  of  our  passed  loves,  I  shall  free  th 
thy  present  reproach,  and  make  thee  mine  f 
Ofaphyra  told  this  dream  to  several  womer 
acquaintance,  and  died  soon  after."    I  t 

*  lAcrai.,  It,  34,  <iAot. 
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cilia  stoTT  might  not  be  impertinent  in  this  place.  He  doea  not  seem  born  to  enjoj  life»  but  to  delirer 

vhen-in  I  apeak  of  thuae  tniiiga.     Beside  that  the  it  down  to  othera.    This  is  not  aurprising  to  con* 

example  deder^ea  to  be  tftkeu  notice  of,  aa  it  con-  aider  in  animala,  which  are  formed  for  our  uae, 

tAina  a  moat  certain  proof  of  the  immortality  of  and  can  finii«h  their  buaineHs  in  a  short  life.    The 

the  aoul.  and  of  Divine  Prorideuce.    If  anj  man  f>ilkwonn,  after  having  apun  her  task,  laja  her 

thinka  those  facts  incredible,  let  him  enjoj  his  eggs  aifd  dies.    But  a  man  can  never  have  takeL 

own  opinion  to  himself,  but  let  him  not  endeavor  in  hia  full  measure  of  kuow ledge,  haa  not  tima 

to  diaturb  the  belief  of  othera,  who  bjr  instances  to  subdue  his  passions,  establish  his  sotil  in  vir 

of  thia  nature  are  excited  to  the  study  of  virtue,  tue  and  come  up  to  the  perfect itm  of  his  nature, 

— —                             L.  before  he  is  humed  off  the  stage.    Would  an  in- 

5o.  lll.l     SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1711.  finitely  wise  Being  make  such  glorious  creatures 

lDt<r  rilTu  .ndeini  q«»r«i«  T«nim.  ^^'^  f®  ™«"»  f  purpose  1     Can  he  dolight  in  the 

•     ■      ^                                         lloB.  2  Kp.  H,  46.  production  of  such  abortive  intelligences,  auch 

lb  traich  fbr  truth  in  •t«l«mSe  gxovM.  short-lived  reasonable  1)ei  ii^s  ?    Would  he  give  ua 

Th«  coume  of  my  Ust  speculation  led  me  in-  ^^^^  ^^  t*^  ^^  ^2  ^J"""^^  ^  capacities  that 

•ensiblv  into  a  subjbct  upon  which  I  always  niedi-  *^  "^^^"^  ^.*^  gratified  ?    How  can  we  hnd  that 

Utewiih  great  delight;  I  mean  the  imraorUlity  J^^^om,  which  shinea  throuyrh  all  his  works  m 

of  the  soul.    I  was  yesterday  walking  alone  ih  ^**«  formation  of  man,  without  looking  on  this 


one 

▼ery 

the 


of  my  friend's  wiK)d«,  and  lo«t  myself  in  it  7"*'^^^  *»  P"^^  »  n"J^7  ^'^r  !^"  n*;^'  »'«1  \^^^^' 
r  agreiblv.  as  I  waa  runnini?  over  in  my  mind  |"K  that  the  aeveral  giMienitions  of  rational  crea- 
ae^eral  arguments  that  eatabliichod  thiJ  great   ^"'*»'  ^^"<=*»  "**«  "l\"*^  dinappcwir  in  such  quick 


I  considered  those  several  proofs,  dmwn  :  I  n»«;Sf  ^pr^  a»J  flourish  to  all  etoriutv  I 

First,  from  the  nature  of  the  aoul  itself,  and!.   There  is  not,  in  my  opmion.  a  more  i»lea8ing  and 

iwrticaUrly  iU  immateriality,  which,  though  not   [r""'*'^''i'*'?''"*'^*'™^'''","Tl'{?*"°  ^*'"  ?*'.'*' 
KKjlutely  necessary  to  the  eternity  of  ita  dura-   *!»«  perpetual  progress  which  the  aoul  makea  to> 

tion»  haa*  I  think.  Been  evinced  to  almost  a  de- 


oonatrmtion. 
Secondly,  from  ita  paaaiona  and  sentiments,  as 


ward  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  ar- 
riving at  a  period  in  it  To  look  upon  the  soul  aa 
goin^  on  from  strength  to  strength,  to  consider  that 


paiticularfy  from  iU  fcve  of  existence,  iu  horror  i  «^°  »  \'t'^\!*''^r' ^T'S"  "7  ^uTu""  m'i 
STanDihifktion,  and  it»  hopes  of  immortality,  I  ?l«7:^'^'l,.*>"»^^"  ^^,  ^l^^""^^^^ 
with  that  aeeret  aatisfaction  ^ich  it  finda  in  the  |  \^  »^'P  ^^'""^  ^'.^"^  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to 
pnctiee  of  yirtne,  and  that  nneasineaa  which  fol- 1  k^o^lf^ ;  cames  in  it  something  wonderfully 
Wwa  in  it  upon  the  commUsion  of  vice.  I  *§['««We  to  that  ambition  which  is  natural  to  the 

Thirdly,  Lm  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being, '  ™>"^,  ^'^^^l-  ^^h  '\  ""^^  ^  *  prospect  pleaa 
whose  justice,  goodness,  wisdom,  Ld  veracity.   {"^K  %  9^^  .**»'?'^^^-  ^  ?^  ,*»"  *^'^**^'*^»  ^""7^ 
tre  aU  ^ncen^ed  in  this  great  point.  '     beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to 

Bat  among  these  and  other  excellent  arguments  ^'Z'}Z  K^l?  ^""^T  "^  "^f^'^^^?^^' ,  ., 

for  the.  immortality  of  the  aoul.  there  ia  one  drawTi  MethinTcs  this  single  considantion  of  ^e  pro- 

from  the  perpetual  progress  of  the  soul  to  its  per-  K?*'*"  °^  »  ^i"*®  rP/"t.}°  pcrfwtion,  will  be  suffi- 

faction,  w^thJmt  a  p«!sHiGility  of  ever  arriving  at  it;  "*^?'    ?  extinguish  all  envy  in  inferior  natures, 

which  i«ahint  that  I  do  not  remeiiil«r  tS  have  *"4  f^^  contempt   m  superior.     That  cherubim, 

n  op..ned  ami  improved  by  others  who  have  7^'''^  ""^  ^T^?* /ii*'  ^*''-  V  *.,  »"'"^°  X'^'h 
iit«ron  this  subjJit.  though  it  Keems  to  me  to  !^"7'«  YfT  w<.'ll  that  the  period  will  come  alwut 
«ry  a  great  weight  with  it  How  can  it  enter  I"  ^^^^lY*  when  the  hunian  soul  shall  be  as  per- 
int.;  the  thoughU  of  man.  that  the  soul,  which  is  f«^i*«,  *»*^  hiinHelf  now  ,h  :  luiy  when  she  shall 
capable  of  Huch  immense  perflations,  and  of  ro-  ,  ^"^\  ^"^'"  "P<>»tliat  degree  of  perfection,  as 
reiving  new  improvement «  to  all  eternity,  nhall '  ^V'^  ^  *I»^  now  falls  short  of  it  It  is  true,  the 
fiJI  away  into  nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  ere-  ^»*?^"  "^^'i"-*  "^1^^  advanoi«,  and  by  that  means 
ated?  Are  such  abilities  ma.lc  for  no  purpo»o?  V^y^^^  his  distance  and  superiority  in  the  scale 
Abrate  arrivtns  at  the  point  uf  perfection  that  he  "^  ^'\''p  ^V^  **^  N"T  u ''*^»  ^T  *"^^  **^''^ 
can  never  p:u« :  in  a  fSw  years  he  has  all  the  en-    ^^«  «^**VT  \^  ''^-  '''^"'*>  ^"  ^^f "  ^  P«^.f«««d  at 


dowmentM  L  is'capable  of:  and.  were  he  to  live  Pr«^»V  the  infermr  "ature  ^i"  «^t  length  mount 
Uji  thousand  morefwould  be  the  same  thing  he  is  "P  ^o  it,  and  shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of 
it  pretsent.     Were  a  human  siml  thus  at  a  stand   ^  %^1,       i    .      .     .  i         ^        i 


previ 
diately  quits  his  post  to  make  room  for  him. 

llvmlciB  alterloii,  v*lut  unda  rapenrfttiit  undam. 

llmu  2  Kp.  U,  17ft. 

Ifetr  crowds  b«lr,  aa  In  a  rolling  Hood 
Wnvo  If  WW. 


^  Thow  Unci  arf  what  tho  BMNnftrfcUuu  call  tbe  amymp^ 
totcji  nf  the  hyiterbuta,  and  tliu  allunkm  to  thrai  here  iff,  pa^ 
hapa,  one  uf  Uie  nioct  UmuUful  that  haa  evar  bean  mada 
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No.  112]    MONDAY,  JOTY  9,  1711. 

Flnt  in  oliedleneie  to  thy  eountry's  rites, 
W<>r>lup  th'  Imiobrtal  gtMl?.— Ptthau. 


I  AM  aliravR  vciT  veil  pluosed  with  a  country 
Sunday,  and  think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seveutn 
day  were  only  a  human  institution"  it  would  l)c 
the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thought  of 
for  poliflhing  and  civilising  of  mankind.  It  in 
certain,  the  country  people  would  soon  degenerate 
into  a  kind  of  savages  and  barbarians,  were  there 
not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  time,  in 
which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their- 
best  faces,  and  in  their  cleanest  habits,  to  con- 
▼erse  with  one  another  ui>ou  different  subjects, 
hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join  to- 
gether in  adoration  of  the  supreme  Being.  Sun- 
day clears  away  the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not 
only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds  the  notions  of 
religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appear- 
ing 11^  their  most  agreeable  forms,  ai.d  exerting  all 
such  qualities  as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in 
the  eye  of  the  village.  A  country  fellow  distin- 
guishes himself  as  much  in  the  churchyard,  as  a 
citizen  diM'S  upon  the  'Change,  the  whole  parish- 
politics  being  generally  discussed  in  that  place 
either  after  sermon  or  bJefore  the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  bein^  a  gt)od  churchman, 
has  beautified  the  iiisidc  of  his  church  with  seve- 
ral texts  of  his  own  choosing.  He  has  likewise 
given  a  haii<lsomc  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the 
communion  table  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  often 
told  me.  that  at  his  c<»ming  to  his  estate  he  found 
his  parishioners  very  irre^lar:  and  that  in  order 
to  make  them  kneefand  join  in  the  response's,  he 
gave  every  one  of  tliem  a  hassock  and  a  common* 
prayer  book  :  and  at  the  same  time  employed  an 
Itinerant  siniring-master,  who  goes  alxmt  the  coun- 
try for  that  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightly  in  the 
tunes  of  the  Psalms ;  upon  which  they  now  very 
much  value  tlipmselviM,  and  indeed  outdo  most 
of  the  country  churches  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  R(»ijer  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation, he  keeps  them  in  very  good  order,  and 
will  suffer  nolxxly  to  sleep  in  'it  beside  himself  ; 
for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short 
nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands 
up  and  looks  alM>ut  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody 
else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  himself  or  sends 
his  servants  to  them.  Several  other  of  tlie  old 
knight's  particularities  ))reak  out  upon  these 
occasions.  Sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out 
a  verse  in  the  singing  Psalms  half  a  minute  after 
the  rest  of  the  congrep^ation  have  done  with  it  ; 
sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of 
his  devotion,  he  pronounces  amen  three  or  four 
times  to  the  same  prayer ;  and  sometimes  stands 
up  when  cver\'lK>dy  else  is  upon  their  knees,  to 
count  the  congrt^ga^tion,  or  see  if  any  of  his  ten- 
ants are  missing- 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
my  old  friend,  in  "the  midst  of  the  service,  calling 
out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was 
about,  and  not  disturb  the  congreii:ation.  This 
John  Matthews  it  set-ms  is  remarkable  for  being 
an  idle  follow,  and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his 
heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authority  <»f  the 
knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which 
accompanies  him  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life, 
has  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  parish,  who  an; 
not  poliie  enough  to  see  anything  ridiculous  in 
his  >)ehavior;  Wside  that  the  general  p>od  sense 
and  worth ine«s  of  his  character  make  n is  friends 
observe  thei^e  little  singularities  as  foils  that 
rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  ^d  qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  pre- 
sumes to  stir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  tha 


church.  The  knight  walks  down  from  his  ses 
the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenai 
that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  side;  and  ev 
now  and  then  inquires  how  such  a  one's  wife 
mother,  or  son,  or  father  do,  whom  he  does 
see  at  church ;  which  is  understood  as  a  sei 
reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  nas  often  told  me  that,  upc 
catechising  day,  when  Sir  Ro?er  has  been  pies 
with  a  boy  that  answers  well,  he  has  oraere 
Bible  to  be  given  to  him  next  day  for  his 
couraeenient ;  and  sometimes  accompanies  iti 
a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his  mother,  bir  Roger 
likewise  added  five  pounds  a  year  to  the  cle 

1>Iace ;  and  that  he  may  encourage  the  young 
ows  to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  chi 
service,  has  promised  upon  tlic  death  of  the 
sent  incumbent,  who  is  very  old,  to  bcsto' 
according  to  merit. 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Roger 
his  chaplain,  and  their  mutual  ccmcurrenc^ 
doing  grKMl,  is  the  more  remarkable,  l»ecaus«: 
very  next  village  is  famous  for  the  differences 
contentions  that  arise  between  the  parson  and 
squire,  who  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war. 
parson  is  always  preaching  at  the  squire ;  anc 
squire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson,  never  o 
to  church.    The  squire  has  made  all  his  tei 
atheists  and  tithe-stealers ;  while  the  parse 
structs  them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity  o 
order,  and  insinuates  to  them,  in   almost  f 
sermon,  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his  ps 
In  short,  matters  are  come  to  such  an  extra 
that  the  squire  has  not  said  his  prayers  eith 
public  or  private  this  half  year ;  and  tlie  p 
thrcatiMis  him,  if  he  docs  not  mend  his  man 
to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
grcgatum. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frcque 
the  country,  are  very  fatal  to  the  ordinary  pi 
who  are  so  used  to  be  dazzled  with  riches 
they  pay  as  much  defoj^nce  to  the  understai 
of  a  man  of  an  estate,  as  of  a  man  of  lear 
and  are  very  hardly  brought  to  regard  any ' 
how  important  soever  it  may  be,  that  is  pre 
to  them,  when  they  know  there  are  several 
of  five  hundred  a  year  who  do  not  believe  it 
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Usront  inflxl  pectoro  tuUu*. 

yiRG.  Xa.,  if 

Iler  looks  were  deep  imprintt^tl  in  hU  LchfL 
In  my  first  description  of  the  company  in 
I  pass  most  of  my  time,  it  may  be  remem 
tliat  I   mentioned  a  great   affliction  whic 
friend  Sir  Roger  had  nift  with   in  his  j 
which  was  no  less  than   a  dissappointnn 
love.     It  hapj)ened  this  evening,  tliat  we  fe 
a  very  pleasing  walk  at  a  distance  from  his 
As  soon  as  we  came  into  it.  "  It  is,''  quo 
good  old  man,  looking  round  him  with  a 
"very  hard,  that  any  part  of  my  land  she 
settled  upon  one  who  has  used  me  so  ill 
perverse  widow  did  ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I 
not  see  a  spri^  of  any  bough  of  this  whol 
of  trees,  but  I  should  reflect  upon  her  s 
severity.     She  has  C4?rtainly  the  finest  lu 
any  woman  in  the  world.     You  are  to  kna 
was  the  place  wherein  I  used  to  muse  upo 
and  by  ttat  custom  I  can  never  come  int< 
the  same  tender  seii'.iments  revive  in  my  ra 
if  1  had  actually  walked  with  that  In'autifi 
ture  under  these  shades.     I  have  bo*Mi  fool « 
to  carve  her  name  on  the  bark  of  several  o 
trees ;  so  unhappy  is  the  contiition  of  men  i 
to  attempt  tbe  removing  of  their  passion 
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methods  which  Krre  onlj  to  imprint  it  deeper,   first  steps  toward  loTe,  upon  the  streng^  of  her 


She  has  certainly  the  finest  hand  of  any  woman 
in  the  world.*' 

Uerc  fllllow<^l  a  profound  silence;  and  I  was 
Qot  dispU'OSiHl  to  onserve  rny  friend  falling  so 
uaturally  into  a  discourse  which  I  had  ever  )>efure 
taken  notice  he  intlustrio'jsly  avoidtnl.  After  a 
rerv  lon;^  patise,  he  entered  upon  an  account  of 
thLi*  great  circumstance  in  his  life,  with  an  air 
which   I    thon<;ht  raised  my  idea  of  hinT  above 


own  maxims  and  declarations. 

"However,  1  must  nctnl  say,  this  accomplished 
mistress  of  mine  has  distinguished  mo  above  the 
rest,  and  has  U^cn  known  to  declare  Sir  lioger  da 
Coverley  was  the  tamest  and  most  humane  of  all 
the  brutes  in  the  country.  I  was  told  she  said  so 
by  one  who  thought  he  rallied  me ;  but  upon  the 
strength  of  this  slender  encouragement  of  being 
thought  less  detestable,  I  made  new  liveries,  new- 


what  I  had  ever  had  In-fore ;  and  gave  me  tho  pic- 1  paired  ray  coach-horses,  sent  them  all  to  town  to 
turu  of  that  cIu>ori'iil  mind  of  his,  l)efore  it  received  rx.*  bitted,  and  taught  to  throw  their  legs  well,  and 
that  Ktmke  irhich  has  ever  since  affected  his  words  ;  move  all  together,  beftire  I  pretended  to  cross  the 

country ,  and  wait  upon  her.  As  soon  a.s  I  thought 
my  retinue  suitable  to  the  character  of  my  fortune 
and  youth,  I  set  out  from  hence  to  make  my  ad- 
dresses. The  particular  skill  of  this  lady  has  ever 
this  spot  olf  cartH  before  me,  in  all  the  methods  |  bef>n  to  inflame  your  wishes,  and  yet  command  re- 
ef hosnitalitv  and  good  neighborhood,  for  the  spect.  To  make  her  mistress  of  this  art,  she  has 
Aake  or  my  fame:  and  in  country  sports  and  re- 
creation a,  for  the  sake  of  my  health.  In  my 
twcDtv  third  year  I  was  obligtid  to  serve  as  she 


and  actions.     Kut  he  went  on  as  follows  : 

"I  came  to  my  estate  in  my  twenty- second 
year,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
mo«  w«irtliv  of  niv  ancestors  who  have  ii)habit4^d 


a  greater  ahare  of  knowledge,  wit»  and  good  sense 
than  is  usual  even  among  men  of  merit.  Then 
she   is  l)eautiful  beyond  tne  race  of  women.     If 


riff  of  the  cnnnty ;  and  in  luy  serv<int8,  officers,  you  will  not  let  her  go  on  with  a  certain  artifice 
and  whole  c-fj^nipaLre  indulged  the  pleamire  of  a  with  her  eyes,  and  tne  skill  of  beauty,  she  will 
youns;  m.-in  (who  did  not  think  ill  of  his  own  i  arm  hers<!U  with  her  real  charms,  and  strike  ycm 
per^4m)  in  r^ikin^  th.i;  public  occai^iou  of  showing  I  with  admiration  instead  of  desire.  It  is  certain 
my  fitfur*.'  nitd  N'havior  to  advantage.  You  may  j  that  if  you  were  to  behold  the  whole  woman,  there 
ifiL^ily  imagine  to  yourself  what  appearance  1  made, ;  is  that  dignity  in  her  aspect,  that  composun.^  in 
who  am  pn/liy  tall,  rode  wvll,  and  was  very  well  i  hor  motion,  that  complacency  in  her  manner,  that 
cjnr^«>«.-<l,  at  tliC  head  of  a  whole  country,  with  j  if  her  f(»rm  makes  you  hope,  her  merit  makes  you 
mu^ic  Ix'forc  me,  a  feather  in  my  hat.  and  my  horse  .  fear.  But  then  again,  she  is  such  a  desperate 
wt'lj  bitted  I  can  assure  you  I  wa^  not  a  little :  scholar,  that  no  country  gentleman  can  approach 
plva^ied  with  the  kind  looks  and  glances  I  had  from  i  her  without  being  a  jest.  As  I  was  going  to  tell 
mil  the  Kilcoiiios  and  windows  as  I  r*u\^  to  the  hall  j  you.  when  I  came  to  her  house  I  was  admitted  to 
whore  th'.'  as>izo'i  were  held.  But,  when  I  ciune  |  nor  presence  with  gn.»at  civility  ;  at  the  same  time 
tiii<rr;,  a  li.-:iiiiiful  cn'ature  in  a  widow's  habit  sat  |  she  yilaced  herself  to  be  first  seiMi  by  me  in  such 
if  I  court  to  li'.-ar  the  event  of  a  cau.se  ctnicerning  i  an  attitude,  as  I  think  you  call  the  posture  of  a 
L  T  doWiT.  This  commanding  creutun*  (who  was  '  picturo,  that  she*  discovered  new  charms,  and  I  at 
UfTii  for  the  destruction  of  all  who  beheld  her)  j  last  came  toward  her  with  such  an  awe  as  made 
pnt  on  sui'h  a  resi;^natii>n  in  her  countenance,  I  nie  speechless.  This  she  no  sooner  observed  but 
aud  biin?  th«.'  whif'pi^rs  of  all  around  the  court  I  slie  made  her  advantage  of  it,  and  began  a  dis- 
with  STich  a  pretry  unea-ine,ss,  I  warrant  you,  and  j  course  to  me  concerning  love  and  luuior,  as  they 
tiiT^M  p'covi  r^'d  her -elf  from  one  eye  to  another,  both  are  followe<l  by  pretenders  and  the  real  vota- 
■jTi'il  she  w;is  perfectly  conf'jsetl  by  m:.'etiii^  *orae- i  ries  to  them.  When  she  discussi'd  these  points 
Uiinir  so  wi^M'ul  in  all  she  encounttrod.  that  at  'in  a  discourse  which,  I  verily  believe,  was  ai 
I:!"?,  with  a  murrain  to  lur,  she  cast  her  liewitch-  i  learned  as  the  lM»st  philosopher  in  Eurojw  could 
in/  eye  ii|H*n  nu».  I  no  s«v>n»?r  met  it  but  I  bowed .'  i>os?;ibly  m.ake.  she  asked  me  whether  she  was  so 
I.k-.i  ;rri-at  surprised  booby;  ami  knowing  her '  nappy  as  to  fall  in  with  my  sentiments  on  these 
c^\i^-  '.'.)  \^.  ;)ie  hr-t  which  came  on,  1  cried,  like!  inii)«>'rtant  particijlars.  Uer  confidant  sat  by  her, 
1  fip:iva!»  I  calf  as  I  was,  'Make?  way  ftir  the !  and  uptMi  my  being  in  the  last  confnsi<m  and 
'1  :*.!iri.iiiri  \vitn»"*.'»i'.«.'  This  sudden  partiality  .  silence,  this  malicious  aid  of  hers,  turning  to  her, 
rjiulf  ;tll  t'li-  ci)unJry  immediately  see  the  .sherilt  !  say>,  'I  am  very  glad  to  observe  Sir  Kog<T  pauses 
a'.^'i  V.  a-*  1-  c  -tue  a  >iave  to  the  fine  wid«)W.  Dur-  j  ui»on  this  subject,  an*!  seems  resolved  to  aeliver 
t!ij  t^'.c»  ',i:  i;  her  cause  was  upon  trial,  she  be- .  all  his  sentiuients  uj)<»n  the  matter  when  he  pleases 
hav..d  h'.--.tir,  I  war/smt  you,  with  «uch  a  deep '  to  sjxNik.'  They  both  kept  their  countenances, 
aTTeii'i.iri  r.i  her  bu-ine^^.  took  opportuiiilies  to  j  and  afier  I  had  sat  half  an  hour  meditating  how 
h.\»\-  ii?:!'f  bille!*  handed  to  her  counsel,  then  ,  to  l»«'h:iv(?  In'fore  such  profound  casuists,  I  rose  up 
«rf»:dd  \n'  in  .■*uth  a  pr»'{ty  Confusion,  occasioned, '  and  took  my  leave.  Chance  has  since  that  time 
yrui  ui  >■  l::eiw.  bv  a.^'in,4  Ix^fore  so  much  com- 1  thrown  me  very  often  in  her  way,  and  she  as  often 
[•i:iv.  ■}iil  not  f»nly  I,  but  the  whole  court  was  ha-;  din-cti-d  a  discotirse  to  me  which  I  could  not 
I'r^ja.l ■«:••. I  in  h'T  f.ivor  :  and  all  that  th«*  next  ^  uii'lrrstand.  This  barlwrity  has  k»'pt  mv  ever  at 
neir  1*1  hi-r  liusbaud  had  to  urge  was  thouglit  s<i ';  a  di<tance  from  the  most  !K?autiful  ob;»vt  my  eyes 


e 


.'ii'irMf'.i.--^  and  f:ivi>lou<,  that  when  it'casne  to  .  ev^-r  beheld.  It  is  thus  also  she  deals  with  all 
r  C'ni:.-  -!  to  repl;-',  tln*n?  was  not  half  so  much  mankind,  and  you  mu^r  make  love  to  her  as  you 
«aid  a.-  i-vrry  out- li«->idc  in  tie*  court  th(niijrht  In- ,  wuuld  conniier  the  sphinx,  by  T»osing  her.  But 
Oi'^ld  have  ijri^ed  to  hi.'r  ailvantai;e.  You  must  were  she  like.  (»ther  women,  and  that  there  were 
jndiT'itaiid,  Sir,  tiiis  p<»rver^»  woman  is  one  of  ;  any  talking  to  her,  how  constant  m;ist  the  pleasure 
Uio^  '»r::iici.M.iital«le  cri.-iUurcs  that  sec.relly  rejtiic*'  of  that  man  Is;,  wlio  could  converse  witli  such  a 
in  ?h»' Hiinii ration  of  ni'-n,  buf  indulLT*.' th'MUM'lve^  crra:un*.  But.  after  all.  you  may  \>c  -^ure  her 
i'-i  !iO  far: her  coi;*«-«i'ieures.  Hence  it  is  tliar  >hi"  Ip-art  is  fixed  on  some  one  vr  other:  and  yet  I  have 
L^  *-ver  ii;id  a  train  'd'  ailniimr.-;,  and  she  n^noves  b'-en  credibly  infi)rmed — but  who  can  b*'iieve  half 
('^'.n  her  -"lavrs  in  ttr.vn  to  iho-'e  in  th<;  country, .  that  is  said? — after  she  hail  done  s]>pakini;  to  me. 
tctoriWiij:  ti»  thi"  •»ea-«'in.s  <»f  the  vear.  Slji*  i-<  a  "-he  put  her  hand  to  hiT  bosom,  and  a<lju-ted  her 
r';tdiii;:  ladv.  and  far  i;»»ne  in  ifie  pleasures  t.f  .  t.Jcker:  then  she  cast  her  ey4's  a  little  down,  upon 
frs»nd^I.ip  '  She  is  always  accompanied  bv  amy  beholding  her  too  earnestly.  They  say  sht? 
Confidant.  whi»  is  witness  to  her  daily  prolesiaiituis  >iii,;s  excellently:  her  voice  in  her  ordinary  8|)ecch 
against  ci>ir  sex,  and  consequently  a  bar  to  her  !  has  something  in  it  inexpressibly  sweet.  T^\x 
11 
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must  know  I  dined  with  her  at  a  puWc  table  the 
day  after  I  first  saw  her,  and  she  helped  me  to 
acme  tansj  in  the  eye  of  all  the  sentlemen  in  the 
country.^  She  haa  certainly  the  nnest  hand  of  any 
woman  in  the  world.  I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  were 
you  to  behold  her,  you  would  be  in  the  same 
condition;  for  as  her  speech  is  music,  her  form  is 
•neelio.  But  I  find  I  grow  irregular  while  I  am 
tolking  of  her ;  but  indeed  it  would  be  stupidity 
to  be  unconcerned  at  such  perfection.  Oh,  toe  ex- 
cellent creature!  she  is  as  inimitable  to  all  women, 
■a  she  is  inaccessible  to  all  men." 

I  found  my  friend  begin  to  rave,  and  insensibly 
led  him  toward  the  house,  that  we  might  be  joined 
by  some  other  company  ;  and  am  convinced  that 
the  widow  is  the  secret  cause  of  all  that  inconsist- 
ency which  appears  in  some  part  of  my  friend's 
discourse ;  thourii  he  haa  so  much  command  of 
himself  as  not  directly  to  mention  her,  yet  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Martial,  which  one  knows  not  how 
to  render  into  English,  dum  taeet  kane  loquitur.  I 
shall  end  this  paper  with  that  whole  epigram, 
which  represents  with  much  humor  my  honest 
fiiend's  condition : — 

Qaioquid  agit  Rufu,  nihil  mI,  hM  If »tl»  Rnib, 
Si  g»udet,  gi  llet,  ■!  taeet,  hMie  loquitur: 

Oomat,  projrfiuit,  posdt,  uegml,  annuit,  una  aft 
KaBTia:  ak  non  ait  Neria,  mutus  erit 

Berlbaxvt  heatema,  i>atri  cum  luoe  aalntam, 
Nvria  lux,  Inqult,  N vria  nnmen,  ara. — l^ilg.  i,  99. 

I<et  Buftis  weep,  njolce,  itaxid,  ait,  or  walk, 
BtiUtae  oan  nothing  but  of  NvTia  talk; 
Let  him  eat,  drink,  aak  quaatiooB,  or  dhipnte, 
Still  he  muat  apeak  of  Naevia,  or  be  muta. 
He  wrote  to  hia  father,  ending  with  thia  line~ 
I  am,  my  lorely  Nvrla,  ever  thine. 
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Panpertatia  pudor  et  fiiga. 

HoE.  1  Sp.  ZTiU,  24. 

-The  dread  of  nothing  more 


Cum  to  be  thou^t  neoeadioua  and  poor. — P001.T. 

EooNOMT  in  our  affairs  has  the  same  eficct  upon 
•our  fortunes  which  good  breeding  has  upon  our 
conyersation.  There  is  a  pretending  behavior 
in  both  cases,  which  instead  of  making  men  es- 
teemed, renders  them  both  miserable  and  con- 
temptible. We  had  yesterday,  at  Sir  Roger's,  a 
set  of  country  gentlemen  who  dined  with  him : 
and  after  dinner  the  g^lass  was  taken,  by  those  who 
pleased,  pretty  plentifully.  Among  others  I  ob- 
aerved  a  person  of  a  tolerable  gowL  aspect,  who 
seemed  to  be  more  greedy  of  liquor  than  any  of 
Uie  company,  and  yet  methought  he  did  not  taste 
Jt  with  aelight.  As  he  grew  warm,  he  was  suspi- 
'Cious  of  everything  that  was  said,  and  as  ho  ad- 
ranced  toward  being  fuddled,  his  humor  grew 
worse.  At  the  same  time  his  bitterness  seemed  to 
he  rather  an  inward  dissatisfaction  in  his  own 
■mind,  than  any  dislike  he  had  taken  to  the  com- 
:pany.  Upon  hearing  his  name,  I  knew  him  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  a  considerable  fortune  in  this 
country,  but  greatly  in  debt.  What  gives  the  un- 
*happy  man  this  peevishness  of  spirit  is,  that  his 
estate  is  dipped,  and  is  eating  out  with  usury ; 
and  yet  he  has  not  the  heart  to  sell  any  part  of  it. 
His  proud  stomach,  at  the  cost  of  restless  nights, 
constant  inquietudes,  danger  of  ai&onts,  and  a 
thousand  nameless  inconveniences,  preserves  this 
canker  in  his  fortune,  rather  than  it  shall  be  said 
■he  ia  a  roan  of  fewer  hundreds  a  year  than  he  has 
been  commonly  reputed.  Thus  he  endures  the 
toraient  of  poverty,  to  avoid  the  name  of  being 
leaa  rich,  it  you  jc^  to  his  house,  you  see  ^at 
plenty;  but  served  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  is 
all  unnatural,  and  that  the  master's  mind  is  not  at 
ibome.    There  is  a  certain  waste  and  carelessneiifi 


in  the  air  of  evenrthing,  and  the  whole  i| 
but  a  covered  inoigence,  a  magnificent  po 
That  neatness  and  cheerfulness  which  attm 
table  of  him  who  lives  within  compass,  ia 
ing,  and  exchanged  for  a  libertine  way  of  a 
in  all  about  him. 

This  gentleman's  conduct,  thon^  a  verj 
mon  way  of  management,  is  as  ridiculous  ai 
officer's  would  be,  who  had  but  few  men  mid 
command,  and  should  take  the  charge  of  1 
tent  of  country  rather  than  of  a  small  pan 
pay  for,  personate,  and  keep  in  a  man's  ha; 
greater  estate  than  he  really  has,  is  of  all  < 
uie  most  unpardonable  vanity,  and  must  i 
end  reduce  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  to  d 
or.  Yet  if  we  look  round  us  in  any  coiu 
Great  Britain,  we  shall  see  many  in  thii 
error ;  if  that  may  be  called  by  so  soft  a 
which  proceeds  from  a  false  sname  of  arap 
what  they  really  are,  when  the  contrary  oa 
would  in  a  short  time  advance  them  to  tha 
tion  which  they  pretend  to. 

Laertes  has  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 
which  is  mortgaged  for  six  thousand  pound 
it  is  impossible  to  convince  him,  that  if  he 
much  as  would  pay  off  that  debt,  he  wool 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,*  which  heji^ 
the  vanity  of  being  the  reputed  master  or  H 
if  Laertes  did  this,  he  would  perhaps  be  ai 
his  own  fortune  ;  but  then  Irus,  a  fellow 
terday,  who  has  but  twelve  hundred  a  year 
be  his  equal.    Rather  than  this  should  be, 
goes  on  to  bring  well-bom  beggars  into  the 
and  every  twelvemontli  charges  his  estate 
least  one  year's  rent  more  by  the  birth  of  a 

Laertes  and  Inis  are  neighbors,  whose 
living  are  an  abomination  to  each  other, 
mov^  by  the  fear  of  poverty,  and  Laertei 
shame  of  it.    Though  the  motive  of  actic 
so  near  affinity  in  both,  and  may  be  resoh 
this,  "  that  to  each  of  them  poverty  is  the 
of  all  evils,"  yet  are  their  manners  wide\- 
cnt.    Shame  of  poverty  makes  Laertes  laiil 
uuneccs.sary  equipage,  vain  expense,  am 
entertainments.    Tear  of  poverty  makes 
low  himself  only  plain  necessaries,  appe 
out  a  Rer\''ant,  sell  nis  own  com,  attend  ni 
ers,  and  be  himself  a  laborer.    Shame  of 
makes  Laertes  go  every  day  a  step  near 
and  fear  of  poverty  stirs  up  Irus  to  mal 
day  some  farther  progress  from  it. 

These  different  motives  produce  the 
which  men  are  guilty  of  in  the  negligenc 
provinion  for  themselves.  Usury,  stock- 
extortion,  and  oppression,  have  tlieir  see 
dread  of  want :  and  vanity,  riot,  and  pro 
from  the  shame  of  it ;  but  both  these  exc 
infinitely  below  the  pursuit  of  a  rcasona 
ture.  After  we  have  taken  care  to  com 
much  as  is  necessary  for  maintaining  oui 
the  order  of  men  suitable  to  ourcharactei 
of  superfluities  is  a  vice  no  less  extrava| 
the  neglect  of  necessaries  would  have  bci 

Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  both  out  0 
when  she  is  followed  by  reason  and  go< 
It  is  from  this  reflection  that  I  always 
Cowley  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  His 
imity  is  as  much  above  that  of  other  con 
men,  as  his  understanding ;  and  it  ia  a 
tinguishing  spirit  in  the  degant  author ' 
lished  his  works,  to  dwell  so  much  upon 
per  of  his  mind  and  the  moderation  of  hi 
by  this  means  he  has  rendered  hia  firiend 
ble  as  famous.    That  state  of  life  whidi 
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tee  of  povertr  wifh  Mr.  Oowle^s  gnwt  Tolgar,* 
it  admirablT  aeacribed :  and  it  »  no  smAll  utis- 
tetion  to  thoce  of  Um  same  turn  of  desire,  that 
he  pradueee  the  aathority  of  the  wieeet  men  of 
the  oest  age  of  the  world,  to  strengthen  hit  opin- 
ion of  the  ordinarj  pursaits  of  mankind. 

It  woald  methinks  be  no  ill  maxim  of  life,  if, 
according  to  that  ancestor  of  Sir  Roger  whom  I 
lardy  mentioned,  ereiy  man  would  point  to  him- 
self what  sum  he  wouid  resolve  not  to  eateed.  He 
miffht  by  this  means  cheat  himself  into  a  tran- 
quality  on  this  side  of  that  expectation,  or  convert 
what  he  should  get  above  it  to  nobler  uses  than 
his  own  pleasures  or  necessities.  This  temper  of 
mind  would  exempt  a  man  from  an  ignorant  envy 
of  lesliess  men  above  him,  and  a  more  inexcusa- 
sable  contempt  of  happy  men  below  him.  This 
would  be  sauing  by  some  compass,  living  with 
some  design ;  but  to  be  etemall^r  bewildered  in 
proepects  of  future  ^n,  and  putting  on  unneces- 
sary annor  against  improbable  blows  of  fortune, 
is  a  mechanic  being  which  has  not  good  sense  for 
its  direction,  but  is  carried  on  by  a  sort  of  acquir^ 
instinct  toward  things  below  our  consideration, 
and  unworthv  our  esteem.  It  is  possible  ^at  the 
tranquillity  I  now  enjoy  at  Sir  Roger's  mav  have 
created  in  me  this  way  of  thinking,  which  is  so 
abstracted  from  the  common  relish  of  the  world : 
but  as  I  am  now  in  a  pleasing  arbor  surrounded 
with  a  beautiful  landscape,  I  find  no  inclination 
so  strong  an  to  continue  in  these  mansions  so  re- 
note  from  the  ostentatious  scenes  of  life ;  and  am 
at  this  present  writinsr  philosopher  enough  to 
coacliMb  with  Mr.  Oowley :  T. 

If  «>r  ambition  dU  mj  tuuj  dbeat 
With  lay  wish  «>  mean  aa  to  be  gxeat; 
Ooattane,  HeaT*n,  afill  from  me  to  Temova 
The  humble  blcfwlnga  of  that  liii  I  law, 
T. 
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Ut  dt  men*  aana  in  oorpore  aano. 

Jut.,  Sat  z,  3S4. 

Pray  ft>r  a  aoond  mind  in  a  aonnd  body. 

Bodily  labor  is  of  two  kinds, — either  that 
which  a  roan  submits  to  for  his  livelihood,  or  that 
which  he  undergoes  for  his  pleasure.  The  latter 
of  them  generaflv  chanees  the  name  of  labor  for 
that  of  exerciHe,  out  diners  only  from  ordinary  la- 
bor as  it  riiMs  from  another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  these  kinds  of 
labor — and  for  that  rea^n  gives  a  man  a  greater 
stock  of  health,  and  consequently  a  more  perfect 
cnjwynient  of  himself,  than  any  other  way  of  life. 
I  consider  the  body  as  a  system  of  tubes  and 
glands,  or,  to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle 
of  pipes  and  Htrainers,  fitted  to  one  another  after 
•o  Wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a  proper  en- 
gine fur  the  8oul  to  work  with.  This  description 
dues  not  only  comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  ten- 
dona,  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries,  but  every  muscle, 
and  every  li^ure,  which  is  a  composition  of 
fibers^  that  are  so  many  imperceptible  tubes  or 
pipes  interwoven  on  all  sides  with  invisible  glands 
or  strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without 
considering  it  in  the  niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us 
•ee  how  absolutefy  necessary  labor  is  for  the  right 
preHcrvation  of  it.  There  must  be  frequent  mo- 
tions and  agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and  separate 
the  jnioes  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and 
deanae  that  infinitude  of  pipes  and  strainers  of 

*  Benee,  ye  piofiine,  I  hate  ye  all, 
Botti tbanaat  Tnlfcar  and  the amalL 

Ovvui's  Paraphr.  of  Uoa.  8  Od.  L 


which  it  is  eompofled,  and  to  give  their  solid  parta 
a  more  firm  ana  lasting  tone.  Labor  or  exercise 
ferments  the  humors,  casts  them  into  their  prop^ 
channels,  throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps  na- 
ture in  those  secret  distributions,  without  which 
the  body  cannot  subsist  in  its  vigor,  nor  the  soul 
act  with  oheerfulness. 

I  miffht  here  mention  the  effects  which  this  has 
upon  ul  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  keepins  the 
understandinfi"  clear,  the  imagination  untroubled, 
and  refining  Uiose  spirits  which  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
during  the  present  laws  of  union  between  soul  and 
body.  It  is  to  a  neglect  in  this  particular  that  we 
mufl^  ascribe  the  spleen,  which  is  so  frequent  in 
men  of  studious  and  sedentary  tempers,  as  well 
as  the  vapors,  to  which  those  of  the  other  sex  are 
so  often  subject 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  well-being,  nature  would  not  nave  made  tbit 
body  so  proper  Cor  it,  by  giving  such  an  activity 
to  tne  limbs,  and  such  a  pliancy  to  every  part  as 
necessarily  produce  those  compressions,  exten- 
sions, contortions,  dilations,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
motions  that  are  necensary  for  the  preservation  of 
such  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been  be- 
fore mentioned.  And  that  we  might  not  want  in- 
ducements to  engace  us  in  such  an  exereise  of  the 
body  as  is  proper  for  its  welfare,  it  is  so  ordered 
that  nothinfc  valuable  can  be  procured  without  it. 
Not  to  mention  riches  and  honor,  even  food  and 
raiment  are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of 
the  hands  and  the  sweat  of  the  brows..  Provi-> 
dence  furnishes  materials,  1)0 1  expects  that  w^ 
should  work  them  up  ourselves.  Tne  earth  must 
be  labored  before  it  gives  its  increase ;  and  when 
it  is  forced  into  its  several  products,  how  many 
hands  must  they  pass  through  before  they  are  nt 
for  use?  Manufactures,  trade,  and  agriculture, 
naturall;^  employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the 
species  in  twenty ;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not 
odHi^  to  labor,  by  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  bom,  they  are  more  miserable  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  unless  they  indnl^  themselves  in  that 
voluntary  labor  which  goes  by  the  name  of  exer- 
cise. 

My  friend  Sir  Roeer  has  been  an  indefatigable 
man  in  business  uf  tnis  kind,  and  has  hun^  several 

{>art8  of  his  house  with  the  trophies  of  his  fonner 
abors.  The  walls  of  his  ereat  hall  are  covered 
with  the  horns  of  Rovcral  kinds  of  deer  that  he 
has  killed  in  the  chase,  which  he  thinks  the  most 
valuable  furniture  of  his  house,  as  thoy  afford  him 
frequent  topics  of  discourse,  and  show  that  he  has 
not  been  icQe.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a 
large  otter's  skin  stuffed  witli  hay,  which  his 
m'*ther  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  tliat  manner,  and 
the  knight  looks  upon  it  with  great  satisfaction, 
because  it  seems  he  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
his  doff  killed  him.  A  little  room  adjoining  to 
the  hall  is  a  kind  of  arsenal  filled  witn  ^uns  of 
several  sizes  and  inventions,  with  which  the 
knight  has  made  sreat  havoc  in  the  woods,  and 
destroyed  many  tnousands  of  pheasants,  part- 
ridges, and  woodcocks.  His  stable-doors  are 
patched  with  noses  that  belonged  to  foxes  of  the 
knight's  own  hunting  down.  Sir  Roger  showed 
me  one  d§  them  that  for  didtinetion  sake  has  a 
brass  nail  struck  through  it,  which  cost  him  about 
fifteen  hours  ridini;.  carried  him  through  half  a 
dosen  counties,  killed  him  a  brace  of  geldings, 
and  lost  above  half  his  dogs.  This  the  kuieht 
looks  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  his 
life.  The  perverse  widow,  whom  I  have  given 
some  account  of,  was  the  death  of  several  foxes : 
for  Sir  Roger  has  told  me,  that  in  the  course  of 
his  amours  he  patched  tho  western  door  of  hit, 
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stable.    Wbenever  tK*  widow  wu  cmel,  the  foi 
were  Hure  to  pay  (or  it.     In  prapurtiuii  an  his  pi 
•ion  for  thewiduv  ab&ted  and  old  age  came  oti,  he  iiif  rv.'  here 
leTt  off  foz-huiitJnKl  but  a  hare  U  not  yet  safuUiiLt  |  a    ' 
sita  within  tea  mtlu  of  his  house.  .  fi 
Tliere  ia  no  kiiid  ot  exercine  which  I  would  so  ,  fi 
ren>iumi'nd  to  m^  tvodera  of  both  aoxiM  u  this  of 
riding,  u  thi-ra  la  iiuuu  which  so  much  conduces 
to  health,  and  is  ercry  way  accuminodatiMi  tu  the 
body,  occordiiiK  l«  tno  '"£<*  which  I  have  given 
of  it.     Doctor  Sjilcuhata    is    very   laviiih    in    its 
praisen;  aud  if  the  £n^li»h  reader  would  mv  xhv   > 
mechanical   cffiicU  of  it  described  at   leugth,  he  I  h 
may  find  them  in  a  book  piibliahed   not  many 
ycant  since,  under  the  tilleof  MediciiiaGt/iiuuiitica.* 
For  raj  own  part,  when  I  am  in  town,  for  want 
of  these  opportunitiod,  I  mvrciw  myself  an  hour 
:....  upon  a  dumbbiill  that  is  placed  in 


U-of  ni 


,  and  il 


e  the  n 


Iweauw  it  diHiK  cverythiiij[  Ihut  1  require  of  it  in 
tliu  u>u«t  pnifouiid  lilvnce.  My  landlady  and  hei 
dau^literH  are  no  well  aeqnaiiited  with  my  hours 
of  vxiTci^^c.  tliat  thi.-y  nuvtr  rome  iiilu  my  room  lu 
diKiurb  me  while  1  Bin  riiiifinf;. 

T  than  I  am  at 
tabo- 


pnacnt.  I  used  to  Lin|>loy  myself 

riuns  divcrsiou.  which  1  learui.tl  from  a  Lati 

swrilltnwith  jjreaterudilioi 
B  fighting  with  a  man's  o' 


.  and  whidi  Mem  to  ba  ntitntAj  wt 

that  laborious  induat>7  a  man  may  ol 

1  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  tovi 

I  have  before  hiuled  at  some  of  n 

Ill's  eiploiti:  he  ban  in  his  youthful  days  taki 

f  coveys  of  partridges  in  a  season  ;  and  tin 

IV  a  salmon  with  a  line  consisling  of  but 

iiij^U  hair.   The  constant  thanks  and  good  wisk 

il'  thd  neighborhood  always  attended  him  on  a 

i-uiil<  of  lis  remarkable  enioity  toward   foxei 

liivltiu  dtsstroyed  more  of  tLese  vermin  in  oi 

I.  ar,  Uiau  it  was  thought  the  whole  country  cou 

priHlueed.     Indeed  the  knight  doen  not  aci 

I  own  Binonij  his  most  intiiuatc  friends,  lb 

der  la  eKtablish  hie  reputation  thin  way, 

J3cretly  sent  for  great  numbers  uf  ihcm  out 

counlrieH.  wliich  Le  used  to  turn  loose  abt 

itry  by  night,  that  he   might   the   bet 


:c  himself  in  tbeirdestruc 


.Chon- 


n  the 


ti(*of. 

it  is  there  called  t]i      „ 

shadow,  and  consixts  in  the  brandishiu|e  ut  Iwe 
short  sticks  gmxped  in  each  liand,  and  loaden 
witli  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end.  This  opens  the 
chest,  extreises  the  limh^.  and  gives  a  man  sll  the 
pleasure  of  liuxiiiK,  witliout  thu  bluvs.  I  could 
wisii  tliat  several  learned  men  would  lay  out  that 
t4iiie  which  they  employ  iti  controversies  and  din- 
pules  about  nothing,  in  this  method  of  fighting 
■vith  their  own  shadows.  It  mijrht  conduce  very 
much  to  evaporate  the  spleen,  which  makes  theio 
iinea.<iy  to  the  public  as  veil  as  lo  themselves. 

To  conclude,  as  I  am  a  compound  of  soul  and 
Indy.  I  consider  myself  as  obliged  to  a  double 
scheme  of  duties  ;  and  think  I  have  not  fulfilled 
the  busiucss  of  the  day  when  I  do  not  thus  employ 
the  one  in  lalior  aud  exercise,  as  well  as  the  other 
in  study  and  contemplalion. 
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Those w-lio  have  searched  into  human  nature  ob-  i 
serve  that  nuttiing  so  much  nhows  the  nobleness 
of  tlie  soui,  Hs  that  its  felicity  consists  in  action, 
Evcrv  man  has  such  an  active  principle  in  him, 
that  nu  will  find  out  sotnuliiing  to  employ  himself 
upon,  in  whatever  place  or  state  of  lite  he  it 
posted.  1  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  wad 
under  clotie  confinement  in  the  Hastile  Fcren  years, 
during  which  time  he  amused  himself  in  scatter, 
iiig  a  few  small  pins  about  bis  chamber,  gathering 


.i.^-  <!  in  all  tlieso  pans.  .   ..  . 

■A  iliB  praises  of  a  gray  stone-horse  [hat  unhi 
iiih  dtuked  himself  several  years  since,  and  v 
bufiL'd  with  preat  solemnity  in  the  oEchsrd. 

Sti  Roger  being  at  present  too  old  for  fox -hu 
ing.  tu  keep  hiiuself  in  action,  has  disposed 
)>i,s  bi^aglesand  got  a  pack  of  slop- hounds.  W 
these  want  in  Speed,  hu  endeavon  to  make  amei 
fii.r  bj  the  deepness  of  their  moutlis  and  tlie 
rii'ty  of  their  notes,  which  are  suitwl  in  auc) 
muiiiicr  to  each  other,  that  the  whole  cry  ma 
lip  n  complete  concert.  He  is  so  nice  in  tbis  ] 
tii'iilM',  that  agetitlemau  having  made  him  a  i 
-,-1,1  jf  a  very-  fine  bound  tlio  other  day,  Oie  kni 
(V  II  toed  it  by  the  servant  with  a  great  manj 
|,ii  -ionsof  civility:  but  desired  him  U>  tell 
i]i.>-:^rthat  the  dog  he  had  sent  wan  indeed  a  D 
fvcillent  bass,  but,  that  at  present  he  only  wai 
El  tipunter-lcnor.  Could  I  believe  my  friend 
f  nr  read  Shakspean-,  I  should  certainly  cond 
ho  hid  taken  the  hint  from  Theaeus  in  the  i 
luiiiarr  Niglit'i  Drtam:— 

Mr  houDdl  4n  brrd  ant  of  Uio  Eputu  khid. 


upon  the  chapls 


>  keen  at  this  sport,  thai  he 


miiliu  one  of  the  company.  J  was  citre 
jiliH^ed,  as  we  rode  along,  to  obHcrve  the  ge 
!>'  iiirolcnco  of  all  the  neighborhood  towarc 
rrieiii.  The  farmers'  sons  thought  thems 
happy  if  they  could  ojien  a  gate  for  the  gooc 
ktiigSt  as  he  passed  by ;  which  he  peiierall 
qMiti.ll  will)  a  nod  or  a  smile,  and  a  kind  ini 
after  their  fathera  or  uncles. 

Alter  we  had  ridden  about  a  mile  from  1 
we  came  upon  a  large  heath,  and  the  sjtort 
beg-au  lo  beat.     They  had  done  so  fur  Sumc 
at  alittle  distance  from  iIig  n 


1    up  a^in,  and   placing   them    ._    __ 

figures  on  ifiu  arm  ut  a  groat  chair.    He  often  told   T  ,  ,  

his  friends  afterward,  that  unless  hu  had  found  ?!_'"."!?,'"?■,' "^^  *,"*"  ^?V  out  from  a 

out  tliis  piece  of  eiercise,  he  verily  betieved  he  ' 
should  linvc  lost  his  senses.                       v 
After  what  has  been  said,  I  need  not  inft 
readers  that  Sir  lloger,  with  whose  cliai 

hope  they  are  at  present  pretty  well  acquoiu.ci.,  ,   _j    -       .                 j-     ,    j           -, 

•---n  his  youth  jwne  iht-iugh  the  whoTe  course  """*'  ™f  "P  ^  ."I"  ""*  "''"■<'  "".=  ''  P"* 

....    _',_,     J!-...:...    ^hich    the    country  K»"e  tjiat  wavT     Upon  my  answering  yes,  b 

li  mediately  called  in  the  dogs,  and  put  them 

^  nuKb  Fuller,  )l.  A.  '^^  ^"*"'-     *«  ';'"',''  ■"'«"  B""'S  ■>«.  I  hear 

'-'- '-  '"aTODyiiiuii  MFirnitMll/i'i  f«1>l«ted  Imli,  Artlf  Ol  the  country  fellows  muttering  to  his  conipi 

ipud  Anllqnai.  eir.     Ulol  imt,    T«nt,  IMe, _.- ., 

,T,  Of.  t,  and  lib.  vl,  np.  1.  •  MaaUHd,  skm^*^               t  Il*r9u4  aitli  ^laU  ■ 


le-brake  almost  under  mv  horse'. 
'    ed  the  way  she  took,  which'  1  en<le 
the  company  sensible  of  hv  exteuding  : 
l^j.  ^    but  to  no  purpoKO.  till  Sir  rfoger,  who  Irii 
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*tliat  twas  «  wonder  tliey  had  not  lost  all  Cheir 
■port,  for  want  of  the  silent  gentleman's  erjing, 
Stole  away." 

Thin,  with  mj  aversion  to  leaping  hedges,  made 
me  withdraw  to  a  rising  ground,  from  whence  I 
eould  have  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  chase,  with- 
out the  fatigue  of  keeping  in  with  the  hounds. 
The  hare  immediately  threw  them  i^ve  a  mile 
behind  her;  but  I  was  pleased  to  find  that,  instead 
of  running  straight  forward,  or,  in  hufitcr's  lan- 
guage, "Aying  the  country,"  as  I  was  afraid  she 
mi|;nt  hare  done,  she  wheeled  about,  and  de- 
scribed a  sort  of  circle  round  the  hill  where  I  had 
taken  my  station,  in  such  a  manner  as  save  me  a 
very  distinct  view  of  the  sport.  I  could  see  her 
first  pass  by,  and  the  dogs  some  time  afterward 
unraveling  the  whole  track  she  had  made,  and 
following  her  through  all  her  doubles,  I  ^ as  at 
the  same  time  delighted  in  obscrvinp^  ihat  defer* 
ence  which  the  rest  of  the  pack  paid  to  each  par- 
ticular  hound,  according  to  the  character  he  nad 
acquired  among  them.  If  they  were  at  fault,  and 
an  old  hound  of  reputation  opened  but  once,  he 
was  immediately  followed  by  tne  whole  cry;  while 
a  raw  dog,  or  one  who  was  a  noted  liar,  might 
have  yelped  his  heart  out,  without  being  taken 
notice  of. 

The  hare  now,  after  having  squatted  two  or 
three  times,  and  being  put  up  again  as  often,  came 
still  ueart*r  to  the  place  where  she  was  at  first 
started.  The  do^  pursued  her,  and  these  were 
foilowL-d  by  the  jolly  knight,  who  rode  upon  a 
white  geldiug,  encompassed  by  his  tenants  and 
servants,  and  cheering  his  hounds  with  all  the 
gavety  of  five-and -twenty.  One  of  the  sportsmen 
rude  up  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  he  was  sure  the 
chase  was  almost  at  an  end,  because  the  old 
dogs,  which  had  hitherto  lain  behind,  now  headed 
the  pack.  The  fellow  was  in  the  right.  Our  hare 
took  a  large  field  just  under  us,  followed  by  the 
full  cry  in  view.  1  must  confess  the  brightness 
of  the  weather,  the  cheerfulness  of  everything 
aruuiid  me,  the  chidin^r  of  the  hounds,  which  was 
n*:ijnj«.*d  ujxiu  us  in  aduuble  echo  from  two  neigh- 
b^jriri*;  hills,  with  the  hallooing  of  the  sportsmen, 
aiid  the  sounding  of  the  horn,  lifted  niv  spirits 
into  a  nio-^t  livtly  pk'asuns  which  I  freely  in- 
diil;^d  b'.-cause  I  was  «iire  it  was  innocent.  If  I 
W3S  under  any  concern,  it  was  on  account  of  the 
phir  hare,  that  was  now  quite  sp<*nt,  and  almost 
within  (he  reach  of  her  enemicri;  when  the  hunts- 
man gt-tiiuj'  forward,  threw  down  his  pole  bi'fore 
the  do;;^.  Thev  wen<  now  within  ei'^ht  vard»  of 
that  ganif  which  they  had  been  pursuing  for  almost 
art  tuanv  hours;  yet  on  the  signal  before- mentioned 
thev  all  made  a  Hudden  stand,  and  thou«xh  thev 
Cti:i:inu4.-<1  opc^ning  as  much  as  Ix-fore,  durst  not 
once  attempt  to  p«Lss  beyond  the  pole.  At  the 
ii;im<'  tinii*  Sir  R<ij^»r  rode'  forward,  and  alighting, 
tfxik  up  \\w  hare  in  hin  arms;  which  he  soon  after 
dt'liverf^l  un  to  one  of  his  servants  with  an  order 
if  pthe  c<»uid  be  kept  alive,  to  let  her  go  in  his  great 
ur«*liard  ;  where  it  seems  he  has  several  of  these 
priMdiers  of  war,  who  live  toj^'ther  in  a  very  com- 
turtable  captivity.  I  wa.H  Li!;hly  pleased  to  si'e 
the  discipline  of'the  pack,  and  the  good-nature  of 
tlie  kiii>;ht,  who  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to 
ni'irdiT  a  creature  that  had  given  him  so  much 
diverhiim. 

As  wii  %eie  returnini^  home,  1  remembered  that 
Monsieur  Paschal,  in  hi8  most  excellent  di^^course 
on  the  Mi^iery  of  Man,  tells  us,  that  all  our  endea- 
vtifH  after  greatness  proceed  from  nothing  hut  a 
df^ire  of  being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  per- 
sous  and  afiura  that  may  hinder  us  from  looking 
iiitu  ourselves,  which  is  a  view  we  cannot  bear. 
Utf  afbrrwaid  goes  on  to  sliow  that  our  love  of 


sports  comes  from  the  same  reason,  and  is  par- 
ticularly severe  upon  hunting.  "What,"  says  he, 
"unless  it  bo  to  drown  thought,  can  make  them 
throw  away  so  much  time  ana  pains  upon  a  silly 
animal,  wnich  they  might  buy  cheaper  in  the 
market?"  The  foregoing  reflection  is  certainly 
just,  when  a  man  sufiers  his  whole  mind  to  be 
drawn  into  his  sports,  and  altogether  loses  him- 
self in  the  woods ;  but  does  not  affect  those  who 
fropose  a  far  more  laudable  end  from  this  exercise, 
mean  the  preservation  of  health,  and  keeping^ 
all  the  organs  of  the  soul  in  a  condition  to  execute 
her  orders.  Had  that  incomparable  person  whom 
I  last  quoted  been  a  little  more  indulgent  to  him- 
self in  this  point,  the  world  mig^t  probably  have 
enjoyed  him  much  loncer;  whereas,  through  too 

freat  an  application  to  nis  studies  in  his  youth, 
e  Contracted  that  ill  habit  of  body,  which,  after 
a  tedious  sickness,  carried  him  off  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age;  and  the  whole  history  we  have  of 
nis  life  till  that  time,  is  but  one  continued  account 
of  the  behavior  of  a  noble  soul  struggling  under 
innumerable  pains  and  distempers. 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  hunt  twice  a  week 
during  my  stay  with  Sir  Roger ;  and  shall  pre- 
scribe the  moderate  use  of  this  exercise  to  all  my 
country  friends,  as  the  best  kind  of  physic  for 
mending  a  bad  con.stitution,  and  preserving  a 
good  one. 

I  cannot  do  this  better,  than  in  the  following 
lines  out  of  Mr.  Dryden : 

The  fint  phyiiicijuui  by  debauch  were  made ; 
Exce^ii  bc^n.  and  ifloUi  nahtains  the  trade. 
By  chaw  our  loofC-liT'd  Ikthom  eam'd  their  food; 
Ti>il  utrunff  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood: 
But  we  tholr  fmxt\  a  painper'd  race  of  mea, 
Are  dwindled  down  to  three-Acore  yearn  and  tea. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbouKht, 
Than  ffe  the  doctor  for  a  nauf<eous  draught 
The  wiite  for  cure  on  exercise  depend ; 
Uod  i>eTcr  luude  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 
X. 
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>Vith  voluntary  drcania  they  cheat  tlicir  minda. 

There  arc  some  opinions  in  which  a  man 
should  stand  nouter,  without  ongaginj;  his  assent 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a  hoverinsj  faith 
as  this,  which  refu^^es  to  settle  upon  his  detenni- 
nation,  is  ab<olut<»ly  necessary  in  a  mind  that  is 
careful  to  avoid  enor.-*  and  pre]>0Rses8ions.  When 
the  ari^uraents  press  equally  on  both  sides  in  mat- 
ters thill  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest  method  is 
to  give  up  otir-ielves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  this  temjKjr  of  mind  that  1  consider 
the  subject  of  witchcraft.  Whenever  I  hear  the 
relations  that  are  made  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  not  onlv  fnmi  Noiway  and  Lsipland,  from 
the  Kast  and  West  Indies*,  but  from  every  partic- 
ular nation  in  Kurope,  I  cannot  forl)ear  thinking 
that  there  is  nueh  an  intercourse  and  commerce 
with  evil  spirits,  as  that  which  we  express  by  the 
name  of  witchcraft.  But  when  1  consider  that  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  parts  of  the  world  alM)und 
most  in  these  relations,  and  the  perM)ns  aiming 
us,  who  are  supposed  to  enj^agc  in  such  an  infer- 
nal ctmiroerce,  arc  people  of  a  weak  understand in^^ 
and  crazed  imagination— and  at  the  .same  time 
reflect  upon  the  many  impostures  and  delusions 
of  this  nature  that  have  been  detected  in  all  aijes, 
I  endeavor  to  suspend  my  belief  till  1  liear  more 
certain  accounts  tlian  any  which  have  yet.  c<»nie 
to  my  knowledge.  In  short,  when  I  consider  tlie 
quest  if  ui,  whether  there  are  such  persons  in  the 
world  as  those  we  call  witches,  my  mind  is  di- 
vided between  two  opposite  opinions,  or  raUw 
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(to  speak  my  thoughts  freely)  I  believe  in  general 
that  there  is,  and  Ims  been,  such  a  thing'  as  witch- 
oraft ;  but  at  the  same  time  can  give  no  credit  to 
any  particular  instance  of  it 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation,  bj  some  oc- 
•urrences  Uiat  I  met  with  yesterday,  which  1  shall 
giro  my  reader  an  account  of  at  laree.  As  1  was 
walking  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger  by  the  side  of 
one  of  his  woods,  an  old  woman  applied  herself 
to  me  for  mv  charity.  Her  dress  and  figure  put 
■M  in  mina  of  the  following  description  in  Ot- 
way : 

In  «  doM  Une,  v  I  partu'd  my  Joumoy, 
I  tjAed  a  wrinkled  bag,  with  a^^o  grown  doubto, 
Picking  dry  utkktL  uul  mombling  to  hsrwlt 
Her  eyes  with  i«Miiiug  rlieum  were  gftll'd  and  red; 
Gbld  pal«T  shook  her  heai;  her  hands  soem'd  withar'd; 
And  on  Her  crooked  shonUlen  had  she  wr^ 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  stripod  hanglnjCt 
Whifih  sorred  to  keep  her  caz^aifs  Cram  th«  oold: 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Iler  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coamely  patrh'd 
With  different  oolor'd  rags,  black,  red.  white,  yellow, 
And  seem'd  to  speak  Tariuty  of  wretchedness. 

As  I  was  musing  on  tliis  description,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  object  before  me,  the  knight 
told  me,  that  this  very  old  woman  had  the  repu- 
tation of  a  witch  all  over  the  country  ;  that  ner 
lips  were  ob(>ervcd  to  bo  always  in  motion  ;  and 
that  there  was  not  a  switch  about  her  house  which 
her  neighbors  did  not  believe  had  carried  her  sev- 
eral huudreds  of  miles.  If  she  chanced  to  stum- 
ble, they  always  found  sticks  or  straws  that  lay 
in  the  nguro  of  a  cro^s  before  her.  If  she  macio 
any  mistake  at  church,  and  crifd  amen  in  a  wrong 
place,  they  never  failed  to  conclude  that  she  was 
6ayin(^  her  prayers  backward.  There  was  not  a 
maid  m  the  parish  that  would  take  a  pin  of  her, 
though  she  should  oflbr  a  bag  of  money  with  it. 
She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  White,  and  has 
made  the  country  ring  with  several  imaginary  ex- 
ploits which  are  palmed  upon  her.  If  the  dairy- 
maid docs  not  make  hor  butter  come  so  soon  as 
she  would  have  it,  Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  churn.  If  a  l\orse  sweats  in  the  stable,  Moll 
White  has  been  upon  hh  back.  If  a  hare  makes 
an  unexi>ected  escape  from  the  hounds,  the  hunts- 
man curses  Moll  White.  "Nay,"  says  Sir  Ro- 
ger, "  I  have  known  the  master  of  the  pack,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  send  one  of  his  servants  to  see 
if  Moll  Wliite  had  been  out  that  morning." 

This  account  raised  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I 
beg^d  my  friend  Sir  Roger  to  go  with  me  into 
her  novel,  which  stood  in  a  solitary  corner  under 
the  side  of  the  wood.  Upon  our  first  entering. 
Sir  Roger  winked  to  me,  and  pointed  to  something 
that  stood  behind  the  door,  which,  upon  looking 
that  way,  I  found  to  be  an  old  broom-staff.  At 
the  same  time  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear  to  take 
notice  of  a  tabbv  cat  that  sat  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner, which,  as  tne  old  knight  told  me,  lay  under 
as  bad  a  report  as  Moll  White  herself ;  for  beside 
that  Moll  IS  said  often  to  accompany  her  in  the 
same  sliape.  the  cat  is  reported  to  have  spoken 
twice  or  thrice  in  her  life,  and  to  have  played  sev- 
eral pranks  above  the  capiicity  of  an  ordinary 
cat. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature 
in  so  much  w retched uess  and  disgrace,  but  at  the 
■ame  time  could  not  forbear  smiling  to  hear  Sir 
Roger,  who  is  a  little  puzzled  about  the  old  wo- 
man, advising  her  as  a  justice  of  peace  t<)  avoid 
all  communication  with  the  devil,  and  never  to 
hurt  any  of  her  neighbor's  cattle.  We  concluded  i 
our  visit  with  a  bounty  which  was  very  accept- 
able. 

In  our  return  homo  Sir  Roger  told  me  that  old 
Moll  had  been  often  brought  before  him  for  ma- 


kinff  children  spit  {nna,  and  giving  miidt 
nightmare ;  and  that  the  countiy  people  wonli 
tossing  her  into  a  pond  and  trjrmg  experim* 
with  her  every  day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and 
chaplain. 

1  nave  since  found  upon  ini^uiry  that  Sir  Ri 
was  several  times  staggered  with  the  reports  * 
had  been  brought  him  concerning  this  old  won 
and  would  frequently  have  bound  her  over  to 
county  sessions,  had  not  his  chaplain  with  n 
ado  persuaded  him  to  the  contrary. 

I  nave  been  the  more  particular  in  this  acco 
because  I  hear  there  is  scarceljr  a  village  in  Engl 
that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  it.     When  an 
woman  begins  to  doat,  and  grow  chargeable 
parish,  she  is  generally  turned  into  a  witch, 
fills  the  whole  country  with  extra  vagrant  fani 
imaginary  distempers,  and  terrifying  dreams, 
the  meantime,  the  poor  wretch  that  is  the  inno 
occasion  of  so  many  evils,  begins  to  be  frighto 
herself,  and  sometimes  confesses  secret  comma 
and  familiarities  that  her  imagination  forms  j 
delirious  old  age.    This  freaueutly  cuts  off  cha 
from  the  greatest  objects  oi  compassion,  and 
spires  people  with  a  malevolence  towiird  (1 
poor  decrepid  parts  of  our  species,  in  whom 
man  nature  is  defaced  by  infirmity  and  dotage. 
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Sticks  iu  his  side,  and  rankles  in  his  heart— Daruo 

This  agreeable  seat  is  surrounded  with  so  a 
pleasing  walks,  which  are  struck  out  of  a  w 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Iiouse  stands,  thai 
can  hardly  be  weary  of  rambling  from  one  J 
rinth  of  delight  to  another.     To  one  used  to  li 
the  city,  the  charms  of  the  country  are  so  ezqi 
that  the  mind  is  lost  in  a  certain  transport  *« 
raises  us  alK>ve  ordinary  life,  and  yet  is  not  si 
enough  to  be  inconsistent  with  tranquillity, 
state  of  mind  was  I  in — ^ravished  with  the 
mur  of  waters,  the  whisper  of  breezes,  the 
ing  of  birds  ;  and  whether  I  looked  up  to  thi 
vcns,  down  on  llie  earth,  or  turned  to  the  pro* 
around  me,  still  struck  with  new  st^nse  of 
sure ;  when  I   found  by  the  voice  of  my  fi 
who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly  st) 
into  the  grove  sacred  to  the  widow.     ''  Thi 
man,"  savs  he,  *'  is  of  all  others  the  most  xua 
ligible:  she  either  designs  to  mnrrv  or  she  doe 
What  is  the  most  perplexing  of  all  is,  thi 
doth  not  either  say  to  ner  lovers  she  has  an 
olution  against  that  condition  of  life  in  ge 
or  that  she  banishes  them  ;  but  conscious  i 
own  merit,  she  permits  their  addresses,  wi 
fear  of  any  ill  consequence,  or  want  of  re 
from  their  rage  or  despair.     She  has  that  in  1 
pect  against  which  it  is  impossible  to  ofien 
man  wliose  thoughts  are  constantly  bent  u] 
agreeable  an  object,  must  be  excused  if  the  on 
occurrences  in  conversation  are  below  his 
tion.    I  call  her  indeed  perverse,  but,  alas 
do  I  call  her  so  ? — l>ecause  her  superior  ni 
such,  that  I  cannot  approach  her  without 
that  my  heart  is  checked  by  too  much  este 
am  angry  tliat  her  charms  are  not  more  acce 
that  I  am  more  inclined  to  worship  than 
her.    How  often  have  I  wisheil  lier  unhapp 
I  might  have  an  opp<>rtunity  of  serving  nei 
how  often  troubled  in  that  very  imai^inat 

fivinff  her  the  pain  of  being  obliged  I    T 
ave  led  amiseraolo  life  in  secret  upon  herai 
but  fancy  she  would  have  condescended  b 
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•ome  regard  for  me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
vatchfur animal  her  confidant. 

"Of  ail  perflont)  under  the  snn"  (continued  he, 
calling  me  oy  my  name).  "  be  sure  to  set  a  mark 
npoD  confidauia :  thcv  arc  of  all  people  the  most 
impertinent.  Wliat  fs  most  pleasaut  to  observe  in 
them  is,  that  they  assume  to  themselves  tlie  merit 
of  periiona  whom'  they  have  in  their  custody.  Or- 
estAlla  is  a  great  fdrtune,  and  in  wonderful  dan- 
ger of  surprises,  therefore  fall  of  su-spicious  of  the 
kast  indifferent  thln^.  particularly  careful  of  new 
■eqaaintanoi*,  and  of  growing^  too  familiar  with 
the  old.  ThermisLi.  her  favorite  woman,  is  evory 
▼hit  aa  careful  of  wliom  she  speaks  to,  and  what 
she  says.  Let  the  ward  be  a  beauty,  her  confidant 
shall  treat  vou  with  an  air  of  dist'mcc  ;  let  her  be 
a  fortune,  and  she  assumes  the  suspicious  beha- 
fior  of  her  friend  and  patroness.  1  hus  it  is  that 
very  many  of  our  unmarried  woioen  of  distinction 
ire  to  all  intents  and  purposes  married,  except  the 
oonaideratioQ  of  different  sexes.  They  are  directly 
onder  the  conduct  of  their  whisporef;  and  think 
tbey  are  in  a  state  of  freedom,  while  they  can 
pratfc  with  one  of  these  attendants  of  all  men  in 
fieneral,  and  still  avoid  the  man  they  mo.-;t  like. 
I  on  do  not  see  one  heiress  in  a  himdrcd  whose 
fiile  does  not  turn  upon  this  circumstance  of  choos- 
ing a  confidant.  Thus  it  is  that  the  lady  is  ad- 
dressed to,  presented,  and  flattered  only  by  proxy, 
in  her  m'om.in.     In  my  case,  how  is  it  possible 

that *'    Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  his  ha- 

nsgne,  when  we  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking 
very  importunately,  and  repeating  thcM  wonls, 
"ihiat,  not  one  srnile?"  We  followed  the  sound 
tzU  we  came  to  a  clt>se  thicket,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  we  saw  a  young  woman  sitting  as  it  were 
in  a  penonatcd  snllenness  just  over  a  transparent 
fountain.  Opposite  to  her  stood  Mr.  William,  Sir 
Boger's  master  of  the  game.  The  knight  whis- 
pend  me.  "  Ili^t,  these  are  lovers."    The  hunts- ; 


looking  earnestly  at  the  shadow  of  the  youne 
auidcn  in  the  stream — "Othou  dear  picture,  if 
thoa  could't  remain  th'Te  in  the  absence  of  that 
fur  crpnturc  whom  you  represent  in  the  water, 
hnw  wiMinjly  could  1  stand  here  saiisfiod  forever,  ! 
withf»Tit  Tri»ijr)ltnij  my  d»'ar  JVtt.y  herself  with  any 
mention  of  her  nnfofiimate  William,  whom  slie  is 
angry  with  I     But  ala»< !  whi*n  she  plea**OH  to  be 

S»Le,  iliou  wilt  al.xi  vanish — vet  h^t  me  talk  to 
ee  while  ib»»u  d«j>t  stay.     Tell  my  dearest  Betty 
thou  dust  not  nioi'e  <K  pend  upon  her,  thuii  do<fS 
h*f  William  ;  her  abscsice  will  make  away  with 
Dtf  aw  wi-li  as  thee.     If  she  offi;rs  to  remove  thee, 
I  will  irimp  into  tliese  waves  lo  lay  hold  on  thc*e — 
heri*elf,  her  own  dear  jhts^ju,  1  must  never  cm- 
bra4y  a^tun.     Siill  do  you  hear  me  with<iut  one' 
smile— i^  i*  too  much  to  bear."    He  had  no  soon- ! 
er  »pokeh  these  words,  but  he  mado  aii  offer  of  ! 
thriiwin;::  himself  info  the  water:  at  which  his 
fuii:n*--?»  sl.irted  up,  and  at  the  next  instant  he. 
iampcd  acro<«s  the  inuntain,  and  m<'t  her  in  an  v.ui-  \ 
Drue.     She,  half  recovering  from  her  fri;;ht.said 
in  the  ni«^>t  charming  voice  imaginable,  and  ^vi^h  ' 
a  to;.e  of   complaint,  "1  thought  how  well  you  ^ 
wou:d    drown    y«>ur>elf.     No,   no.  you  will    not 
drown  voyrwlf  till  vou  have  taken  your  li-ave  of  . 
S-Jsan  lioliday."      'Jhe  huntsman,  with  atondor- 
Bfc^s  that  ^fp^ikf  the   mo.-^t  passionate  love.  ai.«l 
with  his  clie-.k  close  to  hers,  whispered  the  softest 
▼ov*of  fidelity  in  her  ear.  and  cried.  "  Do  ni>t, 
my  doar.  b<'lifX'«»  a  word  Kale  Willow  says  ;  she  i.^ 
ipitefil.  and  makes  slories,  because  sho  loves  to 
h?ar  me  talk  to  herself  ftir  your  sake."     "L<M)k  yon 
there,"  quoih  Sir  Roger,  "lio  you  stHi  there,  ;dl  mis- 
chief corner  from  c<»ntiilants  I     But  let  us  not  inter- , 
rupt  thiTu:  the  maid  is  honest,  and  the  man  dare 
IMX  be  otherwise,  for  he  knows  1  loved  her  father:  I 


will  interpose  in  this  matter,  and  hasten  the  wed- 
ding. Kate  Willow  is  a  witty,  mischioyous  wench 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  a  beauty;  and 
makes  me  hope  I  shall  sec  tlie  perverse  widow  in 
her  condition.  She  was  so  flippant  in  her  answers 
to  all  the  honest  fellows  that  came  near  her,  and 
so  veiT  vain  of  her  beauty,  tiiat  she  has  yalueU 
herself  upon  her  channs  till  they  have  ceased.*- 
She  therefore  now  makes  it  her  business  to  prb* 
vent  other  young  women  from  being  more  discreet 
than  she  was  herself:  however,  the  saucy  thing 
said  the  other  day  well  enough, '  Sir  Roger  and  I 
must  make  a  match,  for  we  are  both  despised  by 
those  we  loved.'  The  Iiussy  has  a  great  deal  of 
power  wherever  she  comes,  and  has  net  share  of 
cunning. 

"  However,  when  I  reflect  upon  this  woman,  I 
do  not  know  whether  in  the  main  I  am  the  worse 
for  having  loved  her :  whenever  she  is  recalled  to 
my  imagination,  my  youth  returns,  and  I  feel  a 
forgotten  warmth  in  my  veins.  This  atfliction  in 
my  life  has  streaked  all  my  conduct  with  a  soft- 
ness, of  which  I  should  otherwise  have  been  inca- 
pable. It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  dear  image  in 
my  heart  that  I  am  apt  to  relent,  that  I  easily  for- 
give, and  that  many  desirable  things  are  grown 
into  my  temper,  which  I  should  not  have  arrived 
at  by  better  motives  than  the  thought  of  being 
one  day  hers.  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  such  a 
passion  as  I  have  had  is  never  well  cured ;  and 
Detweeu  you  and  mc,  I  am  often  apt  to  imagine  it 
has  had  some  whimsiciU  effect  upon  my  mun : 
for  I  frequently  find,  that  in  my  most  serious  dis- 
couHie  I  let  fall  some  comical  familiarity  of  speech 
or  odd  phrase  tliat  makes  the  company  laugh. 
However,  I  cannot  but  allow  she  is  a  most  ex^- 
lent  woman.  When  she  is  in  the  country,  I  war- 
rant she  does  not  run  into  dairies,  but  reads  upon 
the  nature  of  plants :  she  has  a  glass  hive,  and 
comes  into  the  garden  out  of  boolcs  to  see  them 
work,  and  observe  the  policies  of  their  common- 
wealth. She  understands  everything.  1  would 
give  ten  pounds  to  hear  her  argue  wiui  my  friend 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport  about  trade.  No,  no,  for  all 
she  looks  so  iiiiioceiit  as  it  were,  take  my  word  for 
it  sho  is  no  fool." — T. 


No.  119.]     TUESDAY,  JULY  17,  1711. 

Urliom  fiiiam  dirunt  Roman,  McliNre,  putavi 
btultUH  euo  hiiic  nr^tru?  bimiirm Vibg.,  Kcl.  1,  20. 

Th(t  dty  ii.un  call  Rumo,  uuMkiliful  clown, 

I  thoiii^Lt  n-rtfinblcvl  this  uur  huiiihle  towu. — M'ahtox. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  rt^flections  which 
ari.se  in  a  man  who  ehanii^es  the  city  for  the  coun- 
try, are  upon  the  different  manners  of  the  people 
whom  he  me«»ts  with  in  those  two  different  scenes 
of  life.  By  manners  I  do  not  mean  morals,  but 
Whavior  and  good -breeding,  as  ihey  show  thcm- 
8(rlves  in  the  town  and  in  the  country. 

And  here  in  the  first  j^lace  I  must  ol)servo  a  very 
great  revolution  that  h.is  happened  in  this  article 
of  good  breeding.  Several  obliging  deferences, 
condescensions,  and  submissions,  with  many  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonies  that  :u;coinpany  them, 
were  first  of  all  brought  up  among  the  politer  part 
of  mankind,  who  lived  in  courts  and  cities,  and 
distinguished  lh(?mselves  from  the  rustic  i)art  of 
the  species  (who  on  all  occasions  acted  bluntly 
and  naturally)  by  such  a  mutual  complaisance 
and  intercourse  of  civilities.  'J'hese  forms  of  con- 
versation by  degrees  multiplied  and  grew  trouble- 
some ;  the  imMlish  world  found  too  great  a  con- 
straint in  them,  and  have  therefore  tiirown  most 
of  them  aside.  Conversation,  like  the  Romish 
religion,  was  so  encumbered  with  show  and  cere- 
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mony,  that  it  stood  in  need  of  a  refonnation  to 
retrench  its  auperfluities,  and  restore  it  to  its 


natuxul  good  sense  and  beauty.    At  present,  there-  ^  themselves  talking  together  like  men  of 


lore,  an  uuconstraiiied  carriage,  and  a  certain 
openness  of  behavior,  are  the  height  of  good- 
breeding.  The  fashionable  world  is  grown  free 
and  easy ;  our  manners  sit  more  loosely  upon  us. 
V  Nothing  is  so  modish  as  an  agreeable  negligence. 
In  a  word,  good-breeding  shows  itttclf  most,  where 
Co  an  ordinary  eye  it  appears  the  least. 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of  mode 
in  the  country,  w^e  find  in  thcni  the  manners  <»f 
the  last  age.  They  have  no  sooner  fetched  them- 
selves up  to  the  fashions  of  the  polite  world,  but 
the  town  has  dropped  tliem,  and  are  nearer  to  the 
firet  state  of  nature,  than  to  those  refinements 
which  formerly  reigned  in  the  court,  and  still 
prevailed  in  the  country.  One  may  now  know  a 
man  that  never  conversed  in  the  world,  by  his 
excesfl  of  good-breeding.  A  polite  country  esquire 
•hall  make  you  as  many  Ikiwh  in  half  an  hour,  as 
would  serve  a  courtier  for  a  week.  There  is  infin- 
itely more  to  do  about  place  and  precedency  iu  a 
meeting  of  justices'  wives,  than  iu  an  assembly  of 
duchesses. 

This  rural  politeness  is  very  troublesome  to  a 
man  of  my  temper,  who  generally  take  the  chair 
that  is  next  me,  and  walk  first  or  last,  in  the  front 
or  in  the  rear,  as  chance  directs.  I  have  known  my 
friend  Sir  Ilofror's  dinner  almost  cold  bi'fore  the 
company  could  adjust  tlie  ceremonial,  and  be  pre- 
railed  upon  to  sit  down  ;  and  have  heartily  pitied 
my  old  friend,  when  I  hare  seen  Iiim  forced  to 
pick  and  cnll  his  guests,  as  they  sat  at  the  several 
parts  of  his  table,  that  he  might  drink  their  health.s 
according  to  their  rehpi>ctive  ranks  and  qualities. 
Honest  Will  Wimble,  who  I  should  have  thought 
had  been  alt(»gether  uninfoctiKl  with  ceremony, 
ffives  me  abundance  of  trouble  iu  this  particular. 
Though  lie  has  been  fishing  all  the  morning,  lie 
will  not  help  himself  at  dinner  till  I  am  served. 
When  we  are  going  out  of  the  hall,  he  runs  behind 
me;  and  lust  nignt  as  we  were  walking  into  the 
fields,  stopped  snort  at  a  stile  until  I  came  up  to 
it,  and  upK>n  my  making  si^ns  to  him  to  ^t  over, 
told  me  with  a  serious  smile,  that  sure  1  believed 
they  h:id  no  manners  in  the  cuimtry. 

There  has  Jiap]>ened  another  revolution  iu  the 
point  of  good-breeding,  which  relates  to  the  con- 
versation among  men  of  mode,  and  wliich  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  as  very  ertraordinary.  It  was 
certainly  one  of  the  first  distinctions  of  a  well< 
bred  man  to  express  everjihiiig  that  had  the 
most  remote  appearance  of  Ix'ing  obscene,  in  mcnl- 
est  terms  ana  distant  plirases ;  while  the  clown, 
who  had  no  such  delicacy  of  conception  and  ex- 
pression, clothed  his  ideas  in  those  plain,  Iiomely 
terms  that  are  the  most  obvious  and  natural. 
This  kind  of  good  manners  was  perhaps  carried 
to  an  excess,  so  as  to  make  conversation  too  stiflf, 
formal,  and  precise :  for  which  reason  (as  hypo- 
cnsy  in  one  age  is  generally  succeeded  by  atlieism 
in  another)  conversation  is  in  a  great  nteasure  re- 
lapsed into  the  firet  extreme;  so  that  at  present  sev- 
eral of  our  men  of  the  town,  and  particularly  those 
who  have  been  polished  iu  Franco,  make  use  of  the 
most  coarse,  uncivilized  words  in  our  language, 
and  utter  themselves  often  in  such  a  manner  as  a 
clown  would  blush  to  hear. 

This  infamous  piece  of  good-breeding,  which 


will  come  too  late  to  them,  and  they  will 
thought  a  parcel  of  lewd  clowns,  while  they  f 


and  pleasure. 

As  the  two  points  of  good -breed  ingf,  whicl 
have  hitherto  insisted  upon,  regard  behavior  f 
conversation,  there  is  a  third  which  turns  nj 
dress.  In  this,  too,  the  country  are  very  m' 
behindhand.  The  rural  beaux  are  not  yet  got 
of  the  fashion  that  took  place  at  the  time  of 
revolution,  but  ride  about  the  country  in  red  ox 
and  laced  hats,  while  the  women  in  many  p 
are  still  trying  to  outvie  one  another  in  the  hej 
of  their  head-dresses. 

But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  upon 
western  circuit,  having  pnimised  to  give  nu 
account  of  the  several  modes  and  fashions 
prevail  in  tlie  diflierent  parts  of  the  nation  thre 
which  lie  passes,  I  shall  defer  the  enlarging  o 
this  last  topic  till  I  have  received  a  letter  i 
him,  which  I  expect  every  pos^. — ^L. 


reigns  among  the  coxcombs  of  the  town,  has  not !  shift  for  itself. 


No.  120.]    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  18.  IT 

Equidem  credo,  quia.  Mi  dlvinitoa  illii 

Ingeiiium Yua.,  Oeurg.  I,  \ 

——I  d(wm  their  brcMt*  inspir'd 
Witli «  divine  sagnciiy. 

Mt  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry 
me  upon  my  passing  so  much  of  my  time  ai 
his  |K)ultry.  lie  has  caught  me  twice  or  t 
looking  after  a  bird's  nest,  and  several  time< 
ting  an  hour  or  two  together  near  a  hen  and  e^ 
ens.  He  tells  me  he  believes  I  am  perso: 
acquainted  with  every  fowl  al)out  his  house ; 
such  a  particular  cock  my  favorite ;  and  frequ 
complains  that  his  ducks  and  geese  have  mc 
mv  company  than  himself. 

1  must  confess  I  aiu  infinitely  delighted 
those  speculations  of  nature  which  are  to  be 
in  a  country  life ;  and  as  my  reading  has 
much  lain  among  books  of  natural  history,  ] 
not  forlx^nr  recollecting  upon  this  occasio 
several  remarks  wliich  I  have  met  with  in  au 
and  comparing  them  with  what  falls  nudt 
own  observation :  the  ar^^umeuts  for  Provi 
drawn  from  the  natural  history  of  animals 
in  my  opinion  demonstrative. 

The  make  of  ever)'  kind  of  animal  is  dii 
from  that  of  every  other  kind ;  and  yet  tli 
not  the  least  turn  in  the  muscles  or  twist  : 
fibers  of  any  one,  which  does  not  render 
more  proper  fur  that  particular  animal's  m 
life  than  any  other  cast  or  texture  of  them 
have  been. 

The  most  violent  appetites  in  all  creatnr 
lust  and  hunger.  Tne  first  is  a  perpetm 
upon  tliem  to  proi)agate  tlieir  kind ;  the  la 
preserve  themselves. 

It  is  a.stouishing  to  consider  the  differe 
grees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent 
young,  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  f 
leaving  a  posterity.  Some  creatures  cas' 
eggs  as  chance  dii-ccts  them,  and  tliink  ol 
no  farther ;  as  insects  and  several  kinds  o 
Othere,  of  a  nicer  frame,  find  out  proper  b 
deposit  them  in.  and  there  leave  them  ; 
serpent,  the  crocodile,  and  ostrich :  oUicra 
their  eggs  and  tend  the  birth  till  it  is  lii 


T6t  made  its  way  into  the  country :  and  as  it  is 
impossible  for  such  an  irrational  way  of  conver- 
sation to  last  long  among  a  people  that  make  any 

profession  of  rengion,  or  show  of  modesty,  if  I  the  same  species  to  work  after  the  same  mod 
the  country  gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  cer- 1  cannot  be  imitation  ;  for  though  you  hatch 
teiiily  be  1m  in  the  lurch.    Thoir  good-breeding  !  under  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  the 


What  can  we  call  the  principle  which 

every  different  kind  of  bird  to  observe  a  pai 

plan  in  the  structure  of  its  nest,  and  aire 
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of  iU  own  kind,  the  nest  it  makeR  shall  be  the 
■•me,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  m'ith  all  the  other 
netits  of  the  same  species.  It  cannot  be  reason  ; 
for  were  animals  indued  m'ith  it  to  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  mail,  their  buildings  would  be  as  different 
MM  ours,  according  to  the  different  conveniences 
that  thej  would  propose  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  same  temper  of 
weather,  which  raises  this  genial  warmth  in  ani- 
mals, should  covur  the  trees  with  leaves,  and  the 
fields  with  grass,  for  their  security  and  concesd- 
neut  and  produce  such  infinite  swarms  of  insects 
for  the  8up|)ort  and  sustenance  of  their  respective 
broods  T 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  tlie  love  of  the  parent 
should  be  so  violent  while  it  lasts,  and  that  it 
should  last  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  young  ? 

The  violence  of  tliis  natural  love  is  ezerapli- 
fied  by  a  very  barbarous  experiment ;  which  I 
shall  quote  at  length,  as  I  find  it  in  an  excellent 
Authur.  and  hope  my  readers  will  pardon  the  men- 
tiouinj^  such  an  instance  of  cruelty;  because  there 
is  uoihin^r  can  so  effc-ctually  show*  the  strungth  of 
that  principle  in  animals  of  which  I  am  here 
speaking.  "A  person,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
dissectioiis,  opened  a  bitch,  and  as  she  lay  in  tlic 
most  exquisite  tortures,  offered  her  one  of  her 
young  pupnii'H,  which  she  immediately  fell  a  lick- 
ing ;  and  zor  the  time  seemed  insensible  of  her 
own  pain.  On  the  removal,  she  kept  her  eye  fixed 
QB  it,  and  began  a  wailing  sort  of  cry,  which 
seemed  rather  to  procetnl  from  the  loss  of  her 
jouug  one,  than  the  sense  of  her  own  torments." 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  in  brutes 
it  much  mon.'!  violent  and  intense  than  in  rational 
creatures.  Providence  has  taken  care  that  it  should 
bt  no  lon^r  troublesome  to  the  parent  than  it  is 
useful  ti>  the  young  :  for  so  80(m  as  the  wants  of 
the  latter  ceiu^e,  the  mother  withdraws  her  fond- 
ness, and  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themselves  ; 
ftnd  what  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in 
this  part  of  instinct,  wo  find  that  the  love  of  tht; 
parent  msiy  \x-  lengthened  beyond  its  usual  lini(?, 
if  the  pn'><.Tvation  of  the  hj>t"cie.s  requires  it ;  as 
we  iiiay  soe  in  birds*  that  drive  away  ihoir  younij 
a*  hftun  as  they  are  able  to  gvl  their  livelihooil, 
bu:  conli:iue  to'fwd  them  if  they  are  tied  to  the 
LunR,  (nr  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by  any  other 
means  apjf.'ur  to  Ik*  out  of  a  condition  of  supply- 
ing their  'tvrii  nece.s.sities. 

This  na'urul  love  is  not  ob*;er\vd  in  anim:ils  to 
aiCt^nd  from  the  vouiig  to  the  parent,  wliich  is  not 
at  all  nirces-jary  tor  the  continuance  of  the  Rpix'ies ; 
nor  indeed  in  reasonable  creatures  do<s  it  rise  in 
any  pruporiion.  as  it  spreailH  itself  (h»wnward  ; 
for  in  all  family  affi-ction  we  find  prolectirtn  grant- 
ed and  favors  bestowt^d,  are  greater  motives  to 
love  and  tenderness,  than  sjxfety,  Ix'Uelils,  or  lifu 
rec«-ived. 

Ouc  Wo  lid  wonder  to  hear  skeptical  men  dis- 
putiu:^  fitr  the  rea-utn  of  animals,  and  telling  us  it 
IS  o:ily  «i:ir  prid«>  and  prejudices  that  will  not  al- 
low them  the  u.-^e  of  that  faculty. 

Ke.i?<Mi:i  sh«iws  itself  in  all  wcurrtnices  of  life  ; 
wLerea-*  the  br'itc  makes  no  disctivery  of  such  a 
talent,  b:il  in  what  immediately  regarlls  his  own 
pre.Nerva'.itm  or  the  c<mtinuance  of  his  sjX'cics. — 
Auimals  in  tlieir  ^'iieration  are  wiser  than  the 
suns  of  men;  but  their  wisdom  is  confined  to  a 
few  particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Take  a  brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you  find  him 
wholly  deprivtrd  of  understanding.  To  use  an 
l&r*«ince  that  conies  often  under  observation  : 

Wl:h  wh'kt  cautii>n  does  the  hen  provide  herself 
a  ne«t  in  place.s  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise 
a&d  dibturbajQce  1  when  she  has  laid  her  e^s  in 


such  a  manner  than  she  can  cover  them,  what  care 
does  she  take  in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all 
parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth  I  when  she 
leaves  them,  to  provide  for  her  necessary  suste- 
nance, how  punctually  does  she  return  before  they 
have  time  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing an  animal  I  In  the  summer  you  see  her 
giving  herself  greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her 
care  for  above  two  hours  together;  but  in  winter, 
when  the  rigor  of  the  season  would  chill  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  and  destroy  the  young  one,  she 
grows  more  a.ssiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  stays 
away  but  half  the  time.      When  the  birth  ap- 

S roaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and  attention 
oes  she  help  the  chick  to  break  its  prison  I  not 
to  take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  pn)viding  it  proper  nourishment, 
and  teaching  it  to  help  itself ;  not  to  mention  her 
forsaking  the  nest,  if  after  the  usual  time  of  reck- 
oning the  Toung  one  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance. A  chemical  operation  could  not  be  ioliow- 
ed  with  greater  art  or  diligence,  than  is  seen  in 
the  hatching  of  a  chick;  though  there  are  many 
birds  that  snow  an  intiniu>lv  greater  sagacity  in 
all  the  forementioned  particulars. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  tliis 
seeming  ingenuity  (which   is  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  propagation   of    the  species), 
considered  in  other  resjH'cts,  is  without  the  least 
glimmering  of  thought  or  common  sen.se.    She  mis- 
takes a  pic>ce  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon  it 
in  the  same  manner.     She  is  incsensible  of  any  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  she 
lays.     She  does  not  distinguish  between  her  own 
and  those  of  another  species ;  and  when  the  birth 
appears  of  never  so  different  a  bird,  will  cherish 
it  ror  her  own.     In  all  these  circumstances,  which 
do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to  the  subsist- 
ence of  herself  or  her  sp^nries,  she  is  a  very  idiot. 
There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,   anything  more 
mysterious  in  nature  tnan  this  instinct  in  animals, 
which  thus  ris(>s  above  rL'ason,  and  falls  infinitely 
[  short  of  it.     It  cannot  Ix?  accounted  for  by  any 
I  proptfrties  in  luatter,  and  at  the  same  time  works 
.  afler  so  odd  a  manner,  that  one   cannot  think  it 
I  the  faculty  of  an  intellectual  l)eing.     For  my  own 
part.  1  look  u])on  it  as  upon  the  principle  of  gra- 
vitation in  IxMlies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  any  known   qualities   inhorent   in  the  bodies 
tliemselves,  nor  from  the  laws  of  mechanism,  but, 
according  to  the  Ix^st  notions  of  the  great e.-jt  phi- 
losophers, is  an  immediate  impression  from  the 
:  fir.it-  mov(;r,  and  the  divine  energy  acting  on  tlie 
creatures. — L. 


No.  121.]    THURSDAY,  JULY  19,  1711. 


-JoTis  omnU  pk'na. — Vibo..  Krl.  iii,  f-O. 
-.Vll  tliiu;;:)!  are  full  of  .love. 


As  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  great 
yard  that  belongs  to  my  friend's  country  Jiouse,  I 
was  wonderfully  plea.->«il  to  see  tlie  different work- 
iniX** of  instinct  in  a  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of 
ducks.  The  young,  upon  the  sii.^)it  of  a  pond, 
innmHliatrly  ran  into  it  ;  while  tin*  stepmother, 
with  all  imaginary  an.viety,  hoven<l  about  the 
bonh^rs  of  it,  to  call  them  out  of  an  element  that 
apjHN'ire<l  to  her  so  dangerous  and  deMnieiive.  As 
the  different  princi])le  whii^li  arted  in  tlie-e  differ- 
ent animaU  cannot  be  termed  rea.<on,  so  when  we 
call  it  instinct,  we  mean  something  we  have  no 
knowledge  of.  To  me,  as  I  hintf;d  in  mv  last 
paper,  it  seems  the  innnediate  direction  <»f  Vrovi- 
dence,  and  such  an  o]M>ration  of  the  Supreme 
Being  as  that  which  determines  all  the  i>ortions  of 
matter  to  their  proper  centers.    A  moaem  philo- 
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soplier,  qaoted  br  If onuiear  Bajle  in  hii  learned 
dliuertation  on  tne  Souls  of  Brutes,  delivers  the 
same  opinion,  though  in  a  bolder  form  of  words, 
where  ne  says,  Dtus  est  annua  brutorum,  "  God 
himself  is  the  soul  of  brutes."  Who  can  tell 
what  to  call  that  seeming  sa^icitj  in  animals, 
which  directs  them  to  such  food  as  is  proper  for 
them,  and  makes  them  naturally  avoid  whatever 
is  noxious  or  unwholesome  7  TuUj  has  observed, 
that  a  lamb  no  sooner  falls  from  its  mother,  but 
immediately  and  of  its  own  accord  it  applies 
itself  to  tlie  teat  Dampier,  in  his  Travels,  tells 
us,  that  when  seamen  arc  thrown  upon  any  of  the 
unknown  coasts  of  America,  they  never  venture 
upon  the  fruit  of*  any  tree,  how  tempting  soever  it 
mav  appear,  unless  thejr  observe  that  it  is  marked 
witn  the  pecking  of  birds ;  but  fall  on  without 
any  fear  or  apprehension  where  the  birds  have 
been  before  them. 

But  notwithstanding  animals  have  nothing  like 
the  use  of  reason,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower 
parts  of  our  nature,  the  passions  and  senses,  in 
their  greatest  strength  and  perfection.  And  here 
it  is  worth  our  ol^ervation,  that  all  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey  are  wonderfully  subject  to  anger, 
malice,  revenge,  and  all  the  ouivr  violent  passions 
that  may  animate  them  in  search  of  their  proper 
food :  as  those  that  are  incapable  of  defending 
themselvcK,  or  anuoving  others,  or  whose  safety 
lies  chiefly  in  Uicir  night,  are  suspicious,  fearful, 
and  apprehensive  of  every  tiling  they  sec  or  hear; 
while  others  that  arc  of  assistance  and  use  to  man, 
have  their  natures  softened  with  something  mild 
and  tractable,  and  by  that  means  arc  qualified  for 
a  domestic  liife.  In  this  case  the  passions  gener- 
ally correspond  with  the  make  of  the  Iwdy.  We 
do  not  find  the  fury  of  a  lion  in  so  weak  and  de- 
fensc*less  un  auinial  as  a  lamb  :  nor  the  meekness 
of  a  laml)  in  a  creature  ho  armed  for  battle  and 
astiaultas  the  lion.  In  the  same  manner,  we  find 
that  particular  animals  have  a  more  or  less  exqui- 
site sharpness  and  sagacity  in  those  particular 
senses  which  most  turn  to  tfieir  advantage,  and  in 
which  their  safety  and  welfare  is  the  most  con- 
cerned. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  that  groat  variety  of 
arms  with  which  nature  h&i  differently  fortified 
the  bodies  of  several  kinds  of  animals — such  rh 
claws,  hoofs,  horns,  ti*eth,  and  tusks,  a  tail,  a 
sting,  a  trunk,  or  a  proboscis.  It  is  likewise  ob- 
served by  naturalists,  thai  it  mui«t  be  some  hidden 
principle,  distinct  from  what  we  c^dl  reason,  which 
mstrucis  animals  in  the  use  of  those  their  armfi, 
and  teaches  them  to  inana«^  them  to  the  l>e.st  ad- 
vantage ;  l)ecau.»*e  they  naturally  defend  thein- 
Belv(»s  with  that  part  in  which  their  stn?ngth  lies, 
before  the  weapon  be  formed  in  it :  as  is  remark- 
able in  lambs,  whicli,  though  they  arc  bred  within 
doors  and  never  saw  the  actions  of  their  own  spe- 
cies, push  at  those  who  approach  them  with  their 
foreheads,  before  the  fir^^t  budding  of  a  horn  ap- 
pears. 

I  shall  add  to  these  i^>noral  observations  an  in- 
stance, which  Mr.  Locke  has  ^iven  ua,  of  Provi- 
dence even  in  the  imperfections  of  a  creature 
which  seems  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  in 
the  whole  animid  world.  "We  may,'  says  he, 
"  from  the  make  of  an  oyster,  or  cockle,  conclude, 
that  it  has  not  so  many  nor  so  quick  senses  as  a 
man,  or  several  other '  animals ;  nor  if  it  had, 
would  it,  in  that  state  apd  incapacity  of  transfer- 
ring itself  from  one  place  to  another,  be  bettered 
by  them.  What  good  would  sight  and  hearing 
do  to  a  creature  that  cannot  move  itself  to  or  from 
the  object,  wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives  good 
or  evil  ?  And  would  not  quickness  of  sensation 
be  an  inconvenience  to  an  animal  that  must  be  still 


where  chance  has  once  placed  it,  and  thera  rec 
the  afflux  of  colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  fool  ir 
as  it  happens  to  come  to  it." 

I  shall  add  to  this  instance  out  of  Mr.  Lo 
another  out  of  the  learned  Dr.  More,  who  clti 
fron'  Cardan,  in  relation  to  another  animal  w 
Providence  has  left  defective,  but  at  the  i 
time  has  shown  its  wisdom  in  the  fomiatioi 
that  organ  in  which  it  seems  chiefly  to  ] 
failed.    "What    is  more  obvious  ana  ordi: 
than  a  mole ;  and  yet  what  more  palpable  a 
ment  of  Providence  than  she  T  the  members  o 
body  are  so  exactly  fitted  to  her  nature  and  i 
ner  of  life :  for  her  dwelling  being  under  ffit 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  nature  nas  so  obsi 
ly  fitted  her  with  eyes,  that  naturalists  can  • 
agree  whether  she  nave  any  eyes  at  all,  or  no. 
for  amends,  what  she  is  capable  of  for  her  del 
and  warning  of  danger,  she  has  very  emini 
conferred  upon  her ;  for  she  is  exceeding  qoii 
hearing.    And  then  her  short  tail  and  short 
but  broad  fore-feet  armed  with  short  claws 
.see  by  the  event  to  what  purpose  they  are,  al 
swiftly  working  herself  under  ground,  and  mi 
her  way  so  fast  in  the  earth  as  they  that  belu 
cannot  but  admire  it.  Her  legs,  therefore,  are  i 
tliat  she  need  dig  no  more  than  will  aerv 
mere  thickness  oi  her  body  ;  and  her  fore-fe 
broad,  that  she  may  scoop  away  much  earth 
time ;  and  little  or  no  tail  she  has,  becaus 
courses  it  not  on  the  ground,  like  the  rat  or  n 
of  whose  kindred  she  is ;    but  lives  unde 
earth,  and  is  fain  to  dig  herself  a  dwelling 
And  she  making  her  way  through  so  thick  a 
ment,  which  win  not  yield  easily,  as  the  air  ' 
water,  it  had  been  dangerous  to  have  drai 
long  a  train  behind  her  ;  for  her  enemy  mid 
upon  her  rear,  and  fetch  her  out,  before  aE 
completed  or  got  full  possession  of  her  wor] 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle 
mark  upon  this  last  creature,  who  I  rem 
Foinewhere  in  his  works  observes,  that  t! 
Uie  mole  be  not  totally  blind  (as  it  is  com' 
thought)  .she  has  not  sight  enough  to  distil 
particular  objects.  Her  eye  is  said  to  have  b 
numor  in  it,  which  is  supposed  to  give  hn 
idea  of  light,  but  of  nothing  else,  and  is  so  f 
that  this  idea  is  prtibably  painful  to  the  a 
Whenever  she  comes  up  into  broad  day,  she 
l)e  in  danger  of  being  taken,  unless  she  wei 
affected  by  a  light  striking  upon  her  ey 
immediately  warning  her  to  bury  herseli 

Imiper  element.    More  sight  would  be  use! 
ter,  as  none  at  all  might  be  fatal. 

I  have  only  instanced  such  animals  as  se 
most  imperfect  works  of  nature ;  and  if 
dence  shows  itself  even  in  the  blemisrhes  o] 
creatures,  how  much  more  does  it  discover 
in  the  several  endowments  w^hich  it  has  vaj 
bestowed  upon  such  creatures  as  are  more 
finished  and  completed  in  their  several  fu 
according  to  the  condition  of  life  in  whic 
are  posted. 

1  could  wish  our  Royal  Society  would  c 
a  body  of  natural  historv,  the  best  tliat  cc 
gathered  together  from  "books  and  obsert 
If  the  several  writers  among  them  took  ei 
particular  species,  and  gave  us  a  distinct  i 
of  its  origin,  birth,  and  education  ;  its  p 
hostilities,  and  alliances,  with  the  frame  a 
ture  of  its  inward  and  outward  parts,  and 
ularly  those  that  distinguish  it  from  all  otl 
mals,  with  their  peculiar  aptitudes  for  the « 
being  in  which  Providence  has  placed  1 
would  be  one  of  the  1>est  services  their 
could  do  mankind,  and  not  alitUe  redouni 
glory  of  the  all- wise  Contriver. 
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II  U  trae,  soeh  a  natural  history,  tiler  all  the 
diaquUitions  of  the  learned,  would  be  infinitely 
■hort  and  defectire.  Seas  and  deserts  hide  mil- 
Ikma  of  animals  from  our  obserFstion.  Innnmer- 
Mm  artifices  and  strataeems  are  acted  in  the 
**  hoiwling  wilderness"  and  in  the  "  ffreat  deep/' 
that  can  nerer  come  to  our  knowledge.  Bestde 
that  there  are  infinitely  more  species  of  creatures 
which  are  not  to  be  seen  without,  nor  indeed  with, 
the  help  of  the  finest  glasses,  than  of  such  as  are 
bulky  enough  for  the  naked  eye  to  take  hold  of. 
However,  from  the  consideration  of  such  animals 
as  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge,  we 
might  easily  form  a  conclusion  of  the  rest ;  that 
the  same  variety  of  wisdom  and  goodness  runs 
through  the  whole  creation,  and  puts  every  crea- 
ture in  a  condition  to  provide  for  its  safety  and 
•ubnistence  in  ita  proper  station. 

Tully  has  giveu  us  an  admirable  sketch  of  na- 
tural history,  in  his  second  book  concerning  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods  ;  aud  that  in  a  style  so  raised 
by  metaphors  and  descriptions,  that  it  lifts  the 
aabject  above  raiUcry  aud  ridicule,  which  fre- 
quently fall  on  such  nice  observations  when  thoy 
pass  thivughthe  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer. — L. 


No.  122.]     FRIDAY,  JULY  20,  1711. 

iucttndiu  In  via  pro  Tehkulo  eat^— PusL.,  Syr.  Fnip 
Aa  tifnrMm  cxmpanJun  upoa  the  road  if  as  goud  aa  a  ooaoh. 

A  man's  first  care  should  be  to  avuid  the  re- 
proaches of  his  own  heart ;  his  next,  to  escape 
the  censures  of  the  world.  If  the  last  interferes 
with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  nej^lcctod  ; 
but  otherwise  there  cannot  be  a  greater  natisfac- 
lion  to  an  honest  mind,  than  to  see  those  appro- 
bations which  it  gives  itself,  seconded  by  the  ap- 
plau«ies  of  tho  public.  A  man  is  more  sure  of  his 
conduct,  when  the  verdict  which  he  passevi  upon 
hl4  own  behavior  is  thus  warranted  and  coufinuinl 
by  the  opinion  of  all  that  know  him. 

'My  Worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  those  who 
is  not  only  at  iteace  within  himself,  but  boloved 
aud  esti-enied  bv  all  aliout  him.  He  n*c(-ivcs  a 
sisltablo  tribute  for  his  univornal  b<.>nev(>lenc4^  to 
luaiikiud,  in  the  nsturnsof  affoeliur.  aud  gtNid-will 
which  are  paid  him  by  ev«»ry  orio  that  liv«'s  in  his 
Bt-i^lxirhootl.  I  lately  im*t  with  two  or  three  odd 
inManccM  of  that  general  rL*s|>o(*t  which  is  f«hown 
to  the  i;i>«Ki  old  knight.  Hu  would  uih-hIs  carry 
Will  Wimble  and  mynelf  with  him  to  the  county 
a«ftizeb.  X<  we  were  upiiu  the  road,  Will  Wimble 
jollied  a  couple  of  plain  men  who  ro<le  iK'fore  us, 
aud  conversed  witJi  them  for  Koim3  time ;  during 
which  my  friend  Sir  Roger  acquainted  me  with 
tiieir  characters. 

*•  Tht»  firrtt  <if  them,"  says  he,  **  that  ha^  a  spa- 
niel by  hi«  hide,  is  a  yeomun  of  nlxiut  a  hundrt^d 
puunds  a-year.  an  honest  man.  Jle  is  just  within 
the  game-act.  and  qualitiod  to  kill  a  hare  or  a 
phrflkAant.  Ho  knocks  down  a  dinner  with  his  gun 
twice  or  thrice  a  w«i*k  ;  and  bv  that  means  lives 
much  cheajM'r  than  thfise  who  fiave  not  so  good  an 
CAtafe  a«  hiiiiM'lf.  Uc  would  l>e  a  good  neighbor 
if  he  did  n«>l  <lestroy  so  many  partridges.  In 
■holt,  he  is  a  very  sensible  man — shoots  Hying — 
and  haai  been  several  times  foreman  of  the  ])etty- 
jury. 

•"The  other  thait  rides  along  with  him  is  Tom 
Touchy,  a  fellow  famous  for  taking 'the  law' of 
eve^ljiMlv.  There  is  not  one  in  the  town  where 
ke  Iivf-4  tlia!  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quartcr•t^e.<lAiollS. 
The  rogue  had  once  the  impudence  to  go  to  law 
with  the  widow.  Uis  head  is  full  of  co.sts,  dama- 
fBi,  and  ejectmenta.    Ue  plagued  a  couple  of  ho- 


nest gentlemen  so  lonff  for  a  trespass  in 
one  of  his  hedges,  till  he  was  forced  to  sell  tlie 
ground  it  inclosed  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
prosecution.  His  father  1^  him  fourscore  pounds 
a  year ;  but  he  has  cast  and  been  cast  so  often, 
that  he  is  not  now  worth  thirty.  I  suppose  he  is 
going  upon  the  old  business  of  the  wiUow-tree." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  giving  me  this  account  of 
Tom  Touchy.  Will  Wimble  and  his  two  com- 
panions stopped  short  till  he  came  up  to  them.' 
After  having  paid  their  respects  to  Sir  Roger. 
Will  told  him  that  Mr.  Toucny  aud  he  must  ap- 
peal to  him  upon  a  dispute  that  arose  between 
them.  Will,  it  seems,  had  been  giving  his  fellow- 
traveler  an  account  of  his  angling  one  day  in 
such  a  hole ;  when  Tom  Touchy,  instead  of  hear- 
ing out  his  story,  told  him  that  Mr.  Such-a-one» 
if  ne  pleased,  might  "take  the  law  of  him,"  for 
fishing  in  that  part  of  the  river.  My  friend  Sir 
Roger  heard  them  both  upon  a  round  trot ;  and 
after  having  paused  some  time,  told  tliem  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  ^ve  his  jud^ent 
rashly,  that  "  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides." 
They  were  neither  of  them  dissatisfied  with  Uie 
knight's  determination,  because  neither  of  them 
fouiKl  himself  in  the  wrong  by  it.  Upon  which 
we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  assises. 

The  court  was  sitting  before  Sir  Roger  came ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  the  justices  hful  taken  their 
places  upon  the  bench,  they  made  room  for  Uie 
old  knight  at  the  head  of  them  ;  who  for  his  repu- 
tation in  the  country  took  occasion  to  whisper  in 
the  jud«n;'s  ear,  that  he  was  elad  his  lordship  had 
met  with  so  much  good  weather  in  his  circuit.  I 
was  listening  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  with 
much  attention,  and  infinitely  pleased  with  that 
great  appearance  of  solemnity  which  so  properly 
accompanies  such  a  public  administration  of  our 
laws  ;  when,  after  atx>ut  an  hour's  sitting,  I  ob- 
served, to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  micbt  of  a 
trial.  Sir  Roger  was  getting  up  to  speak.  I  was 
in  some  pain  for  him,  until  1  found  he  had  acauit- 
ted  himself  of  two  or  three  sentences  with  a  look 
of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity. 

Upon  his  first  rising  the  court  was  hushed,  and 
a  geiK^ral  whisper  ran  amcmg  the  country  people, 
that  Sir  Roijer  '*  was  up."  The  spewh  he  made 
was  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  my  readers  witli  an  account  of  it;  and  I 
believe  was  not  so  much  designed  by  the  knight 
himself  to  inform  the  court,  as  to  give  him  a 
figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up  his  credit  in  the 
country. 

I  was  highly  delii^htcd  when  the  court  rose,  to 
see  the  genih'men  of  the  country  gathering  about 
my  old  friend,  and  striving  who  should  compli- 
ment him  mo>t  :  at  the  same  time  that  the  ordi- 
nary ]X'0[>le  gazed  upon  him  at  a  distance,  not  a 
little  admiring  his  courage,  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  speak  to  the  judge. 

In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very  odd 
accident ;  which  I  cannot  forl)ear  rilating,  be- 
cause it  shows  how  desirous  all  who  know  Sir 
Roger  are  of  giving  him  marks  of  ilieir  esteem. 
When  we  were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his 
estate,  we  stopped  at  a  little  inn,  to  rest  ourselves 
and  our  horses.  The  man  of  the  house  had,  it 
seems,  been  forinerlv  a  servant  in  tho  knight's 
family  ;  and  to  do  fionor  to  his  old  master,  had 
some  time  since,  unknown  to  Sir  Koger,  put  him 
up  in  a  sign-post  before  the  door;  so  that  the 
kni>rht's  hi'ad  hung  out  upon  the  road  aI)out  a 
wev-k  before  he  himself  knew  anything  of  the 
matter.  As  soon  as  Sir  Koger  was  acquainted 
with  it,  finding  that  his  servant's  indiscretion  pro- 
ceeded wh()lly  from  affection  and  good-will,  he 
only  told  hiiu  that  he  had  made  him  too  high  a 
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eompliment ;  and  when  the  fellow  seemed  to 
thinK  that  could  hardly  bo,  added  with  a  more 
deciBi  vc  look,  that  it  was  too  f^reat  an  honor  for  any 
man  under  a  duke ;  but  told  him  at  the  name  time, 
that  it  might  be  altered  with  a  very  few  touches, 
and  that  he  himself  would  be  at  the  char^  of  it. 
Accordingly  they  got  a  painter,  by  the  knight's 
directions,  to  add  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and 
by  a  little  aggravation  Xo  the  features  to  change 
it  to  the  Saracen's  Head.  I  sliould  not  have 
known  this  stury,  hxid  not  the  inn-keeper,  upon  Sir 
Roger's  alighting,  told  him  in  my  liearing  tnat  his 
honor's  head  wan  brought  last  night  with  the  alter- 
ations that  he  liad  ordered  to  be  made  in  it.  Upon 
this,  my  friend,  with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  re- 
lated tlie  particulars  above-mentioned, and  ordered 
the  head  to  be  brought  into  the  room.  I  could  not 
forbear  discovering  greater  expressions  of  mirth 
than  ordinary  upon  the  appearance  of  this  mon- 
Btruus  face,  under  which,  notwithstanding  it  was 
made  to  frown  and  stare  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  I  could  still  discover  a  distant  resem- 
blance of  mv  old  friend.  Sir  Roger,  up<»n  seeing 
me  laugh,  dfesired  me  to  tell  him  truly  if  I  thought 
it  posHiblc  for  people  to  know  him  in  that  disguise. 
1  at  first  kept  my  usual  silence ;  but  upon  the 
kniglit's  conjuring  me  to  tell  him  whether  it  was 
not  still  more  like  himself  than  a  Saracen.  I  coin- 
pos(*d  my  countenance  in  the  b<;st  manner  I  could, 
and  replied,  "  that  much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides." 

These  several  adventures,  with  the  knight's  be- 
havior in  them,  gave  me  as  pleasant  a  day  as 
ever  I  met  with  in  any  of  my  travels. — L. 


No.  123.]    SATURDAY,  JULY  21,  1711. 

Do-  trina  Mil  vim  promovet  inidtam, 

lievLiiiue  cultu8  poctora  robonuit: 

Utruuciuo  Uvfut^ra  morcn, 

iHiai'cvtruiit  U*ne  nataculpas. — UoR.  4,  Od.  It,  33. 

Trt  the  boAt  blood  by  loaming  iii  rcfla'd. 
And  vii-t.ic  lunus  the  »A'\d  miiiil: 
While  vk-e  will  Ktiiiii  the  noblotit  nre, 
And  the  iKilcrual  f  tamp  offaoe. — i^ldiswortb. 

As  I  was  yesterday  taking  the  air  with  my 
friend  Sir  Roger,  we  were  met  by  a  fresh-colored 
ruddv  young  man  who  rode  by  us  full  siHjed,  with  a 
couple  of  servants  behind  hiip.  Upon  my  inquiry 
who  he  was,  Sir  Ro^er  told  me  he  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  considerable  estate,  who  had  been 
educated  by  a  tender  mother  that  lived  not  many 
miles  fn)m  the  place  where  we  were.  She  is  a 
very  good  lady,  savs  my  friend,  but  took  so  much 
care  of  her  son's  fiealth,  that  she  has  made  him 
^od  for  nothing.  She  quickly  found  tliat  read- 
ing was  b:id  for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing  imide 
his  liead  ache.  He  was  let  loose  among  the 
woods  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  ride  on  horse- 
ixick,  or  to  carrv  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder.  To 
be  brief,  I  found,  by  my  friend's  account  of  him, 
tliat  he  li.'ul  got  a  great  stock  of  health,  and 
nothing  el^e  ;  and  that  if  it  were  a  man's  busines.4 
only  to  live,  there  would  not  be  a  more  accom- 
plished young  fellow  in  the  whole  country. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  since  my  residing  in  these 
parts,  1  have  seen  and  heard  innumerable  in- 
stances of  young  heirs  and  elder  brothers,  who, 
either  from  their  own  reflecting  upon  the  estates 
they  are  born  to,  and  therefore  Slinking  all  other 
accomplishments  unnecessary,  or  from  hearing 
these  notions  frequently  inculcated  to  them  by 
the  flattery  of  their  servants  and  dome-stics,  or 
from  the  same  foolish  thought  prevailing  in  those 
who  have  the  care  of  their  education,  are  of  no 
maimer  of  use  but  to  keep  up  their  familius,  and 


transmit  their  lands   and  hoiuet  in  a  U 

posterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  Btoi^  I 
heard  of  two  friends,  which  I   shall  gir 
readers  at    large,  under    feigned   names, 
moral  of  it  may,  I  hope,  be  useful,  though 
are    some   ciroumstances  which   make  it 
appear  like  a  iK»vel,  than  a  true  story. 

Eudoxus  and  Leontine  began  the  world 
small  estates.      They  were  both  of  them 
of   good    sense    and    great  virtue.      They 
secuted    their  studies  together   in   their  < 
years,  and  entered  into  such  a  friendship  as 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.    Eudoxus,  at  his  fir 
ting  out  in  the  world,  threw  himself  into  a 
where  by  his  natural  endowments  and  h 
quired  abilities,  he  made  his  way  from  on 
to  another,  until  at  length  he  had  raised 
considerable  fortune.     Leontine,  on  the  coi 
sought  all  opportunities  of  improving  his 
by  study,  conversation,  and  travel,     fie  w 
only  acquainted  with  all  the  sciences,  bui 
the  most  eminent  professors  of  them  throi 
Europe.    He  knew  perfectly  well  the  inten 
\t«  princes,  with  the  customs  and  fashions  c 
courts,  and  could  scarce  meet  with  the  nam 
extraordinary  person  in  the  Gazette  whom 
not  either  talked  to  or  seen.     In  short,  he 
well  mixed  and  digested  his  knowledge  « 
and  books,  that  he  made  one  of  the  most 
plished  persons  of  his  age.     During  the 
course  of  his  studies  and  travels  lie  kep 
punctual    correspondence    with    Kudozui 
often  made  himself  acceptable  to  the  pr 
men  about  court,  by  the  intelligence  wfa 
received  from  Leontine.    When  they  wer 
turned  of  forty  (an  age  in  which,  accnrc 
Mr.  Cowley,  *'  there  is  no  dallying  with 
they  determined,  pursuant  to  the  resolutic 
had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  their  li 
retire,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  tlieir  c 
the  country.    In  order  to  this,  they  both  e 
married  much   about  the  same  time.     Ja 
with  his  own  and  wife's  fortune,  bought 
of  tliRHj  hundred  a  year,  which  lay  witi 
iieighlx)rhood  of  hi.s  friend  Eudoxus,  wl 
purchased  an  estate  of  as  many  thousands, 
were  both  of  them  fathers  about  the  same 
Eudoxus  having  a  son  l>orn  to  him,  and  L 
a  daughter  ;  but  to  the  unspeakable  grief 
latter,  his  young  wife  (in  whom  all  his  ha 
was  wrapt  up)  died  in  a  few  days  after  tJ 
of  her  daughter.    His  aflliction  would  ha^ 
insupportable,  had  not  he  l>een  comfortec 
daily  visita  and  conv<?rsations  of  his  friei 
they  were  one  day  talking  together  wil 
usual  intimacy,  Leontine,  considering  ho 
pable  he  wa.s  of  giving  his  daughter  a 
education  in  his  own  house,  and  Eudoxus 
ing  on    t)ie    ordinary  behavior  of    a  st 
knows  himself  to  be  the  heir  of  a  great 
they  both  agreed  upon  an  exchange  of  c 
namely,  that  the  boy  should  be  bred  i 
Lt^ontine  as  his  sou,  and  that  the  girl  sho 
with  Eudoxus  as  his  daughter,  until  th« 
each  of  them  arrived  at  years  of  discretio: 
wife  of  Eudoxus,  knowing  tliat  her  soi 
not  be  so  advantageously  brought  up  as  ui 
care  of  Leontine,  and  considering  at  tl 
time  that  he  would  be  perpetually  under  '. 
eve,  was  by  degrees  prevailed  upon  to  fall 
tne  project.    She  therefore  took  Leonilla, 
was  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  educated  he 
own  daughter.    The  two  friends  on  each  i 
wrought  themselves  to  such  an  habitual  tei 
for  the  children  who  were  under  their  d; 
that  each  of  them  had  the  real  oasaion  of  i 
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•hew  the  title  was  but  inm^inarjr.  Florio,  the  Continue  only  to  deserve  it  in  tlie  same  manner 
Dame  of  the  youn^  heir  that  liTcd  with  Leoutine,  you  did  Ixifore  you  poRsesscd  it.  I  have  left  your 
tiiou^h  he  had  all  the  duty  and  affection  imaginable  I  mother  in  the  next  room.  Her  htyirt  yoarns  to- 
rurhisftupposcdparent,  was  taught  to  rejoice  at  the:  ward  yoii.  She  is  making  the  same  discoveries 
light  of  Eudoxuti,  who  visited  his  friend  very  frc-  ■'  to  Leonilla  which  I  have  made  to  yournelf." 
luently,  and  was  dictated  by  his  natural  affection  J  Florio  was  so  overwhelmed  witJi  this  profusion 
IS  well  as  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  to  make  himself  I  of  happiness,  that  he  was  not  able  U)  make  a 
steemed  and  beloved  by  Florio.    The  boy  was  !  reply,  but  threw  himself  down  at  his  father's  feet, 


low  old  enough  to  know  his  supposed  father's 
arcomsiances,  and  that  therefore  he  had  to  make 
lis  way  in  the  world  by  his  own  industry.  This 
M^nsideration  grew  stronger  in  him  every  day,  and 
produced  so  good  an  effect,  that  he  applied  him- 
ielf  with  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the 
nrsuits  of  everything  whicn  Leontine  recom- 
aeoded  to  him.  Uis  natural  abilities,  which 
roe  very  good,  assisted  by  the  directions  of  so 
scellent  a  counselor,  enabled  him  to  make  a 
|uicker  progress  than  ordinary  through  all  the 
MrU  of  his  education.  Before  he  was  twenty 
ran  of  age,  having  finished  his  studies  and  exor- 
aaes  with  great  applause,  he  was  removed  from 
he  univefsiiv  to  the  inns  of  court-,  where  there  are 
r^rj  few  that  make  themselves  con<;iderabIe  profi- 
aents  in  tbe  studies  of  the  place,  who  know  they 
ikaU  arrive  at  great  estates  without  thora.  This 
ran  nut  Florio'scaae ;  he  found  that  three  hundred 
ivear  was  but  a  poor  estate  for  Leontine  and  hi m- 
lelf  to  live  upon,  so  that  he  studied  without  in- 
xnoiB»ion  tilt  he  gained  a  very  good  insight  into 
ke  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 

I  ihould  have  told  my  reader  that,  while  Florio 
.ivcd  at  the  house  of  his  foster-father,  he  was 
ihrays  an  acceptable  guest  in  the  family  of  £u- 
kona,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Leonilla 
bom  her  infancy.  Uis  acquaintance  with  her  by 
degrees  erew  into  love,  which  in  a  mind  trained 
ap  in  all  the  sentiments  of  honor  and  virtue  be- 
enne  a  very  uneasy  passion.  He  despaired  of 
guning  an  heiress  of  so  great  a  fortune  and 
woald  rather  have  died  than  attempted  it  by  any 
iidirect  methods.  Leonilla,  who  was  a  woman  of 
the  greatest  beauty,  joined  with  the  greatest 
■odestv,  entertained  at  the  same  time  a  secret 
paenon  for  Florio,  but  conducted  herself  with  so 


and,  amidst  a  flood  of  tears,  kissed  and  embraced 
his  knees,  asking  his  blessing,  and  expressing  in 
dumb  show  those  sentiments  of  love,  duty,  and 
gratitude,  that  were  too  big  for  utterance.  To 
conclude,  the  happy  pair  were  married,  and  half 
Eudoxus's  estate  settled  upon  them.  Leontine 
and  Eudoxus  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
together :  and  receiving  in  the  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate behavior  of  Florio  and  Leonilla  the  just 
recompense,  as  well  as  the  natural  effects,  of  that 
care  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  them  in 
their  education. — ^L. 


No.  124.J    MONDAY,  JULY  23, 1711. 
A  great  book  Ia  a  groat  ctU. 

A  MAN  who  publishes  his  works  in  a  volume, 
has  an  infinite  advantage  over  one  who  communi' 
cates  his  writin^to  the  world  in  loose  tracts  and 
single  pieces.  We  do  not  exT>ect  to  meet  with 
any  thin;;  in  a  bulky  volume,  till  after  some  heavy 
preamble,  and  several  words  of  course,  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  what  follows.  Nay,  authors  have 
established  it  as  a  kind  of  rule,  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  dull  sometimes ;  as  the  most  severe  reader 
makes  allowances  for  many  rests  and  nodding- 
places  in  a  voluminous  writer.  This  gives  occa- 
sion  to  the  famous  Greek  proverb  which  I  have 
chosen  for  my  motto,  that,  "  a  great  book  is  m, 
great  evil." 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  publish  their 
thoughts  in  distinct  sheets,  and  as  it  were  by 
piecemeal,  have  none  of  these  advantages.  We 
must  immediately  fall  into  our  subject,  and  treat 
every  part  of  it  iii  a  lively  manner,  or  our  papers 


are  tnrown  by  as  dull  and  in«(ipid.     Our  matter 
much  pnidence  that  she  never  gave  him  the  lea«ti  must  lie  close*  toj^-ther;  and  either  be  wholly  new 
intimation  of  it.     Florio  was  now  engaged  in  all    "      '    "         •     .1      .         •. 
'kbose  arts  and  improvements  that  are  proper  to 


nise  a 


man's  private  fortune  and   give  nim  a 


in  itself,  or  in  the  turn  it  receives  from  our  ex- 
pressions. Were  the  Iwoks  of  our  l)est  authors 
thus  to  1k»  retailed  by  the  public,  and  every  page 


tt^Tt  iti  his  country,  but  secretly  tormented  witli   submitted  to  the  taste  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 


tkii  ftassion  which  bums  with  the  greate.st  fury 
ui  a  virtuous  and  noble  heart,  when  ho  reccivi'd  a 
s»l<len  hiimmons  from  Leontine  to  repair  to  him 
ia  tbe  counirv  the  next  day  :  for  it  seems  Kudoxus 
»a«  F»o  fill<rdViih  the  n'piirt  of  his  son's  repuia- 
^'.ua,  that  he  could  no  lori?er  withhold  making 
h.m^elf  known  to  him.  The  morninir  after  his 
inifal  at  the  house  of  his  supposed  fniher,  Lt'on- 
tiae  told  him  that.  Kudoxu.s  h:id  something  of 
C^M  imponancf^  to  c<^nniiunicnte  t«  hiui  ;  ujmmi 
^hirh  thv  gi»od  man   emhraofd  him.  and  wept 


readers,  I  am  afraid  we  shoultl  comphiin  of  many 
flat  expressions,  trivial  observations,  Ixjaten  to- 
pics, and  common  thoughts,  which  go  off  very 
well  in  tlie  lump.  At  the  same  time,  notwith- 
standing some  papers  may  be  made  up  of  broken 
hints  and  irrrgular  sketches,  it  is  often  expected 
tliat  overy  sheet  should  have  been  a  kind  of  trea- 
tise, and  make  out  in  thought  what  it  wants  in 
bulk  :  that  a  point  of  humor  should  \w.  worked  up 
in  all  its  parts  :  and  a  subject  touched  upon  in  its 
most  eisenlial  articles,  without  the   rep'titions. 


Florio  va^  no  sooner  arrivetl  at  ihr^reat  house  that!  tautolt>gies,  and  enlargements,  that  are  indulged 
scovd  in  his  iiciirbliorhrMHl,  but  F.tidoxus  took  him  in  longer  Ialx>rs.  The  ordinary  writers  of  moral- 
^'7  the  band,  after  the  first  salutes  Wf?re  over,  and  ity  presoril>e  to  their  readers  after  the  Galenic 
oinducteil  him  int/»  his  closet.  He  there  oiwihmI  way;  their  medicines  are  made  up  in  large  qu  au- 
to him  ilie  wjiole  secret  of  his  parontJijre  and  edu- 1  lili«\»*.  An  t»s«ay-wri1er  must  practice  in  the  che- 
Cttiori,  concl'idin;:^  after  this  m.inner :  "  I  have  no  I  inical  method,  and  i^ive  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught 
^f  way  irft  *»f  acknowli'd^injf  my  gratitiide  to  I  in  a  few  dro]>s.  Were  all  books  reduc«'d  thus  to 
i^ottine,  than  by  marry  in  i;  you  to  his  dauuhtiT. '  tlieir  quintessence,  many  a  bulky  author  would 
lfc»hall  not  lose  the  ph-asure  of  b<:ing  your  falhtTj  niaki'  liis  apjw  arance  in  a  p<?nny- paper.  There 
i'flhe  disrifverv  1  have  made  to  you.  I..e<iuiila.  I  would  be  scarce  such  a  tbim;  in  nature  as  a  folio  ; 
•"o,  %bali  be  utill  my  <laiii;hter:  lier  filial  piety,  |  tlie  works  of  an  a««»  would  Iw  contained  on  a  few 
'JiQQ^h  misplaced,  has  bein  no  exemplary,  tnat  itj  shelves  ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes  that 


•Wrv«ii  the  (rreatc^l  rr*ward  I  can  confer  upon  it. 
Vm  shall  have  the  pleas unj  of  stMring  a  trn-at 
(Mite  fall  t'>  vou,  which  you  would  have  lost  the 
rvlifch  of  haci  you   known  yourself  born   to   it. 


would  be  utterly  aiiiiibilat(;d. 

]  cannot  ihinTic  that  the  difliculty  of  furnishing 
out  se]mrat4}  p.ip<rrs  4if  tbi>  natun*  bn-*  bindi.>rea 
authorn  from  onnnunicaling  thi;ir  thoughts  to  the 
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worid  After  Buch  a  manner:  though  I  mustcon- 
feM  I  am  amazed  that  the  press  sliould  be  only 
made  uw  of  in  this  way  bj  news-writers,  and  the 
lealots  of  parties :  as  ff  it  were  not  more  advan- 
tageous to  mankind,  to  be  instructed  in  wisdom 
and  Tirtue,  than  in  politics ;  and  to  be  made  good 
fathers,  husbands  and  sons,  than  counselors  and 
statesmen.  Had  the  philosophers  and  great  men 
of  antiquity,  who  took  so  much  pains  in  order  to 
instruct  mankind,  and  leave  the  world  wiser  and 
better  than  they  found  it ;  had  they,  I  say,  been 
possessed  of  the  art  of  printing,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  they  would  have  made  such  an  advantage 
oriT  it,  in  deulin^f  out  their  lectures  to  the  public. 
Ourcominou  pnut«*  would  bcof  great  use  were  they 
thus  calculated  to  dififuse  good  sense  through  the 
bulk  of  a  people,  to  clear  up  their  undorstandine^s, 
animate  tiieir  minds  with  virtue,  dissioate  tne 
sorrows  of  a  h<*avy  heart,  or  unbend  tne  mind 
from  its  nioru  M^vere  cmploymontM,  with  innocent 
amum'mentA.  When  kuowfedjre,  inAtead  of  being 
bound  up  in  books,  and  kept  in  libraries  and  re- 
tiri'nieiits,  is  thus  obtruded  upon  the  public  ;  when 
it  is  canvassed  in  every  assembly,  and  exposed 
upon  every  table,  I  cannot  forl)ear  reflecting  upon 
that  passage  in  the  Proverbs :  '*  Wisdom  crieth 
without,  she  u^reth  her  voice  in  the  strei^ts  ;  she 
crielli  in  tlic  chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  open- 
ings of  the  gates.  In  the  cit^  she  uttereth  her 
words,  saying,  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye 
love  simplicity  ?  And  the  scomers  delight  in  their 
acoming  ¥    And  fools  hate  knowledge  Y '' 

The  many  letters  which  come  to  me  from  per- 
sons of  the  best  sense  in  both  sex(?s  (fur  1  may 
S renounce  their  characters  from  their  way  of  wri- 
ng) do  not  a  little  encourage  me  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  my  undertaking:  bebide  that  my 
bookseller  tells  me,  tlio  demand  for  these  niv  pa- 
pers inoreaM'S  daily.  It  is  at  his  instance  tiiat  I 
shall  continue  my  rural  speculations  to  the  end  of 
this  month  ;  several  having  made  up  separate  sets 
of  them,  as  they  have  done  of  those  relating  to 
wit,  to  operas,  to  points  of  morality,  or  subjects 
of  humor. 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  sometimes  I  see 
my  works  thrown  aside  by  men  of  no  taste  or 
learning.  There  is  a  kind  of  heaviness  and  igno- 
rance that  hangs  upon  the  minds  of  ordinary  men, 
which  is  too  thick  for  knowledge  to  break 
through.    Their  souls  are  not  to  be  enlightened. 


yox  Atni  cava  cireumTolot  umbra. 

Viiio.,  JKa.  11,  3C0. 

Black  night  Inwraps  tliem  In  ber  gloumy  lihade. 

To  these  I  must  apply  the  fable  of  the  mole 
that,  after  having  consulted  many  oculists  for  the 
bettering  of  his  sight,  was  at  last  provided  with 
a  good  pair  of  spectacles ;  but  upon  his  endeavor- 
ing to  make  use  of  tliem,  his  mother  told  him 
very  pnidently,  "That  spectacles,  though  Uiey 
might  help  the  eye  of  a  man,  could  be  of  no  use 
to  a  mole.  It  is  not  therefore  for  the  benefit  of 
moles  tliat  I  publish  these  my  daily  essays. 

But  beside  such  as  arc  moles  through  ignorance, 
there  arc  others  who  are  moles  through  envy.  As 
it  is  said  in  the  Latin  proverb,  "  That  one  man  is 
a  wolf  to  another;"  so,  generally  8peukin<jr,  one 
author  is  a  mole  to  another.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  discover  beauties  in  on^  another's  works ; 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes :  they 
^  can  indeed  see  t)ie  light,  as  it  is  said  of  the  ani- 
'  mala  which  are  their  namesakes,  but  the  idea  of 
it  is  painful  to  them ;  they  immediately  shut  their 
eyes  upon  it,  and  witlmraw  themselves  into  a 
wlUf  il  oltMurity.    I  have  already  caught  two  or 


three  of  these  dark  nnderminiiig  Tinrmin,  ud 
tend  to  make  a  string  of  them,  in  order  to  h 
them  up  in  one  of  my  papers,  as  ao  azampl 
all  such  voluntary  moles. 

i 


No.  125.]    TUESDAY,  JULY  3i.  1711. 

Ne,  puerL  b«  tanta  anlmla  aaraeaclta  bella: 
KsQ  pttbruD  Talidaa  in  vlteera  vartlto  viraa. 

Viwk,&Lvi|S 

This  thlnl  of  Undred  Mood,  ny  mhu,  delaat, 
Nor  tarn  joor  fiupoa  againat  joor  oonnliy'a  * 


Mt  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we  are  t 
ing  of  the  malice  of  parties,  veir  frequently  I 
us  an  accident  that  happened  to  nim  when  fie 
a  school-boy  whioh  was  at  the  time  when  the  ft 
ran  high  between  the  Round-heads  and  CavaL 
This  worthy  knig^ht,  being  then  but  a  atrip] 
had  occasion  to  inquire  which  was  the  wa' 
St.  Anne's-lane ;  upon  which  the   person  w! 
be  spoke,  instead  of   answering  tne    queaf 
called  him  a  young  popish  cur,  and  aaked 
who  had  made  Anne  a  saint?    The  boy  bein 
some  confusion,  inquired  of  the  next  ha 
which  was  the  way  to  Anne's-lane ;  but  was  ci 
a  prick -oared  cur  for  his  pains,  and  instead  oj 
ing  shown  the  way,  was  told  that  she  had  be 
saint  before  he  was  bom,  and  would  be  one 
he  was  handed.    "  Upon  this,"  says  Sir  & 
"  I  did  not  Uiink  fit  to  repeat  the  former  quet 
but  goin^  into  every  lane  of  the  neiffhbori 
asked  what  tliey  called  the  name  of  that  h 
By  which  in^nious  artifice  he  found  onl 
place  he  inquired  after,  without  giving  ofiiBi 
any  party.    Sir  Roger  generally  closes  thia 
rative  with  reflections  on  the  mischief  that 
ties  do  in  the  country ;  how  they  spoil  good  a 
borhood,  and  make  honest  gcntiemen  hate 
another ;  beside  that  they  manifestly  tend  t 
prejudice  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  destructif 
the  game. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  judgment  bei 
country  than  such  a  dreadful  spirit  of  divial 
rends  a  government  into  distinct    people, 
makes  them  greater  strangers  and  more  avei 
one  another,  than  if  they  were  actually  two  < 
ent  nations.     The  effects  of  such  a  divisic 
(Yemi clous  to  the  last  degree,  not  only  with  I 
to  those  advantages  which  tliey  give  the  eoi 
enemy,  but  to  those  private  evils  which  thr 
duce  in  the  heart  of  almost  every  particuls 
son.     This  influence  is  very  fatal,  ooth  to 
morals  and  their  understandings;  it  sink 
virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not  only  so,  but  da 
even  common  sense. 

A  furious  party  spirit,  when  it  rages  in  i 
violence,  ex(>rt8  itself  in  civil  war  and  blood 
and  when  it  is  under  its  greatest  restraints 
ally  breaks  out  in  falsehood,  detraction,  eali 
and  a  partial  administration  of  justice, 
word,  it  fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  r 
and  extinguinhes  all  the  seeds  of  good-c 
comiNMsion,  and  humanity. 

Plutarch  aays  very  finelVf  "  that  a  man  i 
not  allow  himself  to'  hate  even  his  enemie 
cause,"  says  he,  '*  if  you  indulge  this  paaa 
some  occasions,  it  will  rise  of  itself  in  othe 
you  hate  your  enemies,  you  will  contract  f 
vicious  habit  of  mind,  as  by  degrees  will 
out  upon  those  who  arc  your  friends,  or  thoi 
arc  indifferent  to  you."    I  might  honeobaen 
admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  c 
the  malignity  of  hatred  from  the  pasaioa 
Kod  Dof  irom  its  object^  answers  to  that 
rule  which  was  dictated  to  the  world  ■ 
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jkndKd  jean  before  tliis  philosopher  wrote,**  but 

iiMtetd  of  that,  I  shall  only  take  notice,  with  a 

ml  grief  of  heart,  ilial  the  miudd  of  many  good 

Aea  aioon^  us  appear  soured  with  party  priuci- 

pJes,  and  alienated   from  one  another  in  such  a 

mtooer  aH  seems  to  me  altogether  inconsistent 

vith  the  dictates  either  of  reason  or  religion.  Zeal 

(or  a  public  cause  is  apt  to  breed  passions  in  the 

beans  of  virtuous  jxirsons,  to  which  the  regard  of 

their  own  private  interest  would  never  have  be- 

tisyed  them. 

If  this  party-spirit  has  so  ill  an  effect  on  our 
morals,  it  has  likewise  a  very  groat  one  upon  our 
judgments.  We  often  hear  a  poor  insipid  paper 
or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and  sometimes  a  noble  piece 
deprecated,  by  those  who  are  of  a  different  prin- 
ciple from  tliie  author.  One  who.  is  actuatiHl  by 
tJua  spirit  is  almr>st  under  an  incapacity  of  dis- 
cerning cithor  real  blemishes  or  Uiautiea.  A  man 
of  mtfit  in  a  diflbrent  principle,  is  like  an  object 
wen  in  two  different  mediums,  that  appears  crook- 
ed or  broken,  however  straight  and  entire  it  may 
be  in  itself.  For  this  reason  there  is  scarce  a 
person  of  any  fignre  in  England,  who  does  not  go 
Dy  two  contrary  characters,  as  opposite  to  one 
another  as  li^t  and  darkness.  Knowledge  and 
iBUning  suflor  in  a  particular  manner  from  this 
ttrange  prejudice,  which  at  present  prevails  among 
•11  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  British  nation.  As 
men  formerly  became  eminent  in  learned  societies 
hj  their  pajts  and  acquisitions,  they  now  dis- 
tiBffoishea  themselves  by  the  warmth  and  violence 
viui  which  they  espouse  their  respective  parties. — 


party  notions  is  called  fine  writi  ng 
There  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  practiced  bv 
both  aides— and  that  is,  the  taking  any  scandal- 
ooa  itory  that  has  been  ever  whispered  or  invented 
of  a  private  man  for  a  known  undoubted  truth,  and 
laisng  suitable  speculations  upon  it.  Calumnies 
that  luve  never  been  proved,  or  have  been  often 
lefoted,  are  the  ordinary  postulatums  of  these  in- 
famous scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as 
open  firxt  principles  granted  by  ail  men,  though 
IB  their  hearts  iiity  kuow  they  are  false,  or  at  b^t 
rwy  doubtful.  When  they  have  laid  these  foun- 
dations of  Murrility,  it  is  no  woDd<;r  that  their 
Rperetnictnre  is  every  way  answerable  to  th«ni. 
If  this  6hameles«  practice  of  the  present  age  en- 
dam  much  lon«.>r,  praiAc  and  reproach  will  cease 
to  be  motives  of  action  in  good  men. 

There  are  c<.'rtain  periods  of  time  in  all  govcm- 
SHitA,  when  this  innuman  spirit  prevails.  Italy 
vas  long  torn  in  pieces  by  tho  Guelfs  and  Ghibcl- 
lioes,  and  France  Dy  those  who  were  for  and  against 
the  Lt«gue:  but  it  is  very  unhappy  for  a  man  to 
be  boni  in  such  a  stormy  and  tlMnpt^stuou8  seoj^on. 
Itii  the  restless  ambition  of  artful  men  that  thus 
bnaki  a  people  into  factious,  and  draws  st.*vi;ral 
veli-ioeaning  persons  to  their  interest  by  a  spe- 
eisos  conctfrn  for  their  country.  How  many 
boaest  minds  are  filled  with  unclhiritablc  anil 
barbarous  notions,  out  of  their  zeal  for  the  public 
fMd?  What  cruelties  and  outrages  would  Uicy 
BK  oomiiiir  a^inst  men  of  an  adverse  party, 
^lom,  they  would  honor  and  esteem,  if.  instead  i 
if  fOBsidmng  them  an  they  are  represente<l,  they  { 
kai'w  them  as  they  are?  Thus  are  pt.*rsons  of  the 
gnatest  pn»bity  seduced  into  shameful  errors  and 
pvjiidiees.  and  made  bad  men  even  by  that  noblest 
tf  principles,  "the  love  of  their  country."  I  can- 
lot  here  forbear  mentioning  the  famous  Spanish 
rirerb,  "If  there  were  neither  ftxiU  nor  knaves 
the  world,  all  people  would  be  of  one  mind." 

•Tlfe:liyJ«MaChffat    8m  Lok«,  li,  ZT-^  etc. 


For  my  own  part,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  all 
honest  men  would  enter  into  an  association,  for 
the  support  of  one  another  against  the  endeavors 
of  those  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon  as  their 
common  enemies,  whatsoever  side  they  may  be^ 
long  to.  Were  there  such  an  honest  body  of  neu- 
tral forces,  we  should  never  see  the  worst  of  men 
in  great  figures  of  life,  because  they  are  useful  to  a 
party ;  nor  the  best  unregarded,  because  they  are 
above  practicing  those  metliods  which  would  be 
grateful  to  their  faction.  We  should  then  single 
eveiy  criaiinal  out  of  the  herd,  and  hunt  hiin 
down,  however  formidable  and  overgrown  he 
might  appear:  on  the  contrary,  we  Bhoiud  shelter 
distressea  innocence,  and  defend  virtuo,  however 
beset  with  contempt  or  ridicule,  envy  or  defama- 
tion, in  short,  we  should  not  any  longer  regard 
our  fellow-subjects  as  whigs  or  tories,  but  should 
make  the  man  of  merit  our  friend,  and  the  villain 
our  enemy. 


No.  126.  ]    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  25,  1711. 

Tro«  llntnluHTO  fust,  nullo  dLKrimine  babebo. 

\  iku.  J^u.,  X,  li)8. 

RntuIUni,  Tr(\)uiB,  are  tho  nine  to  me. — DniiDbS. 

In  my  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed,  that  the 
honest  men  of  all  parties  should  enter  into  a  kind 
of  association  for  the  defense  of  one  another,  and 
the  confusion  of  their  common  enemies.  As  it  is 
designed  this  neutral  b<Kiy  should  act  with  a  re- 
gard to  nothing  but  truth  and  equity,  and  divest 
themselves  of  tae  little  heats  and  prepo-ssessious 
that  cleave  to  parties  of  all  kinds,  I  have  prepared 
for  them  tho  following  f9rm  of  an  association, 
which  may  express  their  intentions  in  the  most 
plain  and  simple  manner: 

"Wo  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  do 
solemnly  declare,  thai  we  do  in  our  consciences 
believe  two  and  two  make  four;  and  that  wo  shall 
adjudge  any  man  whatsoever  to  be  our  eneniv  who 
endeavors  to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  Wo  are 
likewise  ready  to  maintain  with  the  hazard  of  all 
that  is  near  and  dear  to  us,  that  six  is  less  than 
seven  in  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  and  that  ten 
will  not  be  more  three  years  hence  than  it  is  at 
present.  We  do  also  firujly  declare,  that  it  is  our 
resolution  as  long  as  we  live  to  call  black  black, 
and  white  while.  And  we  shall  upon  all  occa^iions 
oppose  such  persons  that  u|>on  any  day  of  the 
year  shall  call  black  white,  or  white  black,  with 
the  utmost  peril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes." 

Were  there  such  a  combination  of  honest  men, 
who  without  any  regard  to  places  would  endea- 
vor to  extirpate  all  such  furious  zealots  as  would 
sacrifice  one  half  their  country  to  tho  passion  and 
interest  of  the  other;  as  al^o  such  infamous  hypo- 
crites tliat  are  for  promoting  their  (iwn  advantage 
under  color  of  the  public  good;  with  all  the  pro- 
fit gate  immoral  retainers  lo  eacli  side,  that  have 
nothing  to  recommend  ihoni  but  an  implicit  sub- 
inisyfion  to  their  leaders:  we  sliould  soon  see  tliat 
furious  party-spirit  extinguished,  which  may  in 
time  expose  us  lo  the  derision  and  contempt  of  all 
the  natJons  about  us. 

A  mcnibor  of  this  society  that  would  thus  care- 
fully employ  himself  in  making  room  for  merit, 
by  ihrowiiitf  down  the  worthless  and  depraved 
part  of  niaiikind  from  those  conspicuous  stations 
of  life  to  which  they  have  been  sometimes  ad- 
vanced, and  all  thih  without  any  regard  to  his 
{)rivate  interest,  would  be  no  small  benefactor  to 
lis  country. 

1  reiucmuer  to  have  read  in  Diodorus  Siculus  an 
account  of  a  very  active  little  animal,  which  I 
think  he  calls  the  icluieumou,  that  makes  it  the 
whole  buiitncss  of  his  life  to  break  the  eggs  of  the 
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crocodile,  which  he  ia  alwavs  in  iicarch  after. 
This  iriirihct  is  the  mofti  mmarkablo,  ))ecanflc  thi* 
ichiK'iiiiion  ni'vcr  (ty*^U  upon  the  e:^^  he  has 
brukeii,  nor  uny  <»rhf^r  v.iv  tin«N  hiii  account  iu 
them.  WiTo  ir.  ni»t  for  the  iiiees-taiit  laVwr?*  of 
this  iu(liis:ri'i>is  animal,  Eqrypt.says  the  historian, 
would  l«  oviTfjii  with  crootxliles;  for  the  Egyp- 
tians are  no  far  from  dL*4tntvin^  thofse  pernicious 
creatarefl,  that  they  worship' them  as  ^mIs. 

If  wc  look  into  the  )>fhavior  of  orainary  parti- 
sans, wo  shall  find  them  far  from  resembling  this 
disinterested  animal ;  and  rather  actinq^  after  the 
example  of  the  wild  Tartars,  who  are  ambitious 
of  destroying  a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary 

Earts  and  accomplishments,  as  thinking  that  upon 
is  di^oAAe  the  same  talents,  whatever  post  tnoy 
qualified  him  for,  enter  of  course  into  his  de- 
stroyer. 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  speculations  I  have 
cndeav«)red,  as  much  as  I  an'i  aole,  to  extinguish 
tliat  pcrniciiius  spirit  of  passion  and  prejudice 
which  rages  with  the  same  violence  in  all  parties, 
I  am  still  the  mr>rc  desirous  of  doini;  some  good 
in  this  particular,  because  I  observe  that  the  spirit 
of  party  r»»if(ns  m,>n;  iu  the  ctmntrv  than  in  the 
town,  'it  liore  contracts  a  kind  of  brutality  and 
rustic  fiercene-^s,  to  wltich  men  of  a  politer  con- 
versation an-  wholly  strang^irs.  It  extends  itself 
even  to  the  n»tnrii  oi  the  b«»w  and  the  hat ;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  the  heads  of  parties  preserve 
toward  one  anotiier  an  outward  show  of  good- 
breeding,  ami  koep  up  a  peri^tual  intercriurse  of 
civilities,  their  tools  that  cirn  di.spersed  in  these 
outlying  parts  will  not  >o  much  as  minsrle  together 
at  a  cock-match.  This  humor  fills  the  ctmntry 
with  Kf'veral  p<;riodical  nn-cjtings  of  Whig  jockeys 
and  Tory  fox- hunters ;  not  to  mention  the  innu- 
merable curses,  frowns,  and  whispers  it  produces 
at  a  quart(;r-sesftions. 

I  £}  not  know  whether  I  have  observed  in  anv 
of  my  fornwr  papers  that  my  frit-nds  Sir  Rorjer  cfe 
Covcrlev  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  are  of  different 
principles — ^ihe  first  of  them  inclined  to  the  land- 
ed and  the  other  to  the  monied  interest.  This 
humor  is  so  ni<»d«^rate  in  each  of  them,  that  it  pro- 
ce«?ds  no  fartlier  than  to  an  agntiable  raillery, 
which  v«ry  often  diverts  the  rest  of  the  club.  I 
find,  however,  that  the  kni;^ht  is  a  much  stronger 
Tory  in  the  country  than  in  town,  which,  as  he 
has  toM  me  in  niv  ear,  is  ab.solutely  necessary  for 
the  keeping  up  Jiis  iiiterest.  In  all  our  journey 
from  London  to  liis  house,  we  did  not  so  much  as 
bait  at  a  Whi'^  inn  ;  or  if  by  chance  the  coachman 
Rtoppe«l  at  a  wron;^  place,  (»ne  of  Sir  Roger's  serv- 
ants woiilii  ride  up  to  his  master  full  spe<'.d,  and 
whisper  to  him  thai  the  ma.ster  of  the  house  was 
again.-^t  such  a  one  in  the  last  election.  This  often 
betrayctl  us  into  hard  Ix'ds  and  b;id  cheer;  for  wc 
Were  not  so  inquisitive  al)out  t)ie  inn  as  the  inn- 
ke(>per;  and  provided  our  landlonl's  principles 
were  s'>und.  did  not  take  anv  Hotice  of  the  stalc- 
ness  of  his  provisions.  Tfiis  I  found  still  the 
more  inconvi-nient,  because  the  better  tho  host 
was,  ih«  wors"  g^-rjcrally  wertt  his  accommoda- 
tions; thtf  frlliiw  knowing  very  well  that  those 
who  wore  his  friends  would  tat'?  up  with  coarse 
diet  and  a  hard  lodging.  For  tliese  reasons,  all 
the  whih*  I  was  ufMui  the  road  I  dreaded  ent4*ring 
into  a  house  of  any  one  that  Sir  Roger  had  ap- 
plauded for  an  honest  man. 

Since  my  stay  at  Sir  Uogtjr's  in  the  country,  I 
daily  find*  more  instances  of  this  narrow  party 
huirlor.  Being  upon  the  iN^wling-greim  at  a  neigh- 
boring market-town  the  oUier  «fay  (for  that  is  tho 
place  where  the  gentlemen  of  one  side  meet  once 
a  week),  1  observed  a  stranger  among  them  of  a 
belter  prmencc  and  gentoolcr  behavior  than  ordi- 


nary: but  wa?  much  surprised  that.  notwHhiCa 
int;  he  was  a  very  fair  better,  nobodr  would  t 
him  up.  But  upcm  in(|uiry,  I  fonna  that  he  ^ 
one  who  had  given  a  disagreeable  vote  in  afon 
piirliamenc.  for  which  rt.'as4)n  there  was  not  a  i 
upon  the  Ix^wling-green  who  would  have  so  m 
corre««pondence  with  him  as  to  win  his  moiiej 
him. 

Among  other  instances  of  this  nature,  I  n 
not  omit  one  which  concerns  myself.  Will  W 
ble  was  the  other  day  relating  Si'veral  stn: 
stories  that  he  had  picked  up,  nobody  km 
where,  of  a  certain  great  man;  and  upi>ii  my  M 
ing  at  him,  as  one  that  was  surprised  to  hear  ff 
things  in  the  Cf>uutry — which  iiad  never  been 
much  as  whispered'  in  the  town — ^Will  atop| 
short  in  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  after  c 
ner  asked  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in  his  ear  if  he^ 
sure  that  I  was  not  a  fanatic. 

It  gives  me  a  serious  concern  to  see  such  a  if 
of  dissension  in  the  country ;  not  only  as  it 
stroys  virtue  and  common  sense,  and  renden 
in  a  manner  barbarians  toward  one  another, 
as  it  perpetuat(*s  our    animosities,  widens 
breaches,  and  transmits  our  present  passions 
prejudices  to  our  postcTitv.    For  ray  own  pa 
am  .sometimes  afraid  that  t  discover  the  sceos 
civil  war  in  these  our  divisions;  and  therefore 
not  but  >)ewail,  as  in  their   fir>t  principles, 
miseries  and  calamities  of  our  chilaren. — C 
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— Quantum  eft  in  rchvA  inane ! — Psas.  Bat,  i,  ] 
How  much  of  emiitiness  \re  find  in  things  I 
It  is  our  custom  at  Sir  Roger's,  upon  the  i 
ing  in  of  tlic  post,  to  sit  about  a  pot  of  coffBe 
hear  tlie  old  knight  read  Dyer's  Letter ;  whic 
does  with  his  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  and  j 
audible  voice,  smiling  very  often   at  those 
strokes  of  satire  which  are   so  fri*qucnt  it 
writings  of  that  author.    I  afterward  comn 
cate  to  the  knight  such  packets  as  1  receive  I 
the  quality  of  Spectator.    The  following  '. 
chancing  to  please  him  more  than  ordinary,  I 
publish  It  at  his  request. 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 

"You  ha>«  diverted  the  town  almost  a  i 
month  at  the  expense  of  the  country;  it   is 
high  time  that  you  should  give  the  country 
revenge.      Since    your    withdrawing    from 
place,  the  fair  sex  are  run   into   great  cxI 
gances.     Their  petticoats,  which  began  to 
and  swell  before  you  left  us,  are  now  blon 
into  a  most  enormous  concave,  and  rise  ever 
more  and  more.     In  short.  Sir,  since  our  n 
know  themselves  to  be  out  of  the  eye  (»f  the 
tat  or.  they  will  be  kept  within  no  compass, 
praiseil  tJfiem  a  little  too  soon,  for  the  mt>de 
their  head-dress«*s;  for  as  the  humor  of  a  sic 
son  is  often  dfiven  out  of  one  limb  into  an 
their  superfluity  of  ornaments,  insitad  of 
entirely  banished,  seems  only  fallen  from 
heads  upon  their  lower  parts.     What  thej 
lost  in  height  they  mak;*  up  in  breadth,  am 
trary  to  all  rules  of  architecture,  widen  the 
dations  at  the  same  time  that  they  shurtc 
superstructure.     Were  they,  like  Spanish  jc 
to  impregnate  by  the  wind,  they  could  no 
thougnt  on  a  more  proper  invrulion.     But 
do  not  hear  any  particular  use  in  this  pettio 
that  it  contains  anything  more  than  what  wi 
posed  to  be  in  those  of  scantier  make,  ^ 
wonderfully  at  a  loss  about  it. 

"The  women  giwe  out  in  defense  of  the* 
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hottoois,  Uut  thejjT  nn  9^^*  uid  rery  proper  for 
the  aeaaoD;  but  this  I  louk  upon  to  be  only  a  pre- 
tanae.  sna  a  piooe  of  art,  for  it  is  well  known  we 
hare  nut  had  a  more  moderate  flnmmer  these  many 
years,  so  that  it  is  certain  the  heat  they  complain 
of  cannot  be  in  the  weather.  Beside,  I  woulafain 
■ak  these  tender-constitntioned  ladies,  why  they 
■kould  require  more  cooling  than  their  mothers 
btfore  theuif 

"I  find  several  speculative  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  our  sex  has  of  late  years  been  very  saucy, 
and  that  the  hoop- petticoat  is  made  use  of  to  keep 
as  at  a  distance.  It  is  most  certain  that  a  wo- 
aan's  honor  cannot  be  better  intrenched  than 
after  this  manner  in  circle  within  circle,  amidst 
■ach  a  varied  of  outworks  and  lines  of  circum- 
▼allation.  A  female  who  is  thus  invested  in 
whalebone,  is  sufficiently  secured  against  the  ap- 
proaches of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who  might  as  well , 
think  of  Sir  George  Etherege's  way  of  making  j 
'Lore  in  a  Tub,'*  as  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
hoops.' 

"  Aiaong^  thene  various  conjectures  there  are  men 
of  soperstitious  tempers,  who  look  upon  the  hoop- 
patticuat  as  a  kind  of  prodigy.  Some  will  have 
It  that  it  portends  the  downfall  of  the  French 
king,  and  cAiserve  that  the  farthingal  appeared  in 
Kngland  a  little  before  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish 
aonarehy.t  Otliers  are  of  opinion  that  it  foretells 
battle  and  bloodnhed,  and  believe  it  of  the  same 
prognostication  as  the  tail  of  a  biasing, star.  For 
Dy  part,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  a  sign  that  multi- 
tude* ar\!  coming  into  the  world  rather  than  going 
out  of  it. 

'*The  firiit  time  I  saw  a  lady  drc89e<l  in  one  of 
these  petticoats,  I  could  not  forbear  blaming  her 
io  my  oa'n  thoughts  for  walking  abroad  when  she 
was  'so  near  her  time,'  but  soon  recovered  myself 
aat  of  my  error,  when  I  found  all  the  modisli  part 
of  the  sex  'as  far  gone'  as  herself.  It  is  generally 
thought  some  crafty  women  have  thus  betrayed 
their  eonipanions  into  hoops,  that  they  might 
aiake  them  accessory  to  their  own  concealments, 
and  by  that  mean^  escape  the  censure  of  me  world: 
aa  wary  generals  have  sometimes  aressed  two  or 
three  dozen  of  their  friends  in  their  own  habit, 
that  they  nii;;Iit  nut  draw  upon  themselves  any 
particular  attacks  from  the  enemy.  The  strutting 
petticfjat  hiiiooth'*  all  distinctions,  levels  the  mother 
with  thi'  dauifhter,  and  sets  maids  and  matrons. 
wires  and  widows,  upon  the  same  buttoin.  In  the  j 
meanwhile,  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to  sec  so 
aiany  w«*ll- -shaped  innocent  virgins  bloated  up, 
ind  waddling  up  and  down  like  big-bellied  wo- 
trntn. 

"ShnuM  thiH  fa.4hion  get  among  the  ordinary 
pcopli*.  our  public  ways  would  be  so  cn>wded,  that 
vc  should  want  Mrc-et-room.  Several  congrega- 
tions of  the  best  fashion  find  themselves  already ; 
rerr  much  »<traiti;n<-d  ;  and  if  the  mode  increaKis  1 
Wis'h  it  may  not  drive  many  ordinary  women  into 
■eetintf*  and  crniventiclps.  Should  our  kcx  at  the 
■ame  time  take  it  into  their  ht*ad.<t  to  wear  trunk 
brwrhori  (ah  who  kiioWA  what  their  indignation  at 
thill  ffnialf*  tn*aini«Mir  may  drive  them  toV)  a  man 
aad  his  wife  wotihl  till  a* whole  p*w. 

•*  Yon  know,  Sir,  it  i«  n'Coph'd  of  Alexander 
the  Oreat,  that  in  his  Indian  exp<Klition  he  buried 
MTeral  suitM  of  armor,  which  by  his  directions 
were  made  much  t«K)  big  for  any  of  hin  soUlierH, 
in  order  to  jfivi*  posterity  an  extraordinary  idea  of 
him,  and  make  them  believe  he  h:id  commanded 

*  0e«  hu  pJAj  io  c«llod,  act  !▼,  terae  0,  whftre  Dufoy.  a 
fkrai'wfaiBMi,  i«  thmrt  into  x  tub  withutit  a  bottom,  which  lie 
mi  I  kM  almqt  th«  stajre  oa  his  ahoulden,  bis  head  cuiulug 
lluoaich  a  faoto  at  tb«  tup. 

tTb:  iBlftat. 
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an  army  of  giants.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  one  oi 
the  present  petticoats  happens  to  bo  hung  up  in 
any  repository  of  curiosities,  it  would  lead  into 
Uie  same  error  the  generations  that  lie  some  re- 
moves from  us ;  unless  we  can  believe  our  poa- 
terity  wiU  think  so  disrespectfully  of  their  groat- 
grandmothera,  that  they  made  themselves  mon- 
strous to  appear  amiable. 

"  When  1  survey  this  new-fashioned  rotunda  in 
all  its  parts,  I  caimot  but  think  of  the  old  philo- 
sopher, who  after  having  entered  into^  an  Asyp* 
tian  temple,  and  looked  about  for  the  idol  oTthe 
place,  at  length  discovered  a  little  black  monkey 
enshrined  in  the  midst  of  it,  upon  which  he  could 
not  forbear  crying  out,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
worshipere,  'What  a  magnificent  place  is  here  fSor 
such  a  ridiculous  inhabitant  1 ' 

"  Though  you  have  taken  a  resolution,  in  one 
of  your  papere,  to  avoid  descending  to  particular- 
ities of  dress,  I  believe  you  will  not  tnink  it  be- 
low you,  on  so  extraordinay  an  occasion,  to  un* 
hoop  tlra  fair  sex,  and  cure  this  unfashionable 
tympany  that  is  got  among  them.  I  am  apt  to 
tnink  tne  petticoat  will  shrink  of  its  own  accord 
at  your  first  coming  to  town  ;  at  least  a  touch  of 
your  pen  will  make  it  contract  itself  like  the  sen- 
sitive plant,  and  by  that  means  obliee  several  who 
are  eitner  terrified  or  astonished  at  this  portentooa 
novelty,  and  among  the  rest, 

0.  *'  Your  humble  servant/'  etc. 
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-Ouncordia  difloort.~LucAH.,  1, 08. 
-narmonioQA  dliooid. 


WoKKX  in  their  nature  are  much  more  ^y  and 
joyous  than  men  ;  whether  it  be  that  their  olood 
IS  more  refined,  their  fibers  more  delicate,  and 
their  animal  spirits  more  light  and  volatile;  or 
whether,  as  some  have  imagined,  there  may  not 
be  a  kind  of  sex  in  the  very  soul.  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  wo- 
men, gravity  is  that  of  men.  They  should  each 
of  th(>m  therefore  k(>ep  a  watch  upon  the  particu- 
lar bias  which  nature  has  fixed  in  their  minds, 
that  it  may  not  draw  too  much,  and  lead  them 
out  of  the  paths  of  reason.  This  will  certainly 
happen,'  if  the  one  in  every  word  and  action  af- 
fects the  character  of  being  rigid  and  severe,  and 
the  other  of  being  brisk  and  airy.  Men  should 
beware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  savage 
philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gallantry 
where  these  precautions  are  not  observed,  the 
man  often  degenerates  into  a  cynic,  the  woman 
into  a  coquette ;  the  man  grows  sullen  and  mo- 
rose, the  woman  impertinent  and  fantastical. 

Hy  what  I  have  said,  we  may  conclude,  men.anil 
women  were  made  ta^  counterparts  to  one  another, 
that  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  the  husband  might 
be  relieved  by  the  sprightlineas  and  gCK>d  humor 
of  the  wife.  When  these  are  rightly  tempered, 
care  and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the 
family,  like  a  ship  that  is  duly  trimmed,  want» 
neither  sail  nor  l>allast. 

Natural  hiatorians  observe  (for  while  I  am  in 
the  country,  1  must  fetch  my  allusions  from 
thence)  that  only  the  male  birds  have  voices  ;  thai 
their  songs  N'j^in  a  little  befort*  bree<ling-time. 
and  end  a  little  after :  that  while  the  hen  is  cov- 
ering her  egt^.  the  male  generally  takes  his  stand 
upon  a  neighl>oring  l>oujL^h  within  her  hearing  : 
and  by  that  means  amuses  and  diverts  her  witli 
his  songs  during  the.  whole  time  of  her  sitting. 

This  contract  among  birds  la.Hts  no  lonj^er  than 
till  a  brood  of  younsp  ones  arises  from  it :  so  thni 
in  the  feathered  kind,  the  cares  and  fati^^uea  ot  MLt 
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sUto,  if  I  maj  so  eall  it,  lie  principally 
upon  the  female.  On  the  contrary,  as,  in  our  ape- 
Ciea,  the  man  and  the  woman  are  joined  toffclLer 
for  life,  and  the  main  burden  resta  upon  the  for- 
mer, nature  haa  giren  all  the  little  ana  of  aooth- 
ing  and  blandiahment  to  the  female,  that  ahe  may 
cheer  and  animate  her  companion  in  a  constant 
and  asaiduouB  application  to  themakin;;  a  provis- 
ion for  hie  family,  and  the  educating  of  their  com- 
mon children.  This  however  ia  not  to  be  taken 
•o  atrictly,  as  if  the  same  duties  were  not  often  re- 
ciprocal, and  incumbent  on  both  parties;  but  only 
to  aet  forth  what  seems  to  have  oeen  the  general 
intention  of  nature,  in  the  different  inclinations 
and  endowmenta  which  are  bestowed  on  the  dif- 
ferent aezcB. 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man  and  wo- 
man were  made  with  this  variety  of  temper,  if  we 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  fair  sex,  we  find  that 
they  choose  rather  to  associate  themselves  with  a 
person  who  resembles  them  in  that  light  and  vol- 
atile humor  which  is  natural  to  them,  llian  to  such 
as  are  qualified  to  moderate  and  counterbalance 
it  It  has  been  an  old  complaint,  that  the  cox- 
comb carries  it  with  them  before  the  man  of  sense. 
When  we  see  a  fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of 
insipid  life  and  laughter,  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce him  a  female  favorite.  Noise  and  flutter 
are  such  accomplishments  as  they  cannot  with- 
stand. To  be  short,  the  paMioii  of  an  ordinary 
woman  for  a  man  is  nothing  else  than  sclf-lovo 
diverted  upon  another  object.  She  would  have 
the  lover  a  woman  in  everything  but  the  sex.  I 
do  not  know  a  finer  piece  of  satire  on  this  part  of 
womankind,  than  those  lines  of  Mr.  Drydeu : 

Oar  IbnaghtleM  iicx  iff  rnnght  br  nulward  form. 
And  emptj  note;  and  lores  ItMif  In  mmn. 

This  is  a  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  the 
■ex,  as  it  frequently  joins  them  to  men  who,  in 
itheir  own  thoughts,  are  as  fine  creatures  as  them- 
aelvea ;  or  if  they  chaneo  to  be  good-humored, 
aerve  only  to  dissipate  their  fortunes,  inflame  their 
-folliea,  and  aggravate  their  indiscretions. 

The  same  female  levity  is  no  loss  fatal  to  them 
after  marriage  than  before.  It  represents  to  their 
imagiimtions  the  faithful,  prudent  liusband,  as  an 
honest,  tractable,  and  domestic  animal ;  and  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  the  fine,  gay  gentleman  that 
Jaugha,  sings,  and  dretises  so  much  more  agree- 
ably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads  astray 
'the  hearts  of  ordinary  women  in  the  choice  of 
-  Cheir  lovera  and  the  treatment  of  their  husbands, 
it  operates  with  the  same  pernicious  influence  to- 
>ward  their  children,  who  are  taught  to  accomplish 
themselves  in  all  those  sublime  perfections  that 
.appear  captivating  in  the  eye  of  their  mother. 
Sne  admires  in  her  son  what  she  loved  in  her  gal- 
lant; and  by  that  means  contributes  all  she  can 
•  to  perpetuate  herself  in  a  wonhU>ss  piogeny. 

The  younger  Faustina  was  a  lively  instance  of 
this  sort  of  women.  Notwithstanding  she  was 
married  to  Marena  Anrelius,  one  of  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  best  of  the  lloman  emperors,  she 
thought  a  common  gladiator  much  the  prettier 
sentleman;  and  had  taken  such  care  to  accomplish 
■  Eer  son  Coinmodus  according  to  her  own  notions 
of  «  fine  man,  that  when  he  ascended  the  tlirone 
of  his  father,  he  became  the  most  f«Milish  and 
Abandoned  tyrant  that  ever  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  empire,  aignalizing  himself  in 
.nothing  but  the  fighting  of  prizca,  and  knocking 
out  roen'a  brains.  Aa  he  nad  no  taste  of  true 
glory,  we  see  him  in  several  niedala  and  atatues, 
•which  are  atill  extant  of  him,  equipped  like  a 
MtKulm,  with  a  club  and  a  lioo'a  skin. 


I  have  been  led  into  thia  ■peeol 
characters  I  have  heard  of  a  counti 
and  his  lady,  who  do  not  live  unn\ 
Sir  Roger.  Tlie  wife  is  an  old  c«)q 
always  hankering  alter  the  diversions 
the  husband  a  morose  rustic,  that  frui 
at  the  name  of  it.  The  wife  is  ovemi 
tation,  the  husband  sunk  into  bru 
lady  cannot  bear  tlie  noise  of  the  larl 
iuKtdea,  hates  your  tedious  summer- 
sick  at  the  sight  of  shady  woods 
streams;  the  liUHband  wonders  how 
be  pleased  with  the  fooleries  of  playt 
ana  rails  from  morning  till  night  at  e 
and  tawdry  courtiers.  The  children 
in  these  different  notions  of  their  p 
sons  follow  their  father  about  his  gr 
the  daughters  read  volumes  of  lovc-h 
mances  to  their  mother.  By  this  um 
to  pass  that  the  girls  look  u|>on  the 
clown,  and  the  boys  think  tlieir  mot 
than  she  should  be. 

Ilow  different  are  the  lives  of  Arist 
sia!  The  innocent  vivacity  of  the  o: 
ed  and  composed  by  the  cheerful  g 
other.  The  wifo  grows  wise  by  the  i 
the  husband,  and  the  husband  good- 
the  conversations  of  the  wife.  Aristi 
be  so  amiable  were  it  not  for  his  Af^ 
pasia  so  much  esteemed  were  it  not  I 
tus.  Their  virtues  are  blended  in  tl 
and  diffuse  through  the  whole  familj 
spirit  of  benevolence,  complacency, 
tion. — C. 
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Tertentem  sfto  flruntnt  Mctaber*  cuitt 
Cum  i»tA  poitorior  curraa  sC  In  axe  warn 

Then,  like  the  hlndmoet  cbarlot-wbeeb 
8UU  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  be  Ibe  fini 

QaxAT  masters  in  painting  never  c 
ing  people  in  the  fashion :  as  very  i 
that  the  head-dress  or  periwig,  that  n 
and  gives  a  grace  to  tncir  portraitun 
will  make  a  very  otld  figure  and  ] 
monKtrous  in  the  eyes  of  poi-tterity.  . 
son  they  often  represent  an  illustrioa 
Roman  habit,  or  s«)ine  other  dress  tl 
ries.  I  could  wish  for  the  sake  of 
friends,  that  there  was  such  a  kind  o 
drapery  to  be  made  use  of  by  all  who 
tain  distance  from  the  town,  and  thai 
agree  upon  such  fashions  as  should  i 
ble  to  Giianges  and  innovations.  For 
standing  dress,  a  man  who  takes  a 
the  country  is  as  much  surprised 
walks  in  a  gallery  of  old  family  ] 
finds  as  fl:reat  a  variety  of  garbs  and 
persons  he  converses  with.  Did  thej 
constant  dress  they  would  aomctiim 
fashion,  which  they  never  are  as  mail 
aged  at  present,  if  instead  of  runni 
mode,  they  would  continue  fixed  !■ 
habit,  the  mode  would  sometime  or  a 
them,  as  a  clock  that  stands  atill  ia 
right  once  in  twelve  hours.  In  thii 
fore,  1  would  advise  them,  aa  a  genth 
friend  who  was  hunting  about  tho 
after  a  rambling  fellow — ^If  you  foU 
will  never  find  liim,  but  if  you  plaa 
the  comer  of  any  one  street,  1  will  ob 
not  be  long  before  you  see  him. 

I  have  iQready  touched  upon  thia 
speculation  which  shows  how  cnial^ 
are  led  astray  in  following  the  towB 
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p6d  in  a  ridiealoui  habit,  when  thej  fancy  them- 
nlvca  in  the  hei^^ht  of  the  mode.  Since  that 
■pecalation  I  have  receiTcd  a  letter  (which  I  there 
kinted  at^  from  a  gentleman  who  ia  now  on  the 
western  circuit. 

"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

**  Being  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle- Temple,  a  Cor- 
niahman  by  birth.  I  generally  ride  the  western 
circuit*  for  my  health;  and  an  I  am  not  interrupt- 
ed with  clients,  have  leiBure  to  make  many  obuer- 
▼Btions  that  escape  tiie  notice  of  my  fellow-traT- 
elera. 

"  One  of  the  most  fashionable  women  I  met 
with  in  all  the  circuit  was  my  landlady  at  Staines, 
where  I  chanced  to  be  on  a  holiday.  Her  com- 
mode was  not  half  a  foot  high,  and  her  petticoat 
within  some  yards  of  a  modish  circumference. 
In  the  same  place  I  observed  a  young  fellow  with 
a  tolerable  periwig,  hod  it  not  oeen  covered  with 
A  hat  tliat  was.  shaped  in  the  Ramilie-cock.  As  I 
proceeded  in  my  journey.  I  observed  the  petticoat 
grew  scantier  and  scantier,  and  about  threescore 
miles  from  London  was  so  very  unfashionable. 
ttat  a  woman  might  walk  in  it  without  any  man- 
ner of  i  neon  von  ieiice. 

"  Not  far  frum  Salisbury  I  took  notice  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace's  lady,  who  was  at  least  ten  years 
behind-hand  in  her  dress,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
fine  as  handrt  could  make  her.  She  was  flounced 
and  furbolowcd  frum  head  to  foot ;  every  ribbon 
wai  wrinkled,  and  every  part  of  her  garments  in 
curl,  sii  that  she  looked  like  one  of  those  animals 
which  in  the  country  we  call  a  Friesland  hen. 

"  Xot  many  miles  beyond  this  place  I  was  in- 
formcnl  that  one  of  tlie  'last  year's  little  muflb  had 
by  some  means  or  other  straggled  into  those  parts, 
and  that  all  the  women  of  ushion  were  cutting 
their  old  muffs  in  two.  or  retrenching  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  little  model -which  was  got  among 
them.  I  cannot  believe  the  report  they  have 
th^re,  that  it  was  sent  down  franked  by  a  parlia- 
Bseut-nian  in  a  little  packet ;  but  probably  by  next 
winter  this  fashion  will  be  at  the  height  m  the 
eoQfltry.  when  it  is  quite  out  at  London. 

"The  greatest  beau  at  our  next  country  sessions 
was  dressed  in  a  most  monstrous  flaxen  periwig. 
that  was  made  in  King  William's  rci?n.  The 
wearer  of  it  goes,  it  seems,  in  his  own  hair  when 
he  is  at  home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  a  buckle  for 
a  wliole  half-year,  that  he  may  put  it  on  upon  oc- 
casion to  meet  the  jud^  in  it. 

"  I  niu«t  not  here  omit  an  adventure  which  hap- 
pened to  us  in  a  country  church  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Com  wall.  As  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
Tiee,  a  lady,  who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the  place, 
and  ha<i  paswd  the  winter  at  London  witn  her 
husband.  cntercKl  the  congregation  in  a  little  head- 
dress, and  a  hooped  petticoat.  The  people,  who 
were  wonderfully  staitlod  at  such  a  si^ht,  all  of 
them  n.»sc  up.  Some  stared  at  the  prodigious  bot- 
tom, and  Sfime  at  the  little  top  of  this  strange 
dfeiM.  In  the  meantime  the  lady  of  the  manor 
fikd  th«*  area  of  the  church,  and  walked  up  to  her 
pew  with  an  unspeakable  satisfaction,  amidst  the 
vhiffpers,  conjectures,  and  astonishments  of  the 
wlKile  cons^egation. 

*•  Upon  our  way  from  hence  wo  saw  a  young  fel- 
low nding  toward  us  full  g^allop,  with  a  bob  wig 
■fed  a  black  silken  bag  tied  to  it.  He  stopped  short 
at  the  coach,  to  ask  us  how  far  the  judges  were 
behind  ns.  His  stay  was  so  very  short,  that  we 
had  nnly  time  to  observe  his  new  silk  waistcoat, 
wnich  was  anbuttoned  in  several  places,  to  let  us 


nee  he  had  a  dean  shirt  on,  which  was  ruiBed 
down  to  his  middle. 

'*  From  this  place,  during  our  prog^rcss  through 
the  most  western  parts  of  the  kinffdom,  we  fan- 
cied ourselves  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
the  people  having  uSuie  very  little  variationa  in 
Uieir  dress  since  that  time.  The  smartest  of  the 
country  'squires  appears  still  in  the  Monmouth- 
cock,  and  when  they  go  a  wooing  (whether  they 
have  any  post  in  the  militia  or  not)  they  generally 
put  on  a  red  coat  We  were,  indeed,  veiy  mucn 
surprised,  at  the  place  we  lay  at  last  niffht.  to 
meet  with  a  gentleman  that  had  accouterea  him- 
self in  a  nightcap  wig,  a  coat  with  long  pockets 
and  slit  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  wim  hi^ 
scollop  tons  ;  but  we  soon  found  by  his  conversa- 
tion tnat  ne  was  a  person  who  laughed  at  the  ig- 
norance and  rusticity  of  the  country  people,  and 
was  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the  moae. 

**  Sir,  if  you  think  this  account  of  my  travels 
maybe  of  any  advantage  to  the  public,  I  will  next 
year  trouble  you  with  such  occurrences  as  I  shall 
meet  with  in  other  parts  of  England.  For  I  am 
informed  there  arc  greater  curiosities  in  the  north- 
em  circuit  than  in  the  western  ;  and  that  a  fashion 
makcM  it  prctgress  much  slower  into  Cumberland 
tlian  into  Cornwall.  1  have  heard  in  particular, 
that  the  Steeukirk*  arrived  but  twu  months  ago  at 
Newcastle,  and  that  there  are  several  commodes  in 
those  parts  which  are  worth  taking  a  journey 
thither  to  see."  C. 
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-Semperque  reemtet 


*  ObanMlon  gnwrallj  go  on  the  dreults  through  the  coun- 
ftai  !■  vhkh  tiMj  SM  bora  snd  tewL 


ObOTeetare  Juvat  pratUui,  et  Tirere  xmpto. 

\no.  Jfn^  vii,  7M. 

A  plundering  rare,  «till  eafcer  to  inrade, 

On  fpoil  they  lire,  and  nuike  of  thefl  a  trade. 

As  I  was  yesterday  riding  out  in  the  fields  with 
my  friend  Sir  Roger,  we  saw  at  a  little  distance 
from  us  a  troop  of  gipsies.  Upon  the  first  discov- 
ery of  them,  my  friend  was  in  some  doubt  whether 
he  should  not  exert  the  justice  of  the  peace  upon 
such  a  band  of  lawless  va^^rants  ;  but  not  having 
his  clerk  with  him,  who  is  a  necessair  counselor 
with  him  on  these  occasions,  and  franng  that  his 
poultry  might  fare  the  worse  for  it,  let  the  thuueh( 
drop— -but  at  tlie  same  time  gave  me  a  particular 
account  of  the  mischiefs  they  do  in  the  country, 
in  stealing  people's  goods  and  spoiling  their  ser- 
vants, "if  a  stray  piece  of  linen  hangs  upon  a 
hedge,"  says  Sir  Roger,  *'  they  are  sure  to  have  it ; 
if  the  hog  loses  his  way  in  tne  fields,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  ho  becomes  their  prey :  our  geese  cannot 
live  in  peace  for  tliom  ;  if  a  man  prosecutes  them 
witli  severity,  his  hen-roost  is  sure  to  pay  for  it. 
They  generally  straggle  into  these  parts  about 
this  time  of  the  year ;  and  set  the  lu^ids  of  our 
servant-maids  so  agog  for  husbands,  that  we  do 
not  expect  to  have  any  business  done  as  it  should 
be  whue  they  are  in  tne  country.  I  have  an  hon- 
est dairy-maid  who  crosses  tneir  hands  with  a 
piec«  of  silver  every  summer,  and  never  fails 
ueing  promisod  the  handsomest  young  fellow  in 
the  parish  for  her  pains.  Your  friend  the  butler 
has  oeen  fool  enough  to  be  Hinluced  by  tliem  ;  and 
though  he  is  sure  to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork  or  a  spoon 
every  time  his  fortune  is  told  him,  generally  sliufs 
himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old  gipsy  for 
above  half  an  hour  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  Sweet- 
hearts aro  the  things  they  live  upon,  which  they 
bestow  very  plentifully  upon  all  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  them,     z  ou  see  now  and  then  some 

*Tbe  Bteenkirk  waa  a  khid  of  military  craTat  of  black  riik: 
probably  first  worn  at  the  haitle  of  Steenkirkjbught  Auguil 
2,1692. 
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baiiMUoiiM.  joang  jjdes  imoBf  tAcm:  tlie  alaU 
liare  white  Useth  miid  bUck  eveft." 

Sir  R««ger  obanTin;  that  1  li«teiied  vith  gT«t 
alttfiitioii  to  his  seconot  of  a  people  who  were  feo 
entirt-W  bew  to  me,  told  me,  that  if  I  would,  ther 
sliTjUf  tell  U1I  oar  fortuim.  As  I  was  veir  well 
\»\fr.ih':ti  with  the  knight's  propoMl,  we  rocU  up, 
aiui  comrennicatfd  our  hands  to  them.  A  Csa- 
waiidra  of  the  erew,  after  harin^  examined  mj 
lines  rerj  djligeutljr,  told  me,  that  I  loved  a  prettv 
ifi»id  ill  a  comer/  that  I  w&5  a  good  wuman'a 
niau,  with  some  other  particulars  which  1  do  not 
think  proper  to  relate.  Mv  friend  Sir  Roger 
aliiflited  from  his  horM,  and  exposing  hi!»  psUm 
b»  ivn  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they  crumpled 
it  all  hhapes,  and  diligently  scanned  everx  wrinkle 
that  could  be  made  in  it ;  when  one  of  tlieui,  who 
was  older  snd  more  sunburnt  than  the  ret^t,  told 
him.  that  he  had  a  widuw  in  his  line  of  life. 
V\i*ni  which  the  knight  cri^^d,  *'  Go,  go,  you  an* 
an  idle  bu;;Age ;"  and  at  the  same  time  smiled 
U]i«>n  me.  The  gipsy  findinj^  he  was  not  di*»- 
pleiLMil  in  his  hc-art,  told  him,  after  a  farther 
iiiqiiiry  into  his  hand,  that  his  true- lore  was  con- 
it:  an:,  and  that  she  should  dream  of  him  To-ni«'ht. 
%ly  oi<l  friend  cried  pish,  and  bid  her  go  on.  The 
giJHy  told  him  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  but  would 
n<»t  (m:  fio  long ;  and  that  hv.  was  dearer  to  some- 
bi'rlv  titan  he  thought.  The  knight  still  ref>eated, 
'*  bfiii  wan  an  idle  bagga^,"  and  bid  her  go  on. 
"Ah,  ni ant (;r,"  said  the  gip*^y,  "that  roguiidi  leer 
of  yotirA  makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  ache  ;  you 
have  iKit  that  sinifNT  aliout  the  mouth  for  nothing." 
The  uncouth  giblxiri.sh  with  which  all  this  wa*!^ 
utU'red,  like  the  darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us 
the  more  attentive  to  iu  To  be  short,  the  knight 
left  the  money  with  her  that  he  had  crossed  her 
hand  with,  and  got  up  again  on  his  horse. 

Art  we  were  riding  away,  Sir  Roger  told  me, 
that  he  kucw  several  sensilAe  oeople  who  believed 
tliesc  gipHies  now  and  then  foretold  very  strange 
thingM ;  and  for  half  an  hour  together  appearMl 
more  jocund  than  ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his 
gooil  humor,  meeting  a  common  beggar  upon  the 
road,  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  went  to  relieve 
him  he  found  his  pocket  wa^  picked ;  that  being 
a  kind  of  palnuMtry  at  which  this  race  of  vermin 
are  very  dextrous. 

1  might  here  entertain  mj  reader  with  historical 
remarkH  on  this  idle,  profligate  people,  who  infest 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  ana  live  in  the  mids^ 
of  governments  in  a  kind  of  commonwealth  by 
themselves.  But  instead  of  enterini;  into  obser- 
vations of  this  nature,  I  shall  fill  the  remaining 
pirt  of  my  paper  with  a  story  which  is  still  fresh 
in  lloUand,  and  was  printed  in  one  of  our  month- 
ly accouiitM  about  twenty  years  ago.  *'As  the 
tttk-Bchuyl,  or  hackney-boat  which  carries  passen- 
gerH  from  Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  was  putting  off, 
a  b<iy  runuiii{i^  along  the  side  of  the  canal  desired 
to  lie  taken  m :  which  the  master  of  the  boat 
n^used.  liocause  the  lad  had  not  quite  money 
enough  to  pay  the  usual  fore.*  An  eminent  mcr- 
eliant  being  pleased  with  the  looks  of  the  boy,  and 
Burretlv  touched  with  compassion  toward  him, 
paid  the  inonoy  for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  on  l>oard.  Upon  talking  with  him  after- 
ward, he  found  that  he  could  speak  readily  in 
three  or  four  languages,  and  learned  upon  farther 
examination,  that  he  had  been  stolen  away  when 
ha  was  a  child  by  a  gipy,  and  had  rambled  ever 
■inee  with  a  gang  of  those  strollers  up  and  down 
Mveral  parts  of  Europe.  It  happened  that  the 
merchant,  whose  heart  seemed  to  have  inclined 
toward  the  boy  by  a  secret  kind  of  instinct,  had 

*  nsnlly  man  than  tbrae  pniM. 


himself  loot  a  child  mmm  ymn  be&in.    TIm 
rents,  after  a  long  seareh  for  him.  gave  hXm 
drowned  in  one  oif  the  canals  with  which 
country  abounds ;  and  the  mother  waa  ao  afli 
a:  ihe'io<s  of  a  fine  bor,  who  was  her  only 
that  she  died  for  grief  o(  it.    Upon  laying  togc 
all  particulars,  and  examining  eereral  molea 
markii  by  which  the  mother  used  to  describe 
child  when  he  was  first  missiiur ,  the  boy  pro 
to  be  the  son  of  the  merchant  whose  heart  om 
unaccountably  melted  at  the  aicht  of  him. 
lad  was  very  well  pleased  to  find" a  father  who 
ixfi  rich  and  likely  to  leave  him  a  good  estate : 
father  on  the  other  hand  waa  not  a  little  delig) 
to  see  a  son  return  to  him,  whom  he  had  givei 
for  lost,  with  auch  a  strength  of  constitui 
nharpness  of   undentanding,  and  skill   in 
^ages."    Here  the  printed  story  leaves  off; 
if  I  may  give  credit  to  reports,  our  linguist 
ing  received  such  extraordinary  rudiments  Von 
a  gofid  education,  was  afterward  trained  v; 
rven'thing  that  became  a  gentleman  ;  wearin| 
bv  little  and  little  all  the  vicious  habiu  and  j 
tices  that  he  had  been  used  to  in  the  course  o) 
iieregri  nations.    Nar,  it  is  said,  that  he  has  i 
Mt'n  employed  in  foreign  courts  upon  nat; 
hutfiness,  with  grc«t  reputation  to  himself 
honor  to  those  who  sent  him,  and  that  hf 
viAited  several  countries  as  a  public  minisfe 
which  he  formerly  wandered  aa  a  gipsy.— O. 
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lyam  romm  ooDndf  to  qrlva. 

TiM.EcL,i 
Once  more,  jm  woodi^  ■dieo. 

It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  Iotcs  country  i 
to  preserve  the  game  in  hia  own  grounds 
divert  himself  upon  those  that  bdong  to  his  c 
bor.  My  friend*6ir  Roger  generally  goes  t 
three  miles  from  his  house,  and  gets  in! 
frontiers  of  his  estate,  before  he  beats  abc 
search  of  a  hare  or  partridge,  on  purpose  to 
his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always  sure  of  ^ 
diversion,  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  ' 
By  this  means  the  breed  about  his  house  ha 
to  increase  and  multiply,  beside  that  the  8| 
more  agreeable  where  the  game  is  harder  to 
at,  and  where  it  does  not  h'e  so  thick  as  to  pi 
any  perplexity  or  confusion  in  the  pursuit 
these  reasons  the  country  gentleman,  like  tl 
seldom  preys  near  his  own  home. 

In  the  same  manner  I  have  made  a  m 
excursion  out  of  the  town,  which  is  the  gra 
of  game  for  sportsmen  of  my  species,  to  t 
fortune  in  the  country,  where  I  have  started 
al  subjects,  and  hunted  them  down,  with 
pleasure  to  myself,  and  I  hope  to  others, 
nere  forced  to  use  a  great  deal  of  diligence 
1  can  sprinff  anything  to  my  mind ;  whei 
town,  wnile  1  am  following  one  character,  it 
to  one  but  I  am  crossed  in  my  way  by  ai 
and  put  up  such  a  variety  of  odd  crcati 
both  sexes,  that  they  foil  the  scent  of  one  ai 
and  puzzle  the  chase.    My  greatest  diffici 
the  country  is  to  find  sport,  and  in  town  to 
it.    In  the  meantime,  as  I  have  given  a 
month's  rest  to  the  cities  of  London  and 
minster,  I  promise  myself  abundance  of  nei 
upon  my  return  thither. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  tb 
try,  since  I  find  the  whole  neighborhood  b 
grow  yery  inquisitive  after  my  name  and  • 
ler  ;  my  love  of  solitude,  taciturnity,  and  j 
lar  way  of  life,  having  raised  a  great  curn 
all  thoie  parts. 
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TIm  notions  whieh  liaT«  been  fhuned  of  me  are 
Tarioue :  some  look  upon  me  as  veiy  proud,  some 
as  very  modest,  and  some  as  rwy  melancholy. 
Will  Wimble,  as  mj  friend  the  butler  tells  me, 
observing  me  very  much  alone,  and  extremelj 
silent  when  I  am  in  company,  is  afraid  I  have 
killed  a  man.  The  countiy  people  seem  to  sus- 
pect me  for  a  conjurer ;  and  some  of  them  hear- 
mg  of  the  visit  which  I  made  to  Moll  White, 
wAl  needs  have  it  that  Sir  Roger  has  brought 
down  a  cunning  man  with  him,  to  cure  the  old 
woman,  and  free  ^e  countrv  from  her  charms. 
So  that  the  character  which  1  go  under  in  part  of 
the  neighborhood,  is  what  they  call  here  a  White 
WiUh. 

A  justice  of  peace,  who  lives  about  ^re  miles 
off,  and  is  not  of  Sir  Roger's  party,  has,  it  seems, 
said  twice  or  thrice  at  nis  table,  that  he  wishes 
Sir  Roger  does  not  harbor  a  Jesuit  in  his  house, 
and  that  he  thinks  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
would  do  very  well  to  make  me  give  some  account 
of  myself. 

On  the  other  side,  some  of  Sir  Roscr's  friends 
are  afraid  the  old  knight  is  imposed  UDon  by  a 
desiring  fellow ;  and  as  they  have  heard  that  he 
converses  very  promiscuously  when  he  is  in  town, 
do  not  know  but  he  has  brought  down  with  him 
some  discarded  whig,  that  is  sullen,  and  says 
nothing  because  he  is  out  of  place. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which  axe  here 
entertained  of  me,  so  that  I  pass  umong  some  for  a 
diiiaffected  person,  and  among  others  for  a  popish 
priest ;  amon?  some  for  a  wisard.  and  among  oth- 
ers for  a  murderer ;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason 
thai  I  can  imagine,  but  because  I  do  not  hoot,  and 
halloo,  and  make  a  noise.  It  is  true,  my  friend 
Sir  Rfl^r  tells  them,—"  That  it  is  my  way,"  and 
that  I  am  only  a  philosopher ; — but  this  will  not 
satisfy  them.  They  think  there  is  more  in  me 
than  lie  discovers,  and  that  I  ^  not  hold  my 
Umgne  for  nothing. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  shall  set  out  for 
London  to-morrow,  having  found  by  experience 
that  the  country  is  not  the  place  for  a  pernon  o( 
mj  temper,  who  does  not  love  jollity,  and  what 
ther  call  good  neighborhood.  A  man  that  is  out 
of  nomor  when  an  unexpected  guest  breaks  in 
npon  him,  and  docs  not  care  for  sacrificing  an 
anemoon  to  every  chance  comer — ^that  will  be  tlie 
master  of  his  own  time,  and  the  pursuer  of  his 
own  inclinations. — makes  but  a  very  unnociable 
fi^runr  in  this  kind  of  life.  I  shall  therefore  retire 
into  the  town,  if  I  may  make  use  of  that  phrase, 
and  get  into  the  crowd  again  as  fast  as  I  can,  in 
Older  to  be  alone.  I  can  tnere  raise  what  specu- 
lations I  please  upon  others  without  beiuij^  ob- 
■errcd  myself,  and  at  the  name  time  enjoy  all  the 
ifdvantages  of  company  with  all  the  pnvilogcs  of 
Bolitudp.  In  the  meanwhile,  to  finish  the  month, 
and  conclude  these  my  rural  Ki>eculations.  I  shall 
here  insert  a  letter  from  my  triend  Will  Uoncy- 
eomb.  who  has  not  lived  a  month  for  theme  forty 
Venn  out  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and  rallies  mc 
slier  his  way  upon  my  country  life. 

*  Dbab  Srsc., 

**  I  suppose  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of 
dairies,  or  smelling  to  a  lock  of  hay,  or  poHHing 
airsT  thv  time  in  some  innocent  country  diversion 
of  tfce  like  nature.  I  have  however  orders  from 
the  club  to  summon  thee  up  to  town,  bc'in«r  all  of 
«s  canted  ly  afraid  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  relinh 
our  eompanv.  after  thv  conversations  with  Moll 
White  auid  Will  Wimble.  Prithee  do  not  send  us 
■p  any  mme  stories  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  nor 
fr;;htfn  the  town  with  spirits  and  witches. — 
Thy  speenlationa  begin  to  smell  confoundedly  of 


woods  and  meadows.  If  thon  dost  not  come  up 
quickly,  we  shall  conclude  that  thou  art  in  love 
with  one  of  Sir  Roger's  daixy-maids.  Service  to 
the  knight  Sir  Andrew  is  ^wn  Uic  cock  of  tb9 
club  since  he  left  us,  and  if  he  does  not  retura 
quickly  will  make  every  mother's  son  of  us  eom* 
monw^th's-men. 

"  Dear  Spec.»  thine  eternally, 

"  Will  Hovxtoomb. 
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Qui,  Rut  tampui  quid  portalei  non  Ttdat,  sat  plara  )oqo|> 
tur,  aut  M  oitentat,  aut  oorum  quibaKom  eft  raiioiMm  no* 
habet,  i«  Ineptiu  eiw  dkitur.-— Tull 

That  man  mar  be  called  impertinent,  who  oonjUen  not  tbs 
dreuoifltanoes  or  time,  or  engroMee  the  oonTemJtion,  or  makes 
himMlf  the  eul^jeet  of  hie  cUaoourae,  or  pays  no  ngud  to  the 
oompany  he  la  in. 

Havivo  notified  to  my  good  friend  Sir  RoM 
that  I  should  set  out  for  London  the  next  daj,  hit 
horses  were  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  m  the 
evening;  and  attended  by  one  of  his  grooms,  I 
arrived  at  the  county-town  at  twilight,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the  staee-coach  the  day  following. 
As  soon  as  we  arrivea  at  the  inn,  the  servant  who 
waited  upon  me  inquired  of  the  chamberlain  in 
mv  hearing  what  eompanv  he  had  for  the  coachf 
The  fellow  answered,  "Mrs.  Betty  Arable,  the 
great  fortune,  and  the  widow  her  mother;  a  rfr- 
cniiting  ofiSoer  (who  took  a  place  because  they 
were  to  go) ;  young  'Squire  Quickset,  her  cousin 
(that  her  mother  wished  her  to  be  married  to); 
Ephraim  the  Quaker,  her  g^uardian  ;  and  a  gentle- 
man that  had  studied  himself  dumb  from  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley's."  I  observed  by  what  he  said 
of  myself,  that  according  to  his  office  he  dealt 
much  in  intelli^nce ;  and  doubted  not  but  there 
was  some  foundation  for  his  reports  of  the  rest  of 
the  company,  as  well  as  for  the  whimsical  account 
he  gave  of  me.  The  next  momincr  at  day -break 
we  were  all  called;  and  I,  who  know  my  own 
natural  shyness,  and  endeavor  to  be  as  little  liable 
to  be  disputed  with  as  possible,  dressed  immedi- 
ately that  I  might  make  no  one  wait.  The  first 
prcparaiion  for  our  setting  out  was,  that  the  cap- 
tain's half-pike  was  placed  near  the  coachman,  and 
a  drum  benind  the  coach.  In  the  meantime  the 
drummer,  the  captain's  equipage,  was  very  loud, 
"that  none  of  the  captain's  things  should  be  placed 
so  as  to  be  spoiled  ;"  upon  which  his  clouk-bog 
was  fixed  in  tnc  seat  of  tiie  coach;  and  the  captain 
himself,  according  to  a  frequent,  though  invidious 
behavior  of  military  men,  ordered  his  man  to  look 
sharp  that  none  but  one  of  the  ladies  should  liave 
theplace  he  had  taken  fronting  the  cuach-lwx. 

We  were  in  some  little  time  fixed  in  our  seats, 
and  sat  with  that  dislike  which  people  not  too 
good-natured  usually  conceive  of  each  other  at 
brst  sight.  The  cx)ach  jumbled  us  inscnnibly  into 
some  sort  of  familiarity  :  and  we  had  not  moved 
al>ovc  two  miles,  %rhcn  the  widow  asked  the  cap- 
tain what  success  he  had  in  his  recruiting?  The 
officer,  with  a  frankness  he  believed  very  graceful, 
told  her,  "that  indeed  he  had  hut  very  little  luck, 
and  had  suffered  much  by  desertion,  therefore 
should  be  glad  to  end  his  warfare  in  the  service 
of  her  or  her  fair  daughter.  In  a  word,"  continued 
he,  "I  am  a  soldier,  and  to  be  plain  is  my  charac- 
ter: you  see  mc,  Madam,  voung,  sound,  and  im- 
Sudcnt ;  take  me  yourself,  widow,  or  give  me  to 
cr,  I  will  be  wholly  at  your  disposaL  1  am  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  ha!"— This  was  followed  by  a 
vain  laugh  of  his  own,  and  a  deep  silence  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  company.  I  had  nothing  left  for 
it  but  to  fall  fast  asleep,  which  1  did  with  alV 
speed.    "Oomc,"  said  he,  "reaoVve  u^ii  \\,  ^% 
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will  iDoke  a  wedding  ■!  th«  next  town :  we  will 
oiake  this  plema«nt  companion  who  i«  fallen  asleep, 
to  be  the  bride-man ;  and,"  giving  the  Quaker  a 
elap  on  the  knee,  he  concluded,  "this  slj  saint, 
who,  I  will  warrant  you,  understands  what  is  what 
as  well  >s  yon  or  I,  widow,  shall  give  the  bride  as 
Cither."  The  Quaker,  who  happened  to  be  a  man 
of  smartness,  answered,  "Friena,  I  take  it  in  good 
part  that  thou  hast  given  me  the  authoritj  of  a 
lather  over  this  comelj  and  virtuous  child ;  and  I 
must  assure  thee,  that  if  I  have  the  giving  her,  I 
shall  not  bestow  her  on  thee.  Thj  mirth,  friend, 
savureth  of  follj ;  thou  art  a  person  of  a  light 
mind ;  thy  drum  is  a  trpe  of  thee — it  soundeth 
because  it  is  empty.  Verily,  it  is  not  from  thy 
fullness,  but  thy  eh'iptiness,  that  thou  hast  spoken 
this  day.  Friend,  friend,  we  have  hired  this  coach 
in  partnership  with  thee,  to  carry  us  to  the  great 
city ;  we  caunot  go  any  otlier  way.  This  worthy 
mother  must  hear  thee  if  thou  wilt  needs  utter  thy 
follies ;  we  cannot  help  it,  friend,  I  say :  if  thou 
wilt,  we  must  hear  thee ;  but  if  thou  wert  a  man 
of  understanding,  thou  wouldst  not  take  advaii- 
ta^  of  thy  coun^^us  countenance  to  abash  us 
ehildren  of  peace.— Thou  art,  thou  say  est,  a  sol- 
dier ;  eive  quarter  to  us,  who  cannot  resist  thee. 
Why  aidst  thou  fleer  at  our  friend,  who  feigned 
himself  asleep?  He  said  nothing;  but  how  dost  thou 
know  what  he  containeth?  If  thou  speakest  im- 
proper things  in  the  hearing  of  this  Tirtuous 
young  virgin,  consider  it  is  an  outrage  ajrainst  a 
distressed  person  that  cannot  get  from  tnee;  to 
apeak  indiscreetly  what  we  are  obliged  to  hear, 
by  bein^  hospea  up  with  thee  in  this  public 
Tehicle,  is  in  some  degree  assaulting  on  the  high* 
road." 

Here  Ephraim  paused,  and  the  captain  with  a 
happ^  and  uncommon  impudence  (which  can  be 
convicted  and  support  itself  at  the  same  time) 
cries,  "Faith,  friend,  I  thank  tliee;  I  should  have 
been  a  little  impertinent  if  thou  had»t  not  repri- 
manded mc.  Come,  thou  art,  I  see,  a  smoky  old 
fellow,  and  I  will  be  very  orderly  the  ensuing  part 
of  mv  journey.  I  was  going  to  give  myself  airs, 
but,  ladies,  I  beg  pardon." 

The  captain  was  so  little  out  of  humor,  and  our 
company  was  so  far  from  being  soured  by  this 
little  ruffle,  that  Ephraim  and  he  took  a  particular 
delight  in  being  agreeable  to  each  other  for  the 
future;  and  assumed  their  different  provinces  in 
the  conduct  of  the  company.  Our  reckonings, 
apartments,  and  accommodation,  fell  under  Ephra- 
im; and  the  captain  looked  to  all  disputes  upon 
the  road,  as  the  good  behavior  of  our  coachman, 
and  the  right  we  had  of  taking  place,  as  goine  to 
London,  o?  all  vehicles  coming  from  thence.  The 
occurrences  we  met  with  were  ordinary,  and  very 
little  happened  which  could  entertain  by  the  re- 
lation oi  them :  but  when  I  considered  the  com- 
pany we  were  in,  I  took  it  for  no  small  good- 
lortune,  that  the  whole  journey  was  not  spent  in 
impertinences,  which  to  one  pf#t  of  us  might  be 
an  entertainment,  to  the  otlier  a  sufferinir.  What 
therefore  Ephraim  said  when  we  were  almost  ar- 
rived at  London,  had  to  mo  an  air  not  only  of 
good  undcrKtanding,  but  good  breeding,  bpon 
the  young  lady's  expressing  lier  satisfaction  in  the 
Journey,  and  declaring  how  delightful  it  had 
been  to  her,  Ephraim  declared  himself  as  fol- 
lows: "  There  is  no  ordinary  part  of  human  life 
which  ezpresseth  so  much  a  ^ood  mind,  and  a 
ri^ht  inward  man,  as  his  behavior  upon  meeting 
with  stran^i^crs,  especially  such  as  may  seem  the 
most  unsuitable  companions  to  him :  such  a  man, 
when  he  fallcth  in  tne  way  with  persons  of  sim- 
plicity and  innocence,  however  knowing  he  may 
M  in  the  wayt  of  men,  will  not  vaunt  hiuiseu 


I  thereof,  but  will  the  rather  hide  bis  anperiofi 
them,  tJiat  he  may  not  be  painful  onto  tliem. 
good  friend,"  continued  he,  taming  to  the  vi 
"thee  and  I  are  to  part  by  and  by,  and  pern 
ture  we  may  never  meet  again ;  but  be  adviai 
a  plain  man :  modes  and  apparel  are  but  trii 
the  real  man,  therefore  do  not  think  such  a  m 
thyself  terrible  for  thy  garb,  nor  such  a  one  i 
contemptible  for  mine.  When  two  such  ■■ 
and  I  meet,  with  affections  as  we  ought  to 
toward  each  other,  thou  shouldst  rejoice  to  ac 
peaceable  demeanor,  and  I  should  be  ^lad  t 
tliy  strength  and  ability  to  protect  me  m  iL' 
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Quis  defllderio  dt  pndor,  ant  modus 

Tun  cfaari  oapititf^Iloa.  1  Od.  zxIt,  1. 

Such  wM  hit  worth,  oar  loot  it  sacb, 

Wo  cannot  Ioto  too  well,  or  gifeTo  too  modi. 

OlMSWO 

There  is  a  sort  of  delight,  which  is  altera 
mixed  with  terror  and  sorrow  in  the  contempl 
of  death.    The  soul  has  its  curiosity  mora 
ordinarily  awakened,  when  it  turns  its  tho 
upon  the  conduct  of  such  who  have  behaved  i 
selves  with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  cheerful,  i 
erous,  or  heroic  temper  in  uiat  extremity.    "V 
affected  with  these  rei^pective  mannera  of 
yior,  as  we  secretly  believe  the  part  of  the  > 
person  imitated  by  ourselves,  or  such  as  w 
asine  ourselves  more  particularly  capable  of. 
of  exalted  minds  march  before  us  like  prince 
are  to  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind  ralner  ai 
of   their  admiration   than    example.      Ho^ 
there  are  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upc 
imaginations,  than  those  which  are  raisec 
reflections  upon  the  exits  of  great  and  ezr 
men.    Innocent  men  who  have  suffered  as 
nals,  though  tliey  were  benefactors    to    1 
society,  seem  t#  oe  persons  of  the  higha 
tinction,  among  the  vastly  greater  numi 
human  race,  the  dead.    When  the  iniquity 
times  brought  Socrates  to  his  execution,  ho^ 
and  wonderful  is  it  to  behold  him,  unsu| 
by  anything  but  the  testimony  of  his  ow 
science  and  conjectures  of  hereafter,  rece 
poison  with  an  air  of  warmth  and  good- 
and,  as  if  going  on  an  agreeable  journey,  \ 
some  deity  to  make  it  fortunate! 

When  rhocion's  ^ood  actions  had  mot  i 
like  reward  from  his  country,  and  ho  was 
doath  with  many  other  of  his  friends,  tl 
wailing  their  fate,  he  walking  composedly 
the  place  of  his  execution,  how  gracefully 
support  his  illustrious  character  to  the  v 
instant!    One  of  Uie  rabble  spitting  at  hin 
passed,  with  his  usual  authority  he  called  i 
if  no  one  was  ready  to  teach  this  follow 
behave  himself.    When  a  poor-spirited 
that  died  at  tlie  same  time  for  his  crintcs,  I 
ed  himself  unmanfully,  he  n^buked  him  ^ 

auestiou,  "Is  it  no  consolation  to  such  a 
lou  art  to  die  with  Phocion?"  At  the 
when  he  was  to  die,  they  asked  what  coi 
he  had  for  his  son :  he  answered,  "To  fdi 
injury  of  the  Athenians."  Nioclos,  hit 
under  the  same  sentence,  desired  he  mig 
the  potion  before  him :  Phocion  said  "be 
never  had  denied  him  anything,  he  wc 
even  this,  the  most  difiicuft  request  ho  ] 
made.*' 

These  instances  were  very  noble  and  ft. 
the  reflections  of  those  sublime  spirits  o 
death  to  them  what  it  is  really  intended 
tlie  Author  of  nature,  a  relief  from  a  vario 
ever  subject  to  som>ws  and  difficulties. 
EpanuDondaa,  the  Theban  general,  hi 
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ceiTcd  m  flght  s  mortal  stab  with  a  sword,  which 
waa  left  in  his  bodr,  Uj  in  that  posture  till  he  had 
intalligeuGe  that  Lis  troops  had  obtained  the 
victory,  and  then  permitted  it  to  be  drawn  out,  at 
which  instant  he  expressed  himself  in  this  manner: 
"This  is  not  the  end  of  mj  life,  m^  fcllow-sol- 
dkra;  it  is  now  your  Epaminondas  is  born,  who 
dies  ID  so  much  glory." 

It  were  an  encuess  labor  to  collect  the  accounts, 
with  which  all  ages  have  filled  the  world,  of  noble 
md  heroic  minds  that  have  resigned  this  being, 
aa  if  the  termination  of  life  were  but  an  ordinary 
ODCiUTeuoo  of  it 

This  commonplace  way  of  thinking  I  fell  into 
ttom  an  awkward  endeavor  to  throw  off  a  real 
and  fresh  aflUction,  by  turning  over  books  in  a 
melancholy  mood;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove 
Cfiefii  which  touch  the  heart,  b^  applying  reme- 
dies which  only  entertain  the  imagination.  As 
therefore  this  paper  is  to  consist  of  anything  which 
ooacema  human  life,  I  cannot  help  letting  the 
praaant  subject  regard  what  has  been  the  lost 
object  of  my  eyes,  though  an  entertainment  of 


I  went  this  evening  to  visit  a  friend,  with  a 
daaijpi  to  rally  him,  upon  a  story  I  had  heard  of 
hia  intending  to  steal  a  marriage  without  the  pri- 
vitj  of  ua  his  intimate  friends  and  acquaintance. 
I  auat  into  hia  UMutment  with  that  intimacy 
wfaieh  I  have  done  lor  very  many  years,  and  wallt- 
ad  diicctljr  into  his  bed-chamber,  where  I  found 
my  friend  in  the  agonies  of  death. — What  could  I 
daf  The  innocent  mirth  of  my  thoughts  struck 
spoQ  me  like  the  most  flagitious  wickedness:  1  in 
TAUi  called  upon  him ;  he  was  senseless,  and  too 
fw  apent  to  have  the  lout  knowledge  of  my  sorrow, 
or  Miy  pain  in  himself.  Give  me  leave  Uien  to 
Innacribe  my  soliloouy,  as  I  stood  by  his  mother, 
dnmb  with  toe  weight  of  grief  for  a  son  who  was 
nor  and  her  comfort,  and  never  till  that  hour 
hia  birth  had  been  a  moment's  sorrow  to 


''How  surprising  is  the  change!  From  the  pos- 
maaum  of  vigorous  life  and  strength,  to  be  re- 
4aead  in  a  few  hours  to  this  fatal  extremity  1 
Those  lips  which  look  so  pale  and  livid,  within 
tbcae  lew  days  gave  delight  to  all  who  heard  thoir 
■Iterance;  it  was  the  business,  the  purpose  of  his 
being,  next  to  obeying  him  to  whom  he  is  gone, 
to  p&se  and  instruct,  and  that  for  no  other  end 
bot  to  please  and  instruct  Kindness  wa4  the 
motive  of  his  actions,  and  with  all  the  capacity 
mqoisita  for  making  a  figure  in  a  contentious 
world,  moderation,  good-natur^  affability,  temper- 
anoe,  and  dioHtity,  were  the  arts  of  his  excellent 
lifL— There  as  he  lies  in  helpless  a^ony.  no  wise 
moo  who  knew  him  so  well  as  I,  but  would  re- 
ngn  all  the  world  can  bestow  to  be  so  near  the 
•u  of  such  a  life.  Wliy  does  my  heart  so  little 
obey  my  reawn  as  to  lament  thee',  thou  excellent 
manf— Heaven  receive  him  or  restore  him! — Thy 
beloved  mother,  thy  obliged  friends,  thy  helpless 
■Ml ■Ills,  Stand  around  thee  without  distinction. 
How  much  wouldst  thou,  hadst  thou  thy  senses,  say 
la  each  of  us! 

**  Bot  now  that  good  heart  bursts,  and  he  is  at 
ML  With  that  breath  expired  a  soul  who  never 
ttdoLnd  a  passion  unfit  for  the  place  he  is  gone 
la.  Where  are  now  thy  plans  of  justM|^,  of  truth, 
af  honor  T  Of  what  use  the  volunMIr  thou  hast 
eoUated,  the  arguments  thou  host  invented,  tlie 
aaampltt  thou  hast  followed  ?  Poor  were  the  ex- 
pectataona  of  the  studious,  the  modest,  and  the 
food,  if  the  reward  of  their  labors  were  only  to 
m  expected  from  man.  No.  my  friend;  thy 
kteocMd  pleadinga,  thy  intended  good  offices  to 
thy  frionda,  thy  intended  aanrioea  to  thy  country. 


fire  already  performed  (as  to  thy  concern  in  them) 
in  his  sight,  before  whom  thepast,  present,  and 
future  appear  at  one  view.  'Wiiile  others  with 
their  talents  were  tonnented  with  ambition,  with 
vain-glory,  with  envy,  with  emulation— -bow  well 
didst  thou  turn  thy  mind  to  its  own  improvement 
in  things  out  of  tlie  power  of  fortune:  in  probity* 
in  integrity,  in  the  practice  and  study  of  justioel 
How  silent  thy  nassage,  how  private  thy  journey^ 
how  glorious  toy  end!  'Many  have  I  known 
more  famous,  some  more  knowing,  not  one  ao  in* 
nocent'"— R. 
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Opiferqoe  per  orbem 
Dix)r Ovii».  Met.,  1,  52L 

And  am  the  great  phjsldan  call'd  below.— -DsTMir. 

During  ray  absence  in  the  country,  'tevend 
packets  have  been  left  for  me,  which  were  not  for- 
warded to  roe,  because  I  was  expected  every  day 
in  town.  The  author  of  the  following  letter  dated 
from  Tower-hill,  having  sometimes  been  enter- 
tained with  some  learned  gcntlen]||i  in  plush- 
doublets,*  who  have  vended  their  wares  trom  a 
stage  in  that  place,  has  pleasantly  enough  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  no  less  a  sage  in  morality,  than 
those  are  in  physic.  To  comply  with  his  kind 
inclination  to  make  my  cures  famous,  I  shall  give 
you  his  testimonial  of  my  great  abilities  at  largo 
in  his  own  words. 


"Sia, 


Tower-hill,  July  5, 1711. 

"  Your  saying  the  other  day  there  is  something 
wonderful  in  uie  narrowness  of  those  minda 
which  can  be  pleased,  and  be  barren  of  bounty  to 
those  who  please  them,  makes  me  in  pain  that  I 
am  not  a  man  of  power.  If  I  were,  you  should 
soon  see  how  mucn  I  approve  your  speculationa. 
In  the  meantime,  I  beg  leave  to  supply  that  ina- 
bility with  the  empty  tribute  of  an  honest  mind, 
by  telling  you  plainly,  I  lore  and  thank  you  for 
your  daily  refreshments.  I  constantly  peruse 
your  paper  as  I  smoke  my  morning's  pipe 
(though  I  cannot  forbear  reading  the  motto  be- 
fore I  fill  and  light),  and  really  it  gives  a  grateful 
relish  to  every  whiif;  each  paragraph  is  fraught 
either  with  useful  or  dcligntful  notions,  and  I 
never  fail  of  being  highly  diverted  or  improved. 
The  variety  of  your  subject  surprises  me  as  much 
as  a  box  of  pictures  diu  formerly  in  which  there 
was  only  one  face,  that,  by  pulling  some  pieces 
of  isinglass  over  it,  was  changed  into  a  grave 
senator  or  a  Merry- Andrew,  a  patched  lady  or  a 
nuu,  a  beau  or  a  block -a-moor,  a  prude  or  a  co- 
quette, a  country  esquire  or  a  conjurer,  with  many 
other  difierent  representations  very  entertaining 
(as  you  are),  though  still  the  same  at  the  bottom. 
This  was  a  childi^  amusement,  when  I  was  car- 
ried away  with  outward  appearance ;  but  you 
make  a  deeper  impression,  and  affect  the  secret 
springs  of  tlie  mind ;  you  charm  the  fancy,  soothe 
the  passions,  and  insensibly  lead  tho  reader  to 
that  sweetness  of  temper  that  you  so  well  describe ; 
vou  rouse  generosity  with  that  spirit,  and  inculcate 
iiumanity  with  that  ease,  that  he  must  be  miserably 
stupid  that  is  not  affected  by  you.  I  cannot  soy, 
indeed,  that  you  have  put  impertinence  to  silence, 
or  vanity  out  of  countenance ;  but  methinks, 
you  have  bid  as  fair  fc  it  as  any  man  that  ever 
appeared  upon  a  public  stage ;  and  offer  an  in- 
fallible cure  of  vice  and  folly,  for  the  price  of  one 
penny.  And  since  it  is  uhuoI  for  those  who  receive 
oenent  by  such  famous  operators,  to  publish  an 
advertisement   that   others  may  reap   the  same 
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aAwmxAm,  T  tibink  vajmAt  obliged  to  deebn  to  all  i 
tbc  wond.  that  haTiDg  for  a  lon^  time  bven  sple- 
netic, ill-natured,  frnward.  soMncious  and  anao- 
eiable — hj  the  application  of  joor  medicines, 
taken  onW  with  huf  an  ounce  of  risht  Virginia 
tobacco  for  six  ftoccesiiire  momiiii^,  f  am  become 
open,  obliging,  officious,  frank,  and  hospiuble. 
I  am, 

"  Tour  hamUe  ierrant  and  great  admirer, 

"Obobab  Taosrr." 

The  careful  father  and  humble  petitioner  here- 
after mentioned,  who  are  under  diflSculties  about 
the  just  oianagement  of  fans,  will  soon  receive 
proper  ad  verti  Wurmen  Is  relating  to  the  profossors 
in  tliat  Ix'haif,  with  their  places  of  abode  and  me- ' 
(hods  of  teaching. 

"Sim,  July  5,  1711.     \ 

"In  your  Spectator  of  June  the  27  th.  you  tran- 
■eribe  a  letter  sent  to  yon  from  a  new  sort  of 
muster- niSMUT,  who  teaches  ladies  the  whole  exer- 
cise of  the  fan.  1  have  a  daughter  just  come  to 
town,  who  t]|f  ugh  she  has  always  held  a  fan  in 
her  lumd  at  proper  times,  yet  tthe  knows  no  more 
how  to  une  it  according  to  true  discipline,  than 
an  awkward  school-boy  does  to  make  use  of  his 
new  sword.  I  have  sent  for  her  on  purpose  to 
loun  the  exercise,  the  being  already  very  well 
accompli Khed  in  all  other  arts  which  are  neoes- ; 
tary  for  a  yoxine  lady  to  understand  ;  my  request 
iSj  that  you  will  speak  to  your  correspondent  on . 
my  behaJf,  and  in  your  next  paper  let  n>e  know  j 
vnat  he  <rxpects.  either  by  the  month  or  the  quar- 
ter for  teaching ;  and  where  he  keeps  his  place 
of  rendezvouH.  I  have  a  son  too,  whom  I  would 
fain  have  taught  to  gallant  fans,  and  should  be 
^ad  to  know  what  tne  gentleman  will  have  for 
teaching  them  both.  I  finding  fans  for  practice  at 
roy  own  expense.  This  infonnation  will  in  the 
highest  manner  oblige,  Sir.  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Wiluam  Wiseackk." 

"As  soon  as  my  son  is  perfect  in  this  art 
(which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  year's  time,  for  the 
boy  is  pretty  apt),  I  design  he  shall  learn  to  ride 
the  great  none  (although  he  is  not  yet  above 
twenty  years  old),  if  his  mother,  whose  daiiing 
ha  is,  will  venture  him." 
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To  THI  SriCTATOE. 


"  Tlbe  humbU  Petition  of  Betyandn  Baty,  Oeni. 

"  nowxni, 

"That  it  was  your  petitioner's  misfortune  to 
walk  to  Hackney  chureh  last  Sunday,  whore  to 
his  great  amaxcnient  he  met  with  a  soldier  of  your 
own  training ;  she  furls  a  fan,  recovere  a  fan,  and 
ffoes  through  the  whole  exercise  of  it  to  admira- 
tion. This  well-managed  officer  of  yours  has,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  the  ruin  of  above  five  young 
Kentlemcu  iMtside  myself,  and  still  goes  on  lay- 
ing waste  whcresf^ever  she  comes,  whereby  tne 
whole  village  is  iu  great  dangor.  Our  humble 
reauost  is  therefore,  that  this  hold  Amazon  be 
oraered  immediately  to  lay  down  her  arms,  or 
that  you  would  issue  forth  an  order,  that  we  who 
have  been  thus  injured  may  mt'C't  at  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous,  and  there  be  taught  to  ma- 
nage our  snuff-boxes,  in  such  a  manner  as  we 
Day  be  an  equal  match  for  her ; 

*'  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,"  etc. 

R. 


1  HAVE  somewhere  read  of 
whc  used  in  his  private  offices  of  devotion 

Five  thanks  to  Heavtm  that  he  was  bon 
rem  hman :  for  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  ii  i 
peculiar  blessing  tnat  I  was  bom  an  Engliahn 
Among  many  outer  reasons,  I  think  myaeli  v 
happy  in  my  country,  as  the  language  d  i 
wonderfully  adapted  'to  a  man  who  is  sparing 
his  words. 'and  an  enemy  to  loquacity. 

As  I  have  frequently  reflected  on  m^  good 
tune  in  tliis  particular,' I  shall  communicate  te 
public  my  speculations  on  the  English  toii| 
not  doubting  but  they  will  be  acceptable  ta 
my  curious  readers. 

The  English  delight  in  silence  more  than 
other  European  nation,  if  the  remarks  which 
made  on  us  by  foreigners  are  true.  Our  disoo 
is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but  falls 
more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our  neigk 
ing  countries ;  as  it  is  obser^'ed,  that  the  m 
of  our  writings  is  thrown  much  closer  togel 
and  lies  in  a  narrower  compass  than  is  nsiu 
the  works  of  foreign  authors ;  for,  to  £avor 
natural  taciturnity,  when  we  are  obliged  to  i 
our  thoughts,  we  do  it  in  the  shortest  way  wit 
able,  and  give  as  quick  a  birth  to  our  conoepi 
as  possible. 

This  humor  shows  itself  in  several  remarks 
we  may  make  upon  the  English  language, 
first  of  all  by  its  aboundinjj^  in  monoeyllji 
which  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
thoughts  in  few  sounds.  This  indeed  take 
from  the  elegance  of  our  tongue,  but  at  the  . 
time  expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest  ma* 
and  consequently  answers  the  first  dcsic 
speech  better  than  the  multitude  of  Sylu 
which  makes  the  words  of  other  languages 
tunable  and  sonorous.  The  sounds  of  onr 
lish  words  are  commonly  like  those  of  al 
music,  short  and  transient,  which  rise  and  p 
upon  a  single  touch ;  those  of  other  languag« 
like  the  notes  of  wind-instruments,  sweet 
swelling,  and  lengthened  out  into  a  variet 
modulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that  i 
the  words  are  not  monosyllables,  we  often 
them  so,  so  much  as  lies  iu  our  power,  \r 
rapidity  of  pronunciation  ;  as  it  generally 
pens  in  most  of  our  long  words  which  ai 
rived  from   the    Latin,   where   we  contrac 
leiieth  of  the  syllables  that  gives  them  a 
and  solemn  air  in  their  owu  langnajge,  to 
them  more  proper  for  dispatch,  ana  more 
fonnable  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue.    Th 
may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words,  as  "  11^ 
conspiracy,  theater,  orator,"  etc 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  h 
late  years  made  a  very  considerable  alterati 
our  language,  by  closing  in  one  syllable  th 
luiiiation  of  our  preterperfect  tense,  as  in 
words,  "drown'd,  walk  d,  arriv'd,"  for  "dro 
walked,  arrived,'*  which  has  very  much 
gured  the  ^ngue,  and  turned  a  tenth  part  i 
smoothestl^^rds  into  so  many  clusters  of  i 
nants.  TnPis  the  more  remarkable,  becan 
want  of  vowels  in  our  language  has  bee 
general  complaint  of  our  politest  authors 
nevertheless  are  the  men  that  hare  made 
retrenchments,  and  consequently  very  mm 
creased  our  former  scarcity. 

This  reflection  on  the  words  that  end  ii 
haTe  heard  in  conversation  from  one  of  the  gi 
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ifenivtM  thife  ase  hia  pndoeed.*  I  think  we!  I  ham  odIy  considered  our  language  aa  it  shoin 
may  add  to  the  ioreg«>ing  obaerration,  the  chance  ;  the  genius  and  natural  tt^mper  of  the  Engliah, 
vhich  haa  happened  in  our  language,  hj  the  ;  whicn  ia  modeai,  thuughtful  and  sincere,  and 
abbreriation  of  several  words  that  are  terminated  wluch  perhaps  may  recommend  the  people,  though 
in  •<  eth/'  by  substituting  au  s  in  the  room  of  the  '  it  has  spoiled  the  tou^ie.  We  might  perhaps  car- 
laai  syllable,  aa  in  "  drowns,  walks,  arrires,"  ;  ry  the  same  tiiought  into  other  languu^,  and  de« 
and  innumerable  other  words,  which  in  the  pro-  ouce  a  great  part  of  what  is  peculiar  to  them 
Bunciation  of  our  fon.*fathera  were  "  drowucth, '  from  the  genius  of  Uie  people  who  speak  them, 
walkelh,  arriveth."  This  has  wonderfully  mul- 1  It  is  certain,  the  light  talkative  humor  of  the 
tiplied  a  letter  which  was  before  too  frcNqueut  in  |  French  has  not  a  little  infecti*d  their  tongue,  which 
Ina  fingliah  tongue,  and  added  to  that  hissing  in  micht  be  shown  by  many  instancef^;  as  the  genioa 
fmr  lan^age,  which  is  taken  so  much  notice  of  |  of  me  Italians,  which  is  so  much  addicted  to  musio 
faj  foieijpiers ;  but  at  the  same  time  humors  our  <  and  ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their  words  and 
taciturnity,  and  eases  us  of  many  superfluoua  ,  phrases  to  those  particular  uses.    The  statoltnosa 


and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  shows  itself  to  per- 
fection in  the  solemnity  of  their  language  ;  and 
the  blunt  honest  humor  of  the  German  sounds  bet- 
ter in  the  roughness  of  the  High-Dutch,  than  it 
would  in  a  politer  tongue. — C. 


^Uafalea. 

I  mi^t  here  obaervo,  that  the  same  single  letter 
QB  many  oocasiona  does  the  office  of  a  whole 
word,  and  represents  the  "his"  and  "her"  of 
our  forefathers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  ear  of 
a  foreigner,  which  is  the  best  Judge  in  this  case, 
voald  very  much  disapprove  of  sucn  innovations, 
which  imleed  we  do  ourselves  in  some  measure, 
hf  ictaining  the  old  termination  in  writing,  and 
in  all  aolemn  offices  of  our  religion. 

Aa  in  the  instances  I  have  given  we  have  cpi- 
UMoiaed  many  of  our  particular  words  to  the  ae- 
triment  of  our  tongue,  so  on  other  occasions  we 
have  diBwn  two  woras  into  one,  which  has  likewise 
Terr  mach  untuned  our  language,  and  clogged  it 
wiu  consonants — aa  "mayn't  can't,  uian't, 
WOB  V  and  the  like,  for  "  may  not,  cannot,  shall 

aoi,wiU  not>"eie.  ^     ^ 

It  ia  perhaps  this  humor  of  speaking  no  more  this  island  has  pnnluced.  I  have  read  all  the  mo- 
an we  needs  muat,  which  haa  so  miserably  cur-  ralists  upon  the  subject,  but  could  never  find  any 
n^j  _*  A^    ^t_ _.  •_   *_^  _.!•  !^     eflRftct  their  discourses  had  upon  me,  but  to  add  to 

my  misfortune  by  new  thoughts  and  ideas,  and 
making  me  mure  ready  in  my  language,  and  capa- 
ble of  sometimes  mixing  seeming  truths  with  my 
improbabilities.  With  this  strong  passion  toward 
falsehood  in  this  kind,  there  does  not  live  an  hon* 
ester  man,  or  a  sincerer  friend ;  but  my  imagina- 
tion runs  away  with  me;  and  whatever  is  started, 
ggercl  ez- !  I  have  such  a  scene  of  adventures  appear  in  an 
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^Puthiii  mendador.— IIOR.  2  EplL112. 

A  graater  liar  IhutbU  neTvr  bred.     ^ 

AcooBDixG  to  the  request  of  this  strango  fellow, 
I  shall  print  the  following  letter : 

"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"I  shall  without  any  manner  of  preface  or  apol- 
ogy acquaint  you,  that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been, 
from  my  youth  upward,  one  of  the  greatest  liara 


aome  of  our  words,  that  in  familiar  writ- 
iiga  and  conversations  they  often  lose  all  but 
Ihtir  flnt  syllables,  aa  in  "  mob.  rep.  pos.  incog." 
ad  the  like ;  and  as  all  ridiculous  words  make 
first  entry  into  a  language  by  familiar 
1  dare  not  answer  for  Uiesejthat  they 
vili  BOt  in  time  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  our 
Im^e.  We  see  aome  of  our  pools  have  been  ao 
iwfaatreet  aa  to  imitate  Hudibras's  doggerel  ez- 

inmicBS  in  their  serious  compositions,  by  throw-   instant  before  me,  that  I   cannot  help  uttering 
■g  OBl  the  signs  of  our  substantives  which  are   them,  though,  to  my  inime<liato  confusion,  I  can- 

itial   to  the  Euglihh   language.     Nay,  this   not  but  know  I  am  liable  to  be  detected  by  the 

or  of  shortening  our  language  had  once  run  !  first  man  I  meet, 
m^,  that  Some  of  our  celebrated  authors,  among  |      "  Upon  occasion  of  the  mention  of  the  battle  of 
vhom  we  may  reckon  Sir  Roger  L'EHtrange  in    Pultowa,*  I  could  not  f(tH>ear  giving  an  account 


pvtiealar,  began  to  prune  their  words  of  all  I  of  a  kiiiAman  of  mine,  a  young  lucrcliant  who  was 
Huperfluous  letters,  as  tney  termed  them,  in  order  ;  bred  at  Moscow,  that  had  too  much  mettle  t4>  at- 
to  adjcici  the  spelling  to  the  pronunciation  ;  i  tend  books  of  entrio.4  and  iiccounts,  when  there  was 
vhich  would  have  coiUfounded  all  our  ctymolo-  j  so  active  a  scene  in  the  country  where  lie  resided, 
lies,  and  have  quite  destroyed  our  tongue.'  |  and  followed  the  Czar  as  a  voluntei>r.     This  worm 

We  mav  here  likewise  observe,  that  our  proper  youth  (bom  at  the  instant  the  thing  was  Npokcn  of) 
■mes,  wlien  familiarized  in  English,  ^eneriuly  I  was  the  man  who  unhorsed  the  Swedinh  general ;  he 
dvindle  to  monosyllables,  whereas  m  other  I  was  the  occasion  that  the  Muscovites  kept  tlieir 
■odem  languages  thev  receive  a  softer  turn  on  i  fire  in  so  soldier-like  a  manner;  and  brought  up 
this  occasion,  by  the  ai[dition  of  a  new  syllable. —  I  those  troops  which  were  c^jvcretl  frojn  the  enemy 
Xick,  in  Italian,  is  Nicolini  :  Jock,  in  French, :  at  the  beginning  of  the  day;  beside  this,  he  had  at 
Jesnnot ;   and  m>  of  the  rest.  I  last  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  man  who  took  Count 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  language  i  Piiwr.f  With  all  this  fire  I  knew  my  cousin  to 
which  is  a  great  instance  of  our  frugality  of  j  be  the  civilest  creaturt!  in  the  world.  He  never 
vords.  and  that  is  the  suppressing  of  several  par-  .  made  any  impertinent  show  of  his  valor,  and  then 
ticles  which  must  bo  pnKluced  in  <»ther  tongues  to  he  had  an  excellent  genius  for  the  world  in  every 
Mike  a  sentenre  inf>11igiMe.  This  perplexes  the  i  other  kind.  I  hatl  Tetters  from  him  (here  I  felt 
bwt  writers,  when  they  find  the  relatives 'whom,' j  in  my  pocketJi)  that  exactly  Rpoke  the  Czar'a 
•which.'  «r  'they,'  at"  their  mercy,  whether  they  i  character,  which  I  knew  jKj'rfeclly  well  ;  and  I 
■av  have  admission  or  not ;  and  wjU^Krer  he  de- '  could  not  forlxjar  concluding,  that  1  lay  with  his 
ei^  antil  we  have  something  likMh  academy,  '  imiwrial  maiesty  twice  or  thrice  a  we»'k  all  tlie 


ftat  by  the  best  authorities  and  niles  drawn  from 
the  analogy  of  languages,  shall  settle  all  contro- 
vmies  between  grammar  and  idiom. 


•lUs 


M  ptrAmMj  Dean  Swift,  who  hM  made  the  Mine 
In  hi*  propoMl  fnr  rometing,  improTlnr,  and 
tooc«M,ete.    Bee  SvifVs  Worka 


while  he  lodged  at  Deptford.^      What  is  worse 
than  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  spi>ak  to  me  but 

•  Fought  July  ft,  17W.  between  Charlen  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
Peter  I,  Emperor  of  Kussia;  wherein  Chsrlo*  wan  entirety 
def«ted. 

-I  Prime  Minister  of  Charlcn  XII. 

;  In  11^  q>ring  of  Uie  year  lOM. 
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yoa  give  me  some  oceaiioii  of  eoming  out  with 
one  lie  or  other,  that  has  neither  wit,  humor,  pros- 
pect of  interest,  or  any  other  motive  that  I  can 
think  of  in  nature.  The  other  day,  when  one 
was  commending  an  eminent  and  learned  diWne, 
what  occaiiion  in  the  world  had  I  to  sav,  'Mc- 
thinks  he  would  look  more  yenerable  if  no  were 
not  so  fair  a  man  V  I  remember  the  company 
smiled.  1  have  seen  the  gentleman  since,  and  he  is 
coal  black.  I  have  intimations  every  day  in  my  life 
that  nobody  believes  me;  yet  I  am  never  the  Ix'ttcr. 
I  was  saying  something  the  other  day  to  an  old 
friend  at  Wiirs  coffee-house,  and  he  made  me  no 
manner  of  answer;  but  told  me  that  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Tully  the  orator  having  two  or  three  times 
together  said  to  him,  without  receiving  any  ans- 
wer, 'that  upon  his  honor  ho  was  but  that  very 
month  forty  years  of  age,'  Tully  answered, '  Sure- 
ly you  think  me  the  most  incredulous  man  in  the 
world,  if  I  do  not  bolicvo  what  you  have  told  me 
every  day  these  ten  years/  The  mischief  of  it  is 
I  find  myself  wonderfully  inclined  to  h<ive  been 
present  at  every  occurrence  that  is  spoken  of  be- 
fore me;  this^pn  led  me  into  many  inconveniences, 
but  indeed  they  have  been  the  fewer,  because  I  am 
no  ill-natured  man,  and  never  speak  thint^  to  any 
man's  disadvantage.  1  never  directly  defame,  but 
1  do  what  is  as  b^  in  the  consequence,  for  I  have 
often  made  a  man  say  such  and  such  a  lively  ex- 
pression, who  was  bom  a  mere  elder  brother. 
Wlien  one  has  said  in  my  hearing,  '  such  a  one  is 
no  wiser  than  ho  should  be,'  I  immediately  have 
replied, '  Now  'faith,  1  cannot  see  that ;  he  said  a 
very  good  thing  to  my  lord  such-a-one.  upon  such 
an  occasion,'  and  the  like.  Such  an  honest  dolt 
as  this  has  been  watched  in  every  expression  he 
uttered,  upon  my  recommendation  of  him,  and  con- 
sequeutly  been  subject  to  the  more  ridicule.  I 
once  endteavored  to  cure  myself  of  this  impertinent 
quality,  and  resolved  to  hold  my  tongue  for  seven 
aays  together  ;  I  did  so  ;  but  then  1  had  so  many 
winks  and  unnecessary  distortions  of  my  face  upon 
what  anylx>dy  else  said,  that  1  found  I  only  forUire 
the  ex])reshion,  and  that  I  still  lied  in  my  heart  to 
every  man  I  met  with.  You  are  to  Know  one 
thing  (which  I  believe  you  will  say  is  a  pity  con- 
sidering the  u>e  I  should  have  made  of  it),  I 
never  traveled  in  my  life;  but  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther I  could  have  spoken  of  any  foreign  country 
with  more  familiarity  than  I  do  at  present,  in  com- 
pany who  are  strangers  to  me.  I  have  cursed  the 
inns  in  Genuany;  commended  the  brothels  at  Ve- 
nice—the freedom  of  conversation  in  France  ;  and 
though  I  was  never  out  of  this  dear  town,  and 
fifty  miles  about  it,  have  been  three  nights  togeth- 
er aogged  by  bravos,  for  an  intrigue  with  a  car- 
dinal's mistress  at  Rome. 

"  It  were  endless  to  give  you  particulars  of  this 
kind;  but  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  there 
are  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  us  in  this  town — I 
mean  by  this  town  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster— 1  say  there  are  in  town  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  us  to  make  a  society  amonc  ourselves  ;  and 
since  we  caimot  be  believed  any  longer,  I  beg  of 
jrou  to  print  this  my  letter,  that  we  may  meet  to- 
gether, and  be  under  such  regulation  as  there  may 
be  no  o('.ca.«ion  for  belief  or  confidence  among  us. 
If  you  think  fit,  we  might  bo  called  '  the  histo- 
rians,* for  liar  is  become  a  very  harsh  word.  And 
that  a  inenilM*r  of  the  society  may  not  hereafter  be 
ill  roceivt^l  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  desire  you 
would  explain  a  little  this  sort  of  men,  and  not 
let  us  historians  be  ranked,  as  we  are  in  the  inia- 
rinations  of  ordinary  people,  among  common 
liars,  makcbates,  impostors  and  incendiaries. — 
For  your  instruction  liercin,  you  are  to  know  that 
a  historian  in  conversation  is  only  a  person  of 


■o  pregnant  a  fancy,  that  he  eaanot  be  eontan 
with  ordinary  occnnrencoe.    I  know  a  man 
quality  of  our  order,  who  is  of  the  wrong  aide 
rorty-three,  and  has  been  of  that  age,  accord 
to  Tully 's  jest,  for  some  years  since,  whoae  i 
is  upgn  the  romantic.    Give  him  the  least  oi 
sion,  and  he  will  tell  yoa  something  so  very  ] 
ticular  that  happened  in  such  a  year,  and  in  a 
company,  where  by-the-bye  was  present  sac 
one,  who  was  afterward  made  such  a  thing, 
of  all  these  circumstances,  in  the  best  lansusg 
Uio  world,  he  will  join  together  with  such  pn 
ble  incidents  an  account  that  shows  a  perioi 
the  deepest  penetration,  the  honestest  mind, 
withal  something  so  humble  when  he  spoaki 
himself,  that  you  would  admire.    Dear  Sir,  ^ 
should  this  be  lying?  there  is  nothing  so  insti 
ive.     He  has  withal  the   gravest  aspect— sc 
;  thing  so  very  venerable  and  great  1    Anothe 
'  these  historians  is  a  young  man  whom  we  wi 
tkke  in,  though  he  extremely  wants  parts:  as 
pie  send  children   (before  they  can  learn  i 
'  thing)  to  school,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  ^ 
>  He  tells  things  which  have  nothing  at  all  in  tl 
■  and  can  neiuier  please  nor  displease,  but  van 
I  take  up  your  time  to  no  manner  of  purposi 
manner  of  delight ;  but  he  is  good-natured, 
I  does  it  because  he  loves  to  be  saying  somet 
to  you,  and  entertain  you. 

"  1  could  name  you  a  soldier  that  hath  « 
very  great  things  without  slaughter ;  he  is  p 
giousTy  dull  and  slow  of  head,  but  what  he 
say  is  forever  false,  so  that  we  must  have  hin 
"  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  one  more,  w 
a  lover ;  he  is  the  most  afflicted  creature  ii 
world  lest  what  happened  between  him   m 

{^reat  beauty  should  ever  be  known.  Yet  i 
le  comforts  himself,  'Hang  the  jade  her  wo 
If  money  can  keep  the  slut  trusty,  I  will  c 
though  I  mortgage  every  acre  ;  Antony  and 
patra  for  that ;  All  for  Love  and  the  World 
Lost.' 

**  Then,  Sir,  there  is  mv  little  merchant,  h 

J  Indigo  of  the  'Change,  there  is  my  man  fbi 

;  and  gain ;  there  is  tare  and  tret,  there  is  lyh 

round  the  globe;  he  has  such  a  prodij^ious  ii 

gcnce,  he  knctws  all  the  Frencli  are  doing,  or 

we  intend  or  ought  to  intend,  and  has  it 

such  hands.    But,  alas,  whither  am  I  runnii 

while  I  complain,  while  I  remonstrate  to  you 

all  this  is  a  lie,  and  there  is  not  one  sucti  c 

of  quality,  lover,  soldier,  or  merehant,  as  i 

now  described  in  the  whole  world  that  I  km 

But  1  will  catch  myself  once  in  my  life,  a 

spite  of  nature  speak  one  truth,  to  wit,  that 

T.  "  Your  humble  servant," 


No.  137.]    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  IT 

At  hoc  etiam  ncrrin  ncmper  libera  ftienint.  tioiem 
deront,  dolervnt,  suo  poUiu  quam  alteriiu  arbitrio. 

Eren  ulaToa  wrre  always  at  liberty  to  fear,  r^)ol 
grioTe,  at  their  own  rather  than  anoUxer'«  ploaaure. 

It  is  no  small  concern  to  me,  that  I  £ 
many  complaints  from  that  part  of  ma 
whose  poi^n  it  is  to  live  in  servitude,  that 
wh(»m  th^Mepend  upon  will  not  allow  tl 
be  even  a8Hi(>py  ^  their  condition  will  ad 
There  are,  as  these  unhappy  correspondei 
form  me,  masters  who  are  offended  at  a  d 
countenance,  and  think  a  servant  is  broke 
from  them,  if  he  does  not  preserve  the  \ 
awe  in  their  presence.  There  is  one  who  si 
he  looks  satisfied,  his  master  asks  him,  ' 
makes  him  so  port  this  morning?'*  if  f 
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soar,  "  Muk  jt,  Simh,  Are  not  jou  |Mud  your  to  do,  when  oar  good  lady,  with  all  the  patienee 

wag«a  T"      Tna  poor  creatiirei  live  in  the  most  in  the  world,  telU  us  as  plain  as  she  can  speak, 

ejrtrame  misery  together ;  the  master  knows  not  that  she  will  have  temper  because  we  have  no 

how  to  preserre  respect,  nor  the  senrant  how  to  manner  of  understanding ;   and  begins  again  to 

S've  it.    It  seems  this  person  is  of  so  sullen  a  na-  dress,  and  see  if  wo  can  find  out,  of  ourselTos, 

re  that  he  knows  but  little  satisfaction  in  the  what  we  are  to  do.     When  she  is  dress^l  she 

nidat  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  secretly  frets  to  see  g^s  to  dinner,  and  after  she  has  disliked  eveiy- 

any  appearance  of  content  in  one  that  lives  upon  thins  there  fiff  csUa  for  her  coach,  then  com- 

the  hundredth  part  of  his  income,  while  he  is  uu-  manas  it  in  again,  and  then  she  will  not  go  out  aft 

happy  in  the  possession  of  the  whole.    Uneasy  all,  and  then  will  go,  too,  and  orders  the  chariot, 

persons,  who  cannot  possess  their  own  minds.  Now,  ffood  Mr.  Specter,  1  desire  you  would,  in  thn 

vcnit  their  spleen  upon  all  who  depend  upon  them:  behalf  of  all  who  serve  frowara  ladies,  give  out 

which,  I  think,  is  expressed  in  a  lively  manner  in  in  y^our  paper  tliat  nothing  can  be  done  without  al- 

the  following  letters :  lowing  time  for  it,  and  uiat  one  cannot  be  back 

again  with  what  one  was  sent  for,  if  one  is  called 

**  Sim,                                           August  2, 1711.  YmcIh  before  one  can  go  a  step  for  what  they  want 

"  I  have  read  your  Spectator  of  the  third  of  the  And  if  you  please,  let  them  know  that  all  mia- 

last  month,  and  wish  1  had  the  happiness  of  being  tresses  are  as  like  as  all  servants. 

prcfored  to  serve  so  good  a  master  as  Sir  Roger.  "  I  am  your  loving  friend. 

The  character  of  mv  master  is  the  very  reverse  of  "  PAHKNca  Giodt." 
that  ^;ood  and  gentle  knight's.    All  his  directions 


eiEcellent  way  6t  his  is.  it  he  sets  me  anything  to  Po«[,l^  ^f  ^^^7  \l^^^.  "^'^^  ^^  ^«»«J>t.  and 

drwhichh.^nows  mist  necessarily  lie  uplialf  t^l^  "^^  i^??  f" LT,f  .^^^^ 

•  day,  he  calls  ten  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ,\^  w  J^.^'^ri^^^^ 

to  kiiwwhethcrl  have  done  yeL    This  is  his  man-  ^^^J^Z^^.""»?%H'^ilP^:. 

ssru; 

iumsi 

cioua 

duced  to  it,  would  not  be  hired  by  any  man  liv- 
g)  lament  that  he  is  troubled  with  the  most 


to  know  whether  I  have  done  yet.    This  is  his  man-  "  VCi  Y«  :i„;tl^\^  v«"^^^^  ♦!..* 

ner:  and  the  same  perversenei  runs  through  all  his       ^^'^^  '^  something  very  unaccountable,  that 

«H» ,  wiu  M«3  naiuv  y^t  t^ii>«:uwo«  uu«  mii  vu^u  «u»  mio  pg^ple  caiinot  put  thcmselvcs  m  the  condition  of 

acaons,  according  as  the  circumstances  vary.    Be-  J,  * '  *« J^  1"  iLv,  JL TiT ^tlT-^i.^^  *lJi  «^»-:Vi«l  *t!^ 

-.:j    .11  tvi^  u^  r^  »^  ....»:«:  v.—  ^i.-*  u«  /..u..u.  tlie  persons  below  them,  when  they  consider  the 

»dc  all  thw,  he  .8  BO  .ujpiciou..  that  he  aubmiU  ^^^^^^j^  ^.^y  _i„.    5^  there  is  nothing  more 

huiuielftolUedrudgetyofa«py.    Hei.asunhap-  ^^  t^^^t"  see  a  fellow  (who  if  '■- 

py  hm»elf  u  he  luakn  hi.  senranto ;  he  is  con-  „j„^'t„  ^  ^„„,d  „„t  ^  ^i^a^b 

aumlywatehing  us,  and  we  differ  n..  more  ID  plea-  ;        i,„ent  that  he  is  troubled  with^ 

aiue  and  liberty  than  as  a  taller  and  a  prisoner.    He  "^iiT^  j   '  71  r:„,„ 

Uv>  tmps  for  faulto ;  anj"  no  sooner  nuikea  a  dis-  ''",'^'i*^,  f "^ ',?.S!  »!f " ;..  ,^ 

coVery,  tut  faUs  into  such  language,  a.  I  am  more  „  " J'""  f;.  f  *'^'  ^..^dV^. 

..v-jJLi  .r  t. : t t:_?  .u—  *-.  u.: Common  life  to  urge,  that  he  who  is 


far  ont  of 
not  master 


■hall  U-lly..umTca=«  inaword,  •  being  used  worse  lu  "TJ^ ''riI''^,^nTJ"'iV  .T.i.'!t."i  "^^^  ^"' 

than  I  a<ierveJ,  I  cared  less  to  deserve  weU  than  ^^Sr"^   r„T      >*■  ,u"  ^f™  ^  ^'^  "^C""'"". 

I  .     •  done  '  wherein  they  may  m  themselves  be  supposed  to 

«*  r  o...  e:,  •««-  k.,»ui^  .^..^f  ^  ""fit  to  attend  to  their  master's  concerns  by 

1  am,  bir,  your  humble  servant,  *             ^     l-       *.     At.  •              v     •      "^ 

'       *  ^               ^                  '        ^^  reason  of  anv  attention  to  their  own,  he  is  so 

Kalph  Yalkt.  g(iod  as  to  place  himself  in  their  condition.     I 

**  DxAB  Ma.  SrccTKa,  thought  it  very  becoming  in  him,  when  at  dinner 

"  I  am  the  next  thing  to  a  lady's  woman,  and  **^"  °^^*;^  ^f-^\**«  'S'"*®  ^  ^J^^^^^^r  ^'*'  T"^.'  ""^ 

am  under  Iwth  niv  lady  and  her  woman.     1  am  so  ™"^  atteii.lants.    He  said.      One  of  mv  footmen 

ii^.-d  by  theni  both,  that  i  should  be  very  glad  to  l«  T"**  V*  ^^'^  ^eddmg  of  his  sister.  anJ-Uie  other 

see  them  in  the  Sp.«tcr.     My  lady  herself  il  of  no  {  f«  "^^^^  ^'^P*^^^  ^?  ^Jf»''  ^*"»«  ^'^  ^*^^«^  ^*^ 

mind  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  her  woman  ^^^  '^^  ^^^^  ago.  —  1 . 
is  of  twenty  niind.s  in  a  moment.  ,  My  lady  is  one 


that  never  knows  what  to  do  with  herself;  alie  No.  138.]     WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST   8,   1711. 

pulls  oil  and  put.s  off  everything  nlie  wears  twenty  ^yt^  ^^  „  „^„  j^bf  testibo.  non  n«c««arii«.-Tuii. 

times  tiefore  she  rcMoIves  upon  it  for  that  <iay.    1 

stand  St  one  end  of  the  room  and  reach  things  to  "*  "~*  unneccwary  proof*  in  .n  indlnpuUble  point 

biT  Woman.     When  my  liuiy  a.sks  for  a  thing,  I  O.xk  meets  now  and  then  with  persons  who  are 

hear,  and  have  half  brought  it,  when  the  woman  eztremelv  learned  and  knotty  in  cxi>ounding  clear 

Ku.t'ta  me  in  the  middle  of  the  n»om  to  n^eii-e  it,  easels.     'I'uUy  tells  us  of  an  author  that  spent 

and  iU.  that  i mutant  hhe  says,  'No,  she  will  not  some  pages  to  prove  that  generals  could  notper- 

kavc  iL'     Then  I  go  back,  and  her  woman  coinus  form  tiie  threat  enterprises  which  hare  nimle  them 

«p  to  her,  anil  by  this  time  she  will  have  thai  and  so   illustrious,   if  they  had   not  hnd   men.     He 

two  or  thrve  thingH  more  in  an  instant.     The  wo-  asserted  also,  it  seems,  that  a  minister  at  home, 

man  ancl  I  nin  to  each  other;  I  am  loaded  and  no  more  than  a  commander  abniad,  could  do  any- 

delivcriog  the  things  to  her,  when  mv  lady  says  thing  without  other  men  were  his  instruments  and 

she  wants  none  of  aul  these  tiling,  and  we  are  the  assistints.      On   this  occasion   he  produces  the 

dullest  creatures  in  the  world,  and  she  the  unhap-  example  of   Themistocles,  Pericles.  Cvnis,  and 

piest  womou  living,  for  she  shall  not  be  dressed  Alexander  himself,  whom  he  denies  to  nave  beea 

la  ^nj  tiuio.    Thus  we  stand,  not  knowing  what  capablo  of  effecting  what  they  diOi,  cxw^  H2bA;<| 
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hwd  been  followed   by  others.     It  is  pleasant 
enough  to  bee  such  persons  contend  without  op- , 
poneuts,  and  triumph  without  victory. 

The  author  above-mentioned  by  the  orator  is 
plaocd  forever  in  a  very  ridiculoUK  light,  and  we 
meet  every  day  in  converHatioa  such  as  deserve 
the  same  kind  of  renown,  for  trouUii^f?  those  with  . 
whom  they  converse  with  the  ^pe  certainties. 
The  persons  that  I  have  always  thought  to  deserve 
the  highest  admiration  in  this  kind  are  your  or- 
dinary story-tellers,  who  are  most  ivligiouhly  care- 
ful of  keeping  to  the  truth  in  every  particular 
circumstance  of  a  narration,  whether  it  concerus 
the  main  end  or  not.  A  gentleman  whom  1  had 
the  honor  to  be  in  company  with  the  other  day, 
upon  some  oGcaKJon  that  he  was  pleased  to  take, 
said,  he  remembered  a  very  pretty  n>partee  made 
by  a  very  witty  man  in  King  Charles's  time  upon 
the  like' occasion.  ''1  remember/' uaid  he,  u{)on 
entering  into  the  tale,  "  much  about  the  time  of 
Oatcs'A  plot,  tliat  a  cousiii-gennaii  of  mine  and  1 
were  at  the  IWar  in  Holbom.  No.  1  am  out,  it 
was  at  the  Cross-keys ;  but  Jack  Thomson  was 
there,  for  he  was  very  great  with  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  answer.  But  I  am  sure  it  was 
spoken  somewliere  thereabouts,  for  we  drank 
a  bottle  in  Uiat  neighborhood  every  evening ; 
but  no  matter  for  all  that,  the  thing  is  the  same  ; 
but •' 

He  was  goin^  on  to  settle  the  geographv  of  the 
jest  when  1  left  the  room,  wondering  at  tliis  odd 
turn  of  head,  which  can  play  away  its  words  with 
uttering  noihiivg  to  the  purpose,  still  observing  its 
own  iiupertiueuces,  aim  yet  proceeding  in  them. 
I  do  not  question  but  lie  informed  the  rest  of  his 
audience,  who  had  more  patience  than  I,  of  the 
birth  and  parenta^,  as  well  as  the  collateral  alli- 
ances of  his  family  who  made  the  repartee,  and 
of  him  who  provoked  him  to  it. 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  any  who  have  a 
lust  value  for  their  time,  when  this  quality  of  be- 
ing so  very  circumstantial,  and  careful  to  be  exact, 
happens  to  show  itself  in  a  man  whose  quality 
obliges  them  to  attend  his  proofs  that  it  is  now 
day,  and  the  like.  But  this  is  augmented  when 
the  same  genius  gets  into  authority,  as  it  often 
does.  Nay,  1  have  known  it  more  than  once  as- 
cend the  very  pulpit.  One  of  this  sort  taking  it 
in  his  head  to  t)e  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Tillotson 
and  Dr.  Beveridge,  never  failed  of  proving  out  of 
these  great  authors,  things  which  no  man  living 
would  have  denied  him  upon  his  own  single 
authority.     One  day,  resolvinc"  to  come  to  Uie 

{)oint  in  hand,  he  said,  "According  to  that  excel- 
cnt  divine "  1  will  enter  upon  the  matter,  or  in 
his  words,  in  his  fifteenth  sermon  of  the  folio 
edition,  pnfc  160, 

'*!  shall  briefly  explain  the  words,  and  then 
consider  the  matter  contained  in  thorn." 

This  honest  gentleman  needed  not,  one  would 
think,  strain  his  modesty  so  far  as  to  alter  his 
desi|(n  v>f  "  entering  upon  the  matter,''  to  that  of 
"briefly  explaining."  But  so  it  was,  that  he 
would  not  even  be  contented  with  that  authoritv, 
out  added  also  the  other  divine  to  strengthen  his 
method,  and  told  us,  with  the  pious  and  learned 
Dr.  Beveridge,  page  4th  of  his  ninth  volume,  "  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  can  from 
ihe  words  which  I  have  now  read,  whenuii  for 

Uiat  purpose  we  shall  consider "  This  wiseacre 

was  recKoned  by  the  parish,  who  did  not  under- 
stand him,  a  most  excellent  preacher :  but  that  he 
read  too  much,  and  was  so  humble  that  he  did  not 
trust  enough  to  his  own  parts. 

Next  to  these  ingenious  centlemen,  who  arsue 
for  what  nobody  can  deny  uiem,  are  to  be  ranked 
ft  KNt  of  people  who  do  not  indeed  attempt  to 


prove  insignificant  things,  but  aro  ever  laboring 
raine  arguments  with  vou  about  matters  you  w 
give  up  to  them  without  the  least  controron 
One  of  these  |j<H>ple  told  a  gentleman  who  said 
saw  Mr.  8uch-a-oiie  go  this  morning  at  nine  of  t 
clock  t<iward  the  Gravel-pits :  '*  bir,  I  must  b 
your  pardon  for  that,  for  tliough  I  am  veir  Ic 
to  have  any  dispute  with  you,  yet  I  must  take  1 
liberty  to  tell  you  it  was  nine  when  1  saw  him 
St.  James's."      When   men  of   this  genius  i 
pretty  far  gone  in  learning,  they  will  put  yon 
prove  that  snow  is  white,  and  wnen  you  are  u{ 
that  topic  can  Ray  that  there  is  really  no  si 
thing  as  color  in  nature  ;  in  a  word,  tliey  can  in 
what  little  knowledge  they   have  into  a  ret 
capacity  of  raising  doubts ;   into  a  capacity 
being  always  frivolous  and  always  unansweral 
It  was  of  two  disputants  of  this  impertinent  i 
laborious  kind  that  the  cynic  said,  '*  one  of  tb 
fellows  is  milking  a  ram,  and  the  other  holds 
pail." 


ADVXaTISEMENT. 


"  The  exercise  of  the  snuff-box,  according 
the  most  fashionable  airs  and  motions,  in  opp 
tion  to  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  will  be  taught  ^ 
the  best  plain  or  perfumed  snuff,  at  Charles 
lie's,  perfiimer,  at  the  corner  of  Beaufort's  bu 
ings,  in  the  Strand,  and  attendance  given  for 
benefit  of  the  young  merchants  about  the  Excha 
for  two  hours  every  day  at  noon,  except  Saturd 
at  a  toy -shop  near  Oarraway's  coffee-house.  T! 
will  be  likewise  taught  the  ceremony  of  the  ai 
box,  or  rules  for  offering  snuff  to  a  strangi 
friend,  or  a  mistress,  according  to  the  degree 
familiarity  or  distance,  with  an  explanation  of 
careless,  the  scornful,  the  politic,  and  the  ■ 
pinch,  and  the  gestures  proper  to  each  of  thei 

"N.  B.  The  undertaker  does  not  question 
in  a  short  time  to  have  formed  a  body  of  reg 
snuff  boxes  ready  to  meet  and  make  head  asi 
all  the  regiment  of  fans  which  have  been  li 
disciplined,  and  arc  now  in  motion." — ^T. 
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Ten  glorU  radices  tgit,  atqne  •tLnm  propagmtur; 
omnia  ocleiiter,  tanqnam  floaculi,  derklunt,  nee  dmaU 
potest  quidquam  esm  dlutumom. — TuuL 

True  glory  taken  root,  and  eren  spreads:  all  fiilai 
tcnwa,  like  flowers,  Call  to  the  ground;  nor  can  any  vm 
fdit  last  long. 

Or  all  the  affections  which  attend  human 
the  love  of  glory  is  the  most  ardent.  Accoi 
as  this  is  cultivated  in  princes,  it  producer 
g^atest  good  or  the  greatest  evil.  Where  a 
eigns  have  it  by  impressions  received  from  m 
tion  onlv,  it  creates  an  ambitions  rather  tl 
noble  mind :  where  it  is  the  natural  bent  o 
prince'H  inclination,  it  prompts  him  to  the  pc 
of  things  truly  glorious.  The  two  greatest 
now  in  Europe  (according  to  the  common  ace 
tion  of  the  word  great)  are  Lewis  King  of  Fr 
and  Peter  Emperor  of  Russia.  As  it  is  « 
that  all  fame  does  not  arise  from  the  practi 
virtue,  it  is,  methinks,  no  unpleasing  amuse 
to  examine  the  glory  of  these  potentates,  ani 
tinguish  that  wnich  is  empty,  perinhin^  am 
volous,  from  what  is  solid,  lasting,  and  impo 

Lewis  of  France  had  his  infancy  attendc 
crafty  and  worldly  men,  who  made  extent  o 
ritoiy  the  most  glorious  instance  of  power 
mistook  the  spreMing  of  fame  for  the  acquii 
of  honor.  The  younv  monarch's  heart  wi 
such  conversation  easily  deluded  into  a  torn 
for  vain  glory,  and  upon  these  unjust  prim 
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'r  frill  in  with  suitable  projects  of  inva- 

niiirder,  and  all  the  guilts  that  at- 

ir.  is  unjust.    At  Uie  same  time 

rMi<l,  Hcii'uccfi  and  arts  were  en- 

.  M^;.  iri'iicrous  manner,  as  if  men 

111  .s  vviTf  to  l)c  bribed  to  permit  the 

'■.■'.      iiMt.  of  iho  world.    Every  super- 

"  liieii  (in-  roiirt  of  France  built  upon 

t\  -■    It'Si^ii^*,  which  were  in  themselves  vi- 
-.        >  ^«i;ita>il<.'  to  its  false  foundation.     The 

;'  ••M    tii*    riches,   the  vanity  of   equipage, 
»i    ^i.fVi'rty,  and  ignorance  of   mooestj, 

If  i-i'Miinmi  arts  of  life;  the  generous  love 

■  V.  iiji:.iii  ^vas  changed  into  gallantry  for 
>  .  'i]»-  -ix,  uiid  friendships  among  men  turned 
:■'  •  iiiiii.(i> Tro'<  of  iiitcrvst,  or  mere  professions. 
'  W  iuii-  ihx'T^t'  were  the  rules  of  life,  perjuries  in 
'!.-  pi.M'r,  and  a  general  corruption  of  manners 
t!i  iii«.-  M(1«ji'Ct.  wore  the  snares  in  which  France 
L\-  iTifniii^lcd  all  her  neighbors."  With  such 
i.i\-  f-iilur^  have  the  eyes  of  Lewis  been  en- 
ci:i»:.ir'J.  from  the  debauchery  of  his  early  youth 
:••  the  hUfNTi^tition  of  his  present  old  age.  Hence 
it  i-.  liiat  he  has  the  patience  to  have  statues 
ert-cted  to  his  prowess,  his  valor,  his  fortitude, 
and  in  the  softness  and  luxury  of  a  court  to  be 
applaudi'd  for  magnanimity  and  enterprise  in  mil- 
itary achievements. 

Peter  Alexovitz  of  Russia,  when  he  came  to 
years  of  manhood,  though  he  found  himself  em- 
peror of  a  vast  and  numerous  people,  master  of 
■a  endless  territory,  absolute  commander  of  the 
Ures  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  in  the  midst  of 
this  unbounded  power  and  greatness,  turned  his 
thooghts  upon  liimsclf  and  jMiople  with  sorrow. 
SoruTd  ignorance  and  a  brute  manner  of  life,  this 
fleaerous  prince  beheld  and  contemned,  from  the 
ui^ht  of  his  own  evnius.  His  judgment  suasested 
this  to  him,  ana  his  courage  prompted  nim  to 
■mend  iU  In  order  to  this,  he  did  not  send  to 
the  nflUon  from  whence  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
boirrowed  its  politeness,  but  himself  left  his  dia- 
dem to  Icani  the  true  way  to  glory  and  honor, 
and  application  to  useful  arts,  wherein  to  employ 
the  Utborious,  the  simple,  the  honest  part  of  his 
people.  Mechanic  employments  and  operations 
were  rery  justly  the  first  objects  of  his  favor  and 
observation.  With  this  glorious  intention  he  trav- 
eled into  foreign  nations  in  an  obscure  manner, 
above  receiving  little  honors  where  he  sojourned, 
but  prj'iug  into  what  was  of  more  consequence, 
their  mrts  of  peace  and  of  war.  By  this  means  has 
this  great  prince  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great 
aud  lasting  fame,  by  personal  labor,  personal 
knowledge,  personal  valor.  It  would  be  injury  to 
any  of  antiquity  to  name  them  with  him.  Who 
bQt  himxelf  ever  left  a  throne  to  learn  to  sit  in  it 
with  mora  grace?  Who  ever  thought  himnelf 
aiean  in  abifolute  power,  till  ho  had  learned  to 
use  it? 

If  we  conf>ider  this  wonderful  {MTson.  it  is  per- 
plexity to  know  where  to  begin  his  encomium. 
Others  may  in  a  metaphorical  or  philosophic  sense 
bs  said  to 'command  tnemsclves,  but  this  emperor 
is  al«o  literally  under  his  own  command.  Uow 
KCDCTOOs  and  how  good  was  his  entering  his  own 
name  as  a  private  man  in  the  army  he  rai.^ied,  that 
Doue  in  it  might  expect  to  outrun  the  steps  with 
vhich  be  himself  advanced !  By  such  measure's 
tki<t  god-like  prince  learned  to  conquer,  loarnod  to 
Qte  his  conquests.  How  terrible  ha.s  be  app<'an>d 
in  battle,  how  gentle  in  victory!  Shall  tnrn  the 
hise  arts  of  the  Frenchman  he  held  polite,  nnd 
Ibe  honest  labors  of  the  Russian  barbarous  T  No  ; 
barbarity  is  the  ignorance  of  true  honor,  or  placing 
uythinK  instead  of  it.    The  unjust  prince  is  ig- 


noble and  barbarous,  the  good  prince  only  re- 
nowned and  glorious. 

Though  men  may  impose  upon  themselves  what 
they  please  by  their  corrupt  imaginations,  truth 
will  ever  keep  its  station  :  and  as|;lory  is  nothing 
else  but  the  shadow  of  virtue,  it  will  certainly 
disappear  at  the  departure  of  virtue.  But  hov 
carefully  ought  the  true  notions  of  it  to  be  pre- 
served, and  how  industrious  should  wo  be  to  en- 
courage any  impulses  toward  it  I  The  Westmins- 
ter scnool-Doy  that  said  the  other  day  he  could 
not  sleep  or  play  for  the  colors  in  the  hall,*  ought 
to  be  free  from  receiving  a  blow  forever. 

But  let  us  consider  what  is  tnily  glorious  ac- 
cording to  the  author  I  have  to-day  quoted  in  the 
front  of  my  paper. 

The  perfection  of  glory,  says  Tully,  consists  in 
these  three  particulars :  '*  That  the  people  love  us ; 
that  they  have  confidence  in  us ;  that  being  af- 
fected with  a  certain  admiration  toward  us,  they 
think  we  deserve  honor."  This  was  spoken  of 
greatness  in  the  commonwealth.  But  if  one  were 
to  form  a  consun^mate  glory  under  our  constitu- 
tion, one  must  add  to  the  above-mentioned  felici- 
ties a  certain  necessary  inexistcnce,  and  disrelish 
of  all  the  rest,  without  tlie  prince's  favor.  He 
should,  methii)ks,  have  riches,  power,  honor, 
command,  glory ;  but  riches,  power,  honor,  com- 
mand, and  glory,  should  have  no  charms,  but  as 
accompani«Ml  with  the  affection  of  his  prince.  Ha 
should,  methinks,  be  popular  because  a  favorite, 
and  a  favorite  because  popular.  Were  it  not  to 
make  the  character  too  imaginary,  1  would  give 
him  sovereignty  over  some  foreign  territory,  and 
make  him  esteem  that  in  empty  addition  without 
the  kind  regards  of  his  own  prince.  One  may 
merely  have  an  idea  of  a  man  taus  composed  and 
circumstantiated,  and  if  he  were  so  made  for  pow- 
er without  an  incapacityf  of  giving  jealousy,  he 
would  be  also  glonous  without  possibility  of  re- 
ceiving disgrace.  This  humility  and  this  import- 
ance must  make  his  glory  immortal. 

These  thoughts  are  apt  to  draw  mo  beyond  the 
usual  length  of  this  paper ;  but  if  I  could  sup- 
pose such  rhapsodies  could  outlive  the  common 
late  of  ordinary  things,  1  would  say  these  sketch- 
es and  faint  images  of  glory  were  drawn  in 
AuiruKt,  1711,  when  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
macie  that  memorable  march  wherein  he  took  the 
French  lines  without  bloodshed. — T. 
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«— "Animum  curis  none  hoe,  nunc  dWidit  illur. 

V  UM.  iEo.,  It,  285. 

Thif  way  and  that  the  anzloua  mixid  la  torn. 

WiiEX  I  acquaint  my  reader  that  I  have  many 
other  letters  not  yet  acknowledged,  I  believe  he 
will  own  what  I  have  a  mind  he  should  believe, 
that  1  have  no  small  charge  upon  in^  but  am  a 
person  of  some  consequence  m  this  world.  I 
8hall  therefore  employ  the  present  hour  only  in 
reading  petitions  in  the  order  as  follows. — 

"Mb.  Spectator, 

"  I  have  lost  so  much  time  already,  that  I  desire, 
upon  the  receipt  hereof,  you  will  sit  down  imme- 
diately and  give  me  your  answer.     Aiitl  I  would 
know  of  you  whether'  a  pretender  of  mine  really 
,  loves  me.'   As  well  as  I  can,  I  will  describe  hu 

I  _  .      _         — ,_ 

•  Th<»  cnlorr:  taken  at  ni<*nhHin.  In  17W.  wptv  flx«*d  up  Iq 
Wi>..*i.iin»tor-li:iII.  after  haring  twcn  rarriod  in  iirooMSioii 
tlirtiii'/h  tlu»  rlfy. 

t  Th<*  M^ii-Hf  iie«m«  to  requirt  **  without  a  ea^Mdty,"  but  aD 
thu  rrijiieti  rinul  a>  her«. 
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nannera.  When  he  wtm  me  he  it  tlwayn  tmlkinjr 
of  constancy,  but  vouchsafes  to  visit  me  but  once 
a  fortnight,  and  then  is  alwajs  in  hasie  to  becone. 
When  f  am  sick,  I  hear  he  says  he  is  mightily 
eoncemcd,  but  neither  comes  nor  sends,  because, 
as  he  teUs  his  acquaintance  xrith  a  si^h .  he  docs 
not  care  to  lei  ae  know  all  the  p(»wer  I  have  over 
him,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  to  live  with- 
out me.  When  he  leaves  the  town,  he  writes  once 
in  six  weeks,  desires  to  hear  from  me, complains 
of  the  torment  of  absence,  speaks  of  flames,  tor- 
tures, lang^ishings,  and  eztasies.  He  has  the 
cant  of  an  impatient  lover,  but  keeps  the  pace  of 
a  lukewarm  oue.  You  know  I  must  not  go  faster 
than  he  docs,  and  to  move  at  this  rate  is  as  tedi- 
ous as  counting  a  great  clock.  But  you  are  to 
know  he  is  rich,  and  my  mother  says,  as  he  is  slow 
he  is  sure ;  he  will  love  me  long,  if  he  love  me 
little ;  but  I  appeal  to  you  whether  he  loves  at  all. 
Tour  neglected,  humble  servant, 

"Ltdia  Novkll." 

"  All  these  fellows  who  have  money  are  ex- 
tremely saucy  and  culd  ;  pray.  Sir,  tell  them  of  it." 

"  Mr.  Sprctatox, 

"I  have  been  delighted  with  nothing  more 
through  the  whole  course  of  vour  writings,  than 
the  substantial  account  you  lately  gave  of  wit, 
and  I  could  wish  you  would  take  some  other  oppor- 
tunity to  express  further  the  corrupt  taste  the  age 
is  run  into  ;  which  I  am  chiefly  apt  to  attribute  to 
the  prevalency  of  a  few  popular  authors,  whose 
merit  in  some  respects  has  given  a  sanction  to 
their  faults  in  others.  Thus  the  imitators  of  Mil- 
ton seem  to  place  all  the  excellency  of  that  sort  of 
writing  either  in  the  uncouth  or  antique  words,  or 
■omethiiiir  else  which  was  highly  vicious,  though 
pardonable  in  that  great  man.*  The  admirers  of 
what  we  call  point,  or  turn,  look  upon  it  as  tlie 
particular  hanpiness  to  which  Cuwley,  Ovid,  and 
others,  owe  tiicir  reputation,  and  therefore  endea- 
vor to  imitate  them  only  in  such  instances.  What 
is  just,  pro))cr,  and  natural,  doe-s  not  seem  to  be 
the  qu<!8tiou  with  them,  but  by  what  means  a 
quaint  antithesis  may  be  brought  about,  how  one 
word  may  be  made  to  look  two  ways,  and  what 
will  be  the  consequence  of  a  forced  allusion. 
Now,  though  such  authors  appear  to  me  to  resem- 
ble those  who  make  themselves  fine,  instead  of 
being  well- dressed,  or  graceful :  yet  the  mischief 
is,  that  these  beauties  in  them,  which  I  call  ble- 
mishes, are  thought  to  proceed  from  luxuriance  of 
fancy  and  overflowing  of  good  sense.  In  one 
word,  they  have  the  character  of  being  too  witty ; 
but  if  you  would  acquaint  the  world  thoy  are  not 
witty  at  all,  you  would,  among  others,  oblige,  Sir, 
'*  Your  most  benevolent  reader, 

"  R.  D." 
"Sm, 

"  I  am  a  young  woman  and  reckoned  pretty  ; 
therefore  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  trouble  you  to 
decide  a  wager  between  me  and  a  cousin  of  mine, 
who  is  always  contradicting  one  because  he  un- 
derstai.ds  Latin  :  pray.  Sir,  is  Dimple  spelt  with 
a  single  or  double  r  7    I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 
"BkTTT  Sauntek." 

"  Pray,  Sir,  direct  thus, '  To  the  kind  Querist.' 
And  leave  it  at  Mr.  Lillie's,  for  I  do  not  care  to  be 
known  in  the  thing  at  alL  I  am,  Sir,  again,  your 
humble  servant" 

•80  Philips  In  bit Qrttor !■  esrefUl  to  ailaivtU  tlMwccdt 
"onhati  fovnay"  after  MUtoa,  wUc 


"Ma.  SricTATOa, 

"  I  must  needs  tell  you  there  are  wreralof  yo 
papers  I  do  not  much  like.  You  are  often  so  ni 
there  is  no  enduring  you,  and  so  learned  there 
no  understanding  you.  What  have  you  to  > 
with  our  petticoats  T    Your  humble  servant, 

"  PAarnxxovs." 
"Ma.  SpxcTATOft, 

"  Last  night,  as  1  was  walking  hi  the  Park,  I  a 
a  couple  of  friends.     '  Prithee,  Jack,'  says  c 
of  them,  'let  us  go  and  drink  a  glass  of  vr 
for  I  am  fit  for  nouing  else.'    This  put  me  up 
reflecting  on  the  many  miscarriages  which  hap| 
in  conversations  over  wine,  when  men  go  to  ' 
bottle  to  remove  such  humors  as  it  only  stitB 
and  awakens.    This  I  could  not  attribute  inon 
anytliing  than  to  the  humor  of  putting  comm 
upon  others  which  men  do  not  like  tnemseli 
rray,  Sir,  declare  in  jour  papers,  that  he  who 
troumesome  companion  to  himself,  will  not  be 
affrecable  one  to  others.    Let  people  reason  tb 
selves  into  good  humor  before  they  impose  th 
selves  upon  their  friends.    Pray,  Sir,  be  as 
quent  as  you  can  upon  this  subject,  and  do  htu 
life  so  much  good,  as  to  argue  powerfully,  thx 
is  not  every  one  that  can  swallow  who  is  fi 
drink  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  Your  most  humble  servant.** 
"Sir, 

"  I  this  morning  cast  my  eye  upon  your  p 
concerning  the  expense  of  time.  You  are 
obliging  to  the  women,  especially  those  who 
not  young  and  past  gallantry,  by  tonchiii) 
gently  upon  gaming :  Uierefore  I  ho|>e  you  <k 
think  it  wrong  to  employ  a  little  leisure  tio 
that  diversion ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  heu 
say  something  upon  the  behavior  of  some  ol 
female  gamesters. 

"  I  have  observed  ladies,  who  in  all  othe 
spects  are  gentle,  good-humored,  and  tho 
pinks  of  g(H>d  breeding ;  who,  as  soon  ai 
ombre-table  is  called  for,  and  sit  down  to 
business,  are  immediately  transmigrated  inl 
veriest  wasps  in  nature. 

"  You  must  know  I  keep  my  temper,  and 
their  money  ;  but  am  out  of  countenance  to 
it,,  it  makes  them  so  very  uneasy.  Be  pk 
dear  Sir,  to  instruct  them  to  lose  with  a  I 
grace,  and  you  will  oblige,        Tours, 

"Rachxl  Basi 
"Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

'*  Your  kindness  to  Leonora  in  oue  of  yoi 
pers,  has  given  me  encouragement  to  do  iff 
tlie  honor  of  writing  to  you.    The  gmt  1 
you  have  so  often  expressed  for  the  inatr 
and  improvement  of  our  sex  will,  I  hope,  ii 
own  opinion,  suflicieutly  excuse  me  from  n 
any  apology  for  the  impertinence  of  this 
The  great  desire  I  have  to  embellish  my  mim 
some  of  those  graces  which  you  say  are  so  I 
ing,  and  which  you  assert  reading  helps  us 
made  me  uneasy  until  I  am  put  in  a  capai 
attaining  them.    This,  Sir,  I  shall  never 
myself  in,  until  you  shall  be  pleased  to  : 
mend  some  author  or  authors  to  my  perusal 

"I  thought  indeed,  when  I  first  cast  my  i 
Leonora's  letter,  that  1  should  have  had  tn 
sion  for  requesting  it  of  you ;  but  to  m^ 
great  concern,  I  found  on  the  perusal  of  tha' 
tator,  I  was  entirely  disappointed,  and 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  make  use  of  my  tii 
that  end  as  ever..  Pray,  Sir,  oblige  me  a 
with  one  scene,  as  you  were  pleased  to  en 
Leonora  with  your  prologue.  I  writs  to  j 
only  my  own  sentiments,  but  also  those  0/ 
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o*hfv«  of  111  J  acqnaiiitance,  who  are  as  little 
pU'UcK.'d  with  thti  ordinary  luauiier  of  spending 
oiie'ri  time  kh  myself :  and  if  a  fervent  desire  afUif 
kDowk'd'^,  auu  a  great  sense  of  our  prcscut  ig- 
noraiic«s  <"ay  be  thought  a  good  presage  and  earn- 
est of  improvement,  yon  ma^  looV  upon  your  time 
jou  shall  bestow  in  answering  Uiis  request  not 
thrown  awair  to  no  purpose.  And  I  cannot  but 
add  that,  unless  you  have  a  particular  and  more 
than  ordinary  re^ml  for  Leonora,  I  have  a  better 
title  to  your  favor  than  she :  since  I  do  not  con- 
tent mysdif  with  a  tea-table  reading  of  your  pa- 
pers, but  it  is  my  entertainment  very  often  when 
alone  in  my  closet.  To  show  I  am  capable  of  im- 
prorement,  and  hate  flattery,  I  acknowled^ra  I  do 
not  like  some  of  your  papers ;  but  even  there  I 
em  readier  to  call  in  question  my  own  shallow 
onderatanding  than  Hr.  Spectator's  profound 
jodfTiiieut. 

"I  am,  Sir»yoar  already  (and  in  hopes  of  being 
more  your)  obliged  servant, 

"  Partheitu." 

This  last  letter  is  written  with  so  urgent  and 
■erioua  an  air,  that  I  cannot  but  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  comply  with  her  commands, 
vhidi  I  shall  do  very  suddenly. — T. 


Ho.  141 .]    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,1711. 


-Xlcra 


>Tlt  ab  aare  volaptM 


OMaU^UoiL,  1  Ep.  il,  187. 

TmU,  thmt  eternal  wanderar,  ttiat  flies 

Wnm  head  to  ean,  and  now  bom  ean  to  eyes. — Van. 


Iv  the  present  emptiness  of  the  town,  I  have 
■erend  applications  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
jAMym,  to  admit  suflbring  to  pass  for  acting. 
They  in  very  obliging  terms  desire  me  to  let  a 
fUl  on  the  grouna,  a  stumble,  or  a  good  slap  on 
the  back,  be  reckoned  a  jest  These  gambols  I 
shall  tolerate  for  a  season,  because  I  hope  the  evil 
cannot  continue  longer  than  until  the  people  of 
condition  and  taste  return  to  town.  The  method, 
•ome  time  ago.  was  to  entertain  that  part  of  the 
ladience  who  have  no  faculty  above  tnat  of  eye- 
tight  with  rope-dancers,  and  tumblers ;  winch 
was  a  way  discreet  enough,  because  it  prevented 
eonfueion  and  distin^nsncd  such  as  could  show 
all  the  postures  which  the  body  is  capable  of, 
fh»m  thoisc  who  were  to  represent  all  the  passions 
to  which  the  mind  is  subject.  But  though  this 
wae  pmdt'ntly  settled,  corporeal  and  intellectual 
actors  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  still  wider  distance 
than  to  appear  on  the  same  stage  at  all ;  for  which 
reaaon  I  tnu^  propone  some  methods  for  the  iin- 
pfforenient  of  tne  Dear-garden,  by  dismissing  all 
Dodil/  actors  to  tliat  quarter. 

In  casvA  of  greater  moment,  where  men  appear 
ia  public,  the  consequence  and  importance  of  the 
thing  can  bear  them  out.  And  though  a  pleader 
•r  preacher  is  hoarse  or  awkward,  the  weight  of 
Ids  matt«?r  commands  respect  and  attention;  but 
ia  theatrical  speaking,  if  the  performer  is  not  ex- 
■etly  proper  and  graceful,  he  is  utterly  ridiculous. 
lo  ca^es  whore  there  is  little  el8<i  expected  but  the 
plraaoie  of  the  cars  and  eyes,  the  lea^t  diminution 
of  that  pleasure  is  the  highest  offense.  In  acting, 
btrelj  to  perform  Uio  part  is  not  commendable, 
but  to  be  toe  least  out  is  contemptible.  To  avoid 
Ikese  diflirulties  and  delicacies,  I  am  informctl, 
4at  while  I  was  out  of  town,  the  actors  have 
Iwwn  in  the  air,  and  played  such  pranks,  and  run 
uck  hasarda.  that  none  but  the  servants  of  the 
t,  tilers,  and  masons,  could  have  been  able 


to  perform  the  like.*  The  author  of  the  followina 
letter,  it  seems,  has  been  of  the  audience  at  one  of 
these  entertainments,  and  has  accordingly  com- 
plained to  inc  upon  it :  but  1  think  he  has  ooen  to 
the  utmost  degree  severe  against  what  is  excep- 
tionable in  the  play  ho  mentions,  without  dwelling 
so  much  as  he  might  have  done  on  the  author's 
most  excellent  talent  of  humor.  The  pleasant 
pictures  ho  has  drawn  of  life  should  have  been 
more  kindly  mentioned,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
banishes  hiM  witches,  who  are  too  duU  devils  to 
be  attacked  with  so  much  warmth. 

"  Mr.  SriCTATOR, 

"  Upon  a  report  that  Moll  White  had  followed 
you  to  town,  and  was  to  act  a  part  in  the  Lanca- 
shire Witches,  I  went  last  week  to  see  that  play. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  sit  next  to  a  country  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  neighbor  (as  he  said)  of  Sir  Roger's, 
who  pretended  to  show  her  to  us  in  one  of  the 
dances.  There  was  witchcraft  enough  in  the  en- 
tertainment almost  to  incline  me  to  believe  him ; 
Ben  Jonsonf  was  almost  lamed ;  voung  Bullockf 
narrowly  saved  his  neck :  the  audience  was  asto- 
nished ;  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  person 
of  worth,  whom  I  would  have  bowed  to  in  tnc  pit, 
at  two  yards  distance,  did  not  know  me. 

"If  you  were  what  the  country  people  reported 
YOU — a  white  witch — I  could  have  wisned  vou  had 
been  there  to  have  exercised  that  rabble  or  broom- 
sticks with  which  we  were  haunted  for  above  three 
houra.  I  could  have  allowed  them  to  set  Clod  in 
the  tree,  to  have  scared  the  sportsmen,  planned 
the  justice,  and  employed  honest  Teague  with  his 
holy  water.^  This  was  the  proper  use  of  them  in 
comedy,  if  the  author  had  stopped  here;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  what  relation  tne  sacrifice  of  the 
black  lamb,  and  the  ceremonies  of  their  worehip 
to  the  devil,^  have  to  the  business  of  mirth  and 
humor. 

"  The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  plar,  and  has 
drawn  some  characters  in  it  verv  justly,  appears 
to  have  been  mislefl  in  his  witcficraft  by  an  un- 
wary following  the  inimitable  Shakspeare.  The 
incantations  in  Macbeth  have  a  solemnity  admi- 
rably adapted  to  tlie  occasion  of  that  tragedy,  and 
fill  the  mind  with  a  suitable  horror;  besitle  that 
the  wit(!hcs  arc  a  part  of  the  story  itself,  as  we 
find  it  very  particularly  related  in  Hector  Boetius, 
from  whom  he  seems  to  have  taken  it.  This 
tlicrcfore  is  a  proper  machine  where  the  business 
is  dark,  horrid,  and  bloody;  but  it  is  extremely 
foreign  from  the  affair  of  comedy.  Subjects  of  this 
kind,  which  are  in  themselves  disagreeable,  can  at 
no  time  bi'couio  entertaining,  but  by  passing 
through  an  imai^i nation  like  Siiak.sncare's  to  form 
tliem;  for  which  reason  Mr.  Dryacn  would  not 
allow  even  Beaumont  aud  Fletcher  capable  of 
imitating  him. 

But  ShakKpoare'n  magin  couhl  not  copkMl  be; 
W  ithln  that  rircle  none  \lunft  walk  but  he. 

"  I  should  not,  however,  have  troubled  you  with 
these  remarks,  if  there  were  not  something  ehw  in 
this  corned V,  which  wants  to  be  excrciseid  more 
than  the  witches:  I  mean  the  freedom  of  some 
passai^s,  which  I  should  have  overlooked  if  I  had 
not  observed  that  tliose  jests  can  raise  the  loudest 
mirth,  tliough  they  are  painful  to  right  sense,  and 
an  outrage  upon  modesty. 

"  We  must  attribute  such  liberties  to  the  taste 
of  that  a^  :  but  indeed  by  such  representations  a 


*  Alluilinic  to  Flimlveirn  romedy  of  the  Lancashire  WitRhen. 
which  had  been  lately  acted  Feveral  tiraeii,  and  wai«  adve^ 
UmkI  lor  the  very  nijht  in  which  thin  Spectator  Is  daUxl. 

f  nw  namm  of  two  actor*  then  vpon  the  ataife. 

i  l^eruu  incidaats  In  the  plaj  of  the  Uacaiiilre  WitohM 
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poet  uerifiees  the  best  part  of  hi*  andienoe  to  the 
wont;  and.  Ms  oiir  wonld  think,  uegiecta  the 
bozef»,  to  write  to  the  oraii}r«-w«mches. 

"  I  must  not  conclude  till  I  have  taken  notice 
of  the  moral  with  which  this  comedj  ends.  The 
two  youni^  ladies  having  i^ven  a  notable  example 
of  outwitting  those  who  had  a  right  in  the  difpo- 
•al  of  them,  and  marrying  without  the  consent  of 
parent K-*oiie  of  the  injured  parties,  who  is  easilj 
reconciled,  winds  up  ail  with  this  remark, 


up 
-Desdfn  whate'er  ve  will. 


<(' 


Thmns  i«  a  fMUt  which  orermles  ■■  ptflL* 

We  ar^  to  supfXTse  that  the  gallants  are  men 

of  merit,  but  if  thej  had  been  rakes,  the  excuse 

might  have  M^rved  as  WfU.     Hans  Carvel's  wife 

was  of  the  same  principle,  but  has  expressed  it 

with  a  delicacj  which  hhows  she  is  not  serious  in 

her  excuse,  but  in  a  sort  of  humorous  philosophy 

turns  off  the  thought  of  her  guilt,  and  says, 

Thttt  If  weak  women  go  vtrsj, 

Ttirir  lUiv  iire  mtm  in  fault  than  Umj. 

"Thi4  no  doubt  is  a  full  reparation,  and  dis- 
misses the  audience  with  very  edifying  impres- 
sions. 

"  These  things  fall  under  a  province  you  have 
partly  piirKued  already,  and  therefore  "demands 
your'animadver*)ion,  for  the  regulating  so  noble 
an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage.  It  were  to 
be  wished  tliat  all  who  write  for  it  hereafter  would 
raise  their  genius,  by  the  ambition  of  pleasing 
people  of  the  best  understanding ;  and  leave 
others  to  show  nothing  of  the  human  species  but 
ri.sibility.  to  sei^k  their  diversion  at  the  bear-gar- 
dens, or  some  other  privileg^fKi  place,  wlAre  reason 
and  good  manners  have  no  right  to  disturb  Them. 

"I  am,  etc." 
'Augusts,  1711."  T. 


*» 


No.  142.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  13, 1711. 


Irrupta  tenet  a>pula- 


II  IB.  1  (XI.  xUi,  12. 


Whom  loye'i  unliroken  bond  unltea. 

The  following  btting  genuine,  and  the  images 
of  a  worthy  pabsion,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  old 
lady's  adiiioiiition  to  myself,  and  the  reprpsenta- 
tioii  of  her  own  happiness,  a  place  in  my  writings. 

'*Ma.  SpECTAToa,  Augrust  9, 1711. 

"  I  am  now  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  my  age, 
and  read  you  with  approbation ;  but  methinks  you 
do  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  ereatest  evil  in  life, 
which  is  the  false  notion  of  gallantir  in  love.  It 
is,  and  has  long  been,  upon  a  very  ill  foot ;  but  I 
who  have  Imxmi  a  wife  lorty  years,  and  was  bred 
up  in  a  way  that  has  mane  me  ever  since  very 
happy,  see  'throuj^h  the  folly  of  it.  In  a  word, 
Sir,  when  I  was  a  young  woman,  all  who  avoided 
the  vices  of  the  a^e  were  very  carefully  educated, 
and  all  fantastical  obji*cts  were  turned  out  of  our 
sight.  The  tapestry-hangings,  with  the  great  and 
venerable  sitnplicity  of  the  Scripture  stories,  had 
bett4*r  effiH:ts  than  now  the  loves  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  or  Bacchui*  and  Ariadne,  in  your  fine  pre- 
sent prints.  The  giintlemaii  I  am  married  to  marle 
love  to  nio  in  rapture,  but  it  was  the  rapture  of  a 
ChriHtiiin  and  a  man  of  honor,  not  of  a  romantic 
hero  or  a  whining  coxcomb.  This  put  our  life 
upon  a  rii^lit.  basis.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  our 
R^rd  <»ne  to  another,  I  inclose  to  you  several 
of  his  lett<»r8,  written  forty  years  ago,  when  my 
lover;  and  one  written  tnc  other  day,  after  so 
many  years'  cohabitation. 

"  Your  servant, 

"Ahxaokaohk." 


•Ilio  oonriuiling  dlstitdi  of  ShadwoU'a  play. 


"  Madam,  Angut  7,  ICTI 

"If  mv  vigflanee.  and  ten  thousand  wishes 
your  welfare  and  repose,  ooald  have  any  ton 
you  last  night  slept  in  security,  and  had  ev 
rood  angel  in  your  attendanoe.  To  have 
Uioughts  ever  fixed  on  too.  to  live  in  constant! 
of  every  accident  to  wliich  human  life  is  lial 
and  to  send  up  my  htiuriy  prayers  to  avert  tl 
from  you  :  1  say,  Madam^  tlius'to  suffer,  is  wb 
do  for  her  who  is  in  pain  at  my  approach,  i 
calls  all  my  tender  sorrow  impertinence.  Yon 
now  before  mv  eyes,  my  eyes  that  are  rpadj 
flow  with  tenderness,  but  cannot  give  relief  to 
^^oshing  heart,  that  dictates  what  I  am  now  € 
mg,  and  yearns  to  w\\  you  all  its  achinea.  B 
art  thou,  oh  my  soul,  stolen  from  thyself  I  hoi 
all  my  attention  broken !  my  booKs  are  bh 
paper,  and  mv  friends  intruders.  I  have  no  h 
of  quiet  but  from  your  pit  v.  To  grant  it  wo 
make  nu»re  for  your  triumph.  To  give  pain  it 
tyranny,  to  make  happy  the  true  empire  of  hen 
n  you  would  consiaer  aright,  you  would  find 
agreeable  chan^*  in  dismissing  the  attendaoec 
a  slave,  to  receive  the  comnlai^nce  of  a  com 
nion.  I  bear  the  fonner  in  nopes  of  the  latter  c 
ditiou.  As  I  live  in  chains  without  mumai 
at  the  power  which  inflicts  them,  so  I  could  ec 
freedom  without  forgetting  the  mercy  that  gmv) 

"lam.  Madam. 

"  Your  most  devoted,  most  obedient  servant 

"Though  I  made  him  no  declarations  in 
favor,  you  see  he  had  hopes  of  me  when  he  n 
this  in  the  month  following : — 

'•  M  APAM,  September  3, 1 67 

"  Before  the  light  this  morning  dawned  i 
the  earth  I  awoke,  and  lay  in  expectation  o 
return,  not  that  it  could  give  any  new  sense  o 
to  me,  but  as  I  hoped  it  would  f>less  you  witi 
cheerful  face,  after  a  quiet  which  I 'wished 
last  night.    If  my  prayers  are  heard,  the  dw 
peared  with  all  tliie  influence  of  a  merciful  C^ 
u[>on  your  fierson  and  actions.    Let  othen 
lovely  charmer,  talk  of  a  blind  being  that  dii| 
tlieir  hearts  ;  1  contemn  their  low^  images  of 
I  have  not  a  thought  which  relates  to  you,  t 
caimot  with  confidence   bcHeech  the  All-e 
Power  to  bless  me  in.    May  he  direct  you  i 
your  sU'pH,  and  reward  your  innocence,  your 
tity  of  maimers,  your  prudent  youtli,  and  bi 
ing  piety,  with  the  continuance  of  his  graei 

{>rotection.      This    is   an    unusual    langua| 
adies ;  but  you  have  a  mind  elevated  abo^ 
giddy  notions  of  a  si*x  ensnared  by  flattery 
misled  by  a  false  and  short  adoration  into  ■ 
and  long  contempt.     Beauty,  my  fairest  ere 
palls  in  the  possession,  but  1  love  also  your 
your  soul  is  a.<  dear  to  me  as  my  own  ;'and 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  some  ] 
ledge,  and  as  much  contempt  of  the  world, ; 
with  the  endeavors  toward  a  life  of  strict' 
and  religion,  can  Qualify  me  to  raise  new  id 
a  breast  so  well  aisposed  as  yours  is,  oui 
will  pass  away  with  ioy;  and  old  age,  inst 
introducing  melancholy  prospects  of  decaj 
us  hope  of  eternal  youth  in  a  better  life, 
but  few  minutes  from  the  duty  of  my  emplo 
to  write  in,  and  without  time  to  read  over  i 
have  written  ;  therefore  beseech  you  to  pard 
first  hinta  of  my  mind,  which  I  have  exprei 
BO  Uttlo  order. 

"  I  am,  dearest  creature, 
"  Your  moat  obedient,  most  devoti'd  survj 
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"  The  two  next  wen  irritten  after  the  day  for 
•or  mwriege  woe  fixed : — 


*  DxAK  Cbxatukx, 


September  25th,  1671. 

*'  It  is  the  hanifast  thing  in  the  world  to  be  in 
lore,  and  yet  attend  busiueM.  As  for  me,  all  that 
apeidc  to  nie  find  me  out,  and  I  must  lock  myself 
up,  or  other  people  will  do  it  for  me.  A  gentle- 
man asked  me  this  morning,  'What  news  from 
Holland Y'  and  1  answered,  'She  is  exquisitely 
handsome.'  Another  desired  to  know  when  I  had 
been  last  at  Windsor ;  I  replied,  'She  designs  to 
tfo  with  me.'  Prithee,  allow  me  at  least  to  kiss 
your  hand  before  the  appointed  day,  that  my  mind 
may  be  in  some  composure.  Mediinks  I  eould 
wnto  a  volume  to  you,  but  all  the  laiigna^  on 
earth  would  fail  in  saying  how  much,  and  with 
waat  disinterested  passion. 

"  I  am  erer  yours."* 

September  30,  l€7l, 
seven  in  the  morning. 

"  Next  to  the  influence  of  heaven,  I  am  to  thank 
jNta  that  1  ace  the  returning  day  with  pleasure. 
To  paMS  my  evenings  in  so  sweet  a  conversation, 
and  have  the  esteem  of  a  woman  of  your  merit, 
has  in  it  a  particularity  uf  happiness  no  more  to 
te  expressed  than  returned.  But  1  Hin,  my  lovely 
creature,  contented  to  be  on  the  obliged  side,  au^ 
«D  employ  all  my  days  in  new  endeavors  to  con- 
vince you  and  all  the'world  of  the  sense  I  have  of 
your  condescension  in  clioosiutf. 

"  Madam,  your  most  faithful, 

most  obedient,  humble  servant."* 

"  He  waft,  when  he  wrote  the  following^  letter, 
m.%  agreeable  and  pleasant  a  man  as  any  in  £ng- 
Uad  : — 

'*  lU»Aii,  October  30, 1671. 

"  I  beg  pardon  that  my  paper  is  not  finer,  but  I 
am  foreed  t*>  write  from  a  coffee-bouse  where  I  am 
attending  about  btisiness.  There  is  a  dirty  cruwd 
of  buisy  (aciiH  all  around  me  talkins:  of  money, 
while  all  my  ambition,  all  my  wealth,  is  love : 
iuve,  whicb  animates  my  heart,  sweetens  my 
hanior,  enlar;».*8  my  soul,  and  affects  every  action 
ef  my  life.  Tt  is  to  my  lovely  cluinner  1  owe  that 
many  nobl«.*  ideas  are  continually  afilixed  to  my 
wor^H  and  actions  :  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  that 
generous  pri'^-iion  to  create  i*i  the  admirer.n  some 
similitude  of  the  object  adn  ired ;  thus,  my  dear, 
sm  I  ei'oi'V  day  to  inipnivc  ftom  so  sweet  a  com- 
psnion.  L<hiIc  up,  my  fair  one.  to  that  heaven 
which  msKle  thee  stitli,  and  join  with  mc  tc»  im- 
plore it/t  in(lu4>nc4*  on  our  tender,  innocent  hours, 
tod  be<<M"'cii  the  author  of  love  to  bless  the  rites 
hf  has  onluined,  anil  niinirlewjth  our  happiness 
•  just  M'lise  of  our  transient  condition,  and  a  re- 
lii^iation  to  his  will,  which  only  can  retruhite  our 
■linds  to  a  steady  endeavor  to  plen9<e  him  and 
tub  other. 

"  I  am,  forever,  your  faithful  »er\-ant."» 

"1  will   not  trouble  you  with  more  letters  at  j 
this  tim**,  but  if  yon  hiw  the  poor  withered  hand  • 
vhich   Ni*nds  you  thes<;  minule^'.  1  am  sure  you  i 
vould  nm'iitt  to  think  that  there  is  one  who  is  so 
l^lant  a<4  to  spenk  of  it  still  a*<  so  welcome  a 
pn-^ent.  af^er  firty  j-enrs*  possej<Hion  of  the  woman 
»uom  he  writes  to. 

"Madamt,  June  23.  1711. 

"  I  h Marti ly  bejf  your  pardon  for  my  omission 
to  write  yesterday.'  It  was  no  failure  of  my  ten- 


der regard  for  you  ;  but  haviiiff  beea  veiy  mncli 
perplexed  in  my  thoughts  on  Uie  subject  of  m^ 
last,  made  me  uetermiue  to  suspend  speaking  of 
it  until  I  came  myself.  But,  my  lovely  creature, 
know  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  age,  or  misfortune, 
or  any  other  accident  which  hangs  over  humaa 
life,  to  take  from  me  the  pleasins  esteem  I  haTt 
for  you,  or  the  memory  of  the  bright  figure  jom. 
appeared  in,  when  you  gave  your  hand  and  heart 
to, 

''^Madam,  your  most  gntteful  husband, 

and  ob^ient  servant."  "—T.* 
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Non  e«t  TiTere,  sed  ralere,  vita. — Mamial,  Epig.  ]3ot,  QL 
For  llfb  It  only  life,  when  blest  with  health. 

It  is  an  unreasonable  thing  some  men  expeol 
of  their  acquaintance.  They  are  ever  complain- 
ing that  they  are  out  of  order,  or  displeased,  or 
they  know  not  how,  and  are  so  far  from  letting 
that  be  a  reason  for  retiring  to  tlieir  own  homes, 
that  they  make  it  their  argument  for  coming  into 
company.  What  has  anybody  to  do  with  ae- 
counts  of  a  man's  being  indisposed,  but  his  phy- 
sician Y  If  a  man  laments  in  company,  wnero 
the  rest  are  in  humor  enough  to  enjoy  themselveSi 
he  should  not  take  it  ill  if  a  servant  is  ordered  to 

S resent  him  with  a  porrin^r  of  caudle  or  poeaet* 
rink,  by  way  of  admonition  that  he  go  home  to 
bed.  That  part  of  life  which  we  ordinarily  un* 
dcrstand  by  the  word  conversation,  is  an  indul- 
gence to  the  sociable  part  of  our  make;  and 
should  incline  us  to  bring  our  proportion  of  good- 
will or  good-humor  among  the  friends  we  meet 
with,  and  not  to  trouble  them  with  relations 
which  must  of  necessity  oblige  them  to  a  real  or 
feigned   affliction.      Cares,    distresses,    dip— ^ 


uneasinesses,  and  dislikes  of  our  own,  are  by  no 

.If 
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means  to  be  obtruded  upon  our  friends 
would  consider  how  little  of  this  vicissitude  of 
motion  and  rest,  which  we  call  life,  is  spent  with 
satisfaction,  we  should  be  more  tender  of  our 
friends  than  to  bring  them  little  sorrowH  which 
do  not  belong  to  them.  There  is  no  real  life  but 
cheerful  life  ;  therefore  valetudinarians  should  be 
sworn,  before  they  enter  into  company,  not  to  say 
a  word  of  themselves  until  the  meeting  breaks  up. 
It  is  not  here  pretendcnl  that  we  should  be  always 
sitting  with  cnaplcts  of  flowers  round  our  hoads, 
or  be  crowned  with  roses  in  order  to  make  our 
entertainment  agreeable  to  us  ;  but  if  (as  it  is 
usually  observed)  they  who  resolve  to  be  merry, 
seldom  are  so  ;  it  will  be  much  more  unlikely  for 
us  to  be  well  pleased,  if  they  are  admitted  who 
are  always  complaining  they  are  sad.  Whatever 
we  do,  we  should  keep  up  the  cheerfulness  of 
our  spirits,  and  never  let  them  sink  Ih»1ow  an  iAcli- 
nai  ion  at  least  to  be  well  pleased.  The  way  to  this, 
is  to  keep  our  iKxlies  in  exercise,  our  minds  at  ease. 
That  insipid  state  wherein  neither  are  in  vigor,  is 
not  to  be  accountinl  any  part  of  o»ir  portion  of 
l)eing.  When  we  are  in  the  satisfaction  of  some 
innocent  pleasure,  or  pursuit  of  s<mie  laudable 
design,  we  are  in  the  possession  of  life,  of  human 
life.  Fortune  will  give  us  diioippointmcnta 
enough,  and  nature  is  attended  with'iiitirmities 
enough,  without  our  mlding  to  the  unhappy  side 
of  our  account  by  our  spleen  or  ill-humor.  Poor 
Cottilus,  among' so  miiny  real  evils,  a  chronical 

•  Klchanl  Ptcelc. 

t  Tlio  lettcn  in  thin  No.  142,  are  all  Renuine,  written  origin 
ally  l)y  SUnile.  an>l  actually  M^nt  with  but  llule  TariaUon,  t« 
Mrs.  Bcurlock,  aflrrwanl  LadT  StMie.  See  Steele's  Letten» 
VOL  i,  p.  11,  et  leq.,  cr.  8va,  1787, 2  vols. 
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dutemiier  and  a  namnr  fbnune,  is  nerer  beard  to 
complain.  That  equal  apirit  of  his,  which  any 
man  may  have,  that,  like  nim,  will  eonqiiur  pride, 
▼anity,  and  affectation,  and  foUow  nature,  is  not 
to  be  broken,  because  it  has  no  points  to  contend 
lor.  To  be  anxious  for  nothing  but  what  nature 
demands  as  necessary,  if  it  is  not  the  way  to  an 
ustate,  is  the  way  to  what  men  aim  at  by  getting 
an  estate.  This  temper  will  preserve  health  in 
the  body,  as  well  as  tranauulity  in  the  ^ind. 
Cottilus  sees  the  world  in  a  tiurry,  with  the  same 
acorn  that  a  sober  person  sees  a  man  drunk. 
Had  he  been  contented  with  what  he  ought  to 
have  been,  how  could,  says  he,  such  a  one  have 
met  with  such  a  disappointment?  If  another 
had  valuod  his  mistress  for  what  he  ought  to  have 
loved  her,  he  had  not  been  in  her  power.  If  her 
virtue  had  had  a  part  of  his  passion,  her  levity 
had  been  his  cure;  she  could  not  then  have  been 
iklse  aud  amiable  at  the  same  time. 

Since  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  constant 
health,  let  us  endeavor  at  auch  a  temper  as  may 
be  our  best  support  in  the  decay  of  it.  Uranius 
has  arrived  at  that  composure  of  soul,  and 
wrought  himself  up  to  such  a  neglect  of  every- 
thing with  which  the  generality  of  mankind  is 
enchanted,  that  nothing  but  acute  pains  can  give 
him  disturbance,  and  against  those  too  he  will 
tell  his  intimate  friends  he  has  a  secret  which 
gives  him  present  ease.  Uranius  is  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  another  life,  and  endeavors  so  sin- 
cerely to  secure  an  interest  in  it,  that  he  looks 
upon  pain  but  as  a  Quickening  of  his  pace  to  a 
home,  where  he  shall  oe  better  provided  for  than 
in  his  present  apartment.  Instead  of  the  mclan- 
dioly  views  which  others  are  apt  to  eive  them- 
selves, he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  ^rgot  he  is 
mortal,  nor  will  he  think  of  himself  as  such.  He 
thinks  at  the  time  of  his  birth  he  entered  into  an 
^eternal  being ;  and  the  short  article  of  death  he 
will  not  allow  an  interruption  of  life  ;  since  that 
mioment  is  not  of  half  the  duration  as  his  ordinary 
sleep.  Thiis  is  his  beins'  one  uniform  and  consis- 
:tent  series  of  cheerful  diversions  and  moderate 
-cares,  without  fear  or  hope  of  futuritv.  Heidth  to 
him  is  more  than  pleasure  to  another  man,  and 
-sickness  less  affecting  to  him  than  indisposition 
in  to  others. 

I  must  confess,  if  one  does  not  regard  life  after 
'this  manner,  none  but  idiots  can  pass  it  away 
vwith  any  tolerable  patience.    Take  a  fine  lady 
who  is  of  a  delicate  irame,  and  yon  may  observe, 
•ihom  the  hour  she  rises,  a  certain  weariness  of  all 
that  passes  about  her.    I   know  more  than  one 
vwho  is  much  too  nice  to  be  quite  alive.    They 
.are  sick  of  such  strange  frightful  people  they 
•fneet ;  one  is  so  awkward,  and  anotner  so  dis- 
:  agreeable,  that  it  looks  like  a  penance  to  breathe 
the  same  air  with  them.    You  see  this  is  so  very 
true,  that   a  great  part  of  ceremony  and  good 
.breeding  amon?  the  ladies  turns  upon  their  un- 
•^asiness ;   and  I  will  undertake,  if  the  how-do- 
▼e-aervants  of  our  women  were  to  make  a  weekly 
-oill  of  sickness,  as  the  parish-clerks  do  of  mor- 
tality, you  would  not  find  in  an  account  of  seven 
days,  one  in  thirty  that  was  not  downright  sick 
or  indisposed,  or  but  a  very  little  better  Uian  she 
•was,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  enjoy  life  and  health  as  a 
constant  feast,  we  should  not  think  pleasure  ne- 
cessary ;  but,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  an  equality 
of  mind.  It.  is  as  mean  to  be  overjoyea  upon 
occasions  of  good  fortune,  as  to  be  dejectea  in 
circumstances  of  distress.  Laughter  in  one  con- 
dition, is  as  unmanly  as  weeping  in  another.  We 
■hould  not  form  our  minds  to  expect  transport  on 
•«f«j  ocoMsoo,  bat  know  how  to  make  it  eiyoy- 


ment  to  be  out  of  pain.    Ambition,  envy,  iragi 
desire,  or  impertinent  mirth;  will  take  up 
minds,  without  we  can  possess  ourselves  in  I 
sobriety  of  heart  which  is  above  all  pleasn: 
and  can  be  felt  much  bett^  than  described, 
the  ready  way,  I  believe,  to  the  right  eujoyn 
of  life  is,  by  a  prospect  toward  another,  to  fa 
but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  it.    A  great  aat 
of  our  time*  has  set  this  in  an  excellent  lii 
when,  with  a  pliilosophical  pity  of  human  J 
he  spoke  of  it  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth  in 
following  manner : 

"  For  what  is  this  life  but  a  circulation  of  li 
mean  actions  ?      We   lie  down  and  rise  agi 
dress  and  uudres%  feed  and  wax  hungry,  wori 
plav,  and  are  weary,  and  then  we  lie  down  agi 
ana  the  circle  returns.    We  spend  the  day 
trifles,  and  when  the  night  comes  we  throw  i 
selves  into  Uie  bed  of  lollv,  among  dreams,  i 
broken  thoughts,  and  wild   imaginations, 
reason  lies  asleep  by  us,  and  we  are  for  the  t 
as  arrant  brutes  as  Uiose  that  sleep  in  tlie  stall 
in   the  field.       Are  not  the  capacities  of  1 
higher  than  these  ¥    And  ought  not  his  ambi 
and  expectations  to  be  greater  ?    Let  us  be  ad' 
turers  lor  another  world.    It  is  at  least  a  fair 
noble  chance ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  w 
our  thoughts  or  our  passions.    If  we  shouli 
disappointed,  we  are  still  no  worse  than  the 
of  our  fellow-mortals ;  and  if  we  succeed  ii 
expectations,  we  are  eternally  happy."— T. 


No.  144.]    WEDNESDAY,  ATJGTJ8T  15, 1' 

— — Norij  quam  elegaas formmnun  ''Spectator**  A 

Tflu  Kun.,  Act  iil,  • 

Ton  shall  see  how  nice  a  Judge  of  beauty  I  am. 

Bkautt  has  been  the  delight  and  torment  e 
world  ever  since  it  began.    The  philosophers 
felt  its  influence  so  sensibly,  that  almost  ever 
of  them  has  left  us  some  saying  or  other,  i 
intimated  that  he  knew  too  well  the  power 
Onef  has  told  us,  that  a  graceful  person  is  a 
powerful  recommendation  than  the  best  letta 
can  be  written  in  your  favor.    Anotliert  d 
the  possessor  of  it  to  consider  it  as  a  mcr 
of  nature,  and  not  any  perfection  of  his  ow 
third§  calls  it  a  "short-lived  tyranny;"  afou 
"silent  fraud,"  because  it  imposes  upon  us 
out  the  help  of  language ;  but  I  think  Can 
spoke  as  much  like  a  philosopher  as  any  of 
though  more  like  a  lover,  when  he  cafls  it 
alty  without  force."?    It  is  not  indeed  to  I 
nied,  but  there  is  something  irresistible  in  a 
teous  form;  the  most  severe  will  not  preteni 
they  do  not  feel  an  immediate  prepossesa 
favor  of  the  handsome.     No  one  denies  thf 
privilege  of  being  first  heard,  and  being  rs( 
txffore  others  in  matters  of  ordinary  consic^ 
At  the  same  time  the  handsome  should  oc 
that  it  is  a  possession,  as  it  were,  foreign  tc 
No  one  can  give  it  himself,  or  preserve  it 
they  have  it.     Yet  so  it  is,  that  people  ca 
any  quality  in  the  world  better  than  beauty 
the  consolation  of  all  who  are  naturally  toe 
affected  with  the  force  of  it,  that  a  little  att 
if  a  man  behave  with  judgment,  will  cure 
Handsome   people  usually  are  so    fantaj 
pleased  with  themselves,  Uiat  if  they  do  t 
at  first  sight,  as  the  phrase  is,  a  second  in' 
disarms  them  of  all  their  power.    But 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  master  ot  the  Charter4Mnw 

ria  TeUnris,  ito.,  Amst.,  16W,  p.  241. 
t  Aristotle.       |  Plato.        {Socrates.       |11ieoph 
f  Rather,  ^'A  sorerelgiitj  that  needs  no  nlUCai; 

thai  It  the  piover  BMenug  of  the  oilginaL 
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nake  this  paper  rather  a  waming-pieoe  to  gire 
notice  where  the  dmofger  in,  than  to  propose  in- 
atnictioQS  how  to  sToid  it  when  you  nave  fallen 
m  the  way  of  it.  Handsome  men  shall  be  the 
siAject  of  another  chapter,  the  women  shell  take 
op  the  present  discourse. 

Amaryllis,  who  has  been  in  town  but  one  win- 
ter, is  extremely  improrod  in  the  arts  of  good 
bniBding,  without  leaFing  nature.  She  has  not 
lost  the  native  simplicity  of  her  aspect,  to  substi- 
tute that  patience  of  beinjg;  stsred  at,  which  is  the 
usual  triumph  and  distinction  of  a  town  lady. 
In  public  assemblies  you  meet  her  careless  eye 
diverting  itself  with  the  objects  around  her,  insen- 
sible tiiat  she  herself  is  one  of  the  brightest  in 
the  place. 

Dulcissa  is  quite  another  make;  she  is  slmost  a 
beauty  by  nature,  but  more  than  one  by  art.  If  it 
were  possible  for  her  to  let  her  fan  or  any  limb 
about  ner  rest,  she  would  do  some  psrt  of  the  exe- 
cution she  meditates;  but  though  sne  designs  her- 
self a  prey,  she  will  not  stay  to  be  taken.  No 
painter  can  give  you  words  ror  the  diflferent  as- 
pects of  Dulcissa  in  half  a  moment,  wherever  she 
appears :  so  little  does  she  accomplish  whst  she 
takes  so  much  pains  for,  to  be  gay  and  careless. 

Jf  erab  is  attended  with  all  the  chsrms  of  wo- 
men and  accomplishments  of  man.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  she  has  a  great  deal  of  wit,  if  she 
were  not  such  a  beauty;  and  she  would  have  more 
beautv  had  she  not  so  much  wit.  Affectation jhb- 
vent^  ner  excellences  from  walking  together.  Ifsne 
has  a  mind  to  speak  such  a  thing,  it  must  be  done 
with  such  an  air  of  her  body  ;  and  if  she  has  an 
inclination  to  look  verv  careless,  there  is  such  a 
smart  thing  to  be  said  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  design  of  beinff  admired  destroys  itself.— 
Thus  the  unhappy  Mersb,  though  a  wit  and  beau- 
ty, is  allowed  to  be  neither,  bwause  she  will  al- 
ways be  both. 

Albacinda  has  the  skill  ss  well  as  the  power  of 
pleasing.  Her  form  is  majestic,  but  her  aspect 
numbie.  All  good  men  should  beware  of  the  de- 
struyer.  She  will  speak  to  you  like  your  sister, 
until  she  has  you  sure :  but  is  the  most  vexatious 
of  tyrants  when  you  sre  so.  Her  familiarity  of 
behavior,  her  iuaiffierent  questions  and  general 
conversation,  make  the  silly  part  of  her  votaries 
foil  of  hopes,  while  the  wise  fly  from  her  power. 
She  well  knows  she  in  too  beautiful  and  too  witty 
to  be  indifferent  to  any  who  converse  with  her, 
and  tliereforc  knows  she  does  not  lessen  herself 
by  Caiiiiliarity,  but  gains  occasions  of  admiration 
by  seitming  isporance  of  her  perfections. 

Eudosia  adds  to  the  height  of  her  stature  a  no- 
bility of  spirit  which  still  distinguishes  hor  above 
the  re  It  of  her  sex.  Beauty  in  others  is  lovely,  in 
others  agreMble,  in  others  attractive;  but  in  Eu- 
dosia it  is  commanding.  Love  toward  Eudosia  is 
a  sentiment  like  the  love  of  glory.  The  lovers  of 
other  women  are  softened  into  fondness— the  ad- 
mirers of  Eudosia  exalted  into  ambition. 

Eucratia  presents  herself  to  the  imsgination 
with  a  more  kindly  pleasure,  and,  ss  she  is  ^oman, 
her  praise  is  wholly  feminine.  If  we  were  to 
form  an  imase  of  dignity  in  a  man,  we  should 

S've  him  wisdom  and  valor,  as  being  essential  to 
e  character  of  manhood.  In  like  manner,  if  you 
describe  a  right  woman  in  a  laudable  sense,  she 
abould  have  gentle  softness,  tender  fear,  and  all 
those  parts  oi  life  which  distin^ish  her  from  the 
other  sex;  with  some  subordination  to  it,  but  such 
an  inferiority  that  makes  her  still  more  lovely. 
Eucratia  la  tnat  creature— she  is  all  over  woman, 
kindness  is  all  her  srt,  snd  beauty  idl  her  arms. 
Her  look,  her  voice,  her  gesture,  and  whole  be- 
havior, ia  truly  *—«'"'"•      A  goodness  mixed 


with  fear  gives  a  tincture  to  sll  her  behavior.  It 
would  be  savsge  to  o£Eend  her,  and  craelU'  to  use 
art  to  gain  lier.  Othera  are  beautiful,  but,  £ucratiay 
thou  art  beauty! 

Omniamante  is  made  for  deceit;  she  hss  an  as- 
pect as  innocent  as  the  famed  Lucrece,  but  a  mind 
as  wild  as  the  more  famed  Cleopatra.  Her  faoe 
speaks  a  vestal,  but  her  heart  a  Messalina.  Who 
that  beheld  Omniamante's  negligent,  unobserving 
air,  would  believe  that  she  hid  under  that  reguo- 
less  manner  the  witty  prostitute,  the  nqwcions 
wench,  the  prodigal  courtesan?  She  can,  when 
she  pleases,  adorn  those  eyes  with  teare  like  an 
infant  that  is  chid;  she  can  cast  down  Uiat  prett} 
face  in  confusion,  while  you  rage  with  jealousy, 
and  storm  at  her  perfidiousness:  she  can  wipe  her 
eyes,  tremble  and  look  frightened,  until  you  fancy 
yourself  a  brute  for  your  raffe,  own  yourself  an 
offender,  beg  pardon,  and  mue  her  new  presents. 

But  I  go  too  far  in  reportinfj^  only  the  dangers  in 
beholding  the  beauteous,  which  I  desim  for  the 
instruction  of  the  fair  as  well  as  their  Beholden ; 
and  shall  end  this  rhfq[>sody  with  mentioning  what 
I  thought  was  well  enough  said  of  an  ancient 
sage*  to  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  he  saw  admir- 
ing^ his  own  figure  in  brass.  "What,"  said  tho 
philosopher,  "cuuld  that  imsge  of  youre  say  for 
Itself  if^it  could  speak?" — "It  might  say,'^ans- 
wered  the  youth,  "that  it  is  very  beautiful."  "And 
are  not  you  ashamed,"  replied  tne  cynic,  "to  value 
yourself  upon  that  only  of  which  a  piece  of  brass 
IS  capable?^'— T 

No.  145.]    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  16, 1711. 

8taltitiain  patiuntttr  opef.— Hos.  1  £p.  xrili,  20. 
Th«ir  fbily  pl«Ml«  tb*  priTilege  oi  wealth. 

Ir  the  following  enormities  are  not  amended 
upon  the  first  mentioning,  I  desire  farther  notice 
from  my  correspondents. 

"Ma.  SpscTAToa, 

"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  discourse  the 
other  day  upon  frivolous  disputants,  who  with 
great  warmtn  and  enumeration  of  many  circum- 
stances and  authorities,  undertake  to  prove  matters 
which  nobody  living  denies.  You  cannot  em- 
ploy yourself  more  usefully  than  in  adjusting  the 
laws  of  disputation  in  coffee-houses  and  accidental 
companies,  as  well  ss  in  more  formal  debates. 
Among  many  other  things  which  your  own  ex- 
perience must  suggest  to  you,  it  will  be  very 
obliging  if  you  please  to  take  notice  of  wafferere. 
I  will  not  here  repeat  what  Hudibras  says  of  such 
disputants,  which  is  so  true,  that  it  is  almost  pro- 
veroial;  but  shall  only  acquaint  you  with  a  set  of 
young  fellows  of  the  inns  of  court,  whose  fathers 
nave  provided  for  them  so  plentifully,  that  they 
need  not  be  very  anxious  to  get  law  into  their 
heads  for  the  service  of  their  country  at  the  bar; 
but  are  of  those  who  are  sent  (as  the  phrase  of 
parents  is)  to  the  Temple  to  know  how  to  '  keep 
their  own.'  One  of  these  gentlemen  is  very  loud 
and  captious  at  a  coffee-house  which  1  frequent, 
and  beinff  in  his  nature  troubled  with  a  humor 
of  contradiction,  though  withal  excessively  igno- 
rant, he  has  found  a  way  to  indulge  this  temper, 
go  on  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  and  yet  still  give 
himself  the  air  of  a  very  learned  and  knowing 
man,  by  the  strength  of'^his  pocket.  The  mis- 
fortune of  the  thing  is,  I  have,  as  it  happens 
sometimes,  a  greater  stock  of  learning  than  of 
money.  The  gentleman  I  am  speaking  of  takaa 
advantage  of  the  narrowness  of  my  circumstances 
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in  such  a  manner,  that  ho  has  rend  all  that  I  can  marrj  one  of  us  rery  saddenlj,  ire  hmrm   al 

prutend  to,  and  runs  inc  down  with  such  a  posttivo  i  a;i:recd,  the  next  time  lie  pretends  to  be  merrj,  ti 

air,  and  with  such  powerful  ar^iinenls,  that  from  anmnt  him,  and  use  him  like  a  clown  as  he  il 

a  very  learned  pi.>rh(>n  I  am  thought  a  mere  pre-  ,  In  the  name  of  the  sisterhood  I  take  my  leave  a 

tt'odcr.    Not  long  ago  I  was  relating  that  I  hod  '  you,  and  am  as  they  all  arc, 
read  such   a  passage   in  Tacitus:  up  stArts  my  |  "Your  constant  reader,  and  well-wisher.' 

youn^  gentleman  in  a  full  company,  and  pulling  I 
out  his  purse  offered  to  lay  me  ten  guineas,  to  be      ^*-  ^pkctatok, 

staked  immediately  in  that  gentleman's  hands  '*I  and  several  others  of  your  female  reads 
(pointing  to  one  smoking  at  another  ta))le),  that  I  •  have  conformed  ourselves  to  your  rules,  even  t 
was  utterly  mistaken,    i  was  dumb  for  want  of  '  our  very  dress.     There  is  not  one  of  us  but  ha 

ten  guineas:  he  went  on  unmercifully  to  triumph  reduced  our  outward  petticoat  to  its  ancient  sin 

over  my  ignorance  how  to  take  him  up,  and  told  able  circumference,  though  indeed  we  retain  ati' 

the  whole  room  he  had  read  Tacitus  twcuty  times  a  quilted  one  underneath ;  which  makes  us  m 

over,  and  such  a  remarkable  incident  as  that  could  altogether  unconformable  to  the  fashion  ;  but  it : 

not  e^lcape  him.    He  has  at  this  time  three  C(»u-  on  condition  Mr.  Spectator  extends  not  his  oei 

.Hiderable  WRgen  depending  between  him  and  some  sure  so  far.     But  we  find  you  men  secrctlj  ^ 

of  his  companions  who  are  rich  enough  to  hold  prove  our  practice,  by  imitating  our  pyramtdic 

an  argument  with  him.     He  has  five  guineas  upon  lorm.     The  skirt-  of  your  fashionable  coats  foro 

nuentions   in  geography — two   that  the  Isle  of  as  large  a  circumference  as  our  petticoats;  as  the 

Wight  is  a  peninsula,  and  three  guineas  to  one  are  set  out  with  whalebone,  so  are  Uiose  with  wii 

that  the  world  is  round.    We  have  a  gentleman  to  increase  and  sustain  a  bunch  of  fold  that  ban, 

comes  to  our  cofive-house,  who  deals  mightily  in  down  on  each  side;  and  the  hat,  I  perceive,  is  d 

antique  scandal;  my  disputant  has  laid  him  twenty  creased   in  just  proportion   to  our  head-dresai 

-  pieces  upon  a  point  of  history,  to  wit,  that  Cassor  We  make  a  regular  figure,  but  I  defy  your  mati 

never  lay  with  Cato's  sister,  as  is  scand^ously  re-  matics  to  ^ive  name  to  the  form  you  appear  i 

ported  by  some  people.  Your  architecture  is  mere  Gothic,  and  oetrayi 

"There  are  several   of  this  sort  of  fellows  in  worse  genius  than  ours ;    therefore  if   yon  i 

town,  who  wager  themselves  into  statesmen,  histo-  partial  to  your  own  sex,  I  shall  be  less  than  1 1 

rians,   geographers,   mathematicians,  and    every  now  "Your  humble  servant."— T, 

otiier  art,  when  the  persons  with  whom  they  talic         * 

have  not  wealth  equal  to  their  learning.     1  beg  of  — — 

you  to  prevent  in  these  youngsters  this  conipen-         ^     ^45  j    FRIDAY,  AUGUST   17.  1711. 
dious  way  of  wisdom,  which  costs  other  people  •"  * 

ho  much  time  and  pain.*^;  and  you  will  oblige  Nemo  vir  magnua  bIdo  sliqno  afflatQ  dhrlno  nnqnsin  te 

"Your  humble  8cr\'ant.  *** 

"Coffee-house,  near  the  Temple."  ^'°  man  wm  ever  great  wilkoat  ioiim  ttogreo  of  fauplzaC 

iimf    c         -^  A        10  1 -Til  We  know  the  highest  pleasure  our  minds 

Mr  SpicTAToa,  Aug.  12, 1711.  capable  of  enjoying  with  composure,  when 

"Here's  a  younjr  gcmtleman  that  sings  opera-  read  sublime  thoughts  communicated  to  us  by  d 

tunes  or  whistles  111  a  full  house.    Pray  let  him  of  great  genius  and  eloquence:  such  is  the  en 

know  that  he  has  no  right  to  act  here  as  if  he  were  tainraent  we  meet  with  in  the  philosophic  pi 

in  an  empty  room.     Be  pleased  to   divide  the  of  Cicero's  writings.    Truth  and  good  sense  h 

spaces  of   a  public  room  and  certify  whistlers,  there  so  charming  a  dress,  that  they  could  bar 

singers,  and  common  orators,  that  are  heard  farther  bo  more  agreeably  represented  with  the  addlt 

than  their  portion  of  the  room,  comes  to,  that  the  of  poetical  ficticm,  and  the  power  of  numb 

law  is  open  and  that  there  is  an  equity  which  will  This  ancient  author,  and  a  modem  one.  have  fa 

relieve  us  from  such  as  interrupt  us  in  our  lawful  into  my  hands  within  these  few  days;  and  the 

discourse,  as  much  as  against  such  who  stop  us  pressions  they  have  left  upon  me  have  at 

on  the  road.    I  take  these  persons,  Mr.  Spectator,  present  quite  spoiled  me  for  a  merry  fellow.    ' 

to  be  such  trewpassers  as  the  officer  in  your  stase-  modern   is  that  admirable  writer,  the  authoi 

coach,  and  am  ofthe  same  sentiment  with  counselor  The  Theory  of  Earth.     The  subjects  with  wl 

Ephraim.    It  is  true  the  young  man  is  rich,  and,  I  have  lately  been  entertained  in  them  both  1 

as  the  vulgar  say,  needs  not  care  for  anybody;  but  a  near  affinity;  they  are  upon  inquiries  into  I 

sum  that  is  no  autliority  for  him  to  go  whistle  where  after,  and  the  thoughts  of^the  latter  seem  to  m 

he  pleases.  be  raised  above  those  of  the  former,  in  propor 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  to  his  advantages  of  Rcripturejind  revelation. 

"P.  S.  I  have  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  here  I  ^ad  a  mind  to  it,  I  could  not  at  present  tidl 

are  students  that  learn  upon  the  hautlwy;  pray  do-  anything  else;  then*foro  I  shall  translate  a  pas: 

sire  the  Ixjiichers,  that  all  lawyers  who  are  pro-  »"  ^^^  <>"«»  and  transcribe  a  paragraph  out  of 

ficients  in  wind-music^raay  lodge  to  the  Thames."  other,  for  the  speculation  of  this  day.      Ci 

„.-     a  tells  us,*  that  rlato  reports  Socrates,  upon 

ua.  SPECTAT<»i,  cciviqj' his  sentence,  to  have  spoken  to  his  ju 

"We  are  a  company  of  young  women  who  pass  in  thetollowing  manner: 
our  time  very  much  together,  and  obliged  hy  the       "  I  have  great  hopes,  0  my  judges,  that 

mercenary  humor  of  the  men  to  be  as  mercenarily  infinitely  to  my  advantage  that  1  am  sent  to  di 

inclined  as  they  are.    There  visits  among  us  au  for  it  must  of  necessity  be,  that  one  of  these 

old  bachelor  whom  each  of  us  has  a  iiiin<l  to.  things  must  be  the  coii{?equence.     Death   : 

The  fellow  is  rich,  and  knows  he  may  have  any  take  away  all  these  senses,  or  convoy  me  tc 

of  us,  therefore  is  particular  to  none,'^but  exces-  other  life.    If  all  sense  is  to  be  taken  away, 

■ively  ill-bn»d.     His  pleasantry  consists  in  romp-  death  is  no  more  than  that  profound  sleep  wit 

ing;ne  snatches  kisses  by  surprise,  puts  his  hands  dreams,  in  which  wo  arc  simietimcs  buried 

in  or.;  necks,  tears  our  tans,  robs  us  of  our  rib-  heavens !  how  desirable  it  is  to  die !    How  d 

bont,  forces  letters  out  of  our  hands,  looks  into  days  do  wo  know  in  life  preferable  to  such  a  • 

any  of  oar  papers,  and  a  thousand  other  rude-  But  if  it  be  tru;^  that  deaUi  is  but  a  passai 

ikfi^ses.    Now  what  I  will  desire  of  you   is,  to 

aci^ujuiit  him,  by  prinUng  this,  that  if  he  does  not  •  Tiueuian.  QomUob.  lit.  l. 
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placet  whieli  they  wlio  lire  before  us  do  now  in- 
nabit,  how  mach  still  hi^ier  it.  it  to  go  from 
those  who  call  themselTea  judges  to  appear  before 
those  that  really  ore  such  ;  before  Minos,  Rhada- 
manthus,  .£acii8,  and  Triptolemus,  and  to  meet 
men  who  hsFe  lived  with  justice  and  truth  I  Is 
this,  do  you  think,  no  happy  journey?  Do  you 
think  it  nothing  to  speak  with  Orpheus,  Mnssusv 
Homer,  and  Hesioa?  I  would,  indeed,  suffer 
many  deaths  to  enjoy  these  things.  With  what 
particular  delight  should  I  talk  to  Palamedes, 
Ajaz,  and  others,  who  like  me  have  suffered  by 
the  iniauity  of  tiKir  judges.  I  should  examine 
the  wisdom  of  that  great  prince  who  carried  such 
mighty  forces  against  Trof ;  and  ai^rue  with  Ulys- 
■es  and  Sisyphus  upon  difficult  points,  as  I  have 
in  eourersation  here,  without  being  in  danger  of 
being  condemned.  But  let  not  Uiose  among  you 
who  have  pronounced  me  an  innocent  man  be 
aftmid  of  death.  Ko  harm  can  arrive  at  a  good 
man,  whether  dead  or  living ;  his  affairs  are  al- 
ways under  the  direction  of  the  gods ;  nor  will  I 
believe  the  fate  which  is  allottixl  to  me  myself 
this  day  to  have  arrived  by  chance :  nor  have  I 
anght  to  say  either  against  my  judges  or  accusere, 

but  that  they  thought  they  did  me  an  injunr. 

But  I  detain  you  too  long ;  it  is  U  me  that  1  retire 
to  death,  and  you  to  your  affairs  of  life ;  which 
of  us  lias  the  better  is  known  to  the  gods,  but  to 
no  mortal  man." 

The  divine  Socrates  is  here  represented  in  a  fig- 
nre  worthy  his  great  wisdom  and  philosophy, 
worthy  the  greates^t  mere  man  that  ever  breathed. 
But  the  modem  discourse  is  written  upon  a  sub- 
ject no  less  than  the  dissolution  of  nature  itsttlf. 
O  how  glorious  is  the  old  ago  of  that  great  man, 
who  has  spent  his  time  in  such  contemplations  as 
has  made  tliis  being,  what  only  it  should  be,  an 
education  for  heaven!  He  has,  according  to  the 
lights  of  reason  and  revelation  which  seemed  to 
him  clearest,  traced  the  steps  of  Omnipotence. 
He  has.  with  a  celestial  ambition,  as  far  as  it  is 
consi*itent  with  humility  and  devotion,  examined 
the  wayM  of  Providence  from  the  creation  to  the 
dissalution  of  the  visible  world.  How  pleasing 
most  have  been  the  speculation,  to  observe  Nature 
and  Providence  move  together,  the  physical  and  mo- 
ral world  march  the  same  pace:  to  observe  panuline 
and  eternal  spring  the  seat  of  innocence,  troubled 
seasons  and  angry  skies  the  portion  of  M'ickedness 
and  vice!  When  this  admirable  author  has  re- 
Tiewcd  all  that  is  past,  or  is  to  come,  which  re- 
lates to  the  habitable  world,  and  run  through  the 
whole  fate  of  it,  how  could  a  guardian  an|>^,  thnt 
had  attended  it  through  all  itH  courses  or  changes, 
apeak  more  emphaticallv  at  the  end  of  his  charge, 
than  does  our  author  when  he  makint.  as  it  were, 
•  funeral  oration  over  this  globe,  looking  to  the 
point  where  it  once  stood  7 

'*  Lpt  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave  of 
this  siibiert.  reflect  upon  this  occasion  on  the  va- 
nity^ and  transient  gh>ry  of  this  habitable  world. 
How,  by  the  force  of  one  element  breaking  lo<iRe 
upon  t^  n-st,  all  the  varieties  of  nature,  all  the 
works  of  art,  all  the  lalmrs  of  men  are  reduced  to 
nothing.  All  that  we  admired  and  adore<l  Ix'fore, 
as  great  and  magnificent,  is  obliterated  or  van- 
inhed  :  and  another  form  and  face  of  things,  plain, 
pimple,  and  everywhere  the  same,  overspreausthe 
wht>!e  earth.  W^iere  are  now  the  great  empires  of 
the  world,  and  their  great  imperial  cities?  their 
pillar*,  trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory  ?  Fhow 
me  where  iney  stood,  n»ad  the  inscription,  tell  me 
the  victor's  name.  What  remains,  what  impres- 
sions, what  difference,  or  distinction,  do  you  see 
ill  ;his  mass  of  fire  ?  Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome, 
Uie  fcreat  city,  the  cropreaa  of  the  world,  whose 


domination  and  superstition,  ancient  and  modem, 
make  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  this  earth, 
what  is  Mcome  of  her  now  ?  She  laid  her  foun- 
dations deep,  and  her  palaces  were  strong  and 
sumptuous.  '  She  glorified  herself  and  lived  de- 
liciously,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and 
shall  see  no  sorrow.'  But  her  hour  is  come,  ^he  ia 
wiped  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried 
in  everlasting  oblivion.  But  it  is  not  cities  only, 
and  works  of  men's  handa ;  but  the  everlasting 
hills,  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  the  earth,  are 
melted  as  wax  before  the  sun,  and  '  their  place  is 
nowhere  found.'  Here  stood  the  Alps,  the  load  of 
the  earth  that  covered  many  countries,  and  reached 
their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Sea ;  this 
huge  mass  of  stone  is  softened  and  dissolved  as  a 
tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  the  African 
mountains,  and  Atlas  with  his  top  atx)ve  tho 
clouds ;  there  was  frozen  Caucasus,  and  Taurus, 
and  Imaus,  and  the  mountains  of  Asia ;  and  yon- 
der, toward  the  north,  8tood  the  Riphiean  hills, 
clothed  in  ice  and  snow.  All  these  are  vanished, 
dropt  away  as  the  snow  upon  their  heads.  *  Qreal 
and  marvelous  are  thy  works,  just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints!  hallelujah.'"* 

T. 
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Pronnnctoto  est  roda,  et  rulius  wt  gestua  inoderatlo 
TenuBtate. — ^Tcll. 

Good  delivery  is  a  graoeftil  nunsjEemeat  of  the  Toloe,  eou»> 
tenanoe,  and  g^ure. 

"Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

*'  The  well  reading  of  the  Common-prayer  is  of 
so  great  importance,  and  so  mudi  neglected,  that 
I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  to  your  consideration 
some  particulars  on  that  subject.  And  what  more 
worthy  your  observation  than  this?  A  thing  so 
public,  and  of  so  high  consequence.  It  is  indeed 
wonderful,  that  the  frequent  exercise  of  it  should 
not  make  the  performers  of  that  duty  more  expert 
in  it.  This  inability,  asl  conceive,  proceeds  from 
the  little  care  that  is  taken  of  their  reading  while 
boys,  and  at  school,  where,  when  they  have  got 
into  Latin,  they  are  lixtked  upon  as  atx>vu  £iig- 
liKh,  the  reading  of  which  is  wholly  neglected,  or 
at  least  read  to  very  little  puqx>8e,  without  any 
due  observations  mode  U>  them  of  the  proper  ac- 
cent and  manner  of  reading;  by  this  means  they 
have  acquired  such  ill  habits  as  will  not  easily  lie 
removccl.  The  only  way  that  I  know  of  to  remedy 
this,  is  to  propose  some  person  of  great  ability 
that  way  as  a  pattern  for  them ;  example  being 
more  effectual  to  convince  the  learned,  as  well  as 
instruct  the  ignorant. 

"  You  must  know,  Sir,  I  have  been  a  constant 
frequenter  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  above  these  four  years  last  post,  and  nntil 
Sunday  was  sevennight  never  discovered,  to  so 
great  a  degree,  the  exc**llency  of  the  Common- 
Prayer.  When,  being  at  St.  James*  Garlick-Hillf 
church,  I  heard  the  service  read  so  distinctly,  so 
emphaticidly,  and  so  fervently,  that  it  was  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  be  inattentive.  My  eyes  and 
my  thoughts  could  not  wander  as  usual,  but  were 
confined  to  mv  prayers.  1  then  considered  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  Almighty,  and  not  to  a 
beautiful  face.  And  when  I  reflected  on  my 
former  performances  of  tiiat  duty,  I  fouud  I  had 


*  Burnot'a  Theory  of  the  Earth,  1684,  fbl.,  book  III,  dmp, 
12,  p.  110,  in. 

t  Or  Garllrk-hlthe.    The  rector  of  thia  pariah  at  that  ttas 
waa  Mr.  Philip  Btubbs,  aOerwanl  archdeaoon  of  St.  Albaaa^ 
j  wboae  excellent  manner  of  perfbrmlnf  the  mttIm  »■•  iMg 
j  remaaibarsd  bf  the  par'ahkaem. 
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ran  it  over  «•  «  matter  of  form,  in  eomparison  to 
the  manner  in  whioh  I  then  ducharged  it.  M j 
mind  was  realJj  affeeted,  and  fenrent  wishes  ae- 
compauied  mj  xrords.  The  ConfeMion  was  read 
with  such  resigned  humili^,  the  AbAolntion  with 
such  a  comfortable  authonty,  the  Thankseirings 
with  such  a  religious  joy,  as  made  me  feel  thcie 
affections  of  the  mind  in  a  manner  I  nerer  did  be- 
fore. To  rerqedy  tlierefore  the  grievance  above 
complained  of,  Iliumbly  propose,  that  this  excel- 
lent reader,  upon  the  next  and  every  annual 
assembly  of  tne  clerey  of  Sion-college,  and  all 
other  conventions,  should  read  prayers  before 
them.  For  then  thoM  that  are  afraid  of  stretrhine 
their  months,  and  spoiling  their  soft  voices,  wiu 
learn  to  read  with  clearness,  loudness  and  strength. 
Others  that  affect  a  rakish,  negligent  air,  by  fold- 
ing their  arms,  and  lolling  on  their  books,  will  be 
tauffht  a  decent  behavior,  and  comely  erection  of 
bo<^.  Those  that  read  so  fast  as  if  impatient  of 
their  work,  may  learn  to  speak  deliberately. 
There  is  another  sort  of  persons,  whom  I  call 
Pindaric  readers,  at  being  confined  to  no  set  mea- 
aure :  these  pronounce  Ave  or  six  words  with  great 
deliberation,  and  the  five  or  six  subsequent  ones 
with  as  great  celerity  ,*  the  first  part  of  a  sentence 
with  a  very  exalted  voice,  and  the  latter  part  with 
a  submissive  one :  sometimes  again,  with  one  sort 
of  a  tone,  and  immediately  after  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent one.  These  gentlemen  will  learn  of  my 
admired  reader  an  evenness  of  voice  and  delivery; 
and  all  who  are  innocent  of  these  affectations, 
but  read  with  such  an  indifferency  as  if  they  did 
not  understand  the  lan^age,  may  then  be  in- 
formed of  tlie  art  of  reading  movingly  and  fervent- 
ly, how  to  place  the  emphasis  and  give  the  proper 
accent  to  each  word,  and  how  to  vary  the  voice 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  There  is 
certainly  a  very  great  difference  between  the  read- 
ing a  prayer  and  a  ffaxette.  which  I  beg  of  yon  to 
inform  a  set  of  readers,  who  affect,  forsooth,  a  cer- 
tain gentleman-like  familiarity  of  tone,  and  mend 
the  language  as  they  go  on,  crying,  instead  of 
'pardoneth  and  absolveth,'  'pardons  and  ab- 
solves.' These  are  often  pretty  classical  scholars, 
and  would  think  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  read 
Virgil  or  Martial  with  so  little  taste  as  they  do  di- 
yine  service. 

**  This  indifference  seems  to  me  to  arise  from 
the  endeavor  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of  cant, 
and  the  false  notion  of  it.  It  will  be  proper, 
therefore,  to  trace  the  origin  and  signification  of 
this  word.  *  Cant'  is  by  some  people,  derived 
from  one  Andrew  Cant,  who,  they  say,  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  some  illiterate  part  of 
Scotland,  who  by  exercise  and  use  had  obtained 
Uie  faculty,  alios  gift,  of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in 
such  a  dialect,  that  it  is  said  he  was  understood 
by  none  but  his  own  congregation,  and  not  by  all 
of  them.  Since  Master  Cant's  time,  it  has  oeen 
understood  in  a  larger  sense,  and  signifies  all  sud- 
den exclamations,  whinings,  unusual  tones,  and 
in  fine  all  prayincr  and  preochinff,  like  the  un- 
learned of  the  I'resby  tcrians.  But  1  hope  a  proper 
elevation  of  voice,  a  due  emphasis  and  accent,  are 
not  to  come  within  this  description.  So  that  our 
readers  may  still  be  as  unlike  tne  Presbyterians  as 
they  please.  The  dissenters  (I  mean  such  as  I 
have  heard)  do  indeed  elevate  their  voices,  but  it 
is  with  sudden  jumps  from  the  lower  to  the  high- 
er part  of  them  ;  and  that  with  sfi  little  sense  or 
akill,  that  their  elevation  and  cadence  is  bawling 
and  muttering.  They  make  use  of  an  emphasis, 
but  so  improperly,  that  it  is  often  placed  on  some 
yeiy  insignincant  particle, as  upon  Mf 'or  'and.' 
Now  if  these  improprieties  have  so  mat  an  effect 
on  the  people  as  we  lee  they  have,  now  great  an 


inflnence  wonld  the  wrriee  of  our  diareh.  « 
taining  the  best  praycra  that  ever  were  ooropoM 
and  that  in  terms  moat  aflecting,  most  humb 
and  most  expressive  of  our  wanta,  and  depei 
ence  on  the  object  of  onr  worship,  disposed 
most  proper  order,  and  yoid  of  idl  oonfuRU 
what  influence,  I  say,  would  these  prayers  he 
were  they  delivered  with  a  doe  empnasis  and  i 
posite  rising  and  variation  of  vmee,  the  sentei 
concluded  with  a  gentle  cadei  ce,  and,  in  a  wa 
with  such  an  accent  and  turn  of  speech  as  is  ] 
culiar  to  prayer  ? 

"  As  the  matter  of  worship  ia  now  manag^» 
dissenting  congregations,  you  find  insigniHei 
words  and  phrases  raised  by  a  lively  vehemem 
in  our  own  churches,  the  most  exalted  sense  < 
preciated,  by  a  dispassionate  indolence.    I  renN 
oer  to  haveneard  Dr.  8        c»  say  in  his  pulpit^ 
the  Common-Prayer,  that,  at  least,  it  was  aa  | 
feet  as  anything  of  human  institotion.     If 
gentlemen  who  err  in  this  kind  would  pleaai 
recollect  the  many  pleasantries  they  have  v 
upon  those  who  recite  good  thinn  with  aa 
mce,  they  would  go  on  to  thinK,  that  what 
tnat  case  is  only  ri(uculous,  in  themselves  ia 
pious.    But  leaving  this  to  Uieir  own  reflection 
shall  conclude  this  trouble  with  what  Onsar  i 
upon  the  irregularity  of  tone  in  one  who  read 
fore  him, '  Do  you  md  or  sing  T     If  yon  m 
you  sing  very  ifl.'t 

T.  "  Your  most  homble  ■ervant.*' 
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•— ^-Exempts  JuTst  qplnis  •  plniibiis  nam. 

Hob.  3  Kp.  B,  9 

Better  one  thom  plnck'd  oat,  tluoi  sll  maaln. 

Mr  oorrespondenta  assure  me,  that  the  eno 
ties  which  tney  lately  complained  of,  and  I  ' 
lished  an  account  of,  are  so  far  from  beiii^  ad 
ed,  that  new  evils  arise  every  day  to  inta 
their  conversation,  in  contempt  of  my  repr 
My  friend  who  writes  from  the  eofiee-honse 
the  Temple,  informs  me  that  the  gentleman 
constantly  sings  a  voluntary  in  spite  of  the  n 
company,  was  more  musical  than  ordinary 
reading  my  paper ;  and  has  not  been  conti 
with  that,  but  has  danced  up  to  the  glass  ii 
middle  of  the  room,  and  practiced  minuet  sti 
his  own  humming.    The  incorrigible  creatui 
gone  still  farther,  and  in  the  open  coffee*h 
with  one  hand  extended  as  leaaing  a  lady 
he  has  danced  both  French  and  countnr-df 
and  admonished  his  supposed  partner  by  a 
and  nods  to  hold  up  her  nead  and  fall  bac 
cording  to  the  respective  facings  and  evoli 
of  the  dance.    Before  this  gentleman  begat 
his  exercise,  he  was  pleased  to  clear  his  thrc 
coughing  and  spitting  a  full  half  hour ;  a 
soon  as  he  struck  up,  he  appealed  to  an  atto 
clerk  in  the  room,  whether  he  hit  as  he-( 
"Since  you  from  deatli  have  saved  me?"  an< 
asked  tne  yoipg  follow  (pointing  to  a  cha.' 
bill  under  his  arm),  whether  that  was  an 
score  he  carried  or  not  ? — ^without  staying 
answer,  he  fell  into  the  exercise  aliove-ment 
and  practiced  his  airs  to  the  full  house  wh« 
turned  upon  him,  without  the  least  shame 
pentance  for  his  former  transgressions. 

I  am  to  the  la^t  degree  at  aloss  what  to  d 
this  young  fellow,  except  I  declare  him  a 
law,  and  pronounce  it  penal  for  any  one  to 


•  Probably  Dr.  Bmslridga. 
fSi  l«Sit|  outas:  akmUimM, 
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to  him  in  the  said  hoaae  which  he  frequents,  mnd 
direct  that  ho  be  obliged  to  drink  hu  tea  and 
coffiso  without  sugar,  and  not  receive  from  any 
perBou  whatsoever  anything  above  mere  neceBsa- 
fies. 

As  we  in  England  are  a  sober  people,  and  gene- 
rally inclined  rather  to  a  certain  bashfulnces  of 
behavior  in  public,  it  is  amaiin^  whence  some  fel- 
lows come  whom  one  rocets  with  in  this  town; 
they  do  nut  at  all  seem  to  be  the  growth  of  our 
ialMid ;  the  pert,  the  talkative,  all  such  as  have  no 
•ense  of  the  observation  of  others,  are  certainly 
of  foreign  extraction.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
•a  moch  surprised  when  I  see  a  talkative  finglish- 
man,  as  I  should  be  to  see  the  Indian  pine  grow- 
ing on  one  of  our  quickset  hedges.  Where  thone 
creatures  get  sun  enough,  to  make  thom  such 
lively  animals  and  dull  men,  is  above  my  philo- 

Thiere  are  another  kind  of  impertinents  which  a 
mao  is  perplexed  with  in  mixed  company,  and 
those  are  your  loud  speakers.  These  treat  man- 
kind as  if  they  were  all  deaf ;  th^  do  not  express 
but  declare  themselves.  Many  ot  these  are  guiltv 
of  this  outrajge  out  of  vanity,  because  they  think 
all  they  say  is  well ;  or  they  have  their  own  per- 
■ona  in  such  veneration,  tliat  they  believe  nothing 
which  concerns  them  can  be  insignificant  to  any- 
body else.  For  these  people's  sake,  I  have  often 
lamented  that  we  cannot  close  our  ears  with  as 
much  ease  as  we  ean  our  eyes.  It  is  very  uneasy 
that  we  must  necessarily  be  under  persecution. 
Kext  to  these  bawlers,  is  a  troublesome  creature 
who  comes  with  the  air  of  your  friend  and  your 
intimate,  and  that  is  vour  whisperer.  Then*  is 
one  of  them  at  a  cofiiee-nouse  which  1  myself  fre- 
quent, who  observing  me  to  be  a  man  pretty  well 
made  for  secrets,  gets  by  me,  and  with  a  whisper 
tells  me  things  which  ail  the  town  knows.  It  is 
■o  Tery  hard  matter  to  g^ess  at  the  source  of  this 
inspertineuce,  which  is  uoUiing  else  but  a  method 
or  mechanic  art  of  being  wise.  You  never  see  any 
frequent  i\i  it,  whom  you  can  suppose  to  have  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  do.  1  hese  persons  are 
worse  than  bawlers,  as  much  as  a  secret  enemy  is 
Bore  dangerous  than  a  declared  one.  I  wish  that 
By  euflee-house  friend  would  take  this  fur  an  inti- 
BatJon,  that  I  have  not  heard  a  word  lie  has  told 
Be  for  these  several  years ;  whereas  he  now  thinks 
me  the  most  trusty  repository  of  his  secrets.  The 
whisperers  have  a  pleasant  way  of  ending  the 
close  conversation  with  saying  aloud,  '*  Do  not 
you  tiiink  so?"  Then  whisper  again,  and  then 
tlottd,  "  but  you  know  that  person:  then  wliispcr 
■nio.  The  thing  would  be  well  enough,  if  they 
vkiapered  to  keep  the  folly  of  what  thry  say 
among  friends  ;  but,  alas,  they  do  it  to  preserve 
Iho  importance  of  their  thoughts.  I  am  sure  1 
eoold  oauie  you  more  than  one  person  whom  no 
Ban  living  ever  heard  talk  upon  any  subject  in 
nature,  or  ever  saw  in  hin  whole  life  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  that,  I  know  nut  how,  can  whisper 
•omethiDg  like  kiiowled^  of  what  has  and  does 
pass  in  the  world;  which  you  would  think  he 
teamed  fnmi  some  familiar  spirit  that  did  not 
think  him  worthy  to  receive  the  whole  story.  But 
in  truth  whisperers  deal  only  in  half  accounts  of 
what  they  entertain  you  with.  A  great  help  to 
th«r  discourM*  is,  "  That  the  town  says,  and  peo- 
ple begin  to  talk  very  freely,  and  thev  had  it  Irom 
pervonH  too  con<iiderable  to  bo  named,  what  they 
will  tell  you  when  things  are  riper."  My  friend 
has  winked  upon  me  any  day  since  1  came  to 
town  last,  and  nas  communicated  to  me  as  a  MTret, 
that  he  desiirned  in  a  very  short  time  to  tell  me  a 
but  I  shall  know  what  he  means,  he  now 
i,  in  leas  than  a  Ibrtnight'a  time. 


But  I  must  not  omit  the  dearer  part  of  man- 
kind, I  mean  the  ladies,  to  take  up  a  whole  paper 
upon  grievances  which  concern  the  men  only; 
but  shall  humbly  propose,  that  we  change  foola 
for  an  experiment  only.  A  certain  set  of  ladies 
complain  they  are  frequently  perplexed  with  a 
visitant,  who  affects  to  be  wiser  tnan  they  are; 
which  character  he  hopes  to  preserve  by  an  obstin- 
ate gravity,  and  great  guard  against  discovering 
his  opinion  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever.  A 
painful  silence  has  hitherto  gained  him  no  farther 
advanta^^,  than  that  as  he  might,  if  he  had  be* 
haved  himself  with  freedom,  been  excepted  afrainat 
but  as  to  this  and  that  particular,  he  now  onenda 
in  the  whole.  To  relieve  these  ladies,  my  good 
friends  and  correspondents,  I  shall  exchange  my 
dancing  outlaw  for  their  dumb  visitant,  and  assign 
the  silent  gentleman  all  the  haunts  of  the  dancer ; 
in  order  to  which,  I  have  sent  them  by  the  penny- 
post  the  following  letters  for  their  conduct  m  their 
new  conversations  * — 


<( 


Sia, 


« 


'  I  have,  vou  may  be  sure,  heard  of  your  irregn- 
larities  without  regard  to  my  observations  upon 
you  ;  but  shall  not  treat  you  with  so  much  rigor 
as  you  deserve.  If  you  will  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  repair  to  the  place  mentioned  in  the 
postscript*  to  this  letter  at  seven  this  evening, 
you  will  be  conducted  into  a  spacious  room,  weU- 
lighted,  where  there  are  ladies  and  music.  You 
Will  see  a  young  lady  laughing  next  the  window 
to  the  street ;  you  may  take  her  out,  for  she  loves 
you  as  well  as  she  does  any  man,  though  she 
never  taw  you  before.  She  never  thought  in  her 
life,  any  more  than  yourself.  She  wul  not  be 
surprised  when  you  accost  her,  nor  conccmod 
when  you  leave  her.  Hasten  from  a  place  whera 
you  are  lauded  at,  to  one  where  you  will  he 
admired.  You  are  of  no. consequence,  therefore 
go  where  you  will  be  welcome  for  being  so. 

"  Your  humble  servant." 

"  SlB, 

"  The  ladies  whom  you  visit,  think  a  wise  man 
the  most  impertinent  creature  living,  therefore 
you  cannot  be  offended  that  they  are  dinpleased 
with  you.  Why  will  you  take  pains  to  appear 
wirtc,  where  you  would  not  be  the  inure  esteemed 
for  being  really  so  ?  Come  to  us  ;  forget  the  gig- 
glers ;  let  your  inclination  go  along  with  yon 
whether  you  speak  or  are  silent ;  and  let  all  such 
women  as  are  in  a  clan  or  sisterhood,  go  their  own 
way ;  there  is  no  room  for  you  in  that  company 
who  are  of  the  common  taste  of  the  sex. 

**  For  women  bora  to  be  controU'd 
Stoop  to  Um  fbrward  aod  the  bold; 
Atbrt  Uie  Iwaghty  aod  the  proud, 
The  gay,  the  fMc,  ud  the  k>iid.*'t 
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Cul  In  manu  i>it  quem  etiw  dein«nt«>m  yelit, 
Qii«m  Mpen*,  quem  FAiinri,  quom  In  morbum  li^kL 
Qoem  contra  aiuari,  quem  aocersiri,  quem  expeti. 

CJEca  apud  Tuu> 

Who  haK  It  in  her  power  to  make  men  mad. 
Or  wUe.  or  nick,  or  well :  and  who  can  cfaooee 
The  obtjert  of  hur  appetite  at  pleaaurc. 

The  following  letter,  and  my  answer,  shall  tak» 
up  the  present  s|)eculation  :— > 

"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"  I  am  the  young  widow  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, who  has  left  me  entire  mistress  of  a  large 

•  No  MMtaorlpt  in  the  SpeoL,  in  C 
fWaUtr. 
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fortnnts  vhich  he  tgfreed  to  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  (litference  in  our  jears.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  extraordinary  to  have  a  crovd  of  ad- 
mirerK;  which  I  have  abridtipd  in  my  own  thoughts, 
and  reduced  to  a  couple  of  candioates  oul^,  both 
jouDg,  and  neither  of  them  disagreeable  in  tlieir 
persons :  according  to  the  common  way  of  com- 
puting, in  one  the  estate  more  than  deserves  my 
fortune,  in  the  other  my  fortune  more  than  de- 
serves the  estate.  When  I  consider  the  first.  1 
own  I  am  so  far  a  woman  I  cannot  avoid  being 
delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  living  great ;  but 
tlien  he  seems  to  receive  such  a  degree  of  courage 
from  the  knowledge  of  what  ho  has,  he  looks  as 
if  he  was  going  to  confer  an  obligation  on  ine ; 
and  the  residiness  he  accosts  mo  with,  makes  me 
jealous  I  am  only  hearing  a  repetition  of  the 
nnie  things  he  haa  said  to  a  hunared  women  be- 
fore. When  I  consider  Uie  otlier,  I  Ree  myself  ap- 
proached with  so  much  modesty  and  respect,  and 
such  a  doubt  of  himself,  as  betrays,  mcthinks, 
in  affection  within,  and  a  belief  at  the  same  time 
tliat  he  himself  would  be  the  only  gainer  by  my 
consent.  What  an  unexceptionable  husband  could 
I  make  out  of  both !  but  since  that  is  impossible, 
I  beg  to  be  concluded  by  your  opinion.  It  is  ab- 
solutely in  your  power  to  dispose  of 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Sylvia." 
"Madam, 

"You  do  me  great  honor  in  your  application 
to  me  on  this  iniiKirtant  occasion ;  I  shall  therc- 
f>re  talk  to  you  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father, 
in  gratitude  for  your  giving  me  the  authority  of 
•ne.  You  do  not  seem  to  make  any  i^reat  distinc- 
tion between  these  g^entlemen  as  to  their  persons  ; 
Ihe  whole  queKtion lies  u|M)n  their  circumstances 
and  bt'hiivior.  If  the  one  is  less  respectful  because 
he  is  ricli,  and  the  otlier  more  obsequious  because 
he  is  not  so,  they  are  in  that  point  moved  by  the 
same  principle,  the  consideration  of  fortune,  and 
you  must  place  them  in  each  otlier's  circumstances 
Def<»re  you  can  jud^  of  their  inclination.  To 
avoid  C4>nfusion  in  discussing  this  point,  I  will 
call  the  richer  man  Strephon,  and  the  other  Florio. 
If  you  believe  Florio  with  Strephon's  estate  would 
behave  hitn^lf  as  he  does  now,  Florio  is  certainly 

Jour  man  ;  but  if  you  think  Strpphon,  were  he  in 
lorio's  condition,  would  l)e  as  obsequious  as 
Florio  is  now.  you  ought  for  your  own  sake  to 
choose  Strephon  ;  for  where  the  men  are  equal, 
there  is  no  doubt  riches  ought  to  be  a  reason  for 
prcferi'iiat.  After  this  manner,  my  dear  child,  I 
would  have  you  abstract  them  from  their  circum- 
stances ;  for  you  are  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he 
who  is  very  humble  only  because  he  is  |)oor,  is  the 
very  same  man  in  nature,  with  him  who  is  haughty 
because  he  is  rich. 

"  Whon  you  have  gone  thus  far,  as  to  consider 
the  fig^ure  tuey  make  toward  you  ;  you  will  please, 
my  dear,  next  to  consider  the  ajipearance  you 
make  toward  them.  If  they  are  men  of  discern- 
ing, they  can  observe  the  motives  of  your  heart : 
and  Florio  can  see  wlien  he  is  disregarded  only 
upon  account  of  fortune,  which  makes  you  to  him 
a  mercenary  creature  ;  aud  you  arc  still  the  same 
thing  to  Strcplion,  in  taking  him  for  his  wealth 
only ;  you  are  therefore  to  consider  whether  you 
haa  rather  oblige,  than  receive  an  obligation. 

"  The  marriage  life  is  always  an  insipid,  a  vex- 
atious, or  a  happy  condition.  The  first  is,  when 
two  people  of  no  genius  or  taste  for  themselves 
meet  together,  upon  such  a  settlement  as  has  been 
thought  reasonable  b^  parents  and  conveyancere 
iroro  an  exact  valuation  of  the  laud  and  cash  of 
both  parties.  In  this  case  the  young  lady's  ])er- 
■on  is  no  more  regarded  than  the  houae  and  im- 


provements In  purchane  of  an  estate;  bot  a 
goes  with  her  lortune,  rather  than  her  fortn 
witli  her.  These  make  up  the  crowd  or  vulgar 
the  rich,  and  till  up  the  lumber  of  the  hum 
race,  without  beneficencx!  toward  those  below  the 
or  respect  toward  those  above  them ;  and  lead 
despical)le,  indepeudi*nt,  and  useless  life,  with< 
sense  of  the  laws  of  kindness,  gnood-nature,  muti 
offices,  and  the  elegant  satis&ctions  which  fli 
from  reason  and  virtue. 

"  The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a  conjunct! 
of  two  people  of  quick  taste  and  resentment,  f 
together  for  reasons  well  known  to  their  friem 
in  which  especial  care  is  token  to  avoid  (vi 
Uiey  think  the  chief  of  evils)  poverty,  and  inti 
to  them  riches,  with  every  evil  beside.  Th« 
good  people  live  in  a  constant  constraint  bel! 
company,  and  too  great  familiarity  alone.  Wl 
they  are  within  ol>i<ervation,  they  fret  at  a 
other's  carriac;!!  and  behavior ;  when  alone,  tl 
revile  each  other's  person  and  conduct-  In  oc 
pany  they  are  in  a  purgatory,  when  only  toget 
in  a  hell. 

"  Tlie  happy  marriage  is,  when  two  per* 
meet  and  voluntarily  moke  choice  of  eacn  o( 
without  princi})ally  regarding  or  neglecting 
circumstances  of  fortune  or  beauty.    These  i 
still  love  in  spite  of  adversity  of  sickness: 
former  we  may  in  some  measure  defend  oursel 
from,  the  other  is  the  portion  of  our  veiy  m 
When  you  have  a  true  notion  of  this  sort  of  ] 
sion,  your  humor  of  living  great  will  vauidi 
of  your  imagination,  aud  you  will  find  love 
nothing  to  do  with  sUte.    Solitude,  with  the 
son  l)eloved,  has  a  pleasure,  even  in  a  worn 
mind,  beyond  show  or  pomp.    You  are  then 
to  consider  which  of  your  lovers  will  like 
best  undrcsseii ;  which  will  bear  with  you  i 
when  out  of  humor ;  and  your  way  to  this  i 
ask  of  yourself,  which  of  Uiera  you  value  i 
for  his  own  sake  ?  and  by  that  judge  which  g 
the  greatest  instances  of  his  valuing  you  for  j 
self  only. 

"  After  you  have  expressed  some  sense  of 
humble  approach  of  Florio,  and  a  little  distal 
Strephon's  assurance  in  liis  address,  you  cry 
'  What  an  unexceptionable  husband  could  I  n 
out  of  both  r  It  would  therefore,  methinks, 
good  way  to  determine  yourself.  Take  hii 
whom  what  you  like  is  not  transferable  to  ano 
for  if  you  ch(»ose  otherwise,  there  is  no  h 

{rour  husband  will  ever  have  what  you  like 
,  lis  rival ;  but  intrinsic  qualities  in  one  man 
very  probably  purchase  everything  that  is  ad 
titious  to  another.    In  plainer  terms ;  he  m 
you  take  for  his  personal  perfections  will  st 
arrive  at  the  gifts  of  fortune,  than  he  whom 
take  for  the  soke  of  his  fortune  attain  to  pen 
perfections.    If  Strephon  is  not  as  accompli 
and  agreeable  as  Florio,  marriage  to  you  will  i 
make  him  so ;  but  marriage  to  you  may  i 
Florio  as  rich  as  Strephon.     Therefore  to  t 
a  sure  purchase,  employ  fortune  upon  certaii 
'  but  do  not  sacrifice  certainties  to  fortune. 
"  I  am,  your  most  obedient, 
T.  "  Humble  servant.' 


No.  150.]    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  23, 

KU  habct  iofulix  pnupertaii  durlui  in  ve 
Quam  quod  rkliculod  kumioeD  &cit- 


JiT.,  Sat  in. 
Want  ip  the  worn  of  ernrj  woalthT  fty)I, 
And  wit  In  n^t  i«  turuM  to  rtiltcnie.—DRTDEX. 

As  I  was  walking  in  my  chamber  the  mo 
before  I  went  last  into  the  country,  I  hear 
hawkers  with  great  vehemence  crying  abi 
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Eipar,  entitled.  The  Ninetf-ntne  Pla^pes  of  an 
uifitj'  Purse.  I  hod  indeed  flome  time  before 
obbcrved  that  the  omtoni  <if  Onib-street  bad  dealt 
Tcry  much  iu  plagues.  They  have  already  pub- 
liimed  ill  the  same  month.  The  Plaj^uee  of  Jlatri- 
mony,  The  Plaguea  of  a  Single  Life,  The  Nine- 
teen Plagues  of  a  Ghainbennaid,  The  Plagues  of 
a  Coachiiiau,  The  Plagues  of  a  Footman,  and  The 
Plague  of  leagues.  The  success  these  several 
plagues  met  with,  prohably  gave  occasion  to  the 
above-mentioned  poem  on  an  empty  purse.  How- 
ever that  bi\  the  same  noise  so  frequently  repeated 
under  my  window,  drew  me  insensibly  to  think 
on  some  of  those  inconveniences  and  mortifica- 
tions which  usually  attendton  poverty,  and,  in 
diort,  gave  birth  to  the  present  speculation ;  for 
•Acr  my  fancy  had  ran  over  the  most  obvious  and 
eommon  calamities  which  men  of  mean  fortunes 
•re  liable  to,  it  descends  to  those  little  insults  and 
contempts  which,  though  they  may  seem  to  dwin- 
dle into  nothing  when  a  man  oners  to  dcscril)e 
theni,  are  perhaps  in  themselves  more  cutting  and 
insuperable  tlian  the  former.  Juvenal,  with  a 
great  deal  of  hunaor  and  reason,  tells  us,  that 
nothing  bore  harder  upon  a  poor  man  in  his  time, 
than  the  continual  ridicule  which  his  habit  and 
afforded  to  the  beaux  of  Rome : 

Qnkl.  qood  mateilam  pmbet  caiiranae  Joeoram 
Ounlbus  hlc  Mem;  d  tods  et  Misaa  lacoma, 
B  log»  ■oidUulft  Mt,  6t  rapt*  catcnu  alter 
Ml«  patet,  v«l  ai  eonfluto  tu lucre  crasram 
Alaoa  reoeiu  Uaam  oetaMUt  non  una  cicatrix. 

Jo  v.,  Sat.  ill,  147. 

Add  that  Hie  rich  hav*  stOl  aglbe  la  atora, 
And  will  bo  mooBtrona  witty  on  the  poor; 
finr  the  torn  surtout  and  the  tatter'd  veit, 
Hm  wreCrh  and  all  hlM  wardrobe  are  a  Jest; 
The  Kreaiiy  ffown  anJUed  with  ottma  taming. 
Given  a  good  hint  to  n.j  the  man'*  In  moorning; 
Or  if  the  »boe  la  ript,  or  imtrh  la  put, 
He'**  woanded,  aee  the  planter  on  hJa  fbot— Drtdct. 


It  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  afterward  adds 
the  reflection  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  motto. 

Want  la  tho  acorn  of  erery  wealthy  fuoU 

And  wit  in  n^M  la  turu'd  to  rklicule.— DftTDur. . 

It  must  be  confessed  that  few  things  make  a 
nan  appear  more  despicable,  or  more  prejudice 
his  hearers  against  what  he  is  going  to  ofTer,  than 
•a  awkward  or  pitiful  drons;  insomuch  that  I  fan- 
ij,  had  Tully  himself  pronounced  one  of  his  ora- 
tions with  a  blanket  about  his  shoulders,  more 
people  would  have  laughed  at  his  dress  than  have 
aihnircd  his  eloquence.  This  last  fRflection  made 
me  wonder  at  a  set  of  men,  who,  without  being 
•abiected  to  it  by  the  unkindness  of  their  fortunes, 
■re  contented  to  draw  up<m  themselves  the  ridicule 
of  the  world  in  this  particular.  I  mean  such  as 
take  it  into  their  heads  that  the  first  ro^ular  ntcp 
to  be  a  wit  is  to  commence  a  sloven.  It  ifl  certain 
nothinif  has  m  much  deba^ctl  that  which  luuKt 
have  lieen  otherwiso  so  great  a  character;  and 
I  koow  not  how  to  account  for  it,  unless  it  may 
posHibly  l>e  in  complaisance  to  thuRc  narrow  min<fs 
who  can  ha%'e  no  notion  of  the  same  j>ersonH  pos- 
•esfinr;  diff.'rrnt  accfMnplishnients  ;  or  that  it  is  a 
fturt  of  sacrifice  which  some  men  are  contented  to 
make  to  calumny,  by  allow inijr  it  to  fasti>n  on  one 
part  of  their  character,  while  they  arc  endeavoring 
to  e<(ta^>li^h  another. 

Yet  however  unaccountable  this  foolish  custom 
is,  I  a:n  afraid  it  could  pleatl  a  l<in^  prescription  ; 
and  pn»bably  give  too  much  occasion  fur  the  vul- 

Sr  definition  Ktill  remaining  among  us  of  a  hea- 
en  phiIoM>pher. 

I  have  si-en  the  speech  of  a  Terrmjiliut,  Rpoken 
in  King  Charifn  the  Second's  reign  ;  in  winch  he 
descrilMA  two  very  eminent  men,  who  wero  pcr- 
hapa  the  gwitiit  acholan  of  their  age  ;  and  after 


having  mentioned  the  entire  friendship  between 
them,  concludes  that,  "  they  had  but  one  mind, 
one  purse,  one  chamlicr,  and  one  hat."  Tlie  men 
of  huriiness  were  also  infMtiKl  with  a  sort  of  sin 
gularity  little  better  tlian  this.  I  have  heard  my 
father  say,  that  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  short  hair, 
and  unfolded  handkerchit^f,  were  in  his  time  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  denote  a  "  notable  man  ;"  and 
that  lie  had  known  two  or  three,  who  aspired  to 
the  character  of  "  very  notable,"  wear  shoe-strings 
with  great  success. 

To  the  honor  of  our  present  age,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  some  of  our  greatest  geniust*s  for  wit 
and  business  have  almost  entirely  broken  the  neck 
of  these  absurdities. 

Victor,  after  having  dispatched  tho  most  im- 
portant affaire  of  the  commonwealth,  has  appear- 
ed at  an  assembly,  where  all  the  ladies  have  de- 
clared him  the  genteelest  man  in  the  company ; 
and  in  Atticus,*  though  every  way  one  of  tne 
greatest  geniuses  the  age  has  produced,  one  sees 
nothing  particular  in  his  dress  or  carriage  to  de- 
note his  pretensions  to  wit  and  learning :  so  that 
at  present  a  man  may  venture  to  cock  up  his  hat, 
and  wear  a  fasliionable  wig,  without  being  taken 
for  a  rake  or  a  fool. 

The  medium  between  a  fop  and  a  sloven  is  what 
a  man  of  sense  would  endeavor  to  keep  ;  yet  I  re- 
member Mr.  Osborn  advises  his  son  to  appear  in 
his  habit  rather  above  than  below  his  fortune;  and 
tells  him  that  he  will  find  a  handsome  suit  of 
clothes  always  procures  some  additional  respecLf 
I  have  indeed  myself  observed  that  my  banker 
ever  bows  lowest  to  me  when  I  wear  my  full-bot- 
tomed wig ;  and  writes  me  "  Mr."  or* "  Esq."  ac- 
cording as  he  sees  me  dressed. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  adventure 
which  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness  of  very  lately. 

I  happened  tne  other  day  to  c^l  in  at  a  cele- 
brated coffee-house  near  the  Temple.  I  had  not 
been  there  long  when  there  came  in  an  elderly 
man  very  meanly  dressed,  and  sat  down  by  me;  he 
had  a  threadbare  loose  coat  on,  which  it  was  plain 
he  wore  to  kcc>p  himfu'lf  warm,  and  not  to  ravor 
his  under  suit,  which  seeniMl  to  have  l)een  at  least 
its  cotemporary  ;  his  short  wig  and  hat  were  both 
answerable  to  the  rest  of  his  appan^l.  He  was  no 
sooner  s<.'ated  than  he  called  for  a  dish  of  tea;  but 
as  several  gentlemen  in  the  room  wanted  other 
things,  the  iMtys  of  the  house  did  not  think  them- 
sc>lves  at  leisure  to  mind  him.  1  could  observe 
the  old  fell(»w  was  very  uneasy  at  the  affront,  and 
at  his  being  obliged  to  repeal  his  conimands  sev- 
eral times  to  no  purpose ;  until  at  last  one  of  the 
lads  presented  him  with  Konie  stale  tea  in  a  broken 
dihh,  accompanied  wilh  a  plate  of  brown  sugar  ; 
which  so  reis<?d  his  indignation,  that  after  several 
obliging  appellations  of  dog  and  rascal,  he  asked 
him  aloud  oefore  the  whole  company,  "why  ho 
should  be  used  with  less  n>spect  tliiin  that  fop 
there?"  pointing  to  a  well-drcHsed  yoimg  gentle- 
man who  was  drinking  tea  at  the  opfvosite  table. 
The  boy  of  the  houne  replied  with  a  ^imkI  deal  of 
piTtuess.  "  that  his  iihXHter  had  two  sorts  of  cus- 
tomers, and  that  the  gentleman  at  the  oth(*r  table 
had  given  him  many  a  six])ence  for  wiping  his 
shoes."  By  this  time  the  young  Templar,  who 
found  his  liunor  concefned  in  the  di^'|>nte,  and 
thnt  the  eyes  of  the  whole  coffeehouse  were  upon 
him.  had*  thrown  aside  a  pn}K>r  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  was  coining  toward  us,  while  we  at  the 
table  made  what  ha.ste  we  could  to  get  away  from 
the  impending  quarrel,  but  wo  were  all  of  us 
surprised  to  see  him,  as  he  approached  nearer,  put 


•  Probably  Mr.  Addiaon. 

t  Advioo  to  a  Son  bj  Viands  Opboro,  Isf.,  part  1,  Met  tti 
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on  au  air  of  defierenee  and  mpeet  To  whom  '  reflection,  that  he  conld  not  beUere  toeh  a  oni 
the  old  man  said,  "Hark  jou,  urrah,  I  will  paj  woman  that  upon  trial  he  found  her.  Whafc 
off  jour  extrara^nt  billn  once  more,  but  will  take  he  ^t  by  his  conquest,  but  to  think  meani; 
effectual  care  fur  the  future,  that  your  prodi^itv  her  for  whom  a  day  or  two  before  he  had  the  li 
shall  not  spirit  up  a  parcel  of  rascals  to  insult  est  honor  ?  And  of  himself  for  perhaps  wn 
your  father.  ,  iog  the  man  whom  of  all  men  living  he  him 

Though  I  by  no  means  approre  either  the  im- '  would  least  willinely  have  injured  T 
pudence  of  the  servants  or  tne  extravagance  of  i     Pleasure  seizes  the  whole  man  who  addicta  1 
the  s<»n,  I  cariuut  but  think  the  old  gentleman  was   self  to  it,  and  will  not  give  him  leisure  for 
in  som**  measure  justly  served  for  walking  in  mas-   good  office  in  life  which  contradicts  the  nyet] 
.•an  111  ap(K*aring  in  a  dress  so  much   the  present  hour.    You  may  indeed  obsenri 


queradt!,  I  nic 

beneath  his  quality  and  estate. — ^X. 


No.  151.]    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  23, 1711. 

Umxinuii'  Tirtuti*fi  jaeen  omnef  neoesM  est  Tolnptate  domi- 
DAOU*.  — Ti'LL.  de  klu. 

When*  pleatfuru  prevalla,  all  th*  greatest  rirtuei  vill  Iom  i 
their  iiOH«r. 


I  KNOW  no  one  character  that  gives  reason  a 
greater  «>h<>ck,  at  the  same  time  that  it  presents  a 
good  ri'iiculouK  imai^  to  the  imagination,  than  ;  olm'rvoihow  she  leaves  his  presence  with  dism 


■  peo|>ie  of  pleasure  a  certain  complacency  and 

Hence  of  ail  severity,  which  the  nabit  of  a  h 

unconcerned  life  gives  them  ;  but  tell  the  niai 

pleasure  vour  secret  #ants,  cares,  or  sorrowa, 

vou  will  §nd  that  he  has  given  up  the  delicae 

his  passions  to  the  craviiijg^s  of  his  appetites. 

little  knows  the  perfect  joy  he  loses,  for  the 

appointing  gratifications  which  he  pursuea. 

looks  at  Pleasure  as  she  approaches,  and  come 

him  with  the  recommendation  of  warm  wis 

gay  looks,  and  graceful  motion  ;  but  he  does 


that  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  the  town. 
This  description  of  a  man  of  fashion,  spoken  by 
tome  with  a  mixture  of  st-om  and  riaicule,  by 
others  with  groat  gravity  as  a  laudable  distinc- 
tion, is  in  everybody's  mouth  tliat  spends  any 
time  in  conversation.  My  friend,  TV  ill  Honey- 
comb, has  this  expression  very  frequently  ;  and  I 


impotence,  downcast  shame,  and  conscious  Im 
fection.  She  makes  our  youth  inglorious,  our 
shameful. 

Will  Honeycomb  g^ves  us  twenty  intimati 
in  an  evening  of  several  hags  whose  bloom 
given  up  to  his  arms ;  and  would  raise  a  vain 
himself  for  having  had,  as  the  phrase  is,  -y 


,___ J _      ^       __         ^ ^.      ,       _  _  __  -rj  r { » 

never  cr>uld  understand  by  the  story  which  fol- 1  good  women."  Will's  good  women  are  the  c 
lows  upon  his  mention  of  such  a  one,  but  that  his ,  fort  of  his  heart,  and  support  him,  I  warrant 
man  of  wit  and  ]:>leasnro  was  either  a  drunkard  the  memory  of  past  inteni'iews  with  personi 
too  oI<l  for  wenching,  or  a  young  lewd  fellow  with  j  their  condition  I  No,  there  is  not  in  the  worli 
some  liveliness,  who  would  converse  with  you,  j  occasion  wherein  vice  makes  so  fantastical  a 
n-ceive  kind  offices  of  you.  at  the  same  time  de-  j  ure.  as  at  the  meeting  of  two  old  people  who  ] 
bauch  y<»ur  sister,  or  lie  with  your  wife.  Accord- 1  been  partners  in  unwarrantable  pleasure.  To 
ing  to*  this  description,  a  man  of  wit,  when  he:  a  toothless  old  lady  that  she  once  had  a  good 
couhl  have  wenches  for  cntwns  apiece  which  he  or  a  defunct  wencher  that  he  was  the  ado 
liked  quite  as  well,  would  be  so  cxtrava;rant  as 
to  bribe  M^rvants,  make  false  friendships,  fight  re- 
lations ;  I  say.  according  to  him.  plain  and  sim- 
ple vice  was  too  little  UtT  a  man  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure ;  hilt  he  would  leave  an  easy  and  accessible 
wickeilne>9,  to  come  at  the  same  thinjj  with  only 

the  addition   of  certain   falsehood  and   possible  j  society  that  their  make  is  so  little  durable, 
murder.    Will  thinks  the  town  grown  very  dull,  ■      Dut  to  return  more  directly  to  my  man  o 
in  that  we  do  not  hear  8o  much  as  we  used'  to  do  |  and  pleasure.     In  all  orders  oi  men,  wherevei 
of  these  coxcombs,  whom  (without  observing  it)    is  the  chief  character,  the  person  who  wears 
he  debcril>es  as  the  most  infamous  rogues  in  na- 


thiiig  of  the  town,  are  satires  instead  of  applai 
but,  on  the  other  side,  ccmsider  the  old  ag 
tho.se  who  have  passed  their  days  in  labor,  ii 
try,  and  virtue,  their  decays  make  them  bat 
pear  the  more  venerable,  and  the  imperfectioi 
their  lx>dieH  are  beheld  as  a  misfortune  to  hi 


ture,  with  relation  to  friendship,  love,  or  conver 
sation. 

When  pleasure  is  made  the  chief  pursuit  of  life, 
it  will  necessiirily  follow  that  sucli  monsters  ns 
the»te  will  arise  from  a  constant  application  to 
such  blandishments  as  naturally  root  out  the  force 
of  reason  and  reflection,  and  substitute  in  their 
place  n  general  impatience  of  thought,  and  a  con- 
stant pruriency  of  inordinate  desire. 

Pleasure,  when  it  is  a  man's  chief  purpose,  dis- 
appoints it.«elf ;  and  the  constant  application  to  it 
p:uls  the  faculty  of  enjoying  it,  though  it  leaves 
tlic  sense  of  our  inability  for  that  we  wish,  with  a 
disrelish  of  everything  else.  Thus  the  interme- 
diate reasons  of  the  rnan  of  pleasure  are  more 
heavy  than  one  would  impose  up<m  the  vilest 
criminal.  Take  him  when  tie  is  awaked  too  soon 
after  a  debauch,  or  disappointed  in  following  a 
worthless  woman  without  tnith.  and  there  is  no 
man  living  whose  bc'ing  is  such  a  weight  of  vex- 
ation as  his  is.  He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
S leasing  reflections  in  the  evening  of  a  well-sp<*nt 
ay,  or  the  gladness  of  heart  or  quickness  of  spirit 
in  the  m<»rning  after  a  profound  sleep  or  indolent 
slumbers.  He  is  not  to  be  at  ease  any  longer  than 
he  can  kupp  reason  and  good  sense  without  his 
curtains  ;  otherwise  he  will  be  haunted  with  the 


a  negligent  friend,  father,  and  husband,  an 
tails  poverty  on  his  unhappy  descendants, 
gages,  diseases,  and  settlements,  are  the  k{ 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  leaves  to  his  ft 
All  the  p<}or  rogues  that  make  such  laniei 
speeches  after  every  sessions  at  Tyburn,  wc 
their  way,  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  before 
fell  into  the  adventures  wiiich  brought 
thither. 

Irresolution  and  procrastination  in  all  a 
affairs,  are  the  natural  effects  of  being  addic 
pleasure.     Dishonor  to  the  gentleman,  and 
ruptcy  to  the  tr.ider,  are  the  ptirtion   of 
whose  chief  purpose  of  life  is  delight.     TIm 
cause  that  this  pursuit  has  been  in  all  ages  re 
with  so  much  quarter  from  the  soberex  p 
mankind,  has  been,  that  some  men  of  great  1 
have  sacrificed   theni.selves  to  it.      The  s, 
qualities  of  such  people  have  given  a  bci 
whatever  they  were  engogc-d  in,  and  a  niizi 
wit  has  recommended  madness.    For  let  an 
who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  passed  nnicl 
in  a  series  of  jollity,  mirth,  wit.  or  huinoni 
tertainments,  look  back  at  what  he  was  a 
while  a-doing,  and  he  will  find  that  he  ha 
at  one  instant  sharp  to  some  man  he  is  » 
have  offend(sl :  ini^H^rtiuent  to  some  one 
croelty  to  treat  with  such  fireedom«  ungn 
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noisy  tt  sneli  a  time,  unskillfullj  open  at  such  a  ■  of  worthy  actions  and  Rervioe  of  mankind,  they 
tliue ;  unmercifully  calumnious  at  such  a  time  ;  I  can  put  it  to  habitual  hazard.    The  event  of  our 


own  mind  alone,  or  which  he  would  put  his  char- 
acter upon  with  other  men.  Thus  it  is  with  those 
who  are  best  made  for  becoming  pleasures ;  but 
how  monstrous  is  it  in  the  generality  of  mankind 


ensured  our  happiness,  whether  we  die  or  lire. 
All  that  nature  has  prescribed  must  be  good  ;  and 
as  death  is  near  to  us,  it  is  absurdity  to  fear  iL 


rho  pretend  this  way,  without  genius  or  iuclina-  Fear  loses  its  purpose  when  we  are  sure  it  cannot 
tioD  toward  it!  The  scene,  then,  is  wild  to  an  preserve  us,  and  we  should  draw  resolution  to 
extravagance :  this  is,  as  if  fools  should  mimic  j  meet  it  from  the  impossibility  to  escape  it.  With- 
madmen.  Pleasure  of  this  kind  is  the  intemper-  out  a  resignation  to  the  necessity  of  dying,  there 
ate  meals  and  loud  jollities  of  the  common  rate ;  can  be  no  capacity  in  man  to  attempt  anything 
of  country  gentlemen,  whose  practice  and  way  of  !  that  is  glorious :  but  when  they  have  once  attainea 
enjoyment  is  to  put  an  end  as  fast  aa  they  can,  to  to  that  perfection,  the  pleasures  of  a  life  spent  in 
thai' little  particle  of  reason  they  have  when  they 


are  sober.  These  men  of  wit  and  pleaiiure  dis 
patch  their  senses  as  fast  as  possible,  bv  drinking 
until  they  cannot  taste,  smoking  until  tney  cannot 
',  and  roaring  until  they  cannot  hear.— T. 
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like  Imtm  on  tnm  thm  nee  of  man  to  found. 

Fopjt's  Hon. 


martial  adventures  are  as  great  as  any  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable.  The  force  of  reason 
gives  a  certain  beauty  mixed  with  conscience  of 
well-doin^  and  thirst  of  glory  to  all  which  before 
was  terrible  and  ghastly  to  the  imagination.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  fellowship  of  danger,  tlie  com- 
mon good  of  mankind,  the  general  cause,  and  the 
manifest  virtue  you  may  observe  in  so  many  men 
who  made  no  figure  until  that  day,  are  so  many 
incentives  to  destroy  the  little  considerations  or 
their  own  persons.  Such  are  the  heroic  part  bf 
Tbexb  is  no  sort  of  people  wliose  conversation  soldiers,  wno  are  qualified  for  leaders.  As  to  the 
is  so  pleasant  an  that  of  military  men,  who  derive  ;  rest  whom  I  before  spoke  of,  I  know  not  how  it 
their  courage  and  magnanimity  from  thought  and  -  is,  but  tliey  arrive  at  a  certain  habit  of  being  void 
reflc-ction.  The  many  adventures  which  attend  '  of  thought,  insomuch  that  on  occasion  of  the  most 
their  way  of  life  makes  their  conversation  so  full  |  imminent  danger  they  are  still  in  the  same  indifle- 
of  iiictdeiits,  aitd  gives  tliem  so  frank  an  air  in  rence.  Nay,  I  remember  an  instance  of  a  gay 
■peaking  of  what  they  have  been  witncftsea  of, !  Frenchman,*  who  was  led  on  in  battle  by  a  supe- 
that  nt>  company  can  be  more  amiable  than  tliat !  rior  ofiicer  (whose  conduct  it  was  his  custom  to 
of  men  of  senrte  who  are  soldiers.  There  is  a  cer-  speak  of  always  with  contempt  and  raillery),  and 
tain  im^ilar  way  in  their  narrations  or  discourse, ,  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  received  a  wound 
which  has  fioinething  more  warm  and  pleading  !  he  was  sensible  was  mortal ;  his  reflection  on  this 
than  we  meet  with  amon^  men  who  are  used  to  |  occa.sion  was, '  I  wish  I  could  live  another  hour, 
'     "     -»       '*        '-  to  see  how  this  blundering  coxcomb  will  get  clear 

of  this  business.' 
"  I  remember  two  young  fellows  who  rode  in 


adius-t  and  methodize  their  thoughts. 

1  was  this  evening  walking  m  the  fields  with 
mv  friend  Captain  Sentry,  and  1  could  not,  from 


the  many  relations  which  I  drew  him  into  of  what !  the  same  squadron  of  a  troop  of  horse,  who  were 
panMrd  when  he  was  in  the 
ing  my  wunder,  that  the 


panMrd  when  he  was  in  the  service,  forbt-ar  express- '  ever  togetlicr ;  they  ate,  they  urank,  they  intrigued; 
iig  my  wunder,  that  the  "  fear  of  death,'*  wliich  ',  in  a  word,  all  tlieir  passions  and  affections  neemed 
jf,  the  rest  of  mankind,  arm  ounselves  against  j  to  tend  tlie  same  way,  and  they  appeared  service- 
with  so  much  contemplation,  reason,  and  philo.so-  ■  able  to  each  other  in  them,  "^e  were  in  the  dusk 
phy.  Fhonid  appear  so  little  in  camps,  that  com-  of  the  evening  to  march  over  a  river,  and  tlie 
tui'm  men  march  into  open  breaches,  meet  oppoHitc  |  troop  these  gentlemen  belonged  to  were  to  be 
tattalions,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but  with  |  transported  in  a  ferry-boat,  as  fast  as  Uioy  could, 
alacrity.  My  frienci  answered  what  I  said  in  the  One  of  the  friends  was  now  in  the  boat,  while  the 
following  manner:  "What  you  wonder  at  may  other  was  drawn  up  with  others  by  the  water-side, 
Tt^  naturally  be  the  subject  "of  admiration  to  all  waitin^^  the  return  of  the  boat.  A  dis>order  hap- 
whu  are  not  conversant  in  camps ;  but  when  a  pened  in  the  passa^j  by  an  unruly  horse ;  and  a 
man  has  spent  some  time  in  that  way  of  lifo,  hv.  gentleman  who  had  the  rein  of  his  horse  iiegli- 
otrMTVcit  a  certain  mechanic  coura<'e  which  the  I  gently  under  his  arm,  was  forced  into  the  water 
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oniinary  race  of  men  become  mastt'rs  of  from  act 
ing  always  in  a  crowd.  I'hey  see  indeed  many 
dnip,  but  then  they  st'e  many  more  alive;  they 
ohaerve  themselves  escape  very  narrowly,  and 
they  do  not  know  why  thev  sLoiild  not  again. 
Beside  which  general  way  of  loose  thinking,  they 
vsuaJIy  sptMid  the  other  part  of  their  time  in 
plcaHuVcs  upm  which  their  minds  are  so  entirely 
tienC,  that  snort  lalwrs  or  dangers  are  but  a  cheap 
|fUrciiase  of  jollity,  triumph,  victory,  fn;sh  quar- 
tern, lu-w  (fceneK,  and  uncommon  adventures. 
8nrh  are  the  thoughts  of  the  executive  part  of  an 


by  his  horse's  jumping  over.  The  friend  on  the 
snore  cried  out,  '  Who  is  that  drowned,  trow?'  He 
was  immediately  answered,  'Your  friend  Uarry 
Thompson.'  lie  Veir  gravely  replied,  'Ay,  he 
had  a  mad  horse.'  Tnis  short  epitliet  from  such 
a  familiar,  without  more  wordft,  gave  me,  at  that 
time  under  twenty,  a  very  moderate  opinion  of  the 
friendrthip  of  companions.  Thus  is  affection  and 
every  other  motive  of  life  in  the  wnerality  rooted 
out  by  the  present  busy  scene  about  them  ;  they 
lament  no  man  whose  capacity  can  be  supplied  by 
another;  and  where  men  converse  without  deli- 


■nny,  and  inde(*d  of  the  gross  of  mankind  injcacy,  the  next  man  you  meet  will  serve  as  well  _ 
^  iK-ral ;  but  none  of  these  men  of  mechanical  I  he  whom  you  have  lived  with  half  your  life.  To 
courage  haw  ever  made  any  i^rcat  figure  in  the  ^  such  the  (ievastatioii  of  countriejt,  'the  misery  of 
pfofe.sMion  of  arms.  Those  who  are  formed  for  I  inhabitants,  the  cries  of  the  pillaged,  and  the  silent 
command,  are  such  as  have  reasoni^d  themselves,   sorrow  of  the  great  unfortunate,  are  ordinary  ob- 


unt  of  a  consideration  of  greater  ^k1  than  length 
of  davH.  into  such  a  negli^nce  of  their  bc>ing.  as 
to  make  ii  their  first  position,  that  it  is  one  day  to 
be  misnad  >-aiid  aince  it  is.  in  the  nroHficution 


■ince  it  is,  in  the  prosecution  1  the  battle  oT  Seneii;  ta  mi. 


*Tbe  Franrhmen  here  alluded  to  wee  the  CheTalier  de 
Floarillea,  a  UeutoaanfriwneTal  under  the  Piluce  of  Coudii  aft 
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jects ;  their  miods  are  bent  upon  tbe  little  ^alifi- 
catiuiis  of  ihcir  own  sensed  ana  appetites,  forgetful 
of  compassion,  insensible  of  glory,  avoiding  only 
shame ;  tbrir  whole  hearts  tAKen  up  wiih  the  tri- 
vial hope  of  mc  ting  and  l)eing  merry.  Tlicse 
are  the  people  who  make  up  tlie  gross  of  the  sol 
diery.  ihit  the  fine  gentleman  in  that  l>and  of 
men  is  such  a  one  as  1  have  now  in  my  eye,  who 
is  foremost  in  all  dan^r  to  which  he  is  ordered. 
His  officers  are  his  friends  and  companions,  as 
tbey  are  men  of  honor  and  genlleinen  ;  the  private 
men  his  bn>lhreii,  as  they  an;  of  his  species.  He 
is  beloved  of  ail  that  behold  liim.  They  wish 
him  in  danger  as  he  views  their  ranks,  that  they 
may  have  occtL^ions  to  save  him  at  their  own 
hazard.  Mutual  love  is  the  order  of  the  files 
where  he  commands;  every  man,  afraid  for  him- 
self and  his  neighbor,  not  lest  their  commander 
should  punish  them,  but  lest  he  should  be  offend- 
ed. Such  is  his  regiment  who  knows  mankind, 
and  f(K'ls  their  distressi's  so  far  as  to  prevent  them. 
Just  in  distributing  what  is  their  due,  he  would 
think  himself  below  their  tailor  to  wear  a  snip  of 
their  chillies  in  lace  upon  his  own  ;  and  lielow  the 
most  rapacious  agent  should  he  enjoy  a  farthinjr 
above  his  own  pay.  Go  on,  brave  man!  immortal 
glory  is  thy  fortune,  and  immortal  happiness  thy 
reward."— T.  - 
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nabet  natura  ut  alUrum  omuium  rerum  iiie  viTcndi  rao- 
dnoB,  wiiectiiR  autom  puracto  wtatiK  out  taiiquam  taliulie. 
CaJuR  defatigutidiicm  fugere  debtMnon,  PneH»rtiia  a^juncta 
HUatate.— Tlll.  dc  t««Dect. 

Lib,  a«  well  a«  all  other  tLiojcs,  hath  On  boinnlH  awri^n^cd 
bT  nature;  and  iU  cuncliutlon,  liko  Ui«  Ut'ct  ant  of  a  play.  iit 
out  age,  the  fiitiKuo  of  which  wo  ought  to  nhun,  eiipocially 
when  our  appoUte*  are  fully  nlbfled. 

Of  all  the  impertinent  wishes  which  we  hear 
exprcssiHl  in  conversation,  there  is  not  one  more 
unworthy  a  gentleinan  or  a  man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, than  that  of  wishing  one's  self  younger.  1 
have  o}>sorved  this  wish  is  usually  made  upon 
Bight  of  some  object  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  ]m^t 
at'Xion,  that  it  is  no  dishonor  to  us  that  we  cannot 
now  repeat ;  or  else  on  what  was  in  itself  sliame- 
fnl  whi'ii  we  pt^formed  it.  It  is  a  certain  sign  of 
a  foolish  or  a  dissolute  mind  if  we  want  our  youth 
again  only  for  the  strength  of  bones  and  sinews 
wnich  we  once  were  masters  of.  It  is  (as  my 
author  has  it)  as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for 
the  streni^h  of  youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young 
man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of  a  bull  or  a  Iiorse. 
These  wishes  are  both  equally  out  of  natures  which 
should  direct  in  all  things  that  are  not  contradic- 
tory to  justice,  law,  and  rea.son.  But  though 
every  old  man  has  been  young,  and  every  young 
one  hopes  to  \xi  old,  there  setMns  to  be  a  most  un- 
natural misunderstanding  between  those  two 
stages  of  life.  This  unhappy  want  of  commerce 
arises  from  the  insolent  arrogance  or  exultation  in 
^outh,  and  the  irrational  despondence  or  self-pity 
in  a^.  A  young  man  whose  passion  and  ambi- 
tfon  is  to  be'good  and  wise,  and  an  old  one  wlio 
has  no  inclination  to  be  lewd  or  debauched,  arc 
quite  unconcerned  in  this  speculation  ;  but  tlie 
cocking  voung  fellow  who  treads  upon  the  toes 
of  his  eiders,  and  the  old  fellow  who  envies  the 
saucy  pride  he  sees  him  in,  are  the  objects  of  our 
present  contempt  and  derision.  Contempt  and 
derision  are  harsh  words ;  but  in  what  manner  can 
one  ^ve  advice  to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  and  pos- 
session of  sensual  pleasures,  or  afford  pity  to  an 
old  man  in  the  impotence  and  desire  or  enioying 
them  T  When  young  men  in  public  places  betray 
in  their  deportmant  an  abaodoned  reaignation  to 


their  appetites,  thej  g^ve  to  Rober  mind*  aprcn 
of  a  despicable  age,  which,  if  not  interrupted 
death  in  tlie  midst  of  their  follies,  must  certaii 
come.    When  an  old  man  bewails  the  loss  of  ai 
gratifications  which  are  past,  he  discovers  a  m< 
Ktrous  inclination  to  that  which  it  is  not  in  I 
course  of  Providence  to  recall.     The  state  of 
old  man,  who  is  di>«saiisfied  merely  for  his  bd 
such,  is  the  most  out  of  all  mea.sures  of  rca.sim  a 
good  Siin.se  of  any  being  we  have  any  account 
from  the  highest  angel  to  the  lowest  worm.     H* 
miserable  is  the  contemplation  to  consider  a  libr 
nous  old  man  (while  all   created  beings,  bcsi 
himself  and  devils,  are  following  the  order  of  P 
vidence)  fretting  at  the  course  of  things,  and  bei 
almost  the  sole  malcontent  in  the  creation.     I 
let  us  a  little  reflect  upon  what  he  has  lost  by ' 
number  of  years.     The  passions  which  he  had 
youth  are  not  to  be  ob4!yed  as  they  were  then, ' 
rea.son  is  more  powerful  now  without  the  dial 
bance  of  them.     An  old  gentleman,  tlie  other  d 
in  discourse  with  a  friend  of  his  (reflecting  u] 
8<»me  adventures  they  had  in  youth  together)  ci 
out,  "Oh  Jack,  those  were  happy  days!"     "T 
is  true,"  repli*^  his  friend.  *'  but  m(>thinks  we 
about  our  business  more  quietly  than  we  did  the 
One  would  think  it  should  w  no  small  satis 
tion  to  have  gone  so  far  in  our  journey  that 
heat  of  the  day  is  over  with  us.     When  life  it 
is  a  fever,  as  it  is  in  licentious  youth,  the  p 
sures  of  it  are  no  other  than  the  dreams  of  a  i 
in  that  distemper;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  wish 
return  of  that  se:ison  of  life,  as  for  a  man  in  he 
to  be  sorry  for  the  loss  of  g^ilded  palaces,  i 
walks,  and  flowery  pastures,  witb  which  he  ren 
bers  he  was  entertained  in  the  troubled  slum 
of  a  fit  of  sickness. 

As  to  all  the  rational  and  worthy  pleasure 
our  being — tbe  conscience  of  a  good  fame, 
contemplation  of  another  life,  the  respect  and  i 
inerce  of  honest  men,  our  capacities  for  such  ei 
ments  are  enlarged  by  years.     While  health 
dures,  the  latter  part  of  life,  in  the  eye  of  ra 
is  certainly  the  more  eligible.     The  inemorj 
well-spent  youth  gives  a  peaceable,  unmixed, 
elegant  pleasure  to  tlie  mind  ;  and  to  such  wh 
BO  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  look  bac 
yquth  with  satisfaction,  they  may  give  theins 
no  little  consolation  that  they  are  under  no  t 
tation  to  repeat  their  follies,  and  that  they  at 
si>ut  despise  them.     It  was  prettily  said,  **  He 
would  be  long  an  old  man,  must  begin  early 
one :"  it  is  too  late  to  resign  a  thing  after  a  n 
robbed  of  it ;  therefore  it  is  necesaary  that  1 
the  arrival  of  age  we  bid  adieu  to  the  purau 
youth,  otherwise  sensual  habits  will  uve  ii 
imaginations,  when  our  limbs  cannot  bo  si 
vient  to  them.     The  poor  fellow  who  lost  hii 
last  siege,  will  tell  you,  he  feels  the  fingen 
are  buried  in  Flanders  ache  every  cold  m(»mi 
Chelsea. 

The  fond  humor  of  appearing  in  the  ga; 
fashionable  world,  and  being  applauded  for  ( 
excellencies,  is  wliat  makes  youth  have  age  ii 
tempt,  and  makes  age  resign  with  so  ill  a 
the  qualifications  of  youth  ;  but  this  in  both 
is  inverting  all  things,  and  turning  the  n 
course  of  our  minds,  which  should  build  tb( 
probations  and  dislikes  upon  what  natur 
reason  dictate,  into  chimera  and  confusion. 

Age  in  a  virtuous  person,  of  either  box,  i 
in  it  an  authority  which  makes  it  preferable 
the  pleasures  of  youth.  If  to  be  saluted,  a 
tenaed,  and  consulted  with  deference,  are  ins 
of  pleaaure,  they  are  such  as  never  fail  a  yi 
old  age.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  imperfi 
and  adyaotagea  of  the  younger  and  later  ji 
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man,  tliey  are  to  near  in  their  conditioa,  that,  me- 
thill ks.  It  should  be  incrodiblc  we  see  so  little 
eonnueroe  of  kindness  between  them.    If  wc  con- 
aider  youth  and  age  with  Tully*  regarding  the 
affinity  to  drnth,  youth  bos  many  morv  chauccR  to 
be  near  it  than  age ;  what  jouth  can  say  more  tlian 
an  old  man,  "he  shall  live  until  night?"  Youth 
eatchea  distempers   more  easily,  its  sickness  is 
more  violent,  and  its  recovery  more  doubtful.   The 
youth  indeed  hopes  for  more  days,  so  cannot  the 
old  man.    The  youth's  hopes  are  ill-grounded ; 
for  what  u  more  foolish  than  to  place  any  confi- 
dence upon  an  uncertainty?    But  the  old  man  has 
not  room  so  much  as  to  hope ;  he  is  still  happier 
than  the  youth  ;  he  has  already  enjoyed  what  the 
other  docs  but  hope  for.    One  wishes  to  live  long, 
the  other  has  lived  long.    But.  alas !  is  there  any- 
thing in  human  life,  the  duration  of  which  can  be 
eill«l  long?    There  is  nothing  which  must  end, 
lobe  TAlued  for  its  continuance.    If  hours,  days, 
montliv.  and  years  pass  away,  it  is  no  irattcr  wnat 
boor,  wliat  day.  what  month,  or  what  year  we  die. 
The  applause"  of  a  good  actor  is  due  to  him  at 
vhatever  scene  of  the  play  ho  makes  liis  exit.    It 
uthus  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense;  a  short  life 
i*  lufficient  to  manifest  himself  a  man  of  hnnor 
lod  virtue;  when  he  ceases  to  be  such  he  has  lived 
too  long;  and  while  he  is  such,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
qof Ace  to  him  how  long  he  shall  bo  so,  provided 
DS  u  io  tu  his  life's  end. — T. 


Jo.  154.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1711. 

>cao  npente  fait  tarplanimufl Jur^  Sat  U,  83. 

Xo  Ban  tVr  reached  th«  bmlgliU  of  vke  at  fint.— Tab. 

"Me.  SncTATOB, 

'Tou  are  frequent  in  the  mention  of  matters 

*(ueh  concern  tne  feminine  world,  and  take  upon 

foa  to  be  very  severe  against  men  upon  all  those 

(ceuions:  but  all  this  while  I  am  afraid  you  have 

^ea  very  little  conversant  with  women,  or  you 

vooJd  know  the  ^nerality  of  them  are  not  so 

ajgiy  u  you  imagine  at  the  general  vices  among 

u    I  am  apt  to  believe  (bet'i^ing  your  pardon) 

tbtyou  are  still  what  I  inysel?  was  once,  a  queer 

Bodest  f»:Uow ;  and  therefore,  for  your  infurma- 

(ioo,  shall  give  you  a  short  account  of  myself, 

■ad  the  rea^^ns  why  I  was  forced  to  wench,  (frink, 

play  aiid  do  everytHin;;,'  which  arc  necessary  to  the 

cwacter  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  to  be  well 

▼ith  the  ladies. 

**Vou  are  to  know,  then,  that  I  was  bred  a  gen- 
tleman, and  had  tlie  finishing  part  of  my  (>duca- 
tu»n  under  a  man  of  threat  probity,  wit,  and  learn- 
ing, in  i)iie  of  our  universities.  I  will  not  deny 
but  this  made  my  behavior  and  mien  bear  in  it  a 
fi^re  of  tliou^^ht  rat  her  than  action;  and  a  man  of 
A  quiet  contrary  character  who  never  thou^lit  in 
b**  life,  rallied  nie  one  day  upoTi  it,  and  said,  *hc 
Wieve<l  I  was  still  a  virgin.'  There  was  a  younij 
ladv  of  virtue  present,  and  I  was  not  displeosifd 
to  iavur  th*f  in-stiiuation;  but  it  h<i(l  a  quite  con- 
twy  eflfL-ct  frum  wluit  I  expected.  I  w.is  evt-r 
ifier  tTr'dtffd  wJTh  £;re.'it  coMncss  buth  by  that  huly 
tad  all  the  re^t  of  my  acqiiaintaiice.  In  a  very 
lltde  time  I  ncvr*r  came  ii.lu  a  room  but  1  could 
h.ara  tilii<*i>^r,  *lli-re  comi"*  the  inuid.'  A  girl  of 
liumor  Would  on  some  occasion  sjiy,  'Wliy,  Imw 
fl'i  voH  know  more  than  any  of  us?'  An  f^xnrifs- 
N^in  of  that  kind  whm  pMierally  followul  by  a 
!-ritl*au'^h.  In  a  word,  for  no  other  fault  in  the 
vorld  than  that  they  really  thouglit  me  as  in- 
biomt  as  thomselvc's,  I  Ix'cninc  uf  no  consequence 
unoBff  tiiem.  and  wa.s  nfeived  always  upmi  the 
iMt  (ri  a  iesU     This  made  so  strung  an  impression 


upon  me,  that  I  resolved  to  be  as  agreeable  as  the 
best  of  the  men  who  laughed  at  me;  but  I  observed 
it  was  nonsen.se  for  me  to  bo  impudent  at  first 
among  those  who  knew  me.    My  character  for 
modesty  was  so  notorious  wherever  I  had  hitherto 
apjieared,  that  I  resf)lved  to  show  my  new  face  in 
new  (quarters  of  the  world.    My  first  step  I  chose 
with  judgment ;  for  I  went  to  Astrop,*  and  came 
down  among  a  crowd  of  academics,  at  one  dash, 
the  impudentest  fellow  they  had  ever  seen  in  their 
lives.    Flushed  with  this  success,  I  made  love, 
and  was  happy.    Upon  this  conquest  I  thought  it 
would  be  unlike  a  gentleman  to  stay  long  with  my 
mistress,  and  crossed  the  country  to  Bury.f    I 
could  give  you  a  very  good  account  of  myself  at 
that  place  also.    At  these  two  ended  my  first  sum- 
mer of   gallantr}'. — The  winter    following,  yon 
would  wonder  at  it,  but  I  relapsed  into  modesty 
upon  coming  among  people  of  figure  in  L<indoii, 
yet  not  so  much  but  tnat  the  ladies  who  had  for- 
merly laughed  at  me,  said,  'Bless  us,  how  wonder- 
fully that  gentleman  is  improved!'    Some  famil- 
iaritii^s  about  the  play-houses  toward  the  end  of 
the  ensuing  winter,  made  me  conceive  now  hopes 
of  adventures.     And  instead  of  returning  the  next 
summer  to  Astrop  o."  Bury,  I   thought  myself 
qualified  to  go  to  Epsom,  and  followed  a  young 
woman,  whose  relations  were  jealous  of  my  place 
in  her  favor,  tf>  Scarborough.     I  carried  my  point, 
and  in  my  third  year  aspired  to  go  to  Tunbridge, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  made  my  ap- 
pearance at  Bath.    I  was  now  got  into  the  way  of 
talk  proper  for  ladies,  and  was  run  into  a  vast 
acqiiaintance  among  them,  which  I   always  im- 
proved to  the  best  advantage.  In  all  this  course  of 
time,  and  some  yeare  following,  I  found  a  sober 
modest  man  was  always  looked  upon   by  both 
sexes  as  a  precise  unfashioned  fellow  of  no  life  or 
spirit.    It  was  ordinary  for  a  man  who  had  been 
drunk  in  good  company,  or  passed  a  night  with  a 
wench,  to  speak  of  it  next  day  before  women  for 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  respect.    He  was  re- 
proved, perhaps,  with  a  blow  of  the  fan,  or  with 
an  'Oh  fie!'  but  the  angry  lady  still  preserved  an 
apparent  approbation   in   her  countenance.     He 
was  called  a  Strang  wicke<l  fellow  a  sad  wretch; 
he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  swears,  receives  another 
bl(»w,  swears  ai^ain  he  did  not  know  he  swore,  and 
all  was  well,     i  ou  might  often  see  men  game  in 
the  presonce  of  women,  and  throw   at  once  for 
more  than  they  were  worth,  to  nvornrnend  them- 
selves as   men   of  spirit.     I   found  by  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  loosest  principles  and  the  most 
abandoned   iK'havior,  carried  all   b'^fore  them  in 
prutensions  to  women  of  fortune.     The  ('ucourage- 
inent  given  to  people  of  this  stamp,  madr  me  soon 
throw  off  the   remaining  impressions  of  a  sober 
education.      In   the   above-mentioned    places,  as 
well   as   in  town.  I  always  kept   company  with 
ihoMi  who  lived  most  at  large;  and  in  dm*  jirocess 
of  time  I  was  a  very  pretty  rake  among  the  men, 
and  a  very  pretty  fellow  among  the  women.     I 
must  Ci>nfess,  I  iLid  s<jme  melancholy  hours  upon 
thf  account  of  the  narrowness  of  mv  fortune,  out 
my  con-*cionc<»  at  the  same  tinie  viiv*!  uir  th(!  com- 
forl   that  1  had  qualifi'^d  myself  for  marrying  a 
fortUM'". 

"\S'hen  I  had  lived  in  this  manner  mime  lime, 
and  beraiue  thus  accomj)lish('«|,  1  was  now  iti  the 
twonty-»ievi'»ith  year  or  my  aj^r*,  ami  a^out  the 
forty-j*eveijth  of  my  constitution,  my  heiilih  and 
estale  wasting  very  fast;  when  1  ha])pened  lo  fall 
into  the  company  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady  in 


*  A.stroiHWf  ll!>,  in  Oxfonljihlre ;  into  wbi<'h  Doctor  KadcUlb 
"put  a  t<i:ul.'' 
t  Vury-fUr.    A  rlac«  of  fiuhlonable  resort. 
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her  own  disposaL  I  entertained  the  companj,  aa 
we  mMi  of  Kolliuitry  generally  do,  with  the  many 
hapa  and  diuaittera,  watchiugs  under  windows, 
eaeapes  from  jealous  husbandH,  and  several  other 
perils.  The  young  thing  was  wonderfully  charm- 1 
ed  with  one  that  knew  tlie  world  so  well,  and 
talked  so  fine:  with  Desdemona,  all  her  lover  said  ' 
aiTectcd  her ;  'it  was  strange ;  it  was  wondrous 
strange/  In  a  word,  I  saw  the  imnression  I  had 
made  upon  her,  and  with  a  very  little  application 
the  pretty  thing  has  married* roe.  There  is  so 
muca  charm  in  her  innocence  and  beauty,  that  I 
do  now  as  much  detest  the  course  I  have  been  in 
for  many  years,  as  ever  I  did  before  I  entered 
into  it. 

"  What  I  intend,  Mr.  Spectator,  by  writing  all 
this  to  yuu,  is  that  you  would,  before  you  go  any 
farther  with  your  panegyrics  on  the  fair  sex,  give 
them  Auine  lectures  u|)<)n  their  silly  approlmtions. 
It  is  that  I  am  weary  of  vice,  and  tiiat  it  was 
not  ray  natural  way,  that  I  am  now  so  far  recovered 
as  nut  lo  bring  this  dear  believing  creature  to  con- 
tempt und  poverty  fur  her  generosity  to  me.  At 
tlic  sanio  time  tell  the  youth  uf  goodeducation  of 
our  sex,  that  tliey  take  too  little  cart*  of  improving 
themselves  in  little  things.  A  good  air  at  enter- 
ing into  a  roum,  a  proper  audacity  in  expressing 
himself  with  gayety  and  gracefulness,  would  make 
a  young  gtfntioman  of  virtue  and  siMise  capable  of 
discountenancing  the  shallow  rogues,  that  shine 
among  the  women. 

"Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  are  a 
very  sagacious  person,  but  you  are  so  great  with 
Tully  of  late,  tiiat  I  fear  you  will  contemn  these 
things  as  matters  of  no  consequence :  but  believe 
me.  Sir,  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  to 
human  life ;  and  if  you  can  do  anythin|r  toward 
opening  fair  eyes,  you  will  lay  an  obligation  upon 
all  your  cotemporarios  who  are  fathers,  hus- 
bonds,  or  brothers  to  females. 

"Your  most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 
T.  "Simon  Honeycomb." 


Mo.  155.]    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  28.  1711. 

— — ILv  nagiB  aeria  ducuni 

In  mala Hob.,  Aw.  Poet,  t,  451. 

Them)  thingn  which  now  Mem  ft-iTolous  and  flight, 
Vill  prove  of  Beiloiu  cuiuiequenco. — IIoscumxom. 

I  HA\nc  more  than  once  taken  notice  of  an  inde- 
cent license  token  in  discourse,  whcn;in  the  con- 
yersation  on  one  part  is  involuntary,  and  the 
effect  of  some  necessary  circumstance.  This  hap- 
pens in  traveling  together  in  the  same  hired  coacti, 
sitting  near  each  other  in  any  public  assembly,  or 
the  liKe.  I  have,  upon  making  observations  of 
this  sort,  received  innumerable  messages  from 
that  part  of  the  fair  sex  whose  lot  in  lite  it  is  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  public  way  of  life.  They  are 
all,  to  a  woman,  urgent  with  me  to  lay  before  the 
world  the  unhappy  circumstances  they  are  under, 
from  the  unreasonable  liberty  which  is  taken  in 
their  presence,  to  talk  on  what  subject  is  thought 
fit  by  every  coxcomb  who  wants  understanding  or 
breeding.  One  or  two  of  these  complaints  I  shall 
set  down 

"Ma.  Spectator, 

"I  keep  a  coffee-house,  and  am  one  of  those 
whom  yoti  have  thou^t  fit  to  mention  as  an  Idol 
some  time  ago.  ^  I  suffered  a  food  deal  of  raillery 
upon  that  occasion;  but  shall  heartily  forgive  you. 
who  are  the  cause  of  it,  if  you  will  do  nie  justice 
in  another  point.  What  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  ac- 
quaint my  customers  (who  are  otherwise  very 
piod  ones)  that  I  am  unavoidably  hasped  in  my 
bar  and  cannot  help  hearing  the  improper  dia> 


courses  they  are  pleased  to  eDtertaiD  me  ir 
They  strive  who  shall  lay  the  meet  immoc 
things  in  my  hearing.  At  the  aame  time  ha] 
doaen  of  them  loll  at  the  bar  atarinff  jnst  in 
face,  ready  to  interpret  my  looks  and  geatnres 
C4>rding  to  their  own  imaginations.  Id  this  | 
sivo  condition  I  know  not  where  to  cast  my  ei 

Elace  my  hands,  or  what  to  employ  myself 
ut  this  confusion  is  to  be  a  jest,  ana  I  hear  tl 
say  in  the  end,  with  an  insipid  air  of  mirth  i 
subtlety,  *Let  her  alone;  she  Knows  as  well  as 
for  all  she  looks  so.'    Good  Mr.  Spectator,  i 
suade  gentlemen  that-  it  is  out  of  all  aecencj.    I 
it  is  possible  a  woman  may  be  modest  and 
keep  a  public-house.    Be  pleased  to  argue,  tha 
trutn  the  affront  is  the  more  unpardonaLle  beca 
1  am  obliged  to  suffer  it,  and  cannot  fly  from 
I  do  assure  you.  Sir,  the  cheerfulness  of  life  wl 
wouhl  arise  from  tlie  honest  gain  I  have,  ia  ut 
ly  lost  on  me  from  the  endless,  flat,  impertif 
pleasantries  which  1  hear  from  morning  to  nu 
In  a  word,  it  is  too  much  for  me  to  bear;  and  I 
sire  you  to  acquaint  them,  that  I  will  keep 
and  ink  at  the  oar,  and  write  down  all  the^  sa 
me,  and  send  it  to  you  for  the  press.    It  ia  ; 
sible  when  they  see  how  empty  what  they  api 
without  the  advantage  of  an  impudent  cou 
nance  and  gesture,  will  appear,  they  may  con 
some  sense  of  themselves  ,and  the  insults  the] 
guilty  of  toward  me. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"The  Idol." 

This  representation  is  so  just,  that  it  ia  ha 
speak  of  it  without  an  indignation  which 
haps  would  appear  too  elevat^  to  snch  as  ci 
guilty  of  this  inhuman  treatment,  where  the 
they  affront  a  modest,  plain,  and  ingenuooi 
havior.     This  correspondent  is  not  uxe  onlj 
fcrer  in  this  kind,  lor  I  have  long  letters 
from  the  Royal  and  New  Exchange  on  the 
subject     They  tell  me  that  a  young  fop  ct 
buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  but  he  is  at  the  same 
straining  at  some  ingenious  ribaldry  to  say  l 
youn^  woman  who  helps  them  on.     It  is  no 
addition  to  the  calamity  that  the  rogues  t 
hard  as  the  plainest  and  modestest  customer 
have;  beside  which,  they  loll  upon  their  coi 
half  an  hour  longer  than  they  need,  to  drive 
other  customers,  who  are  to  share  their  in 
ncnces  with  the  milliner,  or  go  to  another 
Letters  from   'Chanure-alley  are  full  of  the 
evil;  and  the  girls  teU  mo,  except  I  can  chas< 
eminent  merchants  from  their  shops  they  aJ 
a  sliort-  time  fail.    It  is  very  unaccountabl 
men  can  have  so  little  deference  to  all  mi 
who  pass  by  them,  as  to  bear  being  seen 
by  twos  ana  threes  at  a  time,  with  no  othc 
pose  but  to  appear  gay  enough  to  keep  up 
conversation  or  common-place  jests,  to  the 
of  her  whose  credit  is  certainly  hurt  by  it,  i 
their  own  maybe  strong enougn  to  bear  it. 
we  come  to  have  exact  accounts  of  these  < 
sations,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  th 
courses  will  raise  the  usual  style  of  buyii 
selling.     Instead  of  the  plain'  downright 
and  a>«king  and  bidding  so  unequally  to  wh 
will  really  give  and  ^ke,  we  may  hope  t 
from  these  mie  folks  an  exchange  of  compl 
There  must  certainly  l)e  a  great  deal  of  p 
difference  between  the  commerce  of  love 
that  of  all  other  dealers,  who  are  in  a  ki 
versaries.    A  sealed  bond,  or  a  bank-note, 
be  a  pretty  gallantry  to  convey  unseen  i 
hands  of  one  whom  a  director  is  charme 
otherwise  the  city-loiterers  are  still  more  nn 
able  than  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  toi 
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(lie  New  Exchange  thej  are  eloquent  for  want  of 
CAKh.  hut  in  the  city  they  ought  with  cash  to  sup- 
ply thfir  want  (if  c'UK|ueucc. 

If  one  uiiirhl  be  tienouri  ou  this  prevailing  folly. 
one  might  ubscrve  that  it  is  a  melancholy  thing, 
when  the  world  is  mercenary  even  to  the  buying 
and  HoUiiig  our  very  persona;  that  youn^  women, 
though  they  have  never  ho  great  attractions  from 
natun.*,  are  never  the  nearer  being  hnppily  dispos- 
ed of  in  marriage ;  I  say,  it  is  very  oard  under 
this  nueeiwity.  it  shall  not  be  |>ossible  for  them  to 

S»  into  a  way  of  trade  for  their  maintenance,  but 
eir  very  excellencies  and  personal  perfections 
ahall  be  a  disadvantajge  to  them,  and  suoject  them 
to  be  tn^ted  as  if  they  sttMnl  there  to  sell  tiieir 
persons  to  prostitution.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
melancholy  circumstance  to  one  who  has  made 
ftujjT  observation  in  the  world,  tlian  one  of  those 
erriiitf  cr^satures  exposed  to  bankruptcy.  When 
that  happens,  none  of  those  toying  fools  will  do 
any  mure  *haii  any  other  man  they  meet,  to  pre- 
•erve  her  from  infamy,  insult,  and 'distemper.  A 
woman  is  naturally  more  helpless  than  the  other 
aex;  and  a  man  oi  honor  and  sense  should  have 
this  in  his  view  in  all  manner  of  commerce  with 
ber.  Were  this  well  weighed,  inconsideration, 
ribaldry,  and  nonsense,  would  not  be  more  natural 
to  entertain  women  with,  than  men;  and  it  would 
be  as  much  impertinence  to  go  into  a  shop  of  one  of 
these  young  women  without  buying,  as  into  that 
of  any  other  trader.  I  shall  end  this  speculation 
with  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  pretty  milliner 
in  the  city. 

"  Ma.  SrxcTATM, 

"  I  have  read  your  aecount  of  beauties,  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  no  character  of 
mynelf  in  it.  I  ao  assure  you  I  have  little  else  to 
do  but  to  give  audience,  as  I  am  such.  Here  are 
merchants  of  no  small  consideration  who  call  in 
as  certainly  as  they  go  to  '  Change,  to  say  some- 
thing of  my  rogruish  eye.  And  here  is  one  who 
makes  me  once  or  twice  a  week  tumble  over  all 
my  goods,  and  then  »wns  it  was  only  fndlantry 
uTsee  me  act  with  thene  pretty  hands  :  then  lays 
out  three-pence  in  a  little  riGbon  for  his  wrist- 
bands, ana  thinks  ho  is  a  man  of  great  vivacity. 
There  in  au  ugly  thing  not  far  off  me,  whose  shop 
is  frequented  only  by  people  of  business,  that  is 
all  dav  long  as  Susy  as  possible.  Must  I,  that 
am  a  Geauty.  be  treated  with  for  nothing  but  my 
beauty  ?    Be  pleased  to  assign  rates  to  my  kin^ 

flancen,  or  make  all  pay  who  come  to  see  nie,  or 
shall  be  undone  by  my  admirers  for  want  of 
cuHbiraeni.  Albacinchi,  Kudosia,  and  all  the  rest, 
would  be  used  just  as  we  are,  if  they  were  in  our 
condition ;  therefore  pray  conriider  the  distreMs 
•f  us  the  lower  order  of  IteautioK,  and  I  hhnll  \ic 
**  Your  obliged,  humble  servant." — T, 


Xo.  156.]    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1711. 


V«t  tu  rimul  obiicr^tl 


IVrHdiim  rutlA  rapul,  eDltr«cis 
PuirLrVir  inuJtow— Uue.  2  Ud.  vlii,  6. 

• Hat  thou, 

Wbea  uoea  tboo  hart  broke  mtmr  t^ndf>r  Tf.w, 
All  peijurM,  dort  more  cbanulni;  gmw : 

T  DO  not  think  anything  could  make  a  plea- 
Wer  entertainment,  than  the  hihtory  of  the 
i*iiping  favorites  among  the  women  from  time 
te  tine  almut  this  town.  In  such  an  ufcoiint 
**«Ui{ht  to  have  a  faithful  confestion  of  each 
■^yfur  what  she  liked  such  and  such  a  man.  and 
^  ought  to  tell  ns  by  what  particular  action 
*  «1r*i  he  believed  he  should  bo  most  nuccessf ul. 
^  far  aj  pait,  I  have  always  made  as  easy  a 


judgment  when  a  man  dreMes  for  the  ladioa,  as 
when  he  is  equipped  for  hunting  or  coursing:— 
the  woman's  man  is  a  person  in  his  air  and  be- 
havior ouite  different  from  the  rest  of  our 
species  ;  iiis  garb  is  more  loose  and  negligent,  his 
manner  more  soft  and  indolent ;  tliat  ih  to  say,  in 
both  these  cases  there  is  an  apparent  endeavor  to 
appear  unconcerned  and  careless.  In  catching 
binds  the  fowlers  have  a  method  of  imitAting 
their  voices  to  bring  them  to  the  snare  ;  and  your 
women's  men  have  always  a  similitude  of'^  tlie 
creatures  they  hope  to  betrajr,  in  their  own  con- 
versation. A  woman's  man  is  very  knowing  in 
all  that  passes  from  one  family  to  another,  has 
pretty  little  officiousnesses,  is  not  at  a  loss  what  la 
good  for  a  cold,  and  it  is  not  amiss  if  he  has  a 
bottle  of  spirits  in  his  pocket  in  ca^io  of  any 
sudden  indisposition. 

Curiosity  having  been  my  prevailing  passion, 
and  indeed  the  sole  entertainment  of  my  life,  I 
have  sometimes  mode  it  my  business  to  examine 
the  course  of  intrigues  as  well  as  the  manners 
and  accompli shmonts  of  such  as  have  been  most 
successful  that  way.  In  all  my  oliser^'ation,  I 
never  knew  a  man  of  good  understanding  a  gene- 
ral favorite  ;  some  singularity  in  his  behavior, 
some  whim  in  his  way  of  life,  and  what  would 
have  made  him  ridiciilous  among  the  men,  has 
recommended  him  to  the  other  sex.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  offend  a  people  so  fortunate  aa 
those  of  whom  I  am  speaking  ;  but  let  any  oo6 
look  over  the  old  beaux,  and  he  will  find  the  roan 
of  success  was  remarkable  for  quarreling  imper- 
tinently for  their  sakes,  for  dressing  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or  passing  his  days  in  an  in- 
sipid assiduity  about  the  lair  sex  to  gain  the 
figure  he  had  made  among  them.  Add  to  this, 
tmUi  he  must  have*  the  reputation  of  being  well 
with  other  women,  to  please  any  one  woman  of 
gallantry ;  for  you  are  to  know,  that  there  ia 
mighty  ambition  among  the  lighter  part  of  the 
sex.  to  gain  slaves  from  the  dominion  of  others. 
My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  8ays  it  was  a  com- 
mon bite  with  him.  to  lay  suspicions  that  ho  was 
favored  by  a  lady's  enemy,  (that  is,  some  rival 
beauty.)  to  l)e  well  with  herself.  A  little  spite  is 
natural  to  a  great  hi*auty :  and  it  is  (»rdiiiary  to 
snap  up  a  disagreeable  fellow  lest  another  should 
have  him.  That  impudent  toad  Bareface  fares 
well  among  all  the  ladies  he  converses  with,  for 
no  other  reason  in  the  world  but  that,  he  has  the 
skill  to  ke<'p  ihvAn  from  explanation  with  one 
another.  Did  thev  know  there  is  not  one  who 
likes  him  in  her)ieart,  each  would  declare  her 
scorn  of  him  the  next  moment;  but  he  is  well 
received  by  them  l)ecause  it  is  the  fanhion,  and 
opp4)Kition  to  each  other  brings  them  insensibly 
into  an  imitation  of  each  other.  What  add.H  to 
him  the  greatest  grace,  is,  that  the  plea.>ant  thief, 
aa  they  call  him.  is  the  most  inconstant  creature 
living,  has  a  most  wonderful  deal  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  never  wants  something  to  say  ;  be- 
side all  which,  he  has  a  most  spiteful,  dangerous 
tongue  if  you  should  provoke  him. 

1  o  make  a  woman's  man,  he  must  not  be  a  man 
of  s*Mise,  or  a  f«N)I ;  the  business  is  to  entertain, 
and  it  is  much  blotter  to  have  a  faculty  of  arguing, 
than  a  caparity  of  judging  right,  tfut  the  plca- 
santest  of  all  the  wiimen's  equipage  are  your 
regular  visitants  ;  these  are  volunteers  in  theii 
service,  without  h«»pcs  of  pay  or  preferment.  It 
is  enough  that  tliey  can  lead  out  from  a  pub- 
lic ]>lace,  they  are  admitted  on  a  public  day, 
and  cuf)  U>  allowed  to  y^ass  away  part  of  that 
heavy  load,  their  time,  in  the  company  of  the 
fair.  But  commend  me  above  all  others  to  those 
who  are  known  for  your  miners  of  ladies  *  tlieae 
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sro  the  clioicost  ApiritH  trhich  our  age  produces. 
We  hare  Hcvcral  of  tliose  irresirttibie  geiitlemeD 
Rmon{c  u.s  ivhrn  the  company  i»  in  town.  These 
felloWH  ure  acconiplishcKi  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  occum*nces  about  court  and  town, 
have  iliai  ^iort  of  good  breeding  which  is  exclu- 
sive of  all  morality,  and  consists  only  in  being 
publicly  decent,  priirately  dissolute. 

It  is  'w4)nd<^rful  how  far  a  fond  opinion  6f  her- 
self* can  carry  a  woman,  to  make  her  have  the 
least  ri*gard  to  a  professed  known  woman's  man ; 
but  as  scarce  one  of  all  the  women  who  are  in 
the  tour  of  gallantries  ever  hears  anything  of  what 
is  tlio  common  sense  of  sol>er  minds,  but  are  en- 
tertained with  a  continual  round  of  flatteries,  they 
cannot  l>c  mistresses  of  themselTC's  enough  to 
make  ari^unients  for  their  own  conduct  from  the 
behavior  of  these  men  to  others.  It  is  so  far  oth- 
erwise, that  a  general  fame  for  falsehood  in  tliis 
kind,  is  a  recommendation  ;  and  the  coxcomb, 
loaded  witli  the  favors  of  many  others,  is  received 
like  a  victor  that  disdains  his  trophies,  to  be  a 
victim  to  the  present  charmer. 

If  you  sci>  a  man  more  full  of  gesture  than  or- 
dinary in  a  public  asM>nibly,  if  loud  upon  no  oc- 
casion, if  negligent  of  the  company  round  him, 
and  yet  laying  wait  for  destroying  by  that  negli- 
gence, youniajr  take  it  for  grantea  that  he  has  ru- 
ined miinv  a  fair  one.  The  woman's  man  express- 
es liimseff  wholly  in  that  motion  which  we  call 
strutting.  An  efevated  chest,  a  pinched  hat,  a 
nieaaurable  step,  and  a  sly  surveying  eye,  are  the 
marks  of  him.  Now  and  then  you  see  a  gentle- 
man wiih  all  these  accomplishments :  but,  alas, 
any  one  of  them  is  enougii  to  undo  thousands : 
when  a  gentleman  with  such  perfections  adds  to 
it-suitaUe  learning,  there  should  be  public  warn- 
ing of  his  residence  in  town,  that  we  may  remove 
our  wives  and  daughters.  It  happens  sometimes 
that  such  a  fine  man  has  read  all  the  miscellany 
poems,  a  few  of  onr  comedies,  and  has  tlie  trans- 
lation of  Ovid's  Ki>istles  by  heart.  '*  Oh  if  it  were 
possible  that  such  a  one  could  be  as  true  as  he  is 
charming  ;  but  that  is  too  much,  the  women  will 
share  such  a  dear  fals<*  man :  a  little  gallantry  to 
hear  him  talk  one  would  indulge  one's  self  in,  let 
him  reckiui  the  sticks  of  one's  Ian,  say  something 
of  tlie  Cupids  in  it;  and  then  call  one  so  nian^ 
sofi  names  which  a  man  of  his  learning  has. at  his 
fing:crs'  eiKJs.  There  sure  is  some  excuse  for 
frailty,  when  attacked  by  such  force  against  a 
weak  woman."  Such  is  the  soliloquy  iof  many  a 
lady  one  might  name,  at  the  sight  of  one  of  those 
who  makes  it  no  iniquity  to  ao  on  from  day  to 
day  in  the  sin  of  woman-slauguter. 

It  is  certain  that  pi'ople  are  got  into  a  way  of 
affectation,  wii  h  a  manner  of  overlooking  the  most 
solid  virtues,  and  admiring  the  most  trivial  excel- 
lencies. Tlie  woman  is  so  far  from  expecting  to 
be  contemned  for  being  a  very  injudicious  silly 
animal,  that  while  she  can  preserve  her  features 
and  her  mien,  she  knows  she  is  still  the  object  of 
desire  :  and  there  is  a  tsort  of  secret  ambition, 
from  reading  frivolous  lKH»ks,  and  keeping  as  fri- 
volous company,  each  side  to  be  amiable  in  per- 
fection, and  arrive  at  the  characters  of  the  Dear 
Deceiver  and  the  Perjured  Fair. — T. 


No.  157.]    THURSDAY,  AUGUSl 

Gcnin^  natttle  comeM  qui  tcmpertti 
NaturK  D<-UH  hunuuue  mortalis  in  unui 
Qiiodque  caput llOR.  8  £^  U,  ] 


XXITATED. 

-That  directing  pow'r, 


Wbo  ft-TDiH  the  iceniiu  in  the  natal  honi 
That  God  of  nature,  who,  within  ua  atli: 
Inclines  our  action,  not  ronstnins  our  ^ 

I  AM  very  much  at  a  loss  to  ezp 
word  that  occurs  to  me  in  our  Ini; 
which  is  understood  by  iruMet  in  Lati 
tural  disposition  to  any  particular  art, 
fession,  or  trade,  is  very  much  to  be 
the  care  of  youth,  and  studied  by  m 
own  conduct  when  they  form  to  the 
scheme  of  life.  It  is  wonderfully  hard 
a  man  to  judge  of  his  own  capacity 
That  may  look  great  to  me  which 
little  to  another  ;  and  I  may  be  carrj 
ness  toward  myself  so  far,  as  to  attera] 
high  for  my  talents  and  accomplishro 
is  not.  metfiinks.  so  very  difficult  a  ma 
a  judgment  of  the  abilities  of  othen 
of  those  who  are  in  their  infancy.  ] 
place  book  directs  me  on  this  occasioi 
the  dawning  of  greatness  in  Alexande 
asked  in  his  youth  to  contend  for  a 
Olympic  games,  answered  he  wouk 
k i  11^  t4>  run  against  him.  Cassius,  i 
of  tlie  conspirators  against  Caesar,  ga' 
proof  of  his  temper,  when  in  his  c 
struck  a  play-felh»w,  the  son  of  Sylli 
his  father  was  master  of  the  Roman  pc 
is  reported  to  have  answered,  when  so 
at  supper  were  asking  him  what  1 
should  do  for  a  general  after  his  d< 
Marius."  Marius  was  then  a  very  b< 
given  no  instances  of  his  valor ;  but  it 
to  Scipio,  from  the  manners  of  the  y< 
had  a  soul  for  the  attempt  and  execat 
undertakings.  I  must  confess  1  hai 
with  much  sorrow,  bewailed  the  raifdk 
children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  con 
noranci*  and  undiscerning  of  the  g 
schoolnia.ster8.  The  l>oaste<l  lib<.'rt^  ^ 
but  a  mean  reward  for  the  long  servitm 
heart-aches  and  terrors,  to  wliich  our 
exposed  in  going  through  a  gran 
Many  of  these  stupid  tyrants  exerciai 
ty  without  any  manner  of  distinctio 
pacities  of  children,  or  the  intentioni 
their  behsdf.  There  are  many  excel] 
which  are  worthy  to  be  nourished  an 
with  all  possible  diliij^ence  and  car 
never  designed  to  be  acquainted  wil 
Tully,  or  \  irgil ;  and  there  are  as  ma 
capacities  f»)r  understanding  every 
great  persons  have  written,  and  yetwei 
have  any  relihh  of  their  writings.  ] 
this  common  and  obvious  discerning  j 
have  the  care  of  youth,  we  have  so  m 
unaccountable  creatures  every  age  ' 
into  great  scholars,  that  are  forever 
understanding,  and  will  never  arrive 
arc  the  scandal  of  letters,  and  these  i 
the  men  who  are  to  teach  otliers.  1 
shame  and  honor  is  enough  to  keep 
self  in  order  without  corju^ral  puni^l 
more  to  train  the  minds  of  uncorrupt 
cent  children.  It  hnnpens.  1  doiili 
than  once  in  a  year,  ihat  a  lad  is  chc 
blockhead,  when  it  is  good  npprel 
makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  wb 
er  means.  A  brisk  imagination  ver 
suggest  an  error,  wliich  a  lad  could  no 
into,  if  he  had  been  as  heavy  in  coi 
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k'l  muter  in  ezplAtning.  But  there  is  no  merej 
rren  tovard  a  wrong  interpretation  of  his  mean- 
ing; the  suflRerings  of  the  scholar's  body  are  to 
icctifj  the  mistakes  of  his  mind. 

I  am  coufideat  that  no  boy,  who  will  not  be 
illuied  to  letters  without  blows,  will  ever  be 
hroueht  to  anything  with  them.  A  great  or  good 
mind  must  necessarily  he  the  worse  for  such  indig- 
nities; ind  it  is  a  sad  change,  to  loso  of  its  virtue 
for  the  improvement  of  its  knowledge.  No  one 
who  has  gone  through  what  they  call  a  great 
Hhool,  but  must  remember  to  have  seen  children 
of  oeellcnt  and  ingenuous  natures  (as  has  aiter- 
wd  appeared  in  their  manhood):  I  say  no  man 
hai  ptitfed  through  this  way  of  education  but 
mu«t have  seen  an  ingenuous  creature,  expiring 
vith  fihane — ^with  pale  looks,  beseeching  sorrow, 
and  silent  tears,  throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and 
kneel  on  its  tender  knees  to  an  inexora>)le  block- 
Imd  to  be  forgiven  the  faW  quantity  of  a  word 
in  making  a  L^tiu  verse.  The  child  is  punished, 
lod  the  next  day  he  commits  a  like  crime,  and  so 
a  third  with  the  same  consequence.  I  would  fain 
vk  any  reasonable  man.  whether  this  lad,  in  tlic 
RmpUcitv  i>f  his  native  innocence,  full  of  shame 
ludeapable  of  any  impression  from  that  ffraco  of 
103I,  vas  nut  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this  life, 
don  after  I  hat  spark  of  virtue  is  extinguislied  in 
him.  though  he  is  able  to  write  twenty  verses  in 
lb  ereninjbr. 

Seneca  >ays,  after  his  exalted  way  of  talking, 
"A^the  immortal  gods  never  learnt  any  virtue, 
llhcigh  they  are  indued  with  all  that  is  good ;  so 
tkie  art;  some  men  who  have  so  natural  a  pn>pen- 
liiv  to  what  they  f«hould  follow,  that,  they  learn  it 
iIuQ&tas  s>jou  as  they  hear  it."  Plants  and  vege- 
taliltsart*  cultivated  into  the  production  of  finer 
fniss  than  thi*y  wuuld  yield  without  that  care ; 
i&d  jct  we  cannot  entertain  hopes  of  producing  a 
inder,  conMcious  spirit  into  acts  of  virtue,  with- 
out the  r:ime  me* hods  as  arc  used  to  cut  timber, 
V  fpve  new  shape  to  a  piece  of  stone. 
It  is  wholly  to  this  ureadful  practice,  that  we 
iv  attribute  a  certain   hardiness  and   ferocity 


fore  he  has  innocently  suffered,  and  is  debased  into 
a  dereliction  of  mind,  for  being  what  it  is  no  guilt 
to  be,  a  plain  man.  I  would  not  here  be  supposed 
to  have  said,  that  our  learned  men  of  either  robe 
who  have  l^een  whip])ed  at  school,  are  not  still 
men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds;  but  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  been  much  more  so  than  they 
are,  had  they  never  suffered  that  infamy. 

But  though  there  is  so  little  care,  as  "l  have  ob- 
served, taken,  or  observation  made  of  the  natural 
strain  of  men,  it  is  no  small  comfort  to  me,  as  a 
Spectator,  that  there  is  any  right  value  set  upon 
the  bona  indoles  of  other  animals  ;  as  appears  by 
the  following  advertisement  handed  about  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  and  subscri1)ed  by  Eiios  Tho- 
mas, a  person  whom  I  have  not  Xha  honor  to  know, 
but  suppose  to  be  profoundly  learned  in  horse- 
flesh:— 

'*  A  chesnut  horse  called  Cffisar,  bred  by  James 
Darcy,  Ksquirc,  at  Sedbury,  near  Richmond,  in 
the  county  of  York  ;  his  grandam  was  his  old 
royal  mare,  and  got  by  Blunderbuss,  which  was 
got  by  Helmsley  Turk,  and  he  gt>t  by  Mr.  Cou- 
rant's  Arabian,  which  got  Mr.  Minshul's  Jew's- 
Tnimp.  Mr.  CiBf>ar  sold  him  to  a  nobleman  (com- 
ing five  years  old,  when  he  had  but  one  sweat)  for 
three  hundred  guineas.  A  guinea  a  leap  and  trial, 
and  a  shilling  tno  man.  "Exes  Thomas." 

T. 


▼hich  "om**  men,  though  liberally  educated,  carry 
abijul  them  in  all  ihfir  U-havior.  To  Ik;  breil  like 
a  i^utlfinaii.  niid  puiii'^h'Hl  Ijko  a  niaU'factor.  luust, 
a^  we  N.t"  It  doe<*,  prodtice  that  illilMTul  sauciness 
vhich  vr*  s»t»  sonu'linics  in  niiMi  of  letters. 

The  Spartnii  boy  who  suffered  the  fox  (which 
hf  had.'^riiltii  and  hid  under  his  coat)  to  oat  into 
hi^ilxiVrN,  I  dan-  s.iy  had  not  half  the  wit  or  pot- 
qlaiice  which  we  U-arn  at  «'n»ai  schools  among  us : 
btftheiri  •riiiijs  seii-^e  of  honor,  or  nither  frar  of 
ihame,  whirh  he  th-rnonstratt'd  in  that  action,  was 
vonh  all  l\v  lenruinir  in  the  world  without  it. 

It  is.  mi'lhinks,  a  vi-ry  in<>Ianc]ioly  considera- 
titA,  that  a  little  iifgliuoncn  can  spoil  us,  but 
fTot  in'la»ijry  is  n<  c<*"»sary  to  improve  us;  tlie 
■H^  fXit-lIi'iit  n:iti;ri"i  uro  so«in  dvpn^'iat^'d,  but 
evil  teriip'Ts  art?  li»!i.;  iK-fnn*  iIm-v  are  rxaltrd  into 
fo»xi  hiiMt'*.  To  hi'lp  this  liy  piini.-hniciits.  is 
the  su:iir  !!ii!><f  as  kiliinij:  a  man  to  cun'  hiui  of  a 
Ai*\fWii"T  ;  T.-h'-n  Ji!'  coiiii's  to  >utr«"r  punisliiiioiit 
ici  thai  ■III*' circ'.tr.-fnnrc.  hv  i.s  bnniL'lit  Im-Imw  tlie 
aic'iciic*'  'it  ar.uio.'ial  cnaiwri'.  and  is  in  th«.'  slat<» 
of  abriK-  tliur  irio\i-»  01, ly  by  th«'  a<lrno]iitiiin  of 
■rinrs.  l!.it  .-tinfe  thl«  rn-^lom  uf  rducaiins;  by 
thft-Wh  i*  sntrm'rl  by  tin-  i^i'iiJryof  (Jivat  Hritain. 
I  Vuuld  pn-vail  cinly  that  hutH'^t  hfavy  IimI..,  m.iy 
be  ili.- in !-■"«■•  I  ironi  '•lavi-rv  sutnnT  tliri.'i  thi-y  arc  at 
pnserjt,  an*l  nor  v.  liippi^il  on  to  tlicir  toiirt"iiitli  or 
SlVJi-n:h  y«-.ir,  wheth'^r  ilicv  cxpivt  any  j)ri»gn"<s 
from  tli.'tn  <ir  n«rr.  Let  tlif  child's  capsu'lty  Ix? 
Cwihtrith  '-xaniiiu'd,  aii<l  h<*  sent,  to  siiTnc  niftchaiiic 
*aj«f  life,  wilhoiil  ri'spiKTl  to  l»is  birlh,  if  n.'iliire 
deaigued  bini  for  nothing  higher :  let  him  go  be- 
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No«  hcc  noTimun  mm  nihil.— Mabtui,  zili,  2. 

We  knoir  Uieso  tilings  to  he  mere  trifles. 

Out  of  a  firm  regard  to  impartiality,  I  print  these 
lottcre,  let  them  make  for  mc  or  not. 

"  Mr.  Sfkctatob, 

*'  I  have  observed  through  the  whole  course  of 
your  rhapsodies  (as  you  once  very  well  called 
them)  you  are  very  indu.strious  to  ovenlirow  all 
that  many  your  Hup>riors,  who  have  gone  before 
vou,  have  made  their  rule  of  writing.  I  am  now 
iN^tween  fifty  and  sixty,  nnd  had  the  honor  to  bo 
well  with  the  first  mi-n  of  taste  and  gallantry  in 
the  jovous  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  then 
had,  f  liunibly  pri'sume,  as  good  understandings 
.among  us  as  any  now  can  pn*teiid  to.  As  for 
yourself,  Mr.  SjHTtator,  you  setMii  with  the  utmost 
arrogance  to  undermine  the  very  fundamentals 
up<»n  which  we  conducted  ourselves.  It  is  mon- 
strous to  set  up  for  a  man  of  wit,  and  yet  deny  that 
honor  in  a  Woman  is  anything  else  out  peevish- 
ness, that  inclination  is  •'  not"*  tlie  best  rule  of 
life,  or  virtue  and  vice  anything  else  but  health 
and  diseasn.  We  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  put  a 
lady  into  a  good  humor,  and  all  we  could  wish 
followrd  of  course.  Then,  attain,  your  Tully,  and' 
your  discourses  r>f  anotlu'r  lifo,  are  tho  very  bane 
of  mirth  and  good  humor.  Prithee  do  not  value 
thyself  on  thy  n'a'<on  at  that  exorbil;«it  rate,  and 
the  dignity  i»f  human  nature  ;  take  my  word  for 
it,  a  st'ttintr-doi^  ha-«»  as  g(M»d  reason  as  any  man 
in  Kiiirland.  llail  you  (as  by  your  diuni.ils  one 
Would  tliink  yon  <lo;  set  up  for  Ix-ing  in  vogue  in 
town,  you  should  havi*  falti'ii  in  with  tin.'  bout  of 
p.'issii>n  and  app<'tit«» :  your  sonj^'s  hail  iln'n  l)een 
in  ever}'  prolty  mouth  in  Kiigland,  nnd  your  little 
distichi's  had  Urn  the  ma.xims  of  the  fair  and  the 
wjity  to  walk  by  :  but.  alas,  Sir,  what  can  you 
hojH'  for  fronM'ntcrtaiuing  people  with  wlial  must 
nreds  mak(!  them  like  themselves  worMi  lh;in  they 
did  before  they  n-ad  you  ?    Had  you  made  it  your 


•  Ppoct  in  folio.    Altered  in  tlie  8ro.  of  1712,  when  "not* 
was  left  out. 
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;  to  deseribe  Oorinna  clumning,  though  io- 

eonstant;  to  find  Bomething  in  human  nature 
itself  to  make  Zoilus  excuse  himself  for  l>eing 
food  of  her ;  and  to  make  every  man  in  eood 
eommerrc  with  his  own  reflections,  jou  had  done 
something  worthy  our  applause ;  but  indeed,  Sir, 
we  shall  not  commend  you  for  disapproTinf  us.  I 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  to  you,  but  1  shall 
■am  it  all  up  in  this  one  remark.  In  short.  Sir, 
you  do  not  write  like  a  gentleman. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant." 

^^Mm.  Spxctatob, 

"  The  other  day  as  we  were  several  of  ns  at  a 
tea-table,  and  according  to  custom  and  your  own 
advice  had  the  Spectator  road  among  us.  It  was 
that  paper  wherein  you  are  pleased  to  treat  with 
great  freedom  that  cnaracter  which  jou  call  a  wo- 
man's man.  We  gave  up  all  the  kinds  you  have 
mentioned,  except  those  who,  you  say,  are  our 
constant  visitants.  I  was  upon  the  occasion  com- 
missioned by  the  company  to  write  to  you  and  tell 
you,  '  that  we  shall  not  part  with  the  men  we 
have  at  present,  until  the  men  of  sense  think  fit 
to  relieve  them,  and  ^ive  us  their  company  in  their 
•tead.'  You  cannot  imagine  but  that  wc  love  to 
hear  reason  and  good  sense  better  than  the  ribald- 
ry we  are  at  present  entertained  with,  but  we  must 
have  company,  and  among  us  very  inconsiderable 
is  better  than  none  at  all.  We  are  made  for  the 
cements  of  society,  and  came  into  the  world  to 
create  relations  among  mankind ;  and  solitude  is 
an  unnatural  bcine  to  us.  If  the  men  of  good 
understanding  would  forget  a  little  of  their  seve- 
rity, they  would  find  their  account  in  it ;  and 
their  wisdom  would  have  a  pleasure  in  it,  to  which 
they  are  now  strangers.  It  is  natural  among  us, 
when  men  have  a  ^e  relish  of  our  company  and 
our  value,  to  sav  everything  with  a  better  grace ; 
jmd  there  is  witnout  designing  it  something  oma- 
•mental  in  what  men  utter  before  women,  which  is 
lost  or  neglected  in  conversations  of  men  only. 
>Give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir,  it  would  do  you  no 
great  harm  if  you  yourself  came  a  little  more  into 
•our  company :  it  would  certainly  cure  you  of  a 
i-certain  positive  and  determining  manner  m  which 
you  talk  sometimes.  In  hopes  of  your  aincnd- 
.Bient, 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  gentle  reader.*' 

"Mr.  Spkctator, 

"  Your  professed  regard  to  the  fair  sex  may,  ner- 

'Jiaps,  make  them  value  your  admonitions  wnen 

they  will  not  those  of  otncr  men.    I  desire  you, 

:fiir,  to  repeat  some  lectures  upon  subjects  which 

you  have  now  and  then  in  a  cursory  manner  only 

just  touched.    I  would  have  a  Spectator  wholly 

written  upon  good  breeding ;  ana  after  you  have 

■asserted  tnat  time  and  place  are  to  ))o  very  much 

•  considered  in  all  our  actions,  it  will  be  proper  to 

•dwell  upon  behavior  at  church.    On  Sunday  last, 

a  erave  and  reverend  man  preached  at  our  cnurch. 

There  was  something  particular  in  his  accent,  but 

without  any  manner  of  affectation.    This  particu- 

Jarity  a  set  of  gigglers  thought  the  most  necessary 

thing  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  his  whole  discourse, 

.and  made  it  an  occasion  of  mirth  during  the  whole 

time  of  sormon.    You  should  see  one  of  them 

ready  tu  burst  behind  a  fun,  another  pointing  to  a 

eompaiiion  in  another  scat,  and  a  fourth  with  an 

arch  composure,  as  if  she  would  if  possible  stifle 

her  laughter.     There  were  many  gentlemen  who 

looked  at  them  steadfastly,  but  this  they  took  for 

oeling  and  admiring  Uium.    There  was  one  of 

the  merry  ones  in  particular,  that  found  out  but 

just  then  that  she  had  but  five  fin^rs,  for  she  fell 

«  rsekoning  the  pretty  pieces  of  ivoiy  over  and 


over  again,  to  find  herieU  amployiiWDt  and  B 
laugh  out  Would  it  not  be  expeotfnt,  Mr.  Spi 
t^tor,  that  the  churchwarden  should  hold  up  h 
wand  on  these  occasions,  and  keqp  the  decency  t 
the  place  as  a  magistrate  does  the  peace  in  a  t 
mult  elsewhere  ¥  " 

"Mb.  Spectator, 

"  I  am  a  woman's  man,  and  read  with  a  t« 
fine  lady  your  paper,  wherein  you  fall  npoa  i 
whom  you  envy :  what  do  you  think  I  did  7  li 
must  know  she  was  dressing:  I  read  the  Speetil 
to  her.  and  she  laughed  at  the  places  where  • 
thought  I  was  touched  ;  I  threw  away  your  moc 
and  taking  up  her  girdle,  cried  out, 

OiTtt  mo  but  what  this  ribbon  booad. 
Take  all  the  rM(t  the  *' sun  "•  goen  roim£^ 

"  She  smiled.  Sir,  and  said  you  were  a  peda 
so  say  of  me  what  you  please,  read  Seneca  i 
quote  him  against  me  if  you  think  fit, 

T.  "  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant' 
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■Omnem,  qun  nunc  obducta  tnentl 


Mortaloe  hebetat  Timia  tifal,  et  humkla  dmim 
Caligat,  nubem  eri|rfam  Vno.  JBn^  Up  t( 

The  cloud,  whidi  Interoepting  the  clear  llfffat, 
IlaiiRH  o'er  thy  eyeii,  and  blante  thj  mortal  algh^ 
I  wlU  remore 

Whkn  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  mi 
oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  nave  still  by 
Among  others  1  met  with  one  entitled.  The  Via 
of  Mirsa,  which  I  have  read  over  with  great  | 
sure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to  the  public  wb 
have  no  other  entertainment  for  them  ;  and  I 
beffin  with  the  first  vision,  which  I  have  tm 
tea  word  for  word  as  follows : 

"  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which  mm 
in^  to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers  I  always '. 
holy,  after  having  waaned  myself,  and  oflnre 
iny  morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high 
of  Bagdad,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  df  the  di 
meditation  and  prayer.    As  I  was  here  airii^ 
self  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  u 
profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  hi 
life ;  and  passing  from  one  thought  to  ani 
'  Sunily,'  said  I,  'man  is  but  a  sh^ow,  and 
dream.'     While  I  was  thus  musing,  I  caa 
eyes  toward  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  wa 
far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the 
of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrumi 
his  hand.    As  I  looked  upon  him  he  appliec 
his  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it    The  t 
of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  ana  wrought  intc 
riety  of  tunes  that  were  iiiexpressib^  melo 
and  altocipther  different  from  anything  I  h» 
heard.    They  put  me  in  mind  of  those  hei 
airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  souls  ol 
men  upon  their  first  arrival  m  Paradise,  t< 
out  the  impre^Rions  of  the  lastaeonien,  and 
fy  them  for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy 
My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

"  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  bef^ 
was  the  haunt  of  genius ;  and  that  seven 
been  entertained  with  music  who  had  pasi 
it,  but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had 
made  himself  visible.  When  he  had  rais 
thoughts  by  those  transporting  airs  wh: 
played,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  nisconver 
as  I  looked  upon  him  like  one  astonish 
beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving  of  hii 
directed  me  to  appruadi  the  place  when  hf 
drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  di 
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raperior  DAfcura ;  and  as  my  heart  was  entirely  sub- 
dued by  the  d^vating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genias  smiled 
upun  me  with  a  look  of  compMUsion  and  affability 
that  familiarised  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at 
once  dinpelled  all  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
with  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from 
the  ground,  ana  taking  me  by  the  hand, '  Mirsa/ 
said  he,  *I  have  heanl  thee  in  thy  soliloquies; 
follow  me.' 

"He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
rock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  oi  it — *  Cast  thy 
eyes  e&stward/  said  he, '  and  tell  me  what  thou 
seest.'  *  I  see/  said  I, '  a  huge  valley,  and  a  pro- 
digious tide  of  water  rolling  through  it.' — '  The 
Talley  th«ft  thou  seest,'  said  he, '  is  the  Vale  of 
Misery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou  seest  is 
part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity.' — '  What  is  the 
reason,'  said  I, '  that  the  tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a 
thick  mitit  at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a 
thick  miKt  at  the  other?' — 'What  thou  seest,'  said 
he,  *  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called 
time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from 
the  liej^iutjing  of  the  world  to  its  consummation.' 
'  Examine  now,'  said  he, '  this  sea  that  is  bounded 
with  durkneits  at  both  ends,  and  tell  mo  what  thou 
disoorerest  in  it.' — *  I  see  a  bridge,'  said  I,  'stand- 
ing iu  the  midst  of  the  tide.' — '  The  bridge  thou 
sc>cAt,'  raid  he,  'is  human  life ;  consider  it  atten- 
tively.' Upon  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I 
fuund  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten  entire 
arches,  with  several  broken  arches,  which,  added 
to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number 
about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches, 
the  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at 
fir.«t  of  a  thougand  arclics  :  but  that  a  great  flood 
swept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ru- 
inous conoitiou  1  now  beheld  it  'But  tell  me 
farther,'  said  he, '  what  thou  discoverest  on  it.' — ^'I 
see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,'  said  I, 
'and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.' 
As  I  looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the 
passen|»ers  dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the 
mat  tide  that  Aowed  underneath  it :  and,  upon 
lartlier  examination,  perceived  there  were  innu- 
iiierable  trap-d4>ors  tnat  lay  concealed  in  the 
bridge,  which  the  pas^ngers  no  sooner  trod  upon, 
but  tney  fell  through  them  into  the  tide,  and  imme- 
diately disappeared.  These  hidden  pitfalls  were 
Wil  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so 
that  throntfs  of  people  no  sooner  broke  through 
the  cloud,  out  many  of  them  fell  into  tliem.  They 
grew  thinner  toward  the  middle,  but  multiplied 
ai<d  lay  closer  together  toward  the  end  of  the 
areheK  that  were  entire. 

"There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their 
number  was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of 
hulibling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell 
through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

"  I  parsed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  ob- 
jeeta  which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled 
with  a  deep  mefancliuly  to  see  several  dropping 
VDezpectediy  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  JoUity, 
and  catchine  at  everything  that  stood  by  tnein  to 
aave  themselves.  Some  were  looking  up  toward 
heaven  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and  in  tne  midst 
of  a  speculation  stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sii^ht. 
Multitudes  were  V9rj  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles 
that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them; 
bat  ofken  when  ikey  thought  themselves  within 
the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed,  and  down 
th^T  sank.  In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I  observ- 
ed Home  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  and  others 
with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridgCt 
•everal  persons  on  trap-aoors  which  aid 


not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might 
have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them. 

"The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on  this 
melancholy  prospect,  told  me  1  haa  dwelt  long 
enoiif^h  upon  it.  '  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  brid^/ 
said  he, '  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  anything 
thou  dost  not  comprehend.'  Upon  looking  up, 
'What  mean,'  said  I,  'those  great  flights  of  oiroa 
that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and 
settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time  ?  I  see  vultures, 
harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  among  many 
other  feathered  creatures  several  little  winged 
boys,  that  pereh  in  great  numbers  upon  the  midolt 
arches.' — 'These,'  said  the  g«nius,  are'  Envr, 
Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair,  Love,  with  the  like 
cares  and  passions  that  infest  human  life.' 

"I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  'Alas,'  said  I, 
'  man  was  made  in  vain  I  how  is  he  given  away 
to  miseiy  and  mortality!  tortured  in  life,  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  death!'  The  genius,  bein^  moved 
with  compassion  toward  me,  bid  me  quit  ho  un- 
comfortable a  prospect.  '  Look  no  more,'  said  he, 
'  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence,  in  his 
setting  out  for  eternity;  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that 
thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears  the  several 
generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.'  I  directed 
my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  tlie 
good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  supernatu- 
ral force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  waa 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the 
valley  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading 
forth  into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  hug|e  rocE 
of  adamant  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still 
rested  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could 
discover  nothing  in  it :  but  tho  other  appeared  to 
me  a  vast  ocean  plante<l  with  innumerable  islands, 
that  were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
interwoven  with  a  tliousaud  little  shining  seas 
that  ran  amone  them.  I  could  sec  persouH  dressed 
in  glorious  habits  with  garlands  upon  their  heads, 
passing  among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the  sides 
of  fountains,  or  resting  on  Ix'ds  of  flowers;  and 
could  hear  a  confused  hannoiiy  of  siiii^ing-birds, 
falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. Gladness  grew  in  me  uihiii  the  discovery 
of  so  dcliu;btful  a  scene.  I  wisncd  for  the  wings 
of  on  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy 
seats :  but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  pas- 
sage to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of  death 
that  1  saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge. 
'  The  islands,'  said  he,  'that  lie  so  tresh  and  green 
before  thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  uf  the 
ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are 
more  in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore ; 
there  are  myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which 
thou  here  discoverest,  reaching  farther  than  thine 
eve,  or  even  thine  imagination  can  extend  its(*lf. 
'These  are  the  mansions  of  good  men  after  death, 
who,  according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue 
in  which  tliej^  excelled,  arc  distributed  among 
these  several  islands;  which  abound  with  plea- 
sures of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to 
the  relishes  and  pc>rf(H;tions  ol  those  who  are 
settled  in  them  ;  every  island  is  a  paradise  accom- 
modated to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not 
these,  O  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending  for? 
I  Does  life  ap|)car  miserable,  that  gives  thee  oppor- 
;  tunities  of  earning  such  a  reward?  Is  death  to  bo 
I  feared,  that  will  convey  theo  to  ho  happy  an  exist- 
i  ence?  Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who  haa 
i  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him.'  I  gaxed  with 
inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands. 
At  length,  said  I,  show  me  now,  I  beseech  thee, 
the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds 
which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  th^ 
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rock  of  adamant.  The  gcniaa  roakinff  me  no  an- 
swer, I  tunif'd  about  to  address  mjsclf  to  Iiim  a 
Hocuud  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me:  I 
then  tuHKHl  aj^in  to  the  vitjion  which  I  had  been 
BO  lou^  contemn laiin^;  but  instead  of  the  rullinfif 
tide,  the  arch(>d  bricl^,  and  the  hanpj  islands.  I 
MW  nothing  but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad, 
with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing  uix>u  the 
aides  of  it"  C. 

The  End  of  the  Firtt  Vition  of  Mirta. 


No.  160.]    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1711. 


-Cai  menH  divinlur,  aique  of 


Alitt^na  Honaiurum  Jen  nomUils  lii;^aii  honorRm. 

Hue.  1  l*at.  ir,  43. 
On  him  confer  the  Poet'H  mrrad  mune, 
Whcwe  Infcjr  Toiuu  prudaims  the  heavenly  flame. 


There  Is  no  character  more  frequently  given  to 
a  writer,  than  that  of  being  a  genius.  I  have 
heard  many  a  little  sonnettoer  called  a  fine  genius. 
There  is  not  a  heroic  scribbler  in  the  nation,  that 
has  not  his  admirers  who  think  him  a  great 
genius;  and  as  for  your  smattercrs  in  tragedy, 
tht^re  is  scarce  a  man  among  them  who  is  not  cried 
up  by  one  or  other  for  a  prudigious  genius. 

My  design  in  this  paper  is  to  consider  what  is 
properly  a  great  genius,  and  throw  some  thoughts 
together  on  so  uncommon  a  8ubj<>ct. 

Amoug  great  geniuses,  tliose  few  draw  the  admi- 
ration or  all  the  world  unon  thefn,  and  stand  up 
as  the  prodigies  of  manlkiiid,  who  by  the  mere 
strength  of  natural  parts,  and  without  any  assist- 
ance of  art  or  learning,  have  produced  works  that 
were  the  deli^^ht  of  their  own  times,  and  the  won- 
der of  posti^rity.  There  appears  something  nobly 
wild  and  extravagant  in  these  great  natural 
geniuses,  tliat  is  iuhnilely  more  beautiful  than  all 
turn  and  polishing  of  what  the  French  call  a  bel 
espritf  by  which  they  would  express  a  genius  re- 
fined by  conversation,  reflection,  and  the  reading 
of  the  most  polite  authors.  The  greatest  genius 
which  runs  through  the  arts  and  sciences,  takes  a 
kind  of  tincture  from  them,  and  falls  unavoidably 
into  imitation. 

Muiiv  of  these  great  natural  g4miuse8  that  were 
never  aisci])lined  and  broken  by  rules  of  art,  .ire 
to  be  found  among  the  ancii>nts,  and  in  particular 
among  those  of  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the 
world,  llomer  has  innumerable  flights  that  Virgil 
was  not  able  to  reach;  and  in  the  Old  Testament 
we  find  several  passages  more  elevated  and  sublime 
than  any  in  Homer.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
allow  a  greater  and  more  daring  genius  to  the  an- 
cients, we  must  own  that  the  greatest  of  them  very 
much  failed  in,  or.  if  you  will,  that  they  were 
much  above,  the  nicety  and  correctness  of  the 


this  eastern  way  of  thinking,  minidct  m  great  nuu 
pompous  titles,  denominates  himself  "the  ami  • 
glory,"  and  "the  nutmeg  of  delight."  In  aho 
to  cut  off  all  caviling  against  the  aneients,  m 

f)articularly  those  of  the  wanner  climates,  w! 
lad  most  neat  and  life  in  their  imaginations,  i 
are  to  consider  that  the  rule  of  observing  what  t 
French  call  the  bierueance  in  an  allusion,  has  be 
foun<l  out  of  later  years,  and  in  the  colder  regie 
of  the  world ;  where  wo  could  make  some  amen 
for  our  want  of  force  and  spirit,  by  a  scnipuJo 
nicety  and  exactness  in  our  compositions.  0 
countryman,  Shakspearc.  was  a  remarkable  i 
stance  of  this  first  kmd  of  great  geniuses. 

1  cannot  quit  this  head  without  obeerring  (I 
Pindar  was  a  great  genius  of  the  first  ebss,  w 
was  hurried  on  by  a  natural  fire  and  impptuoai 
to  vast  conceptions  of  things  and  noble  sallies 
imagination.    At  the  same  time,  can  anything 
more  ridiculous  than  for  men  of  a  sober  and  mot 
rate  fancy  to  imitate  this  poet's  way  of  writii 
in  those  monstrous  compositions  which  go  amo 
us  under  the  name  of  Pindarics?    When  I 
people  copying  works,  which,  as  Horace  has  rev 
sented  them,  are  singular  in  Uieir  kind,  and  inn 
table ;  when  I  see  men  following  irregularities 
rule,  and  by  the  little  tricks  of  art  straining  al 
the  most  unl>ounded  flights  of  nature,  I  « 
but  apply  to  them  that  passage  in  Terence : 


•Ineerta  b»e  i4  ta  pottolei 


RatSone  rcrta  fooere,  nihUo  plua  agaa, 
Qaam  li  des  opcram,  ut  com  ratkme  Inaaniafc 

SvK.,  art  1,  ■& 

Yon  may  aa  well  pretend  to  be  mad  and  in  your  tmm 
the  name  time,  aa  to  think  of  reducing  theea  uaoertaiB  tk 
to  any  certainty  by  reason. 


In  short,  a  modem  Pindaric  writer,  compi 
with  Pindar,  is  like  a  sister  among  the  Camiai 
compared  with  Virgil's  Sibyl :  there  is  the  dii 
tion,  ^imace,  and  outward  fi^re,  but  nothing 
that  divine  impulse  which  raises  the  mind  ai 
itself,  and  makes  the  sounds  more  than  human 

There  is  another  kind  of  mat  geniuses  wl 
1  shall  place  in  a  second  class,  not  as  I  tl 
them  inferior  to  the  first,  but  oulj  for  distincti 
sake,  as  they  are  of  a  different  kind.  The  sec 
class  of  great  geniuses  are  those  that  have  for 
themselves  by  rule.^,  and  submitted  the  great 
of  their  natural  talents  to  the  corrections  ani 
straints  of  art.  Such  amouc  the  Greeks  * 
Plato  and  Aristotle;  among  Die  Homans,  Y 
and  TuUy;  among  the  English,  Milton  and 
Francis  Bacon. 

The  ^nius  in  both  these  classes  of  authors 

be  equally  great,  but  shows  itself  after  a  diffc 

manner.    In  the  first,  it  is  like  a  rich  soil 

happy  climate,  that  produces  a  whole  wildei 

■,of  noble  plants  rising  in  a  thousand  beau 

iQoderns.    In  their  similitudes  and  alhisions,  pm-    landscapes  without  any  certain  order  or  re?ulj 

a  likeness,  th<;y  did  not  much    In  the  other  it  is  the  same  rich  soil  under  the  i 


vided  there  was  a  iiKeness,  in<;y 
trouble  themsc'lves  about  the  decency  of  the  com 
parison:  thus  Solomon  resembles  the  nose  of  his 
t>eloved  to  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  which  looketh 
toward  Damascus ;  as  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the 
night,  is  a  similitude  of  the  same  kind  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  would  be  endless  to  make  collec- 
tions of  this  nature ;  Homer  illustrati^s  one  of  his 
heroes  encompassed  with  the  enemy,  by  an  ass  in 
a  field  of  com  that  has  his  sides  belabored  by  all 
tlie  boys  of  the  village  without  stirring  a  foot  for 
it;  and  another  of  them  tossing  to  and  fro  in  his 
bed  and  burning  with  resoutnient,  to  a  piece  of 
flesh  broiled  on  the  coals.  Tlii.^  particular  hiilure 
in  the  ancients  o]k»u8  a  large  field  of  raillery  to 
the  little  wits,  who  can  lau^^h  at  an  indi>cc'ncy,  but 
not  relish  the  sublime  in  these  sorts  of  writing. 
The  present  emperor  of  Penua,  conformably  to 


happy  climate,  that  has  been  laid  out  in  walkf 
parterres,  and  cut  into  shape  and  beauty  b 
skill  of  the  gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  the  latter  kind  of  geniuf» 
lest  they  cramp  their  own  abilities  too  muc 
imitation,  and  form  themselves  altogether 
models,  without  giving  the  full  play  to  their 


*  More  commonly  known  by  the  name  at  the  Frene 
phct^  a  Bet  of  enthuhliutd  oriiriually  of  the  Oevew 
Prance,  who  carae  into  Kngland  about  the  year  1707,  ai 
at  flrrt  a  oonaldcrHblo  number  of  Totaiier.  A  fViIler  m 
of  the  rise  and  profrrem  of  this  ftrange  seel  may  be  i 
from  two  pamplileUi:  one  in  French,  entitled  *'Le  T 
darro  de  CevenncH,  ou  KiHit  de  diverwii  Murreilloii  nc 
nipnt  operfcii  dan«  cntte  I'artie  de  ta  ProTince  de  Ijui| 
Lond.,  1707,  l-inio."  Tlie  oUier  in  Knfclli»h,  Tia.  **A 
plucked  fh>m  tbv  Rumin?;  exemiiUfiMl  in  the  anp«r 
caee  of  Uamuel  Keimor,  etc,  Loodim,  1718,  Uteo.** 
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Batonl  puts.  An  imitation  of  the  best  authors 
in  not  to  compare  with  a  good  original ;  and  I  be- 
Uere  we  maj  obeerve  that  rery  few  writers  make 
au  eztraordinaiy  figure  in  the  world,  who  have  uot 
something  in  their  way  of  thinking  or  expressing 
themselves,  that  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  entirely 
their  own. 

It  is  odd,  to  consider  what  g^at  geniases  are 
■ometimes  thrown  away  upon  trifles. 

'*  I  once  saw  a  sheplierd/'  says  a  famous  Italian 
•athor,  *'  who  used  to  divert  himself  iu  his  soli- 
tudes with  tossing  up  esjgH  and  catching  them 
again  without  brniking  them :  in  which  he  had 
arrived  to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  ho 
would  keep  up  four  at  a  time  for  neveral  minutes 
Ingether  ^laying  in  the  air,  and  falling  into  his 
huda  by  turns.  I  think,"  fcays  the  author,  "I 
never  saw  a  greater  severity  than  in  the  man's 
Isee ;  for  by  his  wonderful  perseverance  and  appli- 
cation, he  nad  contracted  the  seriousness  and  rn- 
TitT  of  a  privy-counselor ;  and  I  could  not  but 
isflect  with  myself,  that  the  same  assiduity  and 
attention,  had  they  been  rightly  applied, '  might'* 
have  made  him  a  greater  mathematician  than  Ar- 
chimedes." 


So.  161.]     TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1711. 

IpM  ditf  affitat  tatoa,  ftunnqne  per  hcrbun, 
IgniM  iiU  In  mMlio  et  focii  cnU«r»  ooronant, 
T«  HtMui,  Lmae,  forat;  peeortoqoe  maglHUls 
▼ckcis  jaeali  oertaraiiui  ponit  in  nlmn, 
OnrpotMiiie  acreKtl  nndat  pradura  palantra. 
Hnne  ollia  Tcterea  Titam  ooluere  SaUiii, 
Hmne  Rcmoa  et  fratar.    Sic  fiyrtin  Etrurift  ererlt, 
IcIHnC  et  nnun  C^to  «at  pnkhoirima  Koma. 

Van.  Qeoi^g.,  ti,  587. 

HtaBflriC  in  naatle  pomp,  on  bolydaya, 

lb  numi  po«r*n  •  Jiwt  oblation  pay r  : 

MjbA  oo  the  Been  his  carelew  liinbs  dispIayB: 

Vhe  hearth  £■  in  the  mldeC:  the  herdranen,  roand 

Vhe  eheetfui  fira.  provoke  bin  health  in  f(obleta  exown'd. 

Ba  calla  on  Bairhoa,  and  propoandB  the  price, 

Ae  BXHon  bU  teikjm-groom  at  buta  deflm, 

Aitf  Modfi  his  bow,  and  lorelii  with  fats  eyon: 

J    Or,  flbtipt  te  ■leatlhn,  imeani  hla  limba  with  oH, 

4  Andwalcheewlthatriphiiifioetofoil. 
■wh  wa»  the  life  the  (hiieal  SaUnM  led; 
Id  Raniu  and  hb  brother  Un;;  were  bred : 
FktNB  whom  th*  auftere  ftltrurLin  virtue  rotro ; 
And  thb  mdc  Uite  oar  homoly  fatliem  rhom; 
QU  Rome  from  mirh  a  rare  dcriT*d  ber  Inrth, 

of  emidre,  and  the  cuD'iuur'd  earth. — Drtdzx. 


I  AM  glad  that  my  late  going  into  the  conntry 
hss  iucreased  the  numljcr  of  my  correspondcntH, 
•Be  of  whom  sends  me  the  following  letter : 

"Sia, 

"Thoagh  you  are  pleaded  to  retire  from  ur  ho 
ioon  into  the  city.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the 
iffurt  nf  the  country  nitogethor  unworthy  of  your 
ivpection  f<»r  the  futurv.  I  hiid  the  honor  of  nec- 
bif  Tour  short  face  at  Sir  Rogi*r  do  Coverley's. 
SM  nvre  ever  since  thought  your  person  and 
vritings  botn  extraordinary.  Had  vou  staytni 
tkere  a  few  day  a  longer,  you  would  fiavc  seen  a  i 
cocntrj  wake,  which  you  know  in  most  parts  of  j 
England  is  the  eve-fcatt  of  the  dedication  of  our 
ckarchcs.  I  was  laAt  week  at  one  of  these  asM'ni-  . 
Uict  which  was  lield  in  a  neij[,'lilK>ring  parish  ; 
^fhtre  I  found  their  ereen  covered  with  a  proinis- 
ciOQs  multitude  of  all  ages  and  both  Kcxes,  who 
■Seem  one  another  more  or  Icrs  the  following  part 
<f  tke  year,  acctirding  as  tliev  distinguish  thein- 
idtes  Bi  this  time.  The  whole  company  were  in 
Aer  boliday  cloth(*s,  and  divided  into  several 
ptrticfi.  all  of  them  endeavoring^  t^  vhow  theni- 
nlrcs  in  tlio3«e  ezerci.Hes  wlkerein  thi  v  excelled, 
lad  io  gain  the  approbation  of  the  looaers-on. 

*1  fBimd  a  ring  of  cudgel  players,  who  were 

•  •*  VoQld,"  BpwL  hi  t)aai. 


breaking  one  another's  heads  in  order  to  make 
some  impression  on  their  mistress'  hearts.  1  ob- 
served a  lusty  young  fellow,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  broken  note ;  but  what  considerably 
added  to  the  anguisn  of  the  wound,  was  his  over- 
hearing an  old  man  who  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
'That  he  questioned  now  if  Black  Kate  would 
marry  him  these  three  years.'  1  was  diverted 
from  a  farther  observation  of  these  combatants  by 
a  foot-ball  match,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  green  :  where  Tom  Short  behaved  himself  so 
well,  that  most  people  seemed  to  agree,  *  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  suould  remain  a  bachelor  until 
the  next  wake/  Havine  played  many  a  match 
myself,  I  could  have  looked  lonuer  on  this  sport, 
had  I  not  observed  a  country  gin,  who  was  pusiod 
on  an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  me,  and  was 
making  so  many  odd  grimaces,  and  writhing  and 
distorting  her  whole  body  in  so  strange  a  manner, 
as  made  me  very  desirous  to  know  the  meaning  oi 
it.  Upon  my  coming  up  to  her,  1  found  that  she 
was  overlooKiug  a  ring  of  wrestlers,  and  that  her 
sweetheart,  a  person  of  small  stature,  was  con- 
tending with  a  huge  brawny  fellow,  who  twirled 
him  alx>ut,  and  shook  the  little  man  so  violently, 
that  by  a  secret  sympathy  of  hearts  it  produced 
all  those  agitations  in  the  person  of  his  mistress, 
who,  I  dare  say,  like  Colia  in  Shakspeare  on  the 
same  occasion,  could  have  wibhed  herself  '  invis- 
ible to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by  the  leg.'*  The 
'squire  of  the  parish  treats  the  whole  company 
every  year  with  a  hogshead  of  ale  ;  and  proposee 
a  beaver  hat  as  a  recompense  to  him  who  gives  moat 
falls.  This  has  raiseu  such  a  spirit  of  emulation 
in  the  youth  of  the  place,  that  some  of  them  have 
rendered  themselves  very  expert  at  this  exercise  I 
and  I  was  often  surprised  to  see  a  fellow's  heels 
fly  up,  by  a  trip  which  was  given  him  so  smartly 
that  X  could  scarcely  discern  it.  X  found  that  the 
old  wrestlers  seldom  entered  the  ring  until  some 
one  was  grown  formidable  by  having  thrown  two 
or  three  of  his  opponents ;  but  kept  themselves  as 
it  were  a  reserved  body  to  defend  the  hat,  which 
is  always  hung  up  by  the  person  who  gets  it  in 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  house, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  whole  family  as  reilound- 
ing  nmch  more  to  their  honor  than  a  coat  of  arms. 
There  was  a  fellow  who  was  so  busy  in  regulating 
all  tlie  ceren)oniej$,  and  seemed  to  carry  such  an 
air  of  importance  in  his  looks,  that  I  could  not 
help  inquirint'  who  he  was,  and  was  immediately 
an.'^wered,  ' 'Jliat  he  did  not  value  himself  upon 
nothing,  for  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  won  so 
many  fiats,  Uiat  his  parlor  looked  like  a  hai>er- 
dasher's  shop.'  However,  this  thirst  of  glory  in 
them  nil  was  the  reason  that  no  one  man  stood 
'  lord  of  the  ring '  for  above  three  fallu  while  1  was 
oinon^  them. 

'*  The  young  maids  who  were  not  lookers-on  at 
thcHe  exercises,  were  themselves  engaged  iu  some 
diversion  ;  and  upon  mv  a.<«kiug  a  fanner's  son  of 
ni}'  own  parish  what  fie  was  gazing  at  wiUi  so 
much  attention,  he  told  nic,  '  That  he  was  seeing 
Jietty  Welch,'  whom  I  knew  to  be  his  sweetheart, 
•  pitch  a  bar.* 

"  In  short,  I  found  the  men  endeavored  lo  show 
the  women  they  were  no  cowards,  and  that  the 
whole  company  strove  to  recommend  themselvee 
to  each  other,  by  making  it  appear  that  they  were 
all  in  a  perfect  state  of  lieallh,  and  fit  to  undergo 
any  fatigues  of  Ixidily  labor. 

"  Your  judgment  upon   this  method   of  love 
and  gallantry,  as  it  is  at  present  practiced  among" 
us  iu  the  country,  will  very  much  oblige. 

"  Sir,  yours,"  eto. 

•*'Am  Ton  like  it,"  act  i,  le. «. 


(14  THS   SPSCTATOft. 

If  I  vould  here  put  on  the  Kholtf  and  poliH- '  No.  163.]  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBKB  5 

eian,  I  might  infurm  mj  readers  how  these  bodily  i  Serretur  md  team, 

exercises  or  ^anies  were  formerly  encouraged  in  !  Qnalk  sb  iDceptio  iiiuesswiit,  at  rfU  aonsliL 

■U  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  ;  from  whence  \  Bxm^  An.  Pmt   i 

the  Kumans  afterward  borrowed  their  ptnimtJdMm,  \  Keep  one  eoBiMeBt  pIsa  fhw  mmI  to  and. 

which  was  composed  of  running,  wrestling,  leap- :  v-             .v     •        .          i      •             i. 

ing,  throwing,  and  boxing,  though  the  prixes  were .  >o"«o  that  is  not  a  real  crime  makei  ; 


.»  «.ieland,  having  such  an  estate,  to  keep  ...»  .  .-•..,-  -  ,  ,  .  .  ,>  , 
exerclM  the  longlww  :  by  which  means  our  an-  '"«  ***?  **^A**u  ""^  <>°»7,™*1'«»  himself  hal 
cesturs  excelled  all  othnr  naticms  in  the  use  of  ^"^  ^«  ^«^'  ^^  »*  »«f^om  hearuly  estMn 
that  weapon,  and  we  had  all  the  real  advantages.  Ihoue  he  comes  over  to. 
without  the  inconvenience  of  a  standing  armv ; '  !«.">?«*  S^^l  articles  of  life,  therefore,  a 
and  that  I  once  met  with  a  book  of  pixgects.  In  f?»^»ctian  <)u«ht  ^o  be  very  strong,  and  if 
which  the  author  ccmsidering  to  what  noble  ends  ^^^  «»  ^J^^  t"""*'  ^hat  worldly  advaiit«ni 
that  spirit  of  emulation,  which  so  remarkablv  ■  ?«'"  ^  ^*^«  no  share  in  it.  or  mankindT  i 
•hoi^  Itself  among  our  common  people  in  thwi^  ill -natured  enough  to  think  he  doea  not  t 
wakes,  might  be  directed,  proposes  ihi  for  the  im-   "<*«•  «"^  "^  principle,  but  either  out  of  lei 

Eroveinent  of  all  our  handicraft  trades  there  should  i«np«r,  or  PJo»PCCts  of  interest.  Convert 
B  annual  prixes  set  up  for  sucn  persons  as  wore  i  "^«*«^«*  ^^  all  kinds  should  take  part 
most  excellent  in  theif  several  anw.  But  laving  i  <^"«.^«  ^^  ^^^  ^"''^^  '^  they  act  upon  hon 
aside  all  these  political  considerations,  wliicfi  '•  »"Vtivcs  :  or.  whatever  aporobatious  they  n 
might  tempt  me  tbpass  the  limits  of  my  paper,  I  <^^»^'«  ^~»"  themselves,  and  applauses  from 
confers  Ui€' greatest  benefit  and  convenien<^that  I  ■  »K^  converse  with.  Uiey  may  be  very  weU  as 
can  observe  in  these  country  festivals,  is  the  bring- :  that  they  are  the  scorn  of  all  giKxi  men,  an 
ing  young  people  togelhef.  and  giving  them  ui ,  P"^^'^  marks  of  infamy  and  derision, 
opportunity  of  showing  themselfeii  in  the  most '  JrresoluUon  on  the  schemes  of  life  whick 
aSvaiitageJus  light.  A  country  fellow  that  throws  .  l*^<^'"*^^^'^^  *»  ""'  ,<^^^»ce.  and  inconatan 
his  rival  upon  Ms  back,  has  geuerallv  as  good   P"™"*"?  them,  are  the  greatest  and  most  il 

ancccHS  Witt  their  common  mistress ;  is  nothing  =  ^^^^  <=*"****«."  •  *"  ""^Z  ^**^"'^^  "P^  ""'^•PP 
ia  more  usual  than  for  a  nimblefwlini  wench  to  ^  ^J?"  ai"l>»tion  pulls  one  way.  inten»t  au 
get  a  huKlmiid  at  the  same  time  that  she  wins  a  j  *^<^^!»*^'«»  a  third,  and  perhaps  reason  ooi 
8im»ck.  Love  and  marriages  are  the  natural  ef-  J*'  *11'  »  ™^  is  likely  to  pass  his  time  but  il 
fects  of  these  anniversary  assemblies.  I  muRt  'V«  "?  ™^"y  different  parties  to  please, 
therefore  verv  much  ai)provc  the  methoil  by  which  »*>«  ™^n<*  hovers  among  such  a  i-anety  of  • 
my  correspondent  tells  me  each  sex  endeavors  to  P»^"^'  ^J^^  *»«*  J*"*"^  settle  on  a  way  of  UC 
recommend  itself  to  the  other,  since  nothing  si-eins  "  "«*-  ,^]»«  Y^/y  ^  ^'^  ™»JB;*>'  have  chosen, 
more  likelv  to  promise  a  healihv  offspring,  or  a  grow  old  without  determining  our  choiee.  ai 
happy  c(»habitation.  And  I  believe  I  mav  assure  "^^  V"  l^^  ^^"1 "  ^*>o  ^l'**!^  P**^  ®^.."* 
my  couiitrv  friend,  that  there  has  been  many  a  ;J?'  *^*r*>™  ^'•^  '>*^\  resolved  how  to  live 
court  lady'who  wouhl  be  contenUnl  to  exchange  rhere  is  but  «ne  method  of  setting  ouredveai 
her  craxv  young  husband  for  Tom  Short,  and  I"  ^,**»*  particular,  and  that  is  by  wl hen ngi 
■everal  men  of  qualitv  who  would  have  parted  fastly  to  one  great  end  as  the  chie/ and  uU 
with  a  tender  yoke-fellow  for  Black  Kate.  *»";.'»f  *"  '>"'"  P"««»ts.     If  we  are  firmly  rei 

I  nni  the  more  pU*as«Hl  with  having  love  made  ^  ''^f  "P  *<>  }\^  dictates  of  reajoii.  withow 
the  principal  end  and  design  of  these  meetings.  r»Ka'^<*  to  wealth.  repuUlion.  or  the  like  com 
as  il  seems  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  intent  for  ti«>ns,  any  more  than  as  Uiey  fall  in  will 
which  they  were  at  first  in^tiiutiHl.  as  we  are  in-  pnncipal  design,  we  may  go  Uirough  1j«b 
formed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Keniiet.*  with  whose  steadiness  and  pleasure ;  ^ut  if  we  act  by  m 
words  I  shall  conclude  mv  present  paper.  *>«»H*?  ^**^'*'  i"^"*^  ^!^^  "**'  ?"^^  ^  virtuow 

-  These  wakes."  savs  he.  •'  were  in  imitatior.  of  >*talthy.  popular,  aud  everything  that  has  a 
the  ancient  love-feastH  ;  and  wer«  first  established  '*«t  upon  it  by  the  world,  we  shall  live  and  . 
in  England  bv  Pope  (Jreg«>ry  the  Great,  who.  in  °^^^'y  and  rt-pentance. 
an  epistle  to  Slelitus  the  ablJot,  gave  orders  that  One  would  take  more  than  ordinaiy  a 
they  should  be  kept  in  sheds  or  arlwries  made  up  guard  o»e  s  self  ajgainst  this  particular  iiii| 
with  the  branchftj  or  boughs  of  trees  around  the  ^'^n,  because  it  is  that  which  our  nature 
^,iri.[j  >'  strongly  luchnes  us  to  ;  for  if  we  examin 

He  ailda,  "thai  this  laudable  custom  of  wakes  ^^""^  thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  we  a 
prevailed  for  many  ages,  until  the  nice  Puritans  "»«st  changeable  iMJings  m  the  universe, 
began  to  exclaim  against  it  as  a  remnant  of  p»pery ;  *^V^^  ^{  ""''  understand  ing,  we  often  embrai 
and  by  degrees  the  precise  humor  grew  so  iwpn-  "rJ*^^  ^*»e  very  sjime  opinions;  whereas  1 
lar.  that  at  au  Exeter  assixcs  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  a^^^  ^^^  U-nuath  us  have  pro»>ably  no  op 
Waller  made  an  order  for  the  suppression  of  all  ^  »"» «/» at  least,  no  wavering  and  uncertain 
wakes  ;  but  on  Bishop  Laud's  complaining  of  ^^?^  ^^^J  J»a^«- .  9"r  superiors  are  guided 
this  innovating  humor,  the  king  commanded  the   tuition,  and  our  inferiors  by  instinct.    In  i 

order  to  be  reversed." ^X.  ^^  ^^^  wills,  we  fall  into  crimes  and  recover 

them,  are  amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyes  < 
gi^<^t  Judge,  and  pass  our  whole  life  in  oflB 
•In  bis  Psroehkl  Antlquiaat,  4te.,  1G06,  p.  610, 611.         ^ud  asking  pardon.    On  the  contrary,  the 

underneath  us  are  not  capable  of  sinning,  no 
above  us  of  repenting.     The  one  is  out 
-»— «  possibilities  of  duty,  and  the  other  fixed 

eternal  course  of  sin,  or  an  eternal  con 
virtue. 
There  ia  acaroe  a  state  of  life,  or  atage 
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wliieh  does  not  prodace  cbangm  and  rerolutioiift  | 
iu  the  DiiDd  uf  man.  Our  sclicines  of  thought  in  t 
iofancy  anr  IfMt  in  thoite  f>f  youth  ;  ihese  too  tnke 
a  different  turn  iu  mauhoua,  until  old  age  ofUrii  | 
leads  us  back  into  our  former  infancy.  A  new- 
title  or  an  unexpected  success  throws  us  out  of 
ooTBclves,  and  in  a  manner  destroys  our  iden- 
tity. A  cloudy  day.  or  a  little  sunshine,  hare 
aa  greal  an  iniluenco  on  many  constitutions,  as 
the  most  real  blessiiij^  or  mitffortunes.  A  dream 
varies  our  heisg,  and  changes  our  condition  while 
ft  lasta ;  and  erenr  paMion,  not  to  mention  health 
md  tickncsit,  and  the  greater  alterations  in  body 
and  mind,  makes  ns  apprar  almost  different  crca- 
tmco.  If  a  man  is  so  aiKiinguished  amon?  other 
bciaga  fay  this  infirmity,  what  can  we  think  of 
ndi  aa  make  themselves  remarkable  for  it  even 
VDong  their  own  species?  It  is  a  verr  triflinc 
chwBctar  to  be  one  of  the  most  variable  beings  of 
the  most  variable  kind,  especially  if  we  consider 
tkai  ho  who  is  the  ffreat  standanl  of  perfection 
kaa  ia  him  no  shadow  of  change,  but  "is  the 
HBO  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forevei." 

Aft  this  mutability  of  temper  and  inconsistency 
vith  ouraelves  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  human 
aatuve,  to  it  makes  the  person  who  is  remarkable 
for  it  in  a  very  particular  manner,  more  ridiculous 
than  any  other  infirmity  whatsoever,  as  it  sets 
him  in  a  greater  varietj  of  foolish  lights,  and  dis- 
tiagwsbes  him  from  himself  by  an  opposition  of 
party-colored  characters.  The  mo«t  humorous 
ider  in  llance  is  founded  upon  this  uneven- 
of  temper,  and  irregularity  of  conduct : 


-Ssrdiu  habebat 


■quid 


in*  HipBlUas  kor:  Cmsmr,  qui  oofcere  poivet, 
Bk  nttutmt  p«r  BBlclUAin  patiii,  mtqae  nuain,  nm 
<Wttq"i«  proArent:  ■!  colUbuiwot,  ab  ovo 
Tique  ail  mala  dtaret,  lo  Bocrhe,  niodo  »iiinma 
Tom,  bhmIo  hae,  rtpofnat  uoie  rhonibi  qiiatuor  ima, 
(oida  homiai  ftilt  UU:  nr|ie  velot  qui 
>  futidcna  hostom:  Mmepe  Telut  qui 
pacra  ferret:  liatwoat  uep«  ducentoii, 
\  ilec»ai  terriMi :  modo  Tcgw  atqiio  tctrarrhafi, 
OMBia  mafpaa  loqimu :  modo  sit  mibl  mnu*  triiMf,  et 
Osnrlia  nilf  pari,  «i  tofa.  qa«  defrndare  fti^ui, 
Qoamvii  eraua,  qnaaU    1)m.««  centona  dcKUwM 
Boic  pano,  |iaorii»  eonk'nto,  qulitque  diebus 
SHI  wnt  in  ktralii.    Noete*  ri41abat  ad  ipMira 
Vaae:  diem  totum  vtertebat.    Ml  full  unquaia 
Be  impar  mU Uhl  1  Sat.  iU. 

Instead  of  translating  this  passage  in  Horace,  I 

ihall  entertain  my  English  reader  with  the  dc- 

■eription  of  a  pandlel  character,  that  is  wouder- 

fcUy  well  finirthed  by  Mr.  Dryden,  and  raised 

apOB  the  same  foundation : 

In  lli«  firrt  rank  of  tbem  did  Zlmri  utand: 
A  man  m  vkrioua,  that  ho  Mwraed  to  be 
5ot  one.  but  all  mankind*!  epiumie. 
HiM  la  opiaiun^  always  in  tho  wrung; 
Wen  eTi>rjthlag  br  aCartu  an<l  nnthinK  long: 
Bnt  fai  tbe  courw  of  one  rvTolrlng  moon, 
Wap  eiipmiBt,  fiddler,  ^Ute^man,  and  buffoon : 
Thra  all  far  aromen,  ijaintin;;.  rhyming,  drinking, 
BtMm  ten  thoaaand  frvaks  Uiat  dl«d  in  tldnking. 
Mert  madman  who  could  cTcry  hour  einpl'ijr, 
With  (omething  now  to  wL^h,  or  to  ttiijoy  :* 
C. 


tliis world  is  contentment;  if  we  aim  at  anything 
higher,  we  shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  ana 
disappointment.  A  man  should  direct  all  hia 
studies  and  endeavors  at  making  himself  tmsf 
now,  and  happjr  hereafter. 

•  The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happiness  that  ia 
dispersed  through  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
this  world  were  drawn  together,  and  put  into  the 
possession  of  anv  single  man,  it  would  not  mako 
a  very  happy  bcrug.  Though,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  miseries  of  the  whole  sjiecies  were  fixed  m  a 
single  person,  they  would  make  a  very  miaerabla 
one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  following 
letter,  which,  though  subscribed  by  a  fictitioua 
name,  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  not  imaginary : 


>o.  183.]    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6, 1711. 

W  quid  ego  an^uero,  curaniTc  IPTa>jin 
Qb«  noBc  t«  eoquft,  et  vcmt  nub  pc«tore  flxa, 
Kagoid  erit  preUi?~)-JicK.  apud  Tt'Luux. 

taj.  will  you  thank  me  if  I  bring  you  rcxt. 
lad  cflM  the  torture  of  your  tmut''!cd  brpiMtf 

bqriaiEi  after  happiness,  and  rules  for  attain- 
i>f  it,are  not  ao  neces'&ary  and  useful  to  maiikiud 
■the  arts  of  consolation,  and  supporting  one's  self 
■wr  affliction.    The  utmost  we  can  ho])e  fur  iu 

*JVom  Drydeo's  ■*AbnJom  and  Arhitophel.'*  Perhapn  it  in 
■■jwii  lo  mantioo,  that  this  eharaeiar  waa  meant  fin*  tieorge 
*n«ttek*  of  Bnrkhnham,  author  of  the  BeheanaL 


it 


Ma.  SpxcTAToa, 

"  I  am  one  of  your  disciples,  and  endeavor  to 
live  up  to  your  rules,  whicn  I  hope  will  inclina 
you  to  pitv  my  condition.  I  shall  open  it  to  yoa 
m  a  very  few  words.  About  three  years  since,  a 
^ntlemau,  whom  I  am  sure,  you  yourself  would 
nave  approved,  made  his  addresses  to  uie.  He 
had  everything  to  recommend  him  but  an  estate ; 
so  that  my  friends,  who  all  of  them  applauded  hia 
person,  would  not  for  the  sake  of  both  of  us  favor 
nis  passion.  For  mv  own  part,  I  resigned  myself 
up  entirely  to  the  direction  of  those  who  anew 
the  world  much  better  than  myself,  but  still  lived 
in  hopes  that  some  juncture  or  other  would  make 
mo  happy  iu  tlio  man  whom,  in  my  heart,  1  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  world;  being  determined,  if  I 
could  not  have  him,  to  have  nobody  else.  About 
three  months  a^  1  received  a  letter  from  him,  ac- 
quainting roe,  Uiat  by  the  death  of  an  uncle  he 
had  a  considerable  estate  left  him,  which  he  said 
was  welcome  to  him  upon  no  other  account,  but 
as  he  hoped  it  would  remove  all  difficulties  that 
lay  in  the  way  to  our  mutual  happiness.  You 
may  well  suppose.  Sir,  with  how  much  joy  I  re- 
ceived this  letter,  which  was  followed  bv  several 
others  filled  with  those  expressions  of  love  and 
joy,  which  I  verily  believed  nobody  felt  more  sin- 
cerely, nor  knew  better  how  to  describe,  tlian  the 
frntfemanl  am  speukini^  of.  But,  Sir,  huw  shall 
be  able  to  tell  it  you!  by  the  last  wwk's  post  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  of  this 
unhappy  gentleman,  acquainting  me,  tliat  as  he 
had  just  settled  his  affairs,  and  was  preparing  for 
his  jouniey.  he  fell  &ick  of  a  fever  amfdied.  It 
is  ini[H)ssn>le  to  express  to  you  tbe  distress  1  am 
in  upon  this  occasion.  I  can  only  have  rc^course 
to  my  devotions,  and  to  the  ntading  of  good  l>ooka 
for  my  consolation;  and  as  1  always  take  a  par- 
ticular delight  in  those  frequent  advices  and  ad- 
monitions which  you  give  the  public,  it  would  be 
a  very  great  pi(?ce  of  charity  in  you  to  lend  me 
your  assistance  in  this  conjuncture.  If,  after  the 
reading  of  this  letter,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
humor,  rather  to  rally  anil  ridicule,  than  to  c-om- 
fort  me,  1  desire  you' would  throw  it  into  the  fire, 
and  think  no  more  of  it;  but  if  you  are  touched 
with  my  misfortune,  which  is  greater  tlian  I  know 
how  to  bear,  your  counsels  nmy  vt*iT  much  sup- 
l>ort  and  will  infinitely  oblige  the  afflicted 

••  Lko.nora." 

A  disappointment  in  love  is  more  hard  to  get 
over  than  any  other;  the  pashii>n  itself  so  soflcns 
and  Hub(lue^  the  heart,  that  it  disablcH  it  from 
strngglinir  or  bearing  up  ai^ainst  tin*  woi'm  arid  dis- 
tresses wnich  l>efaU  it.  i'ln*  mi  ml  njfrts  with 
other  niisfortuneH  in  her  wholr  stn-nj^ih  ;  she 
stands  collected  within  herself,  and  KUMains  the 
shock  witli  all  the  force  which  is  initural  to  ht-r;  but 
a  heart  iu  love  has  its  foundation  sapped,  and 
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imnKxliately  sinlm  ander  the  ireig^ht  of  accidents 
that  are  disagreeable  to  its  favorite  passido. 
^  In  afflictions  men  generally  draw  their  consola- 
tions out  of  books  of  moraHty,  which  indeed  are 
of  ^reat  use  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind 
against  the  impressions  of  sorrow.  Monsieur  St., 
Erremont.  whu  does  not  approve  of  this  method, 
recommends  authors  who  are  apt  to  stir  up  mirth  in 
the  mind  of  the  readers,  and  fancies  Don  Quixote 
can  give  more  relief  to  a  heavy  heart  than  Plu- 
tarch or  Seneca,  as  it  is  much  eaiiier  to  divert  grief 
than  to  conquer  it  This  doubtless  may  have  its 
effects  on  home  tomni*rs.  I  should  rather  have 
recourse  to  authors  ot  a  quite  contrary  kind,  that 
give  us  instances  of  calamities  and  misfortunes, 
and  show  human  nature  in  its  greatest  distresKes. 

If  the  afflictions  we  groan  undtfr  be  very  heavy, 
we  shall  find  some  conflation  in  the  society  of 
as  great  sufferers  a^  ourselves,  espt>cially  whun  we 
find  our  conipanioiu  men  of  virtue  and  merit.  If 
our  afflictions  are  light,  we  shall  be  comforted  by 
the  comparison  wo  make  between  ourselves  and 
our  fclluw -sufferers.  A  Ioks  at  sea,  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, or  the  death  of  a  friend,  arc  such  trifles, 
when  we  consider  whole  kingdoms  laid  in  ashes, 
families  put  to  the  sword,  wretches  shut  up  in 
dungeons,  and  the  like  calamities  of  mankind, 
that  we  are  out  of  countenance  for  our  own  weak- 
ness, if  we  sink  under  such  little  strokes  of  for- 
tune. 

Let  the  disconsolate  Leonora  consider,  that  at 
the  yery  time  in  which  she  languishes  for  the  loss 
of  her  decctased  lover,  there  are  persons  in  several 
parts  of  the  wurid  Just  perishing  in  shipwreck ; 
others  crying  out  for  mercy  in  the  terrors  of  a 
death-bcfl  reitcntance ;  others  lying  under  the  tor- 
tures of  an  infamous  execution,  or  the  like  dread- 
ful calnmities;  and  she  will  find  her  sorrows  van- 
isli  at  the  appearance  of  those  which  are  so  much 
greater  and  more  astonishing. 

I  would  farther  propose  to  the  consideration  of 
my  afflicted  disciple,  that  possibly  what  she  now 
looks  upon  as  tiie  greatest  misfortune,  is  not 
really  such  in  itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  Ques- 
tion not  but  our  souls  in  a  separatectate  will  look 
back  on  their  lives  in  quite  another  view,  than 
what  they  bad  of  them  in  tlie  body;  and  what 
they  now  consider  as  misfortunes  and  disap- 
pointments, will  very  often  appear  to  have  been 
escapes  and  blessings. 

Tiie  mind  that  hath  any  cast  toward  devotion, 
naturally  flies  to  it  in  its  afflictions. 

When  I  was  in  France  I  heard  a  very  remark- 
able story  of  two  lovers,  which  I  shall  relate  at 
length  in  my  to-morrow's  paper,  not  only  because 
the  circumstances  of  it  are  extraordinary,  but  be- 
cause it  may  serve  as  an  illustration  to  all  that 
ean  l>e  said  on  this  last  head,  and  show  the  power 
of  religion  in  abating  that  particular  anguish  which 
■eems  ti)  lie  so  heavily  on  Leonora.  The  story 
was  told  me  by  a  priest,  as  I  traveled  witli  him  in 
a  stage-coach.  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  as  well 
aa  I  can  rememl)er,  in  his  own  words,  after  I 
have  premised,  that  if  consolations  may  be  drawn 
from  a  wron^  religion,  and  a  niisguidecl  devotion, 
they  cannot  but  now  much  more  naturally  from 
those  which  are  founded  upun  reason  and  estab- 
lished in  gt-tid  sense. — ^L. 
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Ilia;  qaiM  et  me.  inqaii,  MiSimnHBi,  «t  U  fwnlldlt,  Olfihta 
jBmi|ue  vale:  feror  tngenU  eirruiadata  nocte, 
InTalUasque  iibk  teodens  lira!  dod  turn  iwlmsn 

Tlicn  thus  the  bride :  Whai  tarf  selsM  on  thac^ 

Unhappy  man  I  to  lute  thjratf  and  m«? 

And  DOW  farewell  I  ioTolT'd  In  ahadet  of  nl^h^ 

Fowver  1  am  raririi'd  ftom  tby  ilght: 

la  vain  I  rearh  my  feeble  bands  to  Join 

In  fweet  embraces,  ah  I  no  longer  thinay— Daimr. 

CoNSTAXTZA  was  a  woman  of  eztraordinaiy  n 
and  beauty,  but  very  unhappy  in  a  father,  wl 
having  arrived  at  great  riches  dv  his  own  iadv 
try,  took  delight  in  nothing  but  nis  money.  Thf 
dosius*  was  Uie  younger  son  of  a  decayed  fiunfl 
of  great  parts  and  learning  improved  by  a  genii 
and  virtuous  education.    When  he  was  in  t 
twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  l)ecame  acquainted  wj 
Constantia.  who  had  not  then  passed  tier  fifteen 
As  he  lived   but  a  few  miles  distant  from  1 
father's  house,  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
seeing  her;  and  by  the  advantages  of  a  ffood  p 
son  and  pleasing  conversation,  made  such  an  i 
pression  on  her  heart  as  it  was  impossible  forti 
to  efface.    He  was  himself  no  less  smitten  V 
Constantia.    A  lon^  acquaintance  made  them  f 
discover  new  beauties  in  each  other,  and  bj  < 
grees  raised  in  them  that  mutual  passion  wh 
had  an  influence  on  their  following  lives.    It  i 
fortunately  happened,  that  in  the  midst  oft 
intercourse  of  love  and  friendship,  between  TI 
dosius  and  Constantia,  there  broke  out  an  i 
parable  quarrel  between  their  parents,  the    i 
valuing  himself  too  much  upon  nis  birth,  and 
other  upon  his  possessions.    The  father  of  0 
stantia  was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Then 
sius,  that  he  contracted  an  unreasonable  aven 
toward  his  son,  insomuch  that  he  forbade  him 
house,  and  charged  his  daughter,  upon  her  di 
never  to  see  him  more.     In  the  meantime 
break  ofi*  all   communication  between  the 
lovers,  whom  he  knew  entertained  secret  hopa 
some  favorable  opportunity  that  should    h 
them  together,  he  found  out  a  young  gentlei 
of  good  fortune  and  an  agreeable  person,  whoi 
pitched  upon  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter, 
soon  concerted  this  affair  so  well,  that  be  ' 
Constantia  it  was  his  design  to  marry  her  to  i 
a  p^ntleinan,  and  that  her  wedding  ^ould 
celebrated  on  such  a  day.    Constantia,  who 
overawed  with  the  authority  of  her  father, 
unable  to  object  anything  against  so  advantas< 
a  match,  received  Uie  proposal  with  a  profc 
silence,  which  her  father  commended  in  be 
the  most  decent  manner  of  a  virgin's  giving 
consent  to  an  overture  of  that  kind.    The  i 
of  this  intended  marriage  soon  readied  The 
sius.  who,  after  a  long  tumult  of  passions,  v 
naturally  rise  in  a  lover's  heart  on  such  an  < 
sion,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Constantia 

"The  thought  of  my  Constantia,  whicl 
some  years  has  been  iny  only  happiness,  is 
beconie  a  greater  torment  to  me  tlian  I  am  ab 
bear.  Must  I  thou  live  to  see  vou  anoth 
The  streams,  the  fields,  and  meadows,  whei 
have  so  often  talked  together,  grow  painf 
nic;  life  itself  is  become  a  burden.  May  you 
be  happy  in  the  world,  but  forget  that  then 
ever  sucn  a  man  in  it  as  Thjboimsii; 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Constantia 
yery  evening,  who  faintca  at  the  reading 

'Tlw  nicodoriw  and  Cbnetantfa  of  Dr.  I^n^oro*, 
toctton  of  ltttm«,ia  2  volt.  Linay  takes  tta  Hm  fto 
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Bud  tbe  next  morning  she  was  much  more  alarmed 
hj  two  or  three  me^ueiigera,  that  came  t4)  her 
father'i  house,  one  after  Another,  to  inquire  if  Uiej 
had  heard  anything;  of  Theodosins,  who  it  seems 
had  left  Wis  chamU^r  about  uiidnitrht»  and  could 
nowhere  be  found.  The  deep  meluncliuly  which 
had  hun^  upon  his  mind  some  lime  berore,  mode 
them  apprehend  the  woret  that  could  befall  him. 
Oonalaiitia,  who  knew  that  nothin^^  but  the  report 
of  her  marriage  could  have  driven  him  to  such 
CBtremities,  was  not  to  be  comforted.  She  now 
aeeuaed  herself  for  havin^^  go  tamely  given  an  ear 
to  the  proposal  of  a  husiMuid,  ana  looked  upon 
tho  new  lover  as  the  murderer  of  Thcodosius.  In 
■hort,  she  resolved  to  suffer  the  utmost  effects  of 
bar  Astiier's  displeasure,  rather  than  comply  with 
A  marriage  which  appeared  to  her  so  full  oi  (zruilt 
and  horror.  The  rather,  seeinj^  himself  entirely 
rid  of  TheodoMUS.  and  likely  to  keep  a  conside- 
nblo  portion  in  his  family,  was  not  very  much 
flODcerned  at  the  obstinate  refus.il  of  his  daughter; 
and  did  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  excuse  him- 
aelf  upon  that  acciiunt  to  his  intendtnl  8on -in-law, 
who  had  all  along  re^i^arded  this  alliance  rather  as 
a  Btairiage  of  convenience  than  of  love.  Con- 
ttantia  had  now  no  relief  but  in  her  devotions 
and  oercisea  of  religion,  to  which  her  afflictions 
had  so  entirely  subjected  her  mind,  that  afU*r  some 
jaara  had  abated  the  violence  of  her  sorrows,  and 
facUed  her  thoughts  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity,  she 
nsolycd  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  a 
auivent.  Her  father  was  not  displeased  *with  a 
Msolution  which  would  save  money  in  his  family, 
nd  readily  complied  with  his  dau^^hter's  inte'n- 
tions.  Accordingly,  in  the  twenty<fifih  year  of 
har  affe,  while  her  beauty  was  yet  in  all  its  height 
and  bloom,  he  carrier!  her  to  a  neighlx)ring  city, 
in  order  to  look  out  a  sisterhood  of  nuns  among 
vhom  to  place  his  daughter.  There  was  in  thi.s 
plaee  a  father  of  a  convent  who  was  very  much 
Itnnwned  for  his  piety  and  exemplary  life;  and 
BB  it  is  usual  in  the  Romish  church  for  those  who 
are  ander  any  great  affliction,  or  trouble  of  mind, 
toapply  theniifelvefl  to  the  most  eminent  confes- 
•ois  for  pardon  and  consolation,  our  beautiful 
Tocarr  took  the  opportunity  of  confessing  her-ielf 
to  this  celebrated  father. 

We  must  now  return  to  Thco^losius.  who,  tho 
VBT  morning  that  the  above-mentionetl  inquiries 
had  been  made  aAer  him,  arrivtul  at  a  reli:riou.<4 
hoa«e  in  the  city  where  now  ConKtantin  resuicd; 
lad  desirinir  that  secrecy  and  concealment  of  the 
fuhcra  of  liic  convent,  which  is  very  usual  u|K>n 
BDveztranrdinary  occ&sion,  he  made  himsflf  one 
of  the  ordr*r,  with  a  private  vow  never  to  inquire 
iftcr  Conhtautia  ;  whom  he  looked  upon  :l4  f^lven 
Bvay  to  his  rival  upon  tlie  day  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  Common  fame,  their  niarriatjru  w;l4  to  haw 
b»a  Solemnized.     Haviu{^  in  his  youth  made  a 
pod  pm^rt*s  in  leuniing,  that  he  miijiit  dedicate 
0101%*^  ni»irt^  entirely  to  n*lii^ion,  hi»  entered  into 
bolv  order*,  and  in  a  fi*w  v«'ar*»  liecanie  renowiuMl 
br  nil  Kaiictily  of  life,  amf  those  pious  sciitinientK 
vkich  he  iusjiired   into  all  wht»  conviTst-il  with 
kiu.    It  vra'*  this  htdy  man  to  whom  C^uistuntia 
fc«d  detemiinci  to  apply  herK'lf   in  confessinn, 
tlwiigli  neither  she  nor  any  other,  lM'>ide  the  prior 
•f  iIms  convent,  knew  anything  of  his  name  or 
Cuaily.    Ihc  gay,  the  ainiuble  I'lieodosius  had 
■o»  taken  upon  liim  the  name  of  P'ather  Francis, 
jnd  WM  so  tar  concealed  ill  a  lonj;  Ijenrd,  a  .sliuvtin 
■*sd,Md  a  religious  habit,  that  it  was  impossible 
lodiwovcr  tlie  man  of  the  world  in  the  venerable 
CMientual. 

Aa  he  was  one  morning  shut  up  in  his  confes- 
■i*»wU,  Cousuntia,  kneGling  by  him,  opened  the 
^""^of  her  soul  to  him  ;  and  after  having  given 


him  the  hiiitory  of  a  life  full  of  innocence,  ahe 
burst  out  into  tears,  and  entered  upon  that  part  ojf 
her  story  in  which  he  him.nelf  uad  so  great  a 
share.  "  My  behavior,"  says  ^hc,  "  has,  I  fear 
been  the  death  of  a  man  whi>  had  no  other  fault 
but  that  of  loving  me  too  much.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  dear  he  wsis  to  me  while  he  lived,  and 
how  bitter  the  remembrance  of  him  has  l)een  to 
me  since  his  death."  She  here  pausi^d,  and  lifted 
up  her  eyes  that  streamed  with  tearrs  t<iward  the 
father ;  who  was  so  moved  with  the  sense  of  he* 
sorrows,  that  he  could  only  command  his  voice 
which  was  broke  with  sighs  and  sobbings,  so  fa. 
as  to  bid  her  proceed.  She  followed  his  dircc 
tions.  and  in  a  flood  of  tears  poured  out  her  heart 
before  him.  The  father  could  not  forbear  weep- 
ing aloud,  insftfDuch  that  in  the  agonies  of  his 
grief  the  seat  shiH>k  under  him.  Constant ia,  who 
thought  the  good  man  was  thus  miivixl  by  his 
compassion  toward  her,  and  by  the  horror  of  her 
guilt,  proceeded  with  the  utmost  contrition  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  that  vow  of  virginity  in  which 
idle  was  going  to  engage  herself,  as  the  proper 
atonement  for  her  sins,  and  the  only  sacrihce  she 
Could  make  to  the  memory  of  Theodosius.  The 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  pretty  well  composed 
himself,  burst  out  again  in  tears  upon  hearing  that 
name  to  which  ho  had  been  so  long  disusetT,  and 
up<m  rcc(*iving  this  instance  of  an  unparalleled 
fidelity  from  one  who  he  thought  had  several 
years  since  given  herself  up  to  the  posses.sion  of 
another.  Amidst  the  interruptions  of  his  sorrow, 
seeing  his  penitent  over^'helmed  with  grief,  he 
was  only  able  to  bid  her  from  time  to  time  be  com- 
forted; to  tell  her  that  her  sins  were  forgiven  her— 
tliat  her  guilt  was  not  so  great  as  she  apprehend- 
ed— that  she  should  not  suffer  herself  to  be  af- 
flicted  above  measure.  After  which  he  recovered 
himself  enough  to  give  her  the  absolution  in  form; 
directing  her  at  the  same  time  to  repair  to  him 
again  the  next  day,  that  he  might  encourage  her 
in  the  pious  resolution  she  had  taken,  and  give 
her  suitable  exhortations  for  her  behavior  in  it. 
Con.Htantia  retired,  and  the  next  morning  renewed 
her  applications.  Theodosius,  having  mano(>d 
his  soul  with  proper  thoughts  and  reflections,  ex- 
erted hims(flf  on  this  occaAitm  in  the  bi^.st  manner 
he  could  to  animate  his  {K'nitent  in  the  course  of 
life  she  was  ei>ti>ring  uiNtn,  and  wear  out  of  her 
mind  those  groundless  fears  and  apprehensions 
wliicli  h:ul  taken  posM'ssion  of  it;  concluding  with 
a  promise  to  her  inat  he  would  from  time  to  time 
continue  his  admonitions  when  she  sliould  have 
taken  upon  her  tht*  holy  vail.  "  The  rules  of  our 
re:*pective  onlers,"  says  he.  "  will  not  permit  that 
1  should  see  you,  but  you  may  assure  yoursrlf  not 
only  of  having  a  place  in  my  prayers,  but  of  receiv- 
ing'such  frecjuenl  instructions  as  I  can  convey  to 
you  by  letters.  Go  on  chei»rfully  in  the  glorious 
course  you  have  undt*nakcn.  and  you  will  qtiickly 
find  such  a  peace  and  satisfaction  in  your  niin(i, 
which  it  is   not   in   the   pjwer  of   the   world   to 

f  I 

give. 

Constantia's  heart  w.as  so  elevated  with  the  dis- 
course of  Father  Francis,  that  the  very  next  day 
she  entered  upon  her  V(»w.  As  soon  jis  the  so- 
leinnities  of  her  reception  were  ov»t,  ^he  retired, 
as  it  is  usual,  with  the  abl>ess  into  her  »)Wij  apartr 
inent. 

The  abl)ess  had  been  informed  the  niijht  before 
of  all  that  had  passi'd  l)etweiMi  her  novitiate  and 
Father  Francis :  from  whom  she  now  delivered  to 
her  the  following  letter  : 

"  As  the  first  fruits  of  those  joys  and  consola- 
tions which  you  may  expect  fnnu  the  life  you  are 
now  engn^zou  in,  1  must  acquaint  you  that  'I'hco 
dosius,  whose  death  sits  so  heavy  upon  your 
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thoughts,  in  still  iliTe ;  And  that  the  father,  to 
irhoin  you  have  confessed  yourself,  was  once  that 
Theodiisius  whom  you  so  much  lament.  The 
love  which  we  have  had  for  one  another  will 
make  us  more;  happjr  in  its  disappointment  tliaii  it 
could  h.ivc  done  in  its  success.  Providence  has 
disposed  of  us  for  our  advantage,  though  not  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes.  Consider  your  Theodusius 
still  as  dead,  but  ajMurc  yourHeli  of  one  who  will 
not  cease  to  pray  for  you  in  Father 

"FaANCis." 

Constantia  saw  that  the  hand-writing  agreed 
with  the  contents  of  the  letter :  and  upon  reflect- 
ing on  the  vuice  of  tlie  person,  the  behavior,  and 
above  all,  the  extreme  sorrow  of  the  father  during 
her  confe>  sion,  she  discovered  •  Theodosius  in 
every  particular.  After  having  wept  with  tears  of 
jo^,  *•  It  is  enough,"  says  she,  ••  Theodosius  is 
still  in  l)eing :  I  Hnall  live  with  comfort  and  die 
in  peace." 

The  letters  which  the  father  sent  her  afterward, 
are  yet  extant  in  the  nunnery  where  she  resided  ; 
and  are  often  read  to  the  young  religious,  in  order 
to  ins])ire  them  wit-h  goo<l  resolutions  and  senti- 
ments of  virtue.  It  so  happened,  that  after  Con- 
Btantia  had  lived  about  ten  vears  in  the  cloister,  a 
Tioleut  fever  broke  out  in  tKe  place,  which  swept 
away  gn;at  multitudes,  and  among  others  Theodo- 
sius. Upon  his  de<ith-bed  he  sent  his  benediction 
in  a  very  moving  manner  to  Constantia.  who  at 
that  time  was  ho  far  gone  in  the  same  fatal  dis- 
temper, that  rihe  lay  ditlirious.  Upon  the  interval 
which  gr»nerally  precedes  death  in  sickness  of  this 
nature,  the  abbess,  finding  that  the  phybicians  had 
given  her  over,  told  her  that  Theodosius  was  just 
gone  befurr  her.  and  that  he  had  sent  her  his  ben- 
ediction in  hi»  lasitmomeutri.  Constantia  received 
it  with  pItf.iMure.  "And  now,"  says  she,  "If  I  do 
not  ask  anything  improper,  let  me  be  buried  by 
TheodosiuV  Mv*  vow  reaches  no  farther  than  the 
grave;  what  I  usk  is.  I  hope,  no  violation  of  it." — 
She  dit.-d  soon  after,  and  was  intiirred  according 
to  her  request. 

Their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  a  short 
Latin  in!<cription  over  them,  to  the  following  pur- 
pose : 

"  Here  lie  the  bodies  of  Father  Francis  and  Sis- 
ter Constance.  They  were  lovely  in  their  lives, 
and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not' divided." — C. 


L. 
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-Si  fiirte  neoeue  ett. 


Fiiij^vre  cinctuUa  nun  exnudiU  CVlhegiii 
OuDtingct:  <l»bitaxviuo  IkvutU  ■unipia  pudentar. 

Uatn  An.  llcwt.,  t,  4S. 

If  jou  woaM  unbcard-of  tliinf(it  ezpreM, 
InTOut  new  wonls;  ivc  van  inrlulgv  »  muM, 
Until  Um  license  rim  U)  an  BboM.— Ouucu. 

I  RAVK  often  wished,  tiiat  as  in  our  constitution 
Uiere  arc  several  persons  whose  business  is  to 
watch  oi'er  our  laws,  our  liberties,  and  commerce, 
certain  men  might  be  set  apart  as  su{>erinteiid- 
ents  of  our  language,  to  hinder  any  words  of  a 
foreign  o<mii  from  pa.Hsing  among  us;  and  in  partic- 
ular to  pn»hibit  any  French  phrases  from  bi*coming 
current  in  this  kingdom,  when  those  of  our  own 
stamp  are  altogether  as  valuable.  The  pros«»ut 
war  hsiJ*  so  ailulterated  our  tongue  with  strange 
Words,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  our 

Kreat-grandfathers  to  know  what  his  posterity 
ave  bi'cii  doing,  ^ere  he  to  read  their  exploits  in 
a  modern  newspaper.  Our  warriors  are  very  in- 
dustrious in  propagating  the  French  language,  at 
Um  same  time  that  they  arc  so  gloriously  success- 


ful in  beating  doiwn  their  power.  Onr  ■oldi 
are  men  of  strong  heads  for  action,  and  perfo 
such  feats  as  thev  are  not  able  to  express.  Tl 
want  words  in  their  own  tongue  to  tell  us  w] 
it  is  they  achieve,  and  therefore  send  ua  over 
counts  of  their  performances  in  a  jargon  of  phrm 
which  they  learn  among  their  conquered  euemi 
They  ought  however  to  be  prorided  with  aeen 
ries,  and  assisted  by  our  foreign  ministers,  to  1 
their  story  for  them  in  plain  English,  and  to 
us  know  in  our  mother  tongue  what  it  is  c 
brave  countrymen  are  about.  The  French  woi 
indeed  be  in  the  right  to  publish  the  news  of  I 
present  war  in  the  English  phrases,  and  nil 
their  campaigns  unintelligible.  Their  peo] 
might  flatter  themselves  that  things  are  not 
baa  as  they  really  are,  were  ther  Uius  pallinl 
with  foreign  terms,  and  thrown  into  shades  I 
obscurity;  but  the  English  cannot  be  too  dear 
their  narrative  of  those  actions  which  have  rvii 
their  country  to  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  thaa 
ever  yet  arrived  at,  and  wtiich  will  be  still  \ 
more  admired  the  better  they  are  explained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  time  a  siese  is  carried 
two  or  tliree  days,  I  am  altogether  Tost  and  hem 
dered  in  it,  ana  meet  with  so  many  inexpUea 
difficulties,  that  I  scarce  know  whicn  side  nu  I 
better  of  it,  until  I  am  informed  by  the  Toi 
guns  that  the  place  is  surrendered.  I  do  indi 
make  some  allowances  for  this  part  of  the  W 
fortifications  have  been  foreign  inventions,  i 
upon  that  abound  in  foreign  terms.  But  w| 
we  have  won  battles  which  may  be  described 
our  own  language,  why  are  our  papers  filled  w 
so  many  unintelligible  exploits,  and  the  Frei 
obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  bd 
we  can  know  how  they  are  conquered  t  Tl 
must  be  made  accessory  to  their  own  disgraeti 
the  I)rit4)ns  were  formerly  so  artificially  wroii 
in  the  curtain  of  the  Roman  theater,  that  a 
seemed  to  draw  it  up  in  order  to  fflve  the  spsi 
tors  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  own  del 
celebrated  upon  the  sta^:  for  so  Mr.  Drydea 
translated  that  verse  in  Virgil : 

rnrpurpft  intextl  tollunt  aulsa  BiitannL— Onae.  flf 

Whifh  inU>rwn\pn  Briton*  Mem  to  raise, 

And  uliow  the  triumph  that  th«ir  ■hamc  displays. 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  fen 
mitted  to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom,  to  use 
phrase  of  a  great  modern  critic  *    I  do  not  fin 
any  of  our  chronicles.,  that  Edward  the  Tl 
ever  'reconnoitered'  the  enemy,  though  he  often 
covered  the  posture  of  the  French,  and  as  often ^ 
quished  them  in  Imttle.    The  Black  Prince  pai 
many   a   river  without  the   help   of  'poutoc 
and  filled  a  ditch  with  fa^ts  as  successfuU 
the  generals  of  our  times  do  it  with  'fascines.* 
commanders  lose  half  their  praise,  and  our  pe 
half  their  joy,  by  means  of  those  hard  words 
dark  expressions  in  which  our  newspapers  d 
much  abound.     I  have  seen  many  a  prudent 
sen,  after  having  read  every  article,  inquire  o( 
next  neighbor  what  news  the  mail  had  brougl 

I  rememlter  in  that  remarkable  year,  whec 
countr}'  was  deliveix>d  from  the  greatest  fears 
apprehensions,  and  raised  to  the  greatest  hi 
of  gladness  it  had  ever  felt  since  it  was  a 
tion.— I  mean  the  year  of  Blenheim,-^!  hatd 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  me  out  of  the  country,  w 
wsiR  written  from  a  young  gentleman  in  the  i 
to  his  father,  a  man  of  g(»od  estate  and  | 
sense.  As  the  letter  was  very  mcHlishly  dici 
ed  with  this  modern  military  eloquence^  I  i 
present  my  reader  with  a  copy  of  it : 

Dr.  Kkfaard  Benttsgr. 
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Upon  tlM  junction  of  the  French  and  Bavarian 
•nnie«,  thej  took  post  behind  a  great  murans, 
which  they  thought  impraciicable.  Our  general 
the  next  day  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  '  rcconnoitor' 
them  from  a  little  'haulcur/  at  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  distance  from  the  army,  who  returned 
■nin  to  the  camp  unobserved  through  several 
"oefiles/  in  one  oi  which  they  met  with  a  party 
of  French  that  had  been  'marauding,'  and  ma(ie 
them  all  prisoners  at  discretion.  The  day  after  a 
drum  arrived  at  our  camp,  with  a  message  which 
he  would  communicate  to  none  but  the  general ; 
he  was  followed  by  a  trumpet,  who,  they  say,  be- 
haved himself  very  saucily,  with  a  messajp  from 
tbe  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  next  moniing  our 
innj,  being  divided  into  two  'corps/  made  a 
Borcment  toward  the  enemy.  You  will  hear  in 
the  public  prints  how  we  treated  them,  with  the 
niher  cireumatances  of  that  glorious  day.  I  had 
the  Kood  fortune  to  be  in  that  regiment  that  push- 
ed the  'gens  d'anues.'  Several  French  battalions, 
which  some  say  were  a  '  corps  de  reserve,'  made  a 
•how  of  r^iMtance ;  but  it  only  proved  a  '  gascon- 
ade/ for  upon  our  preparing  to  till  up  a  little 
*fo«s^/  in  order  to  attack  them,  they  beat  the 
'ehamade,'  and  sent  us  a  'carte  blanche.'  Their 
"commandant,*  with  a  great  many  other  general 
oAecTS,  and  troops  without  number,  are  made  pri- 
ioners  of  war,  and  will,  I  believe,  give  yuu  a 
▼iait  in  £ngUiid,  the  '  cartel'  not  being  yet  nettled. 
Vot  questioning  hut  these  particulars  will  be  very 
welcome  to  you,  I  congratulate  you  upon  them, 
■ad  am  vour  most  dutiml  son,"  etc. 

The  father  of  the  young  gentleman,  upon  the 
perusal   of  the   letter,  found   it  contained   great 
mewn  but  co'ild  not  guess  what  it  was.    He  im- 
mediately communicated  it  to  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  who,  u|>on  the  reading  of  it,  being  vexed 
to  aee  anythiu;^  he  could  not  understand,  u^ll  into 
a  kind  of  passion,  and  told  him,  that  his  son  had 
lent  him  a  letter  that  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
good  red-herring.     *•£  wish,"  says  he,  "the  cap- 
tain may  be  '  compos  mentis:'  he  Uilks  of  a  saucy 
trumpet,  and  a  drum  thatk  carries  nics8age5  :  then 
^\m  i.-i  this  'carte  blaucheV  He  must  either  banter 
iw.  <»r  Ik*  is  out  of  his  senses/'     The  father,  who 
ilvays  Irioktd  ufxin  the  curate  as  a  learned  man. 
began  to  fret  inwardly  at  his  son's  usai^,  and  pro- 
daeliig  a  letter  wliich  he  had  written  to  him  aoout 
tlin*  posts  before:     "You  see   here,"  says  he, 
"wh^n  he  writes  for  money  he  known  how  to  speak 
inellii^ibly  enough;  there  is  no  man  in  England 
ctn  expreHs  himself  clearer,  when  he  wants  a  new 
ftiroitiire  for  his  hors<'."     In  sht)rt,  the  ohl  man 
v«^sopnEiled  up<jn  the  point,  that  it  mii^ht  liave 
brvd  in  with  his  son,  had  he  not  seen   all   the 
friniff  about  three  days  after  filled  with  the  same 
tnrns  of  art.  and  that  Charles  only  wrote  like 
•tber  men.— L. 


i 
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4^m>J  nee  Juris  Ira,  nee  l.:nl«. 
^cc  {oterlt  ferrum,  iicc  cAkx  itUylen  Tctustim. 

Uviu,  Mut.  XV,  871. 
-  ■    -Whkh  n*»r  (1iv«ii]h  the  m;;© 
Of  l«iiij--e«tfi,  lira,  or  war,  or  wartin;;  H^e. — Wbl^tep. 

AtmofLR  tells  us,  that  the  world  is  a  copy  or 
tt^'cripi  of  those  ich^H  which  arc  in  the  n»in<i 
•f  th*fir*t  Bein^,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in 
^  mind  of  man  are  a  tnmscript  of  the  world.  To 
Ji«  we  may  ndd.  that  word^  are  the  transcript  of 
»<^  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
l^wriiitig  or  printing  is  the  transcript  of  words. 

Ai  Uie  Supreme  Being  has  cxprenseu,  and  as  it 
*c%,priuted  hia  ideas  in  the  creation,  men  express 


their  ideas  in  books,  which  by  this  creat  inveii': 
tion  of  these  latter  ages  may  fast  as  long  as  this 
sun  and  moon,  and  perish  only  in  the  general 
wreck  of  nature.  Thus  Cowlev,  in  his  poem  on 
the  llesurrection,  mentioning  the  destruction  of 
the  universe  has  these  admirable  Hues: 

Kow  all  the  wido-extendfti  ckr, 

And  all  th'  harmoDiuuii  if  orlcb  on  high, 

And  ViixU'8  Sacred  work  shaU  die. 

There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  thooe 
thoughts  which  ari»>e  and  disappear  in  the  mind 
.of  man,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  last  periods 
of  time;  no  other  method  of  giving  a  permanency 
to  our  ideas  and  pnsserving  the  knowU^go  of  any 
particular  person,  when  his  body  is  mixed  witK 
the  common  mass  of  matter,  and  his  soul  retired 
into  the  world  of  spirits.  Books  are  the  Iceaciea 
that  a  great  genius  leaves  to  mankind,  whicti  are 
delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation,  aa 
presi'nts  to  the  posterity  of  those  who  are  yet 
unborn. 

All  other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas  continue 
but  a  short  time.  Statues  can  last  but  a  few  thou- 
sands of  ye.ars.  edifices  fewer^  and  colors  still 
fewer  than  edifices.  Micliael  Angelo,  Kontana, 
and  Raphael,  will  hereafter  be  what  Phidias,  Vi- 
truvius,  and  Apelles  are  at  present ;  the  names  of 
great  statuaries,  architects,  and  painters,  whose 
works  are  lost.  The  several  arts  are  expressed  in 
mouldering  materials.  Nature  sinks  under  them, 
and  is  not  able  to  support  the  ideas  which  are  im- 
pressed upon  it. 

The  circumstance  which  gives  authors  an  ad- 
vantage aljove  all  these  great  masters  is  this,  that 
they  can  multiply  their  originals:  or  rather  can 
maao  copies  of  their  works,  to  what  numl)er  they 
please,  wliich  shall  be  as  valuable  as  the  originals 
themselves.  This  gives  a  great  author  something 
like  a  prospect  of  eternity,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
prives him  of  those  other  advantages  which  artista 
meet  with.  The  artist  findsgreaterreturns  in  profit, 
as  the  author  in  fame.  What  an  inestimable  price 
would  a  Virgil  or  a  Homer,  a  Cicero  or  an  Aris- 
totle bear,  were  their  works,  like  a  statue,  a  build- 
ing, or  a  picture,  to  he  confined  only  in  one  place, 
and  made  the  property  of  a  single  periion  I 

If  writin<'s  are  thus  durable,  audfuiav'  pass  from 
age  to  age  through  the  whole  course  of  time,  how 
careful  should  an  author  be  of  committing  any- 
thing to  print  that  may  corrupt  posterity,  and 
poison  the  minds  of  men  with  vice  and  error! 
Writers  of  »^eat  talents,  who  employ  their  parts 
in  propagating  imn>orality,  and  seasoning  vicious 
.sentiments  wiiii  wit  and  numor,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  pests  of  society,  and  the  enemies  of 
mankind.  1  hey  leave  boots  behind  them  (as  it 
is  said  of  tho^e  who  die  in  distempers,  which 
breed  an  ill-will  toward  their  own  bpecies),  to 
scatter  infection  and  destroy  their  posterity.  They 
act  the  counterparts  of  a  Oonfucius  or  a  Socrates ; 
and  seem  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world  to  de- 
prave human  nature,  and  sink  it  into  the  condition 
of  brutality. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors  who 
tell  us  that  viciotis  writ4irs  continue  in  purgatory 
so  long  as  the  infiueiice  of  their  writings  continues 
upon  posterity:  "for  purgatory,"  say  they,  "is 
nothing  else  but  a  cleansing  us  of  our  sins,  which 
cannot  l>e  .said  to  \ye  done  away,  so  lonjBf  as  they 
continue  to  operate,  and  corrupt  mankind.  The 
vicious  author,"  say  they,  "sins  after  death  ;  and 
so  limg  as  he  continues  to  sin,  so  long  munt  he  ex- 
pect to  l>e  punished.''  Thouj'h  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic notion  of  purgatory  be  indeed  very  ridiculous, 
one  cannot  but  think,  tliat  if  the  soul  after  death 
has  any  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  this  world, 
that  oi  an  immoral  writer  would  receive  much 
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II  ora  re^t  from  the  sense  of  corrnpUnff,  than 
Batlsfoction  irom  the  thought  of  pleajiing,  nis  sur- 
TiTing  admirers. 

To  take  off  from  the  severity  of  this  speculation, 
I  shall  cunclude  this  paper  with  a  story  of  an 
atheistical  author,  who  at  a  time  when  he  lay  dan- 
gerously sick,  and  had  desired  the  assistance  of  a 
neighboring  curate,  confessed  to  him  with  great 
contrition,  that  nothine  sat  more  heavy  at  his  heart 
than  the  sense  of  his  having  seduced  the  age  by 
his  writings,  and  that  their  evil  influence  was 
likely  to  continue  even  after  his  death.  The 
curate  upon  farther  examination  finding  the  peni- 
tent in  the  utmost  aconies  of  despair,  and  being 
himself  a  man  of  learning,  tola  him,  that  he 
hoped  his  case  was  not  so  desperate  as  he  ap- 
prehended, since  he  found  that  he  was  so  very 
seusibie  of  his  fault,  and  so  sincerely  repented  of 
it  The  penitent  still  ureed  the  evil  tendency  of 
his  book  to  subvert  all  religion,  and  the  little 
ground  of  hope  there  could  be  for  one  whose 
writings  would  continue  to  do  mischief  when  his 
body  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  curate,  finding  no 
other  way  of  comforting  him,  told  him  tliat  he  did 
w^  in  bcini^  afflicted  for  the  evil  design  with 
which  he  published  his  book;  but  that  he  ought 
to  be  very  thankful  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
its  doing  any  hurt:  that  his  cause  was  so  very  bad, 
and  his  arguments  so  weak,  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prehend any  ill  effects  of  it:  in  short,  that  he  mi^Iit 
rest  satisfied  his  book  could  do  no  more  mischief 
after  his  death,  tlian  it  had  done  while  he  was 
living.  To  which  he  added,  for  his  farther^  satis- 
faction, that  he  did  not  believe  any  beside  his  par- 
ticular friends  and  acquaintance  nad  ever  been  at 
the  pains  of  reading  it,  or  that  anvl)ody  after  his 
dcatn  would  ever  inquire  after  it.  The  dying  man 
had  Btill  so  much  of  the  frailty  of  an  author  in 
him,  as  to  be  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consola- 
tions; and,  wiUiout  answering  the  good  man, 
asked  his  friends  about  him  (with  a  peevishness 
tliat  is  natural  to  a  sick  person)  where  they  had  pick- 
ed up  such  a  blockhead?  and  whether  they  thought 
him  a  proper  person  to  attend  one  in  his  condition? 
The  curate,  finding  tliat  the  author  did  not  expect 
to  be  dealt  witli  as  a  real  and  sincere  penitent,  but 
as  a  penitent  of  importance,  after  a  snort  admoni- 
tion withdrew ;  not  questioning  but  he  should  be 
aeain  sent  for  if  tne  sickness  grew  desperate. 
Tne  author  however  recovered,  and  has  since 
written  two  or  three  other  tracts  with  tlic  same 
spirit,  and  very  luckily  for  his  poor  soul,  with  (he 
same  success.* — C. 


No.  167.]    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  U,  1711. 

Full  hand  fgnobUli  ArgU, 

Qui  M  ercdolwt  mirm  »adira  trafpnedofl. 
In  Tmcuo  \mtuB  MSfor,  plaaiorque  thoatio; 
Catofft  qui  rUm  serraret  muni*  rvcto 
llore ;  bonus  mne  Tirinns,  amabiliB  ho»pe«, 
Cmnin  in  uxorrm;  pofvet  qui  ijnoaoere  lerTifl^ 
£t  fijpio  Imro  non  iimnire  lagena : 
POMet  qui  rupem  et  putcum  Titare  patentem. 
llic,  uhi  rognatoram  opibus  curiiique  refectuf, 
Expulit  elleboro  morbum  bilcmque  memoo, 
£t  redit  ml  vese;  l*ol  me  ocddirtiii,  amid, 
Kon  MnrasUf,  ait;  cui,  dc  extorta  Toluptas, 
£t  demptua  per  vim  mentis  gratiapimua  error. 

Hoa.  2  £p,  ii,  128. 

DOTATXD. 

Tiiero  lir'd  in  Primo  Georigii  (thtj  record) 
A  worthy  member,  no  small  rool,  a  lord; 
WlM,  though  the  house  was  op,  delighted  sate, 
Heard,  noted,  answer'd  as  in  full  debate; 
In  all  but  this,  a  man  of  sober  lUb, 
Pood  of  his  friend,  and  dTO  to  his  wift; 

■— —        II  ■  ■ 

•  The  atheMkal  writer  here  allnded  to,  mSf^t  perhaps,  be 
Mr.  Toland,  who  is  said,  by  awilter  In  the  Kiaminer,tohave 
been  the  bntt  of  tiie  Tstler,  and  te  the  sum  reasons,  prob*- 
UjffOt  the  Bpeolator. 


Not  quite  a  madman,  thimgh  a  pasty  Mlf 

And  much  too  wiM  to  walk  into  a  wclU 

lUm  the  damn'd  doctor  and  his  friends  Inmiif'd; 

Ihey  bl«<l,  tlu»y  cupp'd,  they  purg-'d,  in  short  theu  •n'^ 


stare- 


T^'hiToat  the  gentleman  began  to 

"  My  friendis^  hi*  tTl«d :  ^pox  taiie  yon  Ibr  your 

niat  from  a  [latrirt  of  dLfUnguinh'd  note, 

HsTe  bled  and  purg'd  me  to  a  simple  TOte.** — Pon. 


I 


The  unhappy  force  of  an  imagination  ungai^ 
by  the  check  of  reason  and  jud(nnent,  was  m 
subject  of  a  former  spi^culation.    My  rpader  nui 
remember  that  he  has  seen  in  one  of  my  papera 
complaint  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  wi 
unable  to  contain  himself  (when  anv  ordinal 
matter  was  laid  before  him)  from  adding  a  fa 
circumstances  to  enliven  plain  narrative.    Th 
correspondent  was  a  person  of  too  warm  a  ooi 
plexion  to  be  satisfied  with  things  merely  as  thi 
stood  in  nature,  and  therefore  formed   incideo 
which  shcmld  have  happened  to  have  pleased  hi 
in  the  story.    The  same  ungovenied  fancy  wh|t 
pushed  that  correspondent  on,  in  spite  of  nimn 
to  relate  public  and  notorious  falsehoods,  mak 
the  author  of  tlie  following  letter  do  the  same 
private;  one  is  a  prating,  tne  other  a  silent  liar. 

There  is  little  pursu^  in  the  errors  of  either 
these  worthies,  but  mere  present  amusement :  I 
the  folly  of  him  who  lets  his  fancy  place  him 
distant  scenes  untroubled  and  uninterrupted, 
very  much  preferable  to  that  of  him  who  is  e^ 
forcing  a  belief,  and  defending  his  untruths  w 
new  inventions.  But  1  shall  hasten  to  let  i 
liar  in  solilo<^uy,  who  calls  himself  a  caat 
builder,  describe  himself  with  the  same  as 
scrvedness  as  formerly  appeared  in  my  correspi 
dent  above-mentioned.  If  a  man  were  to 
serious  on  this  subject,  he  might  give  very  gr 
admonitions  to  those  who  are  following  anyUi 
in  this  life,  on  which  they  think  to  place  tl 
hearts,  and  tell  them  they  are  really  castie-build 
Fame,  giorv,  wealth,  honor,  have  in  the  proa| 
pleasing  illusions;  but  they  who  come  to  posi 
any  of  them  will  find  they  are  inflrredients  tow 
happiness,  to  be  regarded  only  in  the  second  pb 
and  that  when  they  are  valued  in  the  first  ae| 
they  are  as  disappointing  as  any  of  the  phanti 
in  the  following  letter: — 

"Ma.  Spectator,  September  6, 1' 

"I  am  a  fellow  of  a  very  odd  frame  of  mind 
you  will  find  by  the  sequel;  and  think  myself 
enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  your  paper.     I 
unhappily  far  gone  in  building,  and  am  on^ 
that  species  of  men  who  are  properly  denomin; 
castle  Duilders,  who  scorn  to  be  beholden  to  thee 
for  a  foundation,  or  di§^  in  the  bowels  of  it 
materials ;  but  erect  their  structures  in  the  i 
unstable  of  elements,  the  air ;  fancy  alone  la; 
tJie  line,  marking   the    extent,  and  shaping 
model.    It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  i 
august  palaces  and  stately  prorticos  have  gi 
under  my  forming  imagination,  or  what  ver 
meadows   and    shady  gp'oves  have  started 
being  by  the  powerful  feat  of  a  warm  fancj 
castle-builder  is  even  just  what  he  pleases,  an 
such  I  have  grasped  imaj^inary  sceplirs,  an< 
livered  uncontrollable  edicts,  nom  a  throo 
which   conquered  nations  yielded  obeisano 
have  made  I  know  not  how  many  inroads 
France,  and    ravaged    the    very    heart   of 
kingdom ;  I  have  ained  in  the  Louvre,  and  d 
champa^^ne  at  Versailles;  and  I  would  have 
take  notice,  I  am  not  only  able  to  vanquish  a 

rle  already  'cowed'  and  accustomed  to  flighl 
could,  iumanaor-like,*  drive  the  British  gei 


•  AUoding  to  a  ftuloas  cfaaiacter  In  Sfyden^  Oonqv 
QxttuniM. 
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from  the  field,  were  I  leas  a  Protestant,  or  hod 
prer  been  affronted  br^  the  confederates.  There  is 
DO  art  or  profession,  whose  most  celebrated  nias- 
teri  I  have  not  eclipsed.  Wherever  1  have  afford- 
ei  mj  salutaiy  presence,  fevers  have  ceased  to 
bom  and  agiies  to  shako  the  human  fabric.  When 
BO  eloquent  fit  has  been  upon  me,  an  apt  gesture 
sod  pntper  cadence  have  animated  each  sentence, 
■od  gazing  crowds  have  found  their  passions 
vork^  up  into  rage,  or  soothed  into  a  calm.  I 
•m  short,  and  not  very  well  made;  yet  upon  sight 
of  a  fine  woman,  I  hare  stretched  into  proper 
■tature,  and  killed  with  a  good  air  and  mien. 
These  are  the  gay  phantoms  that  dance  before  my 
waking  eyes,  and  compose  my  day-dreams.  1 
b1iou1<i  be  the  most  contented,'!bappy  man  alive, 
~       the  chimerical  happiness  which  springs  from 


the  painting  of  fancy  less  fleeting  anu  transitory. 
Bat  alas!  it  is  with  ffrief  of  mind  I  tell  you,  the 
least  breath  of  wind  has  olten  demolisned  my 
magnificent  edifices,  swept  away  my  groves,  and 
left  DO  more  trace  of  thera  tliau  if  they  had  never 
been.    My  exchequer  has  sunk  and  vanished  by  a 
tap  on  my  door;  the  salutation  of  a  friend  nas 
eD«t  me  a  whole  continent;  and  in  tlie  same  moment 
I  haye  been  pulled  by  the  Meeve,  my  crown  has 
fidlcD  from  my  head.  The  ill  consequence  of  tliesc 
rereries  is  inconceivably  great,  seeing  the  loss  of 
imaginary  possessions  makes  imprcasions  of  real 
woe.    Besioe,  bad  economy  is  visible  and  apparent 
in  faailders  of  inviflible  mansions.    My  tenants' 
■dvcrtisemeots  of  ruins  and  dilapidations  often 
cast  a  damp  on  my  spirits,  eyen  in  the  instant 
wheo  the  sun  in  allnis  splendor,  ^ilds  my  eastern 
palaces.    Add  to  this,  tne  pensive  drudgery  in 
ouilding,  and  constant  spraspiug  aerial  trowels, 
diauacts  and  shatters  the  mind,  and  the  fond 
bailder  of  Babels  is  often  cursed  with  an  inco- 
herent diversity  and  confusion  of  thoughts.    I  do 
not  know  to  whom  I  can  more  properly  apply  my- 
■elf  for  relief  from  this  fantastical  evil,  than  to 
ymuielf;  whom  I   earnestly  implore  to  accom- 
modate me  with  a  method  how  to  settle  my  head 
and  cool  my  brain-pan.    A  dissertation  on  castle- 
building  may  not  only  be  serviceable  to  myself, 
bat  all  architects,  who  display  their  skill  in  the 
thin  element.    Such  a  favur  would  oblige  me  to 
talkt  my  next  M)liloquy  not  contain  the  praises 
of  my  dear  self,  but  of  'the  Spectator,  who  shall, 
by  complying  with  this,  make  me 

"His  obliged, humble  servant, 
T.  '*ViTauviu8." 
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prxeeptif  fonnat  amids.— IIoc.  2  Kp.  i,  12ft. 
fuuM  Utre  aofl  bonoiii  with  the  genUi-st  art. — Pors. 

It  would  be  arrogance  to  neglect  the  npplica- 
tioa  of  ray  correspondents  so  far,  as  not  sometimes 
to  intert  their  an imiid versions  upon  my  pap<?r  ; 
Alt  of  ibis*  day  J^hsill  In?  therefore'  wh(»lly  composed 
<tf  the  hints  which  they  have  sent  me. 

"Ma.  SraiTTATOB, 

"I  lend  you   tJii«  lo  congratulate  your  Lite 
djoice  iif  a  •^'iliji'ct,  for  treat iny^  on  \i'hiou  vuu  de- 
^Qvepublic  thanks ;  1  mean  that  on  those  Iiceiis<>d 
lyrants  thf!  sch'iriliiuvitors.      Jf  you   can   disarm! 
''*m  of  their  rods,  jou  Trill  certainly  have  vDiir  old 
■je  rererence<l   by  all   the  younjj  /[ifeiitlenien   of 
wai  brit.'tin  vho  aro  now  Ix'tweeu  seven  and  sh- 
TmtccD  vearft.     You  may  h,>a-'.t  that  the  incompa- 
1^7  vf^f  Quintilian  and  you  arc  of  one  mind  in 
wi  particular.     '  Si  r.ui  est  (savs   ho)  mens  ///mj 
'Wrnriif  vt  ohjurgalioM  non  corriiffitur,  is  etiam  ad  \ 
Mi^,  vl  pettinui  quaque  mancipia,  durabitur;'  i.  e.  | 


*  If  any  child  be  of  so  disingenuous  a  nature,  as 
not  to  stand  corrected  by  rc*proof,  he,  like  the  very 
worst  of  slaves,  will  be  hardened  even  against 
blows  themselves.'  And  afterward, '  Pudet  diurtt 
in  qua  probra  nefandi  hominetitto  ctedendi  jure  abu- 
iantur;*  i.  e.  '  1  blush  to  say  how  shamefully  thosa 
wicked  men  abuse  the  power  of  correction.* 

"  I  was  bred  myself.  Sir,  in  a  very  great  school,* 
of  which  the  master  was  a  Welshman,  but  cer- 
tainly descended  from  a  Spanish  family,  as  plain- 
ly appeared  from  his  temper  as  well  as  his  name.f 
1  leave  you  to  judge  what  sort  of  a  schoolmaster 
a  Welshman  inerafted  on  a  Spaniard  would  make. 
So  yery  dreadful  had  he  made  himself  to  me,  that 
although  it  is  above  twenty  years  since  1  felt  his 
heavy  hand,  yet  still  once  a  month  at  least  I 
dream  of  him,  so  strong  an  impression  did  he 
make  on  my  mind.  It  is  a  sign  he  has  fully  ter- 
rified mo  waking,  who  still  continues  to  naunt  me 
sleeping. 

"  And  yet  I  may  say  without  yanity,  that  the 
business  of  the  school  was  what  I  did  without 
great  difficulty;  and  I  was  not  remarkably  un- 
lucky ;  and  yet  such  was  the  master's  severity, 
that  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  I  suffered  as  much 
as  would  have  satisfied  the  law  of  the  land  for  a 
petty  larceny. 

''Many  a  white  and  tender  hand,  which  the 
fond  mother  had  passionately  kissed  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times,  have  I  seen  whipped  until 
it  was  covered  with  blood  ;  perhaps  ft>r  smiling, 
or  for  ^ing  a  yard  and  a  half  out  of  a  gate,  or 
for  writing  an  o  for  an  a,  or  an  a  for  an  o. .  These 
were  our  great  faults  I  Many  a  brave  ana  nobla 
spirit  has  been  there  broken  ;  others  have  run  from 
thence,  and  were  never  heard  of  afterward.  It  is 
a  worthy  attempt  to  undertake  the  cause  of  dis- 
tressed youth  ;  and  it  is  a  noble  piece  of  knight- 
errantry  to  enter  the  list  against  so  many  armed 
pedagogues.  It  is  pity  but  we  had  a  set  of  men, 
polite  in  their  behavior  and  method  of  teaching, 
who  should  be  put  into  a  condition  of  bein?  abova 
flattcringor  fearing  the  parents  of  those  tiiey  in- 
struct. We  might  then  possibly  see  learning  be- 
came a  pleasure,  and  children  delighting  ihem- 
selves  in  that  which  they  now  abhor  for  coming 
upon  such  hard  terms  to  them.  What  would  be 
still  a  greater  happiness  arising  from  the  care  of 
such  in.'itructors,  would  be,  that  we  f<houId  have 
no  more  pedants,  nor  any  bred  to  learning  who 
had  not  genius  for  it. 

"  1  am,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  humble  servant." 

"Ma.  SpECTAToa,  Richmond,  Sept.  5,  1711. 

"  I  am  a  boy,  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  have 
for  this  last  year  been  under  the  tuition  of  a  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  who  has  taken  the  school  of  this 
place  under  his  care.J  From  the  gentleman's 
tjreat  tenderness  to  me  and  friendship  to  mv  father, 
I  am  very  happy  in  learnii)g  my  Inrnk  with  plea- 
sure. We  never  leave  oft  our  diversions  any 
farther  than  to  salute  him  at  hours  of  play  when 
he  pleases  to  look  on.  it  is  impossible  for  any  of 
us  to  love  our  own  parents  better  than  we  do  nim. 
He  never  ffives  any  of  us  a  harsh  word,  and  we 
think  it  the  greatest  punishment  in  the  world 
when  he  will  not  speak  to  any  of  us.  My  bro- 
ther and  I  are  botn  toj^elher  inditini^  this  let- 
ter, lie  is  a  year  older  than  I  am.  but  is  now 
ready  to  break  his  heart  that  the  doctor  has  not 


*  Eton. 

fDr.  Chnrlon  Htirjeriok,  maxtor,  the  proToct  of  Kton-scbool, 
ttiiil  nfl«*r\vord  master  of  Kiii<|:'h  C'oi]ui;i',  (.auibritli^L'. 

IThLt  w.trf  I)r.  >.k-Jjuluft  Drady,  who  joiiiud  In  the  new 
vor/«iou  ut'  the  i'oaluui,  uiU  was  author  uf  Miverol  Tolumii 
of  aeriuunji. 
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taken  any  notice  of  him  tlieae  three  dara.  If  you 
pleaae  to  print  this  he  will  ace  it,  and,  wo  hope, 
kakins;  it  for  my  brother's  earnest  desire  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  favor,  he  will  again  smile  upon  him. 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant,        T.  S." 

"  Me.  Stectatok, 

"  You  have  represented  several  sort  of  imperti- 
nents  sinely;  I  wish  you  would  now  proceed 
and  describe  some  of  them  in  sets.  It  often  hap- 
pens  in  public  assemblies,  that  a  party  who  came 
thither  together,  or  whose  impertinences  are  of 
an  equal  pitch,  act  in  c(mcert,  and  are  so  full  of 
themselves  as  to  give  disturlmnce  to  all  tliat  are 
about  tliem.  Sometimes  you  have  a  set  of  whis- 
perers who  lay  their  heaas  together  in  order  to 
sacrifice  every  body  within  tlieir  obitcrvation ; 
sometimes  a  set  of  laughers  tliat  keep  up  an  insi- 
pid mirth  in  their  own  comer,  and  by  tnoir  noise 
and  gestures  show  thcv  have  no  respect  for  the 
rest  of  the  company.  "Vou  fn^quently  m(>ct  with 
these  sets  at  the  opera,  the  play,  the  water- works.* 
and  other  public  meetings,  where  their  whole 
business  is  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tators fruni  the  entertainment  and  to  fix  it  upon 
themselves  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  im- 
pertinence ift  ever  loudest,  when  the  set  happens 
to  be  made  up  of  three  or  four  females  who  nave 
got  what  you  call  a  woman's  man  among  tlieni. 

*'  I  am  al  a  loss  to  know  from  whom  iKK>ple  of 
fortune  should  learn  this  behaviur,  unless  it  be 
from  the  footmen  who  kei>p  their  places  at  a  new 
nUy,  and  are  often  seen  paiising  away  their  time 
in  sets  A  all-fours  in  the  face  of  a  full  housi>,  and 
with  a  perfect  disregard  to  the  people  of  quality 
sitting  on  each  side  of  them. 

"  For  preserving  therefore  the  decency  of  public 
assemblies,  methinks  it  would  be  but  reasonable 
that  those  who  disturb  others  should  pay  at  least 
a  double  price  for  their  places ;  or  rather,  women 
of  birth  and  distinction  should  be  informed,  that 
a  levity  of  behavior  in  the  eyes  of  people  of  under- 
Btajiding  degrades  them  beluw  their  meanest  at- 
tendants ;  and  gentlemen  should  know  that  a  tine 
coat  is  a  livery,  when  the  person  who  wears  it  dis- 
covers no  higher  sense  than  that  of  a  footman. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant." 

"Bedfordshire,  Sept.  1, 1711. 
"Mr,  Spectator, 

"I  am  one  of  those  whom  everybody  calls  a 
poacher^  and  sometimes  go  out  to  course  with  a 
orace  of  greyhounds,  a  mastiff,  and  a  spaniel  or 
two  ;  and  when  I  am  weary  with  cuursing,  and 
have  killed  hares  enough  ,t  go  to  an  alehouse  to 
refresh  myself.  I  beg  uae  favor  of  you  (as  you 
set  up  for  a  reformer)  to  send  us  word  how  many 
dogs  you  will  allow  us  to  ko  with,  how  many  full 
pots  of  ale  to  drink,  and  now  many  hares  to  kill 
in  a  day,  and  you  will  do  a  great  pu>ce  of  service 
to  all  Ine  sportsmen.  Be  quick,  then,  fur  tJie  time 
of  coursing  is  come  on.    Yours  in  haste, 

T.  "  Isaac  Uu>gi:ditcii." 

*Thbi  WM  the  W»ter4heiiter.  a  famous  riiow  of  tlju^e 
ttmiMS  inTenicd  laj  one  .Mr.  Wiuidanley.  and  exhibited  at  the 
lower  end  of  Pliocadilly;  connUtlnK  of  Mtarfitjiln,  poddesMM, 
nympha,  m^rmaklH,  tritAns.  etc.,  playing  and  rpouting  out 
walir,  nud  fire  mingled  with  water,  etc.,  ]-«rforxuod  ereiy 
tTealng  between  Aft  and  fix. 

flSnow. 
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Sic  rita  erat:  fhrile  omnei  iieifrii*  so  pall: 
Cum  qulbua  erat  canqoa  ana,  hb  i 
Korum  obaequi  atudiia:  advenna  nemfnl ; 
NuDouam  prsponana  nc  allia.    Ita  ftclUhaf 
etlne  invSdia  InTaoiaa  T 


TlOL  Andr.,  set  1,  is. 
Hlff  manner  of  lift  waa  Uiia:  to  bear  with  avefyto 
hiUDon;  to  comply  with  th«  inellnatlons  and  pnranlti 
thueehe  conTerwd  with;  to  contradict  nctedy ;  never  ta 
Buroe  a  itnporiorlty  OTer  othera.  This  if  the  ready  in| 
gain  applause  without  exciting  envy. 

Man  is  subject  to  innumerable  pams  and  a 
rows  by  the  very  condition  of  humanitj,  and  j 
as  if  nature  had  not  sown  e^ila  enough  in  1; 
vfc  are  continually  adding  grief  to  gri^»  and  i 
gravating  the  common  ca&mity  by  our  cruel  tn 
ment  of  one  another.  Every  man  s  natural  irei^ 
of  afflictions  is  still  made  more  heavy  by  the  en' 
malice,  trencliery,  or  injustice  of  his  neighl 
At  the  same  time  tliat  the  storm  beats  upon 
'vt'hole  species,  we  are  falling  foul  upon  i 
another. 

Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  ezl 

§  dished,  would  men  alleviate  the  general  en 
ley  lie  under,  by  mutual  ofiices  of  compaaai 
benrvoU'nce,  and  humanity.  There  is  nothi 
therefore,  wliich  we  ought  more  to  encouragv 
ourselves  and  others,  than  that  disnoaition 
mind  which  in  our  lanj^age  goes  under  the  t 
of  ^od-uature,  and  which  1  sEall  choose  for 
subject  of  this  day's  speculation. 

Good-nature  is  more  agreeable  in  converMi 
than  wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to  the  coonf 
ance.  which  is  more  amiable  than  beauty. 
shows  virtue  in  tlie  fairest  light,  takes  off  in  m 
measure  from  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  mi 
even  fully  and  impertinence  supportable. 

There  Is  no  society  or  conversation  to  bekcp 
in  tlie  world  without  good-nature,  or  aomeu 
which  must  bear  its  ap]>earance»  and  supi^J 
place.  For  this  reason  mankind  have  been  fix 
to  invent  a  kind  of  artificial  hunuinity,  whic 
what  we  express  by  the  word  good-breeding, 
if  we  examine  thoroughly  the  idea  of  wm 
call  so,  we  .ohall  find  it  to  be  nothing  else  bu( 
imitation  and  mimicry  of  ^ood-nature,  or 
other  t<'rms,  affability,  complaisance,  and  eui 
of  temper  n^duced  into  an  art. 

These  exterior  shows  and  appearances  of  hi 
nity  render  a  man  wonderfully  popular  and 
loved,  when  thi^  are  founded  upon  a  real  g 
nature ;  but  without  it,  are  like  nypocrisy  in 

§ion,  or  a  bare  form  of  holiness,  which,  when 
isc<»vered,  makes  a  man   more  detestable 
professed  impiety. 

Gk)od-nature  is  generally  bom  with  us ;  he 
prut(pcrity,  and  kind  treatment  from  theworli 
the  great  cherishers  of  it  when>  they  find  it 
nothing  is  capable  of  forcing  it  up,  where  it 
not  grow  of  itJ^'lf.  It  is  one  of  the  blessingi 
happy  constitution,  which  iKlucation  may  imp 
but  not  produce. 

Xenoplion,  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  pi 
whom  he  describes  as  a  pattern  for  real  on 
always  celebrating  the  philanthropy  or  goo 
turc  of  his  hero,  which  he  tells  us  he  Ixoughl 
the  world  with  him,  and  gives  many  remar 
instances  of  it  in  his  diildhood,  as  well  as 
the  several  parts  of  his  life.*    Nay,  on  his  d 
bed,  he  describes  him  aa  being  pleased,  that ' 
his  soul  returned  to  him  who  made  it,  hit 
should  incorporate  with  the  great  mother  < 
things,  and  by  that  means  become  beneficial 
mankind.    For  which  reason  he  gives  hia  • 

•  Xenoph.  De  CyH  InitUt,  Tib.  tIU,  cap.  vli,  ae.  3,  si 
Xnu    8TOb,tom.i»p.UQ. 
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positire  order  not  to  enshrino  it  in  gold  or  silver. 
Dul  to  Uj  it  ill  ihd  earth  ba  soon  as  the  life  was 
goiuruuiuf  it. 

An  instaucc  of  such  an  overflowing  of  hu- 
manity, such  an  exuberant  love  to  mankind, 
could  not  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of 
a  vrilerp  wlio  bad  not  a  soul  filled  with  great 
idou.  sod  a  general  benevolence  to  mankind. 

In  tlitt  celebrated  passui^  of  Sallust,  whore 
GMarind  Cato  are  placed  in  such  beautiful,  but 
opposite  lights,*  Osssar's  ch«iracter  is  chiefly 
nue  op  of  good-nature,  as  it  showed  itself  in 
■11  ita  lonu!*  toward  his  friends  or  his  euemiejf, 
hi*  ttrvants  or  dependenti},  the  guilty  or  the 
diitiMied.  As  for  Oato's  character,  it  is  ra- 
ther tirful  than  amiable.  Justice  seems  most 
ttneable  to  the  nature  of  God.  and  mercy  to  that 
01  man.  A  being  who  has  nothing  to  pardon  in 
kiaadf,  may  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
vorks;  but  he  whoso  very  best  actions  niuHt  ha 
m  with  grains  of  allowance,  cannot  be  to<> 
uSii,  Duderate,  and  forgivin''.  For  this  reason, 
•BMNig  all  the  monstrous  characters  in  liuiuau 
uture,  therv  is  none  so  odious,  nor  indeed  so 
aqDisitely  ridiculous,  as  that  of  a  rigid,  severe 
taper  in  a  worthless  man. 

Iliis  pvt  of  eood-nature,  however,  which  con- 
ftiU  in  tbi*  paruoning  and  overlooking  of  faults, 
ii  (o  be  exercised  only  in  doing  ourselves  justice, 
ttd  that  too  in  the  ordinary  commerce  and  occur- 
RBoes  cdf  life  :  for  in  the  public  administrations 
«f  justice,  mercy  to  one  may  be  cruelty  to 
oAen. 

It  is  grown  almost  into  a  maxim,  that  good- 
Bttared  men  are  not  always  men  of  the  most  wit. 
This  observation,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  nature.  The  greatest  wits  I  have  con- 
vncd  with,  are  men  eminent  for  their  humanity. 
I  take,  therefore,  this  remark  to  have  been  occa- 
■oaed  by  two  reasons.  First,  because  ill -nature 
■Bosg  ordinary  observers  passes  for  wit.  A 
fpileiul  saving  gratifies  so  many  little  passions 
ittlio.se  wj^o  hear  it,  that  it  generally  meets  with 
I  good  reception.  The  laugh  rises  upon  it,  and 
theaau  who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrvwd 
Wirist.  This  may  be  one  reason,  why  a  f;rcat 
Buy  plear«aut  companions  ap]>car  so  surpri.HJngly 
dnll,  when  they  have  endeavored  to  hi',  morry  in 
print ;  the  pulllic  boini;  :riure  just  than  private 
filnbi  or  assembli(»,  in  distinguishing  l)etM'eon 
vku  is  wit.  and  what  is  ill-qature. 

Another  reas<m  why  the  good-niitured  man  may 
nan^mes  bring  his  wit  in  question,  is,  perhaps, 
kicause  he  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  conipasHion 
fartbow  misfortunes  or  infirmities,  which  auotiior 
woold  turn  into  ridicule,  and  by  that  means  gain 
tike  reputation  uf  a  wit.  The  ill-natunxl  man, 
tluiugli  but  of  equal  parts,  gives  himself  a  larger 
fnid  U>  expatiate  in  ;  he  exposes  tho<o  failings  in 
kanan  nature  which  the  uiher  vi'onld  cast  a  vail 
over,  laughs  at  vices  which  the  uthor  either  ex- 
0«w  or  conceaU,  gives  utteranct*  to  ^'flections 
•hick  the  other  slides,  falls  indiff»^rt»utly  upon 
^inIs  (ir  enemies,  exposes  the  person  who  has 
tbiiged  him.  and  in  short,  ^ticks  at  nothing  that 
■Av  estauliah  his  character  as  a  wit.  It  is  no 
voodirr.  therefore,  tliat  he  succ<.>eds  in  it  Ijotter 
tkio  ibe  man  of  humanitv.f  as  a  p«*rs(m  who 
■tkct  use  of  indirect  motfiinls  is  more  likely  to 
pow  rich  than  the  fair  trader. — L. 


•Sd]vt.B»ll.Caill.,e.IiT. 

tif  Dr.  KvUt'ii  wit  VM  to  be  nabjcctrkl  to  thh  nrrutiny,  it 
■MM  br  drcamMrribed  withhi  a  reiy  nBrrow  lYiinpah.^.  Thv. 
ifeW  min*  from  vUlIi  It  qpruof  wm  tho  iui%nation  tlmt 
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In  smora  Yuec  omnlji  InHunt  riUa;  ugann, 

SuBptrtuDM,  fuiuuiittii*,  iiidud.T, 

Bellum,  )iax  rurcum Tkr.  Kun.,  art  I,  m.  L 

In  loTe  aro  all  thoiMi  illx:  AUfipirioaa,  quarralii, 

WroujCB,  recoDciiemouUi,  war,  and  pence  ai^aiD  — CoLiMASr. 

Upon  lookiug  over  the  letters  of  ray  female 
correspondents,  I  find  several  from  women  com 
plaining  of  jealous  husbands,  and  at  tho  aamo 
time  protesting  their  own  innocence ;  and  desir- 
ing my  advice  on  tliis  occasion.  I  shall  therefore 
take  this  subject  into  my  consideration  ;  and  the 
more  willingly,  because  I  find  tliat  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  who  in  his  Advice  to  a  Daughter,  has 
instructed  a  wife  how  to  behave  hersiflf  toward  a 
false,  an  intemperate,  a  choleric,  a  sullen,  a  covet- 
ous or  a  Hilly  huslmnd,  has  not  spoken  one  word 
of  a  jealous  husband. 

**  Jealousy  is  that  pain  which  a  man  fools  fmm 
the  apprehension  that  he  is  nut  equally  beloved 
by  the.  person  whom  he  entin*ly  loves."  Now 
because  our  inward  iMssions  and  inclinations  can 
never  make  themi>eLves  vit^ible,  it  is  impossible 
fur  a  jealous  man  to  be  thoroughly  cured  of  his 
suspicions.  His  thoughts  hang  at  be.st  in  a  state 
of  aoubtfulness  and  uncertainty  :  and  are  never 
capable  of  receiving  any  wttisfuctiun  on  the  ad- 
vantageous side ;  so  that  his  inquiries  are  most 
successful  when    they    ditfcover  nothing.      His 

f pleasure  arises  from  his  disappointments,  and  his 
ife  is  spent  in  pursuit  of  a  secret  that  destroys 
his  happiness  if  lie  chance  to  find  it. 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  strong  ingredient 
in  his  passion ;  for  the  same  afiection  which  stirs 
up  the  jealous  man's  desires,  and  ^ives  the  party 
beloved  so  beautiful  a  figure  in  his  imagination, 
makes  him  believe  she  kiiidlea  the  same  passion 
in  others,  and  appears  as  amiable  to  all  beholdera. 
And  as  jealousy  thus  arises  from  an  extraordinary 
love,  it  IS  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  scorns  to 
take  up  with  anything  less  than  an  equal  return 
of  love.  Not  the  wannest  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, the  softest  and  most  tender  hypocrisy  arc 
able  to  give  any  satisfaction  where  we  are  not 
persuaded  that  tlie  aifection  is  real,  and  tlie  satis- 
laclion  mutual.  For  the  jealous  man  wishes  him- 
8<4f  a  kind  of  deity  to  tne  person  he  loves.  Ho 
would  bo  tlie  only  pleasure  of  her  senses,  the 
emplovment  of  her  thoughts,  and  is  an^  at 
everything  she  admires,  or  takes  delight  m,  be- 
side himself. 

Phedra's  request  to  his  mistress,  upon  his  leav- 
ing her  for  three  days,  is  inimitably  beautiful  and 
natural: 

Cum  militi'  L'to  prn>««*Dii,  abmna  ut  ries: 
Diri4  iior'tP!«qiie  uie  iim<>.B:  inc  doMkleroN: 
Me  Hunink'H:  Die  PXpe4>t4:R:  df.  mc  cngitea: 
Mv  spereii :  me  te  i)bl«M:tcii :  uocum  tota  fdfl : 
Meiu  biC  Uri  poiitnnno  animus,  quando  egft  sum  tuus. 

Tui.  £iiu.,  act  i,  Bc.  ^ 

Be  with  yon  i^tldlcr  prexnnt,  aw  if  aUwnt. 

AU  ni^bt  anil  da>  lore  mi;:  «lill  long  fi>r  me: 

lhr(>iuu,  p«»nder ftill  "on"  me:  wish,  hope  for  ma 

l>rli^ht  In  me:  \m  all  in  all  with  me: 

Uivo  your  whole  heart,  fur  mine's  all  yours,  to  me. 

C0LCMA5. 

The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant  a 
nature,  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own 
nourishment.  A  cool  behavior  .sets  him  on  the 
rack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aversion 
or  indifference  ;  a  fond  one  raises  bin  suspicions, 
and  looks  too  much  like  dissimulation  and  arti- 
tice.  If  the  person  he  loves  be  cheerful,  her 
thoughts  must  be  einj)loyed  on  another;  and  if 
sad,  "she  is  certainly  thinking  on  hinriself.  In 
short.  thert»  is  no  wold  or  gesture  so  insignificant, 
but  it  gives  him  new  hiuU,  feeds  his  suspidons, 
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and'furuiphes  hira  with  fresh  matters  of  discovery : 
BO  that  if  we  cunsider  ihe  effects  of  his  passion,  one 
would  rather  think  it  proceeded  from  an  invete- 
rate hatre^i,  than  an  excesH  of  love;  for  certainly 
none  can  meet  with  more  disquietude  and  unea- 
siness Uian  a  suspected  wife,  if  we  except  the 
jealous  husband. 

But  the  great  unhappineas  of  thia  passion  is, 
that  it  naturally  tends  to  alienate  the  affection 
which  it  is  so  solicitous  to  engross ;  and  that  for 
these  two  reasons,  because  it  lays  too  great  a  con- 
straint on  the  words  and  actions  of  the  suspected 
person,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  you  have  no 
nonorable  opinion  of  her ;  both  of  which  are 
strong  motives  to  aversion. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  effect  of  jealousy ;  for  it 
often  draws  after  it  a  more  fatal  train  of  conse- 
quences, and  makes  tlic  person  yon  suspect  ^ilty 
of  the  very  crimes  you  are  so  much  afraid  of. 
It  is  very  natural  for  such  who  are  treated  ill  and 
upbraided  falsely,  to  find  out  an  intimate  friend 
that  will  hear  their  complaints,  condole  their 
Buffurings,  and  endeavor  to  soothe  and  assuage 
their  secret  resentments.  Beside,  jealousy  puts 
A  woman  often  in  mind  of  an  ill  thing  that  she 
would  not  otherwise  perhaps  have  thought  of, 
and  fills  her  imagination  with  such  an  unlucky 
idea,  as  in  time  grows  familiar,  excites  desire, 
and  loses  all  the  shame  and  horror  which  might 
at  first  attend  it.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  she  who 
Buffers  wrongfully  in  a  man's  opinion  of  her,  and 
has  tlierefori.'  notning  to  forfeit  in  his  esteem,  re- 
solves to  give  him  reason  for  his  suspicions,  and 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  crime,  since  she  must 
undergo  the  ignominy.  Such  probably  were  the 
considcrationi^  that  directed  the  wise  man  in  his 
advice  to  husbands :  "  Be  not  jealous  over  the 
wife  of  th^  bosofn,  and  teach  her  not  an  evil 
lesson  again:<t  thyself."* 

And  here  among  the  other  torments  which  this 
paHsion  produces,  we  may  usually  observe  that 
none  are  greater  mourners  than  jealous  men, 
when  the  i>erMon  who  provokes  their  jealousy  is 
taken  from  them.  Then  it  is  that  their  love 
breaks  out  furiously,  and  throws  off  all  the  mix- 
tures of  suspicion  which  choked  and  smothered 
it  before,  'i  he  beautiful  parts  of  the  character 
rise  uppernioHt  in  tlie  jealous  husband's  memory, 
and  upbraid  him  with  the  ill-usage  of  so  divine  a 
creature  as  was  once  in  his  possession  ;  while  all 
the  little  imperfections,  that  were  before  so  un- 
easy to  him,  wear  off  from  his  remembrance,  and 
show  thumselvcs  no  more. 

We  may  Hee  by  what  has  been  said,  that  jeal- 
ousy takes  the  de4>p<.>st  root  in  men  of  amorous 
dispositions ;  and  of  these  we  find  three  kinds 
who  are  most  overrun  with  it. 

The  first  are  tho.se  who  are  conscious  to  them- 
selves of  any  infirmity,  whether  it  be  weakness, 
old  age,  deformity,  ignorance,  or  the  like.  These 
m<:n  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  unamiable 
part  of  themselves,  that  they  have  not  the  con- 
fidence to  think  they  are  really  beloved ;  and  are 
so  distrustful  of  their  own  merits,  that  all  fond- 
ness towards  them  puts  them  out  of  countenance, 
and  looks  like  a  jest  upon  their  persons.  They 
grow  suspicious  on  tlieir  first  looking  in  a  glass, 
and  are  stung  with  jealousy  at  the  sight  of  a 
wrinkle.  A  hand-onie  fellow  immediately  alarms 
them,  and  everything  that  looks  young,  or  gay, 
turns  their  thoughts  upon  their  wives. 

A  M>cand  ?ori-  of  men,  who  arc  most  liable  to 
this  pa.ssion,  are  tho.se  of  cunning,  wary,  and  dis- 
trustful tempers.  It  is  a  fault  very  justly  found 
in  histories  composed  by  politicians,  that  they 

•£oclnlMtkaa,iJc,l. 


leave  nothing  to  chance  or  humor,  but  a»  ■ 
for  deriving  every  action  from  some  plot  or  o 
trivance,  for  drawing  up  a  perpetual  Bcheme 
causes  and  events,  and  preserving  a  constant  c 
respondence  between  the  camp  and  the  conift 
table.  And  thus  it  happens  in  the  affiiirs  of  li 
with  men  of  too  refined  a  thought.  They  pa 
construction  on  a  look,  and  find  out  a  design  i 
smile ;  they  give  new  senses  and  significatfa 
to  words  ana  actions;  and  are  ever  tormeiii 
themselves  with  fancies  of  their  own  raisi 
They  generally  act  in  a  dis^ise  themselves,  i 
therefore  mistake  all  outwara  shows  and  appc 
ances  for  hypocrisy  in  others ;  so  that  I  beu 
no  men  see  loss  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  thia 
than  these  great  refiners  upon  incidents,  who 
so  wonderfully  subtile  and  over- wise  in  tiieir  o 
ceptions. 

Now  what  these  men  fancy  they  know  of  i 
men  by  reflection,  your  lewd  and  vicioua  v 
believe  they  have  learned  by  experience.    Tl 
have  seen  the  poor  husbana  so  misled  by  tri 
and  artifices,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  inqui 
so  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  crooked  intrigue,  f 
they  still  suspect  an  underplot  in  every  fim 
action  ;   and  especially  where  they  see  any 
semblance  in  tne  behavior  of  two  persona, 
apt  to  fancy  it  proceeds  from  the  same  desigi 
both.    These  men   therefore  bear  hard  upon 
suspected  party,  pursue  her  close  through  all 
turnings  and  windings,  and  are  too  well  acqui 
ed  wim  the  chase,  to  be  flung  off  by  any  i 
steps,  or  doubles.      Beside,  their   acquaint 
ana  conversation  has  lain  wholly  among  tlu 
Clous  part  of  womankind,  and  therefore  it  j 
wonder  they  censure  all  alike,  and  look  upoi 
whole  sex  as  a  species  of  impostors.     But  if, 
withstanding  their  private  experience,  thenr 
get  over  these  prejudices,  and  entertain  a  n 
a))le  opinion  of  some  women ;  yet  their  own ! 
desires  will  stir  up  new  suspicions  from  an< 
side,  and  make  them  believe  all  men  sul^ 
the  same  inclinations  with  themselves. 

Whether  these  or  other  motives  are  most  p 
minant,  we  learn  from  the  modem  histon 
America,  as  well  as  from  our  own  experien 
this  part  of  the  world,  that  jealousy  is  no  nor 
passion,  but  rages  most  in  those  nations  thi 
nearest  the  iuduence  of  the  sun.     It  is  a  m 
tune  for  a  woman  to  be  born  between  the  tn 
for  there  lie  the  hottest  regions  of  jealousy,  i 
as  you  come  northward  cools  all  along  wit 
climate,  till  you  scarce  meet  with  auythin, 
it  in  the  polar  circle.    Our  own  nation  ii 
temperately  situated  in  this  respect;  and 
meet  with  some  few  disordered  with  the  vii 
of  this  passion,  they  are  not  the  proper  g 
of  our  country,  but  arc  many  degrees  near 
sun  in  tlieir  constitutions  than  in  their  cUm 

After  this  frightful  account  of  jealousy,  a: 
persons  who  are  most  subject  to  it,  it  n 
out  fair  to  sh(»w  by  what  means  the  passio 
be  b(*.st  allayed,  and  those  who  are  pon 
with  it  set  at  ease.  Other  faults  indeed  a 
under  the  wife's  jurisiliction,  and  should,  i 
sible,  escjipe  her  observation  ;  but  Jealous 
ui>on  her  particularly  for  its  cure,  and  d< 
all  her  art  and  application  in  the  attempi 
side  she  has  this  tor  her  encourapfemcnt,  fii 
endeavors  will  be  always  pleasing,  and  tl 
will  still  find  the  affection  of  her  husband 
toward  her  in  prcpMition  as  his  doubts  ai 
picions  vanish ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  all 
there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of  love  and  jealt 
is  well  worth  the  separating.  But  tlua  a 
the  subject  of  another  paper.— L. 
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Ko  171.  J   SATUR.'^/LY,  SEPTEMBER  15, 1711.  will  belieira  there  is  moro  in  it  than  there  should 

Cndiila  im  unor  e«t ^-    ^^  ^™  »'  "  oj  S"***  concern,  that  you  prs- 

ovuK  M«L,  tB,  82ft.  serre  the  character  of  your  sincerity  uniionn  and 

Ldv«  y  a  ciwialow  pwflon.  of  ^  P^cce ;  for  if  he  once  finds  a  falne  gloss  put 

Hatuo  in  my  yesterday's  paper  discovered  the  {ff^*'"^"f  hiS*^w'orkhig"'iX?na^^^^^  imlS^ly 

D^ure  of  jealousy,  and  pointed  out  the  persons  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  j^j      .nd^^ins  off  with  it  inti  seTenQ 

who  «re  most  subject  to  it.  I  must  here  apply  my-  consequences,  till  he  has  proved  very  inge- 

•^  to  my  fair  correspondenU.  who  desire  to  live  ^.^„^  .^  J^.      ^^^  y^.^  ^^„  ^y               ^     ^ 

w«il  with  a  jealous  husband,  and  to  ease  his  mind  ^^  ^^y^  ^^^^  methods  fail,  the  best  way  will  be 


of  lU  unjust  suspicions.  ^^  j^  ^j^  ^^^         ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^  afflicted 

Tho  first  rule  I  shall  propose  to  be  obsoned  is    ^^^  ^^^  j^       /  .^^  j^^  entertains  of  you.  and  tha 

that  you  never  seem  to  dislike  in  anoUier  what  ji^juietudes*^  ho  himself   suffers  for  your  sak«. 

the  iMlous  man  is  himself  guilty  of,  or  to  admire  .  .p^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^j„^  of  barbarous 

aaythmg  in  which  he  himself  does  not  excel.     A  ,  _,_^ :„  ♦i.«"':«-i^.,—  «r  4i.^-*  ^u^  i^„« 

nalooa  man  is  very 
XDOWB  how  to  find 

and  io  draw  a  sal  ire  on  himself  out  ot  a  panegyric  ^  ^nMsineM  • 

trouble  himscMf  to  con- 1  .   .    /. 


qianm  to,  hj^m,  Tsl«plii 
Orvfccm  TOMAiD.  9i  ctnm  Telephi 

lAUiUa  brfb-hia.  im  mveuia 
Ferrciu  flifB<^i  bile  tnmct  Jecnr: 

Tunc  ner  menu  mihL  nee  colur 
Certft  Md0  maiiet:  hamor  et  in  b^iomm 

Faitim  laUlur.  arguen* 

Qaam  teutid  pailitoa  nucenr  Lrulbo*. 

10d.,zUm. 

When  Trl«pha>  hin  yonthAil  cbnmu, 
lUi  nvy  neck  utd  winding  uriu, 
With  •nlleJM  nptun  yon  redte. 
And  in  the  pleoidDtf  name  deUfrut; 
Hjr  heart  inHamnl  by  Jeeloiu  heata, 
With  numberlcM  rrwntinentji  bnata: 
Ifnm  my  pale  rhrak  the  rolor  tlie«. 
And  all  the  man  witliln  ma  dlen: 
By  turuji  my  hidden  grief  appean 
In  rirint;  nghii  and  fidling  U>ars, 
That  rhrm  tuo  well  the  warm  dcvircii, 
The  fdient.  pIvw.  roosaming  flres. 
Which  (in  uy  inuo*t  vlUilii  prey. 


on  another.    He  dt>es  not  ^^ ,  .  .    » ,      ,,„*  j *,        -a         ** 

■idcr  the  fenon,  but  to  Jirect  the  character ;  ami !  *^»  ^  •*-*-  •»»•»"'  «"«"*  ^^^  ,.  ^ 

U  MCRtlj  Ple**^  or  coufoaiided,  as  lie  find),  more  „„,„^^    ^  ^„  ^„  ^  „,^  ^„^ 

or  lew  of  himself  lli  it     1  he  comiucndatioii  or  x  loTiir'i  tonaonta  (in  £er  •pllciul  Joj. 

wytfciug  in  ""il'f.fli"  "P.  Ji^i'^""''/' ^,)^  But  thew  often  carry  the  humor  so  far,  till  their 
Adw.  you  have  a  value  for  otherel»^idch.m^^^^^^^  jj  fj  indiBerence  quite  kills  all 

hot  the  wmm,ndation  of  that  which  he  I.m«.  f  ,        ,^„j  ^ ,         ^,,j  ^^  j^^H  ^^^  ^^ 

WM.U,  inflames  hi  n  mor^,  "'«»''?»»';•»»'■»  !  iu  their  turn  Trith  all  the  contempt  and  scorn  that 
wme  iwpects  7°"  P^f«' .^«™  ,^.^"f«„^' "•  is  due  to  so  ii.8.,lent  a  beha^  %i  the  contraiy. 
'^^rhir'jd  Wd^"^  '"  ''"  "*'  ''^litisverypn.bableamelancholy.dejcctedcar^; 
oNMMw  IU  u»  w«c  w  A^juin.  jjjg  usual  effects  of  injured  innocence,  may  soften 

~    "    ~* '    "  the  jealous  husband  into  pity,  make  him  aen- 

sible  of  the  wrong  he  does  you.  and  work  out  of 
his  mind  all  thoHe  fears  and  suspicions  that  make 
you  both  unhappy.  At  least  it  will  have  thia 
good  effect,  that  he  will  keep  his  jealousy  to  him- 
self, and  repiue  in  private,  either  because  he^  is 
sensible  it  is  a  wenkncss.  and  will  tliorcfore  hide 
it  from  your  knowledge,  or  because  he  will  bo  apt 
to  fear  some  ill  effect  it  may  produce  in  cooling 
your  love  toward  him.  or  diverting  it  to  another. 

There  is  still  another  secret  tliat  can  never  fail, 
if  you  can  once  get  it  believed,  and  which  is  often 
practiced  by  women  of  greater  cunning  tlian  vir- 
tue. This  is  to  change  sides  for  a  while  with  the 
jealous  man.  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon 
nimsclf ;  to  take  some  occasion  of  growing  k^alous 
of  him,  and  to  follow  iho  cxamitle  nc  hinisclf  hath 
.    .  -  ,  set  you.     This  couiiterffiteii  jealousy  will  bring 

An.1  melt  my  Tory  h,u1  away.  I  j^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  pleasure,  ff  he  tliinkH  it  real; 

The  i«alnii8  min  i»  not  indeed  angry  if  yon  dis-  ,  for  he  knows  ex])eriiiiL'ntnllv  how  much  love  goes 

lika  ft-M>th(fr;  bnt  if  you  find  thoMi  faults  which  along  with  this  p:ission,  and  will  beside  feel  some- 

mtohe  found  in  his  own  character,  you  discover  thing  like  the  satisfaction  of  a  rcven<^o,  in  seeing 

sot  only  vour  tli.tlike  of  another  but  of  himself,  yuu  undergo  all  his  own  tortures.     But  this,  in- 

Inthort.  he  ir»  so  dtri^irouH  of  engrossing  all  your  di'<>d.  is  an  artifice  so  difficult,  and  at  the  same 

b^e.  thai  he  is  grifViHl  ai  the  want  of  any  charm,  time  so  diKingenuoiiH.  that  it  ought  never  to  \ye  put 

vkich  he  U*lit-ves  has  power  to  raist^  it;  and  if  he  in  practice  but  by  such  an  have  skill  enou|rh  to 

fiidt  by  your  ceii*un*s  on  others  that  he  is  not  so  cover  the  deceit,  and  innocence  to  render  it  ez- 
fTWabwin  vour  opinion  as  he  ini^ht  Iks  he  iiatu- .  cus.ible. 

nUv  eonclufies  you  could  love  him  bett<:r  if  he  I  hhall   conclude  Uiis  essay  with  the  story  of 

Wother  (jualificatioiiM.  and  that  by  consequence  Herod  and  Mariamne,  as  I  have  collected  it  out 

Tov  aH^trtion  diM.'s  not  rix.*  bo  hi(;h  as  he  thinks  it  (»f  Josephus  ;*  which  may  s<*rve  alinoMt  as  an  cz- 

Mj^L    If  therefore  his  temper  Ixj  grave  or  sullen,  juuple  to  whatever  can  be'  said  on  this  subj<*c.t. 

*•«  mni^t  not  be  tnu  much  |)lea>ed  with  a  j<.'st,  or  Marianine  had  all  the  charniH  tliat  U-autv.  I)irth. 

tnaiFporte<i  with  anvthing  that  is  gay  niwl  divert-  wit,  and  youth,  could  ^ive  a  woman,  aiui  Jierod 

ing.    If  Jiis  boaiiity  Le  none  of  the  lN*st.  you  must  all  the  love  that  such  charniK  are  able  to  raise*  in  a 

iKapri»fe:<.Sfed  adinin>r  of  prudence,  or  any  other  warm  and  anionius  disposition.     In  the  midst  of 

Suliiv  he  ie  master  of.  or  at  lea^L  vain  enough  to  thi.-ii  his  fontlness  for  Marianine,  he  put  her  bnithei 

link  Deis.  to  death,  as  he  did  her  father  not  many  years 

In  the  noxt  place.  y<»ti  must  be  sure  tt)  Ik»  free  after.     The  barbarity  of  the  action  was  representeil 

nd  open  in  your  conversation  with  him,  and  to  to  Mark   Antony,   who    immediately   >>un)nione<l 

Ik  JB  light  upon  your  actioriK.  to  unravel  all  your  Henxl  into  Kjfvpt,  to  annwer  f«ir  the  crime  that 

deiigns.  snddiK'overevi.'r}- wcri't,  h«»wev«rlri*tling  was  there  laid  to  his  charg«>.     Hennl  nttriliutcd 

■r  indifft'rent     A  jealous  hu.-sband  has  a  par.i4 n-  t|if   huinmonH    to   Antony'N   desin*  of  Marianine, 

br  aversiun  to  winks  and  whispers;  and  if  he  whom,  therefore,  l^'fnn-   his  departure,  he  gave 

donnut  see  to  the  botrom  of  everything,  will  b«>  jnto  tlie  custixly  of  hiH  uneie  JoM'ph,  with  privali! 

■arv  to  gu  beyond  it  in  his  fears  and  suspicions. .  _..    ...  .               . 

He  will  alway*  exnect  to  U*  yo^r  chief  coutidant  ;  •  AnUquiu«  of  tb«  J«wi.  UpA  it,  cbap.  3,  m«1  b,  S,  ti, 

■ad  when  he  fiiius  himself  kept  out  of  a  secret,  rbap.  7,  tcvt.  1. 2,  ale 
IS 
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ordcn  to  put  her  to  death,  if  nnj  such  Tiolenoe 
waa  oflferad  to  himself.  This  Joseph  was  much 
delighted  with  Mariamiic's  converaaLion,  and  en- 
deavuivd,  with  all  hia  art  and  rhetoric,  to  set  out  ] 
the  excels  of  Uerud's  passion  for  her ;  but  when  i 
he  still  found  hvr  cold  and  increduloua,  he  iucon-  | 
aiderat^flv  told  her,  ax  a  certain  iniitance  of  her 
lord's  amrction,  the  private  orderA  he  had  left  be- 
hind him,  which  plainly  showed,  according  to 
Joseph's  interpretation,  that  he  could  neither  live 
nor  die  without  her.  This  barbarous  instance  of 
a  wild  unreasonable  passion,  quite  put  out,  for  a 
time,  those  little  remainn  of  affection  tthc  still  had 
for  her  lord.  Uer  thoughts  were  so  wholly  taken 
up  with  the  cruelty  of  his  orders,  that  she  could 
not  consider  the  kindness  that  produced  them, 
and  therefore  represented  him  in  her  imagination, 
rather  under  the  frightful  idea  of  a  murderer  than 
a  lover. 

Uerod  was  at  length  acquitted  and  dismissed 
by  Mark  Antony,  when  his  soul  was  all  in  flames 
for  his  Mariamne ;  but  before  their  meeting  he  was 
not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  report  he  had  heard  of 
his  uncle's  conversation  and  familiarity  with  her 
in  his  absence.  This  therefore  was  the  first  dis- 
course he  entertained  her  with,  in  which  she  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  quiet  his  suspicions.  But  at 
last  he  appeared  so  well  satibfied  of  her  innocence, 
that  fmm  r«>proache8  and  wrangliugs  he  fell  to  tears 
and  embraces.  Both  of  them  wept  very  tenderly 
at  their  reconciliation,  and  Herod  poured  out  his 
wh(»le  soul  to  her  in  the  warmest  protestations  of 
love  and  constancy;  when  amidst  all  his  sighs 
and  lan^ishin^  she  asked  him,  whether  the  pri- 
▼abe  oraers  he  left  with  his  uncle  Joseph  were  an 
instance  of  auch  an  inflamed  affection.  The  jea- 
lous king  was  immediately  roused  at  so  unex- 
pected a  question,  and  concluded  his  uncle  must 
nave  been  too  familiar  with  her,  before  he  would 
have  discovered  such  a  secret.  In  short,  he  put 
his  uncle  to  death,  and  very  diflicultly  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  spare  Mariamne. 

After  this  he  was  forced  on  a  second  journey 
into  £gypt,  when  he  committt>d  his  lady  to  the 
eare  of  Sohemus,  with  the  same  private  orders  he 
had  before  given  his  uncle,  if  any  mii^rhief  befell 
himself.  In  the  meanwhile  Mariaiuue  so  won 
upon  Sohomus  by  her  presents  and  obliging  con- 
▼ersation,  that  she  drew  all  tlic  secret  from  him, 
with  which  Herod  had  intrusted  him  ;  so  that  after 
his  return,  when  he  flew  to  her  with  all  the  tran- 
aports  of  joy  and  love,  she  received  him  coldly 
with  sighs  and  tears,  and  nil  the  marks  of  indiffc- 
nnoe  and  aversion.  This  reception  so  stirred  up 
his  indignation,  that  he  had  certainly  slain  her 
with  his  own  hands,  had  not  he  feared  he  himself 
should  have  become  the  greater  sufferer  by  it.  It 
was  not  long  after  this,  when  he  had  another  vio- 
lent return  of  loye  upon  him :  Mariamne  was 
therefore  sent  for  to  him,  whom  he  endeavored  to 
Soften  and  reconcile  with  all  possible  couiug^  car- 
esses and  endearments  ;  but  she  dcclinea  his  em- 
braces, and  answered  all  his  fondness  with  bitter 
invectives  for  the  death  of  her  father,  and  her 
brother.  This  behavior  so  incensed  Herod,  that  he 
yery  hardly  refrained  from  striking  her ;  when  in 
the  heat  of  their  quarrel  there  came  in  a  witness, 
mbonied  by  some  of  Mariamno's  enemies,  who 
accused  her  to  the  king  of  a  design  to  poison  him. 
Herod  was  now  prepared  to  hear  anytliing  in  her 

Prejudice,  and  immediately  ordered  her  servant  to 
e  stretched  upon  the  racx;  who  in  the  extremity 
of  his  torture  confessed,  that  his  mistress's  aver- 
sion to  the  king  arose  from  aomc^ing  Sohemus 
had  told  her;  but  as  for  any  design  of  poisoning, 
ha  utterly  disowned  the  least  knowlf^kre  of  it. 
This  confession  quickly  proved  fatal  to  Sohemus, 


who  now  lay  under  the  same  raspicions  and 
tence  that  ,loseph  had  befo.^e  him,  on  the  like 
casiou.  Nor  would  Henjd  rest  here;  but  ace 
her  with  mm  vehemence  of  a  design  upon 
lif(\  and,  hv  his  authority  with  the  judges, 
her  pul»liciy  condemned 'and  executed.  H 
soon  after  her  death  grew  melancholy  and  deje 
retiring  from  the  puolic  administration  of  ai 
into  a  Mjlitary  t«>r('st.  and  there  abandoning  '. 
self  to  all  tlie  black  considerations,  which  i 
rally  arise  from  a  passion  made  up  of  loTt 
morse,  pity,  and  despair.  He  used  to  rave  fo 
MariamiiL',  and  to  call  upon  her  in  his  distn 
fits :  and  in  all  probability  would  soon  have 
lowed  her.  had  not  his  thoughts  been  aeaaon 
called  off  from  so  sad  an  object  by  public  stc 
which  at  that  time  very  nearly  threatened  him 
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Non  solum  fd«Dtla,  qua  eat  remota  ft  jiutitia,  ari 
potiuHquftm  n|<ieDti»  ett  apf«llAuda;  verum  etluaa 
parmtoA  ad  pmiculum,  nl  wua  cupidltatc.  non  atilitati 
muiil,  im}«llitur,  aodada  padiu  nomoii  liabvat,  qoas 
tudini« Vlxto  apiid  Ttu* 

A»  kDowloiicr^,  without  juMkw.  oai;ht  to  l«  ealkd  en 
ntb«r  than  virtlum ;  w  a  mind  prei-ared  to  uwt  ilac 
excit<><l  \*y  Ibi  own  vapemctM,  and  not  Uio  pabUe  gc 
iierveii  tlw  nacio  of  audacity,  ralber  Uian  thai  of  tank 

TuESE  can  be  no  greater  injury  to  humf 
ciety  than  that  good  talents  among  the  men  s 
be  field  honorable  to  those  who  are  endowed 
them  without  any  regard  how  they  are  ap 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  accompli shnicnta  • 
are  valuable  but  as  they  are  exerted  in  the  ii 
of  virtue,  or  governed  ny  the  rules  of  honor 
ought  to  abstract  our  minds  from  the  obser 
of  an  excellence  in  those  we  converse  with  t 
have  taken  some  notice,  or  received  some  gc 
fonnalion  of  the  disposition  of  their  minds: 
wise  the  beauty  of  tneir  persons,  or  the  cha] 
their  wit,  may  make  us  fond  of  those  who 
reason  and  judgment  will  tell  us  we  ou] 
abhor. 

When  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  Ihua  < 
away  by  mere  beauty  or  mere  wit.  Omnia 
with  all  her  vice,  will  bear  away  as  much 
good  will  as  the  mo<it  innocent  virgin,  or  di 
est  matron;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more 
slavery  in  this  world,  than  to  dote  upon  w 
think  we  ought  to  condemn.    Yet  tnis  n 
our  condition  in  all  the  parts  of  life,  if  w< 
ourselves  to  approve  anything  but  what  U 
the  promotion  of  what  is  good  and  honorab 
we  would  take  true  pains  with  ourselvea 
sider  all  things  by  the  light  of  reason  and 
though  a  man  were  in  the  height  of  yoD 
amorous  inclinations,  he  would  look  upo 
quette  with  the  same  contempt,  or  indifren 
he  would  upon  a  coxcomb.     J'he  wanton  < 
in  a  woman  would  disappoint  her  of  the 
tion  she  aims  at;  and  the  vain  dress  or  d: 
of   a  man  would  dentroy  the  comclinesi 
shape,  or  goodness  of  his  understanding, 
the  goodness  of  his  understanding;  for 
less  common  to  sec  men  of  sense  cmnmci 
combs,  than  beautiful  women  become  in 
When  this  happens  in  either,  the  favof 
naturally  inclined  to  give  to  the  ^ood  ( 
they  have  from  nature  should  abate  m  pro 
But  however  just  it  is  to  measure  the  yalo 
by  the  application  of  their  talents,  and  dc 
eminence  of  those  qualities  abstracted  fn 
use:  I  say,  however  just  such  a  way  of  ja« 
in  all  ages  as  well  as  this,  the  contrary 
Tailed    upon  the  generality  of  mankim 
many  lewd  devices  nave  been  prewnred  1 
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■fe  Iq  anotberp  which  had  perished  aa  aoon  aa  thej 
vera  made,  if  painters  and  sculptors  had  been 
earteenied  as  much  lor  the  purpose  as  the  execution 
of  their  designsT  Modest  and  well-governed  im- 
aginations have  by  this  means  lost  the  represen- 
tation of  ten  thousand  charming  portraitures, 
fiiled  with,  imasea  of  innate  truth,  generous  seal, 
conrai^as  faith,  and  tender  humanity;  instead 
of  vhieh  aatyrs,  furies,  and  monsters  are  recom- 
mended by  tnose  arts  to  a  shameful  eternity. 

The  unjust  application  of  laudable  talents  is 
tolerated  in  the  general  opinion  of  men,  not  only 
in  such  cases  as  are  here  mentioned,  but  also  in 
matiera  which  concern  ordinary  life.  If  a  lawyer 
were  to  be  esteemed  only  as  he  uses  his  parts  in 
contending  for  justice,  and  were  immediately  des- 
picahW  when  he  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he 
could  nut  but  know  was  an  unjust  one,  how  honor- 
able would  his  character  be  ?  And  how  honorable 
is  it  in  !»uch  among  us,  who  follow  the  profession 
no  otherwise,  than  as  laboring  to  protect  the  in- 
jured«  to  subdue  the  oppressor,  to  imprison  the 
earelcts  debtor,  and  do  right  to  the  painful  arti- 
ficer T  But  many  of  this  excellent  cnaracter  are 
overlooked  by  tne  greater  number;  who  affect 
covering  a  wtnik  place  in  a  client's  title,  diverting 
the  course  of  an  inquiry,  or  finding  a  skillfiu 
icfnge  to  palliate  a  falsehood :  yet  it  is  still  called 
eloquence  in  the  latter,  though  thus  unjustly  em- 
^yed:  but  resolution  in  an  assassin  is  accord- 
ing to  reason  quite  as  laudable,  as  knowledge  and 
Wisdom  exercised  in  the  defense  of  an  ill  cause. 

Were  the  intention  steadfastly  considered  as  the 
■kcaanre  of  approbation,  all  falsehood  would  soon 
he  oat  of  countenance;  and  an  address  in  impos- 
ing upon  mankind,  would  be  as  contemptible  in 
one  state  of  life  as  another.    A  couple  of  cour- 
tien  making  professions  of  esteem,  would  make 
the  same  figure  after  a  breach  of  promise,  as  two 
kaij^  of  the  post  convicted  of  perjury.    But 
CMrenation  is  fallen  so  low  in  point  of  morality, 
tfcii    aa  they  aay  in  a  Imrgain,  "  let  the  buyer 
lodk  to  it " — so  in  friendship,  he  is  the  man  in 
difi^  who  ia  most  apt  to  believe.     He  is  the 
me  likely  to  suffer  in  the  commerce,  who  begins 
viih  the  obligation  of  being  the  more  ready  to 
tatcr  iuto  it. 

BqI  those  men  only  are  truly  great,  who  place 
tlvar  ambition  rather  in  acquiring  to  themselves 
thecoDBcieuce  of  worthy  enterprises,  than  in  the 
pnnpeet  of  glory  which  attends  them.  These  ex- 
liicd  spirits  would  rather  be  secretly  the  authors 
d  feveulH  which  are  serviceable  to  mankind,  than, 
vitkuot  being  such,  to  have  the  public  fame  of  it. 
Vbere  therefore  an  eminent  merit  is  robbed  bv 
lifiee  or  detraction,  it  does  but  increase  by  such 
ndeavors  of  its  enemies.  The  impotent  pains 
vbieh  are  taken  to  sully  it,  or  diffuse  it  among  a 
CKvd  to  the  injury  of  a  single  person,  will  ua- 
t^aOy  produce  the  contrary  effect;  the  fire  will 
Utte  out,  and  bum  up  all  tliat  attempt  to  smother 
vkiC  they  cannot  extinguish. 

There  is  but  one  thing  necessary  to  keep  tlie 
poMession  of  true  glory,  which  is,  to  hear  the 
•fposers  of  it  with  patience,  and  preserve  the 
vnuc  by  which  it  was  acquired.  When  a 
■u  ia  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  ought  neither 
tt  admire,  wish  (or,  or  pursue  anything  but  what 
baaetlT  his  duty,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  sea- 
MMu,  persons,  or  accidents,  to  dimini»h  his  value. 
Be  fMuy  is  a  great  man  who  can  neglect  the  ap- 
p!iue  of  the  multitude,  and  enjoy  himself  inde- 
pcftdent  of  its  favor.  This  is  indeed  an  arduous 
task;  bat  it  should  comfort  a  glorious  spirit,  that 
it  is  the  nigheat  step  to  which  human  nature  can 
anive.  Tnaraph,  apolause,  acclamation,  are  dear 
Is  the  nind  of  man ;  out  it  ia  still  a  more  exqui- 


site deliffht  to  say  to  yonraelf,  yon  hare  done  well, 
than  to  hear  the  whole  human  race  pronounce  you 
|;lorious,  except  you  yourself  can  join  with  them 
in  your  own  reflections.  A  mind  thus  equal  and 
uniform  may  be  deserted  by  little  fashionable  ad- 
mirers and  followers,  but  will  ever  be  had  in  rev- 
erence by  souls  like  itself.  The  branches  of  the 
oak  endure  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  thoug^h  its 
leaves  fall  off  in  autumn ;  and  tnese  too  will  be 
restored  with  the  returning  spring. — T 
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——Uemor9  fern  monstn,  tiuoqae 

Saxiikxw  TuituB,  quacuuque  m,  tolle  Medank 

Ovid.  Bf  tt,  v,  21ft. 

Honee  with  those monitroui ft«ture«.  ancLOl  qwrs 
That  Oorgon'a  look  and  petrifying  stare.— P. 

Ix  a  late  paper  I  mentioned  the  project  of  an 
ingenious  author  for  the  erecting  of  several  handi* 
craft  prises  to  be  contended  for  by  our  British  ar- 
tisans, and  the  iufluence  they  might  have  toward 
the  improvement  of  our  several  manufactures.  I 
have  since  that  been  very  much  surprised  by  the 
fuUowing  advertisement,  which  I  find  in  therost- 
boy  of  tue  11th  instant,  and  again  repeated  in  the 
Postboy  of  the  15th : 

"  On  the  9th  of  October  next  will  be  mn  for  upon 
Colsehill-heath,  in  Warwickshire,  a  plate  of  six 
guineas  value,  three  heats,  by  any  horse,  mare,  or 
celding,  tliat  hath  not  won  above  the  value  of  52.; 
the  winning  horse  to  be  sold  fur  10/.,  to  carry  ten 
stone  weight,  if  fourteen  hands  high;  if  above  or 
under  to  carry  or  be  allowed  weii^ht  for  inches, 
and  to  be  entered  Friday  the  5th  at  the  Swan 
in  Colsehill,  before  six  iu  the  evening.  Also  a 
plate  of  less  value  to  be  run  for  by  asses.  The 
same  day  a  gold  ring  to  be  ^nned  for  by  men." 

The  first  of  these  diversions  that  is  to  be  ex- 
hibitCHi  by  the  10/.  race-horses,  may  probably  have 
its  use;  but  the  two  last,  in  which  the  asses  and 
men  are  concerned,  seem  to  me  altogether  extraor- 
dinary and  unaccountable.  Why  they  should 
keep  running  asses  at  Colsohill,  or  how  making 
mouths  turn  to  account  in  Waru'lckfthirc,  more 
tlian  in  any  other  parts  of  England,  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. I  have  looked  over  all  the  Olympic 
games,  and  do  not  find  anything  in  them  like  an 
ass-race,  or  a  match  at  gnnuiiig.  However  it  be, 
I  am  informed  that  Miveral  asses  arc  now  kept  in 
budy-clothos,  and  sweated  every  morning  upon 
the  heath;  and  that  all  the  country  fellows  witJiin 
ten  miles  uf  the  Swan  grin  an  hour  or  two  in 
their  gln.«scs  every  morning,  in  order  to  qualify 
ihem-selves  for  the  9th  of  October.  The  prise 
which  is  proposed  to  be  erinued  for  has  raised 
such  an  ambition  among  Oie  common  people  of 
out-grinning  one  another,  that  many  very  discern- 
ing persons  are  afraid  it  should  spoil  most  of  the 
faces  in  the  county;  and  that  a  Warwickshire 
man  will  be  known  by  his  grin,  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics imagine  a  Kentish  man  is  by  his  tail.  The 
gold  riiiK,  which  is  made  the  prize  of  deformity,^ 
18  just  the  rcverjjc  of  the  golden  apple  that  was* 
formerly  made  the  prize  of  beauty,  and  should 
carry  for  its  posy  the  old  motto  inverted  : 


tt 


JMur  tetriori. 


tf 


Or,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  com- 
batants. 

The  fHirhtfiiirrt  grinner 

Ue  the  winner. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  would  advise  a  Dutch 
painter  to  be  present  at  this  ereat  controverey  of 
races,  in  order  to  make  a  collection  oi  the  most 
remarkable  grins  that  shall  bo  there  exhibited. 
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I  must  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I  lateljr 
n>ccive<l  of  one  of  these  grinning  matches  from  a 
gentleman,  who,  upon  reading  the  above-men- 
lioned  advertisement,  entertained  a  coffee-houbc 
with  the  following  narrative : — ^Upon  the  taking 
of  Namur,  aniid^t  other  public  rejoicings  made 
on  that  occasion,  there  waa  a  gold  r'uis  given  by 
a  whig  justice  of  peace  to  be  grinned  for.  The 
first  comniititor  tliat  entered  the  lists  was  a  bl:ick 
swartliy  Frenchman,  who  accidentally  passed  that 
way;  and  being  a  man  naturally  of  a  withered 
looK,  and  hard  features,  promised  himself  good 
success.  Ue  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  thq  great 
point  of  view,  and  looking  upon  the  company  like 
Milton's  Death, 


Urinn'd  horribly  ft  Kb^tly  umile  > 


His  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each 
side  of  his  face,  that  he  showed  twenty  teeth  at  a 

gin,  and  put  the  country  in  some  pain,  lest  a 
reigner  should  carry  away  the  honor  of  the  day; 
but  up<m  a  farther  trial  they  found  he  was  master 
only  of  the  merry  grin. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was  a  malcon- 
tent  in  those  days,  and  a  ijp^at  inastiT  in  the  whole 
art  of  grinnini^*  but  particularly  excelled  in  the 
angry  grin.  He  did  his  part  so  well,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  made  half  a  auzen  women  miscarry; 
but  the  justice  l)ein^  apprised  by  one  who  stood 
near  him,  that  the  fellow  who  j^riimed  in  his  face 
was  a  Jacobite,  and  Iwing  unwilling  that  a  dipaf- 
fected  person  should  win  the  gold  ring,  and  be 
looked  upon  as  the  best  grinner  in  the  country,  he 
ordered  tne  oaths  to  be  tiMidered  unto  him  upon 
his  quitting  the  table,  which  the  c^rinner  refusing, 
he  was  set  aside  as  an  unqualified  person.  There 
were  several  other  erote.sque  fiu^ures  that  pre- 
sented themselves,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  describe.  I  must  not  however  omit  a  plow- 
man, who  lived  in  the  further  part  of  the  country, 
and  being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  Icmg  lantern- 
jaws,  wrung  his  face  into  such  ahidiH)us  grimace, 
that  ever)'  feature  of  it  appearc<i  under  a  different 
distortion.  The  whole  company  stood  a.««tonished 
at  such  a  C4)m plicated  grin,  and  were  ready  to 
assign  the  prixe  to  him,  had  it  not  IxK^n  proved 
by  one  of  his  antagonists,  that  he  had  priicticed 
with  verjuice  for  some  days  before,  and  had  a 
crab  found  gpon  him  at  the  very  time  of  grinning; 
upon  which  the  best  judges  of  grinning  declared 
it  as  their  opinion,  tJiat  he  was  not  to  oe  looked 
upon  as  a  fair  grinner,  and  then*fore  ordered  him 
to  be  set  aside  as  a  cheat. 

The  prize,  it  seem«$,  at  length  fell  upon  a  cob- 
bler, Giles  Oorgon  by  name,  who  produced  seve- 
ral new  grins  of  his  own  invention,  having  been 
used  to  cut  faces  for  many  years  together  over  his 
last.  At  the  very  first  grin  he  cast  every  human 
feature  out  of  his  countenance,  at  the  second  he 
became  the  face  of  a  spout,  at  the  third  a  baboon, 
at  the  fourth  the  head  of  a  bass  viol,  and  at  tlie 
fifth  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  The  whole  assembly 
wondered  at  his  accomplihhmentA,  and  bestowed 
the  ring  on  him  unanimously;  but  what  he  esteem- 
ed more  than  all  the  n*^t,  a'country  wench,  whom 
he  had  wooed  in  vain  for  above  five  years  before, 
was  so  charmed  with  his  grins,  and  the  applauses 
which  he  received  on  all  sides,  that  she  married 
him  the  week  following,  and  to  this  day  wears 
the  prize  upon  her  finirer.  the  cobbler  having 
made  use  of  it  as  his  weilding-ring. 

This  paper  might  perhaps  seem  very  imperti- 
nent, if  it  vrew  serious  in  the  conclusion.  It 
would  neverSieless  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  the  patrons  of  this  monstrous  trial 
of  skill,  whether  or  no  they  are  not  guilty,  in 
Mue  measure,  of  an  affront  to  thrir  nieeiei,  in 


treating  after  this  manner  the  "human  fri 
divine,^'  and  turning  that  part  of  as,  which  h; 
so  great  an  image  impressed  upon  it,  into  the  ii 
age  of  a  monkey;  whether  the  raising  such  siL 
competitions  among  the  i^orant,  proposing  prin 
for  such  useless  accomplishments,  filling  ^e  eoi 
mon  people's  heads  with  such  senseless  ambition 
and  inspiring  them  with  such  absurd  ideas  of  s 
periority  and  pre-eminence  has  not  in  it  aomethii 
immoraLi,  as  well  as  ridiculous. — ^L. 
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IIsBo  mMnini  et  Tirtnm  fhutrft  ooatendera  Thjmta. 

Vim.  itcl..  Til,  m. 

The  whole  debate  in  momory  I  reteln. 

When  Thjniii  iur«,-ued  warmly,  but  in  T^n.— P. 

There  is  scarce  anything  more  common  thj 
animosities  between  parties  that  cannot  aubai 
but  by  their  agreement :  this  was  well  rcpresenti 
in  the  sedition  of  the  members  of  the  human  boc 
in  the  old  Roman  fable.*  It  is  often  the  case  i 
lesser  confederate  states  against  a  superior  povi 
which  are  hardly  held  together  though  their  un 
nimity  is  necessary  for  their  common  safety  ;  ai 
this  is  always  the  case  of  the  landed  and  tradii 
interests  of  Great  Britain :  the  trader  is  fed  I 
the  product  of  the  land,  and  the  landed  man  ct 
not  oe  clothed  but  by  the  skill  of  the  trader;  ai 
yet  those  interests  are  ever  jarring. 

We  had  last  winter  an  instance  of  this  at  o 
club,  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  Andn 
Freeport,  between  whom  there  is  generally  a  oc 
stant,  though  friendly,  opposition  of  opinions, 
happened  that  one  of  the  company,  in  an  hieto 
cal  di.<<course,  was  observing  that  Carthagini 
faith  was  a  proverbial  phrase  to  intimate  bref 
of  leagues.    Sir  Roger  said  it  could  hardly 
otherwise :  that  tlie  Carthaginians  were  the  (^reat 
traders  in  the  world;  and  as  gain  is  the  chief  c 
of  such  a  people,  they  never  pursue  any  othi 
the  means  to  it  arc  never  regarded  :  the^  will,  i 
comes  easily,  ^t  money  honestly;  but  if  not,  ti 
will  not  scruple  to  attain  it  by  fraud,  or  cozcni 
and  indeed,  what  is  the  whole  business  of 
trader's  account,  but  to  overreach  him  who  tn 
to  his  memor)'  ?    But  were  that  not  so,  what  « 
there  ^rcat  and  noble  be  expected  from  him  wt 
attention   is  forever  fixed    upon    balancing 
books,  and  watching  over  his  expenses?    Ani 
best,  let  frugality  and  parsimony  be  the  virtue 
the  merchant,  how  much  is  his  punctual  deal 
below  a  gentleman's  charity  to  the  poor,  or  ho 
tality  among  his  neighbors  I 

Captain  Sentry  observed  Sir  Andrew  very  < 
gent  m  hearing  Sir  Roger,  and  had  a  mind  to ' 
the  discourse,  by  taking  notice — in  general,! 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  parts  of  human  soci 
there  was  a  secret,  though   unjust  way,  an 
men,  of  indulging  the  setHh?  of  ill-nature  and  e 
bv  comparing  their  own   state   of  life   to 
o!*  another,  and  grudging  the   approach  of  ' 
neighbor  to  their  own  happiness ;  and,  on 
other  side,  he,  who  is  less  at  his  eaae,  repin 
the  other,  who  he  thinks  has  unjustly  the  ad* 
age  over  him.     Thus  the  civil  and  military 
look  upon  each  other  with  much  ill-naturo 
soldier  repines  at  the  courtier's  power,   anc 
courtier  rallies  the  soldier's  honor  ;  or,  to 
to  lower  instances,  the  private  men  in  the  ] 
and  foot  of  an  anny.  the  carmen  and  coachm 
the  citT  streets,  mutually  look  upon  each 
with  ill-will,  when   ihov  .ire  in  com  pet  it  io 
quarters,  or  the  way  in  tficir  respective  motic 
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"  It  is  very  well,  good  captain,"  intemipted  Sir 
Andrew:  "  yoii  may  attempt  to  turn  tko  diMCuurve 
if  you  think  ^% ;  but  I  must  however  have  a  word 
or  two  with  Sir  Roger,  who,  I  see,  thinks  he  has 
paid  me  off,  and  bi'cn  very  severe  upon  the  mer- 
chant.    I  shall  not,"  coutinued  he,  *'  at  this  time 
7«iiiiud  Sir  Roger  of  the  groat  aud  noble  monu- 
ments of  charity  aud  public  spirit,  which  have 
been  erected  by  merchants  since  the  refunnaiion, 
but  at  present  content  myself  with  what  he  allows 
us.  parsimony  and  frugality.     If  it  were  consist- 
ent with  the  quality  of  so  ancient  a  baronet  as  Sir 
Roger,  to  keep  an  account,  or  measure  things  by 
the  most  infallible  way,  that  of   numbers,   he 
would  prefer  our  parsimony  to  his  hospitality.    If 
to  drina  so  many  hogsheads  is  to  be  hospitable, 
we  do  not  contend  for  the  fame  of  that  virtue : 
but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
to  many  artificers,  at  work  ten  days  together  by 
my  appinntmcnt,or  so  many  peasants  made  merry 
on  Sir  Roger's  charge,  are  the  men  more  obliged  ? 
I  believe  the  families  of  the  artificers  will  thank 
me  more  than  the  household  of  the  peasants  shall 
Sir  Roger.     Sir  Roger  gives  to  his  men,  but  I 
l^ace  mine  above  the  necessity  or  obligation  of 
my  bounty.     I  am  in  very  little  pain  for  the  Ro- 
man proverb  upon  the  Carthaginian  traders ;  the 
Romans  were  tlieir  professed  enemies ;  I  am  only 
lorry  no  Carthainnian  histories  have  come  to  our 
hands ;  we  might  have  been  taught  perhaps  by 
them  some  proverbs  against  the  Roman  generosi- 
ty, in  fighting  for,  and  bestowing,  other  people's 
nods.     But  since  Sir  Ru^r  has  taken  occasion, 
from  an  old  proverb,  to  i>e  out  of  humor  with 
Berehanta.  it  should  be  no  offense  to  offer  one  not 
quite  so  old  in  their  defense.    When  a  man  hap- 
pens to  break  in  Holland,  they  say  of  him,  thut 
'he  has  not  kept  true  accounts.'      This  phrase, 
perhaps,  among  us  would  appear  a  soft  or  humo- 
loas  way  of  speaking,  but  with  that  exact  nation 
it  bears  the  highest  reproach.    For  a  man  to  be 
Mistaken  in  the  cnlculation  of  his  oxpeiisc,  in  his 
^lity  to  answer  future  demands,  or  to  be  imper- 
tinently sanguine  in  putting  his  credit  to  too  great 
idvenmre.  are  all  instances  of  as  much  infamy,  as 
vith  gayer  nations  to  be  failing  in  courage,  or 
common  honeffty. 

**  Numbers  arc  so  much  the  measure  of  every- 
tking  that  is  valuable,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
dnoonstrate  the  succi'ss  of  any  action,  or  the  pru- 
dence of  any  undertakini^  without  ihein.     I  xay 
this  in  answ'er  to  what  Sir  Roger  is  plcaHinl  to  say, 
'that  little  that  is  truly  noble  can  lx>  expect^'d  from 
ose  who  is  ever  poring  on  his  cash-book,  or  bal- 
lacing  his  accounts.'    When  I  have  my  rut  urns 
liom  abroad,  I  can  tell  to  a  ^<hilling,  by  the  help 
of  uombers,  the  pn»fit  or  loss  by  my  adventure  ; 
but  I  ought  also  to  b«!  able  lo  show  that  I  had 
Kaion  for  making  it,  either  from  my  own  ex{ieri- 
coee,  or  that  of  other  people,  or  from  a  n'asonable 
pnsnmptiun  that  my  rfturn.s  will  b<{  sufficient  to 
inswer  my  ezpensf;  and  hazard  ;  and  this  is  ncfver 
U>  be  (lone  without  the  skill  of  numlxTs.     For  iii- 
rtanop.  if  I  am  tr>  trade  to  Turkey,  I  c»ui;ht  h4'fcire- 
hsad  to  know  the  demand  of  our  ma nn fact u res 
Acre.  a»  well  as  of  their  silks,  in  En;;Ian(i.  and 
the  customary  prices  that  are  given  for  both  in 
mch  country.'    I  ou:;ht  to  have  a  clear  knowl(>d;*;e 
sC  ibyc  matters  befonthaiid.  that  I  may  presume 
upon  sufficient  returns  to  answer  tlie  charge  of  the 
cvgo  I  have  fitted  out,  the  freii^ht  and  insurance 
out  and  home,  the  customs  to  the  Queen,  and  the 
intcTe^t  of  my  own  monev,  and  beside  all  tlifs4.> 
txpensea  a  leasonaMe  pro^t  to  myself     Now  what 
la  there  of  scandal  in  this  skilfY    Wliat  has  the 
■w?thant  done,  that  he  should  be  so  little  in  the 
good  graooi  of  Sir  Roger?    He  throws  down  no 


man's  inclosures,  and  tramples  upon  no  man's 
corn  ;  he  takes  nothing  from  the  inuustriuus  labo- 
rer ;  he  pays  the  poor  man  for  his  work  ;  he  com 
municates  his  profit  with  mankind  ;  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  cargo,  and  the  manufacture  of  his 
returns,  he  furnishes  employuK'nt  and  subsistence 
to  great<.*r  numbers  than  the  richest  nobleman;  and 
even  the  nobleman  is  obliged  to  him  for  finding 
out  foreign  markets  for  the  produce  of  his  estate, 
and  for  making  a  great  addition  to  his  rents  ;  and 
yet  it  is  certain  that  none  of  all  these  tilings  could 
be  done  by  him  without  the  exercise  of  his  skill  in 
numbers. 

"  This  is  the  economy  of  the  merchant ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  gentleman  must  be  the  same,  un- 
less, by  scorning  to  bo  the  steward,  he  resolves  the 
stewanl  shall  be  the  gentleman.  The  ^ntlcman, 
no  more  than  the  merchant,  is  able,  without  the 
help  of  numbers,  to  account  for  the  success  of  any 
action,  or  the  prudence  of  any  adventure.  If  for 
instance,  tlio  chase  is  his  whole  adventure,  his 
only  returns  must  be  the  stag's  horns  in  the  great 
hall,  and  the  fox's  nose  upon  the  stable-door. 
Without  doubt  Sir  Roj^er  knows  the  full  value  of 
these  returns  ;  and  if  oefon^hand  he  had  compu- 
tcMl  the  charges  of  the  chase,  a  giMitleman  of  his 
discreticm  would  certainly  have  hanged  up  all  his 
duf^a  ;  he  would  never  have  brought  uack  so  many 
fine  horses  to  the  kennel ;  he  would  never  have 
gone  so  often,  like  a  blast,  over  fields  of  corn.  If 
such  too  had  been  the  conduct  of  all  his  ancestors, 
he  might  truly  have  boasted  at  this  day,  that  the 
antiquity  of  his  family  had  never  been  sullied  by 
a  trade :  a  merchant  had  never  been  permitted  with 
his  whole  estate  to  purchase  room  for  his  picture 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Coverley's,  or  to  claim  his 
descent  from  tlic  maid  of  honor.  But  it  is  very 
happy  for  Sir  Ro^r  tliat  tlie  merchant  paid  so 
dear  for  his  ambition.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
many  otlier  gentlemen  to  tuni  out  of  the  seats  of 
their  ancestors,  to  make  way  for  such  new  masters 
as  have  been  more  exact  m  their  accounts  than 
themselves;  and  certainly  he  des«»rves  the  estate 
a  great  deal  lx>tUir  who  has  got  it  by  his  industry, 
than  he  who  has  lost  it  by  his  negligence." 


No.  175.]    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20, 1711. 


Proximufi  a  terlU  IgnlJi  (iof.'uditur  iei?K». 

oriu.  I(i>in.  .\rui.,  t,  62^. 

To  fiiTe  your  hou-e  ftt)in  npl^lib'riiiic  firr  !■*  Imnl.— Tats. 

I  SHALL  this  day  entertain  my  readers  with  two 
or  three  letters  1  have  received  from  my  corros- 
pondentx:  tht;  first  discovers  to  me  a  siM-cies  of 
females  which  have  hillicrto  escaped  my  notice, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Ma.  Spkitator, 

**  I  am  a  young  gentleman  of  a  competent  for- 
tune, and  a  sufficient  ta^^te  of  h'arnin<c,  to  sp<'nd 
five  OT  six  hours  v.wry  ilay  very  agn-i-ahly  among 
'  my  ls>oks.     That  1  nunht'  have  nothing  to  divert 
me  from  my  studies,  and  to  avoid  the  iiois(;s  of 
.  coaches  amf  chairmen.  1  have  taken  l<Mlgings  in  a 
I  very  narrow  street  not  far  from  Whilrhall  ;  Init  it 
I  is  niy  misfortune  to  be  so  poMitJ,  that  my  liwltf- 
<  ings  are  dinrctly  op{xi«iit«*  lo  thi»se  of  a  Ji'JH.'In*]. 
I  You  are  to  know.  Sir,  that  a  .J<'w?Ih'1  (ho  callii]  by 
;  the  neighlnirhood  from  di^pLiying  Iht  iM>rnicious 
:  charms  at  her  window)  ajiiN'ars  constantly  dresM'^i 
!  at  her  sa**h.  and  has  a  tliouHand  litth*  Irirks  and 
foolerieN  to  attract  the  <'ycs  of  all  the  idle  young 
fellows  in  the  neigh lif>rhoo<l.     I  liav**  m-^mi  more 
\  than  six  f>ers<jns  at  once  from  tlu-ir  w  vera  I  win- 
i  dows  observing  the  JexeUd  I  am  uow  (Ximplaining 
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of .  I  at  first  looked  on  her  mjself  with  the  high 
eat  contempt,  coiild  diTert  myself  with  her  airs  for 
half  an  hour,  and  afterward  take  up  mj  Plutarch 
with  great  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  but  was  a  little 
Texed  to  find  that  in  less  than  a  month  she  had 
conHidcrably  stolen  upon  my  time,  so  that  I  re- 
■olved  to  look  at  her  no  more.  But  the  Jezebel, 
who.  as  I  suppose,  might  think  it  a  diminution  to 
her  honor  to  nave  the  number  of  her  gazers  les- 
■ened,  resolved  not  to  part  with  me  so,  and  began 
to  play  BO  many  new  tricks  at  her  window,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  tu  forbear  observing  her.  I 
verily  believe  she  put  herself  to  the  expense  of  a 
new  wax  baby  on  purpose  to  plague  mc  ;  she  usihI 
to  dandle  aitd  play  with  this  figure  as  imperti- 
nently as  if  it  had  been  a  real  child :  sometimes 
the  would  let  fall  a  glove  or  a  piu-cushiou  in  the 
■treet,  and  shut  or  open  her  ca.semeut  throe  or  four 
times  in  a  mi  note.  When  I  had  almost  weaned 
myself  from  tliis,  she  came  in  her  shift  sleeves, 
and  dresiicd  at  the  window.  I  had  no  way  left, 
but  to  let  down  the  curtains,  which  I  submitted 
to,  though  it  considerably  darkened  my  room,  and 
was  pleased  to  think  that  I  had  at  last  got  the  bet- 
ter ot  her ;  but  was  surprised  the  next  morning  to 
hear  her  talking  out  of  her  window  quite  across 
the  street,  with  another  woman  that  lod'ires  over 
me.  I  am  since  informiMl  that  she  made  her  a 
visit,  and  got  acquainted  with  her  within  three 
hours  after  the  fall  of  my  window-curtains. 

"  Sir,  I  am  plaguei^  every  moment  in  the  day, 
one  wiiy  or  other,  in  my  own  chambers  ;  and  tne 
Jezebel  hafl  the  hatixfaction  to  know,  that  though 
I  am  not  IfM>king  at  her.  I  am  listening  to  her  im- 
pertinent dialogues,  that  pans  over  my  head.  I 
would  immediately  change  mv  lodgings,  but  that 
I  think  it  might  look  like  a  plain  confession  that 
I  am  conquere«l ;  and  beside  this.  1  am  told  that 
most  quarters  of  the  town  are  infested  with  these 
creatures.  If  they  arc  so,  I  am  sure  it  is  such  an 
abuse,  as  a  lover  of  learning  and  silence  ought  to 
take  notice  of.  *'  I  am,  Sir,  yours,"  etc. 

I  am  afraid  by  some  lines  in  this  letter,  that  mv 
Toung  Htudi*nt  is  touclu>d  with  a  diistemper  which 
nc  hardly  seems  to  dream  of,  and  is  t(K>  far  gone 
in  it  to  receive  advice.  However.  1  shall  animad- 
vert in  due  time,  on  the  abuse  which  he  mentions, 
having  myself  observed  a  nest  of  Jezebels  near 
tlie  Temple,  who  make  it  their  diversion  to  draw 


we  came  to  Chelaea.  I  had  ■ome  small  mueei 
while  we  were  eating  choeae-cakes ;  but  eomin 
home,  he  renewed  his  attacks  with  his  former  goo 
fortune,  and  equal  diversion  to  the  whole  compj 
ny.  In  short.  Sir,  I  mast  ingenuously  own  that 
never  was  so  handled  in  all  my  life ;  and  to  con 

Slete  my  misfortune,  I  am  since  told  that  the  but 
ushed  with  his  late  victoiy,  has  made  a  visit  < 
two  to  the  dear  object  of  my  wishes,  so  that  I  ai 
at  once  in  danger  of  losing  all  my  pretensions  t 
wit,  and  my  mistress  into  the  bargain.  This,  Si 
is  a  true  account  of  my  present  troubles,  whie 
you  are  the  more  obliged  to  assist  me  in,  as  yo 
were  yourself  in  a  ^p'eat  measure  the  cause  o 
them,  Dy  recommendm?  to  us  an  instrument,  an 
not  instructing  us  at  tne  same  time  how  to  [da 
upon  it 

"  I  have  been  thinking  whether  it  might  not  t 
highly  convenient,  that  all  butts  should  wear  a 
inscription  afiixed  to  some  part  of  their  bodiv 
showing  on  which  side  they  are  to  be  come  a 
and  if  any  of  them  are  persons  of  unequal  ten 
pers,  there  should  be  some  method  taken  to  infbn 
the  world  at  what  time  it  is  safe  to  attack  thci 
and  when  you  had  bebt  let  them  alone.  But,  aul 
mitting  these  matters  to  your  more  serious  conaii 
eration, 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours/'  etc 

I  have,  indeed,  seen  and  heard  of  several  yoni 
gentlemen  under  the  same  misfortune  with  b 
present  correspondent.  The  best  mle  I  can  b 
clown  for  them  to  avoid  the  like  calamities  for  t) 
future,  is  thoroughly  to  consider,  not  only  whotl 
their  companions  are  weak,  but  whether  tnemaelf 
are  wits. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  Ezeti 
I  and  being  credibly  informed  that  what  it  contai 
,  is  matter  of  fact,  I  shall  give  it  my  readers  as 
was  sent  to  me : 


"  Ma.  SpKCTATOa, 


Exeter,  Sept  7 


emp 

up  the  eyes  of  youu;;^  Templars.  Uiat  at  tlie  same 
time  they  may  sec  them  stumble  in  an  unlucky 
gutter  which  runs  under  the  window. 

"Mb.  SpECTAToa, 

*'  I  have  lately  read  the  conclusion  of  your  forty- 
seventh  speculation  upon  butts  with  great  plea- 
sure and  have  ever  since  been  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  one  of  those  gi-ntlcnien  is  extremely  neces- 
sary to  enliven  conversation.  I  had  an  eiite;'tain- 
ment  last  week  npon  the  water  for  a  lady  to  whom 
I  make  my  addresses,  with  several  of  our  friends 
of  both  sexes.  To  divert  the  company  in  general, 
and  to  show  my  mistress  in  particular  my  gtMiius 
for  raillery,  I  took  one  of  the  most  celebrated  butts 
in  town  along  with  me.  It  in  with  the  utmost 
shame  and  confusion  that  I  must  acquaint  you 
with  the  sequel  of  my  adventure.  As  soon  as  we 
were  got  into  the  boat,  I  played  a  sentence  or  two 
St  my  butt,  which  1  thought  vei^  smart,  when  my 
ill-eenius,  who  I  verily  lielieve  inspiriKl  him  pure- 
ly lor  my  destruction,  suggested  to  him  snch  a  re- 
ply, as  got  all  the  laughter  on  his  side.  I  was 
dashed  at  so  unexpected  a  turn ;  which  the  butt 
perceiving,  resolved  not  to  let  me  recover  myself, 
and  pursuing  his  victoTV,  rallied  and  tossed  me  in 
4  most  imiiwreifiil  ana  barbarous  manner  until 


"  You  were  pl<^a8ed  in  a  late  speculation  to  ti 

notice  of  the  inconvenience  we  lie  under  in  t 

country,  in  not  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  1 

fashions.    But  there  is  another  misfortune  wk 

i  we  are  8ubj<i>ct  to,  and  is  no  less  grievous  than ' 

I  former,  which  has  hitherto  escaped  your  obser 

I  tion.     I  mean  the  having  things  palmed  upon 

for  London  fashions,  which  were  never  once  ha 

of  there. 

"A  lady  of  this  place  had  some  time  sine 
box  of  the  newest  riobons  sent  down  by  the  col 
Whether  it  was  her  own  malicious  invention 
the  wantonness  of  a  London  milliner,  I  am 
able  to  inform  you ;  but,  among  the  rest,  tl 
was  one  cherry-colored  ribbon,  consist iiijU;  of  ak 
half  a  dozen  yards,  made  up  in  the  ngure  c 
small  headdress.    The  aforesaid  lady  had  the 
surance  to  afiirm,  amid  a  circle  of  female  inq 
itors  who  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  1 
that  this  was  the  newest  fashion  worn  at  co 
Accordin(f1y,  the  next  Sunday,  we  had  several 
males,  wno  came   to  church   with   their   hn 
dressed  wholly  in  ribbons,  and  look(*d  like 
many  victims  ready  to  be  sacrificed.     This  is 
a  reigning  mode  among  us.    At  the  same  tioM 
have  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  take  the  libert 
appear  in  all  public  places  without  any  butffoi 
their  coats,  which  they  supply  with  several  1 
silver  hasps,  though  our  freshest  advices  I 
London  make  no  mention  of  any  such  fassh 
and  we  are  sometimes  shy  of  affording  matL 
the  button -makers  for  a  second  petition. 

'*  What  I  would  humbly  propose  to  the  publ 
that  there  may  be  a  society  erected  in  LondkM 
oonaiat  of  the  most  skillful  persons  of  both  si 
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far  the  inspMtion  of  modes  •nd  fashions ;  and !  vet  thcro  is  not  soeh  a  sUve  in  Tnrkey  aa  I 
that  hereafter  no  penon  or  persons  shall  prLitunie  ;  am  to  mj  dear.  She  has  a  good  share  of  wit»  and 
to  appear  Hiii^larljr  habtt«d  in  anj  pan  of  the  '  is  what  yon  call  a  yery  pretty  agreeable  woman, 
eonntrr.  withu.it  a  le^stiiiioiiial  from  the  aforesaid  |  I  perfectly  dote  on  her,  and  my  affection  to  her 
society,  that  their  drL>ss  is  answerable  to  the  mode  eives  me  all  t^e  anxieties  inuu^inable  but  that  of 
at  London.  By  this  means,  Sir,  we  shall  know  a  {  jealousy.  Ifybeiug  thus  conndcnt  of  her,  I  take. 
little  whereabout  we  are.  i  aa  much  as  I  can  judge  of  my  heart,  to  be  the  rea- 

"  Jf  you  cunld  brin^  this  matter  to  bear,  you  I  son,  that  whatever  she  does,  though  it  be  ever  so 
woaM  very  much  obli^  great  numbers  of  jour  >  much  against  my  inclination,  there  is  still  left 


eoQUtry  frieud:« :  and  uiuoiig  the  rest,  your  very 
humble  servant, 
Z.  "Jack  Modish." 


Vo.  176.]     FRIDAT,  SETTEMDKR  21.  1711. 


pvmUlo  (chultOB  mm),  iota  menim  sai. 

Luo.,  Iv,l]u5. 
A  Uttls^  pnt^>  ^tty,  channing  aha! 


Tbiee  are,  in  tlie  following  letter  matters,  which 
I,  a  bachelor,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  arti^uaiuted 
with  :  therefore  shall  not  preLpud  to  explain  upon 
ift  until  farther  consideration,  bu*:  leave  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  express  his  condition  his  own  wa}'. 

"  Ha.  SrecTAToa, 

'*I  do  not  deny  but  you  appear  in  many  of 
jour  papers  to  understand  human  life  pretty  well; 
BOt  there  are  very  many  things  which  you  cannot 
pMsibly  have  a  true  notion  of,  in  a  single  life, 
UMBM  are  such  as  res-pect  the-  married  state ;  other- 
wise 1  cannot  account  for  your  having  overlooked 
a  Terr  ^ood  sort  of  people,  which  are  commonly 
edh*a  in  scorn  'the  Hen-pecked.'  You  are  to 
oaderstand  that  I  am  one  or  thojie  innocent  mor 
fids  who  snffer  derision  under  that  word,  for  being 
gofemed  by  the  best  of  wives.  It  would  be 
vorth  your  consideration  to  enter  into  the  nature 
qf  affection  itself,  and  tell  us,  according  to  your 
philocophy.  why  it  is  that  our  dears  shall  do  as 
&ey  will  with  us ;  shall  be  froward,  ill-natured, 
Morning  ;  sometimes  whine,  at  olhers  rail,  then 
ivooa  away,  then  come  to  life,  have  the  use  of 
neech  to  thie  jfreatevt  fluency  imaginable,  and  then 
mk  away  again,  and  all  (jocause  they  fear  we  do 
Mt  love  them  enough  ;  that  is,  the  poor  things 
hfve  us  so  lieanily,  tiiat  they  cannot  think  it  pos- 
liUe  wc  should  be  able  to  love  them  in  so  great 
1  degree,  which  makes  them  take  on  mo.  I  say, 
Sir,  a  true  goud-naturetl  man.  whom  rakes  and 
Hbertinuff  cnli  hen-pecked,  shall  fall  into  all  the»^; 
difierent,  modes  with  his  dear  life,  and  at  the  »>anie 
time  sec  tlr.'V  are  wholly  put  on  ;  and  yet  not  Ix^ 
hard-hc*artc'd  enough  to  tell  the  dear  good  creature 
that  she  i.s  a  hym^rite. 

"This  »i>rt  of  good  men  is  very  frequent  in  the 
populous  and  wealthy  city  of  1/Oiidon,  and  is  the 
buehen-pecki'-d  man.     I'he  kind  creature  cannot 


something  in  her  manner  that  is  amiable.  She 
will  sometimes  look  at  me  with  an  assumed  gran- 
deur, and  pretend  to  resent  that  1  have  not  had 
respect  enough  for  her  opinion  in  such  an  in- 
stance in  company.  I  cannot  but  smile  at  the 
pretty  anger  she  is  in,  and  then  die  pretends  she 
IS  used  like  a  child.  In  a  word,  our  great  debate 
is,  which  has  the  superiority  in  point  of  under- 
standing. She  is  eternally  forminff  an  argumenfc 
of  debiiSe :  to  which  1  very  indolently  answer, 
'  Thou  art  mighty  pretty.'  To  this  she  answers, 
'  All  the  world  out  you  think  I  have  as  much 
sense  as  yourself.'  I  repeat  to  her,  'Indeed  you 
are  pretty.'    Upon  this  there  is  no  patience ;  she 


intem]>erate  ra^Y'  this  is  an  argument  that 
never  fails,  'indeed,  my  dear,'  says  she,  'you 
make  me  road  sometimes,  so  you  do,  with  the  silly 
way  you  have  of  treating  me  like  a  pretty  idiot.' 
Well,  what  have  I  got  by  putting  her  in  a  good 
humor?  Nothing,  but  that  I  must  convince  her 
of  my  good  opinion  by  my  practice ;  and  then  I 
am  to  give  her  possession  of  my  little  xes  \y 
money,  and,  for  a  day  and  a  half  following,  dis- 
like ail  she  dislikes,  and  extol  everything  sne  ap- 
proves, i  am  so  exquisitely  fond  of  this  darling, 
that  I  seldom  sec  any  of  my  friends,  am  uneaaj 
in  all  companies  till  I  sec  her  again  ;  and  when  1 
come  home  she  is  in  the  dumps,  because  she  saya 
she  is  sure  I  came  so  soon  only  because  I  think 
her  handsome.  I  dare  not  upim  this  occasion 
laugh ;  but  though  1  am  one  of  the  warmest 
churchmen  in  the  kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  rail  at 
the  times,  because  she  is  a  violent  Whig.  Upon 
this  we  talk  politics  so  hmg.  that  she  is  convinced 
I  kiss  her  for  her  wisdom.  It  is  a  common  prac* 
tice  with  me  to  ask  her  some  question  coucerninff 
the  constitution,  which  she  answers  me  in  genenu 
out  of  Harrington's  Oceana.  Then  I  commend 
her  strange  memory,  and  her  arm  is  immediately 
locked  ill  mine.  Wjiile  I  ki*ep  her  in  this  temper' 
she  plays  Ix'ftire  me,  sometimes  dancing  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  riK)m,  somelimcs  striking  an  air  at 
her  spinnet,  varying  her  posture  and  her  charms 
in  such  a  manner  tliat  I  am  in  continual  pleasure. 


break  throneh  his  kindne^tses  so  far  as  to  come  to    She  will  play  the  fool  if  I  allow  her  to  be  wise; 


but  if  she  suspects  1  like  her  for  her  trifling,  she 
immediately  grows  grave. 

"  These;  are  the  toils  in  which  I  am  taken,  and 

I  carry  off"  my  servitude  as  well  as  most  men; 

mher  than  Ik-  unea«v  for^  whole  month,  which    hut  my  application  to  you  is  in  behalf  of  the  hen- 


ID  explanation  with  the  tender  soul,  and  therefore 
geek  on  to  comfurt  her  when  notiiing  ails  her,  to 
q}pea.i«  her  when  she  is  not  an^ry,  and  to  give 
her  his  cash  when  he  knows  she  dcH*^not  want  it: 


comps'ited  }»v  harif -hearted  men,  the  space  of 

le  which  a  ?roward  woman  takes  to  come  to 
knelf,  if  you  have  courage  to  stand  out. 

••  There  arc  indeed  several  other  species  of  the 
ka-pccked.  and  in  my  opinion  ihey  ar(>  certainly 
0kebei»t  subjects  the  queen  has  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
lm 1  take  It  to  be  your  duty  to  keep  us  above 
JDOtempL 

"I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself  un<lrr- 
Mood  in  the  r*'prcsentation  of  a  hen-p^'cked  life. 
bat  I  shall  take  leave  to  give  you  an  account  of 
■jielf,  and  my  own  »:pouse.  You  ar(^  to  know 
Ihat  I  am  reckoned  no  fool,  have  on  several  orca- 
■iuni  been  tried  whether  I  will  take  ill-usage. 
•ad  the  erent  has  been  to  my  advantage;  and 


p<H:kcd  in  general,  and  I  desire  a  dissertation  from 
you  in  defense  of  us.  You  have,  as  I  am  informed, 
very  gtKKl  authorities  in  our  favor,  and  hope  yon 
will  not  omit  the  mention  of  the  renowned  So* 
crates,  and  his  philosophic  resignation  to  his  wife 
Xantippe.  This  would  be  a  very  ^ckkI  oflUce  to 
tile  world  in  general,  for  the  hen-pecked  are  im>w* 
erful  in  their  qualities  and  nuuilM-rs,  not  only  in 
cities,  but  in  courts ;  in  the  latU'r  they  are  ever 
the  most  ol)sequious,  in  the  f(»rmer  the  most 
wealthy  of  all  men.  When  you  have  considered 
wcdlocK  thoroughly,  you  ou^ht  to  cntiw  into  the 
suburbs  of  matnniony,  and  give  us  an  account  of 
the  thraldom  of  kind  keepers,  and  irresolute  lor- 
era ;  the  keepers  who  cannot  quit  their  fair  onta. 
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thoagh  they  see  their  ipproaehing  ruin  ;  the  lovers 
who  daro  not  marry,  though  tliey  kuow  they  never 
fthidl  be  happy  without  the  miatresiies  whom  thry 
cannot  purchase  on  other  terms. 

'*  What  will  be  a  greater  embMlishment  to  your 
discourKe  will  be,  Uiat  you  may  tiud  instances  of 
the  haughty,  tlie  proud,  the  frolic,  the  stubborn, 
who  art'  each  of  them  in  secret  downright  slaves 
to  their  wives  or  mistresses.  I  must  beg  of  3'ou 
in  f^e  last  place  to  dwell  upon  this,  that  the  wise 
and  valiant  in  all  ages  have  been  hen-pecked ; 
and  that  the  sturdy  tempers  who  arc  not  slaves  to 
affection,  owe  that  exemption  to  tlicir  ))eing  en- 
thralled by  ambition,  avarice,  or  some  moaner 
passion.  I  have  ten  thouftand  thousand  things 
more  to  say,  but  my  wife  sees  me  writing,  and 
will,  according  to  custom,  be  consulted,  if  I  do 
not  seal  this  immediately.  "  Yours, 

T.  "Nathaxuel  IlENaooeT." 
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Qain  cnim  bonun,  aat  fiace  di^us 
Arcane  qualom  Ccreris  vult  wm  mcerdon, 
Uila  aliena  Mbi  credat  mala? Juv.,  Sat.  rr,  140. 

Who  can  all  aenm  of  othen'  HIm  escape, 

It  but  a  brute,  at  beat,  in  human  ah^M. — ^Tatk. 

In  one  of  my  last  week's  papers  I  treated  of 
(TOod-naturc.  as  it  is  the  effect  of  constitution  ;  I 
aliaU  now  speak  of  it  as  a  moral  virtue.  The  first 
may  make  a  man  easy  in  himself  and  agreeable  to 
others,  but  implies  no  merit  in  him  that  is  pos- 
aessed  of  it.  A  man  is  no  more  to  bo  praised 
upon  tliis  account,  than  because  he  has  a  regular 
pulse,  or  a  good  dig^estion.  This  »x>d-nature, 
nowever,  in  the  constitution,  which  Mr.  Dryden 
somewhere  calls  a  **  niilkiuess  of  blood,"  is  an 
admirable  groundwork  for  the  other.  In  order, 
therefore^  tu  try  our  good- nature,  whether  it  arises 
firom  the  body  or  the  mind,  whether  it  be  founded 
in  the  animal  or  rational  part  of  our  nature  :  in  a 
word,  whether  it  l>c  such  as  is  entitled  to  any  other 
reward,  beside  tliat  secret  satisfaction  and  con- 
tentment of  mind  which  is  essential  to  it,  and  the 
kind  reception  it  procures  us  in  the  world,  we 
must  examine  it  by  tlie  following  rules : 

First;  whether  it  acts  with  steadiness  and  uni- 
formity in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  prosperity 
and  in  adversity  ;  if  otherwises  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  nothing  else  but  an  irradiation  of  tlie 
mind  fmra  somu  new  supply  of  spirits,  or  a  more 
kindly  circulation  of  the  oluod.  Sir  Francis  Baccm 
mentions  a  cunning  solicitor,  who  would  never 
ask  a  favor  of  a  great  man  before  dinner  ;  but  took 
care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time  when  the  party 
petitioned  had  his  mind  free  from  care,  ana  his 
appetites  in  good  humor.  Such  a  transient,  tem- 
porary good-nature  as  Uiis,  is  not  that  philan- 
thropy, that  love  of  mankind,  whidi  deserves 
the  title  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  next  way  of  a  man's  bringing  his  good- 
nature to  the  test,  is  to  consider  whether  it  operates 
according  to  the  rules  of  reason  and  duty  :  for  if, 
notwitlistanding  its  general  bencvolenc-e  to  man- 
kind, it  makes  no  distinction  between  its  objects, 
if  it  exerts  itself  promiscuously  toward  the  de- 
serving and  the  undeserving,  if  it  relieves  alike 
the  idle  and  the  indigent,  if  it  gives  itself  up  to 
the  first  petitioner  and  lights  upon  any  one  rather 
by  accident  than  choice,  it  may  pass  for  an  amiable 
instinct,  but  must  not  assume  the  name  of  a  moral 
Tirtue. 

The  third  trial  of  good-nature  will  be  the  ex- 
amining ourselves,  whether  or  no  we  are  able  to 
exert  it  to  our  own  disadvantage,  and  employ  it 
IMTofMr  objeets,  notwithstanding  any  little  pain. 


want,  or  inconvenience  which  may  arise  to  oar 
selves  from  it.  I  n  a  word ,  whether  we  are  willing 
to  risk  any  part  of  our  fortune,  our  reputation 
or  health,  or  ease,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
Amon^  all  these  expressions  'of  eood-natnze  1 
shall  single  out  that  which  goes  under  the  jsenem] 
name  of  charity,  as  it  consists  in  relieving  thi 
indigent ;  that  iMiing  a  trial  of  this  kind  whi^ 
offers  itself  to  us  almost  at  all  times,  and  in  vnr} 
place. 

I  should  propose  it  as  a  rule,  to  every  one  wfai 
is  provided  witn  any  competency  of  fortune  moul 
than  sufficient  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  lAj 
aside  a  certain  portion  of  his  income  for  the  na 
of  the  poor.  Ill  is  I  would  look  upon  as  an  ofti 
ing  to  Him  who  has  a  right  to  the  whole,  for  th 
use  of  those  whom,  in  the  passage  hereafter  ma 
tioned,  he  has  described  as  his  own  reprei>enti 
lives  upon  earth.  At  the  same  time  we  shoal 
manage  our  charity  with  such  prudence  and  cai 
tion,  that  we  may  not  hurt  our  own  friends  1 
relations,  wliile  we  are  doing  good  to  those  1^ 
are  strangers  to  us. 

This  may  possibly  be  explained  better  by  an  c 
ample  tlian  by  a  rufe. 

Eugenius  is  a  man  of  a  universal  good-naton 
and  generuus  beyond  the  extent  of  nis  fortan 
but  withal  so  prudent  in  the  economy  of  his  1 
fairs,  that  what  goes  out  in  charity  is  made  up  1 
g(M>d  management.    Eugeuius  has  what  the  w«r 
calls  jC2QU  a  year ;  but  never  values  himself  abo 
nine  score,  as  not  thinking  he  has  a  right  to  t 
tenth  part,  which  he  always  appropriates  to  ohi 
itable  uses.     To  this  sum  he  frequently  mak 
other  voluntary  additions,  insomuch  that  m  a  go 
year,  for  such  he  accounts  tliose  in  which  he  h 
been  able  to  make  greater  bounties  than  ordinal 
he  has  given  above  twice  that  sum  to  the  sidi 
and   indigent.     Eugenius  prescribes  to  himai 
many  particular  days  of  fasting  and  abstinea 
in  order  to  increase  his  private  bank  of  chad 
and  sets  aside  what  would  be  the  current  expeni 
of  those  times  for  the  use  of  the  poor.    He  ofl 
goes  afoot  where  his  business  calls  him,  and 
Uie  end  of  his  walk  has  given  a  shilling,  whi 
in  his  ordinary  methods  of  expense  would  hi 
gone  for  coach-liire,  to  Uie  first  necessitous  pen 
Uiat  has  fallen  in  his  way.    I  have  known  hi 
when  he  has  been  going  to  a  play  or  an  opi 
divert  the  money,  which  was  designed   for  t 
purpose,  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he  1 
met  with  m  the  street;  and  afterward  pass 
evening  in  a  coffee-house,  or  at  a  friend's  nra-si 
with  much  greater  satisfaction  to  himself,  than 
could  have  received  from  the  most  exquisite 
tertainments  of  the  theater.    By  these  means 
is  generous  without  impoverishing  himself,  1 
enjoys  his  estate  by  making  it  the  property 
others. 

There  are  few  men  so  cramped  in  their  pri^ 
affairs,  who  may  not  be  charitable  after  this  m 
ner,  without  any  disadvantage  to  themselves 
prejudice  to  their  families.  It  is  but  sonietl 
sacrificing  a  diversion  or  convenience  to  the  p 
and  turning  the  usual  course  of  our  expenses  : 
a  better  channel.  This  is,  I  think,  not  only 
.nost  prudent  and  convenient,  but  the  most  B 
torious  piece  u**  charity,  which  we  can  pa 
practice.  By  this  metnod,  we  in  some  mea 
share  the  necessities  of  the  poor  at  the  same  \ 
that  we  relieve  them,  and  make  ourselves  noi  i 
their  patrons,  but  their  fellow-sufferers. 

SirThomas  Brown,  in  the  last  part  of  hit 
ligio  Medici,  in  which  he  describes  his  chi 
in  several  heroic  instances,  and  witli  a  noble 
of  sentiment,  mentions  that  verse  in  the  Proy 
of  Solomon,  "He  that  giveth  to  the  poor.  In 
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lo  the  Liinl  :"•  There  in  more  rhetoric  in  that 
oiH)  (ieiiteiir«%  KavR  he,  ihun  in  a  library  uf  ser- 
lawua;  UiiJ,  iiidirvU,  if  ihufie  «uiitencc«  wen:  uiider- 
gluod  by  th«  reader,  wiih  the  Haiue  eiiipha.sis  as 
thej  are  delivered, by  ihe  author,  wc  needed  nut 
thoM  vuiunies  uf  inatructioiis,  but  might  be  hon- 
Mfc  by  an  epiiome.f 

This  pasaiigtt  of  Scripture  in,  indeed,  wonder- 
iuUj  penuaaive ;  but  1  ihink  the  isanic  thonj^ht  id 
earned  mudi  further  in  the  ^*ew  Te:»tameut, 
where  our  Savior  telld  us,  in  a  must  pathetic  man- 
mtr,  that  he  bhall  hereafter  regard  the  clothing  of 
the  naked,  the  feeding  of  the  uuugry,  and  the  vis- 
iting of  the  juipriaoura,  as  oAices  done  to  himself, 
•nd  reward  them  accordingly.^  Pursuant  to  tliose 
passers  iu  Uoly  Scripture,  I  have  somewhere 
met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  which 
haj  Ttery  much  pleased  me.  1  cannot  recollect  the 
words,  bat  the  sense  of  it  is  to  this  purpose : 
What  1  spent  I  lost ;  what  I  possessed  is  left  to 
Qthcn;  what  1  gave  away  remains  witli  mc.^ 

Since  1  am  thus  insensibly  engaged  in  sacred 
writ.  I  cannot  forbear  making  an  extract  of  bcv- 
oal  passaged  which  I  have  always  read  witli  great 
delight  iu  the  Uook  of  Job.  It  is  the  account 
which  that  huly  man  gives  of  Ids  behavior  in  llie 
days  of  his  pnwpehty,  and  if  considered  onlv  as 
a  human  coiupuMti«)n,  is  a  finer  picture  of  a  char- 
haUe  and  gimd-natured  man  tuau  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  author. 

"  Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the 
days  when  God  preserred  me :  wlien  his  candle 
Awed  upon  my  head,  and  when  by  his  light  I 
walked  ihrougb  darkness ;  when  the  Almighty 
vm  yet  with  me  ;  when  my  children  were  tSxtut 
mt;  when  1  wasdied  my  steps  with  butter,  and  the 
lick  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil. 

■*  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ; 
led  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me. 
Beeaaae  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
irtherlesfl,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
The  hleasiug  of  him  that  was  ifady  to  perisli 
CHDB  upon  me,  and  1  caused  the  widuw's  heart  to 
■Bg  for  joy.    I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet 
«w  I  to  the  lame;  1  was  a  father  lo  the  poor,  and 
the  cause  which  1  knew  not  1  searched  out,    Did 
■Dt  1  weep  f<ir  him  tliat  was  in  trouble  Y  was  nut 
■y  soul  grieved  for  the  poor  Y    Let  me  be  weigh- 
ed in  an  even  balance,  that  God  may  know  mine 
tmtffniy.     If  1  did  despise  the  caune  of  my  mau- 
■rrant  or  of  my  maid-M.'rvant  when  they  cuntcnd- 
id  with  Mie;  what  then  tthall  I  do  when  God  ri^ieth 
tpT  and  wlien  he  visiteth,  what  shall  1  answer 
umY     Did  nut  he  that  made  me  in  the  wumb, 
■aka  hiiu  i  and  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the 
VombT    if  1  have  withheld  the  p<Mir  frum  their 
dwire,  or  have  cauiM.*d  the  eyes  of  tlic  widow  to 
ful :  Or  have  eaten  my  niorHel  myself  alone,  and 
the  (atlierleSH  hath  not  eaten  lhenH>f :  If  I  have 
•sen  any  peri^h  fur  want  of  cloiliing,  or  any  ])our 
without  ciivering ;  If  hisi  luins  have  not  blensed 
Be,  and  if  he  were  nut  wanned  with  the  llecoe  uf 
tkj  hheep:  If  i  have  iifu-d  up  my  hand  again :it  the 
fttherie'^a.  when  1  saw  my  help  in  the  gate ;  then 
let  mine  arm  fall  frum  my  shunlder-blaule,  and 
■inc  arm  be  broken  from  the  bune.     If  1  have  re* 
jnieisl  at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated  me,  or 


lifted  up  myself  when  evil  found  him  :  (neither 
have  I  Huifered  my  mouth  to  sin,  by  wishing  a 
curse  to  his  soul).  The  stran^r  did  not  lodge  in 
the  street ;  but  1  opened  my  doors  to  Uie  traveler. 
If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  that  the  furrows 
likewise  tlierefore  complain :  If  I  have  eaten  the 
fruits  thereof  without  money,  or  have  caused  the 
owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life  ;  let  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley."* 
L. 
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>llRwn'«  Vyel.  X«did,  put  n,  net.  13,  t,  IGTiQ,  p.  29. 
iSlML,  xzv.  31,  et  4«q. 
|Tte«piUph  ftlludod  to  is  (or  ww)  in  St.  flcorKc'iiChurrh 
K  UMOMcr  ui  Vurkrliin,  and  ruui  in  ulJ  En;j(li«ii  tJiuk  :— 
Bum  DOW.  who  U  hMte  ?  That  I  spent,  that  1  had ; 

I,  Hebtn  of  lJOD(.aMeiv,  That  I  nre,  that  I  hare; 

Aad  Maivuwt  aj  toara  That  I  left,  that  I  lost. 

A.  D.  UT9. 
BofaortoB  Byrkis  who  in  this  worid  dli  reign  thimh 
I  and  itftn,  aad  jtt  Uvsd  not  oas. 


CiTll  to  his  wife.— I'opx. 
I  CANKOT  defer  taking  notice  of  this  letter  >— 

Mb.  Sfectatob, 

"  I  am  but  too  mod  a  judge  of  your  paper  of 
the  15th  instant,  wnich  is  a  master-piece  ;  Imean 
that  of  jealousy :  but  I  think  it  unworthy  of  you 
to  speaK  of  that  torture  in  the  breast  of  a  man, 
and  not  to  mention  also  the  pangs  uf  it  in  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  You  have  very  judiciously, 
and  with  the  greatest  penetration  imaginable^ 
considered  it  as  woman  is  the  creature  of  whom 
the  diffidence  is  raised  ;  but  not  a  word  of  a  man, 
who  is  so  unmerciful  as  to  move  j<*alousy  in  his 
wife,  and  not  care  whether  she  is  so  or  not.  It  is 
possible  you  may  not  believe  there  are  such  ty- 
rants in  the  world  ;  but  alas,  I  can  tell  you  of'^a 
man  who  is  ever  out  of  humor  in  his  wife's  com- 
pany, and  the  pleasantest  man  in  the  world  eveir- 
where  else  ;  the  greatest  hIovcu  at  home  when  dm 
appears  to  none  out  liis  family,  and  most  exactly 
well  dressed  in  all  other  places.  Alas,  Sir,  is  it  of 
course,  that  to  deliver  one's  self  wholly  into  a  man's 
power  without  possibility  of  appeal  to  any  other  ju- 
risdiction but  his  own  reflections,  is  so  little  an  ob- 
ligation to  a  giMitieman,  that  he  can  be  ofTended 
and  fall  into  a  rage,  becaut»e  ni^  heart  swells  tears 
into  my  eyes  when  I  sec  him  in  a  cloudy  moodt 
I  pretend  t«>  no  succor,  and  hope  for  no  relief  but 
from  hiuiHelf  ;  and  yet  he  thai  has  sense  and  jus- 
tice in  everything  else,  nover  reflectH,  that  to  come 
home  only  to  sle<*p  otf  an  intem|K'rance,  and 
Rpend  all  the  time  he  is  there  as  if  it  were  a  pun* 
ishment,  cannot  but  give  the  anguibh  nf  a  jealous 
mind.  He  always  leaves  his  home  as  if  lie  were 
u^oing  to  a  court-,  and  returns  as  if  he  were  enter- 
ing a  jail.  I  could  add  to  this,  tliat  from  his  com- 
pany and  his  Ubual  dlHCcnirse,  he  does  not  scruple 
being  thouglit  an  alkandoned  man,  as  to  liis  mo- 
rals. Yuur  own  imagination  will  hay  enough  to 
vou  concerning  thft  condition  of  me  his  wife;  and 
1  wish  yuu  would  be  so  good  as  to  represent  to 
him,  for  he  is  not  ill-natured,  and  reads  you 
much,  that  the  moment  I  hear  the  di>or  M^hut  after 
him,  I  throw  myself  upin  my  bed.  and  drt>wn 
tlie  cliild  he  is  ku  fond  of  with  my  tears,  and  often 
friirliien  it  with  my  cries  ;  that  1  cursi*  my  being; 
that  X  run  to  1113'  glass  all  over  bat  lied  in  sorrows, 
and  help  the  utterance  of  my  inward  anguish  by 
l>ehoKiing  the  gush  of  my  own  calamities  as  my 
tears  fall  from  iny  eyes.  This  h>oks  like  an  ima- 
gined picture  to  K'll  you,  but  indetnl  this  is  one  of 
my  pastimes.  Hitherto  I  have  only  told  you  the 
gener:d  temper  of  my  mind,  how  snail  I  give  you 
an  account  of  the  distraction  of  it?  Could  you 
but  conceive  how  cruel  I  am  one  moment  in  my 
rcsimtinent,  and  at  the  ensuing  minute  when  I 

Klace  him  in  the  condition  my  anger  would  bring 
im  to,  how  compassionate  ;   it  would  give  vou 
some  notion  how  miserable  I  am,  and  how  little  I 
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deaenrc  it  Wlien  I  remonatnite  with  the  greats 
tAt  gentleiicsA  that  is  possible  against  anbaiid- 
sointi  appearancM,  and  that  married  persons  arc 
undt*r  parlicular  rules ;  when  he  is  in  tne  be8t  hu- 
mor to  receive  this,  I  am  answered  only,  That  I 
expose  luy  own  reputation  and  sense  if  I  appear 
^salous.  I  wi^h,  good  Sir,  you  would  take  this 
into  serious  consideration,  and  admonish  hus- 
bands and  wiveM  what  terms  they  ought  to  keep 
toward  each  other.  Your  thouirhts  on  this  im- 
portant subject  will  hare  the  greatest  reward.  Miat 
which  descends  on  such  as  fiH^l  the  sorrows  ol  ihe 
afflicted.  Give  me  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 
"  Your  unfortunate  humble  servant, 

"  C£LINDA." 

I  had  it  in  my  thoughts,  before  I  received  the  let- 
ter of  thi<)  lady,  to  consider  this  dreadful  pa-ssion  in 
the  mind  of  a' woman;  and  the  smart  she  seems  to 
feel  docs  not  abate  the  inclination  I  had  to  recom- 
mend to  husbands  a  more  regtilar  behavior,  than  to 
ffive  the  most  exquisite  of  torments  to  thofte  who 
love  them,  nay,  whose  torments  would  be  abated 
if  they  did  not  love  them. 

It  IS  wonderful  to  observe  how  little  is  made  of 
this  inexpresKible  injury,  and  how  easily  men  get 
into  a  habit  of  being  least  aereeable,  where  they 
are  mo.st  obliged  to  be  so.  Bui  this  subject  de- 
serves a  distinct  speculation,  and  I  shall  observe 
for  a  day  or  two  the  behavior  of  two  or  three  hap- 
py pairs  I  am  acquaint<.'d  with,  before  1  protend 
to  make  a  system  of  conjugal  morality.  I  design 
in  the  first  place  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of  town, 
and  there  I  xnow  where  to  mttet  one  who  practices 
all  the  parts  of  a  fine  gentleman  in  the  auty  of  a 
huslMuid.  \Vlien  he  was  a  bachelor,  mnch  busi- 
neM  made  him  particularly  negli^nt  in  his  habit; 
but  now  there  i»  no  yuun^  lover  living  so  exact  in 
the  care  of  his  pernon.  One  who  asKed  why  he 
was  80  long  washing  his  mouth,  and  so  delicate 
in  the  choice  and  wearing  of  his  linen,  was  an- 
swered :  "  K<'cau.<>e  there  is  a  woman  of  merit 
obliged  to  receive  nic  kindly,  and  I  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  nie  to  make  her  inclination  go  along 
with  her  duty." 

If  a  man  would  give  himself  leave  to  think,  ho 
would  not  1h>  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  de- 
bauchery and  innocence  could  live  in  commerce 
together :  or  hope  that  flenh  and  blood  is  capable 
of  so  strict  an  alliance,  as  that  a  fine  woman  must 
go  on  to  improve  hers«elf  till  she  is  as  good  and  im- 
passive as  an  angel,  only  to  pnwerve  fidelity  to  a 
unite  and  a  satyr.  The'  lady  who  desires  roe  for 
her  sake  t^)  eiiu  one  of  my  papers  with  the  follow- 
ing lettttr,  I  am  pcrsuade'd  thinks  such  a  perseve- 
rance very  impracticable  : 

•*  HusBAxn, 

**  Slay  more  at  home.  I  know  where  you  visited 
at  seven  of  the  clock  on  Thursday  evening.  The 
eolonel  whom  jou  charged  mc  to  see  no  more  is  in 
town. 

T.  "  Maatha  Housewife." 
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Ontunc  iicolonim  n^ltant  HxpcrtU  tmf^: 
O'i-i  pnv'ercunt  nuyiAra  p'^iaota  riuunms 
Oum !  tulit  pamtuai  qui  uiino jit  utile  duld, 
L  ->  tcom  UuifwUuuio,  poxilerque  inonaiKlo. 

lIuK.,  Ar>i.  l\Mt,  V,  dil. 

01(1  Htrc  lit  iinlv  fond  of  mnnU  truth, 
Ij6*  tnri'fi  t4>o  era VI!  fU>^u-t  osphiujc  yonth: 
pill  Im*  mIivi  Mt'iitlti  infitruction  with  iMigfat, 
yiixvi  ovcrjr  roailcr,  nor  in  vuin  nlwll  writ*. — ^P. 

I  WAT  cast  ray  readers  under  two  general  divis- 
ions, uie  mercurial  and  the  saturnine.  The  first 
are  Um  gay  part  of  my  diaciplesy  vho  raquire 


speculations  of  wit  and  humor ;  tfie  otliera  mt 
those  of  a  more  solemn  and  sober  tnm,  who  fiw 
no  pleasure  but  in  papers  of  morality  and  tonat 
senso.  The  former  call  everything  that  is  aeriooi 
stupid ;  the  latter  look  upon  everything  as  impa 
tinent  that  is  ludicrous.  Were  1  always  gnm 
one  half  of  my  readers  would  fall  off  from  m9 
were  I  always  merry,  I  should  lose  the  other. 
make  it,  therefore,  my  endeavor  to  find  ont  entM 
tainments  for  both  kinds,  and  by  that  means,  pa 
baps,  consult  the  good  of  both,  more  than  I  shoiA 
do,  did  I  always  write  to  the  particular  taste  oj 
either.  As  they  neither  of  them  know  what 
proceed  upon,  the  sprightly  reader,  who  takes  « 
ray  paper  in  order  to  to  diverted,  very  often  find 
himself  engaged  unawares  in  a  serious  and  profl 
able  course  of  thinking ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  tl 
thoughtful  man  who,  perhaps,  may  hope  to  flu 
something  solid,  and  foil  of  deep  reflection,  is  rm 
often  insensibly  betrayed  into  a  fit  of  mirth.  ] 
a  word,  the  reader  sits  down  to  my  entertainmti 
without  knowing  his  bill  of  fare,  and  has  thsv 
fore  at  least  the  pleasure  of  hoping  there  may  1 
a  dish  to  his  palate. 

I  must  confess,  were  I  left  to  myself,  I  irod 
rather  aim  at  instnicting  than  divertinsr;  bat  if  i 
will  be  useful  to  the  world,  we  must  take  it  as  i 
find  it.  Authors  of  professed  severity  discouni 
the  looser  part  of  mankind  from  having  anythii 
to  do  with  their  wri tinges.  A  roan  must  have  T, 
tue  in  him,  before  he  will  enter  upon  the  readli 
of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetus.  The  very  title  e( 
moral  treatise  has  something  in  it  austere  a 
shocking  to  the  careless  and  inconsiderate. 

For  this  reason  several  unthinking  peraoxtt  f 
in  my  way  who  would  ^ve  no  attention  to  leetv 
delivered  with  a  religious,  serious  or  a  philoi 
phic  ^vity.    They  are  insnared  into  sentimei 
of  wi>ulom  and  virtue  when  they  do  not  thinlT 
it;  and  if  by  that  means  they  arrive  only  at  si 
a  degree  of  consideration  as  may  dispose  them 
listen  to  more  studied  and  elaborate  diseouTsei 
shall  not  think  my  speculations  useless.    I  mi| 
likewise  observe,  that  the  gloominess  in  wh 
sometimes  tlie  minds  of  the  best  men  arc  inrolv 
very  often  stands  in  need  of  such  little  incitemc 
to  mirth  and  laughter,  as  are  apt  to  disperse  i 
lancholy.  and  put  our  faculties  in  |7pod  han 
To  which  some  will  add,  that  the  British  dim 
more  than  any  other,  makes  entertainments  oft 
nature  in  a  manner  necessary. 

If  what  I  have  here  saia  does  not  rccommc 
it  will  at  least  excuse,  the  variety  of  my  spi 
lations.    I  would  not  willingly  lau^  but  in  oi 
to   instnict,  or  if  I   may  sometimes   fail   in 
point,  when  my  mirth  ceases  to  be  innocent, 
scrupulous*  conduct  in  this  particular  has,  perh' 
more  merit  in  it  than   the  generality  of  rssi 
imagine ;  did  they  know  how  many  thoughts 
cur  in  a  point  of  numor,  which  a  discreet  au 
in  modesty  suppresses  ;  how  raaiiy  strokes  of 
lery  present  tnemselvcs,  which  could  not  fai 
pleifise  the  ordinary   taste  of  mankind,  but 
stiflird  in  their  birth  by  reason  of  84>me  rei 
tendency  which  they  carry  in  them  t-o  corrup 
minds  of  those  who  read^  them:  did  they  ■ 
how  many  glances  of  ill-nature  are  induMrio 
avoided  for  fear  of  doiin;  ioj^^ry  to  the  repiiti 
of  another,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  kind! 
thftsc  writers  who  endeavor  to  make  therosi 
diverting,  without  being  immoral.    One  maj 
ply  to  these  authors  that  passage  of  Waller: 

Poetf  IoM>  hflf  the  praise  thrr  wmtM  have  fcOk^ 
Were  it  but  known  what  thej  dlKrectly  bloL 

As  nothinflr  is  more  easy  thac  to  be  a  wit, 
all  the  above-mentioned  ubertits*  it  requiraa  i 
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fmlu  and    inTentioii  to   appesr  such  without 

What  I  haTe  here  said  is  not  only  in  reeard  to 
the  public,  hut  with  an  eye  to  mj  particolar  cor- 
Rspondent,  who  has  sent  me  the  following  letter, 
which  I  have  castjated  in  some  places  upon  these 
eooaiderationa: 


naturally  as  to  produce  the  most  vawna  among 
the  spectators,  carries  home  the  ciieesc.  If  you 
handle  this  sabjoct  as  you  ought,  I  Question  not 
but  your  paper  will  set  half  the  kinguvim  a  yawn- 
inpf, "though  I  dare  promise  you  it  will  never  maka 
anybody  fall  asleep." — ^L. 


"Having  lately  seen  your  discourse  upon  a 
natch  of  erinning,  I  cannot  forbear  living  you  an 
account  of  a  whisUinj^  match,  which,  with  many 
•then,  I  was  entertained  with  about  three  years 
ainee  at  the  Bath.  The  prise  was  a  guinea,  to  be 
tOB&trred  upon  the  ablest  Whistler,  that  is,  on  him 
who  could  whistle  clearest,  and  eo  throu^  his 
time  without  laughing,  to  which  at  Uie  same  time  he 
was  proToked  by  the  antic  postures  of  a  merry- 
Bodxew,  who  was  to  stand  upon  the  stage  and 
play  his  tricks  in  the  eye  of  the  performer.  There 
were  three  competitors  for  the  guinea.  The  first 
was  a  plowman  of  a  yenr  promisinif  aspect;  his 
featuiee  were  steady,  andf  his  muscles  composed 
in  so  inflexible  stupidity,  that  upon  his  first  ap- 
pea renew  every  one  gave  the  guinea  for  lost.  Tiie 
pickled-herring  however  found  the  way  to  shake 
aim;  for  upon  his  whisUinc  a  country  jig,  this  un- 
lucky wag  danced  to  it  wiili  such  a  variety  of  dis- 
tutions  and  grimace,  that  the  countryman  could 
not  forbear  smiling  upon  him,  and  by  that  moans 
I|mmI«1  his  whistle,  and  lost  tlie  prists 

""The  next  that  inouuted  the  stage  was  an  under- 
citiaea  of  the  Bath,  a  person  rRraorkable  among 
the  inferior  people  of  tliat  place  for  his  ojeut 
visdom,  and  nix  nrood  band.*  He  contraeteu  his 
mouth  with  much  gravity,  and,  that  he  might  dis- 
VQue  his  mind  to  be  more  serious  than  ordinary, 
legan  the  tune  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  lie 
vcut  through  part  of  it  witli  food  success,  when 
Ml  a  sudden  the  wit  at  his  elbow,  who  iiad  ap- 
pnrcd  wonderfully  grave  and  attentive  for  some 
tinie,  save  him  a  touch  upon  ilie  left  shoulder,  and 
■taradThim  in  the  face  with  so  bewitching  a  grin, 
tbatthe  whistler  relaxed  his  fibers  into  a  kind  of 
■imper,  and  at  length  burst  out  into  au  opi'u  laugh. 
Th«  third  who  eiitercfl  the  lists  was  a  f<M)tnian, 
vho  in  di.'fiance  of  the  merry-aiidrcw  niul  all  hi.s 
siv, m'hi:»:led  a  Scutch  tune, and  an  Italian  soualii, 
with  su  settled  a  countenance  that  he  bore  away 
the  prise  to  the  great  admiration  of  Bonw  hun- 
dMs  uf  persons,  who,  ba  well  as  myself,  were 
pieMiut  at  thiR  trial  of  skill.  Now,  Sir,  I  humbly 
coooeive,  what  vou  have  di^cnninifd  of  the  grin- 
aen.  the  ii'hiMlferv  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not 
•illy  as  their  art  is  practice  without  distortion,  but 
as  It  improves  count ry-mu.sic,  pronioies  gravity, 
and  tsaeties  ordinary  people  lo  Keep  their  counte- 
Miioeii,  if  they  see  anything  ridiculous  in  their 
betters;  bef^ide  that  it  iieeni^  an  entertainment  very 
particularly  aitapte<i  to  the  Bath,  as  it  is  usual  for 
a  rider  to  whintle  to  his  horse  when  he  would 
ttake  his  water  pass. 

"I  am,  Sir,"  etc. 

FOSTBCKIFT. 

^Afterhavinj^  dispatched  these  two  important 
pnipta  of  grinning  and  whi^^tling,  1  hope  you  will 
<iUige  tile  World  with  some  reflections  upon  yawn- 
ia^f,  as  I  have  tivtiti  it  practiced  on  a  twelfth-niglit 
n^ng  other  Christmas  gamboU  at  the  house  of  a 
T*7  *wrihy  gentleman,  who  always  entertains 
his  «aaoLs  at  that  time  of  the  year.  They  yawn 
^&  Cho^hirc  cheese,  and  began  i^M»ut  midnight. 
*hMi  the  vhule  company  is  disposed  to  be  drowsy. 
^  Ihat  yawna  widest,  and  at  the  same  time  so 

•lalTOT. 
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^Delinnt  rcffcs,  pleciontur  AdiivL 

lloa.  1  Ep.  U,  li. 

Tlie  monarch's  folly  nukai  th*  people  rue. — P. 

The  following  letter  has  so  much  weight  and 
good  sense,  that  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  it, 
tnough  it  relates  to  a  hardened  sinner,  whom  I 
have  very  little  hopes  of  reforming,  viz :  Loula 
XIV,  of  France. 

"Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"Amidst  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  yon 
have  treated,  I  could  wish  it  nad  fallen  in  your 
way  to  expose  the  vanity  of  conquests.  This 
thought  would  naturally  lead  one  to  the  French 
king,  who  has  been  generally  esteemed  the  great- 
est conqueror  of  our  age,  tilf  her  majesty's  armies 
had  torn  from  him  so  many  of  his  countries,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  fruit  of  all  his  former  victoriea. 
For  my  own  part,  if  I  were  to  draw  his  picture,  I 
should  be  for  taking  him  no  lower  than  to  the 
peace  of  RvKwick,  just  at  the  end  of  his  triumphs, 
and  before  his  reverse  of  fortune:  and  even  then  I 
should  not  forbear  thinking  his  ambition  had 
been  vain,  and  unprofitable  to  himself  and  hia 
people. 

'*As  for  himself,  it  is  certain  he  can  have  gained 
nothing  by  his  conquests,  if  they  have  not  render* 
ed  him  master  of  more  subjects,  mure  riches,  or 
greater  power.  What  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  upon 
these  heads,  I  resolve  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion. 

*'To  begin  then  with  his  incrca^  of  subjects. 
From  the  time  he  came  of  age,  and  has  been  a 
manager  for  himself,  all  the  people  he  had  ae- 
cptireu  were  such  only  as  he  had  reduced  by  hii 
wars,  and  wen*  left  in  hin  possession  by  th(5  peace; 
j  he  had  conquered  not  above  one-third  of  Flanders, 
and  consequently  no  more  than  one-third  part  of 
I  the  inhabitants  of  that  province. 

**Al)out  one  hundred  years  ago  the  houses  in 
i  that  country  were  all  numlx^red,  and  by  a  just 
i  computation  the  inhabitants  of  all  sorts  could  not 
!  then  e.xct»ed  7.S0,000  souls.  And  if  any  man  will 
!  consider  the  dc^>lation  by  alniost  perp<!tual  wars, 
i  the  numerous  armies  that  have  lived  almost  ever 
;  since  at  discretion  upon  the  people,  and  how  much 
j  of  their  commerce  nas  been  reinove<l  for  more  se- 
,  curity  to  other  places,  he  will  have  little  reason 
•  to  ini.'\gine  that  their  numbers  have  since  incrcas- 
I  ed;  and  therefore  with  one-third  part  of  that  pro- 
vince that  prince  can  have  gained  no  more  than 
one-third  part  of  the  inhabitants,  or  :250.(H)0  new 
subjects,  even  though  it  should  be  su])poKed  they 
I  were  all  contented  to  live  still  in  their  native 
I  country,  and  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  new 
I  master. 

"The  fertility  of  this  province,  its  convenient 

,  situation  for  trade  and  commerce,  its  oa})acity  for 

furnishing  employment  and  subsistence  to  threat 

numbers,  and   the   vast    armii's   th:ii    have   wen 

.  mai ntained  hen.>,  make  it  credible  that  t  he  remai  ni  ng 

,  two-thirds  of  Flanders  are  equal  to  all  his  other 

conquers;  and  consequently  by  all.  he  cannot  have 

.  gained  nion*  tlian  750,000  new  Bubjects,  men,  wo- 

.  men,  and  children,  e.«pocially  if  a  reduction  shall 

be  made  of  such  as  have  retired  from  the  coa 

queror,  to  live  under  their  old  mastera. 
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"It  18  time  now  to  set  his  loss  against  his  profit, 
and  to  slicw  for  the  new  subjects  h«  had  acquired, 
how  miiiiv  old  ones  he  had  lost  in  the  acquisition. 
I  think  tfiat  in  his  wars  he  has  seldom  brought 
lera  into  the  field,  in  all  places),  than  20U,300 
fighting  men,  Ix'side  what  has  been  left  in  gar- 
risons; and  I  ihiiik  the  common  computatiuu  in, 
that  of  an  army,  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  with- 
out sieges  or  battles,  sc4irce  four-fifiiis  can  he  mus- 
tered of  those  that  came  into  the  field  at  the 
beginninjr  of  the  year,  llis  wars  at  Heveral  time^, 
until  the  last  peace,  have  held  about  twenty  yearn; 
and  if  40,U00  yearly  lost,  or  a  fifth  part  of  his 
armies,  are  to  he  multiplied  by  20,  he  cannot  have 
lost  lesH  than  800,000  (»f  his  old  subjects,  and  all 
able-bodied  men ;  a  greater  number  than  the  new 
subjecLs  he  had  acquired. 

"But  this  loss  is  not  all.  Providence  seems  to 
have  oqu;dly  divided  the  whole  mass  of  mankind 
into  different  Koxes,  that  every  woman  may  have 
her  huiibaud,  and  that  both  may  equally  contribute 
to  the  continuance  of  the  species.  It  follows  then, 
that  for  all  the  men  that  have  been  lost,  as  many 
women  must  have  lived  single,  and  it  were  but 
chaj'itv  to  believe,  they  have  not  done  all  the  ser- 
vice tncy  were  capable  of  doing  in  their  genera- 
tion. In  so  long  a  course  of  years  great  part  of 
them  must  have  died,  and  all  the  rest  must  go  off 
at  last,  without  leaving  any  representatives  be- 
hind. By  this  account  he  must  have  lost  not  only 
800,000  Hubjects,  but  double  that  uumlxT,  and  aU 
the  increase  that  was  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  iL 

"  It  is  said  in  the  last  war  there  was  a  famine 
in  bis  kingdom  which  swept  away  two  millions 
of  his  people.  This  is  hardly  credible,  if  the 
loss  was  ouly  one-fifth  part  of  that  sum,  it  was 
▼ery  great.  But  it  is  no  wonder  there  should 
be  famine,  where  so  much  of  the  people's  sub- 
stance is  taken  away  for  the  kind's  use,  tliat  they 
have  not  Kufiioient  left  to  provide  against  acci- 
dents :  where  so  many  of  the  men  are  taken  from 
the  plow  to  Kt>rve  the  kin^^  in  his  wars,  and  a 
great  part  of  t)ie  tillage  is  left  to  the  weaker 
hands  of  so  many  women  and  children.  What- 
ever was  the  Iosk,  it  must  undoubtedly  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  his  ambition. 

"  And  so  must  also  the  destruction  or  banish- 
ment of  3  or  400,000  of  his  reformed  subjects  ;  he 
could  have  no  other  reasons  for  valuing  those 
lives  so  very  clieap  but  only  to  recommend  him- 
self to  the  bigotry  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

"  How  should  there  be  industry  in  a  country 
where  all  protierty  is  precarious?  What  subject 
will  sow  his  land,  that  his  prince  may  reap  the 
whole  harvest?  Parsimony  and  fru^ity  must 
be  strangers  to  such  a  people ;  for  will  any  man 
save  to-day,  what  he  has  reason  to  fear  will  be 
taken  from  him  to-morrow?  And  where  is  the 
encouragment  for  marrving  7  Will  any  man  think 
of  raising  children  witfiout  any  assurance  of  cloth- 
ins  for  their  backs,  or  so  much  as  food  for  their 
bellies?  And  thus,  by  his  fatal  ambition,  he  must 
have  lessened  the  number  of  his  subjects,  not 
only  by  slaughter  and  destruction,  but.  by  pre- 
venting their  very  births,  he  has  done  as  much  as 
was  pos'^ible  toward  destroying  posterity  itself. 

"Is  this  then  the  grcat^ the  invincible  Louis? 
This  the  immortal  man,  the  tout  puistant,  or  the 
almighty,  as  his  flatterers  have  called  him?  Is 
this  the  man  that  is  so  celebrated  for  his  con- 

guests  ?  For  every  subject  he  has  acquired,  has 
e  not  loHt  tliree  that  were  his  inheritance  ?  Are 
not  his  troops  fewer,  and  those  neither  so  well 
ted,  or  clothed,  or  paid,  as  they  were  formerly, 
though  he  has  now  so  much  flreater  cause  to  exert 
hiniMlf  ?    And  what  can  be  Uto  reason  of  all  thia^ 


I  but  that  his  revenue  is  a  great  deal  leai 
ijecta  are  either  poorer,  or  not  so  mai 
I 'plundered  bv  constant  taxes  for  his  use! 
'*  It  is  well  for  him  he  had  found  oat 
steal  a  kingdom  ;*  if  he  I&ad  uone  on  ec 
as  he  did  Ix^forc,  his  ruin  had  oeen  long 
ished.  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  a 
King  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  a  second  tim 
Romans  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  wai 
mented  by  his  generals;  *  Yes,'  says  ! 
'another  victory,  and  I  am  quite  undoi 
since  1  have  mentioned  Pyrrhus,  I  will 
a  very  good,  though  known  story  of  this ) 
madman.  When  he  had  shown  the  utn 
ness  for  his  expedition  against  the 
Oineas,  his  chief  minister,  ahkcd  him 
proposed  to  himself  by  this  war  ?  '  "W 
ryrrhus,  '  to  conquer  the  Romans,  and  i 
Italy  to  my  obedience.'  'What  then?' 
neas.  '  To  pass  over  into  Sicily,'  saja 
'  and  then  all  the  Sicilians  must  be  our 
'  And  what  does  your  majesty  inten 
'  Why  truly  ;'  says  the  king,  'tocooauer 
and  make  myself  master  of  all  Amci 
what,  Sir,'  says  the  minister, '  is  to  be  tl 
all  your  expeditions?'  'Why  then,' 
king, '  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  we  will 
to  good  wine.'  '  How,  Sir,'  replied  CJ 
better  than  we  have  now  before  us  ?  Ha^ 
already  as  much  as  we  can  drink  ?' 

"  Riot  and  excess  are  not  the  bccomin 
ters  of  princes;  but  if  Pyrrhus  and  Loui 
bauchea  like  Vitellius,  they  had  been  le 
to  their  people. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
T.  "Phi  LA 
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HJa  lacTTmltf  viUm  damiu,  et  miwraaolmBi 

yaa.M 
MoT'd  by  theM  tMn,  ve  pltj  and  protect 

I  AX  more  pleased  with  a  letter  tha 
with  touches  or  nature  than  of  wiL  Tl 
ing  one  is  of  this  kind : 

"  Sia, 

"Among  all  the  distresses  which  1 
families,  1  do  not  remember  that  you  hai 
upon  the  marriage  of  children  without  tk 
ot  their  parents.  I  am  one  of  these  oi 
persons.  I  was  alx>ut  fifteen  when  I  too 
erty  to  choose  for  myself ;  and  have  < 
languished  under  the  displeasure  of  an  i 
father,  who,  though  he  sees  me  happy  ii 
of  husbands,  and  blessed  with  very  fine 
can  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive 
was  so  kind  to  me  before  this  unhappj 
that  indeed  it  makes  my  breach  of  dutr 
measure  inexcusable;  and  at  the  sametii 
in  me  such  a  tenderness  toward  him.  tl 
him  above  all  things,  and  would  die  to 
cilcd  to  him.  I  have  thrown  myself  at 
and  besought  him  with  team  to  pardon  n 
always  pushes  me  away,  and  spurns  mo 
I  have  written  several  letters  to  him,  b 
neither  open  nor  receive  them.  About  1 
ago  I  sent  my  little  boy  to  him,  dreaaa 
apparel;  but  the  child  returned  to  me  c 
cause  he  said  his  grandfather  would  not 
and  had  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  I 
My  mother  is  won  over  to  my  side,  bat 

•  The  kingdom  of  Spain,  Mised  liy  Loali  XIT, 
his  Kimndfon,  m  loft  him  hf  tha  wUl  of  rharka  I 
enoBlii  of  Fnuua  knkcd  upon  as  Jbicad,  or 
Oharlaa  was  **bob  ooBMaf 
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ition  me  to  my  father,  for  fear  of  provoking 
him.  Aboat  a  month  ago  he  lay  bigk  upon  his 
bed,  and  in  great  danger  of  his  life ;  I  was  pierced 
lo  the  heart  at  the  news,  and  cuuld  not  forbear 
001  ng  to  inquire  after  his  health.  My  mother  took 
Uiis  opportunity  of  speaking  in  my  behalf:  she 
told  him,  with'  abundance  of  tears,  that  I  was 
come  to  sec  him,  that  1  could  not  A|)eak  to  her  for 
weeping,  and  that  I  sliould  certainly  break  ray 
heait  if  he  refused  at  that  time  to  give  me  his 
Uesaiug,  and  be  reconciled  to  me.  Ue  was  so  far 
from  ruenting  toward  me,  that  he  bid  her  speak 
no  more  of  me,  unless  she  had  a  mind  to  disturb 
him  iu  his  last  moments;  for.  Sir,  you  must  know 
that  he  has  the  reputation  of  an  honest  and  reli- 
gious man,  which  makes  ray  misfortune  so  much 
toe  greater.  God  be  thanked  he  has  since  recov- 
ered: bat  his  severe  usa^  has  given  rae  such  a 
Uow  that  I  shall  soon  sinJc  under  it,  unless  I  may 
be  relieved  by  any  impressions  which  the  reading 
of  thia  in  your  paper  may  make  upon  him. 

"  I  am,"  etc. 

Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart  there  is  none  so  in- 
«xcnsable  as  that  of  parents  toward  their  children. 
An  otwtinatc,  inflexible,  unforgiving  tonipi^r  is 
odiooH  upon  all  occasions;  but  here  it  is  uniiatu- 
nl.  The  luve,  tendeniesK,  and  compassion  which 
tie  apt  to  aribe  iu  us  toward  those  who  depend 
opon  OS,  is  that  by  which  the  whole  world  of  life 
it  upheld.  The  supreme  Being,  by  the  transcen- 
dent excellency  and  goodness  of  his  nature,  ex- 
tenda  his  mercy  toward  all  his  works;  and  because 
kis  creatures  have  not  such  a  spontaneous  benevo- 
knee  and  compassion  toward  tnose  who  are  under 
their  eane  and  protection,  he  has  implanted  in  them 
in  instinct,  that  supplies  the  place  of  this  inhe- 
rent goodness.  I  have  illustrated  this  kind  of 
ieatinct  in  former  papers,  and  have  shown  how  it 
rans  through  all  the  species  of  brute  creatures,  as 
indeed  the  whole  animal  creation  subsists  by  it. 

This  instinct  in  man  is  more  general  and  uncir- 
camscribed  than  in  brutes,  as  ^in^  enlarged  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  duty.  For  if  we  con- 
sider ourselves  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  we 
are  not  only  inclined  to  hive  those  who  descend 
from  us,  but  that  we  bear  a  kind  of  natural  affec- 
tion to  everything  which  relics  upon  us  fur  its 
good  and  fireservation.  Deuondonce  is  a  perpe- 
tual caU  upon  humanity,  ana  a  greater  incitement 
to  tenderness  and  pity,  than  any  other  motive 
vhataoevcr. 

The  man,  therefore,  who,  notwithstanding  any 
passion  or  reM>nlment,  can  overcome  this  powerful 
BHtinct,  and  extinguish  natural  aff(K:tiou,  debases 
his  mind  even  below  brutality,  frustrates,  as  much 
M  in  him  lie*;,  the  great  design  of  Providence, 
and  strikes  out  of  his  nature  one  of  the  most 
divine  principles  that  is  plantetl  in  it. 

Among  innumerable  arguments  which  might  bc> 
brouffht  against  such  an  unreaKuiiiible  prncei'diiig, 
1  »hul  uiify  insist  on  one.  We  ni:ike  il  ihc  cuiidi- 
tiou  of  our  fi»r|fiveness  that  we  fdrpivo  others.  In 
og:  very  pray^yrs  we  dt^sire  no  nioru  than  to  Ik.* 
Created  by  this  kind  of  retaliation.  The  cane 
therefore  w-fore  us  seems  to  be  what.  Xhvy  call  a 
**ciM  in  point;"  the  relation  between  the  cliiUl 
■nd  father,  bein^  what  comes  nearest  to  that  be- 
tween a  cn^atiire  and  it»*  Creator.  If  the  fallifr  is 
inexorable  to  tlie  child  who  has  (iffended,  let  the 
oflenscbe  of  never  t*o  high  a  nature,  how  will  he 
address  himself  to  the  supreme  Heing,  under  the 
t*^er  appellation  of  a  father,  and  di.'sire  of  him 
i'jfh  a  forifivenens  as  he  himself  refuses  to  grant  l! 
To  this  1  might  add  maiiv  other  reli^^ious,  :is 
*<*ll  as  many  pnidential  considerations;  but  if  the 
Ual  uieationeu  motive  does  not  prevail,  I  dcsDoir 


of  succeeding  by  an;|r  other,  and  shall  therefore 
conclude  my  paper  with  a  very  remarkable  story, 
which  is  recorded  in  an  old  chronicle  published 
by  Freher,  among  the  writers  of  the  German 
history. 

Eginliart,  who  was  secretary  to  Charles  the 
Great,  became  exceedingly  popular  by  his  Itehavior 
in  that  post.  His  great  abilities  gained  him  the 
favor  ot  his  master,  and  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
court.  Imma,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was 
so  pleased  with  his  person  and  conversation,  that 
she  fell  in  love  with  him.  As  she  was  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  the  age,  Eginhort  answered 
ner  with  a  more  than  equal  return  of  passion. 
They  stifled  their  flames  for  some  time,  under  the 
apprehension  of  the  fatal  consequeuces  that  might 
ensue.  Eginhart  at  length  resolving  to  haaard 
all  rather  than  live  deprived  of  one  whom  his 
heart  was  so  much  set  upon,  conveyed  himself 
one  night  into  the  princess's  apartment,  and 
knocking  gently  at  the  door,  was  admitted  as  a 
person  who  had  something  to  conmiunicate  to  her 
trom  the  emperor.  He  was  with  her  in  private 
most  part  of  the  night;  but  upon  his  preparing  to 
go  away  about  break  of  day,  he  observed  that 
there  had  fallen  a  great  snow  during  his  stay  with 
the  princess.  This  very  much  perplexed  him, 
lest  the  prints  of  his  feet  m  the  snow  might  make 
discoveries  to  the  king,  who  often  used  to  visit 
his  daughter  in  the  morning.  He  acquainted  the 
Princess  Imma  with  his  tears:  who  after  some 
consultations  upon  the  matter,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  let  her  carry  him  through  the  snow  upon  her 
own  shoulders.  It  happenedthat  the  emperor,  not 
bein^  able  to  sleep,  was  at  that  time  up  and  walk- 
ing m  his  chamber,  when  upon  looking  through 
the  window  he  perceived  his  daughter  tottering 
under  her  burden  and  carrying  his  first  minister 
across  the  snow;  which  she  had  no  sooner  done, 
but  she  returned  again  with  the  utmost  speed  to 
her  own  apartment.  The  emperor  was  exceed- 
ingly troubled  and  astonished  at  this  accident; 
but  resolved  to  speak  nothing  of  it  until  a  proper 
opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  Eginhart  Know- 
ing thai  what  he  had  done  could  not  bo  long  a 
secret,  detennincnl  to  retire  from  court;  and  in 
order  to  it  In^gged  the  emperor  that  he  would  be 
])leased  to  dismiss  him.  pretending  a  kind  of  dis- 
content at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  for  hit 
long  services.  The  emj>eror  would  not  ^ive  a 
direct  answer  to  his  petition,  but  told  him  he 
would  think  of  it,  and  appointed  a  certain  diiy 
when  he  would  let  him  know  his  pleasure.  He 
then  called  together  the  most  faithful  of  his  coun- 
selors, and  acquainting  them  with  his  secretary's 
crime,  asked  them  their  advice  in  so  delicate  an 
affair.  They  most  of  them  gave  their  opinion, 
that  the  person  could  not  be  too  severely  punish- 
ed, who  iiad  thus  dishonored  his  niasti>r.  Upon 
the  whole  debate,  the  emperor  declared  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  Ei^inhart.'s  puni»hin«iit  would  rather 
increa.se  than  diminish  tne  shaine  of  his  family, 
and  that  therefore  he  thought  it  the  most  advisa- 
ble to  wear  out  the  memory  of  the  fact,  by  marry- 
ing him  to  his  daughter.  Accordingly  Kginhaii 
was  called  in,  and  acquainted  by  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  no  bm^^er  have  any  pretense  of 
com])luining  his  services  were  not  rewarded,  for 
that  the  Princess  Imma  should  be  given  him  in 
marria<;t;.  with  a  dower  suitable  to  her  quality, 
which  was  soon  after  i)erformed  accordingly.— L. 
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No.  182.]    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  98.  1711.    >  be  carried  off,  to  her  loTer  ■  mia.  wfco  com  will 

Fl«  alo«  oa«»  meUb  Juibt^-^wr.  Sat  t1,  180.        !  ji^*^  .^tffnal  to  receive  them.    '^^^,^^^  ^ 

^  ,_  ^  ,    ,them  m,  I  cried  out,  thieves  I  thieves  I  and  tai 

As  ALL  parU  of  human  life  come  under  mj  oh-  •  countable  with  his  atteodaDts  attaed  my  ezpectin| 


"  I  am,  Sir,  yuur  most  humble  servant, 

"Alice  TB&KAnirnDLB." 


ters  of  corru-^pbudents,  two  of  which  you  shall :  round-house,  with  the  stolen  wares  6y  him.  to  b 
have  as  follow  :  |  produced  in  evidence  against  him  the  next  mon 

ing.    This  matter  is  uotoriooaly  known  to  be  lad 
*'  J^-  SpiiCTAToa,  { ^d  I  haye  been  contented  to  save  m  v  'preatioi 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  me,  that  among  the  many  ;  and  take  a  year's  rent  of  this  mortified  lover,  no 
enormities  wliich  you  have  treated  of,  you  have  I  to  appear  fu^er  in  the  matter. .   This  was  aon 
not  mentioned  that  of  wenching,  and  particularly  ,  penance;  but.  Sir,  is  this  enough  for  a  villanjro 
the  ensnaring  part.    I  mean  that  it  in  a  thing  very  ;  much  more  pernicious  consequence  than  the  Iriflf 
fit  for  vour  pt'ii,  to  expose  the  viLlany  of  tlie  prac- 1  for  wliich  he  was  to  have  been  indicted  ?    Shoal 
tice  of  deluding  women.    You  are  *to  know,  Sir,  |  not  you,  and  all  men  of  any  parts  or  houor,  pi 
that  I  inyt^ulf  am  a  woman  who  liave  been  one  of  |  things  upon  so  right  a  foot,  as  that  such  a  raeo 
the  unhappy  lliat  have  fallen  into  this  niibfurtune,  .  l^hould  not  laugh  at  the  imputation  of  what  1 
and  tliat  Uy  the  inainuatlun  of  a  very  worthli^ss   was  really  guilty,  and  dread  being  accused  of  th 
fellow,  who  burvi^  oihcrM  in  the  same  manner,    for  which  he  was  arretted, 
both  before  my  ruin  and  since  tliat  time.     1  had,  j     In  a  word,  Sir,  it  is  in  the  power  of  von,  ai 
as  soon  as  i\w  rahcul  Iri't  me,  so  mucii  indignation  ;  such  as  1  hope  you  are,  to  make  it  as  iuumons 
and  rebolutiou  as  not  to  go  upon  the  town,  as  the  '  rob  a  poor  creature  of  her  honor  as  her  clothes, 
phrase  in,  but  took  to  work  for  my  living  in  an  !  leave  this  to  your  consideration,  only  take  km 
obscure  placo,  out  of  the  knowlecfge  of  all  with  .  (which  I  cannot  do  without  sighing)  to  remark 
▼horn  I  was  before  acquainted.  j  you  that  if  this  had  been  the  sense  of  mauku 

"  It  is  the  ordinanr  practice  and  business  of  life  j  thirty  years  ago,  I  should  have  avoided  a  li&  spf 
with  a  set  of  idle  fellows  about  this  town  to  write   in  poverty  and  shame, 
letters,  send   messages,  and   form  appointments 

with  little  raw  unthinking  girls,  and  leave  them 

after  iMisn^ession  of  them,  without  any  mercy,  to      .,     _  ^'         .„        "«     ^  • 

shame,  infamy,  poverty,  and  disease.    Were  you  j  "  ^»-  SpECTAToa,  Round  House,  Sept  9. 

to  read  the  nauiicous  impertinences  which  are  |     "  I  am  a  man  of  pleasure  about  town,  bat 
written  on  these  occasluns,  and  to  see  the  silly  i  the  stupiditv  of  a  dull  rogue  of  a  justice  of  pel 
creatures  sighing  over  them,  it  could  not  but  be  -  and  an  insolent  constable,  upon  the  oath  ot  an  < 
matter  of  mirth  as  well  as  pity.    A  little  'prentice   harridan,  am  imprisoned  here  for  theft,  whei 
girl  of  mine  has  been  for  some  time  applied  to  by  >  designed  only  fornication.    The  midnight  ina| 
an  Irish  fellow,  wlio  dresses  very  fine,  and  struts  '  trate,  as  he  conveyed  me  alonff,  had  you  in 
in  a  lace  coat,  and  is  the  admiration  of  seam-  I  mouth,  and  said  this  would  make  a  pure  story 
stresses,  who  are  under  age  in  town.    Ever  since  '  the  Spectator.    I  hope.  Sir,  you  won't  pratend 
I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I  have  de-    wit,  and  take  the  part  of  dull  rogues  of  busiw 
barred  my  'prentice  fr<»m  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  |  The  world  is  so  altered  of  late  years,  tliat  tl 
But  the  other  day  he  bespoke  s<»uic  cravats  of  me:   was  not  a  man  who  would  knock  down  a  wal 
I  went  out  of  the  shop,  and  left  his  mistress  to  j  man  in  my  behalf,  but  1  was  carried  off  witk 

gut  them  up  iu  a  band-box  in  order  to  be  sent  to  I  much  triumph  as  iif  I  had  been  a  pickpocket, 
im  when  his  man  called.  When  I  came  into  the  .  this  rate  there  is  an  end  of  all  the  wit  and  ha 
shop  R{^<iin,  1  took  occasion  to  send  her  away,  and  j  in  the  world.  The  time  was,  when  all  the  hoi 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  1m)x  written  these  i  whoremasters  in  the  neii^hborhood  would  h 
words,  *  Why  would  you  ruin  a  harmless  creature  •  ruse  against  the  cuckolds  in  my  rescue.  If  lb 
that  loves  you  T  then  in  the  lid, '  There  is  no  re* !  cation  is  to  be  scandalous,  half  the  fine  thing! ' 
aisting  Strephtm  :'  I  searched  a  little  further,  and  j  havebeeuwrittenby  most  ofthe  wits  of  the  liMt 
found  in  the  rim  of  the  box,  'At  eleven  o'clock  at  j  may  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  Har' 
night  come  in  a  hackney-coach  at  the  end  of  our  '  Mr.  Spec.,  do  not  bo  queer:  after  having  ^^ 
atreet.'  This  was  enough  to  alarm  me ;  I  sent  j  some  things  pretty  well,  don't  begin  to  writ 
away  the  things,  and  took  my  measures  accord-  j  iliat  rate  tnat  no  gentleman  can  read  thee, 
ingly.     An  hour  or  two  before  the  appointed  time,  •  true  to  love,  and  bum  y(»ur  Seneca.    You  do 


I  examined  my  young  lady,  and  found  her  trunk 
stufiod  with  irup<*rtinent  letters  and  an  old  scroll 
of  parchiucnt  in  Latin,  which  her  lover  had  sent 
her  as  a  settlement  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Among 
other  things,  there  was  also  the  Wst  lace  I  had 
in  my  shop  to  make  him  a  present  for  cmvats.  I 
was  verv  glad  of  this  latter  circumstanoe.  liccauso 
I  coulu  very  conscientiously  swear  against  him 
that  he  had  enticed  my  sen'ant  away,  and  was 
her  accomplice  in  robbing  me :  I  procured  a  war- 
rant against  him  accordingly.  Everything  was 
DOW  prepajjed,  and  the  tender  hour  of  love  ap- 
proacniifg,^  who  had  acted  for  myself  in  my 
youth  the  same  senseless  part,  knewliow  to  man- 
age accordingly ;  Uietefore,  after  having  locked 
up  m^  maid,  and  not  being  so  much  umike  her 
in  height  and  shape,  as  iu  a  huddled  wav  not  to 
paaa  for  her,  I  delivered  the  bundle  dcsfgned  to 


expect  me  to  write  my  name  from  hence,  but  I 
T.       "  Your  unknown,  humble  servant,"  el 


No.  183.]    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  99,  J 

Bomotimoji  Aiir  truth  in  flrtion  we  diiigvilra; 
BouioUmes  prehcnt  her  naked  to  mea't  etyes. 

Fablks  were  the  first  pieces  of  wit  that  i 
their  appearance  in  the  world,  and  have  been 
highly  valued,  not  only  m  times  of  the  grc 
simpRcity,  but  among  the  most  polite  um 
mankind.  Jotham's  fable  of  the  tret's*  is  t£i 
est  that  is  extant,  and  as  beautiful  as  any  n 
have  been  made  since  that  time.    Nathan's 

•Jiidfeelz,»-li. 
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of  the  puor  man  ind  his  lamb*  is  likewu«e  more  |  When  Socrates  'Miin'*  fetters  were  knDckeJ  off, 
aucient  than  anv  that  is  extant,  bisidc  tlie  abdve-  i  (as  was  usual  to  bo  d»Mc  on  the  daj  that  the  con- 
meutionod,  and  had  so  good  an  effi'Ct,  as  to  con- '  denined  pcnton  wiu  to  be  t-'XCHSuted),  boin;;  seated 
wey  instruction  to  the  ear  of  a  king^,  without  of-  <  in  the  midst  of  hi.-*  disciples,  and  laying  one  of 
fending  it,  and  to  bring  a  man  aft«;r  Ood's»  own  ;  his  le:^s  over  Uie  oth«*r.  in  a  ror^r  unconocued  nos- 
heart  to  a  right  sense  of  his  guilt  and  his  duty.  •  ture,  he  began  to  rub  it  whvre  it  liad  bi  en  ^nUeil 
We  find  JfcSsop  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  GnHM^e  ;  i  bv  the  iron  ;  and  whether  it  wa-^  to  sliow  the  in- 
and  if  we  look  into  the  very  beginnings  of  the  difference  witii  which  he  onicrtai nod  the  thoughts 
commonwealth  of  Rome.f  we  sec  a  mutiny  among  of  his  approaching  deatli,  or  (after  his  usual  nian- 
Ike  common  poople  appca-sed  by  a  fable  of  the '  ner),  to  take  wvry  oc^ariinn  of  philosophizing 
belly  and  the  limbs,  which  was  indeed  very  pro[>er  |  upon  some  useful  subject,  he  observed  the  plea- 
to  gain  the  attention  of  an  incensed  rabolc,  at  a  sure  of  that  sensation  which  now  aroKe  in  thone 
time  when  perhaps  they  would  have  torn  to  pieces  j  very  parts  of  his  leg,  that  just  ))of«)re  had  been  so 
any  man  who  liud  preached  the  same  doctrine  much  pained  by  the  fetter.  Upon  this  he  reflected 
to  (hem  in  an  open  and  direct  mannor.  As  fables  i  on  the  natnre  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  general,  and 
took  their  birth  in  the  very  infancy  of  learning, '  how  constantly  tliey  siicc<h>u  one  another.  To 
thejr  never  flonrisliod  more  than  when  learning  '  this  he  added,  tliat  if  a  man  of  a  good  L^eiiius  for  a 
waa  at  its  greatest  height.  To  justify  this  asscr- 1  fable  were  Ui  rcprc^sent  the  nature  of  ])ieasure  and 
lion,  I  shall  put  my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace,  the  pain  in  that  way  of  writing,  he  would  probiibly 
greatest  wit  and  critic  in  the  Augustan  age;  and'  join  them  together  after  such  a  manner,  that  it 
of  Boileau,  the  most  correct  p<x?t  among  the  mod-  would  Ix*  im{)ossiblo  for  t!ie  one  to  come  into  any 
ems  ;  not  to  mention  La  Fontaine,  who  by  this  place  without  being  followinl  by  the  otlicr. 
way  of  writin«r  is  come  more  into  vogue  than  any  .  It  is  possible,  that  if  rial o  had  thouglit  itpnipcr 
oUier  author  ot  our  times.  ;  at  such  a  time  to  descriln;  S'^crates  launching  out 

The  fables  1  have  here  mentioned  are  raised  al-  into  a  discourse  which  \va.n  not  of  a  jjiece  wiUi  tlig 
together  u^nm  brutes  and  vegetables,  with  some  ,  business  of  the  day,  ho  would  liaveenhuT^d  upon 
of  our  own  species  mixed  among  them,  when  tht^  this  liiut.  and  have  drawn  it  out  i)ito  some  beau- 
moral  hath  so  i\K|uired.  But  beside  tliis  kind  of  ,  tiful  allegory  or  1-ible.  But  since  he  has  not  done 
(able,  there  is  another  in  which  the  actors  <ire  pas-  ,  it,  I  shall  attompt  to  write  one  myself  in  the  spirit 
linns,  virtues,  vices,  and  other  imaginary  ])ersons  .  of  that  divine  author. 

of  the  like  nature.  Some  of  the  ancient  critics  '  "There  were  two  families  which  from  the  be- 
will  have  it.  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyss<*y  of  Ho-  >  ginning  of  the  world  were  as  opposite  to  each 
mer.  are  fable*  of  this  natnre:  and' that  the  sev- i  other  as  light  and  darkness.  The  one  of  thcni 
cral  namen  of  gods  and  heroes  are  nothing  else  i  lived  in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  hell.  The 
lot  the  affections  of  the  mind  in  a  visible  shape  i  youngest  descendant  of  the  finst  family  was  Plea- 
ind  character.  Thus  they  tell  us,  that  Achilles,  i  sure,  who  was  the  darighter  of  Happiness,  who 
ia  the  first  Iliad,  represents  anger,  or  the  irascible  |  was  the  child  of  Virtue,  who  was  the  offspring  of 
put  of  human  nature  ;  that  upon  drawing  liis  '  the  (hyds.  These,  as  I  said  before,  had  tJicir  ha* 
•word  against  his  superior  in  a  full  assembly, '  bitation  in  heaven.  Tlie  youn^st  of  the  oppo- 
Pallas  is  only  another  name  for  reason,  which  '  site  family  was  Pain,  who  was  tiie  son  of  Misery, 
checks  and  acfvises  him  upon  that  occasion  ;  and  ■  who  was  the  child  of  Vice,  who  was  the  offspring 
K  her  first  appearance  touches  him  upon  the  head,  >  of  the  Furies.  The  habitation  of  this  race  of 
(hat  part  of  the  man  beiuir  looked  ui>on  a<4  the  s«>at   beings  wa.^  in  hell. 

of  reason.  And  Uius  of  the  rest  of  the  ]xiem.  I  "  The  middle  station  of  natunt  l)ctween  these 
As  for  the  Odvasey,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  Ho-  ;  two  opposite  ejclremes  was  the  earth,  which  was 
noe  considi- re  J  it  as  one  of  tliese  allegorical  fables,  inhal)i  I  ed  by  creatures  of  a  middle  kind,  neither 
by  the  moral  wliich  he  has  given  us  of  S4.>vcral  so  virtuous  as  the  one,  nor  so  vicious  as  the  otlii'r, 
psna  of  it.  The  greatest  Italian  wits  have  ap-  '  but  partaking  of  the  goml  and  bad  qualities  of 
plied  themselves  to  the  writing  of  this  latter  kind  these  two  opposite  families.  Jupiter  considering 
of  fables.  Spt-nM'r's  Fairy-(iupen  is  one  continu<.Hl  that  tlie  sp<'cies,  commonly  called  man,  was  too 
■eries  of  them  fnun  the  Iwginning  to  the  end  of  \  virtuous  to  l>e  miserable,  and  too  vicious  to  be 
tha:  admirable  work.  If  wo  look  into  the  finest  '■  hap])y  ;  that  ho  might  make  a  distinction  Ix^twcon 
pjtxe  authors  of  antiquity,  such  as  Cicero,  Plato, '  the  good  and  the  ba<l,  ordered  the  two  youngi*st 
Xenophon,  and  many  others,  we  Khali  find  that  of  the  al>ovc  m<Milioni-d  familiea.  Pleasure,  who 
thi«  was  likewise  their  favorite  kind  of  fable.  I  w:ls  the  daughter  of  Happiness,  and  Pain,  who 
shall  only  further  oliserve  upon  it,  that  the  first  was  the  son  of  MiseiT,  to  nuK't  one  another  upon 
of  this»ort  tlial  made  any  consideraVde  figure  in  '  this  ]>art  of  nature  wbicli  lay  in  the  half-way  }x>- 
the  world,  was  that  of  Hercules  nui^ting  with  twec-n  them,  having  promised  to  settle  it  upon 
Pleasare  and  Virtue  :  which  was  invented  by  them  both,  provided  they  co\Ad  agree  ui»on  the 
Prridicu^.  who  lived  before  Socrates,  and  in  the  division  of  it,  so  as  to  share  mankind  between 
first  dawn ings  of  philosophy.     He  used  to  travel    them. 

thmugh  Gre^;ce  by  virtue  of  this  fable,  which  pro-       "  Pleasure  and  Pain  were  no  sooner  met  in  their 

c-:rtd  him  a  kind  reception  in   all   the  market    new  habitation,  but  they  immediately  agreed  upon 

l<»vii«.  wiifrc  he  never  failed  tellini;  it  as  soon  as    this  point,  that  Pleasure  should  Uite  possession 

Ltf  hsid  g:i!hi'rr^i  an  audience  about  him.  of  the  virtuous,  and  Pain  of  the  vicious  part  of 

Afier  tliis  short  preface,  which  I  ha\'e  made  up    that  sjMHiies  which  was  given  up  to  tliPin.     But 

of  »uch  niat^^rials  as  my  memory  does  at  present   upon  examining  to  which  of  them  any  individual 

tugi^cst  to  me,  Wfore  I  'pre«ient  iiiy  reader  with  a   iliey  met  with  wlonjfi.'d,  they  found  each  of  them 

fwiie  of  this  k!nd,  which  I  design  as  the  ent<'r-    had  a  right  to  him  :  for  that,  contrary  to  what  they 

tkiomcnt  of  the  present  paper,  I  must  in  a  few    had  seen  in  their  old  places  of  residence,  there 

vords  open  The  occasion  of  it.  was  no  person  so  vicious  who  had  not  some  good 

1b  the  account  which  Plato  gives  us  of  the  con-    in  him,  nor  any  person  so  virtuous  who  had  not 

»w«ttion  and  behavior  of  Socrates,  Uie  morning    in  him  some  evil.     The  truth  of  it  is,  they  gcn(?r- 

kevss  to  die,  he  tells  the  following  circumstance:    ally  fouml  upon  search,  that  in  the  most  vicious 

. , 'man  Pleasure  might  lay  claim  to  a  hundredth 

>ifc»  ,tL  I    1.  P**^"  *'**^  ^^^^  *"  '^®  "*****'  virtuous  man   Pain 

t  Uf .  HM,  lib.  il,  sMt  a^  stoL   nonu»  Ub.  i,  a  ».  migl^t  come  in  for  at  least  two-thirds.    This  they 
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itaw  woT'.ld  occasion  endless  disputes  between 
tlieiiu  tiiilcsH  thejr  could  cume  to  some  arconiiiio- 
datioii.     To  this  end  there  was  a  marriage  pro- 

iHKSCfl  bftwocu  tht'in,  and  at  length  concluded. 
)y  UiiR  mcnnR  it  in  that  we  find  pleasure  and  pain 
are  such  coiiHtant  yoke-fellows ;  and  that  thev 
either  makr  their  visits  together,  or  are  never  far 
asunder.  If  Pain  c<iroes  into  a  heart,  he  is  quickly 
followed  by  Pleasure ;  and  if  Pleasure  enters,  you 
may  be  sure  Pain  is  not  far  off. 

"  But  notwithstanding;  this  marriage  was  very 
convenient  for  the  two  parties,  it  did  not  seem  to 
answer  the  intention  of  Jupiter  in  sending  thc^m 
among  mankind.  To  remedy,  therefore,  this  in- 
convenience, it  was  stipulated  between  them  by 
article,  and  confinned  bv  the  consent  of  each  fa- 
mily, that  notwithstan<fing  they  here  possessed 
the  species  indifferently  ;  upon  tne  death  of  every 
single  p<^rson,  if  he  was  found  to  have  in  him  a 
certain  proportion  of  evil,  he  should  be  dispatched 
into  the  infernal  regions  by  a  passport  from  Pain, 
there  U^  dwell  with  Misery,  Vice,  and  the  Furies. 
Or,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  Had  in  him  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  good,  he  should  be  dispatched  into 
iieaven  by  a  passport  from  Pleasure,  there  to  dwell 
with  Happiness,  Virtue,  and  the  Gods." 
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0|wro  in  l»n;70  f.is  c^st  obn^pore  Kimnum. 

lioR.  Ant.  l»oei.,  v,  360. 

—Who  lahom  long  may  be  allowc^l  nieep. 

WnKM  a  man  has  discoverc-d  a  new  vein  of  hu- 
mor, it  often  carries  him  much  further  than  he  ez- 
rected  from  it.  My  correspondents  take  the  hint 
give  tlieni,  ami  pursue  it  into  Hpeculations  which 
I  never  thou^^hi  of  at  my  first  starting  it.  This 
has  hiion  the  fate  of  my  paper  on  the  match  of 
grinning,  which  has  already  produced  a  second 
paper  on  parallel  subjects,  and  brought  me  the 
following  Irtter  by  the  last  post.  I  Hhall  not  pre- 
mise anything  to  it  further,  than  that  it  isbuilt  on 
matter  of  fact,  and  is  as  follows: 


tt 
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•*  You  have  already  obliged  the  world  with  a 
discourse  upon  grinning,  and  have  since  proceeded 
to  whistling,  from  wh«iice  you  at  length  came  to 
yawning  ;  fnnn  this  I  thin);  you  may  make  a  very 
natural  transition  to  sb-eping.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend to  you  for  the  subject  of  a  paper  the  follow- 
ing adveVtiftfuuMit.  which  about  two  months  ago 
was  given  into  everybody's  hands,  and  may  Ixj 
seen,  with  some  ailditions^  in  the  Daily  Courant 
of  August  the  9ih.: 

"  •  Nicholas  Hart,  who  slept  last  year  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Honpital,  intends  to  sleep  this  year 
at  the  Cock  and  Jiottle  in  Little-Britain.^ 

"Having  since  inquired  into  the  matter  of  fact, 
I  find  that  the  above  mentioned  Nicholas  Hart  is 
every  year  seized  with  a  periodical  fit  of  sleeping, 
whicirbt'gins  upon  the  fifth  of  August,  and  ends 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month:  That 

On  the  first  of  that  month  he  grew  dull; 

On  the  second,  appeared  drowsy ; 

On  the  third,  fell  a  yawning  ; 

On  the  fiMirth.  began  to  nod  ; 

On  the  fifth,  dropped  ask*ep  ; 

On  the  sixth,  was  heard  to  snore ; 

On  the  seventh,  turned  himself  in  his  bed  ; 

On  the  eighth,  recovered  his  former  posture; 

On  the  ninth,  fell  a  stretching  , 

On  the  t(?nth,  alK)ut  midnight,  awaked  ; 

On  the  eleventh  in  the  morning,  called  for  a  lit- 
tle small  beer. 

"  This  account  I  have  extracted  ont  of  the  jour- 
nal of  this  sleeping  worthy,  as  it  has  been  &th- 
fully  kept  by  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln's-inn,  who 


has  undertaken  to  be  his  historiognplM 
sent  it  to  you.  not  only  as  it  reproseuta 
of  Nicholas  Hart,  but  as  it  seems  a  very  i 
tureof  the  life  of  many  an  honest  Engl 
man,  whose  whole  history  very  often  i 
yawning,  nodding,  stretching,  turning 
clrinkiug,  and  the  like  extraordinary  j 
I  do  not  question,  Sir,  that  if  you  pi 
could  put  an  advertisement  not  unlike 
mentioned,  of  several  men  of  fiy^nrc ;  the 
Such-a-one,  gentleman,  or  Thomas  S 
esquire,  who  slept  in  the  country  last  a 
tends  to  sleep  in  town  this  winter.  Tl 
it  is.  that  the  drow.sy  part  of  our  specie 
made  up  of  very  honest  gentlemen,  wh 
etly  among  their  neighbors,  without  ev< 
inj^  the  public  peace.  They  are  droni 
stings.  1  could  heartily  wish,  that  sev 
lent,  restlet^s,  ambitious  spirits,  would  : 
change  places  with  these  good  men, 
themselves  into  Nicholas  Hart's  fratemi 
one  but  lay  asleep  a  few  busy  heads  whi 
name,  from  the  first  of  November  next 
of  May  ensuing,*  I  question  not  but  it  i 
much  redound  to  the  quiet  of  particnlf 
as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

"But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart:  I  b 
you  will  think  it  a  verv  cxtraordina 
stance  for  a  man  to  gain  liis  livelihood 
ing,  and  that  rest  should  procure  a  man  , 
as  well  as  indu»try  ;  yet  so  it  is,  that  N 
last  year  enough  to  support  himself  foi 
month.  I  am  likewise  informed  that  h 
year  had  a  very  comfortable  nap.  The  ] 
themselves  Yery  much  for  sleeping  on  . 
but  I  never  heard  they  got  a  groat  by  i 
contrary,  our  friend  Niciiolas  gets  mon 
ing  than  he  could  by  working,  and  nu 
properly  said,  than  ever  Homer  was,  ti 
golden  dreams.  Juvenal  indeed  n 
drowsy  huHband  who  raised  an  estate  I 
but  then  he  is  represented  to  have  i 
the  common  people  call  a  dog's  aU 
his  sleep  was  real,  his  wife  was  v 
about  her  business.  Your  pen,  wl 
to  moralize  upon  all  subjects,  may  n 
thing,  methinks,  on  tliis  circumstance 
point  out  to  us  those  set  of  men,  wl 
of  growing  rich  by  an  honest  indust 
mend  themselves  to  the  favors  of  the 
making  themselves  agreeable  compani 
participations  of  luxuty  and  plea^^ure. 

"  I  must  further  acquaint  yon.  Sir,  1 
the  most  eminent  pens  in  Grub-street  i 
ployed  in  writing  the  dream  of  this  i 
sleeper,  which  I  hear  will  be  of  a  more 
nary  length,  as  it  must  contain  all  the 
that  are  supposed  to  have  passed  in  hit 
tion  during  so  long  a  sleep.  He  is  n 
gone  already  through  throe  days  and  tli 
of  it,  and  to  have  comprised  in  them  ti 
markable  passages  of  the  four  first  emp 
world.  It  he  can  kwp  free  from  pai 
his  work  may  be  of  use  ;  but  this  1  in 
having  been  informed  by  one  of  his  I 
confidants,  that  he  has  spoken  some 
Nimrod  with  too  great  freedom. 

"I  am  ever.  Sir," 
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Trekx  is  nothing  in  which  men  nu 
themselves  than  in  what  the  world 
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Tbert  ara  lo  many  pasitions  which  hide  them- 
•elves  QiMler  it,  and  so  manj  mischiefs  arising 
from  it.  that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it 
would  have  been  for  the  &nefit  of  maukiud  if  it 
had  never  beeu  reckoued  in  the  catalogue  of  vir- 
tues. It  is  certain,  where  it  is  once  laudable  and 
pradential,  it  is  a  hundred  times  criminal  and 
enoneous:  nor  can  it  bu  otherwise,  if  we  consider 
tliBt  it  operates  with  equal  violence  in  all  reli- 
giona*  however  opposite  they  may  bo  to  one 
another,  and  in  all  the  subdivisions  of  each  reli- 
gion in  particular. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbins, 
that  the  first  murder  was  occasioned  by  a  reli- 
gicraa  coDtroversy  ;  and  if  we  had  the  whole  his- 
wy  of  seal  from  the  days  of  Cain  to  our  own 
tioaea.  we  nhould  see  it  fUfed  with  so  many  scenes 
of  slaughter  and  bloodshed,  as  would  make  a 
wise  man  very  careful  how  he  suffers  himself  to 
be  aetuatcd  l>y  such  a  principle  when  it  only  re- 
gards matters  of  opinion  and  speculation. 

I  would  have  every  scalous  man  examine  his 
heart  thoroughly,  and.  I  believe,  he  will  often 
find,  that  what  he  calls  a  zeal  for  his  religion, 
is  either  pride,  interest,  or  ill-nature.  A  man  who 
diflfers  fnim  another  in  opinion,  sets  himself 
ibove  him  in  his  own  judt^ment,  and  in  several 
pirticalara  pretends  to  be  the  wiser  person.  This 
u  a  great  provocation  to  the  proud  man,  and 
gives  a  very  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his  zeal. 
And  that  this  is  the  case  very  often,  we  may  ob- 
icrre  from  the  behavior  of  some  of  the  mostzeal- 
oos  for  orthodoxy,  who  have  often  great  friend- 
ships and  intimacies  with  vicious,  immoral  men, 
pmvided  they  do  but  agree  with  them  in  the  same 
Kheme  of  iK^lief.  The  reason  is,  because  Uic 
ricioaa  iMfliever  ^ives  the  precedency  to  the  vir- 
tntus  man,  and  allows  the  good  Christian  to  be 
the  worthier  person,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
oanot  come  up  to  liis  perfection.  This  we  find 
oemplified  in  that  trite  passage  which  we  see 
quoted  in  almost  every  system  of  etliics,  U)ough 
upon  another  occasion : 


-%'i'loo  meliorft  proboqne, 


I  fse  the  Ti;:)it.  aimI  I  approve  it  too; 


Otu).  Met,,  Til,  20. 


CoDcicoui  Iho  wrong,  anJ  jet  the  wronj;  punae.— Tate. 

On  the  contrar}'.  it  is  certain,  if  our  aoal  were 
trje  and  ^•nuine.  we  should  be  much  more  angry 
wiih  a  Mnner  than  a  heretic;  since  there  are 
f«-veral  casi-H  which  may  excuse  the  latter  before 
hi^  gruit  Judge,  but  none  which  can  excuse  the 
firmer. 

Interest  in  likewiKe  a  great  inflamcr  and  sets  a 

man  on  porsecutiun  nndi;r  the  color  of  zimiI.     For 

this  rbafton  we  find  none  are  so  forward  to  pro- 

ni«»te  the  true  worship  by  fire  and  sword,  as  those 

irho  find  ihf  ir  prv-mnt  account  in  it.     Hut  I  shall 

extend  the  word  inten'si  to  a  largor  mraninj^  than 

•hat  is  gfMierally  ^r'lvttn  it,  oa  it  relates  to  our 

ipiritual  hsifety  and  welfare,  as  w*ll   as  to  our 

trmporal.     A  man  is  ijlad  to  j^ain  nunilnTS  on  his 

side,  as  they  wr\i'  to  i«trou;;lhen  him  in  his  pri- 

ife  opinions.     Every  |»ro<elyte   is  like  a   new 

«r<umeui  fir  the  establishim'iit  of  liis  faith.     It 

Kakew  him  U?Iievi!  that  his  princi])les  carry  con- 

ncion  with  theni.  and  are  tne  mine  likely  to  1m> 

lnu*,whcn  hi;  finds  t hoy  arc  confonnabUr  to  the 

fja^ot  ^f  other-*,  rw  wt^U  as  to  liis  own.     And 

that  thii<  t«Mn[>er  of  mind   doliidcs  a  man  very 

jfi«n  inlo  an   ojiinion   of  his  zeal,  may  apjuar 

from  ihv  rummon  Muivjor  of  the  atheist,  ^\llo 

maiDizias  and  Npi<aiU  his  opinions  with  as  much 

wat  as  thoMo  who  iK-licve  thev  do  it  only  out  of  a 

I«sion  fer  (Jod's  jrlory. 

IQ-natare  is  anoiher'dreadful  imitator  of  zeal. — 

16 


Many  a  good  man  may  have  a  natural  rancor  and 
malice  in  his  heart,  which  has  been  in  some 
measure  quelled  and  subdued  by  religion :  but  if 
it  finds  pretense  of  breaking  out,  which  does 
not  seem  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of 
a  Christian,  it  throws  off  all  restraint,  and  rages 
in  full  fury.  2^eal  is,  therefore,  a  great  ease  to  a 
malicious  man.  by  making  him  l^lievc  he  does 
God  service,  while  he  is  gratifying  the  bent  of  a 
perverse,  revengeful  temper.  For  this  reason  we 
find,  that  most  of  the  massacres  and  devastations 
which  have  beeu  in  the  world,  have  taken  their 
rise  from  a  furious  pretended  zeal. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  ^ood  matter, 
and  especially  when  his  zeal  shows  itself  for  ad- 
vancing morality,  and  promoting  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  But  when  I  find  tiie  instruments 
he  works  with  are  racks  and  gibbets,  galleys  and 
dungeons:  when  he  imprisons  meirs  persons, 
confiscates  their  estates,  ruins  their  families,  and 
burns  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I  cannot  stick  to 
pronounce  of  such  a  one,  that  (whatever  he  may 
think  of  his  faith  and  religion),  his  faith  is  vain, 
and  his  religion  unprofitable. 

After  having  treated  of  these  false  zealots  in 
religion,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  monstrous 
species  of  men,  who  one  would  not  think  had  any 
existence  in  nature,  were  tliey  not  to  be  mot  with 
in  ordinary  conversation — I  mean  the  zealots  in 
atheism.  One  would  fancy  that  these  men ,  though 
they  fall  short,  in  everv  other  respect,  of  those 
who  make  a  profesion  of  religion,  would  at  least 
outshine  them  in  this  particular,  and  be  exempt 
from  that  sinirle  fault  which  seems  to  grow  out 
of  the  imprudent  fervors  of  religion.  But  so  it 
is,  that  infidelity  is  propagated  with  as  much 
fierceness  and  contention,  wrath  and  indignation, 
as  if  the  safety  of  mankind  depended  upon  it. 
There  is  something  so  ridiculous  and  perverse  in 
this  kind  of  zealots,  that  one  does  not  know  how 
to  set  them  out  in  their  proper  colors.  They  are 
a  sort  of  gamesters  who  are  eternally  up<m  the 
fret,  though  they  play  for  nothing.  ITiey  are 
perpetually  teasing  their  friends  to  come  over  to 
them,  though  at  the  same  time  they  allow  that 
neither  of  them  shall  get  anything  by  the  bargain. 
In  short,  the  zeal  of  hproadlng  atheism  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  absurd  than  atheism  it.self. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccountable  zeal 
which  appears  in  atheists  and  infidels.  I  must 
further  observe,  that  tliey  are  likewise  in  a  most 

Particular  manner  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
igotry.  They  are  wedded  to  opinions  full  of 
contradiction  and  imp(»ssibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  upon  the  smallest  difficulty  in  an  article 
of  ftiith  as  a  sufiicient  reason  for  rejecting  iL 
Notions  that  fall  in  with  the  common  reason  of 
mankind,  that  arc  confonnable  to  the  sense  of  all 
ages,  and  all  nations,  not  to  mention  their  ten- 
dency for  promoting  the  happiness  of  societies, 
or  oi*  particular  persons,  are  exploded  as  errors 
and  prejudices;  and  schemes  erected  in  their  stead 
that  are  altogether  monstrous  and  irrational,  and 
require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace 
them.  I  would  fain  ask  one  of  these  l)i«^oted  in- 
fidels, supposing  all  the  gn^t  points  uf  atheism, 
as  the  easualorelernal  formation  of  the  world,  the 
materiality  of  a  thinking  substance,  the  mortality 
of  the  soul,  the  fortuitous  or^ranization  of  the 
boilv,  the  m(»tions  and  gravitation  of  matter, 
^^'itfi  the  like  particulsirs.  wens  laid  toirelher  and 
formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  atheists  ;  I  say, 
supposing  such  a  creed  as  this  were  formed,  and 
imposed  upon  any  one  people  in  the  world,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater 
measure  of  faith,  than  any  sot  of  articles  whieh 
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tbey  80  Tiolently  oppose.  Let  me  therefore  &d- 
riee  this  genoration  of  wranf^lers,  for  their  own 
and  for  the  public  good,  to  act  at  least  so  con- 
sistently with  thcniauIvcA,  as  not  to  burn  with 
leal  for  irreligion,  and  with  bigotry  for  nonsense. 

Lfm 
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TJpoM  my  return  to  my  lodging^  last  nieht,  I 
found  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  the  clergy- 
man, whom  1  have  given  some  account  of  in  my 
former  papers.  He  telU  me  in  it  that  he  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  latter  part  of  my 
yesterday's  speculation ;  and  at  the  same  time 
inclosed  the  following  e^say,  which  he  desires  me 
to  publish  as  the  Hoquel  to  that  discourse.  It  con- 
sists partly  of  uncommon  reflections,  and  partly 
of  such  as  have  been  already  used,  but  now  set  in 
a  stronger  light. 

"  A  Mliever  may  be  excused  by  the  most  har- 
dened atheist  for  endeavoring  to  make  him  a  con- 
vert, because  he  do<*^  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their 
interests.    The  atheist  is  inexcusable  who  tries  to 

Sin  over  a  believer,  because  he  does  not  propose 
e  doing  himself  or  the  believer  any  gnoa  by 
such  a  conversion. 

"  Tlie  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  secret 
comfort  and  refreshment  of  'my  soul ;  it  is  that 
which  makes  nature  look  gay  al>out  me ;  it  doubles 
all  my  pleasures,  and  supports  me  under  all  my 
afflictions.  I  can  look  at  di8app)intment^  and 
misfortunes,  pain  and  sickness,  o^ath  itself,  and 
what  is  worse  than  death,  the  losis  of  those  who 
are  dearest  to  me,  with  indifference,  so  long  as  I 
keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity,  and  the 
state  of  being  in  wnich  there  will  be  no  fears  nor 
apprehensions,  pains  nor  sorrows,  sickness  nor 
separation.  Wny  will  any  man  be  so  imperti- 
nently uflicious  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy 
and  delusion?  Is  Uiero  any  merit  in  being  the 
.messenger  of  ill  news  ?  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me 
•enjoy  it,  since  it  makes  me  both  the  happier  and 
better  man. 

**  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  trust  a 
iman  who  believes  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or  in 
other  words,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.    Not  only  natural  self-love,  but  reason, 
-  directs  us  to  promote  our  own  interests  above  all 
things.    It  can  never  l)e  for  the  interest  of  a  bc- 
rliever  to  do  me  a  mischief,  because  he  is  sure  upon 
the  balance  of  accounts  to  find  himself  a  loser  by 
it.     On  the  contrary,  if  he  considers  his  own 
vwelfare  in  his  behavior  toward  me,  it  will  lead 
.  him  to  do  me  all  the  good  he  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  restrain  him  from  doing  me  any  injury.    An 
unbeliever  does  not  act  like  a  reasonable  creature, 
if  he  favors  me  contrary  to  his  present  interest, 
or  does  not  distress  me  when  it  turns  to  his  pres- 
ent advantage.    Honor  and  good-nature  may  in- 
deed tie  up  his  hands ;  but  as  these  would  be 
very  much  strengthened  by  reason  and  principle, 
so  without  them  they  are  only  instincts,  or  wa- 
vering, unsettled  notions,  which  rest  on  no  foun- 
dation. 

"infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  so  good  suc- 
•oess  of  late  years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its 
outworks.  The  atheist  has  not  found  his  post 
tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  into  deism,  and  a 
disbelief  of  revealed  religion  only.  But  the  truth 
of  it  is,  the  greatest  number  of  this  set  of  men 
are  those  who,  for  want  of  a  virtuous  education,  or 


little  of  the  matter  in  question,  (hat  their  ia 
delity  is  but  another  term  for  their  ignoranee. 

**  As  folly  and  inconsiderateness  are  the  Ibnnd 
tions  of  infidelity,  the  great  pillars  and  suppoi 
of  it  are  either  a  vanity  of  appearing  wiser  tk 
the  rest  of  mankind,  or  an  ostentation  of  coon 
in  despising  the  terrors  of  another  world,  whi 
have  <»  ^at  an  influence  on  what  thej  e 
weaker  minds;  or  an  aversion  to  a  belief  that  mi 
cut  them  off  from  many  of  those  pleasures  th 
propose  to  themselves,  and  fill  them  with  remoi 
for  many  of  those  they  have  already  tasted. 

**Thc  great  received  articles  of  the  Christian 
ligion  have  been    so    clearly  proved,  from  I 
authority  of  tliat  divine  revelation  in  which  tl; 
are  delivered,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  n 
have  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see,  not  to  be  o 
vinced  of  them.    But  were  it  possible  for  a 
thing  in  the  Christian  faith  to  be  erroneous,  I  • 
find  no  ill  consequences  in  adhering  to  it.    1 
great  points  of  the  incarnation  and  sufferings 
our  Savior  produce  naturally  such  habits  of  vii 
in  the  mind  of  man.  that"  I  say.  supposing 
were  possible  for  us  to  be  mistaken  in  them, 
infidel  himself  must  at  least  allow,  that  no  o^ 
system  of  religitm  could  so  effectually  contril 
to  the  heightening  of  morality.     They  give 
great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  natnre, 
of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being  bears  to 
creatures,  and  consequently  engage    us  in 
highest  acts  of   duty  toward  our    Creator, 
neighbor,  and  ouraelves.    How  many  noble  s 
ments  has  St.  Paul  raised  from  the  chief  ait 
of  our  religion,  for  the  advancinj^  of  moralii 
its  three  groat  branches!    To  give  a  singlfl 
ample  in  each   kind.    What  can  be  a  fl&o 
motive  to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  the  mc 
of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to 
fer  for  usY    What  can  make  us  love  and  si 
even  the  most  inconsiderable  of  mankind, 
than  the  thought  that  Christ  died  for  himl 
what  dispotie  us  to  set  a  stricter  guard  npo! 
purity  of  our  hearts,  than  our  being  membe 
Christ,  and  a  part  cif  the  society  of  whidi 
immaculate  person  is  the  headf    But  tbes 
only  a  specimen  of  those  admirable  enforcei 
of  morality,  which  the  apostle  has  drawn  fro 
history  of  our  blessed  Savior. 

"If  our  modem  infidels  considered  these 
ters  with  that  candor  and  seriousness  whicb 
deserve,  we  should  not  see  them  act  with  s 
spirit  of  bitterness,  arrogance,  and  malice, 
would  not  be  raising  such  insignificant  i 
doubts,  and  scruples,  as  may  be  started  a 
over)'thing  that  is  not  capable  of  mathen 
domunstration;  in  order  to  unsettle  the  mind 
ignorant,  disturb  the  public  peace,  subvei 
rality,  and  throw  all  things  into  confusic 
disorder.    If  none  of  these  reflections  can  ha 
influence  on  them,  there  is  one  that  perhapi 
because  it  is  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by 
they  seem  to  be  guided  much  more  tKai 
reason.    I  would  therefore  have  them  co 
that  the  wisest  and  )>est  of  men,  in  all  agec 
world,  have  been  those  who  lived  up  to 
ligion  of  their  country,  when  they  saw  not! 
it  opposite  to  morality,  and  to  the  best  liffl: 
had  of  the  divine  nature.    Pythagoras's  ni 
directs  us  to  worship  the  gods  'as  it  is  o: 
by  law,'  for  that  is  tne  most  natural  interpi 
of  the  precept.    Socrates,  who  was  the  n 
nowned  among  the  heathens,  both   for  ' 
and  virtue,  in  his  last  moments  desires  his 
to  offer  a  cock  to  .£sculapius :  doubtlesfi  c 
submissive  deference  to  the  established  i 


of  his  country.    Xenophon  tells  us,  tliaihi 


••aKaiBiniBg  the  gnmndi  of  religion,  know  so  very  I  (whom  he  sets  forth  as  a  pattern  of  peif 
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rrhen  ha  found  his  death  approaching,  offered 
crificea  on  the  mountains  to  the  Persian  Jupiter, 
and  the  Sun.  'aecurding  to  the  custom  of  the  Per- 
siana;'  for  those  are  the  words  of  the  historian.* 
StLj,  the  Epicureans  and  atomical  philosophers 
showed  a  very  remarkable  modesty  in  this  particu- 
lar; for  though  the  being  of  a  Ood,  was  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  their  schemes  of  natural  philosophy, 
they  contented  themseWes  with  the  denial  of  a 
Profidenee,  asserting  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
istence of  sods  in  general ;  because  they  would 
not  shock  tiie  common  belief  of  mankind,  and  the 
rdigion  of  their  country."— L. 
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Ah,  vretcfacd  they!  whom  Pynlis't  nnile 
And  aiwu»pcct«d  arti  beguile  !—Dd:koomx. 

The  intelligence  giren  by  this  correspondent  is 
•0  important  and  nwful,  in  order  to  avoid  the  per- 
eoQS  ne  speaks  of,  that  I  shall  insert  his  letter  at 
kogth. 

"Xe.  SlVCTATOA, 

"I  do  not  know  that  you  haye  ever  touched 

Tipon  a  certain  species  of  women,  whom  we  ordi- 

ttrily  call  jilta.    You  cannot  possibly  go  upon  a 

more  uaefnl  work,  than  the  consideration  of  these 

dangerous  animals.    The  coquette  is  indeed  one 

deme  toward  the  jilt;  but  the  heart  of  the  former 

ii  bent  upon  admiring  herself,  and  giving  false 

hopes  to  her  lovers;  but  the  latter  is  not  contented 

to  oe  eztrcinely  amiable,  but  she  must  add  to  that 

■drantage  a  certain  delight  in  being  a  torment  to 

ntWii      Thus  when  her  lover  is  in  full  expectation 

cf  ineeeas,  the  jilt  shall  meet  him  with  a  sudden 

isdiflefviiee  and  admiration  in  her  face  at  his  bcinff 

nrpriied  that  he  is  received  like  a  stranger,  and 

I  cast  of  her  head  another  way  with  a  pleasant 

Morn  of  the  fellow's  insolence.    It  is  very  prob- 

lUc  the  lover  goes  home  utterly  astonislied  and 

dejected,  sits  down  to  his  scrutoire,  sends  her  word 

in  the  moAt  abi4*ct  lermM,  that  ho  knows  not  what 

be  li;|w  done,  tnat  all  which  was  desirable  in  this 

life  is  BO  suddenly  vanished  from  him,  tliat  the 

charmer  of  his  soul  should  withdraw  the  vital 

beat  from  the  heart  which  pants  for  her.    He  con- 

tiaocs  a  muumful  ubsence  for  some  time,  pining 

in  arcret,  and  out  of  humor  with  all  thinj^  that 

he  meeti*  with.     At  length  he  takes  a  resolution  to 

trv  his  fate,  and  explains  with  her  resolutely  upon 

bfir  unaccountable  carriage.    He  walks  up  to  ncr 

iHrtiDent,  with    a   thousand    inquietudes,  and 

diiubtA  in  what  manner  he  shall  meet  the  first  cast 

of  her  eye:  when  upon  his  first  apoearance  she 

flies  toward  him,  wonders  where  he  nas  been,  ac- 

caiM  him  of  his  aljM.'nce,  and  treats  him  with  a 

fuiiliarity  as  surprising  as  her  former  coldness. 

This  eood   currespondonce   continues  until  the 

hiiy  merves  the  lover  g^rows  happy  in  it,  and 

Urn  she  interrupts  it  with  some  new  inconsistency 

cl  bshavior.    For  (as  I  just  now  said)  the  h.'ip- 

fiiaess  of  a  jilt  consists  only  in  the  power  of 

■aking  others  uneasy.    Hut  such  is  the  folly  of 

ttis  sect  of  women,  that  they  carry  on  this  pretty 

Aivish  behavior,  until  they  have  no  charms  left  to 

■^odcr  it  supportalile.  Coriiina,  that  used  to  torment 

•3  vk4  conversed  with  her  with  false  glances,  and 

littie  heedless  unfniarded  motions,  that  were  to 

^rtnjsome  inclination  t«)ward  the  man  she  would 

ivaare,  finds  at  present  all  she  attempts  that  way 
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unregarded;  and  is  obliged  to  indulge  the  ^ilt  in 
her  constitution,  by  lading  artificial  plots,  writincp 
perplexing  letters  from  unknown  hands,  ana 
making  S\  the  youne^  fellows  in  love  with  her, 
until  they  find  out  who  she  is.  Thus,  as  before 
she  ^ve  torment  by  dis^ising  her  inclination, 
she  IS  now  obliged  to  do  it  by  hiding  her  person. 

"As  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Spectator,  it  has  been 
my  unhappy  fate  to  be  jilted  from  my  youth  up- 
ward; and  as  my  taste  has  been  yery  much  toward 
intrigue,  and  having  intelligence  with  women  oi 
wit,  my  whole  life  has  passed  away  in  a  series  of 
impositions.  I  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
race  of  young  men,  give  some  account  of  my 
loves.  I  know  not  whether  you  have  ever  heard 
of  the  famous  girl  gbout  town  called  Kitty.  This 
creature  (for  I  must  take  shame  upon  myself)  waa 
my  mistress  in  the  days  when  keeping  was  in 
fashion.  Kitty,  under  the  appearance  of  being 
wild,  thoughtloss,  and  irregular  in  all  her  words 
and  actions,  concealed  the  most  accomplished  jilt 
of  her  time.  Her  negligence  had  to  me  a  charm  . 
in  it  like  that  of  chastity,  and  want  of  desires  r 
i^eemed  as  great  a  merit  as  the  conquest  of  them. 
The  air  she  gave  lierself  was  that  of  a  romping 
girl,  aud  whenever  1  talked  to  her  with  any  turn 
of  fondness,  she  would  immediately  snatch  off  my 
periwig,  try  it  upon  herself  in  the  glass,  clap  her 
arms  a-kimbo,  draw  my  sword,  ana  make  passes 
on  the  wall,  take  off  my  cravat,  and  seize  it  to 
make  some  other  use  of  the  lace,  or  run  into  some 
other  unaccountable  rompishness,  until  the  time  I 
had  appointed  to  pass  away  with  her  was  over. 
1  went  from  her  full  of  pleasure  at  the  reflection 
that  I  had  the  keeping  of  so  much  beauty  in  a 
woman  who,  as  slie  was  too  heedless  to  please  me, 
was  also  too  inattentive  to  form  a  design  to  wrong 
me.  Long  did  I  divert  every  hour  that  hung 
heavy  upon  me  in  the  company  of  this  creature, 
whom  I  looked  upon  .is  neither  guilty  nor  inno- 
cent, but  could  laugh  at  myself  for  my  unac- 
countable pleasure  in  an  expense  upon  her,  until 
in  the  end  it  appeared  my  pretty  insensible  was 
with  child  by  my  footman. 

"This  accident  roused  me  into  disdain  against 
all  libertine  women,  under  what  appearance  so- 
ever they  hid  their  insincerity,  and  1  ret^olved 
after  that  time  to  converse  with  none  but  those 
who  lived  within  the  niles  of  decency  and  honor. 
To  this  end  I  formed  myself  into  a  more  regular 
turn  of  behavior,  and  began  to  make  visits,  fre- 
quent assemblies,  and  lead  our  ladies  from  the 
theaters,  with  ail  the  other  insignificant  duties 
which  the  professed  servants  of  the  fair  placo 
themKelves  in  const^mt  readiness  to  perform.  In 
a  very  little  time  (having  a  plcntitul  fortune)* 
fathers  and  mothers  began  to  regard  me  as  a  good 
match,  and  1  found  easy  admittance  into  the  oest 
families  in  town  to  obser^'e  their  daughters;  but  I, 
who  was  born  to  follow  the  fair  to  no  purpose, 
have  by  the  force  of  my  ill  stars,  made  my  ap- 
plication to  three  jilts  successively. 

"Hytena  is  one  of  those  who  form  themselves 
iut(»  a  melancholy  and  indolent  air,  and  endea- 
vor to  gain  admirers  from  their  iiiatt<ntion  to  all 
around  them.  Hyaena  can  loll  in  her  coach,  with 
something  ho  fixed  in  her  countenance,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  her  meditation  is  employed 
oniv  on  her  dress,  and  her  charms  in  that  }H>8ture. 
If  ft  were  not  too  coarse  a  simile,  I  should  say, 
IIyn;na,  in  the  fif^ure  she  affects  to  appear  in,  is  a 
si>ider  in  the  mfdst  of  a  cobweb,  that  is  sure  to 
destroy  every  fly  that  approaches  it.  The  net 
Hyiena  throws  is  so  fine,  that  you  are  taken  in  it 
before  you  can  observe  any  part  of  her  work.  I 
attempted  her  for  a  long  and  weary  season,  but  1 
found  her  passion  went  no  furtlier  than  to  be  ad 
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mirod;  and  she  is  of  Uiat  unreasonable  temper,  as 
not  to  value  the  inconstancy  of  her  lovers,  pro- 
vided she  can  boast  she  once  had  their  addresses. 
''Biblis  was  the  second  I  aimed  at,  and  her  va- 
nity lay  in  purchasing  the  adorers  of  othem,  and 
not  in  rejoicing  in  their  love  itself.  Biblis  is  no 
man's  mistress,  but  every  woman's  rival.  As  soon 
as  I  found  this,  I  fell  in  love  with  Cbloe,  who  is 
my  preseut  pleasure  and  torment.  I  have  written 
to  her,  danced  with  her,  and  fought  for  her,  and 
have  been  her  man  in  the  sight  and  expectation 
of  the  whole  town  these  throe  years,  and  thought 
myself  near  the  end  of  my  wishes;  when  the  otner 
day  she  called  me  into  ncr  closet,  and  told  me, 
with  a  y&ry  grave  face,  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
honor,  audf  scorned  to  deceive  a  mau  who  loved 
her  with  so  much  sincerity  as  she  saw  I  did,  and 
therefore  she  must  inform  me  that  she  was  by 
nature  the  most  inconstant  creature  breathing,  and 
begged  me  not  to  marry  her;  if  I  insisted  upon  it, 
I  should;  but  that  she  was  lately  fallen  in  love 
with  another.  What  to  do  or  say  I  know  not,  but 
desire  you  to  inform  me,  and  you  will  infinitely 
oblige, 

"Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

0.  "CHAaus  Ybllow." 

▲DVEaTisKKsmr. 

Mr.  Sly,  haberdasher  of  hats,  at  the  comer  of 
Devereuz-court,  in  the  Strand,  gives  notice,  that 
he  has  prepared  very  neat  hats,  rubbers  and 
brushes,  for  tne  use  of  young  tradesmen  in  the  last 
year  of  apprenticeship,  at  reasonable  rates. — T. 
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Lntna  mun  landari  a  ta  Uudato  Tiiow— Tull. 

It  givM  me  plMsnn  to  be  praiMd  by  jou,  whom  all  men 
pralie. 

Hb  is  a  very  unhappy  man  who  sets  his  heart 
npon  bcinf  adinired  oy  the  multitude,  or  affects  a 
general  and  undistinguishing applause  amonff  men. 
What  pious  men  call  the  testimony  of  a  good  con* 
science,  should  be  the  measure  of  our  ambition  in 
tills  kind;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  spirit  should 
contemn  the  praise  of  the  ignorant,  and  like  being 
applauded  for  nothing  but  what  he  knows  in  his 
own  heart  he  deserves.  Beside  which,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person  who  commends  you  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, before  you  set  a  value  upon  his  esteem. 
The  praise  of  an  ignorant  man  is  only  good-will, 
and  you  should  receive  his  kindness  as  he  is  a 
good  neighbor  in  society,  and  not  as  a  good  judge 
of  your  actions  in  point  of  fame  and  reputation. 
The  satirist  said  very  well  of  popular  praise  and 
acclamations,  "Give  the  tinkers  and  cobblers  their 

r^resents  again,  and  learn  to  live  of  yourself."* 
t  is  an  argument  of  a  loose  and  uugoverned  mind 
to  be  affected  with  the  promiscuous  approbation 
of  tlie  i^enerality  of  mankind;  and  a  man  of  virtue 
should  oo  too  delicate  for  so  coarse  an  appetite  of 
fame.  Men  of  honor  should  endeavor  only  to 
please  the  worthy,  and  the  man  of  merit  should 
desire  to  be  triecf  only  by  his  peers.  I  thought  it 
a  noble  sentiment  which  I  heard  yesterday  uttered 
in  conversation:  "1  know,"  said  a  gentleman,  "a 
way  to  be  greater  than  any  man.  If  he  has  worth 
in  Lim,  I  can  rejoice  in  his  superiority  to  me ;  and 
that  satisfaction  is  a  ereater  act  of  the  soul  in  me, 
than  any  in  him  which  can  possibly  appear  to 
me."  This  thought  ^cou  Id  proceed  but  from  a 
candid  and  generous  spirit ;  and  the  approbation 
of  such  minds  is  what  may  be  esteemed  true 


-ToUat  ma  moaora  eerdo : 

■-    Pias.,  Sai.  if ,  6L 


praise:  for  with  the  oommoii  nee  of  meii  then 
nothing  commendable  bat  what  they  theniacl 
may  hope  to  be  partakers  of,  and  arrive  at  j 
the  motive  truly  glorious  is,  when  the  mipd  le 
rather  to  do  things  laudable,  than  to  purchaae 
putation.  Where  there  is  that  sincerity  as 
foundation  of  a  good  name,  the  kind  opinion 
virtuous  men  will  be  an  unsought,  but  a  neoeM 
consequence.  The  Lacedemonians,  thongl 
plain  people,  and  no  pretenders  to  politeness, ! 
a  certain  delicacy  in  their  sense  of  glory,  i 
sacrificed  to  the  Muses  when  ther  entered  m 
any  great  enterprise.  Thej  would,  have  the  ei 
mcmoration  of  their  actions  be  transmitted  by 

Surest  and  most  untainted  memorialists.  ' 
in  which  attends  victories  and  public  trium| 
is  by  far  less  eligible  than  the  recital  of  the  scti 
of  gp-eat  men  by  honest  and  wise  historians.  ] 
a  frivolous  pleasure  to  be  the  admiration  of  | 
lug  crowds;  but  to  have  the  approbation  of  ag 
man  in  the  cool  reflections  of  his  closet,  is  a  gi 
fication  worthy  a  heroic  spirit.  The  applause 
the  crowd  makes  the  head  giddy,  but  the  stts 
tion  of  a  reasonable  man  makes  the  heart  glad 

What  makes  the  love  of  popular  or  ge» 
praise  still  more  ridiculous,  is  tnat  it  is  usnt 
given  for  circumstances  which  are  foreign  to 
persons  admired.    Thus  they  are  the  ordinary 
tendants  on  power  and  riches,  which  may  be  ta 
out  of  one  man's  hands,  and  put  into  anotb 
The  application  only,  and  not  the  poeseai 
makes  those  outward  tilings  honorable.    The 
ffar  and  men  of  sense  ag^ree  in  admiring  mea 
having  what  they  themselves  would  rather  bs 
aessed  of ;  the  wise  man  applauds  him  whos 
thinks  most  virtuous,  the  rest  of  the  world, 
who  is  most  wealthy. 

When  a  man  is  in  this  way  of  thinking, '. 
not  know  what  can  occur  to  one  more  moni^ 
than  to  see  persons  of  ingenuity  address 
services  and  performances  to  men  no  way  add 
to  liberal  arts.    In  these  cases,  the  praise  oa 
hand,  and  the  patronage  on  the  oUier,  are  eqi 
the  objects  of  ridicule.    Dedications  to  igw 
men  are  as  absurd  as  any  of  the  speeches  of 
finch  in  the  Droll.    Such  an  address  one  is  i 
translate  into  other  words ;  and  when  the  diB 
parties  are  thoroughly  considered,  the  pane 
generally  implies  no  more  than  if   the  a 
should  say  to  the  patron ;  "  My  very  good 
you  and  I  can  never  understand  one   anc 
therefore  I  humbly  desire  we  may  be  int 
friends  for  the  future." 

The  rich  may  aa  well  ask  to  borrow  c 
poor,  as  the  man  of  virtue  and  merit  hope  f 
dition  to  his  character  from  any  but  such  m 
self.    Ue  that  commends  another  engages  so 
of  his  own  reputation  as  he  gives  to  that  ] 
commended  ;  and  he  that  has  nothing  laudfl 
himself  is  not  of  ability  to  be  such   a  i 
The  wise  Phocion  was  so  sensible  how  dani 
it  was  to  be  touched  with  what  the  mul 
approved,  Uiat  upon  a  general  acclamation 
when  he  was  making  an  oration,  he  tumec' 
intelligent  friend  who  stood  near  him,  and 
in  a  suiprised  manner,  **  What  slip  have  I  n 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  witn  a  billet 
has  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  was  writte 
lady  from  a  gentleman  whom  she  had 
commended.  The  author  of  it  had  formerl 
her  lover.  When  all  possibility  of  comme 
tween  them  on  the  subject  of  love  was  cut  < 
spoke  so  handsomely  of  him,  as  to  give  m 
to  this  letter. 

"Madam, 
"I  should  be  insensible,  to  a  stUfMdi^ 
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««iild  forbotf  making  my  ■rknovledginents  for  written  was  dirNtod.     His  father  calls  him  a 

I  our  late  mention  of  me  with  ao  much  applause.  "  saucy  and  audacious  rascal "  in  the  first  line, 

c  is,  I  think,  jour  late  to  gi^e  me  new  seuti-  and  I  am  afraid,  upon  examination,  he  will  prove 

nicnta:  aa  you   formerly  inspired  me  with  the  but  an  unpacious  youth.    **To  goalK»ut  Failine" 

true  sense  of  love,  so  do  vou  now  with  the  true  at  his  father,  and  to  find  no  other  place  but  "  toe 

hense  of  i^lory.    As  desire  nad  the  least  part  in  the  outside  of  his  letter"  to  tell  him  "that  misht 

passion  I  heretofore  professed  toward  you,  so  has  overcomes  right,"  if  it  does  not  discover  "his 

vanity  uu  share  in  the  glory  to  which  you  have  reason  to  he  depraved."  and  "  that  he  is  either 

now  raised  ine.    Innocence,  knowledge,  beauty,  fool  or  mad,"  as  the  choleric  old  gentleman  tells 

virtue,  sincerity,  and  discretion,  are  the  constant  him,  we  may  at  least  allow  that  the  father  will  do 

ornaments  of  her  who  has  said  this  of  me.    Fame  very  well  in  endeavoring  to  "  lx*tter  his  judffment, 

is  a  babbler,  but  I  have  arrived  at  the  highest  and  give  him  a  greater  sense  of  his  duty.'"    But 

elory  in  this  world,  the  commendation  of  the  most  whether  this  may  be  brought  about  by  "  brcak- 

deaerving  person  in  it."-^T.  ing  his  head,"  or  "chiving  him  a  great  knock  on 

the  skull,  ought,  I  think,  to  bo  well  considered. 

— —  Upon  the  whole,  I  wish  the  father  has  not  met 
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Ad  iBMce  of  psternal  tandeniMi.  -—CVudcli.  tu  quoque  mater : 

Tm  following  letter  being  written  to  my  book-  Improbiu llla puer, crudelb  tu ^uoquem»te^ 

Keller,  upon  a  subject  of  which  I  treated  some  time  ^,^^  x.            iu     « ._^i     i    •  -.      / 

«n«.  fihM  piblish  it  in  thi,  paper,  to,^ther  i^':^,Z"^';^S:S'S  ^X?" 

With  the  letter  that  was  inclosed  m  it : —  BuOi.  both  aiiko  Uoiighted  to  dMtroy, 

^  Til'  unnatural  mother,  and  tho  ruthleaa  bnr. 

"Ma-BucKLKT,  WAmTtm. 

"  Mr.  Spectator  having  of  late  d««canted  upon  Or  like  the  crow  and  her  egg  in  the  Greek  pr^ 

the  cruelty  of  parents  to  their  children,  I  nave    verb : 

Wn   induced  (at  the  re<}uest  of  several  of  Mr.  Bad  the  crow,  bad  the  egf. 

Spectator's  admirers)  to  incloso  this  letter,  which  _         ^,           ,        ^.        ^,^^        «•««•_ 

Ussure  Tou  is  the  original  fn)m  a  father  to  his  ^  niust  here  take  notice  of  a  letter  which  I  have 

twn  8on,'notwith8tanding  the  Utter  gave  but  lit-  ««e*ved  from  un  unknown  corresDimdent,  upon 

tie  or  no  provocation.    It  would  be  wonderfullv  the  subjt^t  of  niyDapi.r,uiK.n  which  the  foregoing 

obliging  ti  the  world,   if  Mr.   Spectator  woufd  letter  is  likewise  founded.    1  he  writer  of  it  Heems 

fiv? UH  his  opinion  of  it  in  some  of  his  specula-  ''^^.  »""<^*»  concerned  lest  the  pnoer  should  seem 

turns,  and  particularly  to  (Mr.  Bucklcv),  ^  &»^^*  encouragi'ment  to  the  di8<»lt)ediencc  of  chil- 

"  Your  humble* servant."  ""*"  toward  their  parents  ;  but  if  the  writer  of  it 

will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  over  again  atten- 


_-  .'.    1     r  Q    1"        one  of  the  i:n«ateKt  n'fl«Ttu»iiH  uiMifi  himian  nature, 

l^'  ^i"l!Lr.  ^"'  "'I  P'V"'''  >■""    ".'""^y^    ^""    that  pat.rn.M  inRlii.ct  »h.ml,l  \J  a  str.„.«.r  ,....tive 
ropie.  1 11  better  yo..r  mdgmont   aud  fenv.-  you  a        ,1.,^   ,       g,j  ,       ^n„,^^.    „,^,  „,„  „!;'.,.ivi„„  „f 

p«ty  «nse  of  your  duty  to  (I  n-gret  to  .say;    f»v.,rs  Kl,.,uld  U- a  l«HHi..auce.....nt  to  a  K^HMlwill, 

••Vs.  It-r  prudent  for  vou  to  kcp  out  of  ...y    !';"^""f'T-  "''^  JTZTlt'iZlllT  '^r!'  7t^i 
._. .     #      a      '  _    «  I.         ".1    4      •  1.'.  "^     niiij  of  tin*ni ;   an<l  tliat.  the  tnkintr  ran*  or   any 

tiffht :  for  to  rcpmnch  me  that  niii^ht  overcome-*        .    .  .1     .11       1     ..1       i  :i  1    ..1  .    .  .1. ..i 

•".  ^  '        ..  •    .,       ,  1  *»  ^  r     1    11      •       I  person  should  eiidrnrtne  child  or  clclK'iKli^iil  njore 

riffht.  on  the  ouiMde  of  your  lctt<*r,  I  shall  give    J     ..      ^„,  ..     ,  ,    .,#„«,  ,    ,1...,.  ,S  „  ,...r..,.#  <.» 
_*  .  ,        -         *u  ^  1    II  r     •.  •»  I  to  ti»e  paritnt  or  lj<Micfactor,  tliaii  lli**  iian-iit  or 

TOtt  a  great  knock  on  the  skull  for  it.  i   .    r    .....    «i      ..1  :i  1     .  .1  . .  ...1.  ..♦  .  \...t  *,»  it 

'         *  I  wnefac'tor  to  th«?  cluld  or  di'|»<-nd«'nt  :   yt  ho  it 

Was  there  ever  such  an  ima;^  of  paternal  ten-  ■  liap{>cnK.  that  for  otw  crxw]  piiroiii  \v<-  inn'i  with  a 

derncKfc!     it  waft  usual  anion^  MJine of  the  (?r<!<'kH    tliouHaiid   uiuliitirul   children.     '||hirt   is,  indf'id, 

to  niake  their  slave!4  drink  to  excess,  and  then  ex-    woiidiTfiilly  coiitriv<'<l    Tat   I    have  fornn-rly  ob- 

foie  ihein  to  th#»ir  children,  who  by  that  ineaiirt  ■s(Tve<lj  for  the  siippi»rt  nt  ev«Ty  livinj;  MhtIi'm  : 

easceived  an  early  aversion  to  a  viceVhich  makes    but  at  the  same  time  thiit  it  shows  tin*  wji-dom  of 

■n  appear  so  monstrous  and  irratioiisl.     I  have    the  Cn^ator,  it  disri>vfrs  the  ini|M-rr-4'iioii  and  di-- 

npowru  lhii«  picture  of  an  unnatural  father  with    generary  of  the  rn^ature. 

the  lame  intention,  thai  its  deformity  may  det<*r        The  olM-ilieureof  rhildreii  to  their  imrents  is  the 

stheri  from  its  resemblance.     If  the  ntader  has  a    basis  of  all  i^overiiment,  and  »<i't  ffirth  as  the  inea- 

Biad  tu  »•«  a  father  of  the  i>anie  stamp  n-pre-    sure  of  that  ols'dienre  whii-h  we  owi?  to  thoiie 

MaieJ  in  the  most  ezqui.-ite  strokes  of  liuMKir,  he    whom  Provjilence  hath  plai'ed  over  us. 

MT  iiw«t  with  it  in  one  of  the  fine«>t  comedi<.h        It  is  father  Ijp  (*onipti-,  if  I  urn  not  niiniakeii, 

tl^  evrr  appeared    upon  the   Knc^lish   starve:    1    who  tells  us  how  want  of  duly  in  this  parlieidar 

■waa  the  part  of  Sir  Sampson  in  /iw?  for  Ijovr.      ,  ia  puni»hffd  amorif^  the  (.'hineM*.  inHfimurh  that  If 

1  inii!«t  nut.  however,  engage  invselfblindlv  on    a  sfin  should  be  known  to  kill,  or  so  niurh  as  to 

tU  aide  of  tlaa  aon*  fiowhom  the  fond  letter  above  ,  strike  his  father,  nift  only  tlie  criminal,  but  his 
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wMe  fftinilj  woold  be  rooted  oat,  naj,  the  isheb-  \ 
iUuU  of  the  piece  where  he  lired  would  be  pat  to  ; 
the  bwurd.  nay,  the  place  ilnelf  would  be  rased  to  . 
the  grijuiid,  aiid  iU  foundaiiona  sown  with  salt,  i 
For,  ^a^  thev,  there  roust  have  been  an  otter  de- 
pravatiiiU  ot  uiannem  in  that  clan  or  eocietj  of  j 
people  who  could  have  bred  up  amonff  them  so  ; 
horrid  an  offender.  To  this  I  shall  add  a  passage  , 
out  of  the  first  book  of  ilerudotuH.  That  histor-  ' 
iau,  in  his  account  of  the  Persian  customs  and  | 
religion,  tells  us,  it  is  their  opinion  that  no  man  i 
erer  killed  his  father,  or  thai  it  is  possible  such  a 
crime  should  be  in  nature ;  but  tnat  if  anything  i 
like  it  should  ever  happen,  tlicj  conclude  that  tli^-j 
reputed  son  must  have  htsen  illegitimate,  supposi-  ' 
titious,  or  begotten  in  adultery.  Their  opinion  I 
in  this  particalar  shows  sufficiently  what  a  notion  ; 
they  must  have  had  of  undutifulucss  in  general.  ■ 

L.     i 
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BcrrituR  crwrK  norft- 


IIoK.  2  Od.  Tili,  18. 


A  tlmwtrj  to  former  timefl  nnknown. 

SiNCB  I  made  some  reflections  upon  the  general  I 
ncgligenco  used  in  the  case  of  regard  toward  i 
women,  or,  in  other  words,  since  I  talked  of  wench-  ! 
ing.  I  have  bad  epistles  upon  that  subject,  which  [ 
I  sliall,  fur  the  present  entertainment,  insert  as  ' 
they  lie  before  me.  | 

"  Ma.  SrECTAToa,  I 

"Ah  vour  speculations  are  not  confined  to  any 
part  of  human  life,  but  concern  the  wicked  as  well 
as  the  good,  I  roust  dcitsire  your  favorable  accept- 
ance or  what  I,  a  poor  strollins^  girl  about  town, 
have  to  say  to  you.  I  was  told  by  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic gentleman  who  picked  me  up  last  week,  and 
m'ho,  I  hope  is  absolved  for  what  passed  between 
us  ;  I  say,  I  was  told  by  such  a  |)erson,  who  en- 
deavored to  convert  me'tu  his  own  religion,  that 
in  countries  where  po|)ery  pre%'ails,  beside  the 
advantages  of  licensed  Mews,  there  are  large  en- 
dowments given  for  the  IneurabiU^  I  think  he 
called  them,  such  as  are  pa-«t  all  remedy,  and  are 
allowed  such  maintenance  and  supi>ort  as  to  keep 
them  without  further  care  until  they  expire.  This 
niiuiner  of  treating  piM>r  sinners  has,  mcthinks, 
great  humanity  in  it ;  and  as  you  are  a  person 
who  pretend  to  carry  your  reflections,  upon  all 
subif-cts  whatever  that  occur  to  you,  with  candor, 
anil  iict  above  the  sense  of  what  mihinterpreta- 
tion  you  may  meet  with,  I  beg  the  favor  of  you 
to  lay  before  all  the  world  the  unhappy  condition 
of  us  poor  vagnnts,  who  are  really  in  a  way  of 
labf>r  instead  of  idleiK*HS.  There  are  crowds  of 
us  whoMc  manner  of  livelihood  has  long  ceased  to 
\xi  pleasing  to  us :  and  who  would  willingly  lead 
a  new  life,  if  the  rigor  of  the  virtuous  did  not  for- 
ever expel  us  from  coming  into  the  world  again. 
As  it  now  happens,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the 
mail*  M*x,  falsotm'Ml  amt>ng  you  is  not  reproachful, 
Iml  ertnlulity  ii^omcn  is  infamous. 

"  (live  me  leave.  Sir,  to  give  you  my  history. 
You  ant  to  know  that  I  am  a  daughter  of  a  man 
of  a  good  reputation,  tenant  to  a  man  of  Quality. 
The  heir  of  this  great  house  took  it  in  his  head  to 
cast  a  favorable  eye  upon  me,  and  succei^ded.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  he  promised  me  marriage  : 
I  was  not  a  creature  silly  enough  to  be  taken  by 
so  foolish  a  story:  Init  hu  ran  away  with  ine  up  to 
this  town,  and  introduced  me  to  a  grave  matron, 
with  who.n  I  boarded  for  a  day  or  two  with  great 
gravity,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the 
ehaiigu  of  nnr  condition,  from  tiiat  of  a  country 
life  to  the  finest  company,  as  I  believed,  in  the 


whole  world.    My  hamhhi  Mrrnt 
derstand  that  1  slioald  always  be  kept  in  tlie  plen- 
tiful condition  I  then  enjoyed :  when  afler  a  rery 
mat  fondness  toward  me,  he  one  dar  took  hu 
kave  of  me  for  four  or  fire  days.    In  the  ereniag 
of  the  same  day  my  good  landlady  came  to  me, 
and  observing  me  very  pensive,  be^fan  to  cotnforl 
me,  and  with  a  smile  told  me  I  must  eee  the 
world.    When  I  was  deaf  to  all  she  could  say  tc 
divert  me,  she  began  to  tell  me  with  a  very  frank 
air  that  I  must  be  treated  as  I  ought,  and  not  take 
these  squeamish  humors  upon  me,  for  mr  friend 
had  left  me  to  the  town  ;  and,  as  their  pfcrase  is 
she  expected  I  would  see  company,  or  1  mast  be 
treated  like  what  I  had  brought  myself  to.    Thif 
put  me  into  a  fit  of  crying;  and  I  immediately,  ii 
a  true  sense  of  my  condition,  threw  myself  on  thi 
floor,  deploring  my  fate,  calling  upon  all  that  wa 
good  and  sacred  to  succor  me.    While  I  was  i] 
all  this  agony,  I  observed  a  decrepid  old  felloi 
come  into  the  room,  and  looking  with  a  sense  on 
pleasure  in  his  face  at  all  my  vehemence  and  tram 
port     In  a  pause  of  my  distresses  I  heard  hii 
say  to  the  shameless  oldf woman  who  stood  by  bm 
'  She  is  certainly  a  new  face,  or  else  she  acts  i 
rarely.'     With  tliat  the  gentlewoman,  who  wi 
making  her  market  of  me,  in  all  the  turns  of  m 
person,  the  heaves  of  my  passion,  and  the  suitab! 
clianges  of  my  postore,  took  occasion  to  eommen 
my  neck,  my  shape,  my  eyes,  my  limbs.     All  th 
was  accompanied  with  such  speeches  as  you  mi 
liave  heard  horse-coursers  make  in  the  sale  c 
nags,  when  they  are  warranted  for  th<^ir  sount 
itess.     You  understand  by  this  time  that  1  w: 
left  in  a  brothel,  and  exposed  to  the  ikext  bidd 
who  could  purehase  me  of  my  patroness.    Th 
is  so  much  the  work  of  hell :  the  pleasure  in  tJ 
possession  of  us  wenches  abates  in  proportion 
the  degrees  we  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  ins 
ccnce;  and  no  man  is  gratified,  if  there  is  nolhii 
left  for  him  to  debauch.    Well,  Sir,  my  first  mi 
when  I  came  upon  the  town,  was  Sir  Jeoffrj  Fi 
ble,  who  was  extremely  lavish  to  me  of  his  n 
iiey,  and  took  such  a  fancy  to  me  that  he  wou 
have  carried  me  oflf,  if  my  patroness  would  ha 
taken   any  reasonable   terms   for  me ;  but  as 
was  old,  fiis  covetousness  was  his  strongest  p 
sion,  and  poor  1  was  soon  left  exposed  to  be  1 
common  refuse  of  all  the  rakes  and  debauchees 
town.     I  cannot  tell  whether  you  will  do  me  j 
tice  or  no,  till  I  see  whether  you  print  this  or  n 
otherwise,  as  I  now  live  with  Sal.*  1  could  gi 
you  a  very  just  account  of  who  and  who  is  togef 
cr  in  this  town.    You  perhaps  wont  believe 
but  I  know  of  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  very  gc 
Protestant,  who  lies  witn  a  Roman  Catholio  : 
more  of  this  hereafter,  as  you  please  me.     Tk 
do  come  to  our  house  the  greatest  politicians 
the  age ;  and  Sal  is  more  shrewd  than  anyb 
thinks.     Nol)ody  can  believe  that  such  wise  i 
could  go  to  bawdy-houses  out  of  idle  purpo 
I  have  heard  them' often  talk  of  Augustus  iSm 
who  had  intrigues  with  the  wives  of  senators, 
out  of  wantonness  but  stratagem. 

'*  It  is  a  thousand  pities  you  shoo  Id  be  so 
verely  virtuous  as  I  fear  you  are ;  otherwise,  a 
one  visit  or  two,  you  would  soon  understand  l 
we  women  of  the  town  are  not  such  useless 
respondents  as  you  may  imagine :  you  have 
doubtedly  heard  that  it  was  a  courtesan  who 
covered  Cati Hue's  conspiracy.    If  you  print 
I'll  tell  you  more:  and  am  in  the  meantime, 
"  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

"  RxBxooA  Nkxtlktov 


*  A  «tlsfant«d  oonrtena  sad 
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"Jul  Sfbctatos, 

"  I  Am  an  idle  voiin^  woman  that  would  work 
nj  lirelihood.  but' that  I 
ner  as  I  cannot  stir  nut.    Mv 


of  a  certain  zealous  dissenter,  who  being  a  {Teat 

.w...n..  ...«»  ^vM.u  »vi«   enemy  to  ptipvry,  and  believing  that  badnit«uare 

am  kept  in  8uch  a  man-  i  ^^^^  ^^^^^  fortunate  in  this  world,  will  lay  two  to 

iilv  tyrant  in  an  old  jeal- '  ^"^  ^'^  ^^^  number  666  af^ainst  any  other  number. 

mu  fiellow,  who  allows  me  noihinff  to  appear  in. :  ^^wause,  says  he,  it  is  the  numbiT  of  the  hi»ast.« 

slipper;  no  head-    ^veral  would   pn'fer  the  number  l:3,0iM)  before 


I  have  bat  one  shoe  and  one  slippe 
dreaa.  and  no  upper  petticoat.    As  you  set  up  for 
a  leformcr,  I  desire  you  would  take  ine  out  of  this 
wicked  way»  and  keep  me  yourself. 

"  Ev£  ArrEaDAT." 
**  JCa.  Spectator, 

"I  am  to  complain  to  you  of  a  set  of  imperti- 
nent cozcoml)!^,  who  yi.sit  the  apartments  of  us 
women  of  the  town»  onl\%  as  they  call  it,  to  nee 
Che  world.  I  must  confess  to  you,  this  to  men  of 
dcdicacj  mi^ht  have  an  effect'  to  cure  them  ;  but 
•a  they' are  stupid,  noisy,  and  drunken  fellows,  it 
IfiDda  only  to  make  vice  in  themselvuM.  as  tliey 
think,  pleasant  and  humorous,  and  at  the  same 
time  nauseous  in  us.  I  shall.  Sir.  hereafter,  from 
time  to  time  give  you  the  nanx^  of  these  wretches 
who  pretend  to  enter  our  houses  merely  sl'^  Specta- 
tors. Thefle  men  think  it  wit  to  use  us  ill :  pray 
tell  them,  however  wortliy  we  are  of  such  treat- 
ment, it  ia  unworthy  them  to  be  guilty  of  it  to- 
wmrd  US.  Pray,  Sir,  take  notice  of  this',  and  pity 
the  oppressed  :  I  wish  we  could  add  to  it,  the  in- 
noceot.^'  T. 


any  other,  as  it  is  the  number  of  tlic  pounds  in 
tlie  grt^at  prize.  In  short,  S4imc  are  pleased  to 
find  tiieir  own  ogt*  in  their  numln^r;  some  that  have 
got  a  number  which  makes  a  pretty  appearance  in 
the  ciphers;  and  others,  IxHUiusG  it  is  the  same 
number  that  succeeded  in  the  last  lottery.  Each 
of  these,  upon  no  other  grounds,  thinks  he  stands 
fairest  for  tne  great  lot,  and  that  he  ia  pos-sesaed  of 
what  may  not  be  improperly  called  "the  golden 
UHmber."f 

These  principles  of  election  are  the  pastimes 
and  extravagances  of  human  reason,  which  is  of 
so  busy  a  nature,  that  it  will  bo  exerting  itself  in 
the  meanest  trifles,  and  working  even  when  it 
wants  materials.  The  wisest  or  men  are  some- 
times actedi  by  such  unaccountable  motives,  as 
the  life  of  tlie  fool  and  the  su])er8titious  is  guided 
by  nothing  else. 

I  am  suri)ri8ed  that  none  of  tlie  fortune-tellers, 
or.  as  the  l  rencli  Cidl  them,  the  Duteun  tie  bonne 
Avenlure,  who  publish  their  bills  in  every 
Quarter  of  the  town,  have  turned  our  lotteries  to 
tneir  advantage.  Did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a 
caster  of  fortunate  figures,  what  might  he  not  get 
by  his  pretended  discoveries  and  predictions? 

I  remember  among  the  advertisenieiiis  in  the 
Post- Boy  of  September  tlie  27ih,  I  was  surprised 
to  se<i  the  following  one: 

"IMiis  is  to  give  notice,  that  ten  shillings  over 
and  a)>ovc  the  market  price,  will  W  given  for  the 
ticket  in  the  1.5t)0,000/.  lottery.  No.  !:«,  by  Nath. 
Cliff,  at  the  Bible  and  Three  Crowns  in  Cheap* 
side." 

This  advertisement  has  given  great  matter  of 
speculation  to  coffee-house  theorist s.  Mr.  Cliff's 
principles  and  conversation  have  bt^en  canvassed 
upon  this  occasion,  and  various  conjectures  made 
why  he  sliould  thus  set  his  heart  upon  No.  132. 
titberside  strikin>;hiH  sight  and  smell  in  the  same  I  have  examined  all  the  ]K)WcrH  in  t1i<tse  numlx^rs, 
Pnportion,  would  ket^p  him  in  perp<'tnal  suspensp,  j  broken  them  into  fnict ions,  extracted  the  square 
ue  the  two  niagnet.H,  which  travelers  have  tohl  j  and  cuIm.>  root,  dividi'd  and  mullijdied  them  all 
Qf,ift;  placed  one  of  them  in  the  roof,  and  the  |  ways,  but  could  not  arrive  at  the  MTn^  until  about 
*ker  in  ihne  floor  of  3Iahomet*s  buryinjif- place  at  thrwdays  ago,  when  I  n-ci-iwd  tin-  following  letter 
Mecca,  and  by  that  means,  say  they,  pull  the  im- 
poHtor^K  iron  coflin  with  such  an  equal  uttrsetion, 
tint  it  hangs  in  the  air  )H;twi>en  l>oth  of  them.     As 


Ko.  191.]    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  9, 1711. 

Deloding  virion  of  the  n^ht. — Popk. 

Son  ludicrous  schoolmen  have  put  the  case, 

that  if  an  ass  were  placed  between  two  bundles  of 

hMf,  which   affectea  his  Si'nses  equally  on  each 

■ide,  and  tempted  him  in  the  very  same  degree, 

whether  it  would  U*  possible  for  him  to  eat  of 

other.    They  generally  determine  this  question  to 

tht  disadvantage  of  the  ass,  who,  tliey  say,  would 

iline  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  as  not  having  a 

'^Dglc  grain  of  free-will  to  determine  him  more  to 

tkione  than  to  the  other.     The  bundle  of  hay  on 


(vtbeassV  behavior  in  such  nice  circunistanc<'M, 
vbether  he  would  starve  sooner  than  violate  ]i'\a 
■nuraliiy  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I  shall  not 
pRkume  to  determine;  but  only  take  notice  of  the 
ceaduet  of  our  own  sitecies  in  the  same  pcrjdexitv. 
Vken  a  man  has  a  mind  to  venture  his  money  ni 


- -'-J  "  "iT'i - »■—  — 

from  an  unknown  hand;  by  which  I  find  that  Mr. 

Nath.  Cliff  is  only  the  agent,  and  not  the  prin- 
cipal, in  this  advertisement. 

"  Ms.  Spectatob, 

**I  am  tike  person  that  lately  advertised  I  would 
give  ten  nhillings  more  than  the  current  price  for 
the  ticket  No.  132  in  the  lottery  now  drawing; 
which  is  a  secret  I  have  communicated  to  some 
tkttiery,  every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  aflur- ;  friends,  who  rally  m<*  inre.nsantly  n|)on  that  ar 
ing,  aiul  as  likely  to  succeed  as  any  of^  its  fellows,  count.  You  m'lst  know  I  )iav<'  but  one  ticket,  fr^r 
loey  all  of  thf-m  have  the  same*  pretonhions  to  '  which  n.'aMui,  and  a  cer!ain  dn'am  I  havf>  lately 
fuoclluck.  Mand  upon  the  same  fmit  of  conipfti-  had  inor*;  than  once,  I  resfilvt-d  it  should  lie  the 
uon,  and  no  manner  of  rca^jn  can  be  ^riven  why  nuinlx'r  I  mo^t  approved.  I  am  so  positive  that  I 
tman  should  prefer  one  to  the  o;hc'r  iM-fon;  the  have  pitched  upon  the  great  lot,  that  I  could 
lottery  is  drawn.  In  this  ca«e,  therefore,  car)rice  almost  lay  all  I  arn  worth  \\]tt>u  it.  My  visions 
Yenr  often  acts  in  the  place  of  reason,  and  f<»rnis  are  si>  fr«;quent  and  stronj^  u(>on  this  occasion, 
loitself  some  grouni)le!>s,  imaginary  motivu.  where  '  that  I  have  not  only  jMis*«e^sed  the  lot,  but  dis- 
tal and  sub>»tantial  ones  are  waniiu^.  I  know  a  po<t<'d  of  the  money  which  in  all  probability  it 
v^I-nicanin^  man  that  is  very  wi'Il  pleii<4'd  to  ;  will -.ell  for.  Thii  morning  in  part iciil.ir,  1  set  up 
riik  his  good  fortune  up^jii  the  nnmlj<?r  1711,  U.>-  an  ff|iiipa:;f  which  I  look  upon  to  \i*'.  the  ((ayeif 
CUse  it  js  the  ve^rof  our  Lord.  1  am  aro'iuinted  in  the  town;  the  liveriett  are  vtrry  rirh,  but  nol 
Vith  a  tacker  tliat  would  give  a  giMjd  deal  for  tlu^ '  ... 

Wlluoer  134.«     On  the  contmry,  I  have  Ihm'U  t^ild  j  i^^icih  It  w-m  put  V,  th*!  rrrto;  wln-n  VM  w.r*^  l-r  tarkinic 

~  ■  -    but  It  Ur:fi!  mn/iritf  \$f'iu%  t4ipi\n*X  It,  th*  motkm  vm  &?fr 


*Ia  the  j-eir  1704  a  l^ll  wm  tm^uffht  lnt«)  th'f  hou^«  of 
«t— OBP  aip^iMt  ooeanioaAl  reniff»Tm\Xy :  uid  inonJerti)iiiftki> 
^yan  tlmm^  tfa*  houM  of  lonJU,  li  wm  propqwd  u*  Urk  ii 
to  a  ■MM7-UU.     This  oecssltnsd  WAzm  <ii:UU«»,  sail  kl 


ruM.  ftfi'l  th«t  Mil  mffi^arrlfi'l. 
•  In  tb«  lU!T«lftUr>u«.     Y^  eh.  iHI.  tmt.  1 4. 

$Aetii*l«l. 
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gandy.  I  should  be  rerj  glad  to  see  a  specalation 
or  two  upin  lottery  subjects,  in  whieh  you  would 
oblige  all  people  coneemed,  aod  in  particular, 

"Your  most  hutnble  Serrant, 

"George  Goslixg." 

"P.  8.  Dear  8nec.,  if  I   get  the  13,000  pounds, 
111  make  thee  a  iiandsome  present." 

After  havine  wished  my  correspondent  good 
luck,  and  thanked  htra  for  nis  intended  kindnerf.*;;, 
I  shall  fur  this  time  dismiss  the  subject  of  the 
lottery,  und  only  obNer>'e,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  are  in  some  degree  guilty  of  my 
friend  Gt)sling*s  extravagance.  We  are  apt  to  rely 
upon  future  pruHpects,  and  become  really  ez- 
penaive  while  we  are  only  rich  in  possibility.  We 
Jiye  up  to  f)ur  expectations,  not  to  our  poAvessions, 
and  nuik<*  a  figun.*  proportionable  to  what  we  may 
be,  not  what  we  are.  We  outrun  our  present  in- 
come, as  not  doubting  to  dinburse*  ourselves  out 
of  the  prf)iilft  of  sunie  future  place,  project,  or  re- 
version that  we  have  in  view.  It  is  through  this 
temper  of  mind,  which  is  so  common  among  us, 
that  we  S4*p  tradesmon  break,  who  have  met  with 
no  misfontmeH  in  their  business ;  and  men  of 
catates  reduced  to  poverty,  who  have  never  suf- 
fered from  losses  or  ntpaira,  tenants,  taxes,  or  law- 
suits. In  short,  it  is  this  foolish,  banguine  tempc^r, 
this  de|N;nding  upon  contingent  futurities,  that 
occasionM  romantic  generosity,  chimerical  gran- 
deur, scMKoless  ostentation,  and  generally  ends  in 
beggary  and  ruin.  'J'he  man  who  will  live  above 
his  preM'ut  circtmistances  is  in  great  dangttr  of 
living  in  a  little  time  much  beneath  them;  or,  as 
the  Italian  proverb  runs,  "The  man  who  lives  by 
hope,  will  (lie  by  hunger." 

It  should  be  an  indispenfsable  rule  in  life,  to  con- 
tract our  (le.sires  to  our  prestait  condition,  and, 
whatever  may  be  our  expectations,  to  live  within 
the  compass  of  what  we  actually  possess.  It  will 
bo  time  enough  Ui  enjoy  an  estate  when  it  comes 
BUto  our  hands;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good  for- 
lanc,  we  shaJl  lose  the  pleasure  of  it  when  it  ar- 
rives, and  may  possibly  ntiver  possess  what  we 
have  so  foolishly  counted  upon. — L. 
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-I'no  ciro  omiiei  omnia 


Itima  ili<-<>re.  rt.  laudorc  furtunoA  meaa, 

Qui  gnatum  liabcn'in  tali  ingeiiio  pnediinm. 

Tiuu  Anilr.,  act,  k.  1. 


■All  the  world 


With  one  Bcnoixl  aaid  all  good  things,  and  pnis'd 
My  hai'py  l«)rtiineK.  who  porhhw  a  ron 
8o  guud,  M>  liberally  dispoeed. — -Chumasi. 

I  arooD  the  other  day,  and  beheld  a  father  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  a  rmiin  with  a  large  family  of 
children  about  him  :  and  methought  I  could  ob- 
serve in  his  countenance  different  motions  of  de- 
light, as  he  turned  his  eye  toward  the  one  or  the 
otoer  of  them.  The  man  is  a  person  moderate  in 
his  designs  for  their  preferment  and  welfare  ;  and 
as  he  has  an  easy  fortune  he  is  not  solicitous  to 
nuike  a  gritat  one.  His  eldest  son  is  a  child  of  a 
very  Uiwardly  disposition,  and  as  much  as  the 
father  loves  liim,  1  dare  say  he  will  never  be  a 
knave  to  improve  his  fortune.  I  do  not  know  any 
man  who  has  a  juster  n^lish  of  life  than  the  per- 
son I  am  speaking  of,  or  keens  a  better  guard 
against  the  terrors  of  want,  or  tiic  hopes  of  gain. 
It  is  usual,  in  a  crowd  of  children,  tor  the  parent 
to  name  out  of  his  own  flock  all  the  great  officers 


•SUbnati 


to  lUiid  bert  to  rtlmbnxst. 


■  of  the  kingdom.    There  is  something  so  rtrj  rar 

'  prising  in  the  parts  of  a  child  of  a  man's  own, 
that  then*  is  nothing  too  great  to  be  expected  from 
his  endowments.  I  know  a  good  woman  who  has 
but  three  sons,  and  there  is,  she  says,  nothing  aha 
expected  with  more  certainty,  than  that  die  shall 
.  see  one  of  them  a  bishop,  t£e  other  a  judge,  and 
I  the  third  a  court-physician.    The  hunfor  la,  that 

■  anything  which  can  nappen  to  any  man's  child,  is 
ex|>ectea  by  every  man   for  his  own.     But  my 

'  friend,  whom  I  am  going  to  speak  of,  does  nol 
flatter  himself  with  such  vain  expectations,  bal 
has  his  eve  more  upon  the  virtue  and  dispositiou 

:  of  his  chfldren  than  their  advancement  or  weidth. 
Good  habits  are  what  will  certainly  improye  a 

I  man's  fortune  and  reputation ;  but,  on  the  other 

!  side,  affluence  of  fortune  will  not  as  probably  pn>* 
duce  good  affections  of  the  mind. 

It  is  veiy  natural  for  a  man  of  a  kind  dispoai- 
tion  to  amuse  himself  with  the  promisee  hia  nii»* 

^  ffination  makes  to  him  of  the  future  condition  of 
his  children,  and  to  represent  to  himself  the  figore 
they  shall  bear  in  the  world  after  he  has  left  it. 
Wlien  his  prospects  of  thiis  kind  are  agreeable,  hil 
fondness  gives  as  it  were  a  longer  date  to  hia  own 
life ;  and  the  survivorship  of  a  worthy  man  m 
his  son,  is  a  pleasure  scarce  inferior  to  the  hopM 
of  the  continuance  of  his  own  life.  That  man  ia 
happy  who  can  believe  of  his  son,  that  he  will  es- 
cape the  follies  and  indiscretions  of  which  he  him- 
self was  guilty,  and  pursue  and  improve  eyery- 
thin^  that  was  valuable  in  him.  The  continuanee 
of  his  virtue  is  much  more  to  be  regarded  than 
that  of  his  life  ;  but  it  is  the  most  lanlentable  of 
all  reflections,  to  think  that  the  heir  of  a  man't 
fortune,  is  such  a  one  as  will  be  a  stranger  to  his 
friends,  alienated  frqm  the  same  interests,  and  a 
promoter  of  everything  which  he  himaelf  dis- 
approved. An  estate  in  possession  of  such  a  tw^ 
censor  to  a  good  man,  is  worse  than  laid  wsats; 
and  the  family,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  ia  in  ■ 
more  deplorable  condition  than  that  of  being  eat* 
tinct. 

When  I  visit  the  agreeable  seat  of  my  honorad 
friend  Ruricola,  and  walk  from  room  to  room  r» 
volving  many  pleasing  occurrences,  and  the  ex" 

Eressions  of  many  just  sentiments  1  haye  heard 
ira  utter,  and  see  the  booby  his  heir  in  pain 
while  he  is  doing  the  honors  of  his  house  to  thf 
friend  of  his  father,  the  heaviness  it  gives  one  if 
not  to  be  expressed.    Want  of  genius  is  not  to  bi 
imputed  to  any  man.  but  want  of  humanity  ia  i 
man's  own  fault.     The  son  of  Ruricola  (^oai 
life  was  one  continued  series  of  worthy  actions 
and  gentleman-like  inclinations)  is  the  conipanioi 
of  drunken  clowns,  and  knows  no  sense  ofpraia 
but  in  the  flattery  he  n^ceives  fmm  his  own  ser 
vants;  his  pleasures  are  mean  and  inordinate,  hii 
language  base  and  filthy,  his  behavior  rough  anc 
absurd.    Is  this  creature  to  be  accounted  the  siio 
cessor  of  a  man  of  virtue,  wit,  and  brei*ding7  A 
the  same  time  that  I  have  this  melancholy  pros 
pect  at  the  house  where  I  miss  my  old  friend, 
can  go  to  a  gentleman's  not  far  off,  where  he  has 
dau  Jnter  who  is  the  picture  both  of  his  body  an 
mind,  but  both  improved  with  the  beauty  au) 
modesty  peculiar  to  her  sex.    It  is  she  who  auf 
plies  tfie  loss  of  her  father  to  the  world ;   sIm 
without  his  name  or  fortune,  is  a  truer  memorii 
of  him,  than  her  brother  who  succeeds  him  i 
both.    Such  an  offspring  as  the  eldest  son  of  m 
friend  perpetuates  his  father  in  the  same  roanm 
as  the  appearance  of  his  ghost  would :  it  is  indea 
Ruricola,  but  it  is  Ruricola  ^)wn  frightful. 

I  know  not  to  what  to  attribute  the  orutal  tui 
which  this  young  man  has  taken,  except  it  ma 
be  to  a  oertain  aeyeritj  and  distanoe  whlck  hi 
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fatWmMd  toward  him,  and  might  perhaps  have  I  ery,  what  he  purchased  with  bo  mach  indji^trf, 
ofcasioncd  a  dialike  to  those  mcxlus  of  life,  which  1  prudence,  and  wisdom.  This  is  the  true  way  to 
wen  not  made  amiable  to  him  by  freedom  and  i  show  the  sense  you  have  of  your  Iohk,  and  to  take 
ifiibilitj.  I  away  the  distress  of  otiiers  upon  tlie  occat<ion. 

We  niiav  promise  oursclTes  that  no  such  excres- !  Vou  cann<»t  rt^call  your  father  oy  your  grief,  but 
oence  will  appear  in  the  family  of  the  Oornelil, !  you  may  revive  him  to  his  friends  by  your  con* 
where  the  father  lives  with  his  s<ins  likd  their  old- 1  duct."  T. 

ert  brotlier,  and  the  sons  converse  with  him  as  if 
they  did  it  for  no  other  reason  but  that  he  is  the 
wisest  man  of  their  acquaintance.  As  the  Come- 
lii*  are  eminent  traders,  their  mK>d  corrcs])ondcucc 
with  each  other  is  useful  to  all  that,  know  them,  as 
well  as  to  them-selves :  and  their  friendship,  m>nd- 
vill,  and  kind  offices,  arc  disposed  of  jointly  as 
well  as  their  fortune,  so  that  no  one  ever  obliged 
one  of  them,  who  had  not  the  obligation  miuti- 
pUcd  in  returns  from  them  all. 

It  is  Che  most  beautiful  object  the  eyes  of  man 
behold  to  soe  a  man  of  worth  and  his  son  live 
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-iDKentcm  ftnibns  dnmus  alta  caiierliifl 


Mum  ■oluUntum  totU  Tomit  tedibiM  uwlam. 

VxM.  (iuunc^  U,  461. 

Hifl  lonlship'R  pftbm  tIqw,  whoM  porUU  proud 
ICach  momiDg  Tomit  furih  •  cringiug  ciuwd. 

WAJ.T05,  etc 


Whkn  we  look  round  us,  and  behold  the  strange 
variety  of  faces  and  persons  which  fill  the  streets 
with  business  and   hurry,  it  is   no  unpleasant 
in  an  entire  unreserved  corrc<>pondc'ncc.    The  niu-   amusement  to  make  guesses  at  their  different  pur- 
taal  kindness  and  affection  between  them,  give  an  "  suits,  and  judge  by  tJieir  countenanci«s  vhat  it  is 
iDCxpraasible  satisfaction  to  all  who  know  them,    that  so  anxiously  engages  their  present  attention. 
It  is  a  sublime  pleasure  which  increases  by  the  :  Of  all  this  busy  crowd,  there  are  none  who  would 
participation.     U  is  as  sacred  as  friendship,  as  =  give  a  man  inclined  lo  such  inquiries  belter  di- 
pLnaormble  as  love,  and  as  joyful   as  religion. !  version  for   his  thoughts,  than  lho«i  whom  we 
This  state  of  mind  does  n<.t  only  dissipate  s<.rrow,  I  call  good  courtiers,  ami  such  us  are  assiduous  at 
wliich  would  lie  extreme  without  it,  but  enlarpres  ■■  the  levees  of  great  meu.     These  worthies  are  |fot 
-• — -ires  which  would  otherwise  be  contemptible.  '  into  a  habit  of  being  servile  with  an  air,  and  enjoy 
Boat  indifferent  thing  has  its  force  and  beautv   *  certain  vanity  in  being  known  for  uiKltrstanding 
it  is  spoke  by  a  kind  father,  and  an  insignf-  ■  how  the  world  passes.     In  the  pleasure  of  this 
fieant  trifle  lia«  its  weight  when  off'ered  bv  a  dnti-    they  can  rise  early,  go  abroad  Klcok   and  well- 
(ttl  child.    I  know  not  how  to  express  it,  but  I  ,  dressed,  with  no  other  hope  or  purpose,  but  to 
think  I   may  call  it  a  •'  transplanted  self-love." ;  »»ake  a  bow  to  a  man  in   court  favor,  and  bo 
ill  the  enjoyments  and  sufferniffs  which  a  man  1  thought,  by  some  insigniticaut  smile  of  his,  not  a 
Mtii  with  are  regarded  only  as  they  concern  him  '  kittle  engag(>d  in  his  interests  and  fortunes.    It  is 
IB  the  ivlation  he  has  to  another.    A  man's  verv    wondrous,  that  a  man  can  pet  over  the  natural  ex- 
hmor  PMcives  a  new  value  to  liiin,  when  he  thinks  I  istence  and  nossession  of  his  own  mind  so  far  as 
d»t,when  he  is  in  his  grave,  it  will  be  had  in  re-  |  to  take  delight  either  in  paying  or  n-ceiving  such 
Mmbrance  that  such  an  action  was  done  by  such-    C<>1<1  '^^^  repeated  civilities.    But  what  maintains 
hum's  father.    Such  considerations  sweeten  the   the  humor  is,  that  outwaid  show  is  what  most 
«U  man's  evening,  and  his  soliloquy  delights  him  '  m^'"  pursue,  rather  thoji  real  happiness.     Thus 
then  he  can  say  to  himself,  "  No  man  can  tell  my   ^th  the  idol,  and  idolaier,  e<iually  iiniH)»e  ujHin 
child,  his  father  was  either  unmerciful,  or  unjust. !  themselves  »"  pleasing  their   imaginations   this 
My  too  shall  meet  many  a  man  who  shall  sav  to  "  way.    But  as  there  are  very  many  of  her  majesty's 
hira.  •!  was  obliged   to  thy  father:  and  be'mv    K<x>*J  subjects  who  are  exin-mely  uneorty  iit  iheir 
child  a  friend  to  his  child  forever.' "  "     '>w»  wats  in  the  country,  wliore  all  from  the  skies 

It  ii  not  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  leave  illun-  '  t<>  the  cent«T  of  the  earth  is  their  own.  and  have  a 
Sri'HW  names  or  great  fortunes  to  their  posteritv,  '  »"ghty  lon^nng  to  shine  in  courU,  or  lo  U*  part- 
bat  thev  can  very  much  conduce  to  their  haviiiir  "it"  i»  tl>«  power  of  the  world  ;  I  say,  for  the 
ibdutiy,  probity,  valor,  and  justice.  It  is  in  iK-mfit  of  the^e.  and  oHhts  who  hanker  after  being 
«»«T man's  power  to  leave  his  s<m  the  ht)nor  of  j  i"  the  whisper  with  great  iiwu,  and  vexing  their 
Amending  Irom  a  virtuous  man.  and  add  the  ncighlxjrs  with  the  chani^^s  tluy  would  l>e  capable 
Wewngs  of  heaven  to  whatever  he  leaves  him.  1  of  making  in  the  app-araiice  of  a  country  Si^s- 
•htllrnd  this  rhapsodv  with  a  letter  to  an  excel-  sions,  il  would  jjot.  nieihinks,  be  amiss  to  give  an 
Ittl  young  man  of  mV  acquaintance,  who  has  ,  account  of  that  market  for  preferment,  a  great 
Utriy  lust  a  worthy  fatter.  ;  »""/»  levct*. 

I      For  aught  I  know,  this  commerce  }H>twe<>n  the 
"Duft  Sia,  I  mighty  and   their  slaves,  very  justly  ri  presenled, 

-I  know  no  part  of  life  more  impertinent  than  ,  "''«:'^^;  "J"  ^  '""«'^'  p»^'*V  «"*  »"  '"^'^'l'^*  ^'»*'  ^'J^"^^  ,^» 
theoffife  of  administering  consolation  :  I  will  not    ^\"^'''^^^  business  rather  than  ostentation  ;  and  make 
«terinto  it.  for  I  cannot  but  applmid  your  i:ri«f.    ^^»^-  l>tlle  know  the  use  of  ihe.r  time  loo  well  to 
'KTinuou«  principles  you  had  from  that 
l^nl  man.  whom  you  have  lost.  hav««  wrouj 
Tv,ix.«  thfv  oii^ht.  to  make  a  youth  of  three......     ,  -      .     ,.    ,.         ,       ,.i».  -  ,    ,..,,    ,    ,, 

t»rn!v  incapaMe  of   eomfort' up.m  ccmiing   int.,  ,  »»-Ivoii»J 'n  Ins  parh.r  (lilhmit  rop-s  to  little  Ix-lls 

Ri^vi-ion  6f  a  great  fortune.  1  doubt  not  hut  i  V^"*''' H""*'^  ?"  *>"  ^T''  "***T*  '^^•^'VV  ""'"'V't^*'? 
yon  will  honor  his  memory  by  s  m«>dest  eniov-  d"Ctor  thought  tit  to  U- oraculous  If  a  girl  had 
■Hrtof  his  e«tate  ;  and  -cofn  to  triumph  over  hin  .  lxi;«»  deceive<l  by  her  lover,  one  Ijell  was  i>ulled  ; 

PiTe.  bv  employing  in  riot,  excess,  and  debaiieh-    »»^  '^  »  P*'*'*?"^  ^''^  ^V*^  ^  ''V''  ^f'*"  *'*''"''""^  *"",*? 
J l_    "^     ^  another.      1  his  method  whs  kept  in  re^-ptet  to  all 

._    ^  "'    ,     '  other  passions  and  conceriiM.nnd  the  skillful  waiter 

•Byll*  Oorarlil* Ihc  F^^^UtAr  If  Puppo8c<l  to  imiin  tl»e  i  l^.low  sifted  the  inauirer   and  ''ave  the  clmlor  no- 
fctiily  «f  the  E«Wm  men-hant^  nf  ilioUortion:  of  whim     ^^^^^"^  ***"*-,4  ^T  "»*l)i7*^^' »""  o'^;*-  "*^  tKKioi  no 
tnahB  KyU-,  rij.,  ihfl  futhf-r,  who  wim  a  illnTtiir  of  ih«  ;tice  accordingly.      The  levee  of  a  gnat   man  is 


r  irri«'f  "»l' "tile  know  the  use  ol  Iheir  tune  lof»  well  to 

excel-  •*^I'^'"^  it  in  vain  applicat ions  and  acl'tre-^es.     The 

i«'ht  in  *'>'"^"*'*  d<»ctor  in  iio<»rtii'lds,  who  gaiiinl  so  much 

»e-an<l-  ''♦'p^^^tion  for  his  honiry  predictions,  is  sai<l  to 


the  patron  himself,  U'fore  the  gaping  crew,  who 
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are  to  pay  their  ooart,  are  gathered  together. 
When  the  scene  is  ready,  the  ooore  fly  open  and 
discover  his  lord»hip. 

There  are  several  ways  of  makine  this  first  ap- 
pearance. You  may  be  either  half-dressed,  and 
vashing  yourself,  irhich  is  indeed  the  most  stately; 
but  this  way  uf  opening  is  peculiar  to  military 
men,  in  whom  there  is  sometnin^  graceful  in  ex- 
posing thcmaelves  naked  :  but  the  politicians,  or 
civil  ofiicerH,  have  usually  aflfectcd  to  be  more  re- 
served, and  preserve  a  certain  chastity  of  deport- 
ment. Whether  it  l>e  hieroglyph ical  or  not,  this 
diflbrence  in  the  military  and  civil  list,  I  will  not 
aay ;  but  have  ever  understood  the  fact  to  be,  that 
the  close  minister  is  buttoned  up,  and  the  brave 
officer  open-breasted  on  the.se  occasions. 

However  that  is,  I  humbly  conceive  the  business 
cf  a  levee  is  to  receive  the  acknowledgments  of  a 
multitude,  that  a  man  is  wise,  bounteous,  valiant, 
and  powerful.  When  the  first  shot  of  eyes  is 
made,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  much  sub- 
mission the  patron's  modesty  can  bear,  and  how 
much  servitude  the  client's  spirit  can  descend  to. 
In  the  va-st  multiplicity  or  business,  and  the 
crowd  about  him,  my  lord's  parts  are  usually  so 
great,  that,  to  tlie  astonishment  of  the  whole 
assembly,  he  hu.s  something  to  say  to  every  man 
there,  and  that  so  suitable  to  his  capacity  as  any 
man  may  judi^*  that  it  is  not  without  talents  men 
can  arrive  at  gicli  employ inents.  I  have  known  a 
grifat  man  ask  a  fl:i}^-ofhcer,  which  way  was  the 
wind  ;  a  comnianrU-r  of  horse,  the  presi»nt  price  of 
oats  :  and  a  stock-jobber,  at  what  discount  such  a 
fund  wa^},  witli  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been 
bred  to  j'ach  <»f  lht)se  several  ways  of  life.  Now 
this  is  extremely  obliging ;  for  at  the  same  time 
that  the  patron '  informs  niin.self  of  matters,  he 
gives  the  person  of  whom  he  inuuires  an  opportu- 
nity to  I'XL'rt  hinisolf.  What  adds  to  the  pomp  of 
those  interviews  is,  that  it  is  performini  with  the 
greatest  silence  and  order  imaginable.  The  pa- 
tron is  usually  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  and  some 
humble  p<;rson  gives  him  a  whisper,  which  his 
lordship  answers  aloud,  "It  is  well.  Yes,  I  am 
of  your  opinion.  l*ray  inform  yourself  further, 
you  may  1k»  sure  of  my  part  in  it."  This  happy 
man  is  dismissed,  aucl  niv  lord  dan  turn  himself 
to  a  business  of  a  quite  dfifferent  nature,  and  off- 
hand give  as  ^ood  an  answer  4}s  any  great  man  is 
obliged  to.  For  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  in  ge- 
nerals ;  and  if  tliere  be  anything  offeriKi  that  is 
particular,  to  Ik*  in  ha<e. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  heijrht  of  the  affair,  and 
my  lord's  creatures  have  all  hod  their  whispers 
round  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  the  thing,  and  the 
dumb-Hhow  is  become  more  general.  He  casts  his 
eye  to  that  corner,  and  there  to  Mr.  Such-a-one  : 
to  the  other,  "  And  when  did  you  come  to  town  ?  " 
And  perhaps  ju.st  before  he  nods  to  another  ;  and 
enters  with  him,  **  Hut,  Sir,  1  am  glnd  to  fum  you, 
now  I  think  of  it."  Kacli  of  those  are  happy  for  the 
next  four-and-twenty  hours  ;  and  those  w'ho  bow 
in  ranks  undistinguished,  and  by  dozens  at  a 
time,  think  they  have  very  tjood  prospects  if  they 
may  hope  to  arrive  at  such  notices  half  a  year 
hence. 

The  satirist  says,  there  is  seldom  common  sense 
in  high  fortune  ;*  and  one  would  think,  to  behold 
a  1evei>,  that  the  great  were  not  only  infatuated 
with  their  station,  out  also  tliat  they  b<.'lieved  all 
below  were  seized  too  ;  else  how  is  it  possible 
Uiev  could  think  of  imposing  upon  themselves 
and  others  in  such  a  degrite.  as  to  set  up  a  levee 
for  anything  but  a  direct  farce  ?    But  such  is  the 

*  UaruM  eiilm  ftrmt  Mm of  4vwp«ytmi«  in  Ilia 
Itortttiia  Juv,,  viU,  7& 


weakness  of  our  nature,  that  wlMa  men  are  all 
exalted  in  their  condition*  ibej  immediatelj  i 
ccivc  they  have  additional  aenaes,  and  thdr  ci 
cities  enlarged  not  only  above  other  men, 
above  human  comprehension  itself.  Thus  it  ii 
dinary  to  see  a  ^reat  man  attend  one  listeni 
bow  to  one  at  a  distance,  and  call  to  a  third  at 
same  instant.  A  eirl  in  new  ribbons  is  not  n 
taken  with  heraeliT  nor  does  she  betray  more 
parent  coquetries,  than  even  a  wise  man  in  sa< 
circumstance  of  courtship.  I  do  not  know  i 
thing  that  I  ever  thought  so  very  distasteful  ai 
affectation  which  is  recorded  of  Ciesar,  to  i 
that  he  would  dictate  to  three  several  wri 
at  the  same  time.  This  was  an  ambition  be 
the  greatness  and  candor  of  his  mind.  He  ind 
(if  any  man  had  pretensions  to  greater  facnl 
than  any  other  mortal)  was  the  person  ;  but  i 
a  way  of  acting  is  childish,  and  inconsistent  i 
the  manner  of  our  being.  It  appears  from 
very  nature  of  things,  that  there  cannot  be  i 
tiling  effectually  dispatched  in  the  di.straction 
public  levee  ;  but  the  whole  seems  to  be  a  con 
racy  of  a  set  of  servile  slaves,  to  give  up  t 
own  liberty  to  take  away  their  patron's  un 
standing.— T. 


No.  194.]     FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  IS,  171] 

Diffldii  bile  tamct  jccnr.— Hon.  1  Od.  ziii,  4. 

With  jealous  pongi  vaj  boMm  awelU. 

Tnx  present  paper  shall  consist  of  two  lei 
which  observe  upon  faults  that  are  easily  o 
both  in  love  and  friendship.  In  the  latter,  m 
as  it  merely  regards  conversation,  the  person ' 
neglects  visiting  an  agreeable  friend  is  pnnb 
in  the  very  transgression  ;  for  a  good  conipa] 
is  not  found  in  every  room  we  go  into.  ivUL 
cns(*  of  love  is  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  and 
anxiety  is  inexpressible,  if  every  little  instano 
kindness  is  not  reciprocal.  There  are  thingi 
thit»  sort  of  commerce  which  there  are  not  wn 
to  express,  and  a  man  may  not  possibly  know  ] 
to  represent  what  may  yet  tear  his  heart  into 
tliousand  tortures.  Tooe  grave  to  a  man's  mJ 
inattentive  to  his  discourse,  or  to  interrupt  ei 
with  something^  that  argues  a  disinclination  ft 
entertained  by  nim,  has  in  it  something  so  i 
greeable.  that  the  utmost  steps  which  maj 
made  in  further  enmity  cannot  give  greater 
ment.  The  gay  Corinna,  who  sets  up  tor  an  ii 
ferenoe  and  becoming  heedlessness,  gi\'ea 
huslnnd  all  the  torment  imaginable  out  of  I 
indolence,  with  this  peculiar  vanity,  that  she  i 
look  as  gay  as  a  maid  in  the  character  of  air 
It  is  no  matter  what  is  the  reason  of  a  man'e§ 
if  it  be  heavy  as  it  is.  Her  unhappy  man  ia  > 
vinced  that  she  means  him  no  dishonor,  butv 
to  death  because  she  will  not  have  so  much  0 
ence  to  him  as  to  avoid  the  appe^irances  of  ik 
author  of  the  following  letter  is  perplexed  wit 
injury  that  is  in  a  degree  yet  less  criminal,  am 
the  souree  of  the  utmost  unhappincss. 

"Mr.  Spectator, 

"  I  have  read  your  papers  which  relate  ta 
ousy,  and  desire  your  advice  in  my  case,  n 
you  will  aay  is  nor  common.     I  have  a  wU 
whose  virtue  I  am  not  in  the  least  doubtful ; 
cannot  bi*  satisfied  alie  loves  me,  which  give 
as  great  uneasine.ss  as  being  faulty  the  othei 
would  do.    I  know  not  whether  I  arn  not  yet 
miserable  than  in  that  ca.se,  for  she  keeps  pi 
sion  of  mv  heart,  without  the  return  of  hai 
would  desire  your  observations  upon  that  tl 
in  some  women,  who  will  not  condeaoeud  tc 
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JDW,  bat  are  wholly  negligent  of  what  reflections  ^^i,  ^,  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  .,^.  ^  ^^, 

the  poor  men  make  upon  their  conduct  (so  thej  

cannot  call  it  criminal),  when  at  the  samo  time  a 


lluw  bloMt  the  spariDg  meal  and  temperate  bowl  I 
There  is  a  storv  in  the  Arabian  Kif^^hts  Tales 


liUle  tendemeas  of  behavior,  or  regard  to  show  an      .  *  "J^"  *"  I  ^^  i  ^^y'ri     ^i      '  "'^ 

inclination  to  please  them,  would  make  them  en-    "i! ^•j'''}^}'''  *'*?  J"*??  languished  undur  an  Ul 
ti»>lir  *t. «««  ^  Do  not  auch  wompn  d««prvp  all  fh*.    ^^^^^  of  IxkIj,  and  had  taken  abundance  of  reme- 


thewillimetimesteUathingofnocons^uenoe,  J?*^  P^"^  ^^»f^  «^»^«  \t*  ^^^'^^  '"^^**««*  l*^ 

■a  if  it  was  only  want  of  meniory  made  hereon  "**'*™  ^^^"^1  drugs  aftfer  the  same  manner  as  m 

ceal  it  before;  Ind  this  only  to^dally  with  my  ^^^^f^}  ^^'K'  ,^^  then  ordered  the  Sultan,  who 

anxiety.    1  have  complained  to  her  of  this  beha-  ^^  '."*  P^if  1'  ^«  ^.^t'f/^  *»""«^V  '"^^^  '"^  ^ 

vior  in  the   gentlest   terms  imaginable,  and  be-  m;»niingwith  these  rightly  prepared  instruments, 

ssfched  her  Sot  to  use  him,  whS  desir^  only  to  ^'}^  »"^^  ^'""^  **J?^     rtl^  **IS*^ '  '*'^**"'  "  *^' 

Uve  with  her  like  an  indulgent  friend,  as  the  most  ?^°7,  ^^'J^?  "'^'^  "/  ^^^  medicaments  perspir- 

morose  and  unsociable  hus^nd  in  the  world.    It  !"?  ^^'\''''^}'  ^^«  '^^>**^,l*'  f^^  *"  'llS'"?"''''  "*? 

is  no  eai?y  matter  to  d»iscribe  our  circumstance,  but  ^h^S"ltau  s  constitution,  that  they  cured  him  of 

it  is  mi«:rable  with  this  aggravation,  that  it  might  f  «*  /ndispo-nition  which  all   the  comtHwitions  ha 

hH  «aaile  mi^ndfid.  iLnd  v2  na  rem«lv  «iulHavoSd  k^^  <^J^«»   inwardly  had  not_becn  able  to 


be  easily  mended,  and  y^  no  remedy  endeavored,    ^t-o  »"^,^"*^  "?«""»'. 

She  raias  you,  and  theri  is  a  phrase  Lr  two  in  this    ^^18  eastern  /lU'pjry  «  fine^ 
Utter  whi/h  she  will  know  came  from  me.     If  we    "**  ^"^  bcneficiaf  bodily  lab 


remove. 

•ly  contrived  to  show 

labor  is  to  health,  and 

eater  iuto  aa  ezplauatiun  which  may  tend  to  our  ?"  If  T'*"  "  '{'"  "1""^'  ^^T^  ^^l""'    ^  ^""^ 

(utue  quiet  by  vour  mcaus.  you  Klfall  have  our  f^"^"^ '»  m  hundred  and  fiftcentl.  paper,  from 

joint  lhSiuk»:  In  the  meai.t.i.nc  1  am  (as  much  as  **'.'"""f  "^  structure  and  mechanism  of  a  human 

fcan  iu  thU  ainbiguom.  couditiou  bi  auythiug),  ^'^y-  tow  absoutely  necessary  exercise  is  for  ita 

«^  *»  ^        b/'  preservation.     1  shall  in  this  place  recommend 

"  Your  humble  Servant."       *""^^'°''  ^""^  preservative  of  Wth,  which  in 

many  cases  produces  the  same  etfc>cts  as  exercise, 

■  Ma.  Spectatok,  and  may,  in  sonic  measure,  supply  its  place,  where 

"  Give  me  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  cha-    o])portunitie.s  of  exorcise  are  waiiting.    The  pro- 

nctcr  not  yet  described  in  ^'onr  papers,  which  is    servutive  I  am  speaking  of  is  temperance,  which 

that  of  a  man  who  treats  his  friend  with  the  same    ha.s  those  particular  auvantages  aoove  all   other 

odd  varirty  which  a  fantastical  female  tyrant  prac-    m<'ans  of  health,  that  it  may  be  practiced  by  all 

Uces  toward  her  Ki\'er.     I  have  for  some  time  hud    ranks  and  conditions,  at  any  season,  or  in  any 

i  frieiidithip  with  one  of  those  mercurial  iktsohs.    place.    It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into  which  every 

The  ru^e  I  know  loves  me,  yet  takes  auvantai^    man  may  put  himself,  without  interruption  to 

of  my  fondness  for  him  to  use  me  as  he  pleasits.    busiuebs,  expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time.     If 

We  are  b}'  turns  the  best   friends  and   greatest    exercise  throws  off  all  superfluities,  temperance 

•inngers    imaginable.      Sometimes    you    would    prevents  them  ;  if  exercise  clears  the  vessels,  tern- 

Uuuk  us  insi^parable ;  at  otlier  times  he  avoids  me    poranco  neither  satiates  nor  overstrains  tliem  ;  if 

furs  long  time,  yet  neither  he  nor  I  know  why.    exercise    raises  proper  ferments  in   the  humors, 

Wbeu  wt'  meet  next  by  chance,  he  is  amazed  he    and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  tem- 

luA  u<ii  <k:f.'n  me.  is  impatient  for  an  nppointmont    peraiicc  ^ives  nature  her  full  play,  and  enables 

Uie  Mine  evening:;  ana  when  1  expect  he  would    ner  to  exert  herself  in  all  her  force  and  vigor;  if 

bare  k«>pt   it,  I   ii:ive  known  him   .slip  away   to    exercise  disr>ipates  a  growing  distemper,  temper- 

tnother  place  ;  where  he  has  sat  reading  the  news;    ance  starves  it. 

whw  th«Te  is  no  post ;  smokiiij^'  his  pijK»,  which  ,  Physic  for  tlie  most  part  is  nothing  el.so  but  the 
he  keldom  care-s  for ;  and  staring  al)out  him  in  substitute  of  exercise  or  temperance.  Medicines 
company  with  whom  he  has  had  nothing  to  do,  as  !  are  indeed  absolutely  necessary  in  acute  dist^Jinp- 
if  he  wmiden:d  how  lie  came  there.  ers,  that  cannot  wait  the  slow  operations  of  these 

"That  1  may  statr;  my  case  to  you  the  more  fully,  two  great  instruments  of  health;  but  did  men 
Ishill  tran<(cnlK^  some  short  minutes  1  have  taken  I  live  in  an  habitual  course  of  exercise  and  temper 
of  him  iu  my  almanac  since  Lxst  sprini^ ;  for  you  ;  ance,  there  could  be  but  little  occasion  for  them. 
Bust  know  there  arc*  certain  seasons  ot  the  year,  |  Accordingly  we  iind  that  those  parts  of  the  world 
•ecordiu:;  t«»  which,  I  will  not  say  our  friendsliip,  |  are  the  most  healthy,  where  they  subsi.Nt  by  the 
bqt  the  enjoyment  of  it  rises  or  falls.  In  March  |  chase  ;  and  that  nienlived  longest  when  their  lives 
•nd  April  he  wa*  as  various  as  tin?  weal  he 
May  anil  part  of  June.  I  found  him  tlie  spri< 

•  was  I  cuDDiiur.  bleet 

iperate  ;  as  all  those  inward  appli- 


•nd  April  he  wa*  as  various  as  tin?  weather  ;  in  '  were  employed  in  hunting,  and  when  they  had 

May  anil  part  of  June.  I  found  him  tlie  sprightli- 1  little  food  Upside  what  they  caught,     lilistering, 

e*t  fell.iw  ill  the  world:  in  the  doi^-days  he  was  I  cupping,  bleeding,  are  seldom  of  u>e  but  to  the 

much  iip.»M  the  indolent ;  in  Septenilxir  very  a^ree-    idle  and  intemperal 

•bl«,  h.ii  very  busy  :  and  since  tlie  glass  fell  last    cations  which  are  so  much  in  practice  aniont^  us, 

t<)  chan'^'able.  he  has  made  three  appointrn<>nts  i  are  for  the  most  part  nothing  else  but  expedients 

vith  nie,  and  broke  them  everyone.     Howev<T.  1  |  to   make    luxury   consistent  with   health.      The 

hiTegiKvl  hop(.'s  of  him  this  winter,  especially  if  ■  apothecary  is  perpetually  employed  in  countcr- 
■■ ■"  '      »  •  -  .        ^         »".       1     .   .       .,  r        1   .t     ...  ».   ?     said  of 

as 
and 
was 
runniug  into  imminent  danger,  had  not  ho  pre- 
vented him.«     What  would  that  philosoplier  have 
said,  had  he  been  present  at  tJie  gluttony  of  a 

•Dkig.  Lfttft,  Vita  Philowph.,  lib.  vl,esp.  S^  n.  «w 
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modern  mesif  tmonld  not  he  have  thonsrhb  the 
master  of  a  family  mad,  and  have  Ix'ggt'd  niH  ser- 
Tants  to  tie  down  his  hauds,  had  he  sv«*n  him  de- 
Tour  a  fowl,  iish,  and  flcKh ;  swallow  oil  and  vine- 
gar, wines  and  spices ;  throw  down  salads  of 
twenty  different  herbs,  sauces  of  a  hundred  ing^re- 
dients,  confections  and  fruits  of  numberless  sweets 
and  flavors  Y  What  unnatural  motions  and  coun- 
ter-ferments must  such  a  medley  of  intemperance 
Eroduce  in  the  body?  For  my  part.,  when  I  bo- 
old  a  fashionable  table  set  out  in  all  its  magnifi- 
cence, 1  faucj  that  I  see  gouts  and  drorisics,  ^vers 
Mid  lelharji^ies.  witli  other  innuniurable  distemp- 
ers, lyinj^  in  ambuscade  among  the  dishes. 

Mature  delights  in  the  most  plain  and  simple 
diet  Every  animal,  but  man,  keeps  to  one  dish. 
Herbs  are  the  food  of  this  species,  fish  of  tliat, 
and  flesh  of  a  third.  Man  falls  upt>n  everything 
that  comes  in  his  way  ;  not  the  smallest  fruit  or 
ezcrei^ceuce  of  the  earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a  mush- 
room, can  esc<i])e  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  determinate 
rule  for  t«mp<.*rHUce,  because  what  is  luxury  in 
one  may  )h.>  temperance  in  another ;  but  there  are 
few  tliat  have  lived  any  time  in  the  world,  who 
are  not  jud<^^s  of  their  own  constitutions,  so  far 
as  to  know  wliat  kinds  and  what  proportions  of 
food  do  best  agree  with  them.  Were  I  to  consider 
mv  readers  uk  my  patients,  and  to  prescribe  such 
a  Kind  of  temperance  as  is  aecommodated  to  all 
persons,  anJ  such  as  is  paitleularly  suitable  to 
our  climate  and  way  of  living,  1  would  cop^  the 
following  rules  of  a  very  eminent  physician. 
"  Make  your  whole  repast  out  of  one  dish.  If  ^ou 
indulge  in  a  .second,  avoid  drinking  anything 
strong  until  you  have  finished  your  meal  ;  at  the 
same  time  abstain  fnnu  all  sauces,  or  at  least  sucli 
as  are  not  the  most  plain  and  simple."  A  man 
could  not  be  well  guilty  of  gluttony,  if  he  stuck 
to  these  few  obvious  and  easy  niles.  In  the  first 
case  there  would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit 
his  palate,  and  occasion  excess ;  nor  in  the  sec- 
ond any  artificial  provocatives  to  rtdievo  satiety, 
and  create  a  false  appetite.  Were  I  to  prescribe  a 
rule  for  drinking,  it  should  be  formed  upon  a  say- 
ing quoted  by  Sir  William  Temple :  *'  The  first 
glass  for  myself,  the  s(K!ond  for  my  friends,  the 
Uiird  for  good-humor,  and  the  fourth  for  mine 
enemies."  But  because  it  is  impossible  for  one 
who  lives  in  the  world  to  diet  himself  always  in 
so  philosophical  a  manner,  I  think  every  man 
should  have  his  davs  of  abstinence  according  as 
his  constitution  will  permit.  These  are  great  re- 
liefs to  nature,  as  they  qualify  her  for  struggling 
with  hunger  and  tliirst  whenever  any  distemper  or 
duty  of  life  may  put  her  upon  such  difficulties; 
and  at  the  same  time  give  her  an  opportuniU'  of 
extricatin^r  herself  from  her  oppressions,  and  re- 
covering Uie  stfveral  tones  and  springs  of  her  dis- 
tended vessi>ls.  Beside  that,  abstinence  well-timed 
often  kills  a  sickness  in  einbry(\,  and  destroys  the 
first  seeds  of  an  indisposition.  It  is  observed  by 
two  or  thnH!  ancient  authors,*  that  Socrates,  not- 
withstanding he  lived  in  Athens  during  that  ereat 
plague  which  has  made  so  much  noise  through  all 
ages,  and  has  been  celebrated  at  different  times  by 
such  eminent  hatids;  I  say,  notwithstanding  that 
he  liv<>d  in  the  times  of  this  devouring  pestilence, 
he  never  cauffht  the  least  infection,  which  those 
writers  unanimously  ascribe  to  that  uninterrupted 
Vsmperance  which  he  always  observed. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  observation 
which  I  have  often  made,  upon  reading  the  lives 
of  the  philosophers,  and  comparing  them  with 

•  IMog»iMS  LMrUuiy  lA  Ttt.  Socntii.— XU«m  in  Var.  Hkt 
Ub.slU,<aV.8I,«lA. 


any  series  of  kings  or  great  men  of  the 
number.  If  we  consider  these  ancient 
great  part  of  whose  philosophy  consisted  in  a 
U'iu|>erate  and  abstemious  coarse  of  life,  out 
would  think  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  the  lifa 
of  a  man  were  of  two  different  dates.  For  we 
find  tliat  the  generality  of  these  wise  men  wero 
nearer  a  hundred  than  sixty  years  of  age,  at  the 
time  of  their  respective  deaths.  But  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  the  efficacy  of  temperanee 
toward  the  procuring  of  long  life,  is  what  me  meet 
with  in  a  little  book  published  by  Lewis  Comaro 
the  Venetian;  which  I  the  rather  mention,  beeaase 
it  is  of  uudtmbted  credit,  as  the  late  Venetian  am* 
bassador.  who  was  of  the  same  family,  attested 
more  tlian  once  in  conversatitm,  when  he  resided 
in  England.  Oornaro,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
little  treatise  I  am  mentioning,  was  of  an  infirm 
constitution,  until  about  forty,  when  by  obstinate- 
ly persisting  in  an  exact  course  i>f  temperance,  he 
recovered  a  perfect  state  of  health;  insomuch  that 
at  fourscore  he  published  his  bf>ok,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of 
Sure  and  Certain  Methods  of  Attaining  a  Long 
and  Healthy  Life.  He  lived  to  give  a  third  oi 
fourth  edition  of  it ;  and  after  having  passed  hil 
hundredth  year,  died  without  pain  or  asony,  ami 
like  one  who  falls  asleep.  The  treatise  I  mentioi 
has  been  taken  notice  of  by  several  eminen 
authors,  and  is  written  with  such  a  spirt  of  cheer 
fulness,  religion,  and  good  sense,  as  are  the  natara 
concomitants  of  temperance  and  sobriety.  Th 
mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it  is  rather  a  recgm 
mendation  than  a  discredit  to  it. 

Having  designed  this  paper  as  the  sequel  t 
that  upon  exercise,  I  have  not  here  considere 
temperance  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue,  which  1  dia 
make  the  subject  of  a  future  speculation,  but  onl 
as  it  is  the  means  of  health.— L. 
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£•1  Ulubiii,  aaimoi  ai  te  non  defldt  sqani. 

Uos.  1  Ep.  zl,  ML 

True  bappinew  in  to  no  place  ooofined. 
But  Htill  in  found  in  a  contented  mind. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"There  is  a  particular  fault  which  I  have  c 
served  in  most  of  the  moralists  in  all  ages,  a 
that  is,  that  they  are  always  professing  the 
selves,  and  teaching^  others,  to  be  happy.     TI 
state  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  in  this  life,  therefi 
I  would  recommend  to  you  to  talk  in  a  humb 
strain  than    your  predecessors  have  done,  s 
instead  of  presuming  to  be  happy,  instruct  as  w 
to  be  easy.    The  thoughts  of  him  who  would 
discreet,  and  aim  at  practicable  things,  khv 
turn  u}>on  allaying  our  pain,  rather  Uian  proir 
ing  our  joy.    Great  inquietude  is  to  be  avoid 
but  great  felicity  is  not  to  be  attained.     The  ei 
lesson  is  equanimity,  a  reeularity  of  spirit,  ini 
is  a  little  above  cueerfulness  and  below  mi 
Chcerfulii««s  is  always  to  be  supported  if  a  i 
is  out  of  pain,  but  mirth,  to  a  prudent  man,  she 
always  be  accidental.    It  should  natnrally  a 
out  of  the  occasion,  and  the  occasion  seldom 
laid  for  it;  for  those  tempers  who  want  mirtl 
be  pleased,  are  like  the  constitutions  which 
wituout  the  use  of  brandy.    Therefore,  I  sar 

?'our  precept  be,  'be  easy.'  That  mind  is  di 
ute  and  uuTOvemcd,  which  must  be  hurried 
of  itself  by  loud  laughter  or  sensual  pleasun 
else  be  wholly  inactive. 

"There  are  a  couple  of  old  fellows  of  my 
qnaintanoe  who  meet  every  day  and  amoke  a  | 
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and  I17  their  matual  love  to  eacH  other,  though 
they  have  b«»ii  men  of  business  and  bustle  in  the 
world,  enjoy  a  greater  tranquillity  than  either  1 
could  have  worked  himself  into  by  any  chapter 
of  Seneca.  Indolence  of  body  and  mind,  wnen 
we  aim  at  no  more,  is  veiy  fnHjuently  enjoyed; 
out  the  very  inquiry  after  happiness  has  some- 
thing restless  iu  it,  which  a  man  who  lives  in  a 
■cries  of  temperate  meals,  friendly  conversations, 
and  easy  slumbers,  gives  himself  no  trouble  about. 
While  men  of  refinement  are  talking  of  tranquil- 
lity, he  possesses  it. 

"What  I  would  by  these  broken  expressions  re- 
commend to  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  is,  that  you  would 
■peak  of  the  way  of  nfe  which  plain  men  may 
pursue,  to  fill  up  the  spaces  of  time  with  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  a  lamentable  circumstance,  that  wisdom, 
or,  as  you  call  it,  philosophy,  should  furnish  ideas 
only  (or  the  learned :  and  that  a  man  must  be  a 
philosopher  to  know  how  to  pass  away  his  time 
agreeably.  It  would  therefore  be  worth  your 
pains  to  place  in  a  handsome  light  the  relations 
and  affinities  among  men,  which  render  their  con- 
Tenutions  with  each  other  so  grateful,  that  the 
highest  talents  j<ive  but  an  impotent  pleasure  in 
comparison  with  them.  You  may  find  descrip- 
tions and  discourses  which  will  render  the  fire- 
aide  of  an  honest  artificer  as  entertaining  as  your 
own  club  is  to  you.  Good-nature  has  an  enulcss 
sou  roe  of  pleasure  in  it:  and  the  representation  of 
domestic  life  filled  with  its  natural  gratifications, 
instead  of  tlie  necessary  vexatious  which  are  ^n- 
crallT  insisted  upon  in  tlie  writings  of  the  witty, 
will  De  a  very  good  office  to  society. 

"The  vicissitudes  of  labor  and  rest  in  the  lower 
part  of  mankind,  make  their  being  pass  away 
with  that  sort  of  relish  which  we  express  by  the 
word  comfort ;  and  should  be  treated  of  by  you, 
who  arv  a  spectator,  as  well  as  such  subjects 
which  appear  indeed  more  speculative,  but  are 
lesa  instructive.  In  a  word,  oir,  I  would  have 
you  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  advantage  of  such 
as  want  you  most;  and  show  that  simplicity,  in- 
nocence, induiktry,  and  temperance,  are  arts  which 
lead  to  tranquillity  as  mucn  as  learning,  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  contemplation. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"T.B." 

'*Hx.  Spectator,  Hackney,  Oct  12. 

"I  am  the  young  woman  whom  you  did  so  much 
justice  to  some  time  ago,  in  acknowledging  that 
1  am  perfect  mistress  of  the  fan,  and  use  it  with 
the  utmost  knowledge  and  dexterity.     Indeed  the 
worid,  as  malicious  as  it  is,  will  allow,  that  from 
■  hurry  of  laughter  1   rei*oIlect  myself  the  nio.st 
suddenly,  make  a  courtse\'  and  let  fall  niv  hands 
before  me.  clo'^ing  luv  fan  A  the  same  insiant,  the 
best  of  any  woman  in  England.     1  arn  not  a  little 
delighted  that  I  hai'i*  had  your  notice  and  nppro- 
httion ;  and   howi>viT  otiicr  young  woHi<*n   may 
nUy  me  out   of  envy,  I  triumph   in  it.  and  de- 
mand a  placi.'  in  yoiir  friond.^hip.  You  must  there- 
fore penuit  lui.'  to  lay  lx.'fon?  you  thu  pn.'soiit  slate 
of  my  mind.     I  wa-*  readingyour  Spectator  of  the 
9lh  instant,  and  thought  the  circuni>t:inco  of  the 
IM  divided   In'tween   the   two  bundles   of    hav, 
*hich  eqv..ally  affi-ctx-d  his  .^«'^^«es.  wa.s  a  lively  rv- 
pft^eufarion  of  my  pruheut  conditii>n;  for  you  are 
i<)knowthatI  am  exirenielv  enainon*d  wiih  two 
▼o'lDg  gentlemen,  who  at  this  tinii;  pretend  to  mv.. 
One  Ki'Wt  hide  nothing  when  one  is  askiii<{  advice, 
tt»'.'*fiire  I  will  own  to  you.  that  1  am  vi-ry  auior- 
"•i*,  and  very  covetou.^?    My  h)ver  Will 'is  very 
fJch.  and   my  lover  Tom   very  hanJ'<<>me.     I   can 
^re  either  of  them  wlien  I  please ;  but  wlieii  I 
<ieb8U  the  question  in  my  own  mind,  I  cannot 


take  Tom  for  fear  of  losing  Will's  estate,  nor  enter 
upon  Will's  estate,  and  bid  adieu  to  Tom's  person. 
I  am  verv  young,  and  yet  no  one  in  the  world, 
dear  Sir,  has  the  main  chance  more  in  her  head 
than  myself.  Tom  is  the  gayest,  the  blithest 
creature  !  He  dances  well,  is  very  civil,  and  di- 
verting at  all  hours  and  seasons.  Oh  I  he  is  the 
joy  of  my  eyesi  But  then  again  Will  is  so  very 
rich  and  careful  of  the  main.  How  many  pretty 
dresses  does  Tom  appear  in  to  charm  me  I  But 
then  it  immediately  occurs  to  me,  that  a  man  of 
his  circumstances  is  so  much  the  poorer.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  have  at  last  examined  both  these  de- 
sires of  love  and  avarice,  and  upon  strictly  weigh- 
ing the  matter,  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  be  cove- 
tous longer  Uian  fond,  therefore  if  you  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  take  WilL 
Alas,  poor  Tom  I 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 
T.  "BiDDT  LovKLxaa." 
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Alter  rixfetur  de  lana  sarpe  caDriiu, 

Propiii;iwt  nuKi»  ftnuatuii :  wilicet,  ut  non 

8ie  niibl  urlmu  filler;  et,  vera  qaod  plecet,  ut  non 

Aciiter  c^trvni  1    Pretium  kUm  alteia  MordoL 

AmbifitOT  quid  enlm  I    Castor  Mint,  an  Dodlia  plua, 

Brunduslum  Numid  melius  Tia  ducat,  au  AppL 

IIOB.  1,  £p.  ZTlU,  U^ 

On  trtflen  nome  an  mnvMy  abiuitd; 

Yoa'll  think  the  woild  depends  on  eTery  word. 

What!  iff  not  tjcrf  mortal  free  to  upeak! 

ril  give  mj  reamna,  though  I  break  my  neck! 

And  what'a  the  queatSonf    If  it  iihineA  or  raina; 

Whether  'tis  tweiTe  or  fifteen  miles  to  8taine«. — PUT. 

Evxar  age  a  man  passes  through,  and  way  of 
life  he  engages  in,  has  some  particular  vice  or  im- 
perfection naturally  cleaving  to  it,  which  will  re- 
quire his  nicest  care  to  avoid.  The  several  weak- 
nesses to  which* youth,  old  age,  and  manhood  ore 
exposed,  have  long  since  been  set  down  by  many 
both  of  the  poets  and  philosophers;  but  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  author  who  has 
treated  of  those  ill  habits  men  are  subject  to,  not 
so  much  by  n^ason  of  their  different  ogee  and 
tempers,  as  the  particular  professions  or  ousineaa 
in  wliich  tliey  were  educated  and  brought  up. 

I  am  the  niore  surprised  to  find  this  subject  so 
little  touched  on,  since  what  I  am  hero  speaking 
of  is  so  apparent,  as  not  to  escap«}  the  most  vul- 
gar observation.  The  business  men  are  chiefly 
converKant  in  does  not  only  give  a  certain  cast  or 
turn  to  their  minds,  but  it  is  very  often  apparent 
in  their  outward  behavior,  and  some  of  the  most 
in<Hffercnt  actions  of  their  lives.  It  is  this  air 
diffusing  itself  over  the  whole  man.  which  helps 
us  to  find  out  a  person  at  his  first  app<*arance ;  so 
that  the  most  careless  observer  fancies  he  can 
scarce  be  mistaken  in  the  carriage  of  a  seaman,  or 
the  gait  of  a  tailor. 

The  lil)eral  arts,  though  they  may  |M>ssihly  ha\'e 
less  effect  on  our  external  mien  and  behavior, 
make  ku  deep  an  iin])resHion  on  the  mind,  as  if 
very  apt  to  bend  it  wh(>lly  <>ne  way. 

The  mathematician  will  take  little  else  than  de 
monstration  in  the  most  common  disciturse.  and 
the  .schoolman  is  as  great  n  friend  to  rh-finition 
and  svlloi^isnis.  The  physician  and  divine  arn 
often  heard  t<i  dictate  in  private  companies  with 
tho  same  authority  which  they  exen'ise  i»ver  their 
patients  and  dir*riples:  while  the  lawyer  is  )juttii)g 
cases,  and  raisin;^  matter  for  disputation,  out  of 
evorythini;  that  occurs. 

I  may  ]>ossibly  some  time  or  other  animadvert 
more  at  large  on  the  particular  fault  ea4*h  ])rofi'S- 
sion  is  most  infecttKl  with;  but  sludl  at  presiMit 
wholly  apply  myself  to  tlie  euro  of  what  I  last 
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mentioned,  namely,  that  apirit  of  atrifc  and  con-  plead  in  company,  upon  every  tnljaet  that 

tention  iu  the  convoraations  of  gentlemen  of  the  started. 
Ions  robe.  Having  the  entire  manuscript  by  me,  I  may, 

Tme  is  the  more  ordinary,  because  these  gentle-  perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  publish  such  parts  of 

men  rognrding  argument  as  their  own  proper  pro-  it  as  I  shall  think  requisite  for  the  instruction  of 

▼ince,  and  veir  often  making  ready  money  of  it,  the  British  youth.    What  regards  my  present  pur* 

think  it  unsafe  to  yield  before  company.    Tliey  pose  is  as  follows: 


are  showing  in  common  talk  how  zealously  they 
could  defend  a  cause  in  court,  and  therefore  fre- 
quently forget  to  keep  their  temper,  which  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  render  conversation  pleasant 
and  instructive. 

Oaptain  Sentry  pushes  this  matter  so  far,  that  I 
have  heard  him  say,  "he  has  known  but  few 
pleaders  that  were  tolerable  company." 

The  captain,  who  is  a  man  of  ^ood  sense,  but 
dry  conversation,  was  last  night  giving  me  an  ac- 
count of  a  discourse,  in  which  he  had  lately  been 
engaged  with  a  young  wrangler  in  the  law.  "I 
was  givins;  my  opiiiiou/'  says  the  ciptain,  "with- 
out appn>heirding  any  debate  that  might  arise 
from  It,  uf  a  general's  bi*havior  in  a  battle  that 
was  fuuglit  some  years  before  either  the  templar  or 
myself  W(»re  bom.  The  yotme  lawyer  immedi- 
ately took  me  up,  and  by  reasonmg  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  upon  a  suliject  whichlsnw  he  under- 
stood nothing  of,  endeavored  to  show  ma  that  my 
opinions  were  ill-grounded.  Upon  which,"  says 
toB  captain,  "  to  avoid  any  further  contest^,*  I 
told  hi  in,  that  truly  I  had  not  considered  those 
seToral  arguments  which  he  had  brought  against 
me,  and  that  there  might  be  a  pp^catdeu  in  them." 
"Ay,  but,"  says  my  antagonist,  who  would  not 
let  me  escape  so,  "there  ore  several  things  to  l»e 
urged  in  favor  of  your  opinion  which  you  have 
omitted  ;"  and  thereupon  began  to  shine  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  "Upon  this,"  says  the 
captain,  "I  came  over  to  my  first  sentiments,  and 
entirely  acauie*iced  in  his  reasons  for  my  so  doing. 
Upon  which  the  templar  again  recovered  his  for- 
mer posture,  and  confuted  both  himself  and  me  a 


Avoid  disputes  as  much  as  possible.  In  order 
to  appear  easy  and  well-bred  in  conversation,  yoa 
may  assure  yourself  that  it  requires  more  wit,  as 
Wfll  as  more  good  humor,  to  improve  than  to 
contradict  the  notions  of  another :  out  if  you  are 
at  any  time  obliged  to  enter  on  an  arg^iment,  give 
yonr  reasons  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  mo- 
(lesty,  two  things  which  scarce  ever  fail  of  mak 
ing  an  impression  on  the  hearers.  Beside,  if  you 
are  neither  dogmatical,  nor  show  ei^er  by  your 
actions  or  words  that  you  are  full  of  yourself,  all 
will  the  more  heartily  rejoice  at  your  victory. 
Nay,  should  vou  be  pinched  in  your  argument, 
you  may  msike  your  retreat  with  a  very  good 
grace.  Vou  were  never  positive,  and  are  now 
glad  to  l>e  better  informed.  This  has  made  some 
approve  the  Socratical  way  of  reasoning,  where, 
while  you  scarce  affirm  anything,  you  can  hardly 
be  caught  in  an  absurdity';  and  though  possibly 
you  are  endeavoring  to  bring  over  another  to 
your  opinion,  which  is  firmly  fixed,  you  seem 
only  to  desire  information  finom  him. 

In  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  is  so  diffi* 
cult,  and  yet  so  necessary  to  preserve,  yon  may 
please  to  consider,  that  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
just or  ridiculous,  than  to  be  angry  with  anothei 
because  he  is  not  of  your  opinion.  The  interesta, 
education,  and  means  by  which  men  attain  theii 
knowledge,  are  so  very  diflfierent.  that  it  is  impofr 
sible  they  should  all  think  alike ;  and  he  has  al 
least  as  much  reHon  to  be  angry  with  yoa,  ai 
you  with  him.  Sometimes,  to  keep  yourself  cool 
It  may  be  (»f  service  to  ask  yourself  fairly,  what 
might  have  b<*en  your  opinion,  had  you  all  thi 


third  time.    In  short,"  says  my  friend.  "I  found   biases  of  education  and  interest  your  adveraaii 
1 1 — J  »-  I «. j.^  I »!.  — J    jjjj^y  possibly  have?    But  if  you  contend  for  th' 

honor  of  victory  alone,  you  may  lay  down  this  ai 
an  infallible  maxim,  that  you  cannot  make  a  mor 
false  step,  or  give  your  antagonists  a  greater  ad 
vantage  over  you,  than  by  falling  into  a  passion 

When  an  argument  is  over,  how  many  weight 
reasons  does  a  man  recollect,  which  his'  heat  an 
violence  made  him  utterly  forget  t 

It  is  yet  more  absurd  to  be  angry  with  a  ma 
because*  he  does  not  apprehend  the'foroB-  of  yoi 
rewions,  or  gives  weak  ones  of  his  own.    If  ye 


he  was  resolved  to  keep  me  at  sword's  length,  and 
never  let  me  close  with  him;  so  that  I  had  nothing 
left  but  to  ht)ld  my  tongue,  ami  give  my  antago- 
nist free  loave  to  smile  at  his  victory,  who  I  found, 
like  Hudibras,  could  still  change  sides,  and  still 
confute."* 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  regarded  our  inns 
of  court  as  nurseries  of  statesmen  and  lawgivers, 
which  makoN  me  often  frequent  that  part  of  the 
town  with  great  pleasure. 

Upon  my  calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most 


engaged  in  some  controversy.    The  management  |  comprehend  what  y(m  do,  you  ought  to  thai 
of  the  Inte  mini<ttry  was  attacked  and  defended  i  nature  for  her  favors,  who  has  given  you  so  mm 
with  gn*ak  vi!ror;'and  several  preliminaries  to  !  the  clearer  understanding, 
the  peace  were  proposed  by  some,  and  rejected  '     You  may  please  to  add  this  consideration,  th 
liy  others ;  the  demolishing  of  Dunkirk  was  so  |  ami>ng  your  equals  no  one  values  your  ang« 
Mgerly  insisted  on,  and  so  warmly  controverted, '  which  only  preys  upon  its  master  ;  and  perha 
at  haci  like  to  have  ]»roduced  a  challenge.    In   you  may  JSmi  it  not  very  consistent  either  wi 
short,  I  ob'K?r\'ed  that  the  desire  of  victory,  whet-   pnidence  or  your  ease,  to  punish  yourself  whe 
ted  with  the  little  pn'judices  of  party  and  inter-  j  ever  you  meet  with  a  fool  or  a  knave. 
est,  gfMiemlly  earned  the    argument  to  such  a !     Lastly,  if  you  proposi*  to  yourself  Um  true  e 
height,  as   made  the  dinputants  insen«>ibly  con- '  of  argument,' which  is  information,  it  may  be 
ceive    an    aversion  toward  each  other,  and  part  ■  seasonable  check   to  your  passion ;    for  if  y 
vith  the  highest  dissati.sfaction  on  both  sides.        I  search  purely  after  truth,  it  will  be  almost  ind 
The  managing  an  argument  handsomely  being  '■  ferent  to  you  where  you  find  it.    I  cannot  in  tJ 
so  nice  a  point,  and  what  I  have  seen  so  very  few   place  omit  an  obseVvation  which  I  have  of) 
excel  in,  1  shall  here  set  down  a  few  rules  on  that   made,  namely.   That    nothing   procures  a  n 
head,  which,  amtmg  other  things,  1  gave  in  writ-  ■  more  esteem  and  less  envy  from  the  whole  co 
ing  to  a  youm;  kinsman  of  mine,  who  had  made   pany,  than  if  he  chooses 'the  part  of  moderal 
BO  great  a  proficiency  in  the  law,  that  he  began  to  witliout  engaging  directly  on  either  side  in  a  d 

_  jpute.    This  gives  him  tlie  character  of  impart 

•Putl,eMkil,vtf.M^TO^  IranislMB  him  with  an   opportunity  of   aift 
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tSiings  to  the  bftttom,  showing  his  judgment,  and 
of  6oinct lines  making  handsome  cumpliracnts  to 
X>  eacb  of  the  C(»ntending  parties. 

I  shall  cUmc  thi.s  subji'ct  with  giving  you  one 
?aiition.  When  vou  have  gained  a  victory  do  not 
pu^^h  it  ti»o  far ;  ft-  is  sufficient  to  let  the  company 
and  your  adversary  sec  it  is  in  your  power,  but 
d:kat  you  are  too  generous  to  make  use  of  it. — X. 


Bro.198.]  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1711. 

OerT«*  Inponun  pned*  nuMdum, 
SMtionur  uliro,  quos  opImUB 
rallerv  et  effiurere  eHttriumphtu. 

IloK.  4  Od.  It,  60. 

W«,  like  "  weak  hindis'*  the  brinded  wolf  proroke, 
And  when  rrtreat  L^  virtorj, 
Kuj<h  on,  though  sure  to  die— Olduwokth. 

Tboib  is  a  species  of  women,  whom  I  shall  dis- 
tinguish by  tiie  name  of  salamanders.  Now  a 
uiamander  is  a  kind  of  heroine  in  chastity,  that 
creadd  upon  fire,  and  lives  in  the  midst  of  fiames 

without  being  hurt.      A  salamander  knows   no   an' Algcrine  plrat<*,  who' carried  the  whole  com- 
iistinction  of  sex   in  those  she  converses   with,    pany  on  shore,  and  made  them  .slaves.     'J'hc  Cas- 


I  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  subject, 
but  shall  conclude  it  with  a  story  which  I  lately 
heard  from  one  of  our  Spanish  officers,  »and  which 
may  show  the  danger  a  woman  incurs  by  too 
great  familiarities  with  a  male  companion. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  bcinff 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  prudence,  and  of 
a  j^rave  compos<*d  b(*havior,  determined  abcmt  the 
fiftietli  year  of  his  age*,  to  enter  upon  wedlock. 
In  order  to  make  himself  easy  in  it,  he  cast  his 
eye  upon  a  young  woman  wiio  had  nothing  to 
recommend  her  but  her  beauty  and  her  education, 
her  parents  having  b««n  reduced  to  great  poverty 
by  tne  wars,  which  for  some  years  have  laid  that 
whole  country  waste.  The  Castilian  having 
made  his  addresses  to  her  and  married  her,  they 
lived  together  in  perft»ct  happiness  for  some  time ; 
when  at  length  the  husband  s  affairs  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  take  a  voyage  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  where  a  great  part  »)f  his  estate  lay. 
The  wife  loved  him  too  tenderly  to  be  left  behind 
liim.  They  had  not  l)een  a-shipboard  above  a 
lay,  when  they  unluckily  fell  into  the  hands  of 


srows  fomiliar  with  a  stranger  at  first  sight,  and 
IS  not  BO  narrow-spirited  as  to  observe  whether 
the  person  the  talks  to  bo  in  breeches  or  petti- 
Ooattf.  She  admits  a  male  visitant  to  her  bed-side, 
playa  with  him  a  whol*^  afU'moon  at  pic(j[uet, 
wafks  with  him  two  or  tliree  hours  by  moonlight, 
and  is  extri'mely  scandalized  at  the  uurea'tonable- 
neai  of  a  husband,  or  the  severity  of  a  parent, 
that  would  debar  the  sex  from  such  innocent  li- 
berties. Your  salamander  is  therefore  a  perpetual 
declairaer  against  jealousy,  an  admirer  of  the 
French  gooa  breeding,  and  a  great  stickler  for  free- 
dom in  conversation.  In  shpit,  the  salamander 
Urea  in  an  invincible  stato  of  simplicity  and  in- 
nocence. Her  constitution  is  preserved  in  a  kind 
of  natural  frost.  She  wonders  what  people  mean 
by  temptations,  and  defies  mankind  to  do  their 
wonL  Her  chastity  is  engciged  in  a  constant 
ordeal,  or  fiery  trial;  like  good  Queen  Emma, 
the  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfolded  among 
bamincr  plowtthares,  without  being  scorched  or 
tinged  uy  rhem. 

It  in  not  therefore  for  the  use  of  the  salamander, 
whether  in  a  married  or  a  single  state  of  life,  that 
1  design  the  following  paiier ;  but  for  such  fe- 
maliai  only  as  arc  made  ot  fiesh  and  blood,  and  >  the  manners  of  the  Al^rc^rines  enabled  him  like- 


tilian  and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under 
the  same  master;  who  sctrinir  how  dearly  they 
loved  one  another,  and  gaspea  after  their  liberty, 
demanded  a  most  exorbitant  price  for  their  ran- 
som. The  Castilian,  though  ho  would  rather 
have  died  in  slavery  himself,  than  have  paid  such 
a  sum  as  he  found  would  ^o  near  to  ruin  him, 
was  so  moved  with  compassion  for  his  wife,  that 
he  sent  repeated  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spain 
(who  happened  to  be  his  next  relation),  to  sell 
his  estate,  and  transmit  the  mpnej  to  him.  His 
friend  hoping  that  the  terms  of  his  ransom  might 
be  made  more  reasonable,  and  unwilling  to  sell 
an  estate  which  he  himself  had  some  prospect  of 
inheriting,  formed  so  manj  delays,  that  three 
whole  years  passed  away  without  anything  being 
done  for  the  setting  them  at  lil)erty. 

Tliere  happened  to  live  a  French  renegade  in 
the  same  place  where  the  Castilian  and  nis  wife 
were  kept  prisoners.  As  this  fellow  had  in  him 
all  the  vivacity  of  liis  nation,  he  often  entertained 
the  captives  with  acct)unts  <»f  his  own  adventures ; 
to  which  ho  fioinetimes  added  a  Hong,  or  a  dance, 
or  some  otlier  piece  of  mirth,  to  divert  them  dur- 
inff  their  confanement.      His   acquaintance  with 


ing 


tnd  themselves  subject  to  human  frailties. 

As  fur  this  part  of  the  fair  sex  who  are  not  of 
the  salamander   kind,   I   would    most    earnestly 


wise  to  do  them  several  good  offices.     The  Oas- 
tilian,  as  he  was  one  day  in  conversation  with 


this  renegado,  discovered  to  him  the  negligence 
idri<4e  them  to  observe  a  quite  different  conduct  and  treachery  of  his  correspondent  in  Castile, 
ID  their  behanor ;  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  p)s-  and  at  the  same  time  aske<i  his  advice  how  he 
•iblc  what  religion  calls  temptations,  and  the  shouM  lK.'have  himself  in  that  exigency  :  he  fur- 
world  opp^irtunitie.s.  Did  they  but  know  how  j  iher  told  the  renegado,  that  ho  fouiid  it  would  be 
many  thousands  of  their  sex  }iav(>  l>cen  gnuliially ;  impossible  for  him  to  raise  the  money,  unless  he 
betrayed  from  innooent  frintdoms  to  ruin  antl  in-i  mi^ht  go  over  to  dispose  of  his  eMaie.  The  re- 
fuav;  and  how  many  millions  of  ours  have  Ix-gun  j  nivrarlo,  after  having  represented  to  him  that  his 
wjlfi  flatteries,  proi'i -stations,  and  endoarmeiits,  j  Algerine  master  wiJuld  never  ooii.-.ent  to  his  re- 
bii  ended  with  rtproaches,  perjury,  and  pcrfi- 1  l^ase  upon  such  a  pretense,  at  length  contrived 
diouynefcs :  they  W4»uld  shun  like  cfeath  the  very  |  a  method  ft>r  the  Castilian  to  make  his  escape  in 


Chimont  iu  the  Orphan  : 


Tnti  not  V>  nuin,  we  »re  hy  nnture  fitl«c, 
T*iii— ibiJDg.  f  ubtJc,  cruel,  autl  InronNtant : 
When  a  man  Ulkf  of  lore,  with  cnution  trurt  falm : 
lot  If  be  liweaxt,  hell  eertainljr  Uoouivc  thoo. 


'11  Om  «llliDiia  of  Horace  lead  cervi;  the  Spectator  al- 
Nal  Itto  eeme,  to  adapt  Ifc  more  peculiarlj  to  the  lul^Ject 


one  who  was  much  dearer  to  him  than  his  life, 
he  returned  himself  in  a  little  vessel  that  was 
going  to  Ali'iers.  It  is  impos8il)le  to  describe 
the  joy  he  felt  upon  this  occsision,  wln.Mi  he  con- 
sidered that  he  should  soon  see  the  wife  whom  he 


•  yU:  one  of  the  Englinh  offlcera  who  bad  been  mnploytd 
In  the  war  iu  tipain. 
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80  much  loved,  and  endear  liimsclf  more  to  her, 
by  this  iinconiinon  piixe  of  generosity. 

The  rei>c:ra<lo,  during  the  huttbaud's  absence, 
10  insinuateil  himself  into  llio  good  OTaces  of  his 
youu<^  wife,  niid  so  turned  her  heaa  with  stories 
of  gallantry,  that  she  quickly  thought  him  the 
finest  gentleniau  she  had  ever  conversed  with. 
To  bo  l)rief,  her  mind  was  quite  alienated  from 
the  honest  Oastilian,  whom  she  was  tauffht  to 
look  upim  as  a  formal  old  fellow,  unworUiy  the 
possession  of  so  charming  a  creature.  She  had 
oeen  instructed  by  the  reuegado  how  to  manage 
herself  upon  his  arrival ;  so  that  she  received  )iim 
with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  love  and  gra- 
titude, and  at  len^'th  pi^rsuaded  him  to  trust  their 
common  friend  the  rene^ado  with  the  money  he 
had  brought  over  for  their  ransom ;  as  not  ques- 
tioning liut  ho  would  beat  down  the  terms  and 
negotiate  the  affair  more  to  their  advantage  than 
they  Uicni-velres  could  do.  The  good  man  ad- 
mintd  her  pnidencM,  and  followed  lier  advice.  I 
wish  I  could  conceal  the  sequel  of  this  story  ; 
but  since  I  cannot,  I  Khali  dispatch  it  in  as  few 
words  as  pos^sible.  The  Castilian  having  slept 
longer  than  ordinary  the  next  morning,  upon  his 
awaking  found  his  wife  had  left  him.  He  imme- 
diately arose  and  inquin^d  after  her,  but  was  told 
that  hhe  was  seen  with  the  renegado  about  break 
of  day.  In  a  word,  her  lover  having  got  all 
things  ready  fur  their  departure,  they  soon  made 
their  escape  out  of  the  territories  of  Algiers, 
carried  away  the  money,  and  left  the  Castilian 
in  captivitv*;  who,  partly  through  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  incensed  Algcrine  his  master,  and 
artly  through  tlic  unkind  usage  of  his  unfaith- 
1  wife,  died  some  few  montlis  after. — ^L. 
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ScriVro  ju»It  amor. — Ovns  Bp.  It,  10. 

LoTO  bado  uio  writo. 

Tint  following  letters  are  written  with  such  an 
air  of  sincerity  that  I  cannot  deny  the  inserting 
of  them : — 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 

"  Though  you  are  everywhere  m  your  writings 
\  friend  to  women.  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
have  directly  considered  the  mercenary  practice 
of  men  in  "the  choice  of  wives.  If  you  will 
pleaHe  to  ernplny  your  thoughts  upon  that  subject, 
you  would  rosifv  conceive  tne  miserable  condition 
many  of  us  are  in,  who  not  only  from  the  laws  of 
custom  and  miKloaty  are  restrained  from  making 
any  advances  towai-d  our  wishes,  but  arc  also, 
from  the  circumstance  of  fortune,  out  of  all 
hopes  of  lM."ing  addressed  to  by  those  whom  we 
love.  Under  all  the**i'  disadvantages  I  am  obliged 
to  apply  mys4'lf  to  yon,  and  hope  T  shall  prevail 
on  you  to  print  in  your  very  next  paper  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  is  a  declanition  of  passion 
to  ono  who  has  made  some  faint  addresses  to  me 
for  !«(>nie  titue.  I  believe  he  ardently  loves  me, 
but  tht*  inequality  of  my  fortune  makes  him  think 
he  cannot  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  he  pursues 
his  designs  by  way  of  marriage;  and  I  i>elieve, 
as  he  d(K's  not  want  discerning,  he  discovered  me 
looking  at  him  the  olher  day  unaware^,  in  such  a 
manner,  ns  has  rais4'd  his  hopes  of  gaining  me  on 
terms  the  men  call  easier,  but  my  heart  was  very 
full  on  this  occasion,  and  if  you  Know  what  love 
and  honor  are,  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  use  no 
further  argumenta  with  you,  but  hasten  to  my  let- 


ter to  him,  whom  I  call  OroondaUsa  ;*  became  if  1 
do  not  succeed,  it  shall  look  like  romance ;  and  U 
I  am  regarded,  you  shall  receive  a  pair  oi  glorei 
at  my  wedding,  sent  to  you  under  the  namfi  of 

Staiira." 

"To  OaOONDATES. 

"Sir, 

"After  very  much  perplexity  in  myself,  and  re- 
volving how  to  acquaint  you  with  my  own  scuti* 
meiits,  and  expostulate  with  you  concerning  yours, 
I  have  chosen  this  way  ;  by  which  means  I  can  hn 
at  once  revealed  to  you,  or,  if  you  please,  lie  coii- 
ceaJed.     If  I  do  not  within  a  few  days  find  the 
eflEcct  which  I  hope  from  this,  tlie  whole  affuz 
shall  be  buried  in  oblivion.    But,  alas!  what  am 
I  going  to  do,  when  I  am  about  to  tell  you  that  I 
love  you  Y    But  after  I  have  done  so,  I  am  to  a^ 
sure  you,  that  with  all  the  passion  which  ever  en- 
tered* a  t(;nder  heart,  I  know  I  can  banish  yov 
from  my  sight  forever,  when  I  am  convinced  thai 
you  have  no  inclinations  toward  me  but  to  mi 
dishonor.    But,  alas  I  Sir,  why  should  you  aaon 
fice  the  real  and  essential  happiness  of  life  to  thi 
opinion  of  a  world,  that  moves  upon   no  otha 
foundation  but  professed   error  and   prejudice 
You  all  can  observe  that  riches  alone  do  not  mak 
you  happy,  and  yet  ^ive  up  everything  else  wha 
It  stands  in  compiaition  with  nches.    Since  th 
world  is  BO  bad,  that  religion  is  left  to  us  aill: 
women,  and  you  men  act  generally  upon  prine 
pies  of  profit  and  pleasure,  I  will  talk  to  yo 
without  arguing  from  anytliing  but  what  may  \ 
most  to  your  ^vantage,  as  a  man  of  the  worli 
And  I  will  lay  before  you  the  state  of  tlic  cee 
supposing  that  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  mal 
me  your  mistress  or  your  wife,  ana  hope  to  ooo 
vince  you  that  the  latter  is  more  for  your  interei 
and  will  contribute  more  to  your  pleasure. 

"  We  will  suppose,  then,  the  scene  was  laid,  tt 
you  were  now  in  expectation  of  the  approachii 
evening  wherein  I  was  to  meet  you.  and  be  carri 
to  what  convenient  corner  of  the  town  you  thoug 
fit,  t4>  consummate  all  which  your  wanton  ima( 
nation  has  promised  to  you  in  the  possession 
one  who  is  m  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  in  the 
putation   of  innocence.     You  would  soon  hi 
enough  of  me,  as  I  am  sprightly,  young,  gay,  a 
aiiy.    When  fancy  is  sated,  and  finds  all  the  p 
mises  it  made  itself  fals<*,  where  is  now  the  iiu 
cence  which  charmed  you  ?    The  first  hour  3 
are  aJoue,  you  will  find'  that  the  pleasure  of  a 
bauchee  is  only  that  of  a  destroyer.    He  blasts 
the  fruit  he  tastes  ;  and  where  Uie  brute  has  b 
devouring,  there  is  nothing  left  worthy  the  rel 
of  the  man.     Reason  resumes  her  place  after  ii 
gination  is  cloyed  :  and  1  am  with  the  utmost  ( 
tress  and  confusion  to  ))ehold  myself  the  cause 
uneasy  reflections  to  you,  to  be  visited  by  stee 
and  dwell  for  the  future  with  two  companions  I 
most  unfit  for  each  other  in  the  world)  sollt 
and  guilt.    I  will  not  insist  upon  the  sham 
obscurity  we  should  pass  our  time  in,  nor  run< 
the  littfe  short   snatches  of  fresh  air,  nnd 
commerce,  which  all  people  must  be  satisfied  n 
whose  actions  will  not  bear  examination,  but  l 
them  to  your  reflections,  who  have  seen  eno 
of  that  liVe,  of  which  I  have  but  a  mere  idea« 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  be  so  g(K>d 
generous  as  to  make  me  vour  wife,  you  may 
inise  yoursi*lf  all  the  of>edience  and  teudei 
with  which  gratitude  can  in^^pire  a  virtuous 
man.  Whatever  gr.iiifications  you  may  pro: 
yourself  from  an  agreeable  person,  whatever  > 

•  A  eetobnlod  name  in  MadomoiMlto  Bcudaiy^  I 
t  of  Tha  Qnnd  Qjrroi^  ata 
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plIaBOM  tram  an  enj  temper,  wKatever  con- 
MlatioDS  from  a  sincere  friendithip,  you  may  ex- 
pect as  the  due  of  your  generosity.  \Vhat  at  pre- 
sent in  your  iU  view  you  promfse  yourself  from 
me,  will'bc  followed  with  distaste  anil  satiety:  but 
the  transports  of  a  virtnous  lore  are  the  leabt  part 
of  its  happiness.  The  raptures  of  innocent  pas- 
sion are  uut  like  lightiiine  to  tho  day,  tliey  ratlier 
interrupt  than  advance  the  pleasure  of  it.  How 
happy,  then,  is  that  life  to  be,  where  tlie  highest 
pleaaares  of  sense  are  but  the  low^t  parts  of  its 
felicity  ? 

"  Mow  am  I  to  repeat  to  you  the  unnatural  re- 
quest of  taking  me  In  direct  terms.  I  know  there 
•tands  between  me  and  tliat  happiness,  the  haugh- 
ty daughter  of  a  man  who  can  give  you  Ruitability 
to  yx>ur  fortune.  But  if  you  weigh  the  atteua- 
ance  and  behavior  of  her' who  comes  to  you  in 
partnenihip  of  your  fortune,  and  expects  an  equi- 
valent. wiUi  that  of  her  who  enters  your  house  as 
honored  and  obliged  by  that  permission,  whom  of 
the  two  will  you  choo«e?  You,  perhaps,  will 
think  fit  to  spend  a  day  abroad  in  the  common  eii- 
tertainment.s  of  men  of  sense  and  fortune ;  she 
will  think  herself  ill- used  i"  that  absence,  and 
contrive  at  home  an  ezpeuMs  proportioned  to  the 
appearance  which  you  make  in  the  world.  She  is 
ia  all  things  to  have  a  regard  to  the  fortune  which 
dia  brought  you,  I  to  the  fortune  to  which  you  in- 
tioduoe  me.  The  commerce  l)etw«en  you  two  will 
fiamallv  have  the  air  of  a  bargain,  betwet^n  us  of 
a  friendship  ;  joy  will  ever  enter  into  the  room 
with  you,  and  kind  winhes  atli'nd  my  benefactor 
when  ne  leaves  it.  Ask  yoursolf  how  would  you 
he  pleased  toei^oy  forever  the  pleasure  of  having 
laid  an  immediate  obligation  on  a  grateful  mind  ? 
Such  will  be  your  case  with  me.  In  the  other 
marriage  you  will  live  in  a  constant  coiuparisi)n 
of  benefits,  and  never  know  the  happiue»s  of  con- 
iening  or  receiving  any. 

"  It  mar  be  yon  will,  after  all,  act  rather  in  the 
prndeDtiaJ  way,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  or- 
dinary world.  I  know  not  what  I  think  or  say, 
when  that  melancholy  refli-ction  comes  upon  me  ; 
but  shall  only  add  more,  that  it  is  in  your  power 
to  make  me  ^our  grateful  wife,  but  never  your 
ihandoned  mistrL-ss." — T. 
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nDb:i>(<t  mutiTe  io  Uie  public  good. 

Taa  ambition  of  princpM  is  many  tirno<«  as  hurt- 
ful to  theniM*lves  an  lo  their  p<'«)ple.  1'his  cannot 
bedoub1«;d  of  such  as  provt*  unfortunate  in  their 
wan,  but  it  it  of^en  true  t<H)  of  those  who  are  cele- 
brated for  th«'ir  Rucc*»sses.  If  a  severe  view  wen? 
to  he  taken  of  their  coridiirt.  if  the  profit  and  Iokh 
hv  their  warn  could  be  juxtly  balnnred,  it  would 
wrarelv  found  that  the  conquest  is  sutllcient  to 
Rpay  t£e  co^t. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  I<Kikini^  ovi*r  thi*  letters 
«f  mr  crirn.-s]>ond(^its.  rt<H)k  this  hint  from  that 
rf  Philarithmus  ;  which  ha»«  turniHl  my  present 
tfcoaghts  upon  political  arithniHic,  an  art  of  irreat- 
VQ»e  than  entertninmenr.  My  frieml  has  olTerr-fl 
•B  Esitay  toward  pmvin;;  that  I^wjm  XIV,  with 
•Ukis  acquisiiioni.  is  n^t  ma*-tcr  of  nion*  jw-ople 
Ala  at  lh«*  h(*f;inning  of  hiy  wir< ;  nay.  that  for 
•very  njfijeot  hf  hod  acquired,  he  had  lo>t  three 
tkuwerehi"*  inheriranre.  If  rhiiariihnniM  is  not 
ni'taken  in  hi*«  caIruiation«,  I^'wi>4  niu^t  have 
Uen  impfiverislipd  by  hi-*  ambition. 

The  prince,  fur  the  public  ^>od.  ha-s  a  sovereiipi 

|«»perty  in   every  private  p.'rson'H  estate;   and 

eoDsaquently  hiA  ricties  must  incr«>nse  or  de<*n.>a!«c 

ia  proportion  to  the  number  and  richi^s  of  his  sub- 
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jecta.  For  example ;  if  sworA  or  peetilence  should 
destroy  all  the  pi-ople  of  this  metropolis  (God  for- 
bid there  should  be  room  for  such  a  supposition  1 
but  if  this  should  be  the  case),  the  qu«scn  muat 
needs  lose  a  great  part  of  her  revenue,  or  at  leaaft 
what  is  charged  upon  the  city  must  increase  the 
burden  upon  the  rest  of  her  subjects.  Ferhape 
the  inhabitants  here  are  not  above  a  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  ;  yet  as  they  are  better  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  lod^|;ed,  than  her  other  subjects,  the  customs 
and  excises  upon  their  consumption,  the  imposta 
upon  their  houses,  and  other  taxes,  do  very  pro- 
bably moke  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  crown.  But  tliis  is  not  all ;  tlic  consumption 
of  the  city  takes  off  a  great  part  of  the  fruits  of 
the  whole  island  ;  and  as  it  nays  such  a  propor- 
tion of  the  rent  or  yearly  vaJue  of  the  lands  in 
the  country,  so  it  is  the  cause  of  payiue^  such  a 
proportion  of  taxes  upon  those  lands.  The  loas 
then  of  such  a  people  must  needs  be  sensible  to 
the  prince,  and  visible  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  please  God  to  drop 
from  heaven  a  new  people,  equal  in  numlwr  and 
riches  to  the  city,  I  should  be  ready  to  think  their 
excises,  customs,  and  house  rent  would  raise  as 
great  a  revenue  to  the  crown  as  would  be  lost  in 
tue  former  case.  And  as  the  consumption  of  this 
new  body  would  be  a  new  market  for  tlie  fruits  of 
tlie  country,  all  the  lands,  especially  tliose  moat 
adjacent,  would  rise  in  their  yearly  value,  and  pay 
greater  yearly  taxes  to  the  public.  I'hc  gain  in 
this  case  would  be  as  sensible  as  the  former  loss. 

Whatsoever  is  assessed  upon  the  general,  is 
levied  upon  individuals.  It  were  worth  the  while 
then  to  consider  what  is  paid  by,  or  by  means  of, 
the  meanest  subjects,  in  order  to  compute  the  value 
of  every  subject  to  the  prince. 

For  mj  own  part,  I  should  believe  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  people  are  without  property  in 
themselves,  or  tne  neads  of  their  families,  and 
forced  to  work  for  their  daily  bread  ;  and  that  of 
this  sort  there  are  seven  millions  in  the  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain :  and  yet  one  would  ima- 
gine that  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  pttoiile  should 
consume  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole  fruits 
of  tlie  country.  If  this  is  tlie  caHc,  the  subji^cts 
without  property  pay  thrc*e-fourths  of  the  rents. 
and  couttequetitly  enable  the  landed  men  to  |>ay 
three-fourths  of  their  taxes.  Is'ow  if  so  great  a 
part  of  the  land-tax  were  to  be  divided  by  seven 
millions,  it  would  amount  to  more  tliun  thn:e  shil- 
lings to  every  head.  And  thus  as  the  poor  are  the 
cause,  without  which  the  rich  could  not  pay  this 
tax,  even  the  n4>oresti»ubject  is,  upon  this  iu;couut, 
worth  tliree  snillinLrs  yearly  to  the  prince. 

Again:  one  would  imagine  the  con^umption  of 
seven-eighths  of  tlie  whole  people  should  pay 
two-thirus  of  all  the  customs  and  excises.  And 
if  this  sum  Uw  should  be  divided  bv  seven  mil- 
lions, viz:  the  numl>er  of  p<M)r  )>eoj>1e,  it  would 
amount  to  more  than  seven  hhilliiii^s  to  every 
head:  and  therefore  with  this  and  the  former 
sum,  every  poor  subji-ct,  without  profK'rty,  except 
of  Ills  limbs  or  lalx>r,  is  worth  ut  least  ten  shillings 
yearly  to  the  Hoveri'igii.  So  much  tlien  the  queen 
lose-*  with  every  one  of  her  old,  and  gains  with 
evi-rv  one  ol"  her  new  subjects. 

'V^'Ik'U  I  wsis  got  into  this  way  of  thinking,  I 
presently  grew  conceited  of  the  urgniiu-nt,  and 
was  iust  pre]>arini;  to  write  a  letter  «»f  advice  to  s 
njt'UiiM'r  of  parliament,  for  oiK>ning  the  freedom  of 
our  towns  and  trades,  for  taking  away  all  manner 
of  di^tinctioiiH  lM;twe4'n  tlie  natives  and  fon'ign- 
ers,  for  rejiealing  onr  laws  of  parish  settlemciitH, 
and  removing  every  oilier  obstacle  to  the  increase 
of  the  people.  But  as  soon  as  I  had  recollected 
with  what  inimitable  eloquence  my  fellow-labor- 
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en  had  exMgmenled  the  aiisckicf^  of  mIUii^  the 
binJi-rig^t  <n  BrifofM  fvr  a  khillin;^.*  of  spoilin? 
Ihc  pan  BriiHh  Mood  vith  fiirrign  miztareA,  of 
intnKlucinj^  a  eonfa<ion  of  laoi^ia^M  arid  reli- 


gioM,  and  of  Uitxinr  in  Mrangen  to  eax  the  bread 
oat  of  the  mouths  of  oar  own  pe-iple,  I  became  so 
hnmble  as  to  let  mj  prr>ject  fall  to  the  rroand,  and 
leare  mj  counirj  xo  incrtaM;  bj  the  oniinarr  vaj 
of  BcncntioD. 

AM  I  htLTf  alwaya  at  heart  the  poblic  ^ood,  so  I 
am  erer  contriving  schemes  to  promote  it :  and  I 
think  I  may  without  ranitv  pri-tend  to  hare  ron- 
trired  some  av  wi-^e  as  an/  of  the  ca<itle-builden. 
I  had  no  itfttjner  i^iTen  up  mv  former  project,  but 
my  head  wa^  presently  I'lLl  r^  draining  fens  and 
marHhe^i,  bankin;^  out'th<f  sea,  and  j<jinin(^  new 
land^  Ut  my  country ;  for  since  it  iii  thoueht  im- 
practicable' to  increase  the  people  to  the  land,  I 
fell  immefl lately  to  consider  how  much  would  be 
gained  to  tha  prince  by  increasing  the  laud  to  the 
people. 

It  the  same  omnipotent  power  which  made  the 
world,  should  at  this  time  raise  out  of  the  oc«san, 
and  join  to  Great  Britain,  an  equal  extent  of  laiid, 
with  equal  buildings,  com,  cattle,  and  other  con- 
Ten  iences  and  necessaries  of  life,  but  no  men. 
women,  nor  children,  I  hhould  hardlv  lM.-lieve  this 
would  add  either  to  the  riches  of  t^e  peopl*.*,  or 
revenue  of  the  prince;  for  hi  nee  the  present  build- 
ings are  Hufficient  for  all  the  inhabitants,  if  any 
of  them  should  forsake  the  old  to  inhabit  the  new 
part  of  the  island,  the  increase  of  honse-rcnt  in 
this  would  be  attended  with  an  equal  decrease  of 
it  in  the  other.  Beside,  we  hare  such  a  sufficien- 
cy of  c<»rn  and  cattle,  that  we  give  bounties  to  our 
neighbors  to  take  what  ezceecU  of  the  former  off 
our  bands,  and  we  will  not  sufler  any  of  the  latter 
to  be  imported  upon  us  by  our  fellow-subjects;  and 
for  the  remaining  product  of  the  country,  it  is  al- 
ready equal  to  all  our  markets.  But  if  all 
these  tilings  should  be  doubled  to  the  same 
■buyers,  the  owners  must  be  glad  with  half 
their  present  prices,  the  landlord  with  half 
itheir  pntsffiit  rents;  and  thus,  by  so  great  an  en- 
largrm<*iit  of  the  country,  the  nmts  in  the  whole 
would  nf>t  increase,  nor  the  taxfs  to  the  public. 

On  the  contrary.  I  should  believe  thoy  would  be 

Tery  much  diminished;  for  aM  the  land  is  only 

▼aliiable  for   its  fruits,  and  these    are  all  per- 

'ishable.  and  for  the  most  part  must  either  be 

used   within   the  year,  or  perish    without    use, 

•the  owners  will  get  rid  of  them  at  any  rate, 

'Tather  than  thov  should  waste  in  their  possession: 

so  that  it.  is  pronable  the  annual  production  of  those 

perishable  tniiif^s,  even  of  the  tenth  part  of  them, 

''beyond  all  fMssibility  of  use,  will  reduce  one  half 

•  of  tlieir  value.    It  seems  to  be  for  this  reason  that 
•our  neighbor  merchants,  who  engross  all  the  spices, 

and  know  how  great  a  quantity  is  equal  to  the 
demand,  destroy  all  that  exceeds  it.     It  were 

•  natural,  then,  to  think  that  the  annual  production 
of  twice  as  much  as  can  be  us4*d,  must  reduce  all 
to  an  eighth  part  of  their  present  prico.N;  and  thus 
this  cztendcci  island  would  not  exceed  one-fourth 

I  part  of  its  present  value,  or  pay  more  than  one- 

'loarth  part  of  the  present  tax. 

It  is  gf'iifnilly  oDserved,  that  in  countries  of  the 
gntatest  plenty  thoro  is  the  poorest  living;  like  the 
■ohoolmiiirN  ass  in  one  of  my  speculations,  the 

nJt!  almost  starTe  1>otween  two  meals.  The  truth 
ie.|MK>r.  which  ara  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  work 
only  Uiat  they  may  live;  and  if  with  two  days' 

•This  ii  an  Ironical  alliukm  in  imne  of  tbfl  popnI«r  arjni- 1 
Mrats  that  had  bemi  urcwl  In  Die  ynr  170S,  when  a  bill  was  ' 
toouclit  in  ftir  tha  nMaralluSon  of  fimilfpi  proieiitaatJi; 
vhloh,on  afioannt  of  Mm  odluai  ralaMl  agalaat  it,  dfcl  not  pan  ! 
Jala  a  law. 


labor  they  can  gft  a  wicC^ad  wbalfteaco  tm 
week,  they  will  hanlly  be  brought  to  work  i 
other  for:r.  But  then  with  the  wms  uf  two  dd 
they  can  neither  pay  sach  priees  iwr  their  pn 
•ions,  nor  sirh  excises  to  the  govenimen:. 

That  paradox,  therefore,  in  old  Uesiod.  t] 
''half  ia  more  than  the  whole."  is  very  applica 
to  the  present  case;  since  nodbin^  is  morv  true 
political  arithmetic,  than  that  die  same  peo 
with  ha}f  a  country  ia  more  valuable  than  wuh  ' 
whole.  I  begin  to  think  Ulxere  was  nothing  abai 
in  Sir.  W.  rt::ty,  when  he  fancied  :ha:  if  all  I 
highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  whole  kingdom 
IreiaTid  were  sunk  in  the  ocean,  m>  that  ih«  peo] 
were  all  saved  and  brou^t  into  the  lowlands 
Great  Britain;  nay,  thou^  they  were  to  be  id 

.  bursed  the  valut-  of  their  estates  by  the  body 
the  people,  yet  both  the  sovereign  and  the  8ub|e 

•  in  general  would  be  enriched  by  the  very  low. 

'  If  the  people  only  make  the  riches,  the  father 
ten  children  is  a  greaier  benefactor  to  his  conn 

'  than  he  who  has  added  to  it  10,000  acres  of  lai 
and  no  people.  It  is  certain  Lewis  has  joined  t 
tracts  otland  to  his  dominions:  but  if  Philarithn 


savs  true,  that  he  is  not  now  ma«ter  of  so 

sulj>jocts  as  before:  we  may  then  account  for  ! 
not  being  able  to  bring  such  mighty  armiea  ii 
the  field,  and  for  their  beine  neither  so' well  fed,  i 
clothed,  nor  paid  ais  formerlv.  The  reason  ia  pla 
Lewis  must  needs  have  Seen  impoverished  i 
only  bv  his  loss  of  subjects,  bot  by  his  acquiaiti 
of  lands. — T. 
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oportct,  reli^ieavni  nHka. 

lacaui  Anoau  apod  Avl.  Oa 


ReUgvntem 

A  man  ihoald  ba  Rligloiu^  not  ■uperatiliDus. 


It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the  paan 
of  a  child  with  devotion,  which  seldom  aiea  i 
mind  that  has  received  an  early  tincture  ol 
Though  it  may  seem  extinguished  for  a  whih 
the  cares  of  the  world,  the  neats  of  youth,  or 
allurements  of  vice,  it  generally  breaks  out 
discovers  itself  again  as  soim  as  discretion, ' 
sideration,  age,  or  misfortunes,  have  brought 
man  to   himself     The  fire  may  be  covered 
overlaid,   but  cannot  l)c  entirely  quenched 
smothered. 

A  state  of  temperance,  sobncty,  and  jni 
without  devotion,  is  a  cold,  lifeless,  insipid 
dition  of  virtue  ;  and  is  ratiicr  to  be  styled  p 
aophy  than  religion.  Devotion  opens  the  nui 
^TetLt  conceptions,  and  fills  it  wiUi  more  aul 
ideas  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  within  the 
exalted  science;  and  at  the  same  time  warms 
agitates  the  soul  more  than  sensual  pleasors. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers,  thai 
is  more  distinguished  from  the  animal  world  I 
votion  than  by  reason,  as  several  brute  crai 
discover  in  their  actions  something  like  a 
glimmering  of  reason,  though  they  betray 
single  circumstance  of  their  behavior  any 
tliat  bears  the  least  affinity  to  devotion.     It  i 
tain,  the  propensity  of  the  mind  to  roliffioof 
ship,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  aouT  to 
some  superior  being;  for  succor  in  dangers,  an 
tresses,  the  gratitude  to  an  invisible  8uperintc 
which  arises  in  us  upon  receiving  any  extr 
nanr  and  unexpected  good  fortune,  the  acta  ( 
ana  admiration  with  which  the  tliouehta  o 
are  so  wonderfully  transported  in  meditatin| 
the  divine  perfi-ctions,  and  the  universal  o 
reiiceof  alitne  nations  under  heaven  in  the  gi 
tide  of  adoration,  plainly  show  that  dcvotioi 
ligiouB  worship  must  be  the  cfiieot  of  traditio 
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■ome  flnt  fanndcr  of  mankind,  or  that  it  is  eon- 
fonnable  to  the  natural  light  of  reason,  or  that  it 
proceeds  fnjm  an  instinct  implanted  in  the  soul 
iteelf.  For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  all  these  to 
be  the  concurrent  causes :  but  whichever  of  them 
shall  be  assigned  as  the  principle  of  divine  wor- 
ship, it  manifestly  points  to  a  Supreme  Being  as 
the  first  author  of  it. 

I  may  take  some  other  opportnnibr  of  consider- 
ing those  particular  forms  and  methods  of  devo- 
tion which  are  taught  os  by  Christianity;  but 
ahaU  here  observe  into  what  errors  even  this  divine 
principle  may  sometimes  lead  us,  when  it  is  not 
modoated  by  that  right  reason  which  was  given 
ns  as  the  guide  of  all  our  actions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  mistaken  de- 
votion may  oetray  us,  are  enthusiasm  and  super- 
stition. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a 
man  who  has  his  head  turned  witn  religious  en- 
thusiasm. A  person  that  is  crazed,  though  with 
pride  or  malice,  is  a  sight  veij  mortifying  to  hu- 
msn  nature;  but  when  the  distemper  arises  from 
any  indiscreet  fervors  of  devotion,  or  too  intense 
an  application  of  the  mind  to  its  mistaken  duties, 
it  deserves  our  compassion  in  a  mora  particular 
manner.  We  may  however  learn  this  lesson  from 
it,  that  since  devotion  itself  (which  one  Would  be 

Sit  to  think  could  not  be  too  warm)  may  disorder 
e  mind,  unless  its  heats  are  tempered  with  cau- 
tion and  prudence,  we  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful to  keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possible,  and  to 
ffuard  ourselves  in  all  parts  of  life  against  the  in- 
fluence of  passion,  imagination,  and  constitution. 
Devotion,  when.it  does  not  lie  under  the  check 
of  reason,  is  very  kpt  to  degenerate  into  enthusi- 
asm. When  the  mind  finds  herself  very  much 
inflamed  with  her  dcyotions,  she  is  too  much  in- 
clined to  think  they  are  not  oiF  her  own  kindling, 
bat  blown  up  by  something  divine  within  her. 
If  ihe  indulges  this  thought  too  far,  and  humors 
the  growing  passion,  she  at  last  flings  herself  into 
imaginary  raptureit  and  ecstasies;  and  when  once 
ihefiuicies  herself  under  the  influence  of  a  divine 
inpolse,  it  is  no  wonder  if  she  slights  human  or- 
dinances, and  refuses  to  comply  with  any  estab- 
lished fonn  of  religion,  as  thinking  herself  direc- 
ted by  a  much  superior  ^ide. 

As  enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  devotion, 
npeniition  is  the  excess,  not  only  of  devotion,  but 
of  rdigion  in  s^neral,  according  to  an  old  heathen 
i^ngf  qucrt^edby  Aulus  Gellius,*  "Rtliatntem  esse 
^fftrtHf  reiigwtwn  nefat;*'  "A  man  should  be  rcli- 
gUraa,  not  superstitious."  For,  as  the  author  tells 
at,  Nigidius  observed  upon  this  passage,  that  the 
Latin  words  which  terminate  in  98u$,  generally 
imply  vicious  characters,  and  the  having  of  any 
(joality  to  an  excess. 

An  enthusiast  in  religion  is  like  an  obstinate 
down, a  superstitious  man  like  an  insipid  courtier. 
Enthusiasm  has  something  in  it  of  madness,  su- 
petstition  of  folly.  Most  of  the  sects  that  fall  short 
€f  the  church  of  England  have  in  them  strong 
Kinttures  of  enthusiasm,  as  the  Roman -catholic 
idmon  is  one  huge  overgrown  body  of  childish 
tna  idle  superstitifms. 

The  Roman  catholic  church  seems  indeed  irro- 
BDTcrably  lost  in  this  particular.  If  an  absurd 
diCMor  oehavior  be  introduced  into  the  world,  it 
vffi  soon  be  found  out  and  discarded.  On  the  con- 
tef ,  a  habit  or  eerpmony ,  though  never  so  ridicu- 
bas,  which  has  taken  sanctuary  in  the  churchy 
Micks  in  it  forever.  A  Gothic  bishop,  |)orhap8, 
tkoQght  it  proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in  such 
Imeular  shoes  or  slippers;  another  fancied  it 


would  be  yery  decent  if  such  a  part  of  public  de- 
votions was  performed  with  a  miter  on  nis  head, 
and  a  crosier  in  his  hand.  To  this  a  brother  Van- 
dal, as  wise  as  the  others,  adds  an  antic  dress, 
which  he  conceived  would  allude  very  aptly  to 
such  and  such  mysteries,  tiU  by  degrees  the  wiible 
office  has  degenerated  into  an  empty  show. 

Their  successors  see  the  vanity  and  inconveni- 
ence of  the  ceramouies;  but  instead  of  reformins, 
perhaps  add  others,  which  they  think  more  sigm- 
ncant,  and  which  take  possession  in  tlie  sams 
manner,  and  are  never  to  oe  driven  out  after  they 
have  been  once  admitted.  I  have  seen  the  Pope 
officiate  at  St.  Peter's,  where,  for  two  hours  to- 
gether, he  was  busied  in  putting  on  or  off  his 
aifferent  accouterments,  according  to  tho  different 
parts  he  was  to  act  in  them. 

Nothing  is  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind 
and  ornamental  to  human  nature,  setting  aside  the 
infinite  advantages  which  arise  from  it,  as  a  strong, 
steady,  masculine  piety;  but  enthusiasm  and  super- 
stition are  the  weaknesses  of  human  reason,  that 
expose  us  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  infidels, 
and  sink  us  even  below  the  beasts  that  perish. 

Idolatry  may  bo  looked  upon  as  another  error 
arising  from  mistaken  devotion  ;  but  because  re- 
flections on  that  subject  would  be  of  no  use  to  an 
English  reader,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it^— L. 
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taps  decern  viUli  inntructkir,  odit  et  hotret. 

UOR.  1  Ep.  ZTlH,  8&. 

Tho*  ten  timee  worse  tbemMlTeii,  joull  frequent  Tlew 
Iboee  who  with  keenest  riige  will  censure  jou. — P. 

The  other  day,  as  I  passed  along  the  stieet,  I 
saw  a  sturdy  'prentice-boy  disputing  with  a  hack- 
ney-coachman ;  and  in  an  instant,  upon  some  word 
of  provocation,  throw  off  his  hat  and  periwig, 
clench  his  fist,  and  strike  the  fellow  a  slap  on  the 
face ;  at  the  same  time  calling  him  rascal,  and  tell- 
ing him  he  was  a  gentleman's  son.  The  young 
gentleman  was,  it  seems,  bound  to  a  blacksmith ; 
and  the  debate  arose  al)out  pnyment  for  some  work 
done  about  a  coach,  near  wnich  tliey  fouelit.  His 
master,  during  the  combat,  was  full  of  iiis  boy's 
praises;  and  as  he  called  to  him  to  play  with  nis 
hand  and  foot,  and  throw  in  his  head,  he  made  all 
us  who  Rto<>d  around  him  of  his  purty,  by  di*clar- 
ing  the  boy  had  very  good  friends,  and  he  could 
trust  him  with  untold  gold.  As  1  am  generally  in 
the  theory  of  mankind,  I  could  not  but  make  my 
reflections  upon  the  sudden  popularity  which  was 
raised  about  the  lad ;  and  perhaps  with  my  friend 
Tacitus,  fell  into  observations  upon  it,  which  were 
too  great  for  the  occasion  ;  or  ascribed  this  gi^neral 
favor  to  causes  which  had  nothing  to  do  toward 
it.  iBut  the  young  blacksmith's  1x>in^  a  gentle- 
man, was,  methought,  what  created  him  good- 
will from  his  present  equality  with  the  mob  about 
him.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  so  much  a  ffcntle- 
man,  as  not,  at  the  same  time  that  he  callea  him- 
self such,  to  use  as  rough  methods  for  his  defense 
as  his  antagonist.  Tho  advantage  of  his  having 
^ood  friends,  as  his  master  ex[>rcssed  it,  was  not 
lazily  urged;  but  he  showed  himself  suj)erior  to 
the  coachman  in  the  personal  qualities  or  courage 
and  activity,  to  confirm  that  of  his  being  well 
allied,  before  his  birth  was  of  any  service  to  him. 

If  one  might  moralize  from  this  silly  story,  a 
man  would  say,  that  whatever  advantages  of  for- 
tune, birth,  or  any  other  g^ood,  people  possess 
above  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  should  show 
collateral  eminences  beside  those  distinctions 
or  those  distinctions  will  aymil  only  to  keep  up 
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common  decieneiM  and  eeiemonifls,  and  n<tt  to 
praserve  a  real  place  of  favor  or  esteem  in 
the  opinion  and  common  sense  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  folly  of  people's  procedure,  in  imagining 
that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  property  ana 
superior  circuinstancos  to  support  thcni  in  distinc- 
tion, appears  in  no  way  so  much  as  in  the  domes- 
tic pait  uf  life.  It  is  ordinary  to  feed  their  humors 
into  unnatural  excrescences,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
and  make  their  whole  being  a  wayward  and  un- 
easy condition,  for  want  of  tne  obvious  reflection 
that  cvtfry  part  of  human  life  is  a  commerce.  It  is 
not  only  paying  wages,  and  giving  commands, 
that  coiistttutes  a  master  of  a  family;  but  pru- 
dence, c^ual  behavior,  witli  readiness  to  protect 
and  cherish  them,  is  wliat  entitles  a  man  to  that 
character  in  their  very  hearts  and  sentiments.  It 
is  pleasant  enough  to  o)>i«rve,  that  men  expect 
fram  their  dependents,  from  their  sole  motive  of 
fear,  all  the  good  effects  which  a  liberal  education, 
and  affluent  fortune,  and  every  other  advantage, 
cannot  produce  in  themselves.  A  man  will  have 
his  servant  just,  diligent,  sober,  and  chaste,  for 
no  other  reason  but  the  termr  of  losing  his  mas- 
ter's favor ;  when  all  the  laws,  divine  and  human, 
cannot  keep  liim  whom  he  serves  within  bounds, 
with  relation  to  any  one  of  those  virtues.  But  both 
in  great  and  ordinary  affairs,  all  superiority,  which 
is  not  founded  on  merit  and  virtue,  is  supported 
only  by  artifice  and  stratagem.  Thus  you  svq  flat- 
terers are  the  agents  in  families  of  humorists,  and 
those  who  govern  themselves  by  anything  but 
reason.  MnJcc-bates,  distxmt  relations,  poor  kins- 
men, and  indigent  followers,  are  the  fry  which 
support  tlie  economy  of  a  humorsome  rich  man. 
He  18  eternally  whispered  with  intelligence  of  who 
are  true  or  false  to  him  in  matters  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  he  maintains  twenty  friends  to  defend 
aim  against  the  insinuations  of  one  who  would 
perhaps  cheat  him  of  an  old  coat. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  further  speculation  upon 
this  subject  at  present,  but  thinic  the  following 
letters  and  petition  are  made  up  of  proper  senti- 
ments on  this  occasion. 

"Ma.  SpccTAToa, 

**  I  am  a  servant  to  an  old  lady  who  is  ^vemed 
by  one  she  calls  her  friend,  who  in  so  familiar  a  one, 
that  she  takes  upon  her  to  advise  her  without 
being  called  to  it,  and  makes  her  uneasy  with  all 
about  lier.  Fray,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  give  us  some 
Y«marks  upon  voluntary  counselors  ;  and  let  these 
people  know,  that  to  i^ive  anybody  advice,  is  to 
■ay  to  that  person,  *!  am  your  betters.'  Pray, 
8ir,  as  near  as  you  can,  describe  that  eternal  flirt 
and  disturber  of  families,  Jtlrs.  Taperty,  who  is 
always  visiting,  and  putting  people  in  a  way,  as 
they  call  it.'  If  you  can  make  her  stay  at  home 
one  eveninj^,  you  will  be  a  general  benefactor  of 
all  the  ladies  women  in  town,  and  particularly  to, 
"  Your  loving  friend,  Susasi  Civil." 

"  lU.  Bnor  ATOB, 

**1  am  a  footmai^  and  live  with  one  of  those 
■SB*  «adi  oC  whom  yt  aaid  to  be  one  of  the  bmt- 
Wflsorad  men  in  tl^  world,  but  that  he  is  pas- 
~^^nia.  Pray  be  pleased  to  inform  them,  that  he 
•  WwanMiate,  end  tdcee  no  care  to  command 
l^iBBM^  Aoes  noR  iiginy  to  his  friends  and 
jw>>ia  eee  Uf  booi^  thin  whole  years  can 
"*■»»  ThkMibK  «  mine,  who  is  the  best 
^^'^j^^swpsa  fapBp  diaoUigee  aomebody 
i\lj(^««i-, sdA  mSkm  me  for  the  next 
^^^^^ — fcWia  «*  of  hwnor  ■(  it    If 


\ 


would  reform  ;  and  I  who  hftTe  been  n  I 
of  a  gentleman  at  dinner  for  many  yi 
seen  that  indiscretion  doee  ten  timee  n 
chief  than  ill-nature.  But  you  will  repn 
better  than 

**  Your  abused  humble  eerrei 

"Thomab  ft 


<i 
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"  The  humble  petition  of  John  Stewai^ 
Butler,  Harry  Cook,  and  Abigail  Chai 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  relation 
ing  to  and  dispersed  in  the  several  ae 
must  of  the  great  families  within  the 
London  and  Westminster : 


(I 


Showeth, 


"  That  in  many  of  the  families  in  wl 
petitioners  live  and  are  employed,  the 
Leads  of  them  are  wholly  unacquainted  i 
is  business,  and  are  very  little  judges  w 
are  well  or  ill  used  by  us  your  said  petit 

*'  That  for  want  of  such  skill  in  theii 
fairs,  and  by  indulgence  of  their  own  laai 
pride,  they  continually  keep  about  thei 
mischievous  animals  called  spies. 

**  That  whenever  a  spy  is  entertained, 
of  that  house  is  from  tnat  moment  banisl 

"  That  spies  never  give  an  account  ot 
vices,  but  represent  our  mirth  and  freedo 
words,  wantonness  and  disorder. 

'*  That  in  all  families  where  there  i 
there  is  a  general  jealousy  and  misunder 

"  That  the  masters  and  mistreesee 
houses  live  in  continual  suspician  of  thei 
ous  and  true  servants,  and  arAgiven  i 
management  of  those  who  are  false  and  p 

*'  laat  such  masters  and  mistresses  w 
tain  spies,  are  no  longer  more  than  o 
their  own  families;  and  that  we  your  pc 
are  with  great  disdain  obliged  to  paj 
respects,  and  expect  all  our  maintens 
such  spies. 
"Your  petitioners  therefore  most  hum] 

that  you  would  represent  the  premii 

persons  of  condition ;  and  your  pctiti 

in  duty  bound,  shall  forever  pray,    etc 


•V^wR^  ^^f  do  aU  the  mia- 


No.  203.]    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  S 

Phoebe  pftter,  b1  das  ht^tu  mlhl  mmiinli  vm 
N«o  fklaa  Clymcne  culpun  tab  inmgine  oah 
Pignors  da,  gwiitcw Om^  II 

lUostiioiis  parant!  if  I  jet  maj  daini 
The  name  of  son,  0  rescue  me  ttom  ■! 
Kj  mothei'i  truth  conflrm;  all  doubt 
By  tender  pledges  of  a  father's  lora. 

Tbxex  is  a  loose  tribe  of  men  whom  I 
yet  taken  notice  of,  that  ramble  into  all 
ners  of  this  great  city,  in  order  to  sed 
unfortunate  iemalcs  as  fall  into  thei 
These  abandoned  profligates  raise  up 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  very  of 
valuable  consideration,  father  it  upon  the 
warden.  By  this  means  there  are  severa 
men  who  have  a  little  family  in  most  o: 
rishes  of  London  and  Westminster,  an< 
bachelors  who  are  undone  by  a  char^  of 

When  a  man  once  gives  himself  this  1 

grering  at  large,  and  living  upon  the  eoc 
nos  so  much  game  in  a  populous  city, 
surprising  to  consider  tne  numbers  v 
sometimes  propagates.  We  sec  many 
fellow  who  is  scarce  of  age,  that  coiil< 
claim  to  the  ju$  trium  liberorum,  or  the  { 
which  were  granted  by  the  Roman  lawa  ti 
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lhtk«n  of  duTM  children.    Vaj,  1  hare  ' 
a  rake,  who  was  not  quite  fiFe^and^iweuty,  ■ 
dedare  himself  the  father  of  a  seTenlh  son,  and  I 
rvj  pnidentlj  determine  to  breed  him  up  a  phy-  j 
•ieiau.    In  short,  the  town  is  full  of  these  young 
patriarchs,  not  to  mention  several  battered  beaux, 
who  like  heedless  spendthrifts  that  squander  away 
their  estates  before  they  are  master  of  them,  have 
nuacd  up  their  whole  stock  of  children  before 
marriage. 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  particular  whim  of  an 
impudent  libertine,  that  haa  a  little  smattering  of 
heraldry  ;  and,  observing  how  the  genealogies  of 
great  families  were  often  drawn  up  in  the  shape 
of  trees,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  dispMMe  of  his  own 
iO^timate  issue  in  a  figure  of  the  same  kind : 


-N«e  kyngum  tempni  et  Ingena 


Exfit  ad  eoBium  immif  feUcibus  arbba, 
MbatarqiM  hotm  ftondM,  et  non  soa  pomA. 

Ybo.,  Q«org.  U,  80. 


Asd  !a  ifaort  tpac*  tha  laden  bouglu  ariM, 
VMh  happy  fruit  adTaodng  to  the  akioa : 
The  moliier  plant  admirea  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own. — Drtdui. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  marked  with  his  own 
^.  Will  Maple.  Out  of  the  side  of  it  grew  a 
large  barren  branch,  inscribed  Maiy  Maple,  the 
■ame  of  his  unhappy  wife.  The  head  was  adorn- 
ed with  five  huge  boughs.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
ftmt  was  written  in  capital  characters,  Kate  Cole, 
who  branched  out  into  three  ^ritfs,  viz :  William, 
Richard,  and  Rebecca.  Sal  Twiford  gave  birth  to 
another  bough  that  shot  up  into  Sarah,  Toui,  Will, 
and  Prank.  The  third  arm  of  the  tree  had  only  a 
single  infant  on  iWwith  a  space  left  for  a  second, 
the  parent  from  4Hiom  it  sprung  being  near  her 
lime  when  the  author  took  this  lugenious  device 
ioto  his  head.  The  other  great  boughs  were  very 
plentifully  loaded  with  fruit  of  the  same  kind : 
beside  which  there  were  many  ornamental 
branches  that  did  not  bear.  In  short,  a  more 
iourishing  tree  never  come  out  of  the  herald's 
sfflce. 

What  makes  this  generation  of  vermin  so  very 
prolific,  is  the  indefatigable  diligence  with  whicn 
they  apply  themselves  to  their  business.    A  mau 
does  3iot  undergo  mon;  watch ingn  and  fatigues  in 
a  campaign,  tlian  in  the  course  of  a  vicious  ainour. 
Art  it  IS  baid  of  some  men,  that  they  make  their 
husine^  their  pleasure,  tliesc   sons  of  darkness 
feiay  be  said  to  make  their  pleaaure  their  businosH. 
Tliey  might  conquer  their  corrupt  inclinations 
vitK^  half  the  pains  they  are  at  in  gratifying  them. 
Kur  is  the  invention  of  these  uien  less  to  be  ad- 
mired than  their  industry  and  vigilance.     There 
ii  a  fragment  of  Apollodorus  the  comic  poet  (who 
Tas  C(«tcmporary  with  Menander)   which  is  full 
of  humor,  as  follows  :  "  Thou  mayest  shut  up  thy 
^oom,'*  says  he,  "  with  bars  and  bolls.    It  will  be 
UBpossible  for  tho  black 8mith  to  make  them  ^o 
fat,  but  a  rat  and  a  wht»rti-niaster  will  find  a  way 
tkiougli  them."    In  a  word,  there  is  no  head  so 
foil  of  stratagems  as  that  of  a  libidinous  man. 

Were  I  tu  propose  a  punihhment  for  this  infa- 
mous race  of  propagators,  it  should  be  to  scuid 
tkem.  sAcr  the  second  or  third  offense,  into  our 
Aaerican  colonies,  in  order  to  people  those  parts 
if  her  maji-Kty's  dominions  where  there  is  a  want 
of  inhabitants,  and  in  the  phrase  of  Diogenes, 
"to  plant  men."  Some  countries  punish  this 
crine  with  death;  but  I  think  such  a  punishment 
vsatd  be  suflicient,  and  might  tuni  tnis  gencra- 
tine  faculty  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

In  the  meantime,  until  these  gentlemen  may  be 
thus  disposed  of,  I  would  earnestly  exhort  them 
litake  care  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  whom 
ftef  have  bzooght  into  the  world  by  these  indi- 


rect methods,  and  to  give  (heir  sparloui  ehildfstt 

Huch  an  education  as  may  render  them  more  vir- 
tuous than  their  pareii^.  This  is  the  best  atone- 
ment they  can  make  for  their  own  crimes,  and  in- 
deed the  only  method  that  is  left  for  them  to 
repair  their  past  miscarrisges. 

1  would  likewise  desire  them  to  consider,whether 
thev  are  not  bound  in  common  humanity,  as  well 
as  oy  all  the  obli^tions  of  religion  and  nature,  to 
make  some  provision  for  those  whom  they  have 
not  only  given  life  to,  but  entailed  upon  them, 
though  very  unreasonably,  a  degree  of  sh^e  and 
disgrace.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  nAice  of 
those  depraved  notions  which  prevail  among  ui| 
and  which  must  have  taken  rise  from  our  natural 
inclination  to  favor  a  vice  to  which  we  are  so 
very  prone,  namely,  that  bastardy  and  cuckoldom 
should  be  looked  upon  as  reproaches;  and  that  the 
ignominy  which  is  only  due  to  lewdness  and  false^ 
hood,  should  fall  in  so  unreasonable  a  manner 
upon  the  persons  who  arc  innocent. 

I  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  this  discourse 
by  the  following  letter,  which  is  drawn  up  with 
such  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  that  I  question  not  but 
the  wrifiir  of  it  has  represented  his  case  in  a  true 
and  genuine  light 

"SlB, 

"  I  am  one  of  those  people  who  by  the  general 
opinion  of  the  world  are  counted  both  infamoua 
and  unhappy. 

**  My  fatlier  is  a  very  eminent  man  in  this  king- 
dom, and  one  who  bears  considerable  offices  in  it. 
I  am  his  son,  but  my  misfortune  is,  that  I  dare 
not  call  him  father,  nor  ho  without  sliaine  own  me 
as  his  issue,  I  being  illegitiuiate,  and  therefore  de- 
prived of  that  endearing  tenderness  and  unparal- 
leled satisfaction  which  a  good  mau  finds  in  the 
love  and  conversation  of  a  parent.  Neither  have 
I  the  opportunities  to  render  him  the  duties  of  a 
son,  he  having  always  carried  himself  at  so  vast 
a  distance,  and  with  such  superiority  toward  roe, 
that  bv  long  use  I  have  contracted  a  timoronsnesa 
when  before  him,  wbicli  hinders  me  from  declar* 
lug  my  own  necessities,  and  giving  him  to  under- 
stand the  inconveniences  I  undergo. 

"It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  been  neither  bred 
a  scholar,  a  soldier,  nor  to  any  kind  of  business, 
which  renders  nic  entirely  incapable  of  making 
provision  for  myself  without  his  assistance;  and 
this  creates  a  continual  uneasiness  in  my  mind, 
fearing  I  shall  in  time  want  bread;  my  father,  if 
I  may  so  call  him,  giving  roc  but  very  faint  assu- 
rances of  doing  anything  for  me. 

"  I  have  hitherto  lived  somewhat  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  it  would  be  very  hard  for  nie  to  l2u>or  for 
my  living.  I  am  in  continual  anxiety  for  my  fu- 
ture fortune,  and  under  a  great  unliappiness  in 
losing  the  sweet  conversation  and  friendly  advice 
of  my  parents;  so  that  I  cannot  look  upon  myself 
otherwise  than  as  a  monster,  strangely  sprung  up 
in  nature,  which  every  one  is  ashamed  to  own. 

''  I  am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  some  natural 
parts,  and  by  Uie  continual  reading  what  you 
nave  offered  tlie  world,  become  an  admirer  thereof, 
which  has  drawn  mo  to  make  this  confession  ;  at 
the  same  time,  hoping,  if  anything  herein  shall 
touch  you  with  a  sense  of  pity,  you  would  then 
allow  me  tlie  favor  of  your  opinion  thereupon  ; 
as  also  what  part  I,  l>eing  unlawfully  born,  may 
claim  of  the  man's  affection  who  begot  me,  and 
how  far  in  your  opinion  I  am  to  be  thought  his 
son,  or  ho  acknowledged  as  my  father.  Your 
sentiments  and  advice  nerein  win  be  a  great  con- 
solation and  satisfaction  to, 

C.  "  Sir,  your  admirer,  etc.        W.  B." 
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I  m  not  at  bU  displeaud  thit  I  am  become  t ',  . 
eonrier  of  loTe,  Bod  that  the  diHtresaed  in  t^i.d 
pwsion  conre;  their  compUinU  to  eiwli  other  hv 
mj  meani.  TIib  following  letUtn  hare  lately  eomV; 
to  roT^iftndii,  and  shall  have  their  place  with  gr-tLit 
vilhagnesB.  As  to  the  render's  eotertHinment,  ho 
will,  Ihope,  forgive  the  inBertiug  aiirh  particulars 
M  to  him  ma;,  perbapi,  appear  rrivoloua,  but  tuv 
b)  the  persons  irho  wrote  tnem  of  tho  highest  ci>u- 
•equcDse.  I  iholl  not  trouble  ;uu  with  the  pic 
ttcct,  complinipnla,  and  apologies,  made  tu  mt: 
before  each  epistle  when  it  was  desired  to  Im>, 
inaerted :  but  in  general  thej  tell  me,  that  the  p^r- 
•onstu  whom  tboj  are  addreiiacd  haro  iuti  mat  Ions, 
bj  phrases  aod  altusiouB  in  them,  from  wbeiio>; 


"To  r 


:  SotOAMM. 


"The  word,  bj  which  I  addretsTOU,  (fi'w  ton, 
who  undenttand  Portugese.*  a  liTcly  linage  of  the 
lender  regard  I  hare  for  jou,    Tiie  SptxlaUir'n 


•e  me  tbe  hint 
ling  myself  to  you 


not  affronted  al  the  design  your  laic 
oorered  tou  had  in  yuur  addresseH  to 
impute  It  to  tbe  d^ncncy  of  the  age,  ratln-r 
than  your  particular  TautL  Aa  1  aim  at  iiothtii)^ 
more  than  being  jours.  I  am  willing  to  bt  a 
stranger  to  your  name,  your  fortune,  or  any  flgiir« 
which  your  wife  might  expect  to  make  in  the 
world,  provided  my  commerce  with  yon  is  not  lu 
be  a  guilty  one.  I  resign  gay  drena,  the  pleasorea 
of  visilH,  equipage,  plays,  balls,  and  operas,  for 
that  one  mlisfactian  rif  tiBving  you  forever  Diine. 
1  am  willing  you  shall  industriouslv  conceal  the 
odIj  uuse  of  triumph  which  I  ciui  know  in  thii^ 
life.  I  wish  only  to  hnve  it  my  duty,  as  well  at^ 
my  inclination,  to  study  your  happiness.  If  llii:^ 
has  not  the  effect  this  letter  sivius  to  aim  at.  Vyu 
are  to  understand  that  1  had  a  niitid  to  be  rid  Lif 
you,  and  took  the  readiest  way  to  pall  yuu  with 
an  offcr  of  what  you  would  nover  desist  pursuing 
while  you  received  ill  usage.  Be  a  true  man  ;  bt 
lOT  slave  while  you  doubt  me,  and  neglect  me 
when  yoD  thiok  I  love  yuu.  I  defy  you  to  find 
out  whU  is  your  present  cireumstxnce  with  nie  : 
but  1  know,  while  I  can  keep  this  suspense, 
"  1  am  jour  admired 

"Bn.iini*." 

"It  is  a  atrange  state  of  mind  a  man  is  in,  when 
the  Tecy  imperfectionn  of  the  woman  he  loves  tutu 
into  exc-'llences  and  advantagts.  I  do  assure  yuu , 
I  am  very  much  afraid  of  venturing  upon  you.  I 
now  like  you  in  spite  of  my  reason,  and  think  it 
■n  ill  circumstance  to  owe  ouu'a  happinena  to  :h>- 
thing  but  infatuation.  I  can  see  jou  ogle  all  the 
young  fellows  who  look  at  you,  and  oi»erve  your 


I  eye  wander  aftai  nawWDqnats  erelj  Damnit  TO 
■re  in  a  public  place ;  and  yet  there  is  aneli 
beauty  in  all  your  looks  aod  gestures,  that  I  cal 
I  not  but  admire  you  in  the  very  act  of  endearorit 
I  to  gain  the  beaita  of  othera.  Uj  condition  is  tt 
I  same  with  that  of  the  lover  in  the  Wf  ^  tl 
Wortti.  1  have  studied  your  faults  so  long,  thi 
I  they  are  became  aa  familiar  to  me,  and  I  like  thtl 
aa  well  as  1  do  my  own.  Look  to  it,  Hadam,  an 
consider  whether  you  think  this  gay  behavior  wi 
appear  to  me  aa  amiable  when  a  busband,  ■■ 
docs  now  to  me  a  lover.  Things  are  so  far  M 
vanced  that  we  must  proceed  ;  and  I  hope  jon  wi 
.  lay  it  to  heart,  that  it  will  be  becuming  in  nt*  1 
appear  still  your  lover,  but  not  in  you  to  be  ati 
my  mistress.  Oajety  in  the  matrimonial  Ufa  i 
graceful  in  one  sex,  but  exceptionable  in  the  uthe 
As  you  improve  these  little  hints,  you  will  aaca 
tain  the  happiness  or  uneasiness  of; 

"Madam,  your  most  obedient, 

"  Moat  humble  servant, 
"  T.  D." 
"3i«, 

"  When  I  sat  at  the  window,  and  yon  at  tl 
other  end  of  the  room  by  my  cousin,  I  saw  j« 
catch  me  looking  at  you.  Since  you  have  ti 
secret  at  lost,  which  I  am  sure  jou  should  nen 
have  known  but  by  inadveriency,  what  my  cti 
said  was  uua.  But  it  ia  too  soon  to  confirm 
with  my  hand,  therefore  shall  n 


■Sik, 


nod  wUi ;  Hid  MidtM  IsDtelM  k  Um  bMiMt  wWi  (ud  a ' 
^^nt  tkat  osB  ta  laid  ta  oBolbn.  fig  K  a  pnnD  )■  i 
'    ■aJir,a^  hMted."Wh»t  oUi  hlail' 


"  There  were  other  gentlenHp  nearer,  and 
know  DO  necessity  yon  were  unAr  to  lake  up  tk 
Bippant  creature's  Tan  lost  night;  but  jou  alu 
never  touch  a  alick  of  mine  more,  that's  pos. 

"  To  OoLom.  B  ■  in  Spain.* 

"  Before  this  can  reach  the  beat  of  husband*  a 

the  fondest  lover,  those  tender  names  will  be  of 
j  mure  concern  to  nie.  The  indisposition  in  whi 
;  you,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  your  honor  and  dn 
i  left  me,  has  increased  upon  mc  ;  and  I  am 
1  quainted  by  mj  phjsicisns  I  cuinol  live  a  wi 
longer.  Al  this  time  my  spiritH  fuit  me;  aDi! 
is  the  ardent  love  I  have  fur  juu  that  can 
me  beyond  mj  strength,  and  enables  me  to 
you,  the  moat  painful  thing  in  the  prospect 
dfsth  is,  that  I  must  port  with  you.  But  Lt  il 
a  comfort  to  you,  that  I  have  no  guilt  han^  u] 
me,  no  unrepented  folly  tliat  retards  me;  bn 

Cs  away  mj  last  hour?  In  reflection  upon 
ipinesB  we  have  lived  in  togiethcr,  and  in 
row  that  it  is  so  soon  to  have  an  cud.  This  : 
frailty  whirh  I  hope  is  bo  far  from  criminal.  I 
methtnks  there  is  a  kind  of  piety  lu  bcine  Bo 
willing  to  be  separated  from  a  state  which  ia 
institution  of  hcnven,  and  in  which  we  haveb* 
according  to  its  laws.  As  we  know  no  mureol 
next  life,  but  that  it  will  be  a  happy  oike  to 
good,  and  miserable  to  the  wicked,  why  maj 
not  please  oursclvps,  sL  least  to  alleviate  tlia  \ 
oultj  of  resigning  Ihts  bcitifi;,  in  imagining 
we  shall  have  B  sense  of  what  passes  below, 
may  possibly  be  employed  in  guiding  the  i 
of  those  with  whom  ve  walked  with  innot 
when  mortal  I  Why  may  not  I  hope  to  go  < 
my  naual  work,  an<C  though  unknown  to  jw 
assistant  in  all  the  conflictB  of  your  mindl 
me  leave  to  saj  to  jou,  0  best  of  men,  that  I 


bsUnsd  to  te  CQkHHl  Uvn 
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THE  SPBCTATOR. 
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uoi  fipire  to  myMlf  a  greater  happiness  than  in 
inch  ao  eoiployment.  To  be  present  at  all  the 
adTenturcs  to  which  human  life  is  exposed,  to 
adminiirter  8luinber  to  thy  eye-lids,  in  the  agonies 
of  a  fever,  to  cover  thy  beloved  fare  in  the  day  of 
battle,  to  go  with  thee  a  guardian  augel  inca(>able 
of  wound  ur  pain,  where  I  have  longed  to  attend 
thee  when  a  weak,  a  fearful  woman:  these,  my 
dear,  are  the  tliouj^hts  with  which  I  wanu  my  poor 
lan^id  heart.  But,  indeed,  I  am  not  capable, 
QD^  my  present  weakness,  of  bearing  tlie  strong 
igoniea  'of  mind  I  fall  into,  when  I  form  to  my- 
•elf  the  grief  you  will  be  in,  upon  your  first  hear- 
ing of  my  departure.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  tliis, 
beeanae  your  kind  and  generous  heart  will  be  but 
the  more  afflicted,  the  more  the  person  for  whom 
you  lament  offers  you  consolation.  My  la»t  breath 
will,  if  I  am  niybclf,  expire  iu  a  prayer  for  you. 
I  shall  never  see  thy  face  again.  Ifarewell  for- 
erer."— T. 
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Svdplmiir  iip«de  neti- 
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IMuded  by  %  ■wmning  ezoeUence.— RoacoMMOsr. 

Whxv  I  meet  with  any  vicious  character  that  is 
■ot  generally  known,  iu  order  to  prevent  its  doing 
oiiadKief,  I  draw  it  at  length,  and  set  it  up  as  a 
teareerow:  by  which  means  I  do  not  only  make  an 
example  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  but 

S've  warning  to  all  her  majesty's  subjects,  that 
ey  may  not  suffer  by  it.  Thus,  to  ciiaiigo  the 
alloaiun.  I  have  marked  out  several  of  the  shoals 
■nd  quicksands  ot  life,  and  am  continually  em- 
ployed in  discovering  those  which  are  still  coii- 
eealed,  iu  order  to  keep  the  ignorant  and  unwary 
from  running  upon  them,  ft  is  with  this  inten- 
tion that  1  rablish  the  following  letter,  which 
brings  to  light  some  secrets  of  this  nature. 

*1Ib.  Skctator, 

••  There  are  none  of  your  speculations  which  I 
nad  over  with  greater  delight,  than  those  which 
are  deaignerl  for  the  improvement  of  our  sox.  You 
have  endeavorefl  to  correct  our  unreaMOiiablo  fears 
and  saperstitioiis,  in  your  seventh  and  twelfth 
yvpm ;  our  fancy  for  equipage,  in  your  fifteenth  ; 
cor  lore  of  puppet-shows,  in  your  thirty- first ;  our 
aotions  of  h*auiy,  in  your  thirty-third  •  our  incli- 
aation  for  romances,  m  your  tfiirty-sevcnth  ;  our 
passion  for  French  fopperies,  in  your  forty-fifth ; 
OUT  nianhoo<l  and  party  Eoal,  in  your  fifty-seventh: 
•ar  abuse  of  dancing,  in  ^our  sixty-sixth  and 
nxty-Mveiith  ;  our  levity,  m  your  hundred  and 
tventy-eighth :  our  love  of  coxcombs,  in  vour 
bnndred  and  fifty- fourth  and  hundred  and  fifty- 
lerenth;  our  ixranny  over  the  hen-nocked,  in  your 
kiDdr«*d  and  wevcnty-sixth.  You  imve  descrilx-d 
tiM  Pict,  in  your  forty-first ;  4he  Idol,  in  vour 
leventv-third  ;  the  Demurrer,  in  your  ci jy^hty- ninth, • 
theSafamandiT,  in  your  hundred  and  niricty-i>ighth. 
Ton  have  likewise  taken  to  piec**s  our  dress,  and 
Rpref^ntcd  to  us  the  extTavag^nce:<  wp  are  often 
loilty  of  in  that  [>articular.  You  have  fallen  ujxm 
flor  patches  in  your  fiftieth  and  eighty-first ;  our 
Mmmodes,  in  your  ninety-eighth  ;  our  fans,  in  your 
kindred  and  second ;  our  riding-hnbits,  in  your 
liQndred  ami  frmrth ;  our  lioon-pctticoafK.  in  your 
kiinan.'d  and  twentv-sevonth ;  rx'side  a^r^'at  nmny 
little  blemishes  which  you  have  touched  upon  in 
foor  several  other  paj>ers.  and  in  thow?  many  Ini- 
len  that  are  scatteredf  up  and  down  your  works. 
At  the  Kame  time  wo  roust  own  that 'the  compli- 
I  yun  jMLV  our  sex  are  innumerable,  and  that 
reiy  uuilta  which  you  n>j>reflent.in  us,  are 


neither  black  in  themselves,  nor,  as  you  own,  uni- 
versal among  us.  But,  Sir,  it  is  plain  that  these 
your  discourses  are  calculated  for  none  but  the 
fashionable  part  of  womankind,  and  for  the  uao 
of  those  who  arc  rather  indiscreet  than  vicioua. 
But,  Sir,  there  is  a  sort  of  prostitutes  iu  tlie  lower 
part  of  our  sex,  who  are  a  scandal  to  us,  and  very 
well  deserve  to  fall  under  your  censure.  I  .know 
it  would  debase  your  paper  too  much  to  enter  into 
the  behavior  of  these  leiualo  libertines:  but,  as 
your  remarks  on  some  part  of  it  would  be  a  doing 
of  justice  to  several  women  of  virtue  and  honor, 
whose  reputations  suffer  by  it,  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  it  improper  to  give  the  public  some  accounts 
of  this  nature.  You  must  know.  Sir,  I  am  pro- 
voked to  write  you  this  letter,  by  the  behavior  of 
an  infamous  woman,  who,  having  passed  her 
youth  in  a  most  shameless  state  of  prostitution,  ia 
now  one  of  those  who  gain  their  livelihood  bj 
seducing  others  that  are  younger  than  themselves, 
and  by  establishing  a  criminal  commerce  between 
the  two  sexes.  Among  several  of  her  artifices  to 
^et  money,  she  frequently  persuades  a  vain  young 
tellow,  that  such  woman  of  quality,  or  such  a  cele* 
brated  toast,  entertains  a  secret  passion  for  him, 
and  wants  nothing  but  an  opportunity  of  revealing 
it.  Nay,  she  has  gone  so  far  as  to  write  letters  in 
the  name  of  a  woman  of  figure,  to  borrow  money 
of  one  of  these  foolish  Koderigos,*  which  she  haa 
afUTward  appropriated  to  her  own  use.  In  the 
meantime,  the  person  who  has  lent  the  money,  haa 
tliought  a  lady  under  obligations  to  him,  who 
scarce  knew  his  name;  and  wondered  at  her  ingrati- 
tude when  he  has  been  with  her,  that  she  has  not 
owned  the  favor,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
too  much  a  man  of  honor  to  put  hur  in  mind  of  it. 
"  When  this  abandoned  baggage  meets  with  a 
man  who  has  vanity  enough  to  ^ive  credit  to  rela- 
tions of  this  nature,  she  turns  him  to  very  good 
account  by  n>pcating  praises  that  were  never  ut- 
tered, and  delivering  messages  that  were  never 
sent.  As  the  house  of  this  shameless  creature  ia 
frequented  by  several  forciirncrs,  1  have  heard  of 
another  artihce,  out  of  which  she  often  raises 
money.  The  foreigner  sighs  after  some  British 
beauty,  whom  ho  only  knows  by  fame;  upon 
which  she  promises,  if  ne  can  be  secret,  to  procure 
him  a  m«%ting.  The  stranger,  ravished  at  his 
gfM>d  fortune,  gives  her  a  present,  and  iu  a  little 
time  is  introdiK'ed  to  some  imaginary  title:  for 
you  must  know  that  this  cunning  purveyor  has 
Iicr  representatives  upon  this  occasion,  of  some  of 
the  finest  ladies  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  means, 
as  1  am  informed,  it  is  usual  enough  to  meet  with 
a  German  count  in  foreign  countries,  that  shall 
make  his  boast  of  favors  he  has  received  from 
women  of  the  highest  ranks,  and  the  most  unble- 
mished characters.  Now,  Sir,  what  hafety  is  there 
for  a  woman's  roputatio]i,  when  a  lady  may  be 
thus  prostituted  as  it  were  by  proxy,  and  l)e  re- 
j  puted  an  unchaste  woman ;  as  the  Hero  in  the 
ninth  book  of  Dry  den's  Virgil  is  looked  upon  as 
a  coward,  because  the  phantom  which  appeared  in 
,  his  likeness  ran  away  from  I'urnus?  You  may 
I  depend  u)K>n  what  I  relat4>  to  you  to  be  matter  of 
j  fact,  and  the  practice  of  more  than  one  of  these 
.female  panders.  If  you  print  tliis  letter,  I  may 
I  give  you  some  further  accounts  of  tliis  vicious  race 
I  of  women. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  BKLVIDXaA." 

I  shall  add  two  other  letters  on  different  sub- 
jects to  fill  up  my  paper. 


*  Alluding  to  ihs  dianeter  so  naoMdin  Bhakupeare'tOtlMUBk 
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THB  8PE0TAT0R. 


"  Mm.  Spbctatok* 

"  I  am  a  country  dergjniBn,  and  Hope  joa  will 
lend  mo  ^our  atsHiFtanee  in  ridiculing  some  little 
indecencies  which  cannot  so  properly  be  exposed 
from  the  pulpit. 

"  A  widow  lady,  who  stnif^gled  this  summer 
ftom  London  into  my  parish  for  tlic  benefit  of  the 
air,  as  she  says,  appears  erery  Sunday  at  church 
with  many  fashionable  extravagances,  to  the  great 
afltoniHhmeut  of  ray  congregation. 

*'  But  what  gives  ua  tlie  most  offiense  is  her  thea- 
trical manner  of  siiigiug  the  Psalms.  She  intro- 
duces abiput  fifty  It4iLian  airs  into  the  hundredth 
psalm;  and  while  we  begin,  'All  people'  in  the  old 
solemn  tunc  of  our  forefathers,  she  m  a  quite  dif- 
ferent key  runs  divisions  on  the  vowels,  and  adorns 
them  with  the  graces  of  Nieolini:  if  she  meets 
with  '  eke'  or  '  aye,'  which  are  frequent  in  the  me- 
ter of  HopkiuH  and  Sternhold,  we  are  certain  to 
hear  her  quavering  them  half  a  minute  after  us, 
to  some  ^prightly  aira  of  the  opera. 

"  1  am  very  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  church 
music;  but  UTur  this  abuse  of  it  may  make  my 
parish  ridiculous,  who  already  look  on  the  sing- 
ing psalniA  as  an  entertainment,  and  not  part  of 
their  devotion  :  beside  I  am  apprehensive  tnat  the 
infection  may  spread;  for  'St^uire  Squeekum,  who 
by  his  voice  seems  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
to  be  cut  out  for  an  Italian  singer,  was  last  Sun- 
day practicing  the  same  airs. 

**I  know  the  lady'n  principles,  and  that  she  will 
plead  tlie  toleration,  wnich  (as  she  fancies)  allows 
ner  nonconformity  in  this  particular;  but  I  beg 
you  to  acquaint  her  that  singing  the  Psalms  in  a 
diflRerent  tune  from  the  rest  of  the  congn^gation  is  a 
sort  of  schism  not  tolerated  by  that  act. 

**i  am,  Sir,  yonr  vary  humble  Servant 

"  B.  S." 
"Urn,  SpECTAToa, 

"In  your  paper  upon  temperance,  you  prescribe 
to  us  a  rule  for  drinking  out  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, in  the  following  words:  'The  first  glass  for 
myself,  the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third  for 
good  humor,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  enemies.' 
STow,  Sir,  yuu  must  know,  that  I  have  read  tliis 
your  Spectat4ir.  in  a  club  whereof  1  am  a  member; 
when  uur  president  told  us  there  was  certainly  an 
error  in  tlic  print,  and  that  the  word  glass  should 
bo  bottle;  and  thcrefoa*  has  ordered  me  to  inform 
you  of  this  mistake,  and  to  desire  you  to  publish 
the  following  erratum:  In  the  paper  of  Saturday, 
Octob.  13,  col.  3,  line  11,  for  'glass/  read  'bottle.' 

"Yourb, 
L.  "BoBur  QooDrELLOW." 
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QuAnto  qubque  iiM  p1ur»  n«-;(»Terii, 

A  ait<  plurm  furct ■        Iloa.  3  Ol.  xtI,  21. 

Tbi^y  thai  do  much  ihcniiielvw  deny, 
Kcoi'lTe  moro  blowing*  froin  tlie  Aj.—Cuxcn. 

TnxaK  is  a  call  upon  mankind  to  value  and  es- 
teem th(»K(>  who  set  a  moderate  price  upon  their 
own  merit;  and  self-denial  is  frequently  attended 
with  unexpected  blessings,  which  in  the  end 
abundantly  recompense  such  losses  as  the  modest 
■eem  to  suffer  in  the  ordinarv  occurrences  of  life. 
Then  the  curious  tell  us,  a  determination  in  our 
favor  or  to  our  disadvantage  is  made  upon  our 
first  appearance,  even  before  thejr  know  anything 
of  our  characters,  but  from  the  intimations  men 
gather  from  our  aspect.  A  man.  they  say,  wears 
thie  picture  of  his  mind  in  his  countenance;  and  one 
man's  eyes  are  spectacles  to  his,  who  looks  at  him 
to  read  Lis  heart.    But  though  tliat  way  of  raising 


an  opinion  of  those  we  behold  In  pnblie  ia  foj 
fallacious,  certain  it  is  thai  those,  who  by  their 
words  and  actions  take  as  much  upon  thenuelTet^ 
as  they  can  but  barely  demand  in  the  strict  acm- 
tiny  of  their  deserts,  will  find  their  account  lesaeft 
every  day.  A  modest  man  preserves  his  character, 
as  a  frugal  man  does  his  fortune;  if  either  of  tbea 
live  to  the  height  of  either,  one  will  find  lonm, 
the  other  errors,  which  he  has  not  stock  by  him  to 
make  up.  It  were  therefore  a  just  rule,  to  keep 
your  desires,  your  words,  and  actions,  within  tha 
regard  you  observe  your  friends  have  for  too  ; 
and  never,  if  it  were  in  a  man's  power,  to  take  aa 
much  as  he  possibly  might,  either  in  prefermenl 
or  reputation.  My  walks  have  lately  been  among 
the  mercantile  part  of  the  world  ;  and  one  geU 
phrases  naturally  from  those  with  whom  one  COtt 
verses.  I  say  tnen,  he  that  in  his  air,  his  trart 
ment  of  others,  or  an  habitual  arrogance  to  kin- 
self,  gives  himself  credit  for  the  least  article  ot 
mun>  wit,  wisdom,  goodness,  or  valor,  than  he  can 
possibly  produce  if  he  is  called  upon,  will  find 
thu  world  break  in  upon  him,  and  coasiderhim  m 
one  who  has  cheated  them  of  all  the  esteem  thej 
had  l)efore  allowed  him.  This  brines  a  commia- 
sion  of  bankruptcy  upon  him;  and  he  that  mi^^ 
have  gone  on  to  nis  life's  end  in  a  prosperooa 
way*  by  aiming  at  more  than  he  should  ia  na 
longer  proprietor  of  what  he  really  had  before,  bui 
his  pretensions  fare  as  all  things  do  which  aM 
lorn  instead  of  beine  divided. 

There  is  no  one  living  would  deny  Cinna  tha 
applause  of  an  agreeabui  and  facetious  wit;  or 
could  possibly  pretend  that  there  is  not  somethias 
inimitably  unforced  and  diverting  in  his  manner  « 
delivering  all  his  sentiments  in  conversation,  if 
he  were  able  to  conceal  the  strong  desire  of  a|^ 
plause  which  he  betrays  in  eyery  syllaUe  ha  v^ 
lers.  But  they  who  converse  witn  him  see  that  all 
the  civilities  they  could  do  to  him,  or  the  kial 
things  they  coula  say  to  him,  would  fall  short  of 
what  he  exi)ects ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  ahuw- 
ine  him  the  esteem  they  have  for  his  merit,  then 
reflections  turn  only  upon  that  they  observe  hi 
has  of  it  himself. 

It  you  go  among  the  women,  and  behold  Oloil 
ana  trin  into  a  room  with  that  theatrical  oateata 
tion  ol  her  charms,  Mirtilla  with  that  soft  rciga 
larity  in  her  motion,  Chloe  with  such  an  indifferea 
familiarity,  Corinna  with  such  a  fond  approach 
and  Roxana  with  such  a  demand  of  respect  in  thr 
great  gravity  of  her  entrance;  you  find  all  the  sei 
who  understand  themselves  and  act  naturally 
wait  only  for  their  absence,  to  tell  you  that  d 
these  laiLes  would  impose  themselves  upon  yoe 
and  each  of  them  carry  in  their  behayior  a  coi 
sciousness  of  so  much  more  than  they  should  pif 
tend  to,  that  they  lose  what  would  oCherwiea  b 
given  them. 

I  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth,  I  wi 
wonderfully  taken  with  the  skill  of  the  poet,  i 
making  the  murderer  form  fears  to  himself  froi 
Ute  moiloration  of  the  prince  whoso  life  he  waa  m 
ing  to  take  away.  He  says  of  the  king:  "He  bora  h 
faculties  so  meekly ;""  and  justly  inferred  froi 
thence,  that  all  divine  and  human  power  wov) 
join  to  avenge  his  death,  who  hati  made  such  • 
;  abstinent  use  of  dominion.  All  that  is  in  a  man 
power  to  do  to  advance  his  own  pomp  and  fflor 
and  forbears,  is  so  much  laid  up  l^^in8tthe  day  i 
distress;  and  pity  will  always  be  his  portion 
adversity,  who  acted  with  gentleness  in  pro 
perity. 

The  great  ofiScer  who  foregoes  the  advantagei ! 
might  take  to  himself,  and  renounces  all  pi 
deutial  regards  to  his  own  person  in  danger,  b 
■o  far  the  merit  of  a  volunteer;  and  all  his  how 
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glories  are  mienrled,  f*»r  sluunng  the  cominon 
bte  m'iUi  Uie  saino  fraiikncw  as  they  do  who  have 
BO  wieh  endeariug  circumstances  to  part  with. 
Bot  if  there  were  no  auch  cousiderationii  a»  the 
good  e&ct  which  a<Hf*dieriial  has  upon  the  sense 
of  otfaor  men  toward  us,  it  is  of  all  qualities  the 
Boat  desirable  for  the  agreeable  disposition  in 
which  it  places  oar  own  minds.  I  cannot  tell 
what  better  to  say  of  it,  than  that  it  is  the  very  con- 
tnuy  of  ambition ;  and  that  modesty  allays  all 
thoM  passions  and  inq^uietudes  to  which  that  vice 
exposes  us.  He  that  is  moderate  in  his  wishes, 
from  leaiKin  and  choice,  and  not  resigned  from 
■raraeoi,  distaste,  or  disappointment^  ooubles  all 
tkt  ploBMires  of  his  life.  The  air,  the  season,  a 
■BBabiaT  day,  or  a  fair  prospect,  are  instances 
of  happiness;  and  that  which  he  enjoys  in  common 
with  all  the  world  (by  his  exemption  from  the  en- 
chaotiBonts  by  which  all  the  world  are  bewitched), 
ass  to  him  uncommon  benefits  and  new  acquisi- 
tkms.  Health  is  not  eaten  up  with  care,  nor  plea- 
im  interrupted  by  envy.  It  is  not  to  him  ot  any 
asnaequeuce  what  this  man  is  famed  for,  or  for 
what  Uie  other  is  preferred.  He  knows  there  is  in 
soeh  A  place  an  uninterrupted  wadk;  he  can  meet 
in  anch  a  company  au  agreeable  conversation.  He 
his  no  cmulatiou,  he  is  no  man's  rival,  but  every 
■mi's  wcU-wisher;  can  look  at  a  prosperous  man, 
with  a  pleasure  in  it'flc'Ctintf  that  nO  hopes  he  is  as 
happy  as  himself;  and  has  n is  mind  and  his  for- 
tniie  (as  far  as  prudence  will  allow)  open  to  the 
lahsppy  and  to  the  stranger. 

Lnoeeias  has  learning,  wit,  humor,  eloquence, 

bit  DO  ambitious  prospects  to  pursue  with  these 

iArantagw;  therefore  to  the  orainary  world  he  is 

pohttM  thought  to  want  spirit,  but  known  among 

uifnaiids  to  have  a  mind  of  the  most  consum- 

■ile  greatness.    He  wants  no  man's  adruiration, 

bin  no  need  of  pomp.    His  clothes  please  him  if 

tkej  are  fashionable  and  warm ;  his  companions 

we  tgreeable  if  they  are  civil  and  well-natured. 

TbtvB  is  with  him  no  occasion  for  superfluity  at 

OMils,  or  jollity  in  company;  in  a  word,  for  any- 

ddag extraordinary  to  adniinist<^r  delight  to  hiiii. 

Wain  of  prejudice,  and  command  of  appt'tito,  arc 

Am  companions  which  make  his  journtfy  of  life  kg 

CHj.that  he  in  all  places  meets  with  more  wit, 

■on  good  cheer  and   more   g(N>d  humor,  than 

nitoiMary  to  make  him  enjoy  nimself  with  plea- 

■nc  ind  satiafactioo.— T. 


[ 
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<^Bftaf  ia  tprrif ,  qn«  mint  a  Oadibus  uvque 
Anonn  «t  Uaniieiii.  psud  Uigno<«rere  poHsunt 
^■t  bona,  tittiao  illu  multam  divem,  remoU 
Inaris  nebalA Jfv.,  2^t  z,  1. 

Ink  rouDd  tli«  habiuble  world,  how  f«*w 
Kaow  tticir  own  jpood.  or,  knowlni;  it,  pnrHuor 
Ibv  ntelx  rKu<on  (caldes  (be  i^ublwm  rhnice, 
hna^  the  fjDd  wish,  or  lifu  tbc  nupitlKnt  voire? 

DKriiEX.  Jon.x>OM,  etc. 

Ii  II V  last  Saturday's  paper,  I  laid  down  some 
I^M^ts  upon  devotion  in  general,  and  shall  hen* 
^v  what  were  the  notions  of  the  most  refined 
ytthns  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  n>i>resentGd 
iftPUtu's  dialoi^ie  upon  praver,  e.ntitlea  Alcibia- 
^  the  Second,  whicli  doubtless  gave  occasion  to 
'avenars  t«nlh  <(atire,  and  to  the  necond  satire  of 
'Mut;  as  the  last  of  these  authors  has  almost 
fitaaeribpd  the  prccedini^  dialoi^uc,  entitled  Alci- 
*i>dmthe  First.,  in  hi^  fourth  satire. 

The  speakers  in  this  dialos^ue  upon  prayi^r,  are 
lientes  and  Alcthiades ;  and  the  substance  of  it 
Mm  drawn  toscthcr  out  of  the  intricacies  and 
WMions;  as  follows: 

Boamtsa  meotiiig  his  pupil  Alcibiadas,  as  he  was 


going  to  his  devotions,  and  observing  his  eyes  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  earth  with  great  seriousness  and 
attention,  tells  him,  that  he  had  reason  to  be 
thoughtful  on  that  occasion^  since  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  to  bring  down  evils  upon  himsetf  by  his 
own  prayers;  and  that  thotic  things  which  the  gods 
send  nim  in  answer  to  his  petitions,  might  turn  to 
his  destruction.  This,  says  he,  may  not  only 
happen  when  a  man  prays  for  what  he  knows  is 
mischievous  in  its  own  nature,  as  CEdipus  im- 
plored the  gods  to  sow  dissension  between  4iis 
sons;  but  wnen  he  prays  for  what  he  beUeves 
would  be  for  his  good,  and  against  what  he  be- 
lieves would  be  to  his  detriment.  This  the 
philosopher  shows  must  necessarily  happen 
among  us,  since  most  men  are  blinded  with 
i«ioraiice,  prejudice,  or  passion,  which  hinder 
them  from  seeing  such  tilings  as  are  really  bene- 
ficial to  them.  For  an  instance,  he  askn  Alcibia- 
des,  whether  he  would  not  be  thoroughly  pleased 
and  satisfied  if  that  god,  to  whom  he  was  going 
to  address  himself,  should  promise  to  make  him 
the  sovereign  of  the  whole  enrth?  Alcibiades 
answers,  that  he  should,  doubtless,  look  upon 
such  a  promise  as  the  greatest  favor  that  coula  be 
bestowed  upon  him.  oiKsrutes  then  a.sks  him,  if 
after  receiving  this  great  favor  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  lose  his  life?  Or  if  he  would  receive  it 
thouu4i  he  was  sure  he  should  make  an  ill  use  of 
ii?  To  both  which  questions  Alcibindcs  snswers 
in  the  negative.  Socrates  then  shows  him,  from 
the  examples  of  <»thers,  how  these  nii^ht  Teiy 
probably  (to  the  effects  of  such  a  blessing.  JHft 
then  adds,  that  otlier  reputed  pieces  of  good  for- 
tune, as  that  of  having  a  son,  or  procuring  the 
highest  p«>st  in  a  government,  arc  subject  to  the 
like  fatal  consequences;  which  nevertheless,  says 
he,  men  ardently  desire,  and  would  not  fail  to  pray 
for,  if  they  thought  tlieir  prayers  might  be  effectu- 
al for  the  oUaining  of  them. 

Having  established  this  great  point,  tliat  all  the 
most  apparent  blessings  in  this  life  are  obnoxious 
to  such  dreadful  con8C<[uences,  and  that  no  man 
knows  what  iu  its  event  would  prove  to  him  a 
ble*!i8ing  or  a  curse,  he  teaches  Alcibiades  after 
what  manner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  first  place,  he  recommends  to  him,  as  the 
model  of  hix  devotions,  a  short  praver  which  a 
Greek  poet  coni))osed  ior  the  use  oi  lifs  friends,  in 
the  following  words  :  "0  Jupiter,  give  us  those 
things  which  are  good  for  us,  whether  tluty  are 
such  things  as  wc  pray  for,  or  such  things  as  we 
do  not  pray  for:  and  remove  fi-om  us  those  things 
which  are  nurtful,  though  they  are  such  things  as 
we  pray  for." 

In  the  Hccond  place,  that  his  disciple  may  ask 
such  things  as  are  expedient  for  him,  he  shows 
him,  that  it  is  al>solutL>ly  necessary  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  study  of  true  wisdom,  aiul  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  his  chief  good,  and 
tho.  most  suitable  to  the  excellence  of  his  nature. 

In  the  third  and  last  place  he  informs  himrj^hat 
tlic  best  methods  he  could  make  use  of  t4)  draw 
down  blessings  upon  himself,  and  to  render  his 
prayers  acceptable,  would  Ix^  to  live  in  a  constant 
proctict!  of  his  duty  toward  the  gods,  and  toward 
men.  Under  this  head  he  very  much  riTonimends 
a  form  of  prayer  the  Lacc>da:inoniaMs  make  use  of, 
iu  which  tlioy  petition  the  trods,  "to  give  them  all 
;^ot)d  things  so  long  as  tliey  were  virtuous." 
Under  this  head,  likewise,  he  gives  a  very  re- 
markable account  of  an  oracle  to  the  following 
purpose: 

Wlien  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  tho  Lace- 
daemonians received  many  defeats  both  by  sea  and 
land,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  oracle  of  JuDi- 
tar  AmmoD,  to  ask  the  reason  why  they  wao 
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erected  so  many  temples  to  the  gods,  and  adorned 
them  with  «uch  costlj  offerings ;  why  they  who 
had  inst.itutcd  so  many  festivals,  and  accompanied 
them  with  such  pomps  and  ceremonies  ;  in  short, 
why  tho.y  who  nad  slain  so  many  hecatombs  at 
their  altars,  bhould  be  less  successful  than  the 
LacedieinoniauM,  who  fell  so  short  of  them  in  these 
particulars  ¥  To  this,  says  he,  the  oracle  made 
the  following  reply :  ''  I  am  better  plea'ied  with 
the  prayers  of  tlie  Lacedamonians  than  with  all 
(he  loblations  of  the  Greeks."  As  this  prayer  im- 
plied and  encouraged  virtue  in  those  who  made  it; 
the  philos{>pher  proceeds  to  show  how  tlie  most 
vicious  man  might  be  devout,  so  far  as  victims 
could  make  him,  but  that  his  offerings  were  re- 

Sirdcd  by  the  eods  as  bribes,  and  his  petitions  as 
aspheniies.  He  likewise  quotes,  on  this  occa- 
sion, two  verses  out  of  Homer,»  in  which  the  poet 
says,  **  that  the  scent  of  the  Trojan  sacrifices  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  by  the  winds;  but  that  it 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  g^ods,  who  were  dis- 
pleased with  rriam  and  all  his  people." 

The  Conclusion  of  this  dialogue  is  very  remark- 
able. Socrates  having  deterred  Alcibiades  from 
the  prayers  and  sacrihcc  which  he  was  going  to 
oflkr,  by  setting  forth  the  above-mentioned  diffi- 
culties of  performing  that  duty  as  he  ought,  adds 
these  wonI<* :  **  We  must  therefore  wait  until  such 
time  as  we  may  learn  how  we  ought  to  behave  our- 
selves toward  the  ^ods  and  toward  men."  '*  But 
when  will  that  time  come?"  says  Alcibiades, 
"and  who  is  it  that  will  instruct  us?  for  I  would 
fain  w»e  this  man,  whoever  he  is."  "  It  is  one," 
says  Socrates,  "  who  takes  care  of  you ;  but  as 
Homer  tells  us.  that  Minerva  removed  the  mist 
from  Dioinede's  eycM  tliat  he  might  plainly  dis- 
cover both  gods  and  men,t  so  the  darkness  that 
hangs  upcin  yuiir  mind  must  be  removed  before 
you  are  able  to  discern  what  is  good  and  what  is 
evil."  "  Let  him  remove  fr«>m  my  mind,"  says 
Alcibiades,  "the  darkness  and  what  else  he  pleases, 
1  am  determined  to  refuse  nothing  he  shall  order 
me,  whoi-ver  hi*  is,  so  that  1  may  become  the  better 
man  by  it."  The  remaining  part  of  this  dialogue 
is  very  obscure:  there  is  sometliinfj  in  it  that 
would  m:ike  us  think  Socrates  hinted  al  himself, 
when  ho  snoke  of  this  divine  teach(;r  who  was  to 
come  into  the  world,  did  not  he  own  that  he  him 
self  was  in  this  resp<*ct  as  much  at  a  loss,  and  in 
as  great  distress  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  conclusion  as 
a  prediction  of  our  Savior,  or  at  least  that  So- 
crates, like  the  hi":h- priest. J  prophesied  unknow- 
ingly, and  pointed  at  that  Divine  Teacher  who 
was  to  come  into  the  world  some  awjs  after  him. 
However  that  may  be.  we  find  that  this  great 
philosopher  saw,  by  the  light  of  rctason,  that  it 
was  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  nature, 
to  send  a  person  into  the  world  who  should  in- 
stnict  mankind  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and,  in 
particular,  teach  them  how  to  prav. 

Whoever  reads  this  abstract  of  Plato's  discourse 
on  prayer,  will,  I  believe,  naturally  make  this  re- 
flection, •'  That  the  great  founder  of  our  religion, 
as  well  by  his  own  example  as  in  the  form  of 
prayer  wliich  he  taught  his  disciples,§  did  not 
only  kwp  up  to  those  rales  which  the  light  of  na- 
ture had  su^^sied  to  this  great  philosopher,  but 
instructed  his  disciples  in  the  whole  extent  of  this 
duty,  as  well  a.s  of  all  others.  He  directed  them  to 
the  pn»per  object  of  adoration,  and  taught  them, 
according  to  the  third  rule  above-mentioned,  to 
apply  themselves  to  him  in  their  closets,  witliout 
•aow  or  ostentation,  and  to  worship  him  in  spirit 


and  in  truth."  As  the  LaeedBinoniAna  in  their 
form  of  prayer  implored  the  pnla  in  general  to 
give  them  all  good  thin^^  so  long  as  ther  were 
virtuous,  we  asK  in  particular  "  that  our  otiisnaet 
may  be  forgiven,  as  we  fornve  those  of  othen." 
If  we  look  into  the  second  rule  which  Socratai 
has  prescribed,  namely,  that  we  should  apply  oaf- 
selves  to  the  knowledge  of  such  things  as  are  betl 
for  us,  this  too  is  explained  at  large  in  the  doo» 
trines  of  the  Gospel,  where  we  are  taught  in  nttr- 
cral  instances  to  regard  those  things  as  eurseflb 
which  appear  as  blessings  in  the  eye  of  the  worlds 
and,  on  the  contrary,  to  esteem  those  thinesM 
blessings,  which  to  the  generality  of  manbnd 
appear  as  curses.  Thus,  in  the  form  which  ii 
prescribed  to  us,  we  only  pray  for  that  happiiMSi 
which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  oar 
existence,  when  we  petition  the  Supreme  Being  for 
the  coming  of  his  kin^om,  being  solicitous  for 
no  other  temporal  blessings  but  our  daily  susten* 
ance.  On  the  other  side,  we  pray  against  notldng 
but  sin,  and  against  evil  in  general,  leaving  ft 
with  Omniscience  to  determine  what  is  really 
such.  If  we  look  into  the  first  of  Socrates,  hit 
rules  of  prayer,  in  which  he  recommends  tfas 
above-mentioned  form  of  the  ancient  poet,  we  find 
that  form  not  only  comprehended,  but  verj  mach 
improved  in  the  petition,  wherein  we  pray  to  the 
Supreme  Being  that  his  will  may  be  done :  whicla 
is  of  the  same  force  with  that  form  which  our  S» 
vior  used,  when  he  prayed  a«iinst  the  most  paii^ 
ful  and  most  ignominious  of  deaths,  "  Nererthe* 
less  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."*  This 
comprehensive  petition  is  the  most  humble,  u 
well  as  the  most  prudent,  that  can  be  offered  up 
from  the  creature  to  his  Creator,  as  it  supposes 
the  Supreme  Being  wills  nothing  but  what  is  foi 
our  good,  and  that  ne  knows  better  than  ourselrBi 
what  is  so. — ^L. 


•Iliad,  Tiii,  filS,  ote. 
lOikphMyJohnat^M. 
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VcDimit  apectentnr  ut  ipNe. 

Ovu).,  An.  Axa,  L  1, 9t. 
To  be  UiemMslTcfl  a  gpectade  they  oome. 

I  iiAVS  several  letters  from  people  of  good  sensi 
who  lament  the  depravity  or  poverty  of  taste  tb 
town  is  fallen  into  with  ndation  to  plays  and  pnl) 
lie  spectacles.    A  lady  in  particular  observes,  thi 
there  is  such  a  levity  in  the  minds  of  her  own  sei 
that  they  seldom  attend  to  anything  but  impel 
tinences.    It  is  indeed  prodigious  to  observe  no^ 
little  notice  is  taken  of  the  most  exalted  parts  o 
the  best  tragedies  in  Shakspeare ;  nay,  it  is  nc 
only  visible  that  sensuality  has  devoured  all  grea 
uess  of  soul,  but  the  un(fer-passion  (as  I  mar  i 
call  it)  of  a  noble  spirit,  Pity,  seems  to  m 
stranger  to  the  generality  of  an  audience.    T] 
minds  of  men  are  indeed  very  differently  dispose 
and  the  reliefs  from  care  auH  attention  are  of  oi 
sort  in  a  great  spirit,  and  of  another  in  an  ordi 
ary  one.     The  man  of  a  great  heart  and  a  serio* 
complexion,  is  more  pleased  with  instauoes  < 
generosity  and  pity,  than  the  lieht  and  ludicrs 
spirit  can  possibly  be  with  the  nighest  strains  • 
mirth  and  laughter.     It  is  therefore  a  melancho 
:  ]>rosnect  when  we  see  a  numerous  assembly  Ic 
to  all  Si>rious  entertainments,  and  such  iucidei 
as  should  move  one  sort  of  concern,  excite  in  thi 
a  quite  contrary  one.     In  the  tragedy  of  Macbe< 
the  other  night,  when  the  lady  who  is  conscic 
of  the  crime  of  murdering  the  King  seems  utte 
astonished  at  the  news,  and  makes  an  exclamati 
at  it,  instead  of  the  indignation  which  is  natii 
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to  tli«  oeeuion,  thmfc  ezpresslon  is  received  with  a 
bmd  Unigh.  They  were  as  merry  when  a  criminal 
was  stabbed.  It  is  certainly  an  occasion  of  re- 
joicing when  the  wicked  are  seised  in  their  de- 
signs ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  such  a  triumph  as  is 
•xerted  hj  laughter. 

Tou  may  generally  observe,  that  the  appetites 
are  sooner' moved  than  the  passions.    A  sly  ex- 
pression which  alludes  to  bawdry,  puts  a  whole 
low  into  a  pleasing  smirk  ;  when  a  good  sentence 
that  describes  an  inward  sentiment  of  the  soul,  is 
noeived  with  the  greatest  coldness  and  indiffer- 
SDoe.    A  correspondent  of  mine,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, has  divided  the  female  part  of  the  audience, 
and  accounts  fur  their  prepossessions  against  this 
reasonable  delight,  in  the  following  manner: — 
"The  prude,"  says  he,  "as  she  acts  always  in 
eoutraoictxon,  so  she  is  gravely  sullen  at  a  come- 
dy, and  extravagantly  gay  at  a  tragedy.    The  co- 
quette is  so  much  taken  up  with  throwing  her 
ryes  around  the  audience,  and  considering  the  ef- 
uet  of  them,  that  she  cannot  be  expected  to  ob- 
serve the  actors  but  as  they  are  her  rivals,  and 
take  off  the  observation  of  the  men  from  herself. 
Beside  these  species  of  women,  there  are  the  ex- 
amples, or  like  first  of  tlie  mode.     These  are  to  be 
■opposed  too  well  acquainted  with  what  the  actor 
WIS  going  to  say  to  be  moved  at  it.    After  these 
one  might  mention  a  certain  flippant  set  of  fe- 
BMdea  who  are  mimics,  and  arc  wonderfully  di- 
VBted  with  the  conduct  of  all  the  people  around 
thm.  and   are  spectators  only  of  the  audience. 
Bat  what  is  of  all  the  most  to  be  lamented,  is  the 
W  of  a  party  whom  it  would  be  worth  preserv- 
mg  in  their  right  senses  upon  all  occasions,  and 
tbeieare  those  whom  we  may  indifferently  call  the 
ianoeent,  or  the  unafTcctod.    You  may  sometimes 
ice  one  of  these  sensibly  touched  with  a  wvll- 
VTDQght  incident ;  but  then  she  is  immediately  so 
iamertinentljf  observed  by  the  men,  and  frowned 
It  17  some  insensibly  superior  of  her  own  sex, 
tbl  she  is  ashamed,  and  loses  the  enjoyment  of 
tbemoRt  laudable  concern,  pity.    Thus  the  whole 
ludieoce  is  afraid  of  letting  fall  a  tear,  and  shun 
u  a  Vf akness  the  best  and  worthiest  part  of  our 
lense." 

"Sm, 

"A«  yon  are  one  that  doth  not  only  pretend  to 
Rfurm,'but  effect  it  among  people  of  any  senate, 
Bttkei  me  (who  am  one  of  the  greatest  of  your 
•dnjirerH)  give  you  this  trouble  to  desire  you  will 
Mtk'  the  method  of  us  foniales  knowing  when  one 
^'otW  IB  in  town  ;  for  they  have  now  got  a  trick 
^  borer  flvnding  to  their  acquaintance  whon  tliey 
firsteuDie;  and  if  one  does  not  visit  them  within 
tltf  wec'k  which  they  stay  at  home,  it  is  a  muilal 
Quaird.  Now.  dvar  Mr.  Sp(ic.,  eithiT  command 
»Hn  lo  put  it  in  tlio  adverti.«iement  of  your  paj)er, 
^ikk  is  generally  read  by  our  fvx,  or  else  order 
tfctia  to  bn-athc  their  saucy  footmon  (who  are 
loodfor  nothing  else)  by  sending  them  to  tell  all 
utir  acquaintance.  If  you  think  to  print  this, 
pnjputit  Intii  a  lietter  stvle  as  to  the  spelling 
put.  The  town  is  now  filling  every  day,  and  it 
ct&nolbe  deferred,  because  people  take  advantage 
*f  one  another  by  this  means,  and  break  off  ac- 
^Giiotance,  and  are  rude.  Therefore  pniy  put  this 
IB  year  paper  as  soon  as  you  can  po«isibly,  to  pre- 
vent anv  future  miscarriages  of  this  nature.  I 
tt,afi  fever  shall  Ixs  dear  Spec., 

"Your  most  obedient,  nunible  servant, 

"MaUT    MfANWELL." 

I 

"Pray  settle  what  is  to  be  a  proper  notification 
f^s person's  beini^  in  town,  and  how  that  differs 
I      iceonllng  to  people's  quality." 


"  Ma.  Spkctatob, 


October  SO. 


I 


"  I  have  been  out  of  town,  so  did  not  meet  with 
your  paper,  dated  September  the  28th,  wherein 
you,  to  my  heart's  desire,  exposed  that  cursed  vice 
of  ensnaring  poor  young  giris,  and  drawing  them 
from  their  fneuds.  1  assure  you  without  flattery 
it  has  saved  a  'prentice  of  mine  from  ruin  ;  and 
in  token  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  my  family,  I  have  put  it  in  a  frame  and  glass, 
and  hung  it  oehind  my  counter.  I  shall  take  cars 
to  make  my  youn^  ones  read  it  every  momingg 
to  fortify  them  against  such  pernicious  rasoUs.  1 
know  not  whether  what  you  wrote  was  matter  of 
fact,  or  your  own  invention;  but  this  I  will  take 
my  oath  on,  the  first  part  is  so  exactly  like  what 
happened  to  my  'prentice,  that  had  I  read  your 
paper  then,  I  should  have  taken  your  method  to 
have  secured  a  villain.     Go  on  and  prosper. 

"  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant." 

"  Ma.  Spectatob, 

"  Without  raillery,  I  desire  you  to  insert  this 
word  for  word  in  your  next,  as  you  value  a  lover's 
prayers.  You  see  it  ia  a  hue  and  cry  after  a  stray 
neart  (with  the  marks  and  blemishes  under- 
written); which  whoever  shall  bring  to  you  shall 
receive  satisfaction.  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to 
fail,  as  you  remember  the  passion  you  nad  for  her 
to  whom  you  lately  ended  a  paper : 

"  Nublo,  generoiu,  great,  and  good, 
But  never  to  Iw  understood ; 
Vickie  M  the  wind  BtlU  changing, 
After  ernj  female  ranging, 
Panting,  trembling,  sighing,  djinf^ 
But  addicted  much  to  lying: 
When  the  sjren  ^ongs  repeats, 
Kqoal  measures  stillit  bests; 
Whoe'er  shall  wear  it.  It  will  smart  her, 
T.  And  whoe'er  takes  it,  takes  a  tartar." 
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Of  earth! J  gomls,  the  bert  is  a  good  wife; 

A  bud,  the  bliterost  curse  of  human  life.— SiiroMnaa. 

TnEKE  are  no  authors  I  am  more  pleased  with 
tlian  those  who  show  human  nature  in  a  variety 
of  views,  and  describe  the  several  ages  of  the 
world  in  their  different  manners.  A  reader  can- 
not be  more  rationally  entertained,  than  by  com- 
paring the  virtues  and  vices  of  his  own  times 
with  those  wliich  prevailed  in  the  times  of  his 
forefathers;  and  drawing  a  parallel  in  his  mind 
between  his  own  private  character,  and  that  of 
other  persons,  whether  of  his  own  age,  or  of  the 
aips  tnat  went  before  him.  The  contemplation 
01  mankind  under  these  chanc^able  colors  is  apt 
to  shame  us  out  of  any  particular  vice,  or  ani- 
mate us  to  any  particular  virtue ;  to  make  as 
phrased  or  displeased  with  ourselves  in  the  most 
proper  points,  to  clear  our  minds  of  prejudice  and 
prepossession,  and  to  rectify  that  narrowness  of 
temper  which  inclines  us  to  think  amiss  of  those 
who  differ  from  us. 

If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the  most  remote 
ages  of  the  WDrld,  we  discover  human  nature  in 
her  simplicity;  an<l  the  more  we  come  downward 
toward  our  own  limes,  may  observe  her  hiding 
herself  in  artificer  and  refinements,  poli.sliod  in- 
sensibly out  of  her  original  plainness,  and  at 
length  entirely  lost  under  form  and  ceremony,  and 
(what  we  call)  good-breeding.  Read  tlie  accounia 
of  men  and  women  as  they  are  giv^n  us  by  the 
most  ancient  writers,  bolli  sacred  and  profane,  and 
you  would  think  you  were  reading  the  history  of 
another  species. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  there  are  none 
who  instruct  us  more  openly  in  the  mauncn  of 
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their  reffpectiTe  times  in  which  they  lived,  than 
those  who  have  employed  themfti'lres  in  satire, 
under  what  dress  soever  it  may  appear:  as  there 
are  no  other  authors  whose  pruvince  it  is  to  enter 
■o  directly  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  set  tlicir 
miscarria^^  in  so  strong  a  light. 

Simonidert,  a  poet  famous  in  his  generation,  is, 
I  think,  author  of  the  oldeHt  satire  that  is  now  ex- 
tant; and,  as  Konic  say,  of  the  first  that  was  ever 
written.  This  poet,  who  flourish(*d  about  four  hun- 
dred j^ears  after  ihe  siege  of  Troy,  shows  by  his  way 
of  writing,  the  HimpHcity,  or  rather  coarseness,  of 
the  age  in  which  he  livt^.  I  have  taken  notice, 
in  my  hundrcd-and-sizty-first  speculation,  that 
the  rule  of  obser\*ing  wnat  the  French  call  the 
BienMt'ance  in  an  allusion,  has  been  found  out  of 
latter  years;  and  that  the  aucients,  provided  there 
was  a  likeue!«s  in  their  Himilitudes,  did  not  much 
trouble  thr-nisvlvcs  about  the  dtfcency  of  the  com- 
pariKon.  The  satires  or  iambics  of  Simon  ides, 
with  whicli  I  shall  entertain  my  readers  in  the 

F resent  pai^er,  are  a  remarkable  instance  of  what 
formerly  advanci'd.  The  subject  of  this  satire 
it  woman.  He  deHcribes  the  sex  in  their  several 
characters,  which  he  derives  to  them  from  a  fanci- 
ful supposition  raised  upon  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
czistence.  He  tells  us  that  the  gods  formed  the 
■otds  of  Women  out  of  those  seeds  and  principles 
which  coniposi>  neveral  kinds  of  animals  and  ele- 
ments; aiiu  that  their  good  or  bad  dispositions 
arise  in  them  accordinj^  as  such  and  such  seeds 
and  principles  pr(>domiuate  in  their  constitutions. 
I  have  trnhrtluted  the  author  very  faithfully,  and 
if  not  woixl  for  word  ^  which  our  language  would 
not  Inrar),  at  least  so  as  to  comprehend  every 
one  of  his  sentiments,  without  adding  anything 
of  my  own.  I  have  already  apologised  for  this 
author'^  want  of  delicacy,  and  must  further  pre- 
mise, tliat  the  following  satire  affects  only  some 
of  the  lower  nart  of  the  Bex,  and  not  those  who 
have  been  renned  by  a  polite  education,  which  was 
not  BO  copinion  in  Uie  age  of  this  poet. 

"  In  the  beginning  Ood  made  the  souls  of  wo- 
man-kind out  of  ditferent  materials,  and  in  a  sep- 
arate stale  from  their  bodies. 

"  The  souls  of  one  kind  of  women  were  formed 
out  of  those  ingredients  which  compose  a  swine. 
A  woman  of  this  make  is  a  slut  in  her  house  and 
a  glutton  at  her  table.  She  is  uncleanly  in  her 
person,  a  slattern  in  her  dress,  and  her  family  is 
no  better  than  a  dunghill. 

"A  second  sort  of  female  soul  was  formed  out 
of  the  i-anie  materials  that  enter  into  tlie  composi- 
tion of  a  fox.  Such  a  one  is  what  we  call  a  nota- 
ble discerning  woman,  who  has  an  insight  into 
•vcrythi  ng  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  In  this  spe- 
cies of  females  there  are  some  virtuous  and  some 
Ticious. 

"A  third  kind  of  women  were  made  up  of  ca- 
nine particles.  These  are  what  we  commonly  call 
scolds,  who  imitate  the  animals  out  of  which  they 
were  tiiken,  that  are  always  busy  and  barking, 
tliat  snarl  at  every  one  who  comes  in  their  way,  and 
live  in  |>erpetual  clamor. 

"  Tilt?  fourth  kind  of  women  were  made  out  of 
the  eaiih.  These  are  your  sluggards,  who  pass 
away  their  time  in  indolence  and  ignorance, 
hover  over  the  firo  a  whole  winter,  and  apply 
themselves  with  alacrity  to  no  kind  of  business 
but  eatinff. 

"  The  fifth  species  of  females  were  made  out  of 
the  sea.  These  are  women  of  variable,  uneven 
tempers,  sometimes  all  storm  and  tempest,  some- 
times all  calm  and  sunshine.  The  stranger  who 
sees  one  of  these  in  her  smiles  and  smoothness, 
wonld  cry  her  up  for  a  miracle  of  good-humor ; 


but  on  a  sodden  her  lodes  and  her  werda  warn 
changed,  she  is  nothing  but  fury  and  ontnge, 
noise  and  hurricane. 

"  The  sixth  species  were  made  up  of  the  incre 
dients  which  com|>ose  an  ass,  or  a  beast  of  bar 
den.  These  are  naturally  exceeding  slothful,  bnt^ 
upon  the  husband's  exerting  his  authority,  will 
live  upon  hard  fare,  and  do  everything  to  please 
him.  They  are  however  far  from' being  averse  to 
venereal  pleasun^,  and  seldom  refuse  a  male  com- 
panion. 

**  The  cat  furnished  materials  for  a  seventh  spo> 
cies  of  women,  who  are  of  a  melancholy,  froward, 
unamiable  nature,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  offers 
of  love  that  they  fly  in  the  face  of  their  husband 
when  he  approaches  them  with  coniu^  endear- 
ments. Tnis  species  of  women  are  likewise  sub- 
jcet  to  little  thefts,  cheats,  and  pilferiugs. 

**  The  mare  with  a  flowing  mane,  which  waa 
never  broke  to  any  servile  toil  and  labor,  com- 
posed an  eighth  species  of  women.  These  are 
they  who  have  little  regard  for  their  husbands, 
who  pass  away  their  time  in  dressing,  bathioff, 
and  perfuming ;  who  throw  their  hair  into  the 
nicest  curls,  and  trick  it  up  with  the  fairest  flowers 
and  garlands.  A  woman  of  this  species  is  a  Toy 
pretty  thing  for  a  stranger  to  look  upon,  but  very 
detrimental  to  the  owner,  unless  it  be  a  king  or  s 
prince  who  takes  a  fancy  to  such  a  toy. 

"The  ninth  species  of  females  were  taken  out 
of  the  ape.  These  are  such  as  are  both  ugly  and 
ill-natured,  who  have  nothing  beautiful  in  them 
selves,  and  endeavor  to  detract  from  or  ridicalf 
evervthing  which  i^pears  so  in  others. 

"The  tenth  and  last  species  of  women  wen 
made  out  of  the  bee;  and  nappy  is  the  man  whi 
gets  such  a  one  for  his  wife.  She  is  altogeChe 
faultless  and  unblamable.  Her  family  flourishe 
and  improves  by  her  good  manacvment.  Sh 
loves  her  husband,  and  is  beloved  oy  him.  Sh 
brings  him  a  race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous  chil 
dren.  She  distinguishes  herself  among  hersa 
She  is  surrounded  with  graces.  She  never  sit 
among  the  loose  tribe  of  women,  nor  passes  awa 
her  time  with  them  in  wanton  discourses.  She  i 
full  of  virtue  and  prudence,  and  is  the  beat  wi) 
that  Jupiter  can  bebtow  on  man." 

I  shall  conclude  these  iambics  with  ihe  moC 
of  this  paper,  which  is  a  fragment  of  the  saa 
author,  "A  man  cannot  possess  anyUiing  that 
better  than  a  good  woman,  nor  anything  that 
Worse  than  a  rad  one." 

As  the  poet  has  shown  a  great  penetration 
this  diversity  of  female  characters,  ne  has  aroi 
ed  the  fault  which  Juvenal  and  Monsieur  Boile 
are  guilty  of,  the  former  in  his  sixth,  and  t 
other  in  his  last  satire,  whore  they  have  endeav< 
ed  to  expose  the  sex  in  general,  without  doi 
justice  to  the  valuable  part  of  it.  Such  leveli 
satires  are  of  no  use  to  the  world;  and  for  tl 
reason  I  have  often  vi-ondered  how  the  Fren 
author  above-mentioned,  who  was  a  man  of  < 

auisito  judgment,  and  a  lover  of  virtue,  em 
link  human  nature  a  proper  subject  for  satirs 
another  of  his  celebrated  pieces,  which  is  cal 
the  Satire  upon  Man.  What  vice  or  frailty  cat 
discourse  correct,  which  censures  the  whole  S; 
cies  alike,  and  endeavors  to  show  by  some  aof 
ficial  strokes  of  wit,  that  brutes  are  the  m 
excellent  creatures  of  the  two  ?  A  satire  sho* 
expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  and  mi 
a  due  discrimination  between  those  who  are  i 
those  who  ale  not,  the  proper  objects  of  it. 
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JKmdh  quomodo  Inlumi  In  mantlbaf  quadHMvlonun  ouo* 
hm  wagaxium  futaiorum:  jdqae  In  w^«*mu  tncraiif  alUs- 
rialiqiM  Animls  et  czl«tit  m&zkne,  at  appant  fkrUlime. 

Cw.,  Tupc  Uwest 

Than  te,  I  knoir  not  bow,  in  mind*  n  eertain  pnng«,  m  It 
mn,  «f  a  ftature  exirtence,  thli  hai  the  dMpeat  root,  and  la 
)  diiwifwmbig,  in  the  grealMt  gmiuMf  and  moat  exalted 


"To  TBI  Sfbotatok. 

"I  AX  full/  pcrauaded  that  one  of  the  best 
iprings  of  generous  and  worthy  actions,  is  the 
hftTing  gpperoas  and  worthy  thoughts  of  our- 
ibItcs.  Whoever  has  a  mean  opinion  of  the  dig- 
mtj  of  his  nature,  will  act  in  no  higher  a  raiik 
than  he  haa  allotted  himself  in  his  own  estima- 
tion. If  he  considers  his  being  as  circumBcribcd 
bjr  the  uncertain  term  of  a  few  years,  his  designs 
will  be  contracted  into  the  same  narrow  span  he 
imagines  is  to  bound  his  existence.  How  can  he 
emit  his  thoughts  to  anything  froat  and  noble, 
who  only  believes  that  after  a  snort  turn  on  the 
UMmt  01  this  world,  he  is  to  sink  into  oblivion, 
ana  to  lose  his  consciousness  forever? 

"For  this  reason  h§m  of  opinion,  tliat  so  use- 
fal  and  elevated  a  contemplation  as  that  of  the 
lool'a  immortality  cannot  oe  resumed  too  often. 
Then  is  not  a  mure  improving  exercise  to  the  hu- 
Ban  mind,  than  to  be  frequently  reviewing  its 
own  great  privileges  and  endowments;  nur  a  more 
ifctwal  means*  to  awaken  in  us  an  ambition 
niaed  above  low  objects  and  litUo  pursuits,  than 
to  value  ourselves  as  heirs  of  eternity. 

"It  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  consider  the 
hvt  and  wisest  of  mankind  in  all  nations  and 
tfjm,  aaaerting  as  with  one  voice  this  their  birth- 
n^tt»  and  to  nnd  it  ratified  by  an  express  revela- 
tUQ.  At  the  aame  time  if  we  turn  our  thoughts 
iavard  upon  ourselves,  wo  may  meet  with  a  kirM 
tf  Meiet  sense  concurring  wita  the  proofs  of  ou*> 
fva  iaimortalitj. 

"Tou  have,  in  my  opinion,  raised  a  good  pre- 
MMptive  argument  from  the  increasing  appetite 
tibnind  has  to  knowledge,  and  to  the  extending 
id  €fvn  faculties,  which  cannot  be  accorapliKhed, 
M  the  more  restrained  perfection  of  lower  crea- 
tneiinay,  in  the  limits  of  a  short  life.  I  think 
iMther  probable  conjecture  may  be  raised  from 
wvippeiite  to  duration  itself,  and  from  a  reflec- 
tion 00  our  progress  through  the  several  stages  of 
^  'We  are  complaining,  as  you  obiterved  in  a 
WBer speculation,  'of  tnc  shortness  of  life,  and 
J*t  ere  perpetually  hurrying  over  the  parts  of  it, 
ioarri?e  at  certain  little  settlements  or  imaginary 
P*uUof  rest,  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down 
Hit* 

"  Ifow  let  us  con.«ider  what  happ<'ns  to  us  when 
*'Birrive  at  these  imat^inary  points  of  rest.  Do 
••■lop  our  motion  aii(f  sit  down  saUHfied  in  the 
fttlmient  we  have  gained  ?  or  are  wc  not  remov- 
es the  bf^undary,  and  marking  out  new  points  of 
■>t,  to  which  we  nress  forward  with  the  like 
*>gen»w,  and  whirii  coa.'te  to  be  such  as  fast  as 
•^attain  them?  Our  ca.se  is  like  that  of  a  tra- 
iler upon  the  Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the 
fipof  the  next  hill  must  end  his  journey,  because 
^tcnninates  his  prospect;  but  he  no  sooner  ar- 
[i^  It  it,  than  ne  st*es  new  ground  nnd  othrr 
vis  beyond  it,  and  continues  to  travel  on  a4 
Mfare. 

"This  is  so  plainly  every  man's  condition  in 
'JH,  tkat  there  is  no  one  H'ho  has  observed  any- 
«iiig,bQt  majT  observe,  that  as  fast  as  his  ^iinc 
^     ftvay,  hU  appetite  to  something  future  re- 


maina.  The  use  therefore  I  would  make  of  it  ia, 
that  since  Nature  (as  some  love  to  express  it)  does 
nothing  in  vain,  or  to  speak  properly,  since  the 
Author  of  our  bcin^  has  plantea  no  wandering 
passion  in  it,  no  desire  which  has  not  its  object, 
futurity  is  the  proper  object  of  the  passion  ao 
constantly  exercisea  about  it :  and  this  restless- 
ness in  the  present,  this  assigning  ourselvaa  over 
to  further  stages  of  duration,  this  successive  grasp- 
ing at  somewhat  still  to  come,  appears  to  me 
(wlkatever  it  may  be  to  others)  as  a  kind  of 
instinct,  or  natural  symptom,  which  tho  mind  of 
man  has  of  its  own  immortaliu*. 

"  I  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granted,  that  th« 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  sufficiently  established 
by  other  arguments :  and,  if  so,  this  appetite, 
which  otherwise  would  be  very  unaccountable  and 
absurd,  seems  very  reasonable,  and  adds  strength 
to  the  conclusion.  But  I  am  amazed  when  I  oon- 
sider  there  are  creatures  capable  of  thought,  who, 
in  spite  of  every  argument,  can  form  to  themselves 
a  siulen  satisfaction  in  thinking  otherwise.  There 
is  something  so  pitifully  mean  in  the  inverted  am- 
bition of  that  man  who  can  hope  for  annihilation, 
and  please  himself  to  think  that  his  whole  fabric 
shall  one  day  crumble  into  dust,  and  mix  with 
the  mass  of  inanimate  bcin&rs,  that  it  equally  de- 
serves our  admiration  and  pity.  The  mystery 
of  such  men's  unbelief  is  not  hard  to  be  pene- 
trated; and  indeed  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
a  sordid  hope  that  they  shall  not  be  immortal, 
because  they  dare  not  be  so. 

"  This  brings  me  back  to  my  first  observation, 
and  gives  me  occasion  to  say  further,  that  as 
worthy  actions  spring  from  worthy  thoughts,  so 
worthy  thoughts  are  likewise  the  consequence  of 
worthy  actions.  But  the  wretch  who  has  de- 
graded himself  below  the  character  of  immor- 
tality, is  very  willing  to  resign  his  pretensions  to 
it,  and  to  suostitute  m  its  room  a  dark  negntiv* 
happiness  in  the  extinction  of  his  bein^. 

<*The  admirable  Shakspeare  has  given  us  a 
strong  image  of  the  unsupported  condition  of 
such  a  person  in  his  last  minutes,  in  the  second 

Sart  or  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  where  Cardinal 
eaufort,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  good  Duke  Uuinphry,  is  reprosonted  on  his 
death -bed.  After  some  short  confuiied  speeches, 
which  show  an  imagination  disturbed  with  guilt, 
just  as  he  is  expiring,  King  Henry,  standing  by 
him  full  of  compassion,  says, 

Lonl  Cardinal  I  if  tliou  tLinkent  on  hcaron'ii  bllM, 
Ilold  up  thy  hand,  make  f>lgnal  of  thy  liopol — 
lie  dies  and  makes  no  sign! 

"  The  despair  which  is  here  shown,  without  a 
word  or  action  on  the  part  of  a  dying  person,  is 
Ix^yond  what  can  be  painted  by  tlie  most  forcible 
expressions  whatever. 

•*  I  «hall  not  pursue  this  thought  further,  but  only 
add.  that  as  annihilation  is  not  to  be  had  with  a 
wish,  so  it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in  the  world 
to  wihh  it.  What  are  honor,  fame,  wealth,  or 
power,  when  compared  with  the  generous  expec- 
tation of  a  being  witliout  end,  and  n  happiness 
adequate  to  that  being  Y 

'*  1  hhall  trouble  you  no  further ;  but  with  a 
certain  gravity  which  these  thoughts  have  given 
nie,  1  rt'floot  iipon  Roinethiuj^H  jM'<iple  wiy  of  you 
(as  they  will  of  all  men  who  distin<?ui*(h  them- 
selves), which  I  hope  an*  not  true,  and  wish  you 
as  good  a  man  as  you  are  an  author. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 
T.  "T.  D." 
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fletif  memlnerit  no«  jocarl  fkbuIUr-PnxMU,  L  1,  Prol. 
Lit  it  be  remcmborad  that  we  sport  in  Cabled  itoriei. 

Hating  latelj  translated  the  fragment  of  ao 
old  poet,  which  describes  womankina  under  seTc- 
ral  characters,  aud  supposes  them  to  have  drawn 
their  different  manners  and  dispositions  from 
those  animals  and  elements  out  of  which  he  tells 
us  ther  were  compounded ;  I  had  lome  thoughts 
of  givine  the  sex  their  rerenge,  b^  laying  together 
in  another  paper  the  many  vicious  characters 
which  prevail  in  the  male  world,  and  showing 
the  different  ingredients  that  go  tu  the  making  up 
of  such  different  humors  and  constitutions.  Ho- 
race has  a  thought  which  is  something  akin  to 
this,  when,  in  order  to  excuse  himself  to  his  mis- 
tress for  an  invective  which  he  had  written 
asainst  her,  and  to  account  for  that  unreason- 
able fury  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  oAen 
transported,  he  tells  us  that,  when  Prometheus 
made  his  man  of  clay,  in  the  kneading  up  of  the 
heart,  he  8eas«>ned  it  with  some  furiinis  particles 
of  the  lion.  But  upon  tuniing  thiu  plan  to  and 
fro  in  my  thoughts,  I  obscrvini  so  many  unac- 
countable humors  in  man.  that  I  did  not  know 
out  of  what  animals  to  fetch  them.  Male  souls 
are  diversified  with  so  many  characters,  tliat  the 
world  has  not  varietv  of  materials  sufficient  to 
furnish  out  their  different  tempers  and  inclina- 
tions. The  creation,  with  all  its  animals  and 
elements,  would  not  be  large  enough  to  supply 
their  several  extravagancies. 

Instead  therefore,  of  pursuing  the  thought  of 
Simonides,  I  shall  observe,  that  as  he  has  exposed 
the  vicious  part  of  women  from  the  doctrine  of 

E re-existence,  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
ave  in  a  manner  satirised  the  vicious  part  of  the 
human  species  in  general,  from  a  notion  of  the 
■oul's  post-existence,  if  I  may  so  call  it :  and  that 
as  Simonides  describes  brutes  entering  into  the 
composition  of  women,  others  have  represented 
human  souls  as  entering  into  bnitcs.  This  is 
commonly  termed  the  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
which  supposes  that  human  souls,  upon  their 
leaving  the  body,  become  the  souls  of  such  kinds 
of  brutes  as  they  most  resemble  in  their  manners ; 
or  to  give  an  account  of  it  as  Mr.  Dryden  has 
described  it,  in  his  translation  of  Pythagoras's 
speech  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  Ovid,  where  that 
pnilosopher  dissuades  his  hearers  from  eating 
flesh: 

Tbua  all  things  ere  but  elter'd,  nothing  dies, 
And  here  and  there  tli'  unbodied  qdiit  fliee: 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sieknen  dlnpoMeei'd, 
And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  bird  or  beast: 
Or  hunts  without  till  readv  limbs  it  find. 
And  actuates  those  arcording  to  their  Icind: 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toss'd, 
The  soul  is  still  the  name,  the  figure  only  losL 
Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight, 
To  please  the  taste  of  glutton  appetite: 
But  safler  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwell. 
Lest  from  their  seata  your  parents  you  expel : 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  Idnd, 
Or  tram  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind. 

Plato,  in  the  vision  of  Eunis  the  Armenian, 
which  I  may  possibly  make  the  subject  of  a  fu- 
ture speculation,  records  some  beautiful  transmi- 
grations ;  as  that  the  soul  of  Orpheus,  who  was 
musical,  melancholy,  and  a  woman-hater,  entered 
into  a  swan  ;  the  soul  of  Ajax,  which  was  all 
wrath  and  fierceness,  into  a  lion ;  the  soul  of  Aga- 
memnon, that  was  rapacious  and  imperial,  into 
au  eagle ;  and  the  soul  of  Thersites,  who  was  a 
mimic  and  a  buffoon,  into  a  monkey. 

Mr.  Oougreve,  in  a  proloi^e  to  one  of  hfs  come- 
dies, has  touched  upon  this  doctrine  with  great 
htuDor: 


Thus  Aristotlo^  Mml  tt  old  Cfaift 

May  now  be  damn'd  to  animate  an 
Or  In  this  veiy  boose,  far  aught  w 
Is  doing  painful  penuce  In  some  ~ 


I  shall  fill  op  this  paper  with  some  lettera 
which  my  last  Tuesday's  speculation  has  pro- 
duced, tfy  following  correspondents  will  show, 
what  I  there  observed,  that  the  speculation  of 
that  day  affects  only  the  lower  part  of  the  sex. 

"  From  my  house  in  tlie  Strand, 

October  3, 1711. 
"  Ma.  Spxctatob, 

"  Upon  reading  jrour  Tuesday's  paper,  I  find  by 
several  symptoms  in  my  constitution  that  1  am  a 
bee.  M^  shop,  or,  if  vou  please  to  call  it  so,  my 
cell,  is  in  that  great  nive  of  females  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  New  Exchange  ;  where  1  am 
daily  employed  in  cpithering  together  a  little 
stock  of  gain  from  the  finest  flowers  about  the 
town,  1  mean  the  ladies  and  the  beaux.  1  have  a 
numerous  swarm  of  children,  to  whom  I  give  the 
l^est  education  I  am  able.  But,  Sir,  it  is  my  mil- 
fortune  to  be  married  to  a  drone,  who  lives  upon 
what  I  get,  without  bringing  anything  into  thecom- 
mon  stock.  Now,  Sir,  as  on  the  one  hand  I  take  can 
not  to  behave  myself  toward  him  like  a  wasp,  so 
likewise  I  would  not  have  him  look  upon  me  M 
a  humble  bee ;  for  which  reason  I  do  an  I  can  to 
put  him  upon  laying  up  provisions  for  a  bad  day, 
and  frequently  represent  to  him  the  f^al  effeeti 
his  slotn  and  negligence  may  bring  upon  us  if 
our  old  age.  I  must  beg  that  you  will  join  wid 
me  in  your  good  advice  upon  this  occasion,  ai» 
you  will  forever  oblige 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"Meui 


SiE,  Piccadilly,  October  31, 171L 

'"  I  am  Joined  in  wedlock  for  my  sins  to  one  « 
Vhose  fillies  who  are  described  in  the  old  pM 
with  that  hard  name  you  ig;ave  us  the  other  aag 
She  has  a  flowing  mane,  and  a  skin  as  soft  i 
silk.  But,  Sir,  she  passes  half  her  life  at  hi 
glass,  and  almost  ruins  me  in  ribbons.  For  n 
own  part.  1  am  a  plain  handicraft  man,  and  i 
danger  of  breaking  oy  her  lasiness  and  expenair 
ness.  Pray,  master,  tell  me  in  your  next  papc 
whether  1  may  not  expect  of  her  so  moi 
drud^ry  as  to  take  care  of  her  family,  aud  cur 
her  hide  in  case  of  refusal. 

"  Your  loving  Friend, 

"Baxxabt  Brittle,* 

"Mb.  SPEOTAToa,  Cheapside,  October  90. 

"  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  the  humor  of  t 
cat ;  be  so  kind  as  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject 

"  Yours  till  death, 

"JOSIAH  HsiCPBCK.* 

"P.  S.  You  must  know  I  am  married  to  A| 
malkin." 

.<  Sn,  Wapping,  October  31 ,  1711 

"Ever  since  your  Spectator  of  Tuesday  1 
came  into  bur  family,  my  husband  is  pleased 
call  me  his  Oceana,  because  the  foolish  old  ] 
that  you  have  translated  says,  that  the  souli 
some  women  arc   made  of  sea- water.      This 
seems,  has  encouraged  my  saucebox  to  be  w 
upon  me.    When  1  am  angry,  he  cries, '  PritI 
my  dear,  be  calm  ;'  when  I  cliide  one  of  my 
vants, '  Prithee,  child,  do  not  bluster.'    Ue 
the  impudence  about  an  hour  ago  to  tell  me. : 
he  was  a  seafaring  man,  and  must  expect  to  dii 
his  life  between  storm  and  sunshine.     Whc 
bestir  myself  with  any  q»rit  in  my  fiuaily,  J 
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'high  wa'  in  hia  house;  and  when  I  sit  still 
without  doing  anything,  hin  affaire  forecKith  arc 
'windbound.'  Wnen  I  ask  him  whether  it  rains, 
he  makes  answer, '  It  is  no  matter,  so  that  it  bo 
frir  weather  within  doora/  In  short.  Sir,  I  can- 
BOt  speak  my  mind  freely  to  him,  but  I  either 
•well  or  rage,  or  do  something  that  is  not  fit  for  a 
dvil  woman  to  hear.  Pray,  Mr.  Spectator,  since 
you  are  so  sharp  upon  other  women,  let  us  know 
what  materials  your  wife  is  made  of,  if  you  have 
one.  I  suppose  you  would  make  us  a  parcel  of 
poor-apirited,  tame,  insipid  crt^atures  ;  but,  Sir,  I 
would  have  you  to  know,  we  have  as  good  pas- 
■ioos  in  us  *as  yourself,  and  that  a  woman  was 
nerer  deaigoed  to  be  a  milk-sop. 

L.  "Martha  Tekfxst." 


Vo.  212.]    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  2, 171 1 . 


-Eripe  turpi 


OolU  Jogo,  libor  sam  die  age—  lioi.  2  Sat  ril,  02. 

——Loom  thy  neck  fh>m  this  ignoble  chain, 
And  bokUy  mj  thoa'rt  frett.— Cekicb. 


"  I  HSYUi  look  upon  my  dear  wife,  but  I  think 

if  the  happiness  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  enjoys,  in 

having  sucn  a  friend  as  you  to  expose  in  proper 

ooloim  the  cruelty  and  perversencss  of  his  mis- 

toeaa.     I  have  very  often  wished  ^ou  visited  in 

•or  (amily,  and  were  acquainted  with  my  spouse ; 

ihe  would  afford  you,  for  some  months  at  least. 

Batter  enough  for  one  Spectator  a  week.    Since 

vt  are  not  so  happy  as  to  oe  of  your  acquaintance, 

pve  me  leave  to  represent  to  you  our  present  cir- 

wm stances  as  well  as  I  can  in  writing.    Tou  are 

Is  know,  then,  that  I  am  not  of  a  very  different 

CQDKitation  from  Nathaniel  Henroost,  whom  you 

kire  latelv  recorded  in  your  speculations;  and 

hate  a  wiro  who  makes  a  more  tyrannical  use  of 

the  knowledffe  of  my  easy  temper  than  that  lady 

cicr  preten<ted   to.    We  nad  not  been  a  month 

■snied,  when  she  found  in  me  a  certain  pain  to 

Dve  offense,  and  an  indolence  that  made  me  bear 

uttk  inconveniences  rather   than  dispute  about 

then.    From  this  observation  it  soon  came  to 

Cs,  that  if  I  offered  to  go  abroad,  slie  would  get 
v«eo  me  and  the  door,  kiss  me,  and  say  slie 
Maid  Dot  part  with  me;  then  down  again  I  sat. 
Ib  a  day  or  two  after  this  first  pleasant  step  to- 
*vd  coufiiiing  me,  she  diKilared  to  me,  that  I  was 
iU  the  world  to  her,  and  she  thought  she  ought  to 
he  lU  the  world  to  me.  *  If/  said  she, '  my  dear 
MTtiine  as  much  as  I  love  him,  he  will  never  be 
Jl'Bdof  my  company.'  This  declaration  was  ful- 
"*ed  by  my  being  denied  to  all  my  acquaintance; 
*od  it  rery  soon  came  to  that  psLss,  that  to  give  an 
■wwer  at  the  door,  before  my  fiicc,  the  servants 
*OQld  isk  her  whether  I  was  within  or  not ;  and 
*k  voiild  answer  no,  with  grc>:it  fondness,  and 
tell  me  I  was  a  good  dear.  I  will  not  enumerate 
■we  little  circumstances,  to  eive  you  a  livelier 
of  my  condition ;  but  tell  you  in  general. 


that  from  such  steps  as  thesr  at'first,  I  now  live 
the  life  of  a  prisoner  of  state ;  my  letters  arc 
•peuifd,  and  I  have  not  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
p^ier,  but  in  her  pre>>eiicc.  I  never  ^o  ubroa<I, 
ttoept  she  sometimes  takes  me  with  n<>r  in  her 
CaKa  to  take  the  air,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  when 
*e  drive,  as  we  eenerally  do,  with  the  glasses  up. 
i  have  overheard  my  servants  lament  my  condi- 
tioa,  bat  they  dare  not  bring  me  messages  without 
har  knowledge,  because  they  doubt  my  resolution 
b  Mand  by  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  inftipid 
*tyollife,  an  old  acc^uaintancc  of  mine,  Tom 
M^got^  who  ia  a  favorite  with  her,  and  allowed 


to  visit  me  in  lier  company  because  he  sinm  pret- 
tily, has  roused  me  to  rebel,  and  conveyed  his  in- 
tepigcncc  to  me  in  the  following  manner :  My 
wife  is  a  great  pretender  to  music,  and  very  igno- 
rant of  it ;  but  far  gone  in  the  Italian  taiite.  Tom 
goes  to  Annstron^,  the  famous  fine  writer  of  mu- 
sic, and  desires  him  to  put  this  sentence  of  Tully 
in  the  scale  of  an  Italian  air,  and  write,  it  out  for 
my  spouse  from  him.  An  ilk  mihi  LAbeir  cui muHer 
imperat  ?  Cui  lepea  imponii,  prtucribU,  jubei,  tetai 
quod  videtur  ?  Qui  nihil  imperanti  ne^are,  nihil  re- 
eutare  audet  ?  Poscit  ?  dandum  ett.  Voeat  ?  ee- 
niendum.  Ejieil  ?  abnundum.  Minitatur?  exiiimi- 
teendum.  *  Does  he  live  like  a  gentleman  who  is 
commanded  by  a  woman  ?  He  to  whom  she  gives 
law,  granta  and  denies  wliat  she  pleases  ?  who 
can  neither  deny  her  any  tiling  she  asks,  or  refuse 
to  do  anvthiug  she  coinmandH  V 

'*  To  be  short,  my  wife  was  eztrcnicly  pleased 
with  it ;  said  the  Italian  was  tlie  only  language 
for  music;  and  admired  how  wonderfully  tender 
the  sentiment  was,  and  how  pretty  the  accent  is 
of  that  language ;  with  the  rest  that  is  said  by 
rote  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Meggot  is  sent  for  to 
sing  this  air,  which  he  perfurnis  with  mighty  ap- 
plause ;  and  my  wife  is  in  ccstany,  on  tne  occa- 
sion, and  glad  to  find,  by  my  being  so  much 
pleased,  that  I  was  at  last  come  into  the  notion  of 
the  Italian :  '  for,'  said  she, '  it  erows  upon  one 
when  one  once  comes  to  know  a  little  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  pray,  Mr.  Meggot,  sing  again  those 
notes,  NikU  imperanti  negart,  nihil  reeutare.*  You 
may  believe  I  was  not  a  little  delighted  with  my 
friend  Tom's  expedient  to  alarm  me,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  summons  I  give  all  this  story  thus  at 
large ;  and  I  am  resolved,  when  this  appears  in 
the  Spectator,  to  declare  for  myself.  The  manner 
of  the  insurrection  I  contrive  by  your  means, 
which  shall  be  no  other  tlian  that  Tom  Meggot> 
who  is  at  our  tea-table  every  morning,  shall  read 
it  to  us  ;  and  if  my  dear  can  take  the  hint,  and 
say  not  one  word,  but  let  this  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life  without  further  explanation,  it  is  veir 
well ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Spectator  is  read  out,  I 
shall,  without  more  ado,  cull  for  the  coach,  name 
the  hour  when  I  shall  be  at  home,  if  I  come  at  all; 
if  I  do  not,  thcY  may  go  to  dinner.  If  my  spouse 
only  swells  and.  says  nothing,  Tom  and  I  go  out 
together,  and  all  is  well,  as  1  said  before ;  out  if 
Hhe  begins  to  command  or  expoHtulate,  you  shall 
in  my  next  to  you  receive  a  full  account  of  her  re- 
sistance and  submission,  for  submit  the  dear  thing 
must,  to, 

"Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

"Antho.nt  FaxmAN." 

"  P.  S.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  desire 
this  may  be  in  your  very  next," 
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A  good  intention. 

It  is  the  g^reat  art  and  secret  of  Christianity,  if 
I  may  u.se  that  phrase,  to  manage  our  actions  to 
the  tn^st  advant«ige,  and  to  direct  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  everything  we  do  may  turn  to  ac- 
count at  that  greal  day,  when  everything  wo  have 
done  will  be  set  before  us. 

In  order  to  give  this  consideration  its  full 
weight,  we  may  cast  all  our  actions  under  the  di- 
vision of  such  as  are  in  themselves  either  good, 
evil,  or  indifferent.  If  we  divide  our  intentions 
after  the  same  manner  and  consider  them  with 
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ragird  to  our  •ctions,  we  maj  difcorcr  that  great 
art  and  secret  of  religion  which  I  have  here  mun- 
(ioned. 

A  good  intention,  joined  to  a  good  action,  gives 
it  its  proper  force  and  efficacj ;  joined  to  an  evil 
action,  extenuates  its  malifirnitj,  and  in  some  cases 
takes  it  wholly  awaj  ;  ana  joined  to  an  indiffer- 
•nt  action,  turns  it  to  a  virtue,  and  makes  it  meri- 
torious as  far  as  human  actions  can  be  so. 

In  the  next  place,  to  consider  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  influence  of  an  evil  intention  upon  our 
actions.  An  evil  intention  perverts  the  best  of 
actions,  and  makes  them,  m  reality,  what  the 
fathers  with  a  witty  kind  of  seal  have  termed  the 
virtues  of  the  heathen  world,  so  many  shining 
sins.*  It  destroys  the  innocence  of  an  indifferent 
action,  and  gives  an  evil  action  all  possible  black- 
ness and  horror,  or,  in  the  emphatical  language  of 
sacred  writ,  makes  "  sin  exceeding  sinful,  'f 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  nature  of 
an  indifferent  intention,  we  shidl  find  that  it  de- 
stroys the  merit  of  a  good  action ;  abates,  but 
never  takes  away,  the  malignity  of  an  evil  action  ; 
and  leaves  an  indifferent  action  in  its  natural  state 
of  indifference. 

It  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  advanta^  to  pos- 
aess  our  minds  with  an  habitual  eood  intention, 
and  to  aim  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions 
at  some  laudable  end,  wliether  it  be  the  glory  of 
our  Maker,  the  good  of  mankind,  or  the  benent  of 
oar  own  souls. 

This  is  a  sort  of  thrift  or  good  husbandry  in 
moral  life,  which  does  not  throw  away  any  single 
action,  but  makes  every  one  ffo  as  far  aa  it  can.  It 
multiplies  the  means  of  salvation,  increases  the 
number  of  our  virtues  and  diminishes  that  of  our 
vices. 

There  is  something  very  devout,  though  not  so 
aolid,  in  Acosta's  answer  to  Limborch,  who  objects 
to  him,  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  as  washings,  dresses,  meats,  purga- 
tions, and  the  like.  The  reply  which  the  Jew 
makes  upon  this  occasion,  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance,  as  follows :  "  There  are  not  duties 
enough,"  says  he,  "  in  the  essential  parts  of  the 
law,  for  a  zealous  and  active  obedience.  Time, 
place,  and  person  are  requisite,  before  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  putting  a  moral  virtue  into 
practice.  Wu  have  therefore,"  says  he,  "  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  our  duty,  and  made  many  things, 
which  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  a  part  of  our 
religion,  that  we  may  have  more  occasions  of 
showing  our  love  to  God,  and  in  all  the  circum- 
stanced of  life,  by  doing  something  to  please 
him." 

Monsieur  St.  Evremond  has  endeavored  to  pal- 
liate the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion with  the  same  kind  of  apology,  where  he 
gretends  to  consider  the  diffen^nt  spirito  of  Uie 
apists  and  the  Calvinists,  as  to  the  great  points 
wherein  they  disat^ree.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
former  are  actuated  oy  love,  and  the  other  by  fear; 
and  that  in  their  expressions  of  duty  and  devo- 
tion toward  the  Snpn^mc  Being,  the  former  seems 
particularly  cnrt'ful  to  do  everything  which  may 
possibly  pfeasc  him,  and  the  otner  to  abstain  from 
everything  which  may  ]>oi<8ibly  displease  him. 

But  nntwithfltanding  this  plausible  reason  with 
which  both  the  Jew  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
would  excuse  their  respective  superstitions,  it  is 
certain  there  is  something  in  them  very  pernicious 
to  mankind,  and  destructive  to  religion  ;  because 
the  injunction  of  superfluous  ceremonies  makes 
such  actions  duties,  as  were  before  indifferent,  and 
by  that  means  renders  religion  more  burdensome 
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and  difficult  than  it  is  in  itt  own  nature,  bfltmya 
many  into  sins  of  omission  which  they  cooid  not 
otherwise  be  guilty  of,  and  fizea  the  mind  of  the 
vul^  to  the  shadowy,  unessential  points*  inttaad 
of  toe  more  weighty  and  more  important  mMUm 
of  the  law. 

This  sealouB  and  active  obedience,  however, 
takes  place  in  the  great  point  we  are  recommend- 
ing; /or  if,  instead  of  prescribing  to  ourselves  in- 
ditn^rent  actions  as  duties,  we  apply  a  good  inten- 
tion to  all  our  most  indifferent  actions,  we  make 
our  very  existence  one  continued  act  of  obedionee, 
we  turn  our  diversions  and  amusements  to  our 
eternal  advantage,  and  are  pleasing  Him  (whom 
we  are  made  to  please)  in  all  the  circumstanosa 
and  occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  this  hoW  of* 
ficiousness  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  roch), 
which  is  recommendi'd  to  us  by  the  apostle  in  thai 
uncommon  precept  wherein  he  directe  ua  to  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  the  glory  of  our  Creator  in  all 
our  most  indifferent  actions,  "  whether  we  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do."* 

A  person,  therefore,  who  is  possessed  with  sue! 
an  habitual  good  intention  as  that  which  I  havf 
been  here  speaking  of,  enters  upon  no  single  eif 
cumstance  of  life,  without  considering  it  as  wall 
pleasing  to  the  great  Author  of  hia  beinc,  om 
formable  to  the  dictates   of  reason,  auitahle  I 
human  nature  in  general,  or  to  that  particular  sti 
tion  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him.    B 
lives  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  Divine  Preaeiioi 
regards  himself  as  acting,  in  the  whole  courae  c 
his  existence,  under  the  obaervation  and  innai 
tion  of  that  Being,  who  is  privy  to  all  hia  motuN 
and  all  his  thoughU,  who  knows  his  "  down-ai 
ting  and  his  nprising,  who  is  about  hia  path,  ai 
about  his  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  his  waya."t    ] 
a  word,  he  remembers  that  the  eye  of  hia  Judge 
always  upon  him,  and  in  every  action  ha  now 
that  ho  is  doing  what  is  commanded  or  allow 
by  him  who  will  hereafter  either  reward  or  poni 
it.    This  was  the  character  of  those  holy  men 
old,  who,  in  that  beautiful  phrase  of  Scripta 
are  said  to  have  "  walked  witn  God."^ 

When  I  employ  myself  upon  a  paper  of  mo 
lity,  I  generally  consider  how  I  may  recomaM 
the  particular  virtue  which  I  treat  of,  by  the  { 
cepts  or  examples  of  the  ancient  heathena; 
that  means,  if  possible,  to  shame  those  who  h 
greater  advantages  of  knowing  their  du^,  i 
therefore  greater  obliffations  to  perform  it,  int 
better  course  of  life;  beside,  that  many  amoof 
are  unreasonably  disposed  to  give  a  fairer  heai 
to  a  Pagan  philosopher  than  to  a  Christian  wt? 

I  shall,  therefore,  produce  an  instance  of 
excellent  frame  of  mind  in  a  apeech  of  Soen 
wliich  is  quoted  by  Erasmus.    This  great  phil 
pher  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  a  little  bf 
the  draught  of  poison  was  brought  to  him, « 
taining  his  friends  with  a  discourse  on  the  imi 
tality  of  the  soul,  has  these  words:  "  Whethc 
no  (rod  will  approve  of  my  actions,  I  know 
but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  t 
made  it  my  endeavor  to  please  him.  and  I  ha 

good  hope  that  this  my  endeavor  will  be  aco( 
y  him.  We  find  in  these  words  of  that 
man  tlie  habitual  good  intention  which  I  n 
here  inculcate,  and  with  which  that  divine  | 
sopher  always  acted.  I  shall  only  add,  that . 
mus,  who  was  an  unbif^^ted  Roman  catholic 
so  much  transported  with  this  passage  oMf  Soc 
that  he  could  scarce  forbear  looking  upon  hi 
a  aaint,  and  desiring  him  to  pray  for  him; 
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Iliat  Ing«aIoua  mnd  leurtcd  wtitsr  hu  exprenrcl 
liimwll  io  a  much  mura  liirl;  ■nannn';  "  When  1 
redecl  od  iiuch  a  speech,  pruaounced  by  such  a 

'    —  Hcane  forbear  crjing  out,  '  Smncti 

t  Mii*.'    0  holj  SocroleH,  praj  for 
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I  DID  aoine  timo  tgo  laj  before  the  world  the 
BDhapp;  eonditiun  of  the  InLdiiig  part  of  man- 
kind, who  Buffer  by  want  of  puiictuality  in  the 
dealinga  uf  punonH  abora  them;  but  them  ia  a,  set. 
at  men  who  wr  much  mors  the  nbjecls  uf  compas- 
•ion  than  eren  thow,  and  these  are  the  dependents 
«il  great  men,  whom  Ihey  are  pleased  to  take  un- 
dar  their  prulectioii  as  anch  as  are  to  share  in  their 
friemlship  and  favor.  These  indixd,  as  well  from 
the  homage  tliat  i^  accepted  from  them  an  the  hopes 
which  are  (riven  to  them,  are  become  a  sort  of  cre- 
ditors; and  them  ilebca,  being  dcbta  of  honor, 
ought,  according  to  the  accustomed  maxim,  to  be 
BtM  diachar^'d. 

When  I  tipeak  of  dependents,  i  would  not  be 
nnderatood  to  mean  tlioiie  who  are  worthless  in 
Ihemaalvcs,  or  who,  without  any  call,  will  press 
into  the  cutnpany  of  their  betters.  Nor,  when  I 
ap^ik  of  patronii,  do  I  mean  those  who  either 
hare  it  not  in  llieir  power,  or  have  no  obliKOtiun 
(o  Maiiit  their  frienda;  but  I  fpeak  of  such  luH^eH  | 
where  there  in  power  and  olilij^ation  on  the  one  i 
part,  aii'l  merit  aJul  expectation  un  the  other. 

The  diviHioii  «f  pntron  and  client,  may,  I  be- 
lieve, include  a  third  uf  our  nation:  the  want  of 
merit  and  real  worth  in  the  clieut,  will  strike  out 
about  niiK-ty-nina  in  a  hundred  of  these;  and  the 
want  of  ability  in  patrons,  as  many  of  that  kind. 
But,  however,  I  munt  beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  who 
will  take  up  iniillicr'a  time  and  ronune  in  his  Ber- 
*ire,  thoiii/ii  he  haM  UQ  pruspoct  uf  rt^nardin^;  hia 
merit  toward  him,  is  nn  unjutt  in  his  dealiiii^  as 
be  who  lakiis  up  goods  of  a  triuiesmon  without 
inienliun  or  ability  to  pay  hitn.  Uf  the  few  of  the 
claaa  which  1  thtiik  fit  to  consider,  tiicro  are  not 
two  in  tea  who  eitcceed,  insomuch  that  I  know  a 
man  of  g^md  sense  who  put  his  son  to  a  black- 
aiaith,  though  an  oiler  was  made  him  of  hia 
being  received  as  a  pmaa  to  a  man  of  quality. 
Tfarre  are  nut  more  cripples  come  out  uf  tiie  wars 
Uiaji  Ibrre  ate  fniin  tlioxe  ^reat  servicra;  some 
through  dicriniteni  lose  their  speech,  imme  their. 
iBiiaorieA,  uthem  their  senses,  or  their  liven;  and  | 
I  iclduiu  tee  a  man  ihoroui^hly  discontented,  but 
I  conclude  lie  has  had  the  favor  uf  some  great 
uian.  I  have  known  uf  mich  as  have  been  for 
iwcntv  jeara  Uiji^llier  wiihiii  a  raonlh  of  a  i;oud 
<"iipl'iTUK-nt,  but  never  arrived  at  the  ti.ippiucsii 
gr  fcif.-  p-wse*-.!  of  aiiythinu. 

There  is  nullilii^  nmru  ordinary,  than  (hat  a 
man.  who  has  ipjl  iniii  a  runsidi-ralue  station,  nludl 
ininnliatelv  alli'T  his  iiiimiirr  of  treatiui{  all  his 
frieiids,  aui]  from  that  immient  he  is  to  ili'al  with 
Jul  aa  if  L(>  Were  your  fate.    Vou  arc  no  Inii^-r 

jonmelf:  but  your  (latron  is  of  a  apeciea  alHire 

Co,  a-id  a  free  >:om  muni  cation  with  you  is  not  to 
rspucied.  Thi-i,  perhaps,  may  be  jour  condi- 
tion all  the  while  he  bear:!  office;  and  wheu  that  is 
at  an  eivl,  you  are  as  intimate  aa  ever  you  were, 
■ad  ha  will  take  it  very  ill  if  jrou  keep  the  ilts- 
Udcc  he  prescribed  you  toward  him  in  his  p»a- 
fcur.  Ona  would  think  this  diuuld  be  a  behavior 
taaa  eooU  lUl  ioW  with  the  wont  grace  imagi- 


nable; but  the;  who  know  the  world  have  aato  It 
mora  than  onca.  I  have  often,  with  seenit  pity, 
heard  the  aama  man  who  has  professed  his  abhor- 
rence against  all  kind  of  paasive  behavior,  loee 
minules,  hours,  daya,  and  years,  in  a  fruitlaaa  at- 
tendance on  one  who  had  no  inclination  to  befriend 
him.  It  ia  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  tlM 
great  have  one  particular  privilege  above  the  real 
of  the  world,  of  being  slow  in  receiving  imprae- 
siona  of  kindness,  and  quick  in  taking  offenaa. 
The  elevation  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  except 
io  verr  great  minds,  makes  men  so  gtddy,  that 
they  do  not  aee  aTur  the  same  manner  tiiey  did  be> 
fore.  Thus  they  deHpiae  their  old  friends,  and 
strive  to  extend  tlieir  intoresta  Io  new  pretender*. 
iiy  this*  means  it  often  happens,  that  when  you 
come  la  know  how  you  lost  such  an  employment, 
you  will  find  the  man  who  got  it  never  dreamed 
uf  it;  but,  forsooth,  he  was  to  be  siirpriHod  into  it, 
or  perhaps  solicited  to  receive  it.  Upon  such  oo- 
easiona  aa  these  a  man  mar  perhaps  grow  out  of 
humor.  If  you  are  so,  all  mankind  will  fall  in 
with  the  patron,  and  you  are  a  humorist  and  nnr 
tractable  if  you  are  capable  of  being  sour  at  a  dia- 
appoiotmenl:  bijtit  ia  Ihe  aamethin^  whether  yoa 
du  or  do  not  renent  ill-usage,  you  will  be  used  af- 
ter the  same  mauoor;  as  some  good  mothers  will  be 
Bure  to  whip  their  children  till  (hey  cry,  aad  thlB 
whip  them  lor  crying. 
I  Tliere  are  but  two  ways  of  doing  anything  witk 
great  people,  aud  those  are  by  making  yoursdf 
either  uouaiderable  or  agreealile.  The  former  is 
not  to  be  attained  but  by  fiudiiUf  a  way  to  live 
without  them,  or  concealing  that  you  wiint  them: 
the  lattur  is  only  by  falling  into  iheir  tiute  and 
pteanurea.  This  ia,  of  all  the  employnienla  in  the 
world,  the  most  servile,  except  il.  haupeiui  to  br 
of  your  own  natural  humor.    For  to  be  aj;[reeahle 


not  subservience  to  bis  vices,  must  be  the  measuit 
of  your  conduct. 

When  it  comes  to  that,  the  unnatural  stale  r. 
man  lives  in,  when  hia  patron  pleases,  is  ended 
and  his  guilt  and  complaisance  are  objected  ti< 
him.  though  the  man  who  rejects  him  fur  hia  vice* 
was  uot  only  bis  partner,  but  Bediicer.  Thus  Uh 
client  (like  a  young  woman  who  has  i;iven  up  til, 
innocence  which  made  her  cliarniine)  has  not  ouL.< 
lost  his  time,  but  also  the  virtue  which  could  reii 
dcr  him  capable  of  reaeuting  the  injury  which  in 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  tricks  ofturii 
iugyou  off  from  tlicniselves  to  persons  who  haii 
less  power  to  serve  yuu,  the  art  of  being  sorry  fi-i 
such  an  unaccovintablo  accident  in  your  behavior. 
lIuLt  such  a  one  (who,  perhaps,  has  never  heart. 
of  you)  opposes  your  adrancc'raeiit ;  aud  if  yoi' 
have  an  vim  ng  mure  than  ordinary  in  yuu,  vnu  ar< 
flatlcn-d  with  a  whiajier,  that  it  is  no  wotiJur  pew 
pIc  are  ho  slow  in  doing  for  a  man  uf  your  lalenEi-, 
and  tlie  like. 

After  all  tliia  treatment.  I  must  aliU  add  Ok- 
pk'aMBntfist  insolence  of  all.  which  1  havo  unce  vi 
twice  seen;  to  wit,  that  when  a  ailly  ruguo  irj^. 
thrown  away  one  part  in  three  uf  his  lifu  in  un- 
profitable  attendance,  it  is  taken  wuiiderruUy  i:l 
that  be  withdraws,  and  is  resolved  to  employ  tdtt 
rest  for  himself. 

When  we  consider  these  things,  and  reflect  upor 
HO  many  honest  natures  (which  one.  who  mak."i 
observation  uf  what  paaaes,  may  have  seen)  tluit 


THK  BPBOTATOK. 


r  opportunitj  to  diacauraa  of  I  hnuxl,  anJ  vhich  i> 


nod  Htroim,  and  diatin^iih  such  u  have  done  '  no 
tMirduty  lo  thonewha  have  drpeuded  upon  thein, '.  ma 


I  the  truth  uf  it.    I 
may  coll  it  a  kind  of  Titd  traf^ud/  llut  pwwcd 


vho  are  liwaji  doing  Rood  to  their  wardi ;  but  weru  Ihc  pvreonH  concerned  in  it,  ven 
neglitPEDt  patroDB  ara  like  Epicurua's  koiIb.  tJiBt  (ho  (tavea  of  ■  gentluman,  who  i>  n 
U«  lolling  on  the  elouda,aBd,in«tead  of  bleaaing*.    land. 


•  wfoii».  ••  humM)  soul  without  eduratioQ  like   ridcd  tK_  ... 
marble  in  tha  quarry,  which  shown  none  of  its  |  should  be  the 


■nipcctt 

._, ,      ,. _  1  kind  of  wild  t™*.— <   _ 

■ud  were  not  able  to  act  without  their  favor. '  about  tirclve  ream  aga  at  3t.  tihriiitophei^ 

Wortfaj  patrons  are  like  Plato's  On  anliau  Angels,  I  of  our  British  Leeward  islands.    The  uesroesi  who 

"  "     "   '  '      '  "  '    '  II  of  Ui«m 

r  i>  Kng. 

^iitleman,  among    his       „. ..  , 

foung  wiiruan.  who  won  looked  upon  as  ft  most 
cxtraurdiiiaTj  beauty  bj  those  of  her  own  com- 
plexion. He  had  at  the  aane  time  two  jomig 
iiiLlows,  who  were  likewise  D^gniei  and  alaTS, 
remarkiible  for  the  comelineaa  of  their  penona, 
ud  for  the  friendship  which  thcj  bore  ta  obi 
■ualUE^HRf^  DSC  dut  •anlsni.  inolker.     It  unfurtunatet;  happened  that  both  of 

a,ll.li,n.      thera  fell  in  love  with  the  fcmals  negro  aboTs- 
•  ■ad,  mentioned,  who  would  have  been  very  glad  M 

(taken  either  of  thetn  for  her  huhtuuidipn 
vould  agree  betveen  themselveawbiel 

.„  I  le  man.     But  lliej  were  both  ao  pM 

iaherait  beatitioi,  until  the  skill  oF  the  polisher  ,  sionalelT  in  love  with  her,  that  neither  of  iben 
fetches  out  the  culora,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  *uuld  think  of  giving  licr  up  t«  hia  rival;  bimI  a 
discovers  every  ornamental  cload,  spot,  and  vein  'he  same  lime  were  ao  true  to  one  another,  thi 
that  runt  Uirongh  the  body  of  it.  Education,  neither  at  them  would  think  of  gaining  her  will 
after  the  aame  manner,  wlien  it  works  upon  a  o"'  I>'s  friend's  consent.  The  tornienla  of  (hes 
noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  rirtoe  '*o  lovers  were  the  discourse  of  the  family  1 
■Id  perfection,  which  without  such  helps  are  which  iher  belonged,  who  could  not  tijrbear  id 
■erer  able  to  make  their  appearance.  serving   the    strange   complication    of   pataioi 

If  my  reader  will  give  mo  leave  to  change  the  .  which  perplexed  the  hearta  of  tlw  poor  negrge 
allusion  no  Kion  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  >^*t  "l^"  dropped  eipressioDS  of  ttw  nneaaiBa 
the  tame  iustance  to  illustrate  the  force  of  educa.  <hey  undervcut,  and  how  imposaible  it  VU  f 
tion,  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  either  of  diem  ever  tu  be  happy, 
doctrine  of  substantial  forma,  when  he  tells  Bs  I  After  a  long  struggle  between  love  and  frien 
Htat  a  sutue  lips  hid  in  a  block  of  marble  ;  and  '  '^'P'  ("'th  and  jealouay,  they  one  day  look  a  *a 
that  the  art  of  the  Btatnary  only  clears  away  the  !  together  into  a  wood, carryingtheir  mi«ro»  aloi 
nperfluous  matter,  and  remoroB  tlie  nitibish,  |  ^"^  them :  where,  after  abundance  of  IhacqI 
The  figure  is  in  stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it.  '  tions,  they  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  of  which  s 
Vhat  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  |  immediattty  died.  A  slave  who  was  at  Ut  wc 
Is  to  a  human  soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  not  far  from  the  place  where  this  aatonisliirig  pii 
or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man,  I  of  cruelty  was  committed,  hearing  the  shriaka 
Tety  ofLen  lie  hid  and   concealed  in  a  plebeian,  I  ^^  iljing  person,  ran  to  see  what  wan  tha  or 


'ddighted  with   reading  the  accounts  of  savage  '  <"'  "^'^^  ^'"^^  of   her,  kissing  the  dead  emj 
nations,  and  with  contemplating  those  virtues  j  weeping  over  it.  and  beating  their  breaau  in 
■i«.—»— t.i"  ~"  -oiirage  I  itino't  agonies  of  grief   and  despair.    Ha 
obsti- 1  modiatelv  ran  to  the  English  family  willi  the  m 


...  d  de?>pair. 

Men's  passioi 
diflerent  kinds 


IS  operate  variously,  and  appear  in 

of  actions,  accormng  as  they  are 
luuiu  vi  IV9B  rectified  and  swayed  by  reason. 
When  one  hears  of  negroes,  who  upon  the  death 
of  their  mastBra.  or  upon  changing  their  service, 
hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  aa  it  fre^uent- 
If  happens  in  our  American  plantations,  who  can 
tbrbew  admiring  thfir  fidelity,  thou^  it  ex- 
frenea  itsvlf  in  so  dreadful  a  manncrf  What . 
uiglit  not  that  aavage  greatness  of  soul  which  ap-  fruits,  had  it  bcei 
vean  in  these  poor  wretches  on  many  occasions  'M"  educal:'— 
be  raiswl  to  were  it  rightly  cultivatcdT  And  what 
•eolor  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with 
iriiich  we  treat  this  pan  of  our  specient  that  we 
■hoiild  not  nut  them  iirmn  the  common  foot  of 
.fcumanity;  that  we  should  only  set  an  insignificant 
■"  le  ojion  the  man  who  murders  them;  nay.  that 


place,  BBw  [he  woman  dead,  and  the  two  MB 
expiring  by  her  with  wounda  ihej  badgivaa  Itt 


In  this  amasing  i: 
what  strange  disorders  are  bred 
those  men  who 

action  which  I  _ 

guilt  and  horror,  it  proceeded  from  a  tamps 
mind  which  might  have  produced  verj  ■ 
'"■'""  '-'■-'         ■  .formed  and  guided  by  s 


passions  are  not  regnMai 
iliued  by  reason.  Thuucli 
■  ■    '    ■      '       t-Plfful 


we  ^ould, 


■MmnBi 

'•Itattei 


.  .  .  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing  t 
bum  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  vii 
and  knowledge  flourish;  though  it  mnalbs 
fessed,  there  are,  even  in  these  parU,  (cvenl 
uninstructed  perions.  who  are  but  little  abcn 

..__, . inhabitants  of  those  nations  ot  which  I  have 

._.    , Uiem  off  I  lie™  speaking;  as  those  who  have  had  tka  m 

the  prospect  of  happiness  in  another  world   laK*  "^  ^  more  liberal  education  rise  abgir 
,11  —  :-  .1.:,^  ^j  5|,j,j  jjj^iij  that  which  we  i  another  by  several  different  desiees  of  p~^ 
properm »——-■-■      —       t— ■    .i    . ,     , 

nugh-hewn,  and  but  jost  sketcb* 


BpKlatiir  has  not  Joitlj  irpnaratBd  hnt  Iha  nli  of 
■iBBi  IbsrwsnniHiMd  tobttndolantBBjBBliitanrt- 
tbs  BbiB  of  Bi^  M  ■(*  BaUcoaat «  oail  bi^. 


THE  SPECTATOR. 
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■Mi  WB  find  the  figure  wroaght  up  to  a 
mel  ekseney ,  but  Mldoin  meet  with  any  to  which 
the  haod  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could  not  give 
Mveral  nice  toueheH  and  finishings. 

DiMourMs  of  morality,  and  reflections  upon 
homaa  nature,  are  the  liest  means  we  can  make 
use  of  to  improre  our  minds,  and  gain  a  true 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  consequently  to  re- 
cover our  souls  out  of  the  vice,  ignorance,  and 
prejudice,  which  naturally  cleave  to  them.  I  have 
aU  along  professed  mjeelf  in  this  paper  a  pro- 
moter of  these  great  ends;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  do  from  day  to  day  contribute  something  to  the 
polishing  of  men's  minds:  at  least  my  design  is 
laadabte,  whatever  the  execution  may  be.  I  must 
eoefesB  I  am  not  a  little  encouraged  m  it  by  many 
letters  which  I  receive  from  unknown  hands,  in 
approbation  of  my  endeavors;  and  must  take  this 
opportunity  <4M«tuming  my  thanks  to  those  who 
wnle  them,  am  excusing  myself  for  not  inserting 
semal  of  them  in  my  papers,  which  I  am  sen- 
sible would  be  a  very  great  ornament  to  them. 
Should  I  publish  the  praises  which  are  so  well 
peBoed,  they  would  do  honor  to  the  persons  who 
write  them,  but  my  publishing  of  them  would,  I 
flier,  be  a  sufficient  instance  to  the  world  that  I 
■oC  deserve  them.— O. 


I0.SI6.]  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7, 1711. 

Bqaidna  herde  ponb,  nil  priuii,  naqoa  t>rtliii 
Yctum  d  Indples,  ncqae  pnMiea  naviter, 
AtqiM,  aU  pftii  non  potens,  cum  nemo  expetet, 
iJifti  paee,  nltro  ad  eun  rentes,  lodicaiu 
Tb  aasvi,  9t  tnte  turn  pome :  ftctoim  est,  lUeet, 
BhMI;  ^sdet,  aki  tm  vkstom  Mnwrit 

Tks.  Kim.,  Aet  1, 8e.  1. 

Olnvcl  oh  saMUsntl  H yon  aiaintain  Itl 
Bet  If  joa  try,  and  aui*t  go  throoich  with  Bjdzt^ 
Asd  AndttBg  JTDU  csn*t  btsr  It,  anin?lted, 
Tuor  p«aoa  anmade,  all  at  yoiur  own  Mcord, 
Tm  tnmm  sad  mwtmt  yoa  km.  and  can't  audare  U» 
QaadaiKht!  aU^aovorl  nln'dl  and  nndonel 
ttim  jut  joo,  wliaa  aha  aeea  you  in  lier  power. 

OOLMAH. 

^'To  Ha.  SrxcTAToa. 

"Tib  is  to  inform  you,  that  Hr.  Freeman  had 
Bt  Mooer  taken  coacn,  but  his  lady  was  taken 
vitli  I  trrrible  fit  of  the  vapors,  whicn  it  is  feared 
viUaike  her  miscarry,  if  not  endanger  her  life; 
Aorfore,  dear  Sir,  if  "you  know  of  any  receipt 
tbtitgood  against  this  fashionable  reigning  dis- 
taoper,  be  pleased  to  communicate  it  for  the  good 
^  the  public,  and  you  will  oblige  yours, 

"A.  NOEWILL." 
*]b-  BptCTATOB, 

*Thc  uproar  was  so  great  as  soon  as  I  had  road 

the  Spectator  concerning  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  after 

■uy  iwolutioiis  in  her  U*mper,  of  raging,  swoun- 

%,  ruling,  fainting,  pitying  herself,  and  rGviling 

•\      krbnsband.  upon  an  accidental  coming  in  of  a 

■ei^twring  Isidy  (who  says  she  has  written  to 

70Q  also),  Hbe  had  nothing  left  fur  it  but  to  fall 

nCo  a  fiL    I  had  the  honor  to  read  the  paper  to 

W,  and  have  pretty  good  command  ot  counte- 

iKee  and  temper  on  such  occasions ;  and  soon 

fcuid  mj  historical  name  to  be  Tom  Megeot  in 

?tv  wntings,  but  concealed  myself  until  I  saw 

Wv  it  affected  Mrs.  Freeman.    She  looked  fre- 

Qpestly  at  her  husband,  as  often  at  mc  and  she 

did  not  tremble  as  Hhe  filled  tea,  until  she  came  to 

Ihe  circumstance  of  Armstrong's  writin^^  out  a 

pieot  of  Toll  J  for  an  opera  tune.    Then  she  burst 

wt,  she  was  exposed,  she  was  deceived,  she  was 

and  abused.    The  tea-cup  was  thrown 

Are;  wad  without  taking  vengeance  on  her 


spouse,  she  said  to  iiie»  that  I  waa  a  pretending 
coxcomb,  a  meddler  that  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
interpose  in  so  nice  an  affiiir  as  between  a  man 
and  nis  wife.  To  which  Mr.  Freeman :  'Madam, 
were  I  less  fond  of  you  than  I  am,  I  should  not 
have  token  this  way  of  writing  to  the  Spectator 
to  inform  a  woman,  whom  Q<xi  and  nature  has 
placed  under  my  direction,  with  what  I  request  of 
ner;  but  since  you  are  so  indiscreet  as  not  to  take 
the  hint  which  I  ^ve  you  in  that  paper,  I  muet 
tell  you.  Madam,  in  so  many  words,  that  yon  have 
for  a  long  and  tedious  space  of  time  acted  a  part 
unsuitaUie  to  the  sense  you  ought  to  have  of  the 
subordination  in  which  you  are  placed.  And  I 
must  acquaint  you,  once  for  all,  that  the  feUow 
without'— 'Ha,  Tom!' — (here  the  footman  entered 
and  answered.  Madam)  'Sirrah,  don't  you  know 
my  voice?  Look  upon  me  when  I  speak  to  you.' 
—'I  say.  Madam,  this  fellow  here  is  to  know  of 
mo  myself,  whether  I  am  at  leisure  to  see  com- 
pany or  not.  I  am  from  this  hour  master  of  this 
nouse;  and  my  business  in  it,  and  everywhere 
else  is  to  behave  myself  in  sucli  a  manner,  as  it 
shall  be  hereafter  an  honor  to  you  to  besr  my 
name;  and  your  pride  that  you  are  the  delight,  the 
darling,  and  ornament  of  a  man  of  honor,  useful 
and  esteemed  bj  his  friends;  and  I  no  longer  one 
that  has  buried  some  merit  in  the  world,  in  com- 
pliance to  afroward  humor  which  has  grown  upon 
an  agreeable  woman  by  his  indulgence.  Mr  Free* 
man  ended  this  with  a  tenderness  in  his  aspect, 
and  a  downcast  eye,  which  showed  he  was  ex- 
tremely moved  at  toe  anguish  he  saw  her  in ;  for 
she  sat  swelling  with  passion,  and  her  eyes  firmlv 
fixed  on  the  fire;  when  I,  fearing  he  would  lose  aU 
again,  took  upon  me  to  provoke  her  out  of  that 
amiable  sorrow  she  was  in,  to  fall  upon  mc;  upon 
which  I  said  very  seasonably  for  my  friend,  that 
indeed  Mr.  Freeman  was  become  the  common  talk 
of  the  town;  and  that  nothing  was  so  much  a  jjestb 
as  when  it  was  said  in  company,  Mr.  Freeman  tiad 
promised  to  come  to  such  a  place.  Upon  which 
the  good  lady  turned  her  softness  into  downright 
rage,  and  threw  the  scalding  teakettle  upon  your 
humble  servant,  flew  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  cried  out  she  was  the  unfortunstest  of  all  wo- 
men. Others  kept  family  dissatiefactions  fur  hours 
of  privscy  and  retirement.  No  apology  was  to  be 
made  to  her,  no  expedient  to  be  found,  no  previous 
manner  of  breaking  what  was  amiss  in  her;  but  all 
the  world  was  to  be  acquainted  with  her  errors, 
without  tlie  least  admonition.    Mr.  Freeman  was 

lin^  to  make  a  softening  speech,  but  I  interposed? 
IK  you,  Madam,  I  have  nothing  to  ssy  to  this 
matter,  but  you  ouj^ht  to  consider  you  are  now 
past  a  chicken;  this  humor,  which  was  well  enough 
in  a  girl,  is  insufferable  in  one  of  your  motherly 
character.'  With  that  she  loHt  all  patience,  a*id 
flew  directly  at  her  husband's  periwig.  I  got  hiar 
in  my  arms,  and  defende<l  my  friend;  he  making 
signs  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  too  much  ;  I 
beckoning,  nodding,  and  frowning  over  her  shoul- 
der, that  he  was  lost  if  he  did  not  persist.  In 
this  manner  we  flew  around  and  round  the  room 
in  a  moment,  until  tlie  lady  I  spoke  of  above  and 
servants  entered;  upon  which  she  fell  u\yon  the 
couch  as  breatliless.  I  still  kept  up  my  friend: 
but  he,  with  a  very  silly  air,  bid  them  bring  the 
coach  to  the  door,  and  we  went  off;  I  being  u>rced 
to  bid  the  coachman  drive  on.  We  wc»re  no  sooner 
come  to  my  lodgings,  but  all  his  wife's  relations 
came  to  inquire  after  him ;  and  Mrs.  Freeman's 
mother  wrote  a  note,  wherein  she  thought  never 
to  havo  seen  this  day.  and  so  forth. 

"  In  a  word,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon  a 
thing  we  have  no  talenta  for ;  and  1  can  observe 
already,  my  friend  looks  upon  me  rather  as  a  mail 
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that  knows  a  weakneflA  of  him  that  he  in  anhamed 
of,  thaii  one  who  has  rescued  him  from  slavery. 
Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  but  a  young  fellow,  aud  if 
Mr.  Freeman  submits,  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  an 
incendiary,  and  never  get  a  wife  as  long  as  I 
breathe.  He  has  indeed  sent  word  home  he  shall 
lie  at  Uampstcad  to-nij^ht ;  but  I  believe  fear  of 
the  first  onset  after  this  rupture  has  too  great  a 
place  in  this  resolution.  Mrs.  Freeman  has  a  very 
pretty  sistor;  supp<»se  I  dt^ivered  him  up,  and 
articled  with  her  mother  for  her  bringing  him 
home.  If  he  lias  not  courage  to  stand  it  (you  are 
a  great  casuist),  is  it  such  an  ill  thing  to  bring 
myself  off  as  well  as  1  canY  What  makes  me 
doubt  my  man  is,  that  I  find  he  thinks  it  reasona- 
ble to  expostulate  at  least  with  her?  and  Captain 
Sentry  will  tell  you,  if  you  let  your  orders  be 
disputed,  you  are'iio  longer  a  commander.  I  wish 
you  could  advise  me  h<»w  to  get  clear  of  this  busi- 
ness handsomely.  "  Yours, 
T.  "  Tom  Mkogot." 


whalebone  and  baeknun,  that  w%  had  aradi  ado 
to  come  at  her ;  but  you  would  have  died  with 
laughing  to  have  seen  how  the  sober,  awkwazd 
thing  looked  when  she  was  forced  out  of  her  tn« 
trenchmeiits.  In  short,  %r,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  yuu  a  true  notion  of  our  sport,  unless  Tona 
would  come  one  night  among  us ;  and  thougn  it 
be  directly  a^inst  the  rules  of  our  society  to  ad- 
mit a  male  visitant,  we  repose  so  much  confidenee 
in  your  silence  and  taciturnity,  that  it  was  agreed 
by  the  whole  club,  at  our  laat  meeting,  to  give  yon 
entrance  for  one  night  as  a  Spectator. 

"  I  am  your  hcmble  Servant, 

*'  KllTT  TxKMAGAirr." 


4t 


No.  917.]    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1711. 


-Tunc  fismina  limplez. 


Bt  pMiter  toto  repetitur  t-liunor  ab  antitx 

Jur.,  Sat  Ti,  82S. 

Tben  unreiitnln'd  by  rules  of  decency, 
Th'  aMembled  females  raise  a  genoral  eiy. 


I  IBALL  entertain  my  reader  tcAlay  with  some 
letters  from  my  correspondents.  The  first  of  them 
ia  the  description  of  a  club,  whether  real  or  ima- 

Sinary  I  cannot  determine :  but  am  apt  to  fancy, 
lat  the  writer  of  it,  whoever  she  is,  has  formed  a 
kind  of  nocturnal  orgie  out  of  her  own  fancy. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  her  letter  may  conduce 
to  the  amendment  of  that  kind  of  persons  who  are 
represented  in  it,  and  whose  characters  are  frequent 
enough  in  the  world. 


P.  S.  We  shall  demolish  a  prude  neit  Thurs- 
day." 

Though  I  thank  Kitty  for  her  k^  oiler,  I  do 
not  at  present  find  in  myself  any  mclination  to 
venture  my  person  with  lier  and  her  roropinc 
companions.  I  should  regard  myself  as  a  second 
Clodius  intruding  on  the  mysterious  rites  of  tho 
Bona  I>ea,  and  should  apprehend  being  demol- 
ished as  much  as  tlie  prude. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  gentlemaDt 
whose  taste  1  find  is  much  too  delicate  to  eDduw 
the  least  advance  toward  romping.  I  may  per^ 
haps  hereafter  improve  upon  the  hint  be  nas 
given  me,  aud  make  it  the  subject  of  a  wholi 
Spectator ;  in  the  meantime  take  it  aa  it  followi 
in  his  own  words : 


li 


Ma.  SpEOTAToa, 


"  Ma.  SpKCTAToa, 

"In  some  of  your  first  papers  you  were  pleased 
io  give  the  public  a  very  diverting  account  of  sev- 
eral clubs  and  nocturnal  assemblies  ;  but  I  am  a 
member  of  a  society  which  has  wholly  escaped 
your  notice.  I  mean  a  club  of  She- Romps.  We 
take  each  a  hacknev-coach,  and  meet  once  a  week 
in  a  large  upper-chamber,  wliich  we  hire  by  the 
year  for  that  purpose  ;  our  landlord  and  his  family, 
who  arc  quii*t  puople,  constantly  contriving  to  be 
abroad  on  our  club-night.  We  are  no  sooner  come 
together,  than  we  tlirow  off  all  that  modesty  and 
roservedness  with  which  our  sex  are  obliged  to 
disguise  themselves  in  public  places.  I  am  not 
able  to  express  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  from  ten  at 
night  till  four  in  the  morning,  in  being  as  rude  as 
you  men  can  be  for  your  lives.  As  our  play  runs 
nigh,  the  room  is  immediately  filled  with  broken 
fans,  torn  petticoats,  lappets,  or  head-dresses, 
flounces,  fumelows,  garters,  and  working-aprons. 
I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  at  first,  that  beside  the 
coaches  we  come  in  ourselves,  there  is  one  which 
stands  always  empty  to  carry  off  our  dead  men, 
for  so  we  call  all  those  fragments  and  tatters  with 
which  the  room  is  strewed,  and  which  we  pack  up 
together  in  bundles,  and  put  into  the  aforesaid 
ooach.  It  is  no  small  diversion  for  us  to  meet  tlie 
next  night  at  sume  member's  chamber,  where  every 
one  is  to  pick  out  what  belongs  to  her  from  this 
confused  bundle  of  silks,  stuffs,  laces,  and  ribbons. 
I  have  hitherto  given  you  an  account  of  our  diver- 
sion on  ordinary  club-nights ;  but  must  acquaint 
you  further,  that  once  a  month  we  demolish  a 
prude,  that  is,  we  get  some  queer,  formal  creature 
in  among  us,  and  unrig  her  in  an  instant.  Our 
laat  monUi't  prude  was  ao  aniMd.  and  CaitilM  in 


"  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  in  love  with  a  yoani 
creature  who  is  daily  committing  faults,  whiA 
though  they  give  me  the  utmost  uneasiness,  J 
know  not  how  to  reprove  her  for,  or  even  acquais 
her  with.    She  is  pretty,  dresses  well,  is  rich 
and  good-humored ;  but  either  wholly  negledx 
or  has  no  notion  of  that  which  polite  people  hav 
agreed  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  ddicacj 
AAer  our  return  from  a  walk  the  other  dar  ah 
threw  herself  into  an  elbow-chair,  and  pronsae 
before  a  large  company,  that  she  was  all  over  in 
sweat.    She  told  me  this  afternoon  that  her  stoii 
ach  ached ;  and  was  complaining  yesterday  i 
dinner  of  something  that  stuck  in  ner  teeth, 
treated  her  with  a  basket  of  fruit  laat  sammc 
which  she  ate  so  very  greedily,  aa  almost  made  n 
resolve  never  to  see  tier  more.    In  short.  Sir,  I  b 
gin  to  tremble  whenever  I  see  her  about  to  apet 
or  move.    As  she  does  not  want  sense,  if  she  tab 
these  hints  I  am  happy ;  if  not,  I  am  more  thi 
afraid,  that  these  thin^,  which  shock  me  even 
the  behavior  of  a  mistress,  will  appear  insn 
portable  in  that  of  a  wife. 

*'  I  am,  Sir,  yours,"  etc. 

My  next  letter  comes  from  a  oorrespondc 
whom  I  cannot  but  very  much  value,  upon  t 
account  which  she  gives  of  herself. 

"  Ma.  SpxcTAToa, 

"  I  am  happily  arrived  at  a  state  of  tranquflli 
which  few  people  envy,  I  mean  that  of  an  < 
maid  :  therefore  being  wholly  unconcerned  in 
that  medley  of  follies  which  our  sex  is  apt  to  o 
tract  from  their  silly  fondness  of  yours,  I  n 
your  railleries  on  us  without  provocation.  I  < 
say  with  Hamlet, 


Man  de1i|;hti  not  bm^ 


N'or  woman  eiUiar. 


"  Therefore,  dear  Sir,  as  you  never  spare  j 
own  MS,  do  not  be  afraid  of  reproving  whai 
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ridieuloDA  in  oun,  and  ^a  will  oblige  mt  kaat 
one  vumau  vbo  is, 

"  Your  humble  Serrant, 

'*  Susannah  Fmon" 

*'  Mk.  Spectator, 

''I  ani  wife  to  a  clcrgynuin,  and  cannot  help 
chinking  that  iu  jour  tenth  or  tithe  character  of 
wumaukliid  jou  locaut  myself,  therefore  I  hare  no 
quarrel  ugaiust  jou  for  Uie  other  nine  characters. 

"  Your  humble  Servant/' 

X.  "A.  B." 


Xo.  218.]     FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1711. 

Quid  de  qaoqoe  viro,  et  col  dJeai,  toepa  eaTeto. 

Uoa.  Kp.  zTii,  68. 


-Hare  a  am 


or  whom  you  talk,  to  whom,  and  what,  and  where. 

POOLBT. 

I  BAPPSXED  the  otlier  day,  as  my  way  is.  to 
•trull  into  a  little  coffee-house  beyond  Aldgate ; 
and  an  I  sat  there,  two  or  three  very  plain  seunible 
men  were  talking  of  the  Spectator.    One  said,  he 
had  that  moruitiff  drawn  tlie  great  benefit  ticket ; 
aaotiier  wished  he  had ;  but  a  third  shook  his 
head  and  said,  "  it  was  a  pity  that  the  writer  of 
that  paper  was  such  a  sort  of  man,  that  it  was  no 
great  matter  whether  he  had  it  or  no.    He  is,  it 
wtno%**  said  the  good  man,  "the  most  extrava- 
gant creature  in  the  world  ;  has  run  through  vast 
rjms,  and  yet  been  in  continual  want :  a  man,  for 
all  he  talks  so  well  of  economy,  unfit  for  any  of 
the  ufficai  of  life  by  reason  of  his  profuseness. 
It  would  be  an  unhappy  thing  to  be  his  wifu,  his 
child,  or  his  friend  ;  and  yet  he  talks  as  well  of 
those  duties  of  life  as  any  one."    Much  reflection 
kas  brought  me  to  so  easy  a  contempt  for  every- 
tkiag  which  ib  Cslse,  that  this  heavy  accusation 
fiTe  me  no  manner  of  uneasiness ;  but  at  the 
nae  time  it  threw  me  into  deep  thought  upon  the 
ubjeet  of  fame  iu  general ;  and  I  could  not  but 
pity  such  as  were  so  weak,  as  to  value  what  the 
ttmuttOD  people  bay  out  of  their  own  talkative 
tanper  to  the  advanta^  or  diminution  of  those 
vKon  they  mention,  without  being  moved  either 
^  nulice  or  good -will.     It  will  be  too  long  to 
ttpttiate  upon  the  sense  all  mankind   have  of 
ftttc,  aud  tke  inexpressible  pleasure  which  there 
i*  in  the  approbation  of  worthy  men,  to  all  who 
Me  enable  of  worthy  actions  ;  nut  raethinks  one 
^J  divide  the  general  word  fame,  into  three  dif- 
fcxHii  Kpecies,  as  it  regards  the  different  orders  of 
^ttkind  who  have  an^'thin^  to  do  with  it.    Fame 
(^criefure  may  be  divided  into  glory,  which  res- 
pect* the  hero  ;  reputation,  whicn  is  preserved  by 
'^ny  centleiitan  ;  and  credit,  which  must  be  sup- 
Jwiid  by  every  tradesman.    These  possessions  in 
we  are  df'arer  than  life  to  those  characters  of 
fcw.  or  rntlier  are  the  life  of  these  characters. 
OIoiT,  while  the  hero  pursues  great  and  noble 
ttterprivs,  is  impregnable ;  and  all  the  assail- 
lots  of  his  renown  do  but  show  tlieir  pain  and 
Uupatieoce  of  its  brightness,  without  throwing  the 
w>t  shade  upon  it.     If  the  foundation  of  a  nigh 
tase  be  virtue  and  service,  all  that  is  offered 
igtiDit  it  is  but  rumor,  which  is  too  sliort-lived 
^  Maud  up  in  competition  with  glory,  which  is 
CHriasUng. 

Reputation,  which  is  the  poiiion  of  every  man 
vko  would  live  with  the  elegant  and  knowing 
put  of  mankind,  is  as  stable  as  glory,  if  it  be  as 
Veil  fbunaed ;  and  the  common  cause  of  human 
■wicty  is  thought  concerned  when  we  hear  a  man 
if  (BMi  behavior  calumniated.  Beside  which,  ac- 
Mning  to  a  prevailing  custom  among,  us,  every 


man  has  his  defense  in  his  own  ann  ;  and  reproach 
is  soon  checked,  put  out  of  countenance,  and  over- 
taken by  disgrace. 

The  most  uuhappj  of  all  men,  and  the  moat 
exposed  to  the  malignity  or  wantonness  of  the 
common  voice,  is  the  trader.  Credit  is  undone  in 
whispers.  The  tradesman's  wound  is  received 
from  one  who  is  more  private  and  more  cruel  tliau 
the  ruflian  with  the  lantern  and  dagger.  Th« 
manner  of  repeating  a  man's  name, — ^As:  ''Mr. 
Cash,  Oh  I  do  you  leave  your  money  at  his  shop? 
Why,  do  you  know  Mr.  Searoom  ?  Uo  is  indeecl  a 
^neral  merehant."  1  say,  I  have  seen,  from  the 
Iteration  of  a  man's  name  hiding  one  thought  of 
him,  and  explaining  what  you  hide,  by  saying 
something  to  nis  advantage  wnon  you  speak,  a  mer- 
chant hurt  in  his  credit ;  and  him  who,  every  day 
he  lived,  literally  added  to  the  value  of  his  nativa 
country,  undone  by  one  who  was  only  a -burden 
and  a  blemish  to  it.  Since  everybody  who  knowt 
the  world  is  sensible  of  this  great  evil,  how  care- 
ful ought  a  man  to  bo  iu  his  language  of  a  mer- 
chant? It  may  possibly  be  in  tlie  power  of  a 
very  shallow  creature  to  lay  the  ruin  of  the  best  fam- 
ily in  the  most  opulent  city ;  and  the  more  so,  the 
more  highly  he  deserves  of  his  country ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  further  he  places  his  wealth  out  of  his 
handis,  to  draw  home  that  of  another  climate. 

In  this  case  an  ill  word  may  cliange  plenty  into 
want,  and  by  a  rash  sentence  a  free  and  generoua 
fortune  may  in  a  few  days  be  reduced  to  beggary. 
How  little  does  a  giddy  prater  imagine,  that  an 
idle  phrase  to  the  disfavor  of  a  merehant,  may  be 
as  pernicious  in  the  consequence,  as  the  forgery  of 
a  deed  to  bar  an  inheritance  would  be  to  a  gentle- 
man ?  Laud  stands  where  it  did  before  a  gentleman 
was  calumniated,  and  the  state  of  a  great  action 
is  just  as  it  was  before  calumny  was  offered  to  di- 
minish it,  and  there  is  time,  place,  and  occasion 
expected  to  unravel  all  that  is  contrived  against 
those  characters:  but  the  tradpT  who  is  ready  cnly 
for  probable  demands  upon  him,  can  have  no  ar- 
mor against  the  inquisitive,  the  malicious  and  the 
envious,  who  are  prepared  to  fill  the  cry  to  his 
dishonor.  Fire  and  sword  are  slow  engines  of  de- 
struction, in  comparison  of  the  babbler  iu  the 
case  of  the  merchant. 

For  this  reason,  I  thought  it  an  inimitable  piece 
of  humanity  of  a  ^ntlenian  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  had  great  variety  of  affairs,  and  used  to  talk 
with  warmth  enough  against  gentlemen  by  whom 
bethought  himself  ill  dealt  witli;  that  he  would 
never  let  anything  be  urged  against  a  mercliant 
(with  whom  ho  had  any  difference)  except  in  a 
court  of  justice.  He  usecl  to  say,  tliat  to  Kpeak  ill 
of  a  merchant  was  to  begin  his  suit  with  judgment 
and  execution.  One  cannot,  1  think,  say  more  on 
this  occasion,  than  to  repeat,  that  the  merit  of  the 
merchant  is  above  that  of  all  other  subjects;  for 
while  he  is  untouched  in  his  cndit,  his  hand-wri- 
ting is  a  more  portable  coin  for  the  service  of  his 
felluw-citizens,  and  his  word  the  i^ild  of  Ophir  to 
tlie  country  wherein  he  resides. —  i. 


No.  219]    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,1711 

—       Orio.  Met.,  ziii,  141. 


Vbt  ea  nostra  toco. 

Theaa  I  icaroe  call  our  own. 

There  are  but  few  men  who  are  not  ambitiona 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  nation  or 
country  where  they  live,  and  of  growing  consider- 
able among  those  with  whom  they  converse.  There 
is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect,  which  the 
meanest  and  most  insignificant  part  of  mankind 
endeavor  to  procare  in  the  little  circle  of  their 
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Mends  and  acqnaintaaoe.  The  poorest  mechanic, 
aaj»  the  man  who  lires  upon  common  alma,  gets 
him  his  set  of  admirers,  and  delights  in  that  su- 
periority which  be  enjo^  orer  those  who  are  in 
some  respects  beneath  mm.  This  ambition,  which 
if  natural  to  the  soul  of  man,  mi^ht,  methinks, 
receive  a  very  happy  turn;  and,  if  it  were  riffhtly 
cUrected,  contribute  as  much  to  a  person's  adran- 
tage,  as  it  generally  does  to  his  uneasiness  and 
disquiet. 

I  shall  therefore  put  together  some  thoughts  on 
this  subject,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other 
writers;  and  shall  set  them  down  as  they  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  without  being  at  the  pains  to  con- 
nect or  methodize  them. 

All  superiority  and  pre-eminence  that  one  man 
•an  have  over  another,  may  be  reduced  to  the  no- 
tion of  quality,  which,  considered  at  large,  is 
cither,  that  of  fortune,  body,  or  mind.  The  first 
is  that  which  consists  in  birth,  title,  or  riches:  it 
is  the  most  foroiffn  to  our  natures,  and  what  we 
eau  the  least  call  our  own  of  any  of  the  three 
kinds  of  quality.  In  relation  to  the  body,  quality 
arises  from  health,  strength,  or  beauty;  which  are 
nearer  to  us,  and  more  a  part  of  ourselves  than 
the  former.  Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has 
its  rise  from  knowcdse  or  virtue;  and  is  that 
which  is  more  essential  to  us,  and  more  intimately 
united  with  us  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  quality  of  fortune,  though  a  man  has  less 
reason  to  value  himself  upon  it  than  on  that  of  the 
body  or  mind,  is  however  the  kind  of  Quality 
which  makes  the  most  shining  figure  in  tne  eye 
of  the  world. 

As  virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine 
source  of  honor,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an  in- 
timation of  some  particular  merit  that  should  re- 
commend men  to  the  hiffh  stations  which  they 
possess.  Holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  pope;  majes- 
ty to  kings:  serenity  or  mildness  of  temper  to 
princes;  excellence  or  perfection  to  ambassadora; 
grace  to  arehbishops;  honor  to  peera;  worehip  or 
venerable  behavior  to  magistrates;  and  reverence, 
whiclk  is  of  the  same  import  as  the  former,  t»  the 
iiciferior  clergy. 

In  the  foundcre  of  g^at  families,  such  attributes 
of  honor  are  generally  correspondent  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  pereon  to  whom  they  are  applied;  bat 
in  tlie  descendants,  they  are  too  often  the  marks 
rather  of  grandeur  than  of  merit.  The  stamp  and 
denomination  still  continues,  but  the  intrinsic 
value  is  frequently  lost. 

The  death-bed  shows  the  emptiness  of  titles  in 
a  true  lij^hl.  A  poo/dispirited  sinner  lies  tremb- 
ling under  the  apprehensions  of  the  state  he  is 
entering  on:  andT  is  asked  by  a  grave  attendant 
how  his  holiness  docs?  Another  heare  himself 
addressed  to  under  the  title  of  highness  or  excel- 
lency, who  lies  under  such  moan  circumstances  of 
mortality  as  are  the  disgrace  of  human  nature. 
Titles  at  such  a  time  look  rather  like  insults  and 
mockery  than  respect. 

The  tnith  of  it  is,  honorM  are  in  this  world  un- 
der no  regulation;  true  quality  is  neglected,  virtue 
is  oppressed,  and  vice  triumpnant.  The  last  day 
will  rectify  this  disorder,  and  ossien  to  every  one 
a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
Ranks  will  be  then  adjusted,  and  precedency  set 
right 

liethinks  we  should  have  an  ambition,  if  not  to 
advance  ourselves  in  another  world,  at  least  to 
preserve  our  post  in  it,  and  outshine  our  inferiora 
ID  virtue  here,  that  they  may  not  be  put  above  us 
in  a  Rtaie  which  is  to  settle  tlie  distinction  for 
eternity. 

Men  in  Scripture  are  called  strangere  and  so- 
joarnen  upon  earth,  and  life  a  pilj^mage.   Se- 


veral heathen,  as  well  as  (Arietian  anthon,  mul 
the  same  kind  of  metaphor,  have  repwecnted  tl 
world  as  an  inn,  which  was  only  designed  to  fu 
nish  us  with  accommodations  in  this  our  pasaag 
It  is  therefore  very  absurd  to  think  of  setting  c 
our  rest  before  we  come  to  our  journey's  end,  ai 
not  rather  to  take  care  of  the  reception  we  aha 
there  meet  with,  than  io  fix  our  thouehts  on  tl 
little  conveniences  and  advantages  which  we  « 
joy  one  above  another  in  the  way  to  it. 

£pictetus  makes  use  of  another  kind  of  allusio 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  wonderfully  proper 
incline  us  to  be  satisfied  with  the  post  lu  whi< 
Providence  has  placed  us.  We  are  nere,  says  li 
as  in  a  theater,  where  every  one  has  a  part  allotli 
to  him.  The  great  duty  which  lies  upon  a  man 
to  act  his  part  in  perfection.  We  may  indeed  sa 
that  our  part  does  not  suit  us,  and  that  we  ecu 
act  another  better.  But  this,  says  the  philoi 
pher,  is  not  our  business.  All  that  we  are  cc 
cemed  in  is  to  excel  in  the  part  which  is  given  \ 
If  it  be  an  improper  one,  tne  fault  is  not  in  \ 
but  in  Him  who  has  cast  our  several  parts,  and 
the  ffreat  disposer  of  the  dnma.* 

The  part  that  was  acted  by  this  philosopl 
himself  was  but  a  very  indiffsrent  one,  fur 
lived  and  died  a  slave.  His  motive  to  conto 
ment  in  this  particular,  receives  a  very  great  • 
forcement  from  the  above-mentioned  considi 
tion,  if  we  remember  that  our  parts  in  the  at 
world  will  be  new  cast,  and  that  mankind  will 
there  ranged  in  different  stations  of  superioi 
and  pre-eminence,  in  proportion  as  they  have  1 
excelled  one  another  in  virtue,  and  performed 
their  several  posts  of  life  the  duties  which  bol 
to  them. 

There  are  many  beautifulpassaces  in  the  li 
apocryphal  book,  entitled.  The  Wisdom  of  8 
mon,  to  set  forth  the  vanity  of  honor,  and  the , 
temporal  blessings  which  are  in  so  great  ii) 
among  men,  and  to  comfort  those  who  have 
the  possession  of  them.     It  represents  in  ^ 
warm  and  noble  terms  this  advancement  of  a| 
man  in  the  other  world,  and  the  great  surf 
which  it  will  produce  among  those  who  are 
superiors  in  this.    **  Then  shall  the  ri^teous 
stand  in  great  boldness  before  the  face  of  aus 
have  afflicted  him,  and  made  no  account  of  hi 
bora.    When  they  see  it  they  shall  be  tron 
with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be   amaaed  at 
strangeness  of  his  salvation,  so  far  beyond  all 
they  looked  for.    And  they  rertenting  and  gi 
iuK  for  an^ish  of  spirit,  shall  say  witliiu  iJ 
solves.  This  was  he  whom  we  had  some  lia 
derision,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach.     We 
accounted  his  lire  madness,  and  his  end  t 
witlmut  honor.    How  is  he  numbered  amoiif 
children  of  Qod,  and  his  lot  anions  the  saiot 

If  the  reader  would  see  the  description  of  . 
that  is  passed  away  in  vanity  and  among 
shadows  of  pomp  and  greatness,  he  may  a 
very  finely  drawn  in  the  same  place.^  Ii 
meantime,  since  it  is  necessary,  u  the  pr 
constitution  of  things,  that  order  and  distin 
should  be  kept  up  in  the  world,  we  shouJ 
happy  if  those  who  enjoy  the  upper  stations 
would  endeavor  to  surpass  othcra  in  yirt4 
much  as  in  rank,  and  by  their  humanity  ami 
descension  make  their  superiority  easy  and  m 
able  to  those  who  are  beneath  thiem,  and  if,  c 
contrary,  those  who  are  in  meaner  poata  oi 
would  consider  how  they  may  better  their  c 
tion  hereafter,  and  by  a  just  deference  and 
mission  to  their  superiors,  make  them  hap 


•  Vkl.  BpfettU  Xnchitld.,  espw  fl8b 
fWtoiLv,: 
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_  . jt  help  it  ifliawill  gire  you  my  persui 

fent  I  tman  yon  it  is  oot  in  his  power,  nnr  even 
1b  nj  own,  to  give  yon  my  heut.  Demr  Sir,  do 
bnt  ooBKidcr  the  ill-coMcquenee  of  such  >  match; 
yoa  an  dftj-fire,  I  twenty-one.  You  ie  a  man 
ol  basineaa,  and  inighlily  couvarflanl  in  arithme- 
lieud  making  calculationa;  be  pleased  therefore 
Id  conaidm'  what  praportian  your  RpiriU  bear  (u 
Mine;  mnd  when  you  have  made  a  just  etiimole  of 
tte  Decenary  decay  on  one  side,  and  the  redund- 
■aee  OB  the  other,  yon  wil 
Aapa  i*  such  lanniage 


aod  hi«  ring  to  a  ihaiper  at  play,  and  b*  haa  not 
oUempUd  to  make  ■  Tene  aince. 

"  But  of  all  coDtractiuua  or  eipedienli  for  wit,  I 
Bdmire  that  of  an  jugeniou*  projector  vhura  book 
I  have  Btien.  This  virluoao  b^ng  *  mathemati- 
cian, has,  accordiug  to  bin  taste,  thrown  the  art  of 
poetry  iuto  a  short  problem,  and  contrived  tablea, 
by  which  any  oue,  without  kuowiiig  a  word  of 
gTwnmw  or  sen™,  ma7  to  his  great  coiDfort  be 
ible  to  compose,  or  rather  to  erect,  Latin  rerves.* 
Sis  tables  am  a  kiud  of  poetical  logarithius,  which 
licing  divtili-d  iuto  Heveml  ■ijuarex,  and  all  in- 
Krit^  with  to  many  incoherent  words,  appear  la 
ihe  eye  Bomuwhat  like  a  fortune -Idling  screen. 
What  a  joy  must  it  be  to  tbn  unlearned  operator  (o 
inil  that  these  words  beior  carefully  eoUected  and 
,  rrittpn  down  in  order  accoraingto  the  problem,  start 
I  if  themselves  iuto  hexameter  and  pcntsineUir 
rerses  T  A  friend  of  niioe,  who  is  a  studuiit  in  aatro- 
j  lOgy,  meeting  with  this  book,  performed  tho  oper> 
I  ition,  by  the  rules  tliare  »et  down ;  he  showed  hit 
i  lerses  to  the  next  of  his  afquaiutatice,  who  hap- 
Dened  (o  uiidenttiuid  Latin:  and  beina  informed 
^ ■    ■  '"c'-Uj 


.  .  ,  ordingly.   This  ,.       ,j,j^ii^  ,  tempest  of  . -^   ^ 

wrhapa  is  such  lan^age  as  you  majnot  (Expect  ^^  ^        logeiheVwilh  a  translation,  to  u 

by  a  young  lady:  Irat  my  happmew  i»  at  slake.  ^  ^^  „„  P,,^  g,^„  printing,  and  waa  aup- 

■Rd  1  must  talk  plainy     J  mortal  iy  hale  you;  p.,^  t„  have  foretold  the  Wir?»l  stomi.t       "^ 


last  talk  plain  ,      .  ,  , 

ji  you  and  my  father  af^ree,  you  may  taki 

■a  or  leare  me:  but  if  you  will  be  so  p>od  ai 

"  Sir,  your  most  humble  Scrract, 

"HinaiKTTA." 


great  St . 

_    It  improvemeot   beyond   thi* 

would  be  that  which  the  late  Duke  of  Sucking- 
ham  mentioned  to  a  stupid  pretender  to  poetrv, 
Dutch  r--'----   -■-  -^-V.1-- 


as  a  project 

nuike  verses.     This  bring  the  most  compendi 
method  of  all  which  have  been  yet  proposed,  ma/ 
deserve  the  thoughts  of  our  modern  virtuosi  whs 
"Tlera  aresomanyartificea  andmodet  offalsel  pre  employed  in  new  discoveries  for  the  public 
vit,  and  such  a  variety  of  humor  discovtra  itself  ■  px>d;  and  it  may  be  worth  Hie  while  to  consider, 
HoBg  its  ToUries,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to '  vhethor  iu  an  island  where  few  are  coulont  with- 
cAauot  BO  fertile  a  subject,  if  you  would  think  fit  I  ant  being  thought  wits,  it  will  nut  be  ■  enmmoti 
toteniracit.    The  following  instancca  may,  if  you  ,  lienefit  that  wit,  oh  well  u  labor,  should  he  mada 
6t,  be  added  by  way  of  ^>pciidix  »  your )  cheap.    "  1  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant,"  etc. 
__ne«onIhat«ubu?ei. 
That  feat  of  poetical  activity  mentioned  by   "  Ma.  SrEtTT^nw, 
Ranee,   of  an  author  who  could  compose   two       -l   often  dine  at  a  gentleman's  honae  when 
hoadml  Teraes  while  ho  stiwd  upon  one  leg,  has  ,  there  are  two  young  l^ies   in    themsclvei  reij 
bMA  tntitatcd  (as  I  have  hoard}  bv  a  modern  wri- 1  agreeable,   but   very  cold    in   their   brhavior,  b*> 
Itr;  vho,  priding  himself  on  the  hurry  of  his  In- 1  cause  they  understand   mc  for  a  person  that  is  ta 
nation,  thought  it  no  smnll  aJJition  to  liis  fairn^  j  •  break  mj  mind,'  as  the  phrusc  is.  very  suddenly 
to  bare  each  piece  rniiiuted  with  llie  exact  number    to  one  of  Uiein.     But  I  take  thin  way  to  acquaint 

•(  boun  or  days  it  coit  him  in  the  composition .     '  .>    -  .  -       .    .   ^-  ■ !.■.    _...'!__»  .i.  — 

He  could  taale'no  praine  until  he  had  acouaintcd 
short  spare  of  time  be  had  dexerved 


bj  sod  was 


lyio  . 
lovewilh  eitliur  of  them, 
...  hopes  they  will  iiso  me  with  that  agreeable 
freedom  and  indiflereuco  which  they  do  all  tba 
rest  of  the  world,  aud  not  to  drink  to  one  anothar 
only,  but  sometimes  cast  a  kind  look,  with  thair 
""■  humble  Servant," 


■b^(  fra  and  Ink.  aDd  ttu*.  ud  plut:  Wi'i  I17, 

'This   was    tlie   whole   of  his    ombitiiin;    a 
Hwafere  I  cannot  but  think  the  flights  of  this 
n  be  oppowd  to  tliu.ie 
you  I»ve  olwerved  wi 
leligl        -   ■      -  - 

tf  tbnr  time. 

'I  have  known  a  ^ntlcman  of  auiithcr  turn  of 
bngr.  who.  despising  the  doiuh  of  an  author. 
ItTer  printed  his  Wurkf,  but  contracted  his  talent. 
•ad  by  the  liMp  of  a  very  fine  diammi.l  which  ho 
Wmonhis  little  6nKcr,  was  a  eoiisidcrable  pool 
•fon  glasa.  He  fand  ■  very  good  cpigmmmstie 
•it;  »JaA  there  waa  not  a  parlor  or  tavern  window 
VMn  ha  TJsiled  or  dined  for  some  years,  which 
did  Dot  rceniTe  some  sketches  or  memorials  of  it. 
Kwia  hi*  miattiTtune  at  last  to  lose  his  genius 


"  1  an  a  young  ^ntleman.  and  take  it  far  a 
liece  of  good-brecdLns  to  pull  off  my  hat  when  I 
ee  anything  peculiar^  charming  iu  any  woman. 


1   core  that 


whether  1  kiiu 

there  is  nothing  ludicrous  01  ... 
as  if  1  wi^ru  to  betray  a  woman  into  a  lialutatioQ 
by  way  of  jest  or  humor  ;  and  yet  except  I  am 
acquainlod  witli  her,  I  find  shu  ever^takes  it  fur  a 
rule,  that  she  is  lo  look  npiin  this  civility  and 
homage  I  pav  to  her  supiHisud  merit,  as  au  im- 
partiDcnce  orTorwordneKs  wliidi  she  is  to  obserra 
and  neglect,  I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  settle  tjia 
bt.ininess  of  salutation;  and  ph«se  to  inform  ma 
how  I  shall  resist  the  sudden  impulse  I  have  to 
be  civil  to  what  gives  an  idea  of  merit;  or  t«U 


utifldsl  Vvni^lbtf,  4  Sow  Viv 

int. 
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tlMse  cmtiires  how  to  behave  themMlTet  in  re- 
turn to  the  esteem  I  have  for  them.  My  affurtt 
are  snch  that  your  decision  will  be  a  favor  to  mc, 
if  it  be  only  to  save  the  unnecessary  expense  of 
wearing  out  my  hat  so  fast  as  1  do  at  present. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

"  T.  D." 
poerscRiPT. 

"  There  are  some  that  do  know  me,  and  won't 
bow  to  mc." 


No  221.]    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13, 1711. 

AbOTO 

Usque  ad  nml* ll(nu,  Sat  3, 1. 1,  t.  G. 

From  megs,  which  flnt  set  an  upon  Um  boani, 
To  appltfn  ripe,  with  which  it  last  is  stor'd. 

When  I  have  finished  any  of  my  speculations 
it  is  my  method  to  consider  which  of  the  ancient 
authors  have  touched  upon  the  subject  that  I  treat 
of.  By  this  means  I  meet  with  some  celebrated 
thought  upon  it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own   ex- 

Sreswd  in  better  words,  or  some  similitude  for 
le  illustration  of  niv  subject.  This  is  what  gives 
birth  to  the  motto  of  a  speculation,  which  I  rather 
choose  to  take  out  of  tne  poets  than  the  prose- 
writers,  as  the  fonncr  generally  eivo  a  finer  turn 
io  a  thought  than  the  latter,  ana  by  couching  it 
in  few  words,  and  in  harmonious  numbers,  make 
it  more  portable  to  the  memory. 

My  reader  is  tlierefore  sure  to  meet  with  at 
least  one  ^ood  line  in  every  paper,  and  very  often 
finds  his  imagination  entertained  by  a  hint  that 
awakens  in  his  memory  some  beautiful  passage 
of  a  classic  author. 

It  was  a  saying  of  an  ancient  philosopher,* 
which  I  find  some  of  our  writers  have  ascrioed  to 
Queen  Eiiasabi'th,  who  perhaps  mifht  have  taken 
occasion  to  ntpcat  it,  tnat  a  good  face  is  a  letter 
of  recommendation.  It  naturally  makes  the  be- 
holders inquisitive  into  the  person  who  is  the 
owner  of  it,  and  generally  prepossesKes  them  in  his 
favor.  A  handsome  molto  nas  the  same  effect. 
Beside  that  it  alwavs  gives  a  supernumerary 
beauty  to  a  paper,  anci  is  sometimes  in  a  manner 
necessary,  ^vheu  the  writer  is  engaged  in  what 
may  appear  a  paradox  to  vulgar  minds,  as  it 
shows  tnat  he  is  supported  by  good  authorities, 
and  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion. 

I  must  confess  the  motto  is  of  little  use  to  an 
unlearned  reader,  for  which  reason  I  consider  it 
only  as  "  a  word  to  the  wise."  But  as  for  my  un- 
learned friends,  if  they  cannot  relish  the  motto, 
I  take  care  to  make  provision  for  them  in  the 
body  of  my  paper.  If  they  do  not  undenrtand 
the  sign  that  is  hung  out,  they  know  very  well 
by  it  that  thev  may  meet  with  entertainment  in 
the  house;  ana  I  tlunk  I  was  never  better  pleased 
than  with  a  plain  man's  compliment,  who  upon 
his  friend's  telling  him  that  ne  would  like  the 
Spectator  much  better  if  he  understood  the  motto, 
replied  that  "  good  wine  needs  no  bush." 

I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  preachers  in  a 
country  towu,  who  endeavored  which  should 
outshine  one  another,  and  draw  together  the 
greatest  congregation.  One  of  them  being  well 
versed  in  tlie  Fathers,  used  to  quote  every  now 
and  then  a  Latin  sentence  to  his  illiterate  hearers, 
who  it  seems  found  themselves  so  edified  by  it, 
that  they  flocked  in  greater  numbers  to  this  learned 
man  than  to  his  rival.  The  other  finding^  his  con- 
gregation mouldering  every  Sunday,  and  hearing 
at  len^  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  resolved  to 
give  his  parish  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn ;  but  being 

•jkTlrtotle,or,aooording  to  MiM  Dlofeata    Se^  DIogmw 
iMrCini^  lib.  v,  cap.  1,  n.  XL 


unacquainted  with  any  of  Che  FMlien,  ke  dlgwtfld 
into  his  sermon  the  whole  book  of  Qua,  GemuB,  ad- 
ding however  such  explications  to  it  as  he  thotight 
iiiignt  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  He  aftei^ 
ward  entered  up<m  As  in  PrtttetUi,  which  he  ooo- 
verted  in  tlie  same  manner  to  the  use  of  hit  pariah- 
loners.  This  in  a  very  little  time  thickened  hit 
audience,  filled  his  church,  and  routed  his  antag»> 
nist. 

Tlie  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  bo  preva- 
lent in  our  common  people,  makes  me  think  that 
my  speculations  fare  never  the  worse  among  them 
for  Uiat  little  scrap  which  appears  at  the  head  of 
them ;  and  what  the  more  encourages  me  in  tha 
use  of  ouotations  in  an  unknown  tongue,  ia»  thafc 
I  hear  tne  ladies,  whose  approbation  I  value  more 
than  thai  of  the  whole  learned  world,  declare 
themselves  in  a  more  particular  manner  pleased 
with  my  Oreek  mottoes. 

Designing  this  day's  work  for  a  dissertation 
upon  the  two  extremities  of  my  paper,  and  having 
already  dispatched  my  motto,  I  shall,  in  tho  next 
place,  discourse  upon  those  8ln^le  capital  letteza, 
which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  it,  and  which  have 
afforded  great  matter  of  speculation  to  the  curi(M|a. 
I  have  heard  various  conjectures  upon  this  subject. 
Some  tell  us  that^C  is  tne  mark  of  those  papers 
that  are  written  by  the  cler^men,  though  ouicn 
ascribe  them  to  the  club  m  general:  that  the 
papers  marked  with  R  were  written  by  my  friend 
Sir  Roller ;  that  L  signifies  the  lawyer,  whom  I 
have  described  in  my  second  speculation ;  and 
that  T  stands  for  the  trader  or  merchant.  But  ike 
letter  X,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  some  few 
of  my  papers,  is  that  which  has  puzzled  the  whole 
town,  as  they  cannot  think  of  any  name  wUch 
begins  with  that  letter,  except  Xcnophon  and 
Xerxes,  who  can  neither  of  them  be  supposed  to 
have  had  any  hand  in  these  speculations. 

In  answer  to  these  inquisitive  gentlemen,  who 
have  many  of  them  made  inquiries  of  me  hj  let- 
ter, I  must  tell  them  the  reply  of  an  ancient  phi- 
losopher, who  carried  someUiing  hidden  under  hit 
cloax.  A  certain  acquaintance  desiring  him  to 
let  him  know  what  it  was  he  covered  eo  carofullyi 
"  I  cover  it,"  says  he, "  on  purpose  that  you  should 
not  know."  I  have  made  use  of  these  obscnie 
marks  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are,  pcrh^M, 
little  amulets  or  charms  to  preserve  the  paper 
against  the  fascination  and  malice  of  evil  eyes: 
for  which  reason  I  would  not  have  mv  reader  sur- 
prised, if  hereafter  he  sees  any  ox  my  papen 
marked  with  a  Q,  a  Z,  a  Y,  etc.,  or  with  tlie  woid 
Abracadabra.* 

I  shall  however  so  far  explain  myself  to  the 
reader,  as  to  let  him  know  that  the  lettere  C,  I^ 
and  X,  are  cabal  istical,  and  carry  more  in  them 
than  it  is  proper  for  the  world  to  be  acquainted 
with.  Those  who  are  versed  in  the  philosophyof 
Pythagoras,  and  swear  by  the  Tetrarchtys,  that  if 
the  number  four,t  will  know  very  well  Uiat  the 
number  ten.  which  is  signified  by  the  letter  X 
(and  which  has  so  much  perplexed  the  town),  hai 
in  it  many  particular  powers;  that  it  is  called  bj 
the  Platonic  writers  the  complete  number;  thai 
one,  two,  three,  and  four  put  together  make  up 
the  number  ten ;  and  that  ten  is  all.  Bat  theM 
are  not  mysteries  for  ordinary  readers  to  be  le( 
into.    A  man  must  have  spent  many  yean  in  hard 


*  A  noted  ehann  for  afniM:  ni&  to  hftve  been  tnnBltd  Ig 
SmUUm.  a  heretic  of  the  Moond  centaiy,  who  taosht  tta 
Terj  tuUime  inyitterios  were  contained  in  tlie  nuinber  HI 
(Tis :  not  only  the  days  of  the  year,  bnt  the  difRBreBt  orto 
of  oelealial  beings,  etc.),  to  which  nnmber  the  Hebrew  letlB 
that  oompoee  the  word  Abracadabra,  are  said  to  ammml. 

fSee  Stanley's  Lives  of  the  PhikMophmrs,  pegs  if?,  MiM 
1687,tdlow 
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gtiid  J  before  be  eaa  arrire  at  the  knowledg>e  of 
thrm. 

We  had  a  rabbinical  divine  in  England,  who 
was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Ebhcx,  in  Queen  Elis- 
abeCh'a  time,  tliat  had  an  admirable  head  fur  secrets 
of  thia  nature.  Upon  his  taking  the  doctor  of 
diTinity's  degree,  he  preached  before  the  univer- 
ait/  of  Cambridge,  upon  t)ie  first  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  "  in 
vhicb»"  says  he,  "  you  have  the  three  following 
vorda: 

'Adam,  Sheth,  Enosh.'" 

He  diTided  this  short  text  into  many  parts,  and 
by  discovering  several  mysteries  in  each  word, 
made  a  most  learned  and  elaborate  discourse.  The 
name  of  this  profound  preacher  was  Dr.  Alabas- 
ter, of  whom  tne  reader  may  find  a  more  particu- 
lar aoeount  in  Dr.  Fuller's  book  of  Englinh  Wor- 
thies. This  instance  will,  1  hope,  convince  my 
readcTN  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  fine 
writine  iu  the  capital  letters  which  bring  up  the 
rear  of  my  paper,  and  eive  them  some  sjitisfac- 
tion  in  that  particular.  But  as  for  the  full  expli- 
cation of  these  matters,  I  must  refer  them  to  time, 
which  discovers  all  things.— C. 


Ko.  aaa.]  Wednesday,  nov.  i4.  nii. 


Gtar  alter  ftntrum,  eurare,  et  ludore,  et  ungi, 
Fmfcnt  UcnxUs  pftlmetis  pingulbu* 


Wby,  of  two  bxoUiers,  od«  hi*  pleuore  Iotm, 


UoK.  2  £p.  U,  183. 

■ore  loTM, 
hli  gpoitM  to  Uerod's  fragrant  groTos.— Ceeecb. 

*  He.  BracTAToa, 

.  '*Thibx  la  one  thing  I  have  often  looked  for  in 
foar  papers,  and  have  as  often  wondered  to  find 
Myself  disappointed;  the  rather,  because  I  think 
it  a  aubiect  every  way  agreeable  to  your  design, 
md  by  being  left  unattempted  by  others,  it  seems 
WMrnd  aa  a  pruper  employment  for  you;  I  mean 
a  diaqniaition,  from-w hence  it  proceeds,  that  men 
of  the  brightest  parts,  and  most  comprehensive 
fcninay  c«)ropletely  furnished  with  talents  for  any 

Crinoe  iu  numan  affairs;  such  as  by  their  wise 
lona  of  economy  to  others,  have  made  it  evi- 
dent that  they  have  the  Justest  notions  of  life,  and 

flf  trae  sense  in  the  conduct  of  it ;  from  what 

aabappy  contradictious  cause  it  proci^eds,  that 
pcnoua  thus  finished  by  nature  and  hj  art,  bhouhl 
M  often  fail  in  the  manugiMnent  of  that  whicli 
ther  so  well  understand,  uud  want  the  address  to 
Biase  a  risht  application  of  their  own  rules.  This 
is  certainly  a  prodigious  inconsistency  in  beha- 
vior, and  makes  mucn  such  a  figure  in  morals,  as 
a  monstrous  birth  in  naturals:  with  this  difference 
•nlv,  which  greatly  aggravates  the  wonder,  that 
it  aappens  much  more  freauently :  and  wliat  a 
Ucmisn  diK.-fi  it  cast  upon  wit  and  learning  in  the 
general  account  of  the  world!  In  how  disadvan- 
Mgeoaa  a  li^ht  does  it  expose  them  to  the  busy 
daw  of  mankind,  that  there  should  Ik*  so  many 
iaitancPM  of  persons  who  have  mi  conducted  their 
lives  in  spite  of  these  transcendent  advantages,  as 
Kiiher  to  be  happy  in  themselves  nor  useful  to 
iWir  friends;  when  everybody  sees  it  was  entirely 
ia  their  own  power  to  be  eminent  in  both  these 
AtractfsrsI  For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  no  re- 
flection more  astonishing,  than  to  consider  one  of 
Utte  gentlemen  spending  a  fair  fortune,  running 
iacvtnrbody's  debt  without  the  least  apprehen- 
■OB  oTa  future  reckoning,  and  at  last  leaving  not 
anly  his  own  children,  but  possibly  those  of  other 
peouc,  by  bia  means,  in  starving  circumstances: 
iwla  a  fellow,  whom  one  would  scarce  suspect  to 
Wie  a  human  aoul,  ahall  perhaps  raise  a  vast  es- 


tate out  of  nothing,  and  be  the  founder  of  a  fami* 
ly  capable  of  being  very  considerable  in  their 
country,  and  doing  many  illustrious  services  to 
it.  Tuat  this  observation  is  just,  experience  has 
put  beyond  all  dispute.  But  though  the  fact  be 
so  evident  and  glaring,  yet  the  causes  of  it  are 
still  in  the  dark;  which  makes  me  i>ersuade  my- 
self, that  it  would  be  no  unacceptable  piece  of  en- 
tertainment  to  the  town,  to  inquire  into  the  hidden 
sources  of  so  unaccountable  an  evil. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant." 

What  this  correspondent  wonders  at,  has  been 
matter  of  admiration  ever  since  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  human  life.  Horace  reflects  upon 
this  inconsistency  very  agreeably  in  the  character 
of  Tigellius,  whom  he  makes  a  mighty  pretender 
to  economy,  and  tells  you,  you  lui^ht  one  day  hi*ar 
him  speak  tlie  most  puilosophic  tlun^  imaginable 
concerning  being  contented  with  a  little,  and  hia 
contempt  of  everything  but  mere  necessaries;  and 
in  hau  awcek  after  spend  a  thousand  pounds. 
When  he  says  this  of  hhu  with  relation  to  ex- 
pense, he  describes  him  as  unequal  to  himself  in 
every  other  circumstance  of  life.  Indeed,  if  we 
consider  lavish  men  carefully,  we  shall  find  it 
always  proceeds  from  a  certain  incapacity  of  pos- 
sessing themselves,  and  finding  enjoyment  in  tneir 
own  minds.  Mr.  Dryden  has  expressed  this  very 
excellently  in  the  character  of  Zimri : 

A  man  ao  Tarkmii  that  he  roem'd  to  bo 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome.    ■ 
Stiff  In  opinion,  always  In  the  wrong, 
Wait  ererjlhing  by  iitarts,  and  nothing  long! 
But  in  the  course  of  one  reTolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rnymiuK,  drinldng, 
Be^e  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking; 
BItfs'd  madman,  who  could  eTcry  hour  employ 
In  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  ex\joy ! 
In  squaudoring  wealth  was  hiM  peculiar  art, 
Kothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 

This  loose  state  of  the  soul  hurries  the  extrava- 
gant from  one  pursuit  to  anotlier;  and  the  reason 
that  his  expenses  are  greater  than  another's,  is, 
that  his  wants  are  also  more  numerous.  But  what 
makes  so  many  go  on  in  this  way  to  their  lives' 
end,  is,  that  they  certainly  do  not  know  how  con- 
temptible they  are  in  the  eves  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, or,  ralner,  that  indeed  they  arc  not  so 
contemptible  as  they  deserve.  Tully  says,  it  is 
tlie  greatest  of  wickedness  to  lessen  your  pater- 
.nal  estate.  And  if  a  man  would  thoroughly  con- 
sider how  much  worse  tlian  banishment  it  must  be 
to  his  child,  to  ride  by  the  estate  whicli  should 
have  been  his,  had  it  not  been  for  his  father's  in- 
justice to  him.  he  would  be  smitten  with  the  refieo- 
tion  more  deeply  than  can  be  understood  by  any 
but  one  who  is  a  father.  Sure  there  can  be  noth- 
ing more  afflicting,  than  to  think  it  had  been  hap- 
pier for  his  son  to  have  been  born  of  any  otlier 
man  living  than  himself. 

It  is  not  perhaps  much  thought  of,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  important  lesson,  to  learn  how  to 
enjoy  ordinary  lite,  and  to  be  able  to  relish  your 
being  without  the  transport  of  .some  passion,  or 
gratification  of  some  appetite.  For  want  of  thia 
capacity,  the  world  is  filled  with  whetters,  tipplers, 
cutters,  sippers,  and  all  the  numerous  train  ^of 
those  who,  for  want  of  thinking,  are  forced  to*be 
ever  exercising  their  feeling  or  lasting.  It  would 
be  hard  on  this  occasion  to  mention  the  hamilesa 
smokers  of  tobacco,  and  takers  of  snuff. 

The  slower  part  of  mankind,  whom  my  corres- 
pondent wonders  should  get  estates,  are  the  more 
immediately  fonncd  for  that  pursuit.  They  can 
expect  distant  things  without  impatience,  because 
they  are  not  carried  out  of  their  way  either  jpr 
yiolent  paasion,  or  keen  appetite  to  anything.   To 
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men  addicted  to  dclifrhtu,  basiness  is  an  interrup- 
tion; to  Riich  as  are  cold  to  delights,  business  is 
an  cntprtaiiinKsnt.  For  which  reason  it  was  said 
to  onn  who  commended  a  dull  man  for  his  appli- 
cation, "  No  tlianks  to  him;  if  he  had  no  business, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do." — T 


Ko.  223.]    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  15, 1711. 

0  miavii  nniinal  quft!em  te  dkam  boniun 
▲ntehac  fulMo,  UJc«  rum  i<lnt  pcliqairel 

Pans.,  ill,  I,  6. 

O  vwc^t  Mini !  how  ffood  munt  jau  haT«  boen  heretofore^ 
when  yiKir  romaiim  are  m>  delidoiul 

Wrkm  I  reflect  upon  the  various  fate  of  those 
multitudes  of  ancient  writers  who  flourished  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  I  consider  time  as  an  immense 
ocean,  in  which'  many  noble  authors  are  entirely 
swallc»wed  up,  many  very  much  shattered  and 
damaircd,  Bonic  quite  disjointed  and  broken  into 
pi(>ces,  while  some  have  wholly  escaped  the  com- 
mon wreck ;  but  the  numbt^r  of  the  last  is  very 
small, 

jippareut  rari  nantee  la  gurgiia  vasio. 

ViRO.  JEn^  1,  Ter.  122. 

One  hcrp  and  there  floata  on  the  vast  abjM. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there 
is  none  whose  fragpnents  are  so  bi>autiful  as  those 
of  Sappho.  They  give  us  a  taste  of  her  way  of 
writing,  which  is  perfectly  conformable  with  that 
extraordinary  character  we  iind  of  her  in  the  re- 
marks of  those  great  critics  who  were  conversant 
with  her  works  when  they  were  entire.  One  may 
see  by  what  is  left  of  them,  that  she  followed  na- 
ture in  all  h(>r  thoughts,  without  descending  to 
those  little  ]>4>ints.  conceits,  and  turns  of  wit  with 
which  many  of  our  modern  lyrics  are  so  misera- 
bly inf(.'ct<?cf.  Her  soul  seems  to  have  been  made  up 
oilove  and  poetry.  She  felt  the  passion  in  all  its 
warmtli,  and  dcscrilied  it  in  all  its  svmptoms.  She 
iscalle<l  by  ancient  authors  Uie  tentfi  mu$(>;  and  by 
Plutarch  is  compared  t(»  Oacus  the  son  of  Vulcan, 
who  breatlunl  <»ut  nothing  but  flame.  I  do  not 
know  by  the  cliaracter  that  is  given  of  her  works, 
whetlier  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that 
they  are  lost.  Thev  are  filled  with  such  bewitch- 
ing tenderness  and  rapture,  that  it  might  have 
bueu  daii;;on>us  to  have  given  them  a  reading. 

An  in<M»nstant  lover,  called  Fhaon,  occasioned 
great  calamities  to  this  ncH'tical  lady.  Slie  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  liim,  and  took  a  voyage 
into  Sicily,  in  pursuit  of  him,  lie  haviuff  with- 
drawn himself  tliither  on  purp<we  to  avoid  her. 
It  was  in  that  island,  and  on  this  occasion,  she  is 
supposed  to  have  made  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  with 
a  Irauslatiou  of  which  I  shall  present  my  reader. 
Her  Hymn  was  ineffectual  for  procuring  that 
happiness  which  she  praved  for  in  it.  rhaon 
was  still  obdurate,  and  Sappho  so  transported 
with  the  violence  of  her  passion,  that  she  was  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  pronifuitory  m  Acamania  called 
Leucate,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  little  temple 
dedicitcd  to  Apollo.  In  this  temple  it  was  usual 
for  df'>p:uring  lovers  to  make  their  vows  in  secret, 
and  afterward  to  fling  themselves  from  the  top  of 
the  precipice  into  the  sea,  where  they  were  soine- 
time.-ii  taken  up  alive.  This  place  was  therefore 
calU-d  the  Lover's  Leap;  and  whether  or  no  the 
fright  they  had  been  in,  or  the  resolution  that 
could  push  them  to  so  dreadful  a  remedv,  or  the 
bruises  which  they  often  received  in  tfieir  fall, 
banished  all  the  tender  sentiments  of  love,  and 
gave  their  spirits  another  turn;  those  who  had 
ukcn  thi«  leap  m-ere  obaerred  nerer  to  nlfjpM  iato 


that  passion.    Sappho  triad  the  eure,  but  perished 

in  the  experiment. 

After  haviuf^  given  this  short  account  of  Sap- 
pho, so  far  as  It  re-gards  the  following  ode,  I  ahui 
subjoin  the  translation  ef  it  as  it  was  scut  me  bj 
a  friend  whose  admirable  Pastorals  and  Winter> 
piece  have  been  already  so  well  received.  The 
reader  will  find  in  it  that  pathetic  simplicitj, 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  so  suitable  to  t£e 
ode  he  has  here  translated.  This  ode  in  the  Ors^ 
(beside  those  beauties  observed  by  Madam  Oaeier) 
has  several  hannonious  turns  in  the  words,  which 
are  not  lost  in  the  English.  I  must  further  add, 
tliat  the  translation  has  preserved  every  image  and 
sentiment  of  Sappho,  notwithstanding  it  has  all 
the  ease  and  spirit  of  an  original.  In  a  word,  if 
the  ladies  have  a  mind  to  know  the  manner  of 
writing  practiced  by  the  so  much  celebrated  Sap- 
pho, th(^  may  here  see  it  in  its  genuine  and 
natural  beauty,  without  any  foreign  or  alhcted 
ornaments. 

A  UTMN  TO  TENU8. 

OVKNin.  beauty  of  the  tkioh 
Tb  whom  a  thoaaand  templet  zlia, 
Gaily  &1m  in  gentle  emUea, 
Full  of  love-penilexfaig  wiles; 
0  fcoddeMi  from  mj  heart  remore 
The  waiting  oaree  and  pains  of  love. 

If  ever  tbon  halt  kindly  heard 
A  song  in  K>fl  distren  preferr'd, 
tuneiul 


PropHioas  to  my  .,mmm^^  .^w, 

0  gentle  goddees!  bear  me  now. 
Dmvnd,  thoa  hrlght^  Immortal  gnes^ 
In  all  thy  radiant  dianns  eonlba'd. 

Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jovs^ 
And  all  the  golden  roofii  above : 
Hie  car  thy  wanton  roarrowi  drew, 
llorering  in  air  they  lightly  flew; 
As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way, 

1  saw  their  qulrering  pinions  play. 

The  birds  dismissed  (while  yon  rsmaii^ 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  again : 
Then  you  with  looks  dlTinely  mild, 
In  every  h<«Tenly  feature  smil'd. 
And  aak'd  what  uew  eomjrfainta  I  wudm, 
And  why  I  called  you  to  my  aid? 

lIHiat  tnmj  in  my  boaom  rag'd. 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  a«uag*dt 
'H'hat  gentlo  youth  1  wonld  allnm, 
Whom  in  my  artAil  toils  secure? 
M'ho  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue, 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who? 

Though  now  he  shuns  thy  longing 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  di 
Though  now  thy  dTerings  he  des^se, 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sanlfloe; 
Though  now  he  ftune.  he  aooa  shall 
And  be  thy  vlalim  in  Us  tnm. 

Celestial  TUitMit,  once  more 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore  f 
In  pity  come,  and  ease  my  grioC 
Hring  my  dliitemper'd  kmI  relkrf^ 
Faror  thy  supnliant's  hidden  flro^ 
And  give  me  nil  my  heart  doidrea. 

Madam  Dacier  observes,  there  is  aoinethinff  ven 
pretty  in  that  circximstance  of  this  ode,  whemi 
Venus  is  described  as  sending  away  her  chariol 
upon  her  arrival  at  Sappho's  lodging,  to  denoti 
that  it  was  not  a  short  transient  visit  which  sb 
intended  to  make  her.  1'his  ode  was  preservM 
by  an  eminent  Greek  critic,  who  inserted  it  entir 
in  his  works,  as  a  pattern  of  perfection  in  th 
structure  of  it. 

Longinus  has  qn<ired  another  ode  of  this  gm 
poetess,  which  is  likewise  admirable  in  its  kiiW 
and  has  been  trantilated  by  the  same  hand  wit' 
the  foregoing  one.  I  shall  oblige  mv  reader  vil 
it  in  another  paper.  In  the  meanwiiile,  I  cuiim 
but  wonder,  that  these  two  finished  pieoea  fun 
neTer  been  attempted  before  by  any  of  our  ow 
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Ctfuutfjiuen.  But  the  trath  of  it  is,  the  eomposi- 
Kiona  of  the  mncients.  which  have  not  in  them 
nnr  of  those  unnatural  witticisms  that  are  the 
delight  of  ordinary  rendem,  are  extremely  difficult 
to  render  'into  another  tongue,  so  as  the  beau- 
ties of  the  original  may  not  appear  weak  and 
bded  in  the  tran8lation.--C. 


Ko.»4.]    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  16.  nil. 


■Polgenie  trahit  conf  trietos  glorU  cam 


Kon  minus  ignotos  generoab— ^IIok.  1  S»t.  tI,  23. 

ObalnM  to  bnr  shining  oar.  Fame  drawa  along 
With  aqiul  whlri  the  great  and  Tulgar  thmng. 

Ir  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of 
mankind,  and  endeavor  to  trace  out  the  principles 
of  action  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  think,  se<>ra 
highly  prubalile.  that  ambition  runs  through  the 
whole  bpocies.  and  that  every  man,  in  proportion 
to  the  vigor  of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  lesn  ac- 
tuated by  it.  It  is,  indeed,  no  uncommon  thing 
ti>  luei-t  with  men,  who  bv  the  natural  bent  of 
Ui«:ir  inclination^  and  without  the  discipline  of 
philosophy,  aspire  not  to  the  heights  of  puwer 
and  grandeur;  who  never  set  their  hearts  upon  a 
numerous  train  of  clients  and  dependencies,  nor 
other  gay  appeiKiages  of  greatness;  who  are  coii- 
U*nted  with  a  competency,  and  will  not  molest 
their  tninqiiillitv  to  gain  un  abundance.  But  it  is 
not  tlierefore  to  l>e  concluded  that  such  a  man  is 
not  aiubiiiimH;  his  dcsiref*  may  have  cut  out  an* 
other  channel,  and  detennined  him  to  other  pur- 
suits; the  motive  however,  may  be  still  the  same; 
t:id  in  these  caites  likewifto  tiie  man  may  be 
eqiLiliy  pushed  on  with  the  desire  of  diKtinction. 

ThuUKh  tiic  pure  consciouHnens  of  worthy  .ic- 
tiuiia,  abstracii'd  from  tlie  viewn  of  popular  ap- 
plaiiifc,  be  to  a  gimerous  mind  an  ample  reward, 
m  the  desire  of  distinction  was  doubtless  im- 
planted in  our  natures  as  an  additional  incentive 
to  exert  ourrtclvcs  in  virtuous  excellence. 

ThiK  p.x-isiou.  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  fre- 
quently perverted  to  evil  and  igiwblc  purposeH: 
so  that  w'v  ni:iv  account  for  many  of  th>?  exec  I - 
lc:icie-H  and  follies  of   lift;  upon  tnc  same  innate 

I  principle.  t4»  wit.  the  desire  of  iK'inif  remark  iihl'.-: 
ur  till*,  aM  it  has  \hxh  differently  cultivated  bv 
euueaiion.  nrudy,  and  converge,  will  briii)^  ft)rtn 
knitable  effects  as  it  fulls  in  with  an  ini^^Miuous 
dwpo«iition,  ut  a  corrupt  mind.  It  davn  aixord- 
inely  expre<<ii  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity  or 
K«ifii(h  cunning,  as  it  meets  with  a  good  or  a  weak 
uiiili'r<»taiidiiig.  As  it  han  b(*en  employiNl  in  eni- 
btdliithin'^  the  mind,  or  adoruin;;  the  outside,  it 
nrudiKni  ih*^  man  eminently  praiM^wortliy  or  f  idi- 
cakius.  Ambition  therefore  is  not  to  be  confiued 
buly  lo  one  pasMion  or  pursuit;  for  an  the  same 
humur.t  ill  coiisiitutioiiH,  otherwi>»e  different,  uifrct 
tlMf  bo>ly  after  difTi>rent  manners,  so  the  same  as- 
piring {irinciple  within  us  sometimes  breaks  forth 
Hpim  one  objt^t.  Mmierimes  upon  another. 

It  can  III  it  In*  doubti>d.  but  that  there  is  as  irn'at 
adotojre  of  elory  in  a  rinjj  of  wrestlers  or  eud^el- 
pUyem.  as  in  any  other  more  reiiinMl  c(mi{M*tilion 
PIT  suiAfriiihty.  No  man  that  could  av-<iid  it., 
vosld  fver  sutfer  his  head  to  I)C  broken  but  out  of 
I  principle  (»f  honor.  This  is  the  M'cn.-t  sjM'iuir 
uiu  pushes  tliem  Inrward;  and  the  superiority 
vhicb  Uiey  ^in  abi>vc  the  uiidi.stiiiii|^uish«*<l  nismy. 
doM  nitire  thiin  repair  thoH<^  wounds  tlu'v  have 
iMeived  in  the  comnat.  It  is  Mr.  Waller's  opin- 
ioa,  that  Julius  Cassar,  had  he  not  Ixten  ma<rcr 
if  tha  Roman  empire,  would,  in  all  probability, 
hara  made  an  excelleot  wrestler : 


Great  JuUnii,  cm  the  menntaiiia  brad, 
A  fluck  perhai*  or  herd  bad  led; 
lie  that  the  worhi  Kubdu'd,  had  been 
but  the  b«ft  wreiitler  on  the  green. 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the 
cidents  of  art  and  knowledge;  had  he  not  met 
with  thofee  advantages,  the  same  sparks  of  enmla- 
tion  would  have  kindled  within  him,  and  prompt- 
ed him  to  distinguish  himself  in  some  enterprise 
of  a  lower  nature.  Since  therefore  no  man's  lot  is 
80  unalterably  fixed  in  this  life,  but  tliat  a  thou- 
sand accidents  may  either  forward  or  disappoint 
his  advancement,  it  is,  methinks,  a  pleasant  and 
inoffensive  speculation,  to  consider  a  great  man  as 
divested  of  ful  the  adventitious  circumstances  of 
fortune,  and  to  brin^  him  down  in  one's  imagina- 
tion to  that  low  station  of  life,  the  nature  of  which 
bears  some  distant  resemblance  to  that  high  one 
he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus  one  may  view 
him  exercising  in  miniature  those  talents  of  nature, 
which  being  drawn  out  by  education  to  their  full 
length,  enable  him  for  the  discharge  of  some  im- 
portant employment.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may 
raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of  grealnesB, 
as  may  seem  e<|ual  to  the  possible  extent  of  hii 
improved  capacity. 

Thus  nature  furnishes  roan  with  a  general  ap- 
petite of  glory,  education  determines  it  t<»  this  or 
that  particular  object.  The  desire  of  distinction 
is  n<it,  1  think,  in  any  instance  more  observable 
than  in  the  variety  oV  outsides  and  new  appear- 
ances, which  the  modish  part  of  the  worla  are 
obliged  to  pn>vidc,  in  order  to  make  theniHelvea 
remarkable;  for  any  tiling  glaring  and  particular, 
either  in  U.>havior  or  a]>parel.  is  known  to  have 
this  good  effect,  that  it  catches  the  eye,  and  will 
not  suffer  you  to  pass  over  the  person  so  adorned 
without  due  notice  and  observation.  It  has  like- 
witHj,  uf>on  this  account,  l>eeii  frequently  resented 
as  a  very  great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  out 
of  a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  inuch  right  to 
be  there  as  his  neighbor,  because  it  sup|KiSes  the 
person  not  eminent  enoutr^li  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
To  this  passionate  fondness  for  distinction  are 
owing  various  frolic^ome  and  irregular  practices, 
as  sallying  out  into  nocturnal  exjihiirH.  breaking 
of  winSovis,  singing  of  catches,  beating  tlie  watch, 
gi'tting  drunk  twice  a  day,  killing  a  great,  number 
of  hor^'S;  with  many  other  enterj)rises  of  tlie  like 
fiery  nature;  for  c«^rtainly  many  a  man  is  more 
rakish  and  exlmvagant  than  he  would  willingly  be, 
were  there  not  others  to  look  on  and  give  their 
a])probati(»n. 

One  very  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  ab-suTd  ambition  that  ever  showed  itself  in 
human  nature,  is  that  which  ct>mes  ii[H}n  a  man 
with  experience  and  old  age,  the  season  when  it 
might  be  expecte<i  he  should  be  wisest:  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  receive  any  of  those  lessoning  cir- 
cumstances which  do,  in  some  measure,  excuse 
the  disorderly  ferments  of  youthful  Uhnxl;  I  mean 
the  passion  for  geltiiif^  nnnu'v,  exclusive  of  the 
chanu'ter  of  the  provident  fatfier,  the  affectionate 
huslNind,  or  the  generous  friend,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, for  the  comfort  of  honest  poverty,  that 
this  dt»sin*  reigns  most  in  those  who  have  but  few 
good  qualities  to  recommend  them.  This  is  a 
wtt!(l  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  soil.  Humanity, 
goodnature,  and  the  advantagi>s  of  a  liU'ral  cdu- 
cati«m,  are  incompatible  with  a\arice.  It  is 
strange  to  see  how  suddenly  this  abjirt  passion 
kills  all  the  noble  sentiments  and  generous  am- 
bitions that  adorn  human  nature;  it  renders  the 
man  who  is  overnm  with  it  a  peevish  ami  cruel 
master,  a  severe  parent,  and  unsociable  husband, 
a  disUnt  and  mistrustful  friend.    But  it  ia  more 
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to  the  present  purpose  to  eonsidor  it  as  nn  ab^iml 
passion  of  the  heart,  rather  thun  a.H  a  vicious  af- 
fection of  the  mind.  As  there  are  fnKjuent  in- 
stances to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so 
this  passion,  contrary  to  most  others,  afTt'cts  ap- 
plause, by  avoiding  all  show  and  appearance:  for 
tliis  reoj^on  it  will  not  sometimes  endure  even  the 
common  di'ceu^ios  of  apparel.  "A  covetous  man 
will  call  himftelf  poor,  that  you  may  soothe  his 
vanity  by  coutradicting  him."  Love  and  the  de- 
lire  of  glory,  as  they  are  the  most  natural,  ko  they 
are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the  most  delicate 
and  rational  passions.  It  iArue,  the  wise  man 
who  strikes  out  of  the  secret  paths  of  a  private 
life,  for  honor  and  dignity,  allured  by  the  splen- 
dor of  a  court,  and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public 
employment,  whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts 
or  no,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this  painted 
greatness  to  discern  the  daubing ;  he  is  then  de- 
sirous of  extricating  himself  out  of  the  hurry  of 
life,  that  he  may  pass  away  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  tranquillity  and  retirement. 

It  may  be  thougnt  then  but  common  prudence 
in  a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worse, 
Dorever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take 
up  again  with  pleasure;  and  yet  if  human  life  be 
not  a  little  moved  with  the  gentle  gales  of  hopes 
and  fears,  there  niay  be  some  danger  of  its  stag- 
nating in  an  unmanly  indolence  and  security.  It 
is  a  known  story  of  Domitian,  tliat  after  he  had 
possessed  him!«elf  of  the  Roman  empire,  his  de- 
sires turned  upon  catching  flies.  Active  and 
masculine  spirits  in  the  vigor  of  youth  neitlier 
can  nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest.  If  they  debar 
themselves  from  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  de- 
sires will  move  downward,  and  they  will  feel 
themselves  actuated  by  some  low  and  abject  pas- 
sion. Thus,  if  you  cut  oflf  the  top  branches  KtS  a 
troe,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  grow  any  higher,  it 
will  not  tlieri'fore  cease  to  grow,  but  will  quickly 
shoot  out  at  the  bottom.  The  man  indeed  who 
goes  into  the  world  only  with  tlie  narrow  views 
of  self-interest,  wlio  catches  at  the  applause  of  an 
idle  multitude,  as  he  can  find  no  solid  contentment 
at  the  end  of  his  journey,  so  he  deserves  to  mi^et 
witlt  disappiiliitments  m  his  way;  but  he  who  is 
actuati>d  by  a  noble  principle;  wliose  mind  is  so 
far  enlarged  as  to  take  in  tiie  prospect  of  his  C(»un- 
try's  good ;  who  is  enamored  with  that  praise 
wnich  is  one  of  the  fair  atlendants  of  virtue,  and 
values  not  those  acclamations  which  arc  not 
seconded  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  his  own 
mind ;  who  repines  not  at  the  low  station  which 
Providence  has  at  present  allotted  him,  but  yet 
would  willingly  aavancc  himself  by  justifiaole 
means  to  a  more  rising  and  advantageous  ground; 
such  a  man  is  warmed  with  a  generous  emulation; 
it  is  a  virtuous  movement  in  him  to  wish  and  to 
endeavor  that  his  power  of  doing  good  may  be 
equal  to  his  will. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  sent 
into  the  world  with  great  abilities,  is  capable  of 
doing  gn>at  good  or  mischief  in  it.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  care  of  education  Ui  infuse  into 
the  untainted  youth  early  notions  of  justice  and 
honor,  that  so  the  possible  advantages  of  good 
parts  may  not  take  an  evil  turn,  nor  be  perverted 
to  base  and  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  the  business 
of  religion  and  philosopny  not  so  much  to  ex- 
tinguish our  passions,  as  to  regulate  and  direct 
them  to  valuaolo  well-chosen  objects.  When  these 
have  pointed  out  to  us  which  course  we  may  law- 
fully steer,  it  is  no  harm  to  set  out  all  our  sail ;  if 
the  storms  and  tem|>est8  of  adversity  should  rise 
upon  us,  and  not  suffer  us  to  mako  the  haven 
where  we  would  be,  it  w^l  however  prove  no  small 
eimsolation  to  ut  in  these  circumstances,  that  we 


have  neither  mistaken  our  eonrae,  nor  fallen  lotr 
calamities  of  our  own  procuring. 

Religion  therefore  (were  we  to  consider  it  nc 
further  than  as  it  interposes  in  the  a&irs  of  thif 
life)  is  highly  valuable,  and  worthy  of  great  vene 
ration;  as  it  settles  the  various  pretensions,  and 
otherwise  interfering  interests  of  mortal  men»  and 
thereby  consults  the  harmony  and  order  of  the 
great  community;  as  it  gives  a  man  room  to  play 
his  ])art  and  exert  his  abilities ;  as  it  animates  to 
actions  truly  laudable  in  themselves,  in  their  ef- 
fects beneficial  to  society ;  as  it  inspires  rational 
ambition,  correct  love  and  elegant  desire.- 
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Nullam  numcn  abe»t  li  sit  pnadcnthur 


JuT.,  itet.  z,  86ft. 
Prudence  Rnppliea  the  want  of  eTcrj  good. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  if  tlte  minds  of  men  were 
laid  open,  we  should  see  but  little  difference  be- 
tween that  of  the  wise  man,  and  that  of  the  fool. 
There  are  infinite  reveries,  numberless  extrava- 
gances, and  a  perpetual  train  of  vanities  which 
pass  through  both.  The  spreat  difference  is,  that 
the  first  knows  how  to  picK  and  cull  his  thoughts 
for  conversation,  by  suppressing  some,  and  com- 
municatine  others;  whereas  the  other  lets  them  all 
indifferently  fly  out  in  words.  This  sort  of  dis- 
cretion, however,  has  no  place  in  private  conver- 
sation Wtween  intimate  friends.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  wisest  men  very  often  talk  like  the 
weakest;  for  indeed  the  talking  with  a  friend  is 
nothing  else  but  thinking  aloud. 

TuUy  has  therefore  very  justly  exposed  a  pre- 
cept delivered  by  some  ancient  writers,  that  a  man 
should  live  with  his  enemy  in  such  a  manner,  as 
might  leave  him  room  to  Dc«ome  his  friend;  and 
with  his  friend  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  be  b^ 
came  his  enemy,  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to 
hurt  him.  The  first  part  of  this  rule,  which  re- 
gards our  behavior  toward  an  enemy,  is  indeed 
very  reasonable,  as  well  as  very  prudential ;  but 
the  latter  part  of  it,  which  regaras  our  behavior 
toward  a  friend,  savors  more  of  cunning  than  of 
discretion,  and  would  cut  a  man  off  from  the 
gri*atest  pleasures  of  life,  which  are  the  freedoms 
of  conversation  with  a  bosom  friend.  Beside  that^ 
when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and,  as  the 
son  of  Sirach  calls  him,*  "a  bewrayer  of  secrets," 
the  worUl  is  just  enough  to  accuse  the  perfidlou»- 
ness  of  tlie  friend,  rather  than  the  iudiscreUoo  of 
the  person  who  confided  in  him. 

Discretion  does  not  only  show  itself  in  words, 
but  in  all  the  circumstances  of  action,  and  is  like 
an  under-agcnt  of  Providence,  to  guide  and  dired 
us  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the 
mind  of  man,  bat  there  is  none  so  u%ful  as  dis- 
cretion; it  is  this  indeed  which  gives  a  value  to  aU 
the  rest,  which  sets  them  at  work  in  their  proper 
times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the  adyantags 
of  tlie  person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  Withonl 
it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinenes 
virtue  itself  looks  like  weakness:  the  best  parti 
only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly  in  errava 
ana  active  to  his  own  prejudice. 

Nor  does  discretion  only  make  a  man  the  masta 
of  his  own  parts,  but  of  other  men's.  The  dis 
creet  man  finds  out  the  talents  of  those  he  con 
verses  with,  and  knows  how  to  apply  them  ti 
proper  uses.  Accordingly,  if  we  look  into  par 
tictumr  communities  anddivisions  of  mon,  we  oiq 
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that  it  is  tli«  diwreet  roan,  not  th«  witty, 

bor  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  who  guides  tfie 
eoiiTereation,  and  giren  measures  to  the  M>cietj. 
A  man  with  irreat  tidcuts.  but  void  of  discretion, 
is  like  Polypheiuus  in  the  fable,  strong  and  blind, 
endued  with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  want 
id  sight  is  of  no  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections,  and 
wanta  discretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great  conse- 
qnenoa  in  the  world ;  but  if  he  has  this  single 
talent  in  perfection,  and  but  a  common  share  of 
others,  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  in  his  particular 
station  of  life. 

At  the  same  time   that  I  think  discretion  the 
most  useful  talent  a  man  can  be  master  of,  I  look 
upon  cunning  to  be  tlie  accomplishment  of  little. 
mean,  ungenerous  minds.    Dii^retion  points  out 
the  noblest  ends  to  us,  and   pursues  the  most 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them. 
Cunning  has  only  private  selfish  aims,  aud  sticks 
it  nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed.    Dis- 
ovtion  has  large  and  extended  views,  and  like  a 
vell-fonued    eye,  commands    a  whole    horizon. 
Cunniuff  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that  dis- 
eoTcra  the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand, 
bat  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance. 
Discretion,  the  more  it  is   discovered,  gives  a 
f^ieatcr  authority  to  the  person  who  p4Nisesses  it. 
Cunning,  when  it  is  once  detected,  luses  its  furce, 
and  mauccs  a  man  incapable  of  bringing  about 
even  those  events  which  he  might  have  done,  had 
be  piisrit  only  for  a  plain  man.    Discretion  is  the 
perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the 
daticaof  life:  cunning  is  a  kind  of  instinct,  that 
•bIt  IfMks  out  after  our  immediate  interests  and 
veffare.  Discretion  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong 
icDse  and  good  understandings:  cunning  is  often 
to  be  nMst  with  in  brutes  themselves,  and  in  per- 
ms who  are  but  the  fewest  removes  from  them, 
lo  short,  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion, 
ind  mi^  paaa  upon  weaik  men,  in  the  same  man- 
ler  la  vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and 
pavitj  for  wisdom. 

The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet 
on,  makes  him  look  forward  into  futurity,  and 
couider  what  will  be  his  condition  millions  of 
igM  hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is  at  present.  He 
kbovs  that  the  misery  or  happineHs  which  are  re- 
lerred  for  him  in  another  world,  lose  nothing 
rf  their  r^ity  by  being  at  ho  gn*at  dihtancc  from 
Ua.  The  objects  do  not  appear  little  to  him  be- 
cttJit  they  are  remote.  He  considers  that  those 
^ciMxes  and  pains  which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  ap- 
pnach  nearer  to  him  every  moment,  and  will  be 
Ifttmtwiih  him  in  their  full  weight  and  measure, 
b  Biuch  as  those  pains  and  pleasures  which  he 
M«  at  this  very  int^tant.  For  this  reason-  he  is 
canfol  to  secure  to  himbclf  that  which  is  the 
PtDper  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  the  ultimate 
waign  of  nis  being.  He  carries  his  tliou^hts  to 
tbecnd  of  every  action,  and  considers  the  most 
^iiKsot  as  well  as  the  most  immediate  efTects  of  it. 
He  tuperMr«ltis  every  little  prospect  of  gain  and 
idvautarru  which  oners  itKcrlf  here,  if  he  does  not 
bd  it  consistent  with  his  views  of  a  hereafter. 
Intvord.  his  ho))es  are  full  of  inmiortality,  his 
icbnaes  are  lar^>  and  glorious,  and  his  conduct 
nitaUetu  one  who  knows  his  true  interest,  and 
ii3v  to  pursue  it  by  profHT  methofls. 

1  bave.  in  this  es^sav  upon  discretion,  considered 
>*both  as  an  aC4?onip1i>hnient  and  as  a  virtue,  and 
^H  then-htre  dcscriUil  it  in  its  full  extent;  not 
<<><!▼  as  it  is  conversant  alxiut  worldly  affairs,  but 
^U  regards  our  whole  existence;  not  only  as  it 
is  the  guide  of  a  mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  in 
fntcnf  the  director  of  a  reasonable  being.  It  is 
ID  Uus  light,  that  discretion  is  ruprcsentvd  by  the 


wise  man,  who  sometimes  mentions  it  under  the 
name  of  discretion,  and  sometimes  under  that  of 
wisdom.  It  is  indeed  (as  described  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  pnper),  the  greatest  wisdom,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  attain. 
Its  advantages  are  infinite,  but  its  acquisition 
easy ;  or  to  speak  of  her  in  the  words  of  the  apo- 
cryphal writ4fr  whom  I  quoted  in  my  last  Satur- 
day's paper,*  "Wisdom  is  glorious,  aiid  never 
fatlcth  away,  yet  she  is  easily  seen  of  them  that 
love  her.  and  found  of  such  as  seek  her.  Sha 
prevcnteth  them  that  desire  her,  in  making  her- 
self first  known  unto  them.  He  that  seeketh  her 
early,  shall  have  no  great  travel ;  for  he  shall  find 
her  sitting  at  his  doors.  To  think  therefore  upon 
her  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  whoso  watch- 
eth  for  her  shall  miickly  be  without  care.  For 
she  goeth  about  seeVing  such  as  are  worthy  of  her, 
showcth  herself  favorably  unto  them  in  the  ways, 
and  mecteth  them  in  eveiy  thought. "- 


No.  226.]     MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  19, 1711. 
Matam  eit  picturs  poema. 
A  pfcture  ia  a  poem  witliout  wonlf. 

fl  HAVE  very  often  lamented,  and  hinted  my 
sorrow  in  several  speculations,  that  the  art  of 
paintinu^  is  made  so  little  use  of  to  the  improve- 
ment ot  our  manners.  When  we  consider  that  it 
places  the  action  of  the  person  represented  in  the 
most  agn.'cable  aspect  imaginable,  that  it  docs  not 
only  expn^sA  the  passion  or  conceni  as  it  sits  upon 
him  who  is  drawn,  but  has,  under  those  featuras, 
the  height  of  the  painter's  imagination,  what 
strong  images  of  virtue  and  humanity  mi^ht  we 
not  expect  would  be  instilled  into  the  mina  from 
the  labors  of  the  pencil  ?  This  is  a  poetry  which 
would  be  understood  with  much  less  capacity,  and 
less  expense  of  time,  than  what  is  taught  by  wri- 
ting;  but  the  use  of  it  is  ^nerally  perverted,  and 
that  admirable  skill  prostitutcHl  to  tnc  basest  and 
most  unworthy  ends.  Who  is  the  better  man  for 
beholding  the  most  beautiful  Venus,  the  best 
wn)ught  B<icchanal,  the  images  of  sleeping  Cu- 
pids, languishing  Nymphs,  or  any  of  ttie  repre- 
sentations of  gods.  goduesKcn,  demi-gods,  satyrs, 
Polyphemes,  sphynxes.  or  fauns  ?  But  if  the  vir- 
tues and  vices,  which  are  sometimes  pretended  to 
be  represented  under  such  draughts,  were  i^ivcn  na 
by  tiie  painter  in  the  characters  of  real  life,  and 
the  persons  of  men  and  women  whose  actions 
have  rendered  them  laudable  or  infamous  ;  we 
should  nut  see  a  good  history  pi(*ce  without  re- 
ceiving an  instructive  lecture.  There  iitHids  no 
other  proof  of  this  truth,  than  the  testimony  of 
every  reasonable  creature  who  has  s(*i>n  the  car- 
toons ill  her  majesty's  gallery  at  Ilainpton-court. 
These  are  representations  of  no  less  actions  than 
tliose  of  our  blessed  Savior  and  his  npostles.  As 
I  now  sit  and  recollect  the  warm  inuii^cs  which  the 
admirable  Kaphael  had  raised,  it  is  impossible, 
even  from  the  faint  traces  in  on«;'s  memory  of 
wlijit  one  has  not  seen  these  two  years,  to  Ik?  un- 
moved at  the  horror  and  reverence  which  a])pcar 
in  the  whole  assembly  when  the  inercen.'iry  man 
fell  down  dead  ;  at  the  amazement  of  the  man 
born  blind,  when  he  first  receiv««d  sight ;  or  at  tho 
graceli*ss  indignation  of  the  sorcerer,  when  lie  ia 

•  Wl-«U(iin  nf  SoloDion,  rh«p.  tI,  vrr.  VJ— 1ft. 

fTlx-  Hiieculatiiiri  wmi  writU-n  witli  Uie  jrciicmu^  iIp^Itii  nf 
pn>iii'>tiii;r  a  nu)*^  rtptlon  juH  tlioii  M-t  on  r<Nit  fur  ImTltiicUia 
'•!irtiM»iiJi  i'T  l\n\\inf\  foniiHl  ond  «'n;:raT«l  by  ^=l■.;n^or  Mrula 
iVtri'znT,  wIki  Imd  boon  InTlteil  orer  f.fiii  lloino  tivm-Tonil  of 
tho  nnlH!ity.  mid  to  wbom  the  QiMon  had  glfon  her  IIomim 
for  tLat  puriwM. 
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Btnick  blind.  Tbe  lame,  when  they  first  find 
•Uvugth  in  their  feet,  stand  doubtful  of  their  new 
vigor.  Tlie  heavenly  apoatlen  appear  act  inn;  thean 
great  things  with  a  deep  aense  of  the  infirmities 
which  they  relieve,  but  no  value  of  theiuHvlves 
who  administer  to  their  weakness.  They  know 
themselveH  to  be  but  instrumentA  ;  and  thu  gener- 
ous diatn^s  they  are  painted  in  when  divine  hon- 
ors are  offered  to  them,  is  a  representation  in  tlio 
most  exquisite  degree  of  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
When  St.  Paul  is  preaching  to  the  Athenians, 
with  what  wonderful  art  are  almost  all  the  differ- 
ent tempers  of  mankind  represented  in  that  ele- 
gant auuience  T  You  see  one  credulous  of  all  that 
II  said ;  another  wrapped  up  in  deep  suspense ; 
anotlier  saying,  there  is  some  reason  in  wnat  he 
says ;  another  anirry  tliat  the  apostle  destroys  a 
favorite  opiniim  which  he  is  unwilling  to  give  np; 
another  wholly  couviuccHl,  and  holding  out  his 
hands  in  raptun* ;  while  the  generality  attend, 
and  wait  for  tliu  opinion  of  those  who  are  of 
leadin;^  characters  in  the  assembly.  1  will  not 
prc>lena  so  much  as  to  mention  that  chart  on  which 
IS  drawu  tlie  appearance  of  ourbloeiscd  Lord  after 
his  resurrection.  Present  authority,  late  suffer- 
ings, humility,  and  majestic,  dcsi)uiic  commuud. 
and  divine  K)Vo.  are  at.  once  seated  in  his  celestial 
aspect.  The  figures  of  the  eleven  apostles  are  all 
in  the  same  pansion  of  admiration,  but  discover  it 
differently  according  to  their  characters.  Peter  re* 
ceives  his  master's  orders  on  his  knees  witli  an 
admiration  mixed  with  a  more  particular  atten- 
tion :  the  two  next  with  a  mont  opi'n  ecstasy, 
though  still  cimstrained  by  an  awe  of  the  Divine 
presence.  The  beloved  disciple,  whom  1  take  to 
be  the  right  of  the  two  first  fi^uri>s,  has  in  his 
countenance  wonder  drownini  m  hive :  and  the 
last  personage,  whose  back  is  toward  the  specta- 
tor, and  his  side  toward  the  pref^enci*,  one  would 
fancy  to  \ie  St.  Thomas,  as  aoashed  by  the  con- 
science of  his  former  diflidence,  which  perplexed 
concern  it  is  possible  Raphael  thought  too  hard  a 
task  to  draw,  but  by  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
difficulty  to  descriW  it. 

The  whole  work  is  an  exercise  of  the  highest 
piety  in  the  painter  ;  and  all  the  touches  of  a  re- 
ligious mind  are  expressed  in  a  manner  much 
more  forcible  than  can  possibly  be  perfonned  by 
the  roost  moving  eloquence.  These  invaluable 
pieces  are  very  justly  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest 
a]id  most  pioiis  sovereign  in  the  world  ;  and  can- 
not be  the  frequent  object  of  every  one  at  their  own 
leisure  :  but  as  an  engraver  is  to* the  painter  what 
m  printer  is  to  the  .author,  it  is  worthy  her  maji's- 
ty  B  name  that  she  has  encouraged  that  noble 
artist.  Monsieur  Dorigny,  to  publish  these  works 
of  Raphael.  We  have  of  this  gentleman  a  piece 
of  the  Transfiguration,  wltich,  f  think,  is  held  a 
work  second  to  ntuie  in  the  world. 

Mcthinks  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  our  people 
of  condiiiim,  after  their  large  bounties  to  foriMgn- 
ers  of  no  name  or  merit,  should  they  overlook  this 
occasion  of  having,  for  a  trifling  subst'ription,  a 
work  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  v(  sense  to 
behold,  without  being  warmed  with  the  noblest 
sentiments  that  can  be  inspired  by  love,  admira- 
tion. Compassion,  contempt  of  this  world,  and  ex- 
pectation of  a  better. 

It  is  certainly  the  grvatest  honor  we  can  do  our 
country,  to  distinguish  strangers  of  merit  who  ap- 
ply to  US  with  modesty  and  diffidence,  which 
generally  accompanies  merit.  No  opportunity  of 
tnis  kind  ought  to  be  neglected,  and  a  modest  be- 
havior should  alarm  us  to  examine  whether  we  do 
not  lo?c  something  excellent  under  that  disadvan- 
tage in  the  possessor  of  that  quality.  My  skill 
ID  paintings,  where  oue  is  not  directed  by  tne  paa- 


sion  of  the  picture,  is  to  ineoamdenble,  Uiiii  f  am 
in  very  great  perplexity  when  I  offer  to  iptak  of 
any  performances  of  painters  of  landscapes,  build- 
iugs.  or  single  figures.  This  makes  me  at  n  loei 
how  to  mention  the  pieces  which  Mr.  Boal  cs« 
poses  to  sale  by  auction  on  Wednesday  next  in 
Chandos-street :  but  having  heard  him  commend- 
ed by  those  who  have  bought  of  him  heretofom, 
for  great  integrity  in  his  dealing,  and  overfaeani 
him  himself  (though  a  laudalue  paintKr)  aay, 
nothing  of  his  own  was  fit  to  come  into  the  room 
with  those  he  had  to  sell,  I  feared  I  should  loee  an 
occasion  of  serving  a  man  of  worth,  in  omitting 
to  speak  of  his  auction.-»T. 


No.  227.J     TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  30, 1711. 

Wretch  that  I  sm!  sh.  whither  ehaU  I  ico? 

Will  you  not  bear  me,  nor  rexsni  my  woe? 

ril  rtrip,  and  throw  mo  from  yon  ro^  m  hi^ 

Whrn  Oliibi  iiu  in  watch  the  nalT  frv. 

Should  I  be  drown'd,  or  'ecape  with  Urn  awsT, 

If  cur'd  of  loyoijou,  tjmnt,  would  be  gaj.r— naooB. 

Ik  my  last  Thursday's  paper,  I  made  mentioii 
of  a  place  called  The  Lover's  Leap,  which  I  find 
has  raised  a  great  curiosity  among  several  of  my 
correspondents.  1  there  told  them  that  this  leap 
was  uwd  to  be  taken  from  a  pronnontory  of  Leu* 
cas.  This  Leucas  was  formeny  a  part  of  Acar- 
nania,  being  joined  to  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land. 
which  the  sea  has  by  length  of  time  overflowed 
and  wa.shed  away ;  so  that  at  present  Leucas  in 
dividiHl  from  the  continent,  and  is  a  little  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea.  The  promontory  of  this  island. 
fn>m  whence  the  lover  took  his  leap,  was  formeriy 
called  Leucaie.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to  know 
both  the  island  and  the  promontory  by  their  mod- 
em  titles,  he  will  find  in  his  noap  the  aneieni 
island  of  Leucas  under  the  name  of  St.  Manro, 
and  the  ancient  promontory  of  Leacate  under  tbt 
name  of  the  Cape  of  St  Mauro. 

Since  I  am  engaged  thus   far  in  antiquilr,  I 
must  obi^erve  that  Theocritus,  in  the  motto  prefTxed 
to  my  pancr,  describes  one  of  the  despairinr  shep- 
henls  adaressing  himself  to  his  mistress  after  the 
following  manner :  "  Alas  I  what  will  beccnae  of 
me!  wretch  that  I  am!    Will  you  not  hear  me f 
I'll  throw  off  my  clothes,  and  tslae  a  leap  into  thil 
part  of  the  sea  which  is  so  much  frequented  by 
Olpis  the  fisherman.     And  though  I  should  ee< 
cant;  with  my  life,  I  know  you  will  be  pleaded  with 
it. '    I  shall  leave  it  with  the  critira  to  detenniM 
whether  the  place,  which  this  shepherd  so  pttitic- 
ularly  points  out,  was  not  the  above-mentioned 
Leucate,  or  at  feast  some  other  lover's  leap,  whid 
was  supposed  to  have  had  the  same  eflect.    I  can 
nctt  believe,  as  all  the  interpreters  do,  that  tfai 
shepherd  means  nothing  further  here  tlian  that  h 
Would  drown  himself,  since  he  represents  the  iaso 
of  his  leap  as  doubtful,  by  adding,  that  if  h 
should  escape  with  life  he  knows  his  mtntiei 
would  be  pleased  with  it:  which  is.  acoordin 
to  our  interpretation,  that  she  would  rejoice  an 
way  to  get  nd  of  a  lover  who  was  so  troubleeon 
to  ner. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  present  n 
reader  with  some  letters  which  I  have  reeeivi 
upon  this  subject.  The  first  is  sent  me  by  a  ph; 
Bician. 

"  Ma.  SPBCTAToa, 

"  The  lover's  leap,  which  you  mention  in  to 
223d  paper,  waa  generally,  I  believe,  a  veiy  ^ 
tual  cure  for  love,  and  not  only  for  love,  but  fori 
other  evils.  In  sliort.  Sir,  I  am  afhud  it  was  ap 
a  leap  as  that  which  Hero  took  to  get  rid  of  I 
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MHiMi  for  Lnoder.  A  man  in  in  no  danger  of 
MvmkiDg  h'w  heart,  who  breukn  his  necJc  to  pre- 
veot  iL  I  know  very  well  the  wonders  which 
aocieot  authors  relate  concerning  this  leap;  and 
in  paiticuiar,  tliat  rerv  many  persons  who  tried  it, 
€icap«d  not  only  with  their  lives  but  their  limbs. 
If  by  this  meais  they  irot  rid  of  their  love,  though 
It  may  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  the  reasons  you  ^ive 
for  it ;  whr  may  not  we  suppose  that  the  cold  bath, 
into  whicli  they  plungeu  themselves,  had  also 
■ome  share  in  their  cure?  A  K*ap  into  the  sea,  or 
into  any  creek  of  salt  waters,  very  often  gives  a 
new  motion  to  the  spirits,  and  a  new  turn  to  the 
blood ;  for  which  reason  we  prescribe  it  in  dis- 
tempers wliieh  no  other  medicine  will  reach.  I 
could  produce  a  quotation  out  of  a  very  venerable 
author,  in  which  the  frenzy  produced  by  love  is 
compared  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  biting 
of  a  mad  dog.  But  as  this  comparison  is  a  little 
too  coarw  for  your  paper,  and  might  look  as  if  it 
were  cited  to  ridicule  the  author  who  has  made 
use  of  it,  I  shall  only  hint  at  it,  and  desire  you  to 
consider  whether,  if  the  frenzy  produced  hy  these 
two  different  causes  be  of  the  sime  nature,  it  may 
not  yery  properly  be  cured  by  tlie  same  means. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Tour  moat  humble  servant,  and  Well-wisher, 

"JESOCLAPIUS." 

"  Mb.  SraCTAToa, 

"  I  am  a  young  woman  crossed  in  loye.    Hy 

ttBiT  is  yery  long  and  melancholy.    To  give  jrou 

die  ncadaoi  it :  A  young  gcntlemiin.  after  having 

Budc  his  applications  to  me  for  three  years  to- 

gcUMT,  and  filled  my  head  with  a  thousand  dreams 

of  happiness,  some  few  days  since  married  another. 

Vaj  Idl  me  in  what  part  of  the  world  your  pro- 

ttoofanr  lies,  which  you  call  The  Lover's  Leap, 

lad  vfielher  one  may  go  to  it  by  land  ?     But, 

tlatl  I  am  afraid  it  Kas  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  a 

vooan  of  our  times  would  find  no  more  n:Uef  in 

tddag  Bvch  a  leap,  than  in  singing  a  hymn  to 

VcDQiL     So  that  I   must  cry  out  with  Dido  in 

Ihy^flB'B  Yirgil : 

Ahl  emel  bcAV*o.  ttiat  nude  no  cure  lur  lore! 

"  Your  disconsolate  Servant, 

"  ArnsxAis.'* 

*MaRa  SncTATua, 

"My  heart  is  so  full  of  lofes  and  passions  for 
Xn.  Owinifrid,  and  she  is  so  pettish  and  overrun 
^ih  cholors  against  me,  that  if  I  had  the  good 
^»pincs8  to  have  my  dwcllin<;  (which  is  placed 
^ay  creat.  cranfather  upon  tlu'  pottoin  of  a  hill) 
lofirthcrdibtance  but  twenty  mile  from  the  lifer's 
I^ip,  I  would  indeed  indcafor  t(»  prcak  my  neck 
IJon  it  on  purpose.  Now,  good  Mister  Sjiictatur 
Of  Great  Pn  tat  n,  von  must  know  it  there  is  in  C.'ier- 
■ttonshire  a  fery  pijj  mount  a  in.  the  dory  of  all 
Vales,  which  is  named  Penmuittrnanns  and  you 
*a*t  also  know,  it  is  no  great  ji»Mrncy  on  foot 
fittcn  me ;  but  the  road  is  stony  and  l»ad  for  shoes. 
Kqv,  there  is  np«jn  Uut  foruheml  of  this  mountain 
itwy  high  rock  (like  a  pari5-h  stcj^ple),  that  com- 
cth  X  huge  deal  over  the  ^'oa  ;  so  when  1  am  in  my 
■B^Uncholies,  and  I  do  throw  mvsolf  from  it,  I  do 
faire  my  fery  good  friend  to  tolll  me  in  his  Spic- 
titnr,  if  "t  shall  be  cure  oTmy  griefous  lofes  ;  for 
tluit  It  the  sea  cleiu*  as  glass,  and  as  creen  as  a 
to.  Then  likewise  if  I  l>c  drown  and  prcak  my 
2^,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  will  not  lofe  me  aflcrwara. 
n*y  be  iipcedy  in  your  answers,  for  I  am  in  crcte 
wte,aod  it  is  my  te.sircs  to  do  mv  pusiness  with- 
Mt  km  of  time.  I  remain  with  cordial  afFec- 
&■>•»  your  CTor  lofing  friend, 

"  DAyxm  AP  SHmKTx." 


"P.  S.  My  law-suita  have  broaght  mo  to  Lon- 
don, but  I  have  lost  my  causes;  and  so  have  made 
my  resolutions  to  go  down  and  leap  )>efure  the 
frosts  begin;  for  I  am  apt  to  take  ailus.". 

Ridicule,  perhAps,  is  a  better  expedient  againsi 
lovo  than  sober  advice,  and  1  am  of  opinion  tlial 
i  Hudibras  and  Don  Quixote  may  be  as  effectual  te 
>  cure  the  extravagances  of  this  passion,  as  any  of 
I  the  old  philosophers.     1  hhall  therefore  publish 
I  very  speedilj^  the  translation  of  a  little  Greek  ma* 
,  nuscript,  which  is  sent  me  by  a  learned  friend.   It 
;  appears  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those  records 
'  which  were  kept  in  the  atUc  temple  of  Apollo, 
that  stood  upon  the  promoutoiy  of  Leucate.     The 
reader  will  nnd  it  to  be  a  sumuiary  account  of  se- 
yeral  persons  who  tried  the  lover's  leap,  and  of 
the  success  they  found  in  it.     As  there  seem  to  be 
in  it  some  aiiaclironisms,  and  deviations  from  the 
ancient  ortho^^raphy,  I  am   not  wholly  satisfied 
myself  that  it  is  authentic,  and  not  ratlier  tlie  pro- 
duction of  one  of  those  Grecian  sophisters,  who 
have  imposed  upon  the  world  several  spurious 
works  ol  this  nature.    I  speak  this  by  way  of 
precaution,  because  I  know  there  are  several  wri- 
ters of  uncommon  erudition,  who  would  not  fail 
to  expose  my  ignorance,  if  they  caught  me  trip- 
ping in  a  matter  of  so  great  momeut.- 


No.  228.]  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  21, 1711. 

Peminctatorcm  ftiglto,  nftm  garruIuB  idnn  wt 

Uoa.  1  £p.  xvUl,  O. 

Hi*  inqoiidtlTe  will  blab;  ftom  sucb  renrmin: 
Tbelr  l«akj  ears  no  socret  can  retain. — Sbaba. 

Thkee  is  a  creature  who  has  all  the  organs  of 
speech,  a  tolerably  good  capacity  for  conceiving 
what  is  said  to  it,  together  with  a  pretty  proper 
Iwhavior  in  all  the  occurrences  of  common  life: 
but  naturally  very  vacant  of  thought  in  itself,  and 
therefore  forced  Ito  apply  itself  to  foreign  assist- 
ances. Of  this  make  is  tliat  man  who  is  very  in- 
quisitive. You  may  often  observe,  that  though 
he  speaks  as  good  sense  as  any  man  upon  anything 
with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  he  cannot  trust 
to  the  range  of  his  own  fancy  to  entertain  him- 
self upon  tnat  foundation,  but  goes  on  still  to  new 
inquiries.  Thus,  though  y<iu  know  he  is  fit  for 
the  most  |>olite  converttation,  you  shall  see  him 
\*iry  Well  conti'nted  to  sit  by  a' jockey,  giving  an 
account  of  the  many  revolutions  in  his  horse's 
health,  what  potion  lie  made  him  take,  how  that 
agreed  with  him,  how  afterward  he  came  to  hit 
stomach  and  his  exercise,  or  any  the  like  imperti- 
nence; and  be  as  well  pleased  as  if  you  talked  to 
him  on  the  most  important  truths.  This  humor 
is  far  from  making  a  man  unhappy,  though  il  may 
subject  him  to  raillery;  for  he  generally  falls  in 
witJi  a  person  wliu  seems  to  Ix;  born  for  him,  which 
is  your  talkative  fellow.  It  is  so  ordered,  that 
lliere  is  a  secret  l)eiit,  as  natural  as  the  meeting  of 
different  sexes,  in  these  two  characters,  to  supply 
each  other's  wants.  1  hud  the  honor  the  otner 
(lay  to  sit  in  a  public  room,  and  saw  an  inquisi- 
tive man  look  witli  an  air  of  satisfaction  upon  the 
approach  of  one  of  these  talkers.  The  man  of 
ready  utterance  sat  down  by  him,  and  rubbing  his 
head,  leaning  on  his  arm.  and  making  an  uneasy 
countenance  he  began:  "  There  is  no  manner  of 
news  to-day.  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter 
with  me,  but  I  slept  very  ill  last  night;  whether 
I  caoght  cold  or  no,  1  know  not,  bul  1  fancy  1  do 
not  wear  shoes  thick  enough  for  the  weather,  and 
I  have  coughed  all  this  week.  It  must  be  so,  for 
the  coBtom  of  washing  my  head  winter  aad  sum- 
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mer  with  cold  water,  preTetits  any  injaiy  from  the 
season  eatoring  tiiat  way;  8o  it  must  come  in  at 
my  fi-cl;  l)iit  I  take  no  notice  of  it:  as  it  cumcH  so 
it  goes.  Most  ofouroviU  proceed  from  too  much 
tendi-nifss;  and  our  faces  are  naturally  as  little 
able  to  resiKt  the  cold  as  other  parts.  1  he  Indian 
answered  very  well  to  a  European,  who  asked 
him  how  he  could  ^o  naked:  'I  am  all  face.'" 

I  obsenrcd  this  discourse  was  as  welcome  to  my 
general  inquirer  as  any  other  of  more  consequence 
oould  have  been;  but  somebody  calling  our  talker 
to  another  part  of  the  room,  the  inquirer  told  the 
next  man  who  sat  bv  him,  that  Mr.  Such-a-onc, 
who  was  just  gone  froBi  him,  used  to  wash  his 
head  in  cold  water  every  morning;  and  so  repeat- 
ed almost  verbatim  all  tnat  had  been  said  to  him. 
The  truth  is,  the  inquisitive  are  the  funnels  of 
conversation;  they  do  not  take  in  anything  for 
their  own  use,  but  merely  to  pass  it  to  another. 
They  arc  the  channels  through  which  all  the  good 
and  evil  that  is  spoken  in  town  are  conveyed. 
Such  as  arc  t>fiended  at  them,  or  think  they  suf- 
fer by  their  behavior,  may  themselves  mend  that 
inconvenience,  for  they  arc  not  a  malicious  people, 
and  if  you  will  supply  them,  you  may  contradict 
anything  they  have  said  before  by  their  own 
mouths.  A  further  account  of  a  thing  is  one  of 
the  gratefulest  g(Mjds  that  can  arrive  to  them^  and 
it  is  seldom  that  they  are  more  particular  than  to 
aay,  **  Tfie  town  will  have  it,  or  1  have  it  from  a 
ffood  hand;  "  so  that  there  is  rtntm  for  the  town  to 
know  the  matter  more  particularly,  and  for  a  bet- 
ter hand  to  contradict  what  was  'said  by  a  good 
one. 

1  have  not  known  this  humor  more  ridiculous 
than  in  a  father,  who  has  been  earnet^tly  solicitous 
to  have  an  account  how  his  son  has  pasi^ed  his  lei- 
sure hours;  if  it  be  in  a  way  thoroughly  insignifi- 
cant, there  cannot  be  a  greater  joy  tlmn  an  inquirer 
discovers  in  seeing  hhn  follow  so  hopefully  his 
own  8ti>pR.  But  this  humor  among  men  is  most 
pleasant  when  they  are  saying  something  which 
IS  not  wholly  proper  for  a  third  person  to  hear, 
and  yet  is  in  itself  indifferent.  The  other  day 
there  came  in  a  well-dressed  young  fellow,  and 
two  genth>meii  of  this  species  immediately  fell  a 
whihp<!ring  his  pedigree.  1  could  overhear  by 
breaks,  '*Slie  was  his  aunt;"  then  an  answer, 
•'  Aye,  she  was,  of  the  mother's  side; "  then  again, 
in  a  little  lower  voice,  •*  His  father  wore  generally 
a  darker  wig; "  answer,  "  Not  much,  but  this  gen- 
tleman wears  higher  heels  to  his  shoes." 

As  the  inquisitive,  in  my  opinion,  are  such 
merely  from  a  vacancy  in  their  own  imaginations, 
there  is  nothing,  inelhinks,  so  dangerous  as  to 
communicate  secrets  to  them;  for  the  same  temper 
of  inquiry  makes  them  as  impertinently  commu- 
nicative; but  no  n)an,  though  he  converses  with 
them,  need  put  hiinsclf  in  their  power,  for  they 
will  be  contented  with  matters  of  less  moment  as 
well.  When  there  is  fuel  enough,  no  matter  what 
It  is. Thus  the  ends  of  sentences  in  the  news- 
papers, as  "This  wants  confirmation,"— '* This 
occasions  many  Kpeculation.s,"  and  "Time  will 
discover  the  event,  are  read  by  them,  and  consid- 
efod  not  as  mere  expletives. 

One  may  see  now  and  then  this  humor  accom- 
panied with  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowing  what 
t>asses  without  turning  it  to  any  use  in  the  world 
Kit  merely  their  own  entertainment.  A  mind 
which  is  gratified  this  way  is  adapted  to  humor 
and  pleasantry,  and  formed  for  an  unconcerned 
character  in  tne  world;  and,  like  myself,  to  be  a 
mer9  Spectator.  This  curiosity,  without  malice 
ur  Relf-iiilerest,  lays  up  in  the  imagination  amaga- 
xiue  of  circumstances  which  cannot  but  entertain 
when  they  are  produced  in  conversation.    If  one 


were  to  know,  from  the  man  of  the  first  qnallty  It 
the  meanest  servant,  the  different  intrij^es,  mbU- 
ments,  pleasures,  and  interests  of  mankind,  would 
it  not  be  the  most  pleasing  entertainment  imajpn»> 
ble  to  enioy  .so  constant  a  farce,  as  the  obserTing 
mankind  much  more  different  from  themsclvei  in 
their  secret  thoughts  and  public  actions,  thna  is 
their  nightcaps  and  long  periwigs  ? 

"  Ma.  Spectatob, 

"Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Caius  Gracchus,  tlie 
Roman,  was  freauently  hurried  by  his  passions 
into  so  loud  ana  tumultuous  a  way  of  spoUung^ 
and  so  strained  his  voice,  as  not  tooe  able  to  pio- 
ceed.  To  remedy  this  excess,  he  had  an  ingeni* 
ous  servant,  by  name  Licinius,  always  atteiraing 
him  with  a  pitch-pipe,  or  instrument  to  regulate 
the  voice;  who,  whenever  he  heard  his  master 
begin  to  be  high,  immediately  touched  a  soft  notfl^ 
at  which,  'tis  said,  Caius  would  presently  abate 
and  grow  calm. 

"  Upon  recollecting  this  story,  I  have  frequently 
wondered  that  this  useful  instrument  should  have 
been  so  long  discontinued;  especiodly   since  we 
find  that  this  good  ofiice  of  Licinius  has  preserved 
his  memory  for  many  hundred  years,  which,  me- 
thinks,  should  have  encouragea  some  one  to  re 
vive  it,  if  not  for  the  public  good,  yet  for  his  own 
credit.    It  may  be  objected,  Qiat  our  loud  talkeis 
arc  so  fond  of  their  own  noise,  that  they  would 
not  take  it  well  to  be  checked  by  their  servante 
But  granting  this  to  be  true,  surely  any  of  their 
hearers  have  a  very  good  title  to  play  a  soft  note 
in  their  own  defense.    To  bo  short,  no  Liciniui 
app(>aring,  and  the  noise  increasing,  I  was  resolyed 
to  give  this  late  long  vacation  to  the  good  of  my 
country;  and  1  have  at  length,  by  the  m*««»**i«* 
of  an  ingenious  artist  (who  works  for  the  Royal 
Society),  almost  completed  my  design,  and  shall 
be  ready  in  a  short  time  to  furnish  the  public  witi 
what  numU>T  of  these  instruments  tnej  pleaae 
cither  t-o  lodge  at  coffee-houses,  or  carry  for  thai 
own  private  use.    In  Uie  meantime  1  ahidl  p« 
th:it  ri>sptH:t  to  several  ^ntlemen,  who  I  know  wii 
be  in  danger  of  offending  against  this  instrument 
to  ^'ive  them  notice  of  it  by  private  letters,  ii 
which  I  shall  only  write, '  get  a  Licinius.' 

"  I  should  now  tnmhie  you  no  longer,  but  thi 
I  must  not  conclude  without  desiring  you  to  m 
cept  one  of  these  pipes,  which  sludl  be  idt  for  ye 
with  Buckley;  and  which  I  hope  will  be  serricei 
ble  to  you,  since  as  you  are  silent  yourself,  yc 
are  most  open  to  the  insults  of  the  noisy. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  etc* 

"  W.  B." 

"  I  had  almost  forgot  to  inform  you,  that  h  f 
improvement  in  this  instrument,  there  will  be 
particular  note,  wliich  I  shall  call  a  hush-nol 
and  that  is  to  be  made  use  of  against  a  long  stor 
swearing,  obsceneness,  and  tlie  like."  T, 
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Splrat  adhuc  amor, 
VIt unique  i-omuir-fl  c«lun*d 
JEoVim  tklibus  puollie.— Hqk.  4  Od.  ix,  4. 

Nor  Sappho'n  amorebu  flamen  demy ; 

Hor  living  roDcs  pirticrTe  thoir  obarmlnK  sii» 

Ilor  Terse  ftUl  breathes  the  p«*(kmii  of  Irar  haeit 


Amoxq  the  many  famous  pieces  of  mntiqn 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  thcr«  is 
trunk  of  a  statue  which  has  lost  the  arms,  Ii 
and  head;  but  discovers  such  an  cxuuisite  wc 
manship  in  what  remaflis  of  it,  tliat  llichael , 
gelo  declared  he  had  learned  his  whole  art  tnm 
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Im^mA  hi  itaaied  it  n  tttratiTely,  fhat  lu)  made 
■oat  of  hia  RUtuea,  and  even  his  pictares,  in  that 
gamo,  lo  make  use  of  the  Italian  phrase;  for 
whieb  reason  this  maimed  statue  is  stiU  called 
Michael  Ang«lo's  school. 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  design  for  the 
snkject  of  this  paper,  is  in  as  great  reputation 
among  the  poets  and  criticSp  as  the  matiiated  figure 
aboTe -mentioned  is  among  the  statuaries  and 
painters.  Sereral  of  our  countrymen,  and  Mr. 
bryden  in  particular,  seem  very  often  to  hare  co- 
pied after  it  in  their  dramatic  writings,  and  in 
tlieir  poems  upon  Iotc. 

Whaterer  might  haTe  heen  the  occasion  of  this 
ode,  the  Englian  reader  will  enter  into  the  beauties 
of  it,  if  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in 
the jpenon  of  a  lover  sitting  by  his  mistress.  I 
shall  set  to  view  three  different  copies  of  this 
beaotiful  original;  the  first  is  a  translation  by  Ca- 
talloa,  Uie  second  by  Monsieur  BoiWau,  and  the 
laat  by  a  gentleman  whose  translation  of  the 
Hymn  to  Venus  has  been  so  deservedly  admired.* 

AD  LKSBIAM. 

Ill*  ml  psr  MM  (too  Tkletur, 
Ilia,  ii  nil  Mk  f  opermre  diroa, 
Qnl  Mdnu  aarMpus  Idantldem  tt 

Spectet,  ct  audit 

Duke  ridentam;  minro  qood  omnia 
Brl|4t  aanaua  mfhi :  nam  rimul  ta 
iMiay  adapazl,  nlhU  ai«t  anpar  ml 

Qiud  Utquar  OMOU. 

UaKom  Md  iofpat:  tanuM  anb  artna 
Flamraadlmanat:  aonlta  raopta 
naalant  anna:  gamini  tagonter 

Lamina  nocta. 

Hy  learned  reader  will  know  very  well  the 
remaon  why  one  of  these  verses  is  printed  in  Italic 
lett«n;t  and  if  he  compares  this  translation  with 
the  original,  will  find  mat  the  three  first  stanzad 
are  rendered  almost  word  for  word,  and  not  only 
with  the  aame  elegance,  but  with  the  same  short 
tarn  of  expression  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
Greek,  and  so  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  ode.  I 
cannot  imagine  for  what  reason  Madam  Dacier 
has  told  u4,  that  this  ode  of  Sappho  is  preserved 
entire  in  I»nginus,  since  it  is  raanifcHt  t^  any  one 
who  looks  into  that  author's  quotation  of  it,  that 
there  must  at  lea.st  have  boen  another  stanza, 
which  is  not  tran'^raitted  to  us. 

The  second  translation  of  this  fragment  which 
I  shall  here  cite,  is  that  of  Monsieur  Boilcau. 

Renirax !  qui  pr»9  da  tol,  pour  toi  Mula  aoupire : 
Qal  jmilt  du  plai«ir  de  t'ciilen Jre  parler : 
^oi  ta  Tutt  quelqarfobi  doucement  lui  aouiira: 
Lh  Uicux,  dana  acm  bvnhaur,  peuTcntrila  I'ttgaler? 

Js  aena  de  vrine  an  vcina  ana  anbtlla  flamma 
Oowir  par  tout  mon  oorp*,  id-tot  quo  Ja  ta  Toia : 
KS  daa**  l«a  doux  tranaporta,  ou  a'eirare  mon  ame, 
la  ae  a<;aaroi«  tn^aTer  de  langoa,  nl  da  toIx. 

Vn  Bua^  confus  m  rapand  ^ur  ma  Tue, 

Ja  n'antena  plua.  }e  tombe  «n  de  dnurm  langnvnn ; 

St  pal«.  *«aa  lialcinc,  Interktite,  e!i)K>rdue, 

Ub  frfnMm  me  aaL*>lt,  Ja  tremble,  Ja  me  maura. 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  rather  an  imita- 
tion than  a  translation.  The  circunistanceH  do  not 
lie  so  thick  together  and  folluw  one  another  with 
that  vehemence  and  emotion  as  in  the  original. 
In  ahort*  Monsieur  Boileau  has  t^iven  us  all  the 
poetry^but  not  all  the  passion  of  this  famouM  fmg- 
Bwnt.  I  shall,  in  the  last  place,  present  my  reader 
with  tho  English  translation. 


^MiiUpa. 

tit  Is  waallnx  in  tba  old  eoplM.  and  haa  bean  aupplied  by 
■■pHlais  aa  abora.  But  In  a  cuiioua  edillun  of  Catullu.-*, 
fiHahs*  •!  VvBln  la  173M.  Mid  to  ba  printad  from  an  an- 
ama  Ma,  nev^disBovavad,  tkk  Una  ta  givan  thua:  **  Kaca 
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Bta*  as  th*  iBmoftil  flDds  ta  hi^ 
TlM  voaUi  who  fondly  alta  by  tlia^ 
And  naan  and  aeM  tuM  all  tha  whlto 
Softly  BpMJi  and  awMtly  arnUa. 

*TwM  thta  dapriv'd  my  aool  ct  n^ 
And  rrniaad  auch  tumulta  in  my  toaait; 
Vor  whUa  I  gaa'd.  In  transport  toat. 
My  braath  wm  gona,  my  toIm  wm  loati 

My  boaom  glow'd;  tha  anbtlla  llama 
Ban  quick  throu|^  all  my  vital  firama: 
<yar  my  dim  otm  a  dark  nam  hang; 
My  aara  with  £m>Uow  munnura  rung. 

In  dewy  dampa  my  llmba  ware  chlll'd; 
My  blood  with  ganUe  horron  thriU'd; 
My  laabla  pnlM  forgot  to  play; 
I  mintad,  aank,  and  diad  away. 

Instead  of  giving  anj  character  of  this  lalt 
translation,  I  shall  desire  ray  learned  reader  to 
look  into  the  criticisms  which  Longinus  has  made 
upon  the  original.  By  that  means  he  will  know 
to  which  of  Uie  translations  he  ought  to  give  tha 
preference.  I  shall  only  add,  that  this  translation 
IS  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  Sappho,  and  aa 
near  the  Greek  as  the  genius  of  our  language  will 
possibly  sufVier. 

Longinus  has  observed,  that  this  description  of 
love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and 
that  all  the  circumstances,  which  follow  one  an« 
other  In  such  a  hurry  of  sentiments,  notwithstand- 
ing  they  appear  repugnant  to  each  other,  are  really 
such  as  happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love. 

I  wonder  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or  editore, 
through  whose  hands  this  ode  has  passed,  haa 
taken  occasion  from  it  to  mention  a  circunistanoa 
related  by  Plutarch.  That  author,  in  the  famous 
story  of  Antiochus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Strato- 
nice,  his  mother-in-law,  and  (not  daring  to  dis* 
cover  his  passion)  pretended  to  be  confined  to  hia 
bed  by  sickness,  tells  us,  that  Erasistratus,  the 
physician,  found  out  the  nature  of  his  distemper 
ny  those  symptoms  of  love  which  he  had  learned 
from  Sapplio  s  writings.  Stratouice  was  in  the 
room  of  the  love-sick  prince,  when  these  symp- 
toms discovered  themselves  to  his  physician;  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  very  different 
from  those  which  Sappho  here  describes  in  a 
lover  sitting  bv  his  mistress.  The  story  of  Antio- 
chus, is  so  well  known,  that  I  need  not  add  Uie 
sequel  of  it,  which  iias  no  relation  to  my  present 
subject.— C. 
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IIomlnM  ad  daoa  nulla  ra  propius  aooadant,  quam  aalntam 
hominibua  dando.— Tull. 

Men  rcucmble  the  goda  in  nothing  ao  much,  aa  in  dolag 
good  to  their  fellow-creaturea. 

Human  nature  appeare  a  very  deformed,  or  a 
very  beautiful  object,  according  to  the  different 
liehts  in  which  it  is  viewed.  When  we  see  men 
of  inflamed  passions,  or  of  wicked  designs,  tearing 
one  another  to  pieccji  by  open  violence,  or  under- 
mining each  other  by  secret  tn*achury ;  when  we 
observe  base  and  narrow  ends  pursued  by  igno* 
'  iniui(»us  and  dishonest  means;  when  we  behold 
men  mixed  in  society  as  if  it  were  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  it;  we  are  even  ashamed  of  our  spcciea. 
and  out  of  humor  with  our  own  lK*ing.  But  in^ 
another  light,  when  we  behold  them  mild,  good, 
and  Ijenevvlent,  full  of  a  genenuis  r(>f;ard  for  the- 
public  prosperity,  compassionating  each  other's 
distresses,  and  relieving  each  other's  wants,  we 
can  hardly  believe  tliey  are  creatures  of  ilie  same 
kind.  In  this  view  they  appear  gods  to  each* 
other,  in  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  power,  thai 
of  doing  good;  and  tlie  greatest  compliment  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  make  to  our  own  bein^ 
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has  been  by  calliDg  this  diapmiition  of  mind  hu- 
mauity.  We  cannot  but  obaerre  a  pleasure  aris- 
ing in  our  own  breast  upon  the  seeing  or  hearing 
of  a  generous  action,  e^en  when  we  are  wholly 
disinterested  in  it.  1  cannot  give  a  more  proper 
instance  of  this,  than  by  a  letter  from  Pliny,  in 
which  he  recommends  a  friend  in  the  most  hand- 
some manner,  and  methiuks  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  know  the  success  of  this  epistle,  though 
each  party  concerned  in  it  has  been  so  many  hun- 
dred years  in  his  gra?e. 

"To  Maximus. 

"  What  I  should  gladly  do  for  any  friend  of 
Tours,  I  think  I  may  now  with  confidence  request 
lor  a  friend  of  mine.  Arrianus  Maturius  is  the 
most  considerable  man  in  his  country:  when  I 
call  him  so,  I  do  not  speak  with  relation  to  his 
fortune,  thoug^h  that  is  very  plentiful,  but  to  his 
integrity,  justice,  gravity,  ana  prudence;  his  ad- 
rice  is  ub^ul  to  me  in  business,  and  his  judgment 
in  matters  of  learning.  His  fidelity,  truth,  and 
cood  understanding,  are  very  great;  beside  this,  he 
loves  me  as  you  do,  than  which  I  cannot  say  any- 
thing that  signifies  a  wanner  affliction,  lie  has 
nothing  that's  aspiring ;  and,  though  he  mi^ht 
rise  to  the  hij^hest  order  of  nobility,  he  keeps  him- 
lelf  in  an  inferior  rank :  yet  I  think  myself 
bound  to  use  my  endeavors  to  servo  and  promote 
him;  and  woulu  therefore  find  the  means  of  add- 
ing something  to  hia  honors  while  he  neitlier  ex- 
pects nor  knows  it,  nay,  though  he  should  refuse 
iL  Something,  in  sliort,  1  would  have  for  him 
that  may  be  honorable,  but  not  troublesome ; 
•and  I  entreat  that  you  will  procure  him  the  fintt 
thing  of  this  kind  Uiat  offers,  by  which  you  will 
not  only  oblige  me,  but  him  also;  for  though  he 
does  not  covet  it,  I  know  ho  will  be  as  mteful 
in  acknowledging  your  favor  as  if  he  had  asked 
it.*' 

"Ma.  Spectatob, 

"  The  reflections  in  some  of  your  papers  on  the 
servile  manner  of  education  now  m  use,  have 
given  birth  to  an  ambition,  which,  unless  you  dis- 
countenance it,  will,  I  doubt,  engage  me  in  a  very 
difficult,  though  not  ungrateful  adventure.  I  am 
about  to  undertake,  for  the  sake  of  the  British 
youth,  to  instruct  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
most  dangerous  page  in  Virgil  or  Homer  may  bo 
read  by  them  with  much  pleasure,  and  with  per- 
fect safety  to  their  persons. 

**  Could  I  prevail  so  far  as  to  be  honored  with 
the  protection  of  some  few  of  them  (for  I  am  not 
hero  enough  to  rescue  many),  my  dcsi^  is  to  re- 
tire witli  ttiem  to  an  agreeable  solituue,  though 
within  the  neighborhood  of  a  city,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  their  being^  instructed  in  music,  danc- 
ing, drawing,  designing,  or  any  other  such  accom- 
plishments, which  it  is  conceived  may  make  as 
proper  diversions  for  them,  and  almost  as  plea- 
aaut,  as  the  little  sordid  games  which  dirty  scnool- 
bo}r8  are  so  much  delighted  with.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined,  how  such  a  pretty  society,  convers- 
ing witn  none  beneath  themselves,  and  sometimes 
admitted,  as  perhaps  not  unentertaining  parties, 
•  among  better  compiany  commended  and  caressed 
for  their  little  performances,  and  turned  by  such 
'Conversations  to  a  certain  gallantry  of  soul,  might 
'be  brought  early  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
most  ponta  English  writers.  This  having  given 
them  some  tolerable  taste  of  books,  they  would 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  Latin  tongue  by 
methods  far  eaaier  Uian  those  in  Lilly,  with  as 
■little  difficulty  or  reluctance  as  young  ladies  learn 
to  speak  French,  or  to  sing  Italian  operas.  When 
thoj  had  adyanced  thoa  hr  it  would  be  time  to 


form  their  taste  lomethinff  mora  exactly.     Oia 
that  had  any  true  relish  tor  fine  wriiinff,  mig^ 
with  great  pleasure  both  to  himself  and  them,  ran 
over  together  with  them  the  bi«t  Roman  hiafeo- 
rians,  ixj^ts,  and  orators,  and  point  out  their  mora 
remarkable  beauties;  give  them  a  short  scheme  of 
chronology,  a  little  view  of  geography,  medals, 
astronomy,  or  what  else  might  best  feed  the  busy 
inquisitive  humor  so  natuial  to  that  age.    Such 
of  them  as  had  the  least  spark  of  genius,  when 
was  once  awakened  by  the  shining  thoughm  and 
great  sentiments  of  those  admired  writers,  could 
not,  I  believe,  be  easily  withheld  from  attemptisg 
that  more  difficult  sister  language,  whose  ezaited 
beauties  they  would  have  heard  so  oft^  celebrated 
as  tlie  pride  and  wonder  of  the  whole  learned 
world.    In  the  meanwhile,  it  would  be  requisite 
to  exercise  their  style  in  writing  any  little  pieces 
that  ask  more  of  fancy  tlian  of  judgment:  and 
that  frequently  in  their  native  language ;  whieh 
every  one  metninks  should  be  most  concerned  to 
cultivate,  twpccially  letters,  in  which  a  gentleman 
must  have  so  frequent  occasions  to  distinguish 
himself.     A  set  of  genteel  good-natured  youthv 
fallen  into  such  a  manner  of  life,  would  form  al* 
most  a  little  academy,  and  doubtless  prove  ac 
such  contemptible  companions,  as  might  notofter 
tempt  a  wiser  man  to  mingle  himself  in  their  di 
versions,  and  draw  them  into  such  serious  sport! 
as  might  prove  nothii)K  less  instructing  than  tfai 
gravest  lessons.    1  doubt  not  but  it  might  be  mad 
some  of  their  favorite  plays,  to  contend  which  o; 
them  should  recite  a  beautiful  part  of  a  poem  c 
oration  most  gracefully,  or  sometimes  to  join  i 
acting  a  scene  in  Terence,  Sophocles,  or  our  ow 
Shakspeare.    The  cause  of  liiio  might  again  b 
pleaded  before  more  favorable  judges,  UBsar 
second  time  be  taught  to  tremble,  and  another  rai 
of  Atlienians  be  afresh  enraged  at  the  ambition  ( 
another  Philip.    Amidst  these  noble  amusement 
we  could  hope  to  see  the  early  dawnings  of  tin 
imagination  daily  brighten  into  sense,  their  inn 
cence  improve  into  virtue,  and  their  inespa 
enced  good  nature  directed  to  a  generous  love  ( 
their  country. 
T.  "  I  am,"  etc. 
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O  modesty!  0  pletjl 

Looking  over  the  letters  which  I  have  lat 
received  from  my  correspondents,  I  met  with 
following  one,  wiiich  is  written  with  such  a  sp 
of  politeness,  that  1  could  not  but  be  very  m^ 
pleased  with  it  myself,  and  question  not  bu 
will  bo  as  acceptalne  to  the  reader. 

"Ma.  SpjECTAToa, 

"  You,  who  arc  no  stranger  to  public  assemb' 
cannot  but  have  observed  the  awe  they  often  st 
on  such  as  are  obliged  to  exert  any  talent  bf 
them.  This  is  a  sort  of  elegant  distress,  tow] 
ingenuous  minds  are  the  most  liable,  and  : 
therefore  deserve  some  remarks  in  your  pi 
Many  a  brave  fellow,  who  h^s  put  his  enen 
flight  in  the  field,  has  been  in  the  utmoet  disc 
upon  making  a  speech  before  a  body  of  his  M 
at  home.  One  would  think  there  was  some ' 
of  fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of 

Fie,  when  darting  all  together  upon  one  pe 
have  seen  a  new  actor  in  a  tragedy  so  boun 
by  it  as  to  be  scarce  able  to  speak  or  more 
have  expected  he  would  have  died  abofv 
acts  beiora  the  dagger  or  cup  of 


THX  SPXOTATOR. 
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iwglit  is.  Ik  would  not  bo  omioi*  if  such  a  one 
were  at  firat  introduced  ae  a  ghost  or  iitatue,  until 
he  rocoveied  hit  ipiriu,  and  grew  fit  for  some  liv- 
ing part. 

"AM  this  sudden  desertion  of  one's  self  shows  a 
diffidence,  which  is  not  displeasing,  it  implies  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  respect  to  an  audience 
tliat  can  be.  It  is  a  sort  of  mute  eloquence,  which 
pleads  for  their  favor  much  better  than  words 
could  do;  and  we  find  their  generosity  naturally 
moved  to  support  tliose  who  are  in  so  much  per- 
plexity to  entertain  them.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  with  a  late  instance  of  this  kind  at  the 
opera  of  Almahide,  in  the  encoura^ment  ^iven 
to  a  young  singer,*  whose  more  tLan  ordinary 
eooeem  on  ner  first  appearance,  recommended  her 
no  less  than  her  agreeable  voice  and  just  [>erfurm- 
anee.  Mere  baiihfulness  -without  merit  is  awk- 
ward; and  merit  without  modesty  insolent.  But 
modest  merit  has  a  double  claim  to  acceptance, 
and  geuerally  meets  with  as  many  patrons  as  be- 
hoUera.  "  I  am,^'  etc. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  person  should  exert  him- 
self to  advantage  in  an  assembly,  whether  it  be 
his  part  either  to  sing  or  speak,  who  lies  under 
too  great  oppressions  of  modesty.  I  remember, 
upon  talkingwith  a  friend  of  mine  concerning  the 
foree  of  pronunciation,  our  discourse  led  us  into 
the  enumeration  of  the  several  organs  of  speech 
which  an  orator  ought  to  have  in  perfection,  as 
the  tongnae,  the  teeu,  the  lips,  the  nose,  the  pa- 
late,  and  the  windpipe.  Upon  which,  says  my 
frieiid,  "  You  have  omitted  the  most  material  or- 
gan of  them  all,  and  that  is  the  forehead." 

Bat  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  modesty  ob- 
structs the  tongue  and  renders  it  unfit  for  its  offices, 
a  doe  propoilion  of  it  is  thought  so  requisite 
to  an  orator,  that  rhetoricians  have  recommended 
it  to  tlMir  disciples  as  a  particular  in  their  art 
Cicero  telle  us  that  he  never  liked  an  orator  who 
did  not  H^pear  in  some  little  confusion  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  and  confesses  that  he 
himself  never  entered  upon  an  oration  without 
trembling  and  concern,  it  is  indeed  a  kind  of  de- 
ference which  is  due  to  a  great  assembly,  and 
seldom  fails  to  raise  a  benevolence  in  the  audi- 
ence toward  the  person  who  speaks.  My  cor- 
respondent has  taken  notice  that  the  bravest  men 
often  appear  timorous  on  these  occasions,  as  in- 
deed we  msy  observe,  that  there  is  generally  no 
creature  more  impudent  than  a  coward: 

liaipia  mvlior,  Md  Mgida  bello 
Tom.  Ma.,  zi,  338. 


Bold  at  th«  eoauil-boMd; 
Bat  cautious  In  the  field  be  •hunn*d  the  sword. 

DSTPCf. 

A  bold  tom^ue  and  a  feeble  arm  are  the  quali- 
ficationa  of  Ihances  in  Virgil ;  as  Homer,  to  ex- 
press a  man  both  timorous  and  saucy,  makes  use 
of  a  kind  of  point,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  his  writings,  namely,  that  he  had  the  eyes 
of  a  doft,  but  the  lieart  of  a  deer.f 

A  jnst  and  reasonable  modestv  does  not  only  re- 
commend eloquence,  but  sets  off  every  great  talent 
which  a  man  can  be  possessed  of.  It  heightens 
an  the  virtues  whidi  it  accompanies;  like  tlie 
ohadeo  in  paintings,  it  raises  and  rounds  every 
figure,  ana  makes  the  colors  more  beautiful, 
thoogh  not  so  glaring  as  they  would  be  without  it. 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a 
gnvd  to  virtoe.  It  is  a  kind  of  ouick  and  deli- 
linling  in  the  soul  which  makes  her  shrink 


flee acoTloiu  Mooont  of  tbie  lady,  In  Sir 
«rMw^foLv,p.lM. 


and  withdraw  henelf  from  everything  that  haa 
danger  in  it.  It  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility, 
as  warns  her  to  shun  the  first  i^spearance  of  every- 
thing which  is  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  present  recollect  either  the  place  or 
time  of  what  1  am  going^  to  mention ;  but  I  have 
read  aomewhere  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece, 
that  the  women  of  the  country  were  seized  with 
an  unaccountable  melancholy,  which  disposed 
several  of  them  to  make  away  with  themselves. 
The  senate,  after  having  tried  many  Ajpedients  to 
prevent  this  self-murder,  which  was  so  frequent 
among  them,  published  an  edict,  that  if  any  wo- 
man whatever  should  lay  violent  hands  upon 
herself,  her  corpse  should  oe  exposed  naked  in  tha 
street,  and  dragged  about  the  city  il  Uie  moel 
public  manner.  This  edict  immediately  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice  which  was  before  so  common. 
We  may  see  in  this  instance  the  strength  of  female 
modesty,  which  was  able  to  overcome  even  the  vio> 
Icnce  of  madness  and  despair.  The  fear  of  shame 
in  the  fair  sex  was  in  those  days  more  prevalent 
than  that  of  death. 

If  modesty  has  so  great  an  influence  over  our 
actions,  and  is  in  many  cases  so  impregnable  a 
fence  to  virtue:  what  can  more  undermine  morality 
than  that  politeness  which  reigns  among  the  un- 
thinking part  of  mankind,  and  treats  as  unfash- 
ionable the  most  ingenuous  part  of  our  bdiavior; 
which  recommends  impudence  as  good-breeding, 
and  keeps  a  man  always  in  countenance,  not 
because  he  is  innocent*  but  because  he  is  shame- 
less? 

Seneca  thought  modesty  so  great  a  check  to 
vice,  that  he  preoeribcs  to  us  the  practice  of  it  in 
secret,  and  aavises  us  to  raise  it  in  ourselvee  upon 
imaginary  occasions,  when  such  as  are  real  do  not 
ofler  themselves ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  hie 
precept.  That  when  we  are  by  ourselves,  snd  in 
our  greatest  solitudes,  we  should  fancy  that  Cato 
stands  before  us  and  sees  everything  we  do.  In 
short,  if  you  banish  modesty  out  of  the  world, 
she  carries  away  with  her  half  the  virtue  that  is 
in  it 

After  these  reflections  on  modesty,  as  it  is  a 
virtue ;  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  vicious 
modesty  which  justly  deserves  to  be  ridiculed,  semI 
which  those  persons  very  often  discover  who 
value  themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  confi- 
dence. This  happens  when  a  man  is  ashamed  to 
act  up  to  his  reason,  and  would  not  upon  any  con- 
sideration be  surprised  at  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent 
into  tlie  worlci.  Many  an  impudent  libertine 
would  blush  to  be  caught  in  a  serious  discourse, 
and  would  scarce  be  able  to  show  his  head  after 
having  disclosed  a  religious  thou^^ht.  Decency 
of  Iwhavior,  all  outward  show  of  virtue,  and  ab- 
horrence of  vice  are  carefully  avoided  by  this  set 
of  shamefaced  people,  as  what  would  disparage 
their  gayety  of  temper,  and  infallibly  bring  them 
to  dishonor.  This  is  such  a  poorness  or  spirit* 
such  a  despicable  cowardice,  such  a  degenerate, 
abject  state  of  mind,  as  one  would  think  human 
nature  incapable  of,  did  we  not  meet  with  frequent 
instances  of  it  in  ordinary  conversation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  modesty  which 
makes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  person,  his  birth, 
his  profession,  his  {Yoverty,  or  the  like  misfor- 
tunes, which  it  was  not  in  his  choice  to  prevent* 
and  is  not  in  his  power  to  rectify.  If  a  man  ap- 
pears ridiculous  by  any  of  the  afore-mentioned 
circumstances,  he  becomes  much  more  so  by  being 
out  of  countenance  for  them.  They  shoula  rather 
give  him  occaaion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit,  and  to 
palliate  those  imperfections  which  are  not  in  hie 
power,  by  those  perfections  which  are;  or  to  nao  a 


Tarjr  wit^  alliiBian  of  mn  aminaDt  mthor, 
iihonld  imitate  Cnsar,  who,  becauae  his  head 
bkld,  covered  that  defect  with  laureii. — C. 


THK  UPBOTATOB. 

baj  cheap  and  adl  dear.    Tha  narcliaiit  no^rt 
make  hia  outMt  u  cheap  ai  poeaible,  that  M 
find  Che  greater  profit  u' 
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[the  price  of  labor  upon  all  oar  maiiafas- 
This  too  vould  be  the  n»Aj  way  to  in- 
the  naniber  of  our  foreign  markeu.  Tka 
abateoicnt  of  the  price  of  the  manufacture  vould 
pajr  for  tbe  carria^  of  it  to  moredialantcouDtrioj 
— ■  .1--  ^oDuquenee  voold  be  equally  benefieial 
-  '—■■-'  —li  trading  ir ■-      ■ 


dthe( 


uitry. 


His 


■f  hia  private 


the  pnblic,^nd  the 

foitune;  ant^fler  every  tliivc  or  four  duya  apcr 
in  thia  manner,  he  reLinit  for  aa  many  to  hii  aeat 
within  a  fuw  miles  of  Ihe  town,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  himself,  his  family,  and  hia  friend,  Tlina 
buaincHt  and  pleasure,  or  rather,  in  Sir  Andmv, 
labor  and  rcBt,  recommend  each  other.  They  take 
dieir  turiiH  with  so  quick  a  viciasitudo,  that  ueillier 
becomes  a  habit,  or  latea  poaamaion  of  the  wliole 
man;  nor  in  it  poneiblc  ho  ohould  be  surfeited  with 
either.  I  often  aee  him  at  our  club  in  euod  humur, 
and  yet  sometimes  too  vilh  an  air  of  care  in  hia 
looks  J  but  in  hiH  country  retreat  he  is  aivaya 
unbent,  and  auch  a  com[>RDion  as  I  could  desire; 
and  then-fore  i  seldom  fail  tu  make  one  with  him 
when  he  is  pleaacd  lo  invite  me. 

The  other  day,  as  soiiii  as  we  were  got  inio  hia 
charioti  two  or  tliree  beiR^rs  on  each  sidu  hung 
upon  llie  diiurs,  and  xiilii^itiHl  our  charily  with  thu 
naual  rhetoric  of  a  nick  wife  or  liusband  at  lionic, 
three  or  four  lielplesH  lillle  children  all  atarviiig 
with  cold  and  hunj^.  We  were  furced  tn  pnrt 
with  Bouiu  money  lu  yrt,  rid  of  their  iniportunily; 
and  then  we  pruceodrd  on  our  journey  with  the 
bles»iugn  and  acclamations  of  these  people. 

'•WiH,  then,"  soys  Sir  Andrew, -we  go  iiflf  with 
tlie  pmyrTS  and  good  wish™  of  the  begjfars,  and 
perhaps  luci  uur  ni.>iilths  will  be  drank  at  Ihe  aezi 
alehouse:  so  alt  wu  aliall  )<e  able  to  value  uur. 
M'lvea  ujiun  i*,  that  wi>  liave  promiiled  tlic  trade 
of  the  victiinler  and  Uie  excises  of  ihe  govern' 
mcnt.  Hut  how  lew  ounces  of  wool  du  wo  hoc 
upon  tiK  liacks  of  iheKe  poor  ereatunisf  And 
wlien  ilM-y  ahalt  nnl  till  in  our  way.  they  will 
hardly  he'lvtler  dreiiaed;  they  niimc  always  fivp  in 
nma  (o  look  like  obii'cis  of  cuinpassioa.  If  their 
families  too  am  such  a*  they  arc  n.'prencntod,  'lii 
certain  thuy  cannot  be  iHTtrer  i-lollicd,  and  must  bo  i 
fjeat  dial  wone  Uni.  One  would  think  potatoea 
ahuuld  bo  all  Iheir  bread,  and  their  drink  the  pi  ~ 
element;  and  then  what  goodly  en  at  umors  are  I 
farmers  like  to  have  for  their  wool,  corn,  and  cattle! 
Such  eustotners,  ami  fudi  a  eonauioplion,  cannot 
chooMi  but  advance  tlw  landed  intum^l,  atid  hold 
Dp  the  rents  of  the  M.-ntli'nien. 

"But,  of  all  men  living,  wu  roerchnnta,  who  li» 
by  buying  and  seliin;;,  ou^fht  never  to  encourag 
beggars.  The  goods  » liirh  we  iiport  are  indee 
tlie  puiduct  of  the  InnJii.  lint  ninch  tlie  grcatei 

nrt  of  their  value  is  the  InNii'  of  Ihe  people ;  bi 
w  mnch  of  these  pMiple'a  labiir  Hhnll  we  export 
while  we  hire  them  to  nit  atill!  The  very  alini) 
lhL7  receive  from  un  are  Ihn  wl^[^■«  of  idleness. 
bave  orteo  thought  tliat  no  man  nhould  be  pci 
nitted  to  take  relief  from  the  parish,  or  to  UK  i 
in  the  ttrret,  until  he  Iut4  first  purchased  as  much 
as  possible  of  his  own  livelihood  by  the  labor  of 
bia  own  hands;  and  then  the  publir  ought  only  to 
be  taxed  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Jf  tliin 
tola  wa«  strictly  obscrred,  we  shoold  see  every, 
whore  anoh  a  muliituds  of  new  laborer*,  as  would 
Id  all  probability  reduce  the  prices  of  all  lbs 
WMittfiiitnm.    It  ia  th«  very  lite  of  merebuidiH 


cheap  aa  poeaible,  tbat^ 
lay  find  Clie  greater  profit  upon  hia  retuma ;  and 
olhing  will  enable  him  to  do  this  like  the  redmr 


the  gentlei 

Si 
duct 
addi 


o  the  n 


Duld  pi 


bant  and 

liberality  to  common  beggan^ 

her  obalruclion  to  the  increase  of  !»• 

be  equally  pemicioaa  to  both." 

Andrew  then  went  on  to  affirm,  that  the  !•■ 

>n  of  the  prices  of  our  manufaeturoi  by  tin 

ion  of  so  many  new  hands,  would  be   no  in- 

;   but   obaerriiig  I  wM 


(tartled  at  tho  aasertinn,  he  r 
,  and  then  reaumed  the  discourse.  "If 
.  says  he,  "a  paradox,  that  the  priea  el 
labor  should  be  reduced  without  an  abatement  ol 
'ages,  or  that  wages  can  be  abated  without  an 
iconvcnience  lo  the  laborer,  and  yet  nothine  £ 


other  Itiiiiga  nhould  b<-  i 
less  wag^ts  would  still  be  aide  to  purchase  aa  man 
nccetwurica  of  life;  where  then  would  be  the  ineoi 
venience?  But  tlie^rice  of  labor  may  be  reduce 
by  the  addition  of  \iinn  hands  to  a  manufaclan 
iiid  yot  the  wages  of  pemons  remain  as  high  i 
iver.  The  adiiiirablu  !jir  William  Petty  has  give 
samples  of  tliis  >n  some  of  bis  writings:  one  i 
hctn.  as  I  rcnieinbvr,  i*  that  of  n  watch,  which 
sliall  endeavor  lo  cxplnin  so  as  bhull  suit  my  pr 
sent  purpose.  It  is  certain  that  a  single  waU 
could  nut  be  made  ao  cheap  in  proportion  by  oni 
one  man,  aa  a  hundred  watcher  by  a  hundred;  fi 

could  cqnally  tiaic  biiuKclf  lo  all  tlic  parts  of  i 
the  manufacture  would  be  ledioiis.  and  nt  last  b 
clumsily  performed.  But  if  a  hundred  waUb 
were  to  be  made  by  a  hundred  men.  the  ensi^s  mi 
be  assigned  to  one.lhe  dials  to  another, the  wbea 
to  another,  the  springs  to  anulher.  and  evt^otb 
part  to  a  proper  artist.  As  there  would  be  nu  00 
uf  pi'rplexliig  any  one  person  wilb  too  mni 
variety,  everj^  one  would  be  able  to  perform  1 
single  part  with  greater  skill  and  cxpodilion;  a 
the  hundred  watches  would  be  fimahcd  in  c 
fourth  part  of  the  time  of  ihc  first  one.  and  evi 
one  of  them  at  oiic-founh  part  of  ihe  Cost,  thou 
the  wa^  of  every  man  were  eonal.  The  red 
tion  of  the  price  of  the  inanufactiire  would 
ercDsc  ibe  demand  of  it:  all  Ihe  same  hands  wm 
be  still  omplo^-ed.  and  as  well  paid.  The  sa 
rule  will  hoM  in  the  clothing,  the  shipping,  i 
all  other  ir:uli's  whatsoever  And  thus  an 
dition  of  hands  to  our  nianufacturea  will  only 
diico  the  price  of  iheni;  the  laborer  wilt  Mill  h 
as  much  wages,  and  will  cuiiMKjuentlv  be  enal 
to  purchoM!  more  conveniencea  of  "life;  so  I 
every  interest  in  the  nation  would  receive  a 
neBt  from  llie  increase  iff  our  wurkinir  |ieop1a. 
"Beside.  1  see  no  occsKion  for  this  cb«rt^ 
common  beggars,  since  every  beggar  i«  an  inW 
lant  of  a  parish,  and  every  parish  ia  tnxed  to 
maintenance  of  tbairown  poor.  Pormyown 
1  cannot  be  mightily  plessvd  with  the  Inws  Wl 
have  done  thia,  which  have  provided  better  to 
llian  employ  the  poor.  We  hava  a  tndiliM  t 
our  fomiaUurs,  that  altar  tbe  first  al  Ahum  I 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


/ 


Bad^ftlMf 


iiMilled 


TIm  puWi  It  bound  to  find  na,  «ta 


that  famoot  something  octraordinuy  either  in  the  case  or  ia 
the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the  person  who  is  moa- 
tioned  in  it.  After  this  short  preface  take  the  ae- 
count  OS  follows : 


And  if  we  will  he  so  sood-natared  as  to  maintain 
them  without  work,  they  can  do  no  less  in  return 
than  sing  us  'The  merrj  Beggars.' 

"What  then?    Am  I  ajg^ainst  all  acts  of  charity? 
God  forbid!    I  know  ot  no  virtue  in  the  Gospel 
that  is  in  more  pathetic  expressions  recommended 
to  oar  practice.  'I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
Beat ;  tlinsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink ;  naked, 
and  ^e  clothed  me  not;  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
not  in;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.' 
Onr  blessed  Savior  treats  the  exercise  and  neglect 
of  charity  toward  a  poor  man,  as  the  performance 
or  breach  of  this  duty  towaid  hims«2lf.    I  shall 
endeavor  to  obey  the  will  of  my  Lord  and  Master; 
and  therefore  if  an  industrious  man  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  hardest  labor  and  coarsest  fare,  rather 
than  endure  the  sham  of  taking  relief  from  the 
parish,  or  ssking  it  in  the  street,  this  is  the 
Bungry,  the  thirsty,  the  naked ;  and  I  ourht  to 
believe,  if  any  man  is  come  hither  for  shelter 
■gainst  persecution   or  oppressiou,  this  is    the 
stranger,  and  I  ought  to  take  him  in.    If  any 
comtr^-man  of  our  own  is  fallen  into  the  hands 
flf  infidels,  and  lives  in  a  state  of  miserable  cap- 
tivitj,  this  is  the  man  in  prison,  and  I  should  con- 
tribute to  his  ransom,     I  ought  to  give  to  a 
ho^ital  of  invalids,  to  recover  as  many  useful 
•abfectfl  as  I  can;  but  I  shall  bestow  none  of  my 
bounties  upon  an  almshouse  of  idle  people ;  and 
fer  the  same  reason  I  should  not  think  it  a  re- 
praach  to  me  if  I  had  withheld  my  charity  from 
thoae  eommon  beggars.    But  wo  prescribe  better 
mles  than  we  are  able  to  practice;  we  are  ashamed 
not.  to  give  into  the  mistaken  customs  of  our 
eonntry:  but  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  think 
it  a  ivpruach  worse  than  that  of  common  swearing, 
that  the  idle  and  the  abandoned  arc  suffered  in  the 
Mwe  of  Heaven  and  all  that  is  sacred,  to  extort 
ftoiD  Christian  and  tender  minds  a  Bupply  to  a 
pvoflisate  way  of  life,  that  is  always  to  be  sup- 
fwisa,  but  never  relieved."— Z. 
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Taaqiuin  hae  RiDt  n<Mtri  inf<licina  faroris, 
Aat  dciu  ill*  bmUb  hominum  ixiiU;i«oere  dLtcai. 

ViBO.  Ifcl.,  X,  T.  GO. 

Af  if  by  theM  ny  nifferlngii  I  oould  ean ; 

Or  by  mj  paini  Um  god  of  lore  mppeajte. — ^Detdxv. 

I  HALL  in  this  paper  discharge  myself  of  the 

piaiMl  have  made  to  the  piiblic.Dy  obliging 

^  with  the  translation  of  the  little  Greek  nuuiu- 

iBipt,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those 

tadn  that  were  preserved   in  the    temple   of 

ApoUo.  upon  the  promontonr  of  Lcucatc.     It  is  a 

ibrt  hisYury  of  the  Lover's  fieap,  and  is  inHcril)od,  i 

Ai  account  of  persons,  male  and  female,  who  of- 

fcnd  up  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  tlio  Pytliian 

ApoUo  in  the  forty -sixth  Olympiad,  and  leap«fd 

from  the  promontory  of  Lencate  into  the  Ionian 

Ms,  in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion  of 

Mve. 

This  aocoont  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only 
■ealioninjr  the  name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the 
prson  he  leaped  for,  and  relatiiig  in  sliort,  that 
M  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed,  by  the 
Ul.  It  indeed  ^vcs  the  names  of  so  many,  who 
U  by  it,  that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill 
if  aMlalitT,  had  I  translated  it  at  full  length ;  I 
kui  thcfcwre  made  an  abridgement  of  it.  and 
Mlyeitnctcd  auch  particular  passages  ur  have 


Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped 
for  Bombyca  the  musician  :  got  rid  of  his  passioa 
with  the  loss  of  his  right  leg  and  arm,  which 
were  broken  in  the  fall. 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  veiy  mueh 
bruised  but  escaped  with  life. 

Oynisca  the  wife  of  iEschines,  being  in  lort 
with  Lycus;  and  iBschines  her  husband  being  in 
love  with  Eurilla  (which  had  made  this  married 
couple  very  uneasy  to  one  another,  for  several 
years);  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  took  the 
leap  by  consent;  they  both  of  them  escaped,  and 
have  lived  very  happily  together  ever  since. 

Larissa,  a  virgin  of  TheMaly,  deserted  by  Plex- 
ippus,  after  a  courtship  of  three  years:  she  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  the  promontory  for  some  time, 
and  after  having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  bracelet^ 
and  a  little  picture,  with  other  presents  which  she 
had  received  from  Plexippus,  she  threw  hersdf 
into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up  siive. 

N.  B.  Larissa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  ofier- 
ing  of  a  silver  Cupid  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

biimetha,  in  love  with  Daphnis  the  Myndian, 
perished  in  the  fall. 

Charixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love  with 
Rhudope  the  courtesan,  having  spent  his  whole 
estate  upon  her,  was  advised  by  his  sister  to  leap 
in  the  beginning  of  his  amour,  but  would  not 
hearken  to  her  until  he  was  reduced  to  his  last 
talent;  being  forsaken  by  Khodope,  at  length  re- 
solved to  take  the  leap.    Perished  in  it. 

AridsBus,  a  beautiful  youtli  of  Epirus,  in  love 
with  Praxinoe,  the  wife  of  Thespis;  escaped  with- 
out damage,  saving  only  that  two  of  his  fore-teeth 
were  struck  out  and  his  nose  a  little  flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  Kphesus,  being  inconsola- 
ble for  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  resolved  to 
take  this  leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  paasion 
for  his  memory  :  but  bcin^  arrived  at  the  promon- 
tory, she  tliere  met  with  Dimmachus,  the  Milesian, 
and  after  a  short  cunvcrsution  with  liim,  laid  aside 
the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  married  him  in  the 
teiuplc  of  Apollo. 

^.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  arc  still  to  be  seen 
han^in^  up  in  the  western  corner  of  the  temple. 

OTphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a  box  on 
the  ear  from  Thestylis  the  day  before,  and  being 
determined  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  her,  leaped, 
and  encaped  with  life. 

Atalania,  an  old  maid,  whose  cnielty  had  seve- 
ral years  before  driven  two  or  three  despairinff 
lovers  to  thid  leap :  being  now  in  the  fitty -fifth 
year  of  her  a^,  and  in  love  with  an  officer  of 
Sparta,  broke  Tier  neck  in  the  fall. 

Uipparchus,  being  passionately  fond  of  his  own 
wife,  who  was  enamored  of  Bathyllus,  leaped,  and 
died  of  his  fall;  upon  which  his  wife  married  her 
gallant. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing  master,  in  love  with  Olym- 
pia.  an  Athenian  matron,  threw  himself  from  the 
rock  with  great  agility,  but  was  crippled  in  the 
fall. 

Diagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  cook- 
maid;  he  peeped  several  times  over  the  precipice, 
but  his  heart  misgiving  him,  he  went  back,  and 
married  her  that  evening. 

Cinoedus,  after  having  entered  his  own  name  in 
the  Pythian  records,  IxMiig  asked  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  he  leaped  for,  and  being  ashamed  to 
discover  it,  he  was  set  aside,  and  not  suffered  to 
leap. 

Eunice,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  ia 
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lofw  with  Ettiybates.    Hurt  in  the  fall,  hut  reeor- 


N.  B.  This  was  the  second  time  of  her  leaping. 

Heflperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum»  in  lore 
with  Ilia  master's  daughter.  Drowned,  the  boats 
not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  his  relief. 

Sappho,  the  Ijesbian,  in  love  with  Fhaon,  ar- 
riTea  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  habited  like  a  bride, 
in  garments  as  white  as  snow.  Shu  w<ire  a  gar- 
land of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her 
hand  the  little  musical  instrument  of  her  own  in- 
▼eiition.  After  having  sung  a  hymn  to  Api>llo, 
•he  hunf  up  her  garland  on  one  side  of  his  altar, 
and  her  narp  on  the  other.  She  then  tucked  up 
her  vestments  like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst 
thousands  of  spectators,  who  were  anxious  for  her 
■afetr  and  offered  up  vows  for  her  deliverance, 
marched  directly  forward  to  the  utmost  summit 
of  the  promontory,  where,  after  huving  repeated  a 
•tauza  of  hor  own  verses,  which  we  could  not 
hear,  slie  threw  herself  off  the  rock  with  such  in- 
trepidity as  was  never  before  observed  in  any  who 
had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.  Manv  who 
were  present  related,  that  thi*y  saw  her  fall  into 
the  sea,  from  whence  she  never  rose  again;  though 
there  were  others  who  affirmed  that  she  never  came 
to  the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  tliat  Hhe  was 
chanjg;ed  iuto  a  swan  as  she  fell,  and  that  they  saw 
her  hovering  in  the  air  under  that  shape.  But 
whether  or  no  the  whiten(*ss  and  fluttering  of  her 
ganneuts  might  not  deceive  those  who  looked 
upon  her,  or  whether  she  mi^ht  not  really  bo  met- 
amorphosed into  tiiat  musicid  and  melancholy 
bird,  is  still  a  doubt  among  the  Lesbians. 

AlcsBus,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  passionately  in  love  with  Sappho,  ar- 
rived at  the  promontory  of  Lcucate  tnat  very  even- 
ing in  order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account; 
but  hearing  that  Sappho  haid  been  there  l>efore 
him,  and  that  her  body  could  be  nowhere  found, 
he  very  geiierouslj  lamented  her  fa.l,  and  is  said 
to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twenty -fifth  ode 
upon  that  occasion. 

Leaped  in  tki»  Oty/mpiad. 

Males 124 

Vomales    12(> 

S50 

CMTtd. 

Hales 51 

Females G9 
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V*ll«m  la  amidkU  tie  MTsnmus.— Hoa.  1  Sat.  Ui,  41. 
I  with  thla  error  in  jonr  fH«ndBhlp  reign'dw— Cmucch. 

I 

Tou  very  often  hear  people,  after  a  story  has 
been  told  with  some  entertaining  circumstances, 
tell  it  over  again  with  particulars  that  destroy  the 
jest,  but  give  light  into  the  truth  of  the  narration. 
This  sort  of  veracity,  though  it  is  impertinent,  has 
something  amiable  in  it,  l^ause  it  proceeds  from 
the  love  of  truth,  even  in  frivolous  occasions.  If 
such  honest  amendments  do  not  promise  an  agree- 
able companion,  they  do  a  sincere  friend ;  for 
which  reason  one  should  allow  them  so  much  of 
onr  time,  if  we  fall  into  their  company,  as  to  set 
OS  right  in  matters  that  can  do  us  no  manner  of 
harm,  whether  the  facts  be  one  way  or  the  other. 
Lies  which  are  told  put  of  arrogance  and  ostenta- 
tion, a  xsm  should  delect  in  his  own  defense,  be- 
tiliM  hm  ihoold  not  be  Uiumphad  OTtr.    Lies 


which  are  told  cut  of  nmlloe  he  thonh 
both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  reti 
kind,  because  every  nan  should  rise  ; 
common  enemy;  but  the  officious  liar,  m 
argued,  is  to  he  excused,  because  it  d 
man  good,  and  no  man  hurt.  The  man  i 
more  than  ordinary  speed  from  a  iijrht 
the  Athenians  were  neaten,  and  told  tl 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and 
whole  city  into  the  utmost  joy  and  e: 
was  checked  b;^  the  magistrates  for  this  i 
but  excused  himself  by  saying, "  O  Ai 
am  I  your  enemy  because  I  gave  you  tn 
days  f"  This  fellow  did  to  a  whole  pec 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  does  every  day 
in  some  eminent  decree,  to  particular 
Ho  is  ever  lying  people  into  good  humo 
Plato  said  it  was  allowable  in  physiciaai 
their  patients  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  1 
doubtful  whether  my  friend's  benavior 
excusable.  Bis  manner  is  to  express  hiii 
prised  at  the  cheerful  countenance  of  a  m 
he  observes  diffident  of  himself;  and  ger 
that  means  makes  his  lie  a  truth.  He  n 
he  did  not  know  anytliing  of  the  cirw 
ask  one  whom  he  knows  at  variance  witl 
what  is  the  meaning  that  Mr.  Such*a-on« 
his  adversary,  does  not  applaud  him  ' 
heartiness  which  formerly  he  has  hei 
"  He  said,  indeed,"  continues  he,  *'  I  woi 
have  that  man  for  my  friend  than  an; 
England ;  but  for  an  enemy-—"    This  ! 

Sermon  he  talks  to,  who  expected  nol 
uwnrieht  raillery  from  that  side.  Aett 
he  sees  iiis  practice  succeed,  lie  goes  to  t 
site  party,  and  tells  him,  he  cannot  ima^ 
it  happens  that  some  people  know  one  a 
little;  '*  You  spoke  with  so  much  cold 
gentleman  who  said  more  good  of  yon, 
inc  toll  you,  any  man  living  deserves." 
cess  of  one  of  these  incidents  was  that 
time  one  of  the  adversaries  spied  the 
hems  after  him  in  the  public  street,  and  1 
crack  a  bottle  at  the  next  tavern,  that  use 
out  of  the  other's  way  to  avoid  one  anot] 
shot.  He  will  tell  one  beauty  she  was  c 
ed  by  another,  nay,  he  will  say  she  gave 
man  he  speaks  to  the  preference  in  a  ] 
for  which  she  herself  is  admired.  The 
est  confusion  imaeiuable  is  made  thr 
whole  town  by  my  Friend's  indirect  offic 
shall  have  a  visit  returned  after  half  a  ] 
sence,  and  mutual  railing  at  each  other  c 
of  that  time.  They  meet  with  a  thousan 
tations  for  so  long  a  separation,  each  pi 
ing  herself  for  the  greatest  delinquent,  if 
can  possibly  be  so  good  as  to  forgive  hi 
she  nas  no  reason  in  the  world,  but  : 
knowledge  of  her  goodness,  to  hope  ft 
often  a  whole  train  of  railers  of  each 
their  horses  in  setting  matters  ri^ht  wk 
have  said  during  the  war  between  tnc  par 
a  whole  circle  of  acquaintance  arc  pc 
thousand  pleasing  passions  and  sentin 
stead  of  the  pangs  of  anger,  envy,  detrac 
malice. 

The  worst  evil  I  ever  observed  this  ma 
hood  occasion,  has  been,  that  he  tunicd  d 
into  flattery.  He  is  well  skilled  in  tlie  mi 
the  world,  and  by  overlooking  what  nw 
are,  he  grounds  his  artifices  upon  what  tl 
a  mind  to  be.  Upon  this  foundation,  if 
tant  friends  are  brought  together,  and  tl» 
seems  to  be  weak,  he  never  rests  until 
new  appearances  to  take  off  all  remain 
will,  and  that  by  new  miauuderataudiagi 
thoioughlj  reoonciled. 
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-Pmiularu 


"Sim, 

"  There  am ved  in  this  neighborhood,  two  davB 
•go,  one  of  your  gay  gentlemen  of  ihu  town,  wfio 
being  attA*uaed  at  his  entry  with  a  servant  of  his 
vwn,  bc«ide  a  countryman  he  had  taken  up  for  a 
guide,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  village  to  learn 
whence  and  what  ho  might  b«;.     The  countryman 

ilo  vbom  tliey  applied  as  most  easy  of  access) 
;nev  little  more  tDun  that  the  (fontleman  came 
ftom  London  to  travel  and  8(«  fashions,  and  was, 
aa  he  heard  Kay,  a  freethinker.*  What  religion 
that  might  be.  he  could  not  U'll :  and  for  his  own 
ptftp  if  tJbey  had  not  told  him  the  man  was  a  free- 
thinker, he  should  have  guessed,  by  his  way  of 
talking,  he  was  little  better  than  a  heatlieu;  ex- 
ce|>tiug  only  that  he  had  been  a  good  gentleman 
to  him,  ana  made  him  drunk  twice  in  one  day 
over  and  above  what  they  had  bargained  for. 

"I  do  not  look  upon  the  simplicity  of  this,  and 
wrerml  odd  inqufries  with  which  1  shall  nut  trou- 
Ue  you.  u>  be  wondered  at,  much  less  can  1  think 
that  our  youths  of  fine  wit,  and  eular^Mi  under- 
Aandings,  have  any  reason  to  laugh.    There  is  no 
neeeaaity  that  every  'squire  in  Great-  Britain  should 
knov  vnai  the  word  freethinker  stands  fv>r  ;  but  it 
were  much  to  be  wished,  that  they  who  value  tliem- 
■elvea  upon  that  conceited  title,  were  a  little  better 
instructed  in  what  it  ought  to  stand  for;  and  that 
they  would  not  persuade  themselves  a  man  is  really 
MMi  truly  a  freetli inker,  in   any  tolerable  sense, 
merely  by  virtue  of  his  being  an  atheist,  or  an  in- 
fidel uf  any  other  distinction.    It  may  he  doubted 
with  good  reason,  whether  there  ever  was  in  nature 
a  more  alijcct,  slavish,  and  bigoted  generation  than 
the  tribe  of  bioiux-esprits,  at  present  so  prevailing 
io  thia  island.    Their  pretension  to  be  fnH.>ihiiiker8, 
h  no  other  than  iak«'K  have  to  be  free-livers,  and 
mvagea  to  be  freemen;  that  is.  they  can  think 
wkataYer  they  have  a  mind  to,  and  give  thcniselvcs 
op  to  whatever  conceit  the  extravagancy  of  their 
iaelinaUon  or  their  fancy,  shall  suggest;  thoy  can 
think  as  wildly  as  tliey  talk  and  act,  and  will  not 
mdurethat  their  wit  should  be  controlled  by  such 
formal  things  as  decency  and  common  sense.     De- 
duction, conenMice,  consistency,  and  all  the  rules 
of  re«son  th^y  .accordingly  di.sdain,  as  too  precise 
lad  mechanical  for  men  of  a  liberal  education. 

"This,  as  far  as  1  could  ever  learn  from  their 
vritingH,  or  my  own  observation,  is  a  true  account 
of  the  British  fn!<ethinker.     Our  visitant  here,  who 
pre  occasion  to  tliis  pap<^r,  has  brought  with  him 
ftMWsjftteni  of  common  seii:^,  the  particulars  of 
vkich  1  «:n  not  yet  acquainted  with,  but  will  lo.se 
loo|^rtnnity  of  informing  myself  whether  it  con- 
tain anything  worth  Mr.  Spectator's  notice.     In 
Ike  meantime.  Sir,  1  cannot  out  think  it  would  l>e 
fat  the  giMHl  of  mankind,  if  you  would  take  this 
labject  luto  your  consideration,  and  convince  the 
^peful  youth  uf  our  nation,  thnt  licentiousness  is 
fioifreeJom;  or,  if  such  a  parodox  will  not  be  un- 
derstood, that  a  prejudice  toward  atheism  is  not 
inpartiality. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

T.  "PUILO.NOUS." 


Vkentom  itrei^tiu- 


-HoiL,  An.  Poet,  ▼  81. 


•Tbe  person  bon?  alludml  tt*  wm  probftl>W  Mr.  Tolan'l.  who 
■•rid  by  Om  KxuniiMr  lo  have  beeu  the  butt  of  tUu  TuIUt 


T. 


Awes  the  iomultiioiiB  noises  of  the  pit — RAMOMMOir. 

There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  tha 
province  of  a  Spectator  than  public  shows  and 
diversions:  and  as  amonj^  these  there  are  non« 
which  can  prcftend  to  vie  with  those  elegant  enter- 
tainments that  are  exhibited  in  our  theaters,  I 
think  it  particularly  incumbent  on  me  to  take  no- 
tice of  everything  that  is  remarkable  in  such  nu- 
merous and  refined  assemblies. 

It  id  observed,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been 
a  certain  person  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  play- 
house, who,  when  he  is  pleased  with  anything  thai 
is  acted  upon  the  stage,  expresses  his  approlmtion 
by  a  loud  Knock  upon  the  benches  or  the  wainacot, 
which  may  be  heard  over  the  whole  theater.  This 
person  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  tha 
"  Trunk-maker  in  the  upper  gallery."  Whether 
it  be  that  the  blow  he  gives  on  these  occasions  re- 
sembles that  which  is  often  heard  in  the  shops  of 
such  artisans,  or  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  real  trunk-maker,  who,  after  tne  finishing  of  hit 
day's  work,  used  to  unbend  his  mind  at  these 
puolic  diversions  with  his  hammer  in  his  hand,  I 
cannot  certainly  tell.  There  are  some,  I  know, 
who  have  been  foolish  enough  to  imagine  it  is  a 
spirit  which  haunts  the  upper  gallery,  and  from 
time  to  time  makes  those  strange  noises  ;  and  tha 
rather,  because  he  is  observed  to  be  louder  than 
ordinary  every  time  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  appeara. 
Others  nave  Reported,  that  it  is  a  dumb  man,  who 
has  chosen  this  way  of  uttering  himself  when  ha 
is  transported  witn  anything  he  sees  or  heart. 
Others  will  have  it  U>  be  the  playhouse  tliuudorer, 
that  exerts  himself  after  this  manner  in  the  upper 
gallery,  when  ho  has  nothing  to  do  upon  the  roof. 

Hut  having  made  it  my  business  to  get  the  beal 
information  I  could  iu  a  matter  of  this  moment,  I 
find  that  the  trunk-maker,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  is  a  large  black  man  whom  nobody  knowa. 
He  generally  leans  forward  on  a  huge  oaken  plank 
with  great  attention  to  everything  that  passes  upon 
the  htAge.  He  is  never  seen  to  smile  ;  but  upon 
heariiiji;  anything  that  pleases  him,  he  takes  up  hia 
staff  with  both  hands,  and  lays  it  upon  the  next 
piece  of  timber  thnt  stands  m  his  way  with  ex- 
ceeding vehemence:  after  which,  he  composes  him- 
self in  his  former  posture,  till  such  time  as  some- 
thing new  sets  him  again  at  work. 

It  lias  \KHin  observed,  his  blow  is  so  well-timed, 
that  the  most  judicious  critic  could  nev<'r  except 
against  it.  As  soon  as  any  shining  tliought  is  ex- 
i  pressed  in  the  poet,  or  any  uncommon  grace  ap- 
I  iHiirs  in  the  actor,  he  smites  the  bench  or  wainscoL 
If  the  audience  does  not  concur  with  him,  he  smitea 
a  second  tiino;  and  if  the  audience  is  not  yet 
>  awakened,  looks  around  him  with  great  wrath, 
i  and  repeats  the  blow  a  third  time,  which  never 
'  fails  to  produce  the  clap.  He  sometimes  lets  tha 
I  audience  begin  the  clap  of  themselves,  and  at  tha 
.'  conclusion  of  their  applause  ratifies  it  with  a  ain- 
I  glo  thwack. 

He  is  of  so  great  use  to  the  playhouse,  that  it 
is  said  a  former  director  of  it,  iipim  his  not  being 
able  to  pay  his  attendaiuui  by  1-ea.son  «>f  sickness, 
;  kept  one  in  pay  to  ofln-JHle  for  him  until  such 
i  time  as  he  rwovered  ;  b.:t  tlio  pt»rst>n  so  einploy- 
'  ed,  though  he  laid  al)out  him  with  incredible  vio- 
lence, did  it  in  such  wrong  places,  that  the  aud- 
ience soon  found  out  Uiat  it  was  not  their  old 
friend  the  trunkmaker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  not  yet  exert- 
ed himself  with  vigor  this  season.  He  sometimaa 
plies  at  the  opera;  and  upon  Nicolini'a  ftnt  ap* 
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Appearance  was  said  to  haTC  demolished  three 
(leucboH  in  the  fury  of  his  applaubc.  lie  has  bro- 
ken half  a  d(»sen  oaken  planks  upon  Doirget,* 
and  aeldoin  {goen  away  from  a  tragedy  of  ^aks- 
peare  without  leaving  the  wainscot  extremely 
thattercd. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  oUstrep- 
OTouB  approbation,  but  very  cheerfully  repair  at 
their  own  cost  whatever  damages  he  makes.  They 
once  bad  a  thought  of  erecting  a  kind  of  wooden 
anvil  fur  his  use,  that  should  be  made  of  a  very 
•oaoding  plank,  in  order  to  render  his  strokes 
more  deep  and  mellow  ;  but  as  this  might  not 
bave  been  distin^ished  from  the  music  of  a  ket- 
tle-drum, the  project  was  laid  aside. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of 
the  great  use  it  is  to  an  audience,  that  a  person 
ahould  thus  preside  over  their  heads  like  the  di- 
tector  of  a  concert,  in  order  to  awaken  their  atten- 
tion, and  beat  time  to  their  applauses  ;  or  to  raise 
my  simile,  I  have  sometimes  fancied  the  trunk- 
maker  in  the  upper  gallery  to  be  like  Virgil's 
ruler  of  the  winds,  seated  upon  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, who,  when  he  struck  his  scepter  upon  the 
aide  of  it,  roused  a  hurricane,  and  set  the  whole 
cavern  in  an  uproar.f 

It  is  certain  the  trunk-maker  has  saved  many  a 
food  play,  and  brought  many  a  graceful  actor 
into  reputation,  who  would  not  oOierwise  have 
been  taken  notice  of.  It  is  vcir  visible,  as  the 
audience  is  n(»t  a  little  abaslied,  if  tliey  find  them- 
■elves  betrayed  into  a  clap,  when  their  friend  in 
thfi  UDper  gallery  does  not  come  into  it,  so  the  ac- 
tors oo  not  value  themselvcts  upon  the  clap,  but 
regard  it  as  a  mere  brutum  fHlmen,  or  empty  noiso, 
when  it  has  not  the  sound  of  the  oaken  plant  in 
it.  I  know  it  has  been  given  out  by  those  who 
are  enemies  to  the  trunk-maker,  that  he  has  some- 
times b«H.Mi  bribed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  bad 
poet,  or  a  vicious  player ;  but  this  is  a  surmise 
which  has  no  foundation :  his  strokes  are  always 
just,  and  his  admonitions  sc^asonable:  he  does  not 
oeal  about  his  blows  at  random,  but  always  hits 
the  right  nail  upon  the  ht^tid.  The  inexpressible 
force  wherewith  he  lays  them  on,  sumciently 
shows  the  evidence  and  strength  of  his  convic- 
tion. Uis  zc.>al  for  a  good  author  is  indeed  outra- 
geous, and  breaks  down  every  fence  and -partition, 
•very  board  and  plank,  tluit  stands  within  the 
expression  of  his  applause. 

As  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  my  thoughts 
in  barren  speculations,  or  in  reports  of  pure  mat- 
ter of  fact,  without  drawing  something  from 
them  for  the  advantage  of  my  countrymen,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  make  an  humble  proposal,  that 
whenever  the  trunk-maker  shall  depart  this  life, 
or  whenever  he  shall  have  lost  the  spring  of  his 
arm  by  sickness,  old  age,  infinnity,  or  the  like, 
■ome  able-bodied  critic  should  be  advanced  to 
this  post,  and  have  a  competent  salary  settled 
en  him  for  life,  to  be  furnished  with  bamboos  for 
operas,  crabtree  cudjels  for  comedies,  and  oaken 
plants  for  tragedy,  at  the  public  expense.  And 
to  the  end  that  this  place  should  be  always  dis- 
posed of  according  to  merit,  I  would  have  none 
preferred  to  it,  who  has  not  given  convincing 
proofs  both  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  strong 
arm ;  and  who  could  not,  upon  occasion,  either 
knock  down  an  ox,  or  write  a  comment  upon  Ho- 
race's Art  of  Poetry.  In  short,  I  would  have  him 
a  due  composition  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  so 


rightly  qualified  for  tiiia  important  ofllce.  Out  tiM 
trunk-maker  may  not  be  missed  by  our  piMler- 

ity.— C. 
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Df  Juxm  msiitls. 

lIOBn  An*  Foei,  v«r. 
With  laws  eonnubhl  ^jnnfa  to  raftnin. 

Ma.  Sfxctatoe, 
ft 


•Thomtfl  Doggttt,  an  •xrvllent  comic  actor,  who  was  Ibr 
lanj  yean  joint  mantLger  of  the  plaj4tnuat  with  WiUiee  mmI 
Oolley  Clbhur,  of  whom  Uie  reader  nuij  flod  a  partkolar  ao- 
fMut  la  dbbar*!  Apokgy  foe  Ills  own  LUb. 

tJbsid,l,tt. 


You  have  not  spoken  in  so  direet  a 
upon  the  subject  of  marriage  as  that  importanl 
case  deserves.  It  would  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
serve upon  the  peculiarity  in  the  youtn  of  Qreat 
Britain  of  railing  and  laughing  at  that  institu- 
tion :  and  when  Uiey  fall  into  it,  from  a  proflinlB 
habit  of  mind,  being  insensible  of  the  satisfaction 
in  that  way  of  life,  and  treating  their  wives  with 
the  most  luirbarous  disrespect. 

*' Particular  circumstances,  and  cast  of  temper, 
must  teach  a  man  the  probability  of  mighty  nn* 
easinesses  in  that  state  (for  unquestionably  aome 
there  are  whose  verjr  dispositions  are  strangely 
averse  to  conjugal  friendsnip);  but  no  one,  I  be- 
lieve, is  by  his  own  natural  complexion  prompted 
to  tease  and  torment  another  for  no  reason  but  be- 
in^  nearly  allied  to  him.  And  can  there  be  any- 
thing more  base,  or  serve  to  sink  a  man  so  much 
below  his  own  distinguishing  characteristic  (I 
mean  reason),  than  by  returning  evil  for  good  in 
so  open  a  manner,  as  that  of  treating  a  helpleH 
creature  with  unkindness,  who  has  had  so  sood 
an  opinion  of  him  as  to  believe  what  he  said  le* 
lating  to  one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  life,  \ff 
delivering  her  happiness  in  this  world  to  hia  can 
and  protection  Y  Must  not  that  roan  be  abandon- 
ed even  to  all  manner  of  humanity,  who  can  de- 
ceive a  woman  with  appearances  of  aflbction  and 
kindness,  for  no  other  end  but  to  tornaent  hsr 
with  more  ease  and  authority  7  Is  anything  mon 
unlike  a  ^ntlenian,  than  when  his  honor  u  en- 
gajged  for  Uie  performing  hia  promises,  becanaa  no* 
tiiiiiir  but  that  can  oblise  him  to  it,  to  become  after 
ward  false  to  his  word,  and  be  alone  the  oecaaioi 
of  misery  to  one  whose  happiness  he  but  latdy 

Bretended  was  dearer  to  him  than  hia  ownt^ 
u^ht  such  a  one  to  be  trusted  in  his  commoi 
affairs?  or  treated  but  as  one  whose  honest/  con 
sisted  only  in  his  incapacity  of  being  otherwise' 
"  There  is  one  cause  of  tnis  usage  no  lest  ab 
surd  than  common,  wliich  takes  place  amonr  thi 
more  unthinking  men  ;  and  that  is  the  desire  to 
appear  to  their  friends  free  and  at  libertT,  mm 
without  those  trammels  they  have  so  roucii  ridi 
culed.    To  avoid  this  they  fly  into  the  other  a 
treme,  and  grow  tyrants  that  they  may  seem  rati 
tcrs.      Because  an  uncontrollable  command  o 
their  own  actions  is  a  certain  sign  of  entire  df 
minion,  they  wont  so  much  as  recede  from  tl 
government  even  in  one  muscle  of  their  face 
A  kind  look  they  believe  would  be  fawning,  sB 
a  civil  answer  yielding  the  superiority,    l^th 
must  we  attribute  an  austerity  they  betray  in  e? 
ry  action.    What  but  this  can  put  a  man  out  c 
humor  in  his  wife's  company,  though  ha  is  so  di 
tinguishingly  pleasant  everywhere  else?      Tl 
bitterness  of  his  replies,  and  the  severity  of  h 
frowns  to  the  tcndcrest  of  wives,  clearly  demo 
strate,  that  an  ill-grounded  fear  of  being  ihoog 
too  submissive,  is  at  tlio  bottom  of  this,  as  I  i 
willing  to  call  it,  affected  moroseness;  but  if  it 
such,  only  put  on  to  convince  his  acquaintance 
his  entire  dominion,  let  him  take  care  of  the  ea 
sequence,  which  will  be  certain  and  worse  tb 
the  present  evil ;  his  seeming  indifference  will 
degrees  grow  into  real  contempt,  and  it  it  dc 
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Mt  wkallj  alienBtfl  the  albetionii  of  hii 
•var  frain  him,  mike  bolli  him  and  hor 
■nble  tfaaii  if  it  mally  did  bo. 

"Howeror  iiicutiiiHEept  it  m&y  apprnr,  lo  bci 
Ouiughl  a  wll-brcd  pereun  luu  no  ■niaJl  nhve  in  j 
lliil  cloVTiiah  behiviur,  A  diacouiwi  then-ron: 
nlatiiig  to  ^ooU  brt'ttding  loward  a  loving  and 
lauder  mifu,  wuuld  be  of  great  use  lo  this  iiirt  uf 

Entlvnien.  Could  you  bat  ouce  cunvince  thrm, 
U  ki  be  civil  01  leant  is  not  beneath  tlie  chonic- 
Icr  of  a  i^utleijiaii,  nor  even  tcudiir  afTuctiou  lo- 
wd  one  vho  would  make  it  reciprocal,  betrajn 
anj  ■nftiiesn  or  effeminac^r  that  the  moHt  maitcu- 
line  liLiipofiliiin  nerd  be  aiihanii.'d  of ;  could  you 
■Btiafj  thctn  of  the  generueity  of  voluntary  civil- 
ly, and  the  ^^aluefis  of  wul  tlial  i»  cortspicuouB 
U  bnwvoleiicK  vilhout  imiacdiate  uliligatioim ; 
Mndd  JDU  recommend  to  people's  praclieu  the  xaj- 
Ing  of  Ihc  p'Titltinan  quoted  iu  oiiu  <if  your  spet- 
datioDA,  'Ilmt  iip  tliuitgbt  it  incuinbent  upon  him 
Is  maki!  the  iiiclitiations  of  a  woman  of  merit  go 
along  vitfa  Iter  duly ;'  could  you,  I  say,  pir^uade 
thaac  men  of  the  beauty  and  reaMinahli'iK-BH  of 
Ihia  tort  of  behavior,  1  have  ho  mucb  charity,  fur 


ife  for- 1  irhich  are  in  a  particular  manner  the  nnect'a  of- 
"  I  fice  :  liiis  I  have  known  douo  in  an  audible  a  man- 
ner, that  lonH^imca  their  voices  have  bueii  as  loud 
u  his.  As  little  an  ynu  would  think  it,  this  U 
frequently  dune  by  people  aecmiugly  devout. 
This  irrelieiuUN  inadverteiic;  ia  a  thin);  extremelT 
ufleusive :  but  1  do  not  recunimcnd  it  an  a  Ihiugl 
give  you  liberty  to  ridicule,  but  hope  it  may  M 
amended  by  (he  bare  int.'ntion. 

"  Sir,  your  voij  humble  Scrrant. 
T.  "T.a- 


■e  at  them  at  leant,  t 


bclio' 


>uld  c. 


■llav.  Uttiide,  yi 
In  Ha  truest,  and  eon  sequent  ty  itH  moHt  a^rrivable 
nbui;  and  the  ^nllcnien,  who  have  for  any  time 
iMcn  such  prgfeau-d  enemies  to  it,  when  ucrasion 
•k«nUI  aerre.  would  return  you  their  thanks  for 
■aaiating  tlieir  iulerest  in  prevailing  over  llicir 
pnjiidina.      HarriaKe  in  general  would  bv  this 

the  hualdiid  would  be  nowhere  ao  well  iiMihJk-d 
aa  in  bia  own  parlnr,  nor  the  wife  in  picauiit  as 
ia  llie  ouinpanr  of  her  liusband.  A  dirHire  of  lie- 
n  would  be  iiiereawd  in 
itresB  he  more  amiable  by 
e  wife.  Be»ide  all  which,  I  am  apt 
la  bMieve  we  i-hould  find  the  race  of  men  cronr 
wiser  aa  their  pnigenitora  grew  kinder.  hikT  the 
•fction  of  tbeir  pareiit.i  would  be  euiiKpicuuuA  in 
Ibwiadorn  of  their  cbildri'n;  in  slinrt.  men  would 
hmeral  be  much  butler  humcired  than  I)it-y  arc, 
H  they  not  so  frequently  cierci>'c  the  wur.t  turns 
rflbcir  temper  where  they  ought  to  I'nert  the 


urn  pan  r  of 

lag  agnwable'in  ll 
the  fausbanil.  and  the  n 


Wie.«l"n 


•mallKjl,  n 
'Mm.  Enxraioa, 
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TbuT  thmt  in  dim  otilfhtM  truth  bf  tulna. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe,  that  part  of  tli* 
pleasure  which  hajipy  mindii  shall  enjoy  in  a  fil- 
ture  state,  will  irise  trom  an  enlarged  cunt«mpl»- 

tion  of  tho  Divine  Wiiidnm  in  tlie  gover eut  uf 

tlie  world,  and  a  discovering  of  the  Mvret  and 
amating  ilelHi  uf  PnivideTicc,  from  the  hi'ginuiDg 
lo  the  end  ut  lime.  Nothing  atxiaa  tu  be  an  cn- 
turtainmeiit  more  adapted  to  Ihc  iiulutu  uC  man,  if 
WB  eousidcr  tliat  curiusity  is  one  uf  the  elrougeat 
Bud  most  lasting  appetites  implan 


,t  ,,le 


lllbeaffon 
large  and  various  as  aliall  then  be  Isidojieii  t.  __ 
view  in  the  suciely  of  stipcriar  spirits,  who  per- 
haps witt  join  with  us  in  ho  delightful  a  prospect. 
it  ia  not  iiiipusaible,  on  the  cuntrary,  that  port 
of  the  puiiishnient  of  such  as  an  excluded  from 
biiea,  may  consist  not  only  in  their  b4.-ing  denied 
this  privilegi',  but  in  having  llieir  uppelilts  at  the 
some  time  vastly  iiier«aiicd  without  any  sotiafaft- 
lioii  afforded  to  them.  In  tliese,  the  vain  pnrsaft 
of  knuwleilge  shall,  perhaps,  add  to  iheir  infelici- 
ty, and  bewilder  thetn  into  lahvrinllis  of  error, 
claik  ■■  -  .  -    .  . 


liu-kneas,  disl 
thing  but  their  own 
represented  the  fHllun 

a  kind  of  respite  fron  _ 

lo  themsetvuH  a  new  disquiet  amidst  their  veir 
amusemunts  ;  lie  could  not  properlj'  have  described 
(hu  Hportof  condeinnrd  spirits,  without  that  cut 
of  horror  and  mehiiichuly  he  has  to  judiciotialr 
minjfled  with  thetn  [ 


and  uncertainly  uf  everj- 
vil  state.  Uiliun  has  thua 
angels  reasoning  lon'ther  ia 
"'    ■   '  dcrcaling 


*Ka,  Srcrrana, 

*I  am  a  woman  who  lefl  the  odmiralii 
«Uslown  to  throw  my-u-ir(far  love  iil 
itto  the  arms  uff  fuul.  When  1  marrir 
Odd  have  had  Viy  one  nf  seveml  men 
~^ii  langnisbi-d   for  me;  but  niy  case  is  jusl.     I 

Li 1  _.y  ,„per|„r  undentandiiig  would  fonu 

1  tractable  creature,    Itnt,  alas!    my       '"  *"""  present  c 

^■"e  ha*  running  and  suspicion,  the  inwpara-   ■'^f-  our  niinds  oi  — 

ikconpanioiK.  of  lillle  minds;  and  every  attein|>t }  '""^  ■"<'  falaehooii :  ai>d  at  our  faculli.*  lire  nar- 
lWketudivert.br  pnlling  on  nil  HTrivshle  nir, '  ™''' "'"'  ""r  *i''W» ''"perfi'Cl,  it  is  ini]Kisi,iblc  but 
iHdden  cWTfnIiiess,  or  kind  Whavior,  he  hniks  j '""  cuf««ily  muat  meet  with  many  n-piilses-  The 
«^a  u  lb*  flt»t  act  lowanl  an  insurrci'li.in  , ''"*'""*  of  mankind  in  this  life  being  rolhiT  to 
>l«nit  )ii>  unde*erv.^  doininioii  over  ine.  ],et  i  '^'-  ^""  '"  know,  tlicjr  portion  of  knowledge  ia 
-er  one  who  in  Mill  to  choose,  and  hupi-s  to  go- ,  ^}'- '»  I'"'™  aec.n^ingly. 

ember  j   .  »rora  bcnce  it  is.  that  the  reason  of  the  imjiti- 

'•  TaiKiissA."     j  ■'"*'• ''""  ""  '""B  '""■"  eiereisi-d  with  diflicultiea, 

1  in  accounting  for  Ihr  pnunihcuuns  di-lrilnilinn  uf 

SL  Martin's,  Sov.  25.     ]  ((0<id  and  evil  to  the  virtuoUK  and  the  wicbil  il 


Jt^u  of  an  evil  prnclicc  which 
_  rscrves  a  redrew),  thonirh  voi 

■t  lot  aa  yel  taken  any  notice  of  it;  it  yo' 
Xatioa  il  in  your  paper,  it  mav  tierbaps  have 
*<7  load  elltct.  What  I  nieiin  is.  the  diKtiii 
hwt  sonie  pH>p1e  rive 
■Wt  imetiLinu  of  tha  pt 
NlbTnot  oiilyh 
■habOioa;  and  the 


rorld.  From  hence  ctiniu  all  those  iinlbvtie 
eoinplaints  nf  su  many  tragical  evrttts  whieh  bap- 
]ien  lo  the  wise  and  'llie  guvd;  and  of  su<h  lur. 
prising  prosperity,  which  is  on™  the  lotf  "f  the 
guillT  and  the  foolish;  that  ^ 
puxiled.  and  at  a  losa  what  to 
mysteriou*  a  dispensation. 


-^8 
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Plato  ezfyresses  his  aUiorrence  of  some  fabl«» 
of  the  piMn,  which  seem  to  reflect  on  the  gods  as 
the  authors  of  injustice;  and  lajs  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  whatever  is  permitted  to  befall  a 
just  man,  wlielher  poverty,  sickness,  or  any  of 
thoso  thini^  which  seem  to  be  evils,  shall  either 
in  life  or  death  conduce  to  his  good.  My  reader 
will  obM^rve  how  agreeable  this  maxim  is  to  what 
we  finfl  delivered  by  greater  authority.  Seneca  has 
written  a  diftcourse  piirponely  on  this  subject:*  iu 
which  he  takes  painn,  after  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics,  to  show  that  advi^rsity  is  not  in  itself  an 
evil:  and  mentions  a  noble  saying  of  Demetrius, 
that  "nothing  would  be  more  unhanpy  than  a  man 
who  had  never  known  affliction.  no  compares 
prosperity  to  the  indulgence  of  a  fond  mother  to 
a  child,  which  often  proves  his  niin:  but  the  af- 
fection of  the  Divine  Being  to  that  of  a  wise  father, 
who  would  have  his  sons  exercisfni  with  labor, 
disappointments,  and  pain,  that  they  mny  gather 
strength  and  impmve  tneir  fortitude.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  philosopher  rises  into  that  celebrated 
sentiment,  that  there  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle 
more  worthy  the  r(*gard  of  a  Creator  intent  on  his 
works,  than  a  brave  man  superior  to  his  sufferings  : 
to  which  he  adds,  that  it  munt  be  a  pleasure  to  Ju- 
piter himself  to  look  down  from  heaven,  and  see 
Cato  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country  preserving 
his  integrity. 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  reasonable, 
if  we  consider  human  life  as  a  state  of  probation, 
and  adversity  as  the  post  of  honor  in  it,  assigned 
often  to  the  beHt  and  most  select  spirit^). 

But  what  I  would  cliiefly  insist  on  here  is,  that 
we  are  not  at  present  in  a  propi'r  situation  to  judge 
of  the  councils  by  which  Providence  acts,  since 
but  little  arrives  at  our  knowledge,  and  even  tliat 
little  we  discern  imperfwtly;  or  according  to  the 
elecant  figure  in  holy  writ,  '•  we  see  but  in  part, 
ana  as  in  a  glass  darkly. '*f  It  is  to  be  considered 
tliat  Providence  in  its  economy  regards  the  whole 
system  of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we 
cannot  discover  the  beautiful  connection  between 
incidents  which  lie  widely  separate  in  time;  and 
by  losing  so  many  links  of  the  chain,  our  rea.son- 
ings  become  broken  and  imperfect.  Thus  those 
parts  of  the  moral  world  which  have  not  an  abso- 
lute, may  yet  have  a  relative  beauty,  in  respect  of 
some  other  p.irts  concealed  from  us,  but  open  to 
his  eye  U'fore  whom  "  pa.st,"  **  present,"  and  "  to 
come,"  arc  set  together  in  one  point  of  view :  and 
tho.se  events,  the  permission  of  which  seems  now 
to  accuKe  his  gooaness,  may  in  the  consummation 
of  things  both  magnify  his  goodness,  and  exalt 
his  wisdom.  And  this  is  enough  to  check  our 
presumption,  since  it  is  in  vain  to  apjdy  our  mea- 
sures or  regularity  to  matters  of  which  we  know 
neither  the  antecedents  nor  the  consequents,  the 
beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  shall  rclieye  my  readers  from  this  abstracted 
thought,  by  relating  here  a  Jewish  tradition  con- 
cerning Moses,  whidi  seems  to  l>e  a  kind  of  para- 
ble, illustrating  what  I  have  last  mentioned.  That 
ffreat  prophet,  it  is  said,  was  called  up  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain;  wiiere,  in  a 
oonfenMice  with  the  Supreme  Being,  he  was  ad- 
mitt4*d  to  propose  to  him  some  questions  concern- 
ing his  administration  of  the  universe.  In  the 
midst  of  this  divine  coUoqtiy  he  was  commanded 
to  look  do^'n  on  the  plain  be-low.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  there  issued  out  a  clear  spring  of 
watitr,  at  which  a  soldier  alighted  from  his  horse 
to  drink.    Ue  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a  little  boy 

*Tld.  PenttR.    '*  I)e  conitantU  lapientii^  dve  quod  in  m^ 
tntem  nnn  radlt  iiduria.'* 
tlOBr.,zlli,UL 


came  to  the  aame  place,  and  findinff  a  pafM  of 
gold  which  the  aoldier  had  droppea,  took  it  np 
and  went  away  with  it.  Immediately  after  tliit 
came  an  infirm  old  man,  weary  with  age  and  tra- 
veling, and  having  quenched  his  tliirst  sat  down 
to  rest  himself  by  the  side  of  the  spring.  The 
8oldi*.T,  missing  his  pune,  returns  to  search  for  it| 
and  demanded  it  of^the  old  man,  who  affirms  be 
had  not  seen  it,  and  appeals  to  Heaven  in  witnent 
of  his  innocence.  The  soldier,  not  believing  hit 
protestations,  kills  him.  Moses  fell  on  his  face 
with  horror  and  amaaement,  when  the  DiTine 
voice  thus  prevented  his  expostulation  :  "  Be  nd 
surprised,  Mosea,  nor  ask  why  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth  has  suffiered  this  thing  to  come  to 
pass.  The  child  is  the  occasion  that  the  blood  of 
the  old  man  is  spilt;  but  know  that  the  old  man 
whom  thou  sawcst  was  the  murderer  of  that  child's 
father." 
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Nequioqusm  populo  Ubulu  donsTeris  auns; 
Keitpue  qaod  nun  e«    "■ 

Pnaius,  8st  It.  Ml 

No  mora  to  tSattering  erowds  thin*  eariorline, 
Kager  to  drink  tha  pnlae  whieh  U  not  ihlno. 


Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there  is  mot 
one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious  than  tins 
love  of  flattery.  For  as  where  the  juices  of  the 
body  are  prepared  to  receive  the  malignant  influ- 
ence, there  the  disease  rages  with  most  violence; 
j  so  in  this  distemper  of  the  mind,  where  there  is 
ever  a  propensity  and  inclination  to  suck  in  ths 
poison,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  whole  order  of  ■ 
reasonable  action  must  be  overtumed;  for,  like 
music,  it 


-So  foftenfl  «ad  dteajini  ttM  mind 


That  not  ona  arrow  can  ruiatanoa  find. 

First,  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  then  the  flsttciT 
of  others  is  sure  of  success.  It  awakens  our  seli- 
love  within,  a  party  which  is  ever  readv  to  revolt 
from  onr  better  judgment,  and  join  Uie  enemy 
w^ithout.  Hence  il  is,  that  the  profusion  of  favoii 
we  60  often  see  poured  uiK)n  the  parasite,  are  r»- 
)>re8ented  to  us  by  our  self-lov^,  as  justice  done  to 
the  man  who  so  agreeably  reconciled  us  to  our* 
st.'lves.  When  we  are  overcome  by  such  soft  in- 
sinuations and  ensnaring  compliances,  we  gUdlj 
recompense  the  artifices  that  are  made  use  of  to 
blind  our  reason,  and  which  triumph  oTer  ths 
weaknesses  of  our  temper  and  inclination. 

But  were  every  man  persuaded  from  how  man 
and  low  a  principle  this  passion  is  derived,  then 
can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  person  who  should  st 
tempt  to  gratify  it,  would  then  be  as  contemptiUi 
as  he  is  now  successful.    It  is  the  desire  of  SOBM 
quality  we  are  not  possessed  of,  or  inclination  ti 
be  something  we  are  not,  which  are  the  causes  el 
our  giving  ourselves  up  to  tliat  man  who  bestovi 
upon  us  tlie  characters  and  qualitie.s  of  othen 
\vliich  perhaps  suit  us  as  ill,  and  were  as  little  di 
signed  for  our  wearing,  as  their  clothes.     Instest 
of  going  out  of  our  own  coinplezional  nature  inl 
that  c»f  others,  it  were  a  better  and  more  imudsU 
industry'  to  improve  our  own,  and  instead  of 
miserable  copy  become  a  good  original;  for  tlisi 
is  no  temper,  no  disposition,  so  rude  and  untntf 
able,  but  may  in  its  own  peculiar  cast  and  turn  t 
brought  to  some  a^reeal>Ie  use  in  couveraation,  i 
in  the  affairs  of  life.    A  pcrbon  of  a  rougher  d 
portmeut,  and  less  tied  up  M  the  usual  ceremoBH 
of  behavior,  will,  like  Manly  il  tibe  play,*  plssi 


•  Wydiarlay*!  oomcil^  of  tha  PlalB  Osateb 
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hf  tibe  grace  whieli  Kitun  gives  to  every  action  | 
wheiein  she  is  complied  with;  the  briHk  and  lively 
will  not  want  their  admirers,  and  even  a  more  re-  i 
served  and  melancholy  temper  may  at  some  times  j 
be  asreeable.  -^ 

When  there  is  not  vanity  enough  awake  in  a 
man  to  undo  him,  the  flatterer  stirs  up  that  dor- 
mant weakness  and  inspires  him  with  merit 
enough  to  be  a  coxcomb.  But  if  flattery  be  the 
most  sordid  act  that  can  be  complied  with,  the  art 
of  praising  justly  is  as  commendable;  for  it  i» 
laudable  to  praise  well;  as  poets  at  one  and  the 
same  time  give  immortality,  and  receive  it  them- 
selves as  a  reward.  Both  are  pleased :  the  one 
while  he  receives  the  recompense  of  merit,  the 
other  while  he  shows  he  knows  how  to  discern 
H;  but  above  all,  that  man  is  happy  in  this  art, 
who,  like  a  skillful  painter,  retains  the  features 
and  complexion,  but  Htill  softens  the  picture  into 
the  moft  agreeable  likeness. 

There  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be  imagined  a  more 
desirable  pleasure,  than  tliat  of  praise  unmixed 
with  any  possibility  of  flattery.  Such  was  that 
which  Cfermanicus  enjoyed,  when,  the  night  before 
a  b^tle.  desirous  of  some  sincere  mark  of  the  es- 
teem of  his  legions  for  him,  he  is  described  by 
Tacitus  listening  in  a  disgtii*}e  to  the  discourse  o'f 
a  soldier,  and  wrapped  up  in  the  fruition  of  his 
glory,  while  with  an  undesigned  sincerity  tliey 
praised  his  noble  and  majestic  mien,  his  afTability. 
ais  valor,  conduct  and  success  in  war.  How  must ' 
a  man  have  his  heart  full-blown  witli  joy  in  such 
an  article  of  glory  as  this  1  What  a  spur  and  en- 
couragement still  to  proceed  in  those  stx.'ps  which 
kad  urvady  brouirht  him  to  ho  pure  a  taste  of  the 
greatest  of  inortaT enjoyments  ? 

It  Borootinirs  hnp))ens  that  even  enemies  and 
mviouA  persons  bestow  the  sincerest  marks  of  es- 
teem when  they  least  desifi:n  it.  Such  afford  a 
mater  pleasure,  as  extorted  by  merit,  and  freed 
from  all  suvpicion  of  favor  or  flattery.  Thus  it  is 
with  llalvolio :  he  has  wit,  learning,  and  discern- 
Bient,  b'lt  tempen*d  with  an  alloy  of  envy,  self- 
love,  and  detraction.  Malvolio  turns  pak>  at  the 
nirth  and  good  humor  of  the  company,  if  it  cen- 
tf«r  not  in  his  person  ;  he  grows  jealous  and  dis- 
pleased whon  he  ceases  t<i  l)e  the  only  person 
ad.nircd,  and  looks  upon  the  commendal  Ions  mid 
to  another  as  a  detraction  from  his  merit,  nnrl  an 
attempt  to  les^n  the  superiority  he  affbcts ;  but 
by  tbiR  very  method,  he  bestows  such  praise  as 
can  ncrer  Se  KUKpected  of  flattery.  His  uneasi- 
Beii«  and  distaste  are  so  many  sure  and  certain 
•tgns  of  another's  title  to  that  glory  he  desires, 
and  has  the  mortification  to  find  himself  not  pos- 
Msaed  of. 

A  good  name  is  fitly  compared  to  a  precious 
atatment,*  and  when  we  are  praised  with  skill 
tad  dercnev.  it  is  indeed  the  most  agn^eablc  per- 
fume ;  but  if  tr>o  strongly  adniitt(>d  into  the  brain 
of  alms  vigorous  and  happy  texture,  it  will,  like 
too  strong  an  ndor,  overcome  the  senses,  and  prove  ' 
aerciciouM  to  tho^e  nerves  it  was  intended  lo  ru- 
iiesh.     A  gcnemus  mind  is  of  all  others  the  most 
■Risible  of   prai:«e  and   diM)raiese:   and   a  noble  ' 
ipirit  in  as  much  invi^rated  with  its  due  propor-  i 
turn  of  honor  and  applause,  as  it  is  dcprc's»etl  by  ! 
Beglcct  and  contempt.    But  it  is  only  persons  far  : 
ibove  the  rornmon  level  who  are  thus  affeciod  wiih 
thber  of  these  extn^mes;  as  in  a  th<>rn)om4'i(>r,  it  is  ; 
onlvtlie  purest  and  most  sublimated  Ki)iril  that  is 
cit&er  eontraetcrl  or  dilated  by  the  benignity  or  in- 
dcmenej  of  the  eeaaon. 

"Hk-SrarTAToa, 
"The  translations  which  you  have  lately  given 


us  from  the  Greek,  in  some  of  yonr  last  papers, 
have  been  the  occasion  of  my  looking  into  some 
of  those  authors;  among  whom  1  chanced  on  a 
collection  of  letters  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
Aristienetus.  Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  I 
believe  there  can  be  nothing;  produced  of  an  air  so 
gallant  and  polite;  each  letter  contains  a  little 
novel  or  adventure,  which  is  told  with  all  the 
beauties  of  language,  and  heightened  with  a  lux- 
uriance of  wit.  There  are  several  of  them  trana- 
laied;*  but  with  such  wide  deviations  from  the 
original,  and  in  a  style  so  far  differing  from  the 
author's,  that  the  translator  seems  rather  to  have 
taken  hints  for  the  expressing  his  own  sense  and 
thoughts,  than  to  have  endeavored  to  render  those 
of  Aristienetus.  In  the  following  translation,  I 
have  kept  as  near  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  as  I 
could,  and  have  only  added  a  few  words  to  make 
the  sentences  in  English  sit  together  a  little  better 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  The  story 
seems  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Pygmalion  and  the 
statue  of  Ovid :  some  of  the  thoughts  are  of  the 
same  turn,  and  the  whole  is  written  in  a  kind  of 
poetical  prose." 

''Philopinax  to  CaaoMATioir. 

"  Never  was  a  man  more  overcome  with  so  fan- 
tastical a  passion  as  mine :  1  have  painted  a  beau- 
tiful woniuu,  and  am  despairing,  dying  for  the 
picture.  My  own  skill  has  undone  me;  it  is  not 
the  dart  of  Venus,  but  my  own  pencil  has  thus 
wounded  me.  Ah,  me!  wiiu  what  anxiety  am  I  ne- 
cessitated to  adore  my  own  idol  I  liow  miserable 
am  I,  while  every  one  must  as  much  pity  the 
painter  as  he  praises  the  picture,  and  own  my  tor- 
ment more  than  equal  to  my  art  I  But  why  do  I 
thus  complain  ?  Have  there  not  been  more  un- 
haj>py  and  unnatural  passions  than  mine  ?  Ye», 
1  have  seen  the  representations  of  Phxedra,  Nar- 
cissus, and  Pasiphie.  Phoidra  was  unhappy  in  her 
love:  that  of  Pasiphas  was  monstrous:  and  while 
the  other  caught  at  his  beloved  likeness,  he  de- 
stroyed tlie  watery  image,  which  ever  eluded  his 
embraces.  The  fountain  represented  Narcissus  to 
himself,  and  the  picture  both  that  and  him  thirst- 
ing after  his  adored  image.  But  I  am  yet  less 
unnappy,  I  enjoy  her  presence  continually,  and  if 
1  touch  her,  1  destroy  not  the  beaut(H>uri  form,  but 
she  looks  pleased,  and  a  sweet  smile  sits  in  the 
charming  space  which  divides  her  lips.  One  would 
swear  that  voice  and  speech  were  issuing  out,  and 
that  one's  ears  felt  the  melodious  sound.  How 
often  have  I,  deceived  by  a  lover's  credulity, 
hearkened  if  she  had  not  something  to  whisner 
me  t  and  when  frustrated  of  my  ho])es.  how  often 
have  1  taken  my  revenge  in  kisses  from  her  cheeks 
and  eyes,  and  softly  wooed  her  to  m^  embrace, 
while' she  (as  to  me  it  seemed)  only  withheld  her 
tongue  the  more  to  inflame  me.  But.  madman  that 
1  am,  shall  I  be  thus  taken  with  tlie  n'presenta- 
tion  only  of  a  bi.>aMt(H)us  face,  and  ilowmg  hair, 
and  thus  waste  myself  and  mi'lt  to  tears  for  a 
shadow  ?  Ah,  sure  it  is  something  more,  it  is  a 
reality;  for  s«>e  her  beauties  shine  out  with  new 
luster,  and  she  seems  to  upbraid  me  with  unkind 
reproaches.  Oh,  may  I  have  a  living  mistress  of 
this  form,  that  when  1  shall  compare  the  work  of 
nature  with  that  of  art,  1  may  Ije  still  at  a  loss 
which  to  choose,  and  be  long  perplexed  with  the 
pleasing  uncertainty  I " — T. 


*£ijr  Tom  Drown  and  othan.    8e«  hl«  TTorki,  4  voU.,  ISlao. 
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-Bella,  borrida  belUl— Viio.  Xs^  Ti,  80. 
-Worts  bnniilwan!— DftTbEX. 


I  BAVK  BonieliinoH  aroused  myself  with  consid-.- 
ering  the  several  methods  of  managing  a  debate 
which  Iiave  obtained  in  the  world. 

The  first  races  of  mankind  used  to  dispute,  as 
our  ordinary  iK'ople  do  now-a-day,  in  a  tind  of 
wild  logic,  uncultivated  by  rules  of  art. 

Socrates  introduced  a  cateclietical  method  of  ar- 
guing, lie  would  a^k  his  adversary  (Question  upon 
question,  until  he  had  convinced  him  out  of  his 
own  mouth,  tliat  liis  opinions  were  wrong.  This 
way  of  debating  drives  an  enemy  up  into  a  cor- 
ner, seizes  uU  the  passes  through  wliich  he  can 
malEe  an  escape,  ana  forces  him  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

Aristotle  changed  this  metliod  of  attack,  and 
inveiited  a  great  variety  of  little  weapons,  called 
nyllogisms.  As  in  the  Socratic  way  of  dispute 
Tou  agree  to  everything  your  opponent  advances; 
in  the  Aristotclic,  you  are  still  denying  and  con- 
tradicting sonic  part  or  other  of  what  lie  says.  So- 
crates Conquers  you  by  stratagom,  Aristotle  by 
force.  The  one  takes  the  town  by  sap,  the  other 
■word  in  hand. 

The  universities  of  Europe,  for  many  years, 
ci^iefl  on  thfir  debates  by  syllogism,  insoinuch 
that  we  see  the  knowledge  of  several  centuries 
laid  out  into  objections  and  answers,  and  all  the 
good  sense  of  the  age  cut  and  minced  into  almost 
au  infinitude  of  distinctions. 

When  our  universities  found  there  was  no  end 
of  wrangling,  this  way.  they  invented  a  kind  of 
argument,  wiiich  is  not  reducible  to  any  mood  or 
figure  in  Aristotle.  It  was  called  the  Argumen- 
ium  Basilinuin  (others  write  it  Bacilinum  or  Ba- 
culinuni),  which  is  pretty  well  ezpresS4*d  in  our 
English  word  club-law.  When  they  were  not  able 
to  confute  their  antagonist,  they  knocked  him 
down.  It  was  tlieir  method,  in  these  polemical 
debates,  first  to  <iischarge  their  Hyllotrisins,  and 
afterward  to  betake  themselves  to  their  clubs, 
until  such  time  as  they  had  one  way  or  other  con- 
founded their  gainsayers.  There  is  in  Oxford  a 
narrow  defile  (to  make  use  of  a  military  term) 
where  the  partisans  used  to  encounter;  for  which 
reason  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Lo^ic-lane.  J 
have  heard  an  old  gentleman,  a  physician,  make 
his  boasts,  that  when  he  was  a  young  fellow  he 
marched  several  times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
Scotists,*  and  cudi^led  a  body  of  Sniiglc8ians,t 
half  the  length  of  High-street,  until  they  had 
dispersed  themselves  for  shelter  into  their  respect- 
ive garrisons. 

This  humor,  1  find,  went  very  far  in  Erasmus's 
time.  For  that  uutlior  tells  us,  tliat  upon  the  re- 
vival of  Greek  letters,  most  of  the  universities  in 
Europe  were  divided  into  Greeks  and  Trojans. 
The  latter  were  those  who  bore  a  mortal  enmity 
to  the  language  of  the  Grecians,  insomuch  that  if 
they  met  with  any  who  understood  it,  they  did 
not  fail  to  treat  him  as  a  foe.  Erasmus  himself 
had,  it  seems,  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  party  of  Trojans,  who  laid  him  on  with  so 
many  blows  and  buffets  that  he  never  forgot  their 
hostilities  to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  argument  not 
much  unlike  the  former,  whicli  is  ma£  use  of  by 
states  and  communities,  when   they  draw  up  a 

*  The  follower*  of  Dons  Sootiut,  %  celebrmted  doctor  of  tba 
fdumli,  who  flonrlnhed  about  the  vear  130(1,  and  fnnn  hla  op- 
poeliig  flome  favorito  doctrines  of  Thoma«  Aquinaji,  gave  rim 
to  a  new  fvarty  called  Bcotiite,  in  oppoailkm  to  the  Thomista, 
or  followen  of  the  other. 

fThe  followen  of  Uarttn  Hmlglirlai,  a  ftmons  loglclaii  of 
Ite  10th  eantiuy. 


hundred  thousand  disputaate  on  aadi  side,  and 
convince  one  another  by  dint  of  sword.  A  cer- 
tain grand  monarch*  was  so  sea^Ue  of  his 
strength  in  this  way  of  reasoning,  that  be  wrote 
upon  his  great  guns — Ratio  uUima  reffum,  **  The 
logic  of  kingK;"'but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now 
pretty  well  baffled  at  his  own  weapons.  When 
one  has  to  do  with  a  philosopher  of  tliis  kind,  one 
should  remember  the  old  gentleman's  saying,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  an  argument  with  one  of  Uie 
lioinan  emperors.f  Upon  iiis  friends  telling  him 
that  he  wondered  he  would  give  up  the  question, 
when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of  tne  dispute;  "  I 
am  never  abhanied, '  says  he,  "  to  be  confuted  by 
one  who  is  master  of  fifty  legions." 

I  sliall  but  just  mention  another  kind  of  leaflon- 
ing,  which  may  be  called  arguing  by  poll;  sad 
another,  which  is  of  equal  force,  in  whicii  wagers 
are  made  use  of  as  arguments,  according  to  the 
celebrated  line  in  Hudibras.t 

But  the  most  notable  way  of  managing  a  eon- 
troversy,  is  that  which  we  may  call  arguing  bj 
torture.  This  is  a  metliod  of  reasoning  which  has 
been  made  use  of  with  the  poor  refugees,  and 
which  was  so  fashionable  in  our  country  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that  in  a  passage  of  an 
author  quoted  by  Monsieur  Ba^le,  it  is  said  the 
price  of  wood  was  raised  in  England,  by  mMon 
of  the  executions  that  were  made  in  StnithfiekLf 
These  disputxuits  convince  their  adversaries  with 
a  sorites.ll  commonly  called  a  pile  of  fagots.  The 
rack  is  also  a  kind  of  syllogism  which  has  been 
used  with  good  effiect,  and  has  made  multitudei 
of  converts.  Men  were  formerly  disputed  out  of 
their  doubts,  reconciled  to  truth  by  force  of  reason, 
and  won  over  to  opinions  by  tlie  candor,  sense, 
and  ingenuity  of  those  who  had  the  right  on  their 
side;  but  this  method  of  conviction  operated  too 
slowly.  Pain  was  found  to  bo  much  more  enlis|hW 
eiiing  than  reason.  Every  scruple  was  looksd 
upon  as  obstinacy,  and  not  to  be  removed  but  br 
engines  invented  for  that  purpose.  In  a  Wora, 
the  application  of  whips,  racks,  gibbets,  gallejv* 
dungeons,  fire  and  fagot,  in  a  dispute,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  popish  refinements  upon  the  old 
heathen  logic. 

There  is  another  way  of  reasoning  which  seldoa 
fails,  though  it  be  of  a  quite  difiiereni  nature  to 
that  1  have  last  mentioned.    I  mean,  convincing 
a  man  by  ready  money,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
called,  bribing  a  man  to  an  opinion.    This  method 
has  often  proved  successful,  when  all  the  othen 
have  been  made  use  of  to  no  purpose.     A  maa 
who  is  furnislied  with  arguments  irom  the  mint. 
will  convince  his  antagonist  much  sooner  than 
one  who  draws  them  from  reason  and  philoaophj. 
Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understauaing; 
it  dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  instant; 
accommodates  itself  to  the  meanest  capacities;  ii* 
lences  the  loud  and  clamorous,  and  brings  ov0 
the  most  obstinate  and  inflexible.    Philip  of  Ma 
cedon  was  a  man  of  most  invincible  reason  thii 
way.    He  refuted  by  it  all  the  wisdom  of  Athens 
confounded  their  statesmen,  struck  their  orston 
dumb,  and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  thei 
liberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  sereral  method 
of  disputing,  as  they  have  prevailed  in  difieraD 
ages  of  the  world,  1  shall  very  suddenly  give  ar 


^  Lonii  XIY,  of  France. 

iThe  Emperor  Adrian. 
Part  2,  c.  1,  ▼.  'JXn. 
The  author  quoted  U  And.  AmmonhM.  8m  hli  Bk  I 
Bayle'i  Diet— The  Spectator*!  meiaory  daoelTed  hlM  tai  s 
plying  the  remark,  which  waa  made  In  the  niga  of  Um 
VUl.  It  waif  however,  much  more  appUeahte  lo  thil  i 
Quotn  Mary. 
I A  mttM  !■  s  hMp  of  yminilHnw  Unown 
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an  aeecrant  of  Um  whole  art  of  caviling; 
which  shall  be  a  fall  and  natisfaetory  answer  to 
all  aneh  papers  and  pamphlets  as  hare  yet  ap- 
oearad  against  the  Spectator. — 0. 


ITo.  SMO.]    WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1711. 

Alltiir  non  tA,  ATlte,  Ub0r.->HAKT.,  Bp.  i,ir. 
pt  such  BfttorUs,  9r,  art  booki  eompoteil. 

"  Mb.  Srctatoe, 

"  I  AM  one  of  the  most  eentcel  trades  in  the  citj, 
and  understand  thus  much  of  liberal  education,  as 
to  have  an  ardent  ambition  of  being  useful  to 
Dumkind,  and  to  tliink  that  the  chief  end  of  being, . 
as  lo  this  life.  I  had  these  good  impressions 
given  me  from  the  handsome  behavior  of  a  learned, 
senerous,  and  wealthy  man  toward  me,  when  I 
Snt  began  the  world.  Some  dissatisfaction  be- 
tween me  and  my  parents  made  me  enter  into  it 
with  less  relish  of  business  than  I  ought;  and  to  turn 
off  thia  uneasiness,  I  gave  myself  to  criminal 
nieaaores.  some  excesses,  and  a  general  loose  con- 
dset  I  know  not  what  the  excellent  man  above- 
Bwntiofied  saw  in  me.  but  he  descended  from  the 
saperiority  of  his  wisdom  and  merit  to  throw  him- 
mu  frequently  into  my  company.  This  made  me 
aooB  hope  that  I  had  something  in  me  worth  cnl- 
timting.  and  his  conversation  made  roe  sensible 
flf  nliafactions  in  a  regular  way,  which  I  had 
■evmr  before  imagined.  When  he  was  grown  fa- 
Biiliar  with  me,  ne  opened  himself  like  a  good 
aagely  and  told  me  he  nad  long  lalwred  to  ripen  me 
mio  a  preparation  to  receive  his  friendship  and 
■dviee,  Doth  which  I  should  daily  command,  and 
tlie  me  of  any  part  of  his  fortune,  to  apply  the 
ifaaawa  be  should  propose  to  me,  for  tne  im- 
piWMent  of  mv  own.  I  assure  ]fou,  I  cannot  re- 
oalleet  the  goodness  and  confusion  of  the  eood 
mm  when  be  spoke  to  this  purpose  to  me,  without 
BdtiBg  into  tears:  but  in  a  word,  Sir,  I  must 
hnten  to  tell  yon,  that  mj  heart  burns  with  grati- 
tude toward  him,  and  he  is  so  happy  a  man,  that 
it  can  never  be  in  my  power  to  return  him  his  fa- 
voia  in  kind,  but  I  am  sure  I  have  made  him  the 
Boat  agreeable  satisfaction  I  could  possibly,  in 
being  ready  to  serve  others  to  my  utmost  ability, 
ai  Ctf  aa  is  consistent  witli  the  pnidonce  he  pre- 
■eribei  to  me.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  owe 
Is  him  only  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  my  own 
ivlations  {who  are  f>copIe  of  distinction),  tne  pre- 
KBt  case  and  plenty  of  my  circumstances,  but 
also  the  government  of  my  passions,  and  regula- 
tioa  of  my  desires.  I  doubt  not,  Sir,  but  in  your 
imagination  such  virtues  as  these  of  my  worthy 
fnendt  bear  as  ^at  a  figure  as  actions  which  are 
BMKv  glittering  in  the  common  estimation.  What 
I  woald  ask  of  you,  is  to  give  us  a  whole  Specta- 
tornpon  heroic  virtue  in  c4>nimo4  life, which  may 
iaeite  men  to  the  same  generous  inclinations,  as 
have  br  this  admirable  person  been  shown  to,  and 
niaedin, 

"  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant." 

"ICe.  SncrAToa, 

"I  am  a  country  clergyman,  of  a  good  plentiful 
Ottte,  and  live  as  the  rest  of  my  neiirhborM,  with 
great  bfi^pttality.  1  have  been  ever  reckoned 
smong  the  laiiies  the  best  company  in  the  world, 
■ad  have  access  as  a  sort  of  favorite.  I  never 
ID  public  but  1  saluted  them,  though  in  great 
lUiefl  all  around;  where  it  was  seen  how  gen- 
tsdly  I  avoided  hampering  my  spurs  in  their 
ptttieoata,  while  I  moved  among  them;  and  on  tlic 
•Iher  mda  Miw  prettily  they  couruied  and  received 


me,  standing  in  proper  rows,  and  advancing  as 
fast  as  they  saw  their  elders,  or  their  betters,  dis- 
patched by  me.  But  so  it  is,  Mr.  Spectator,  that 
all  our  good  breeding  is  of  late  lost  by  the  un- 
happy arrival  of  a  courtier,  or  town  gentleman, 
who  came  lately  among  us.  This  person,  when- 
ever he  came  into  a  room,  made  a  profound  bow, 
and  fell  back,  then  recovered  with  a  soft  air,  and 
made  a  bow  to  the  next,  and  so  to  one  or  two 
more,  and  then  took  the  gross  of  the  room,  br 
passing  them  iu  a  continuiQ  bow  until  he  arrived 
at  the  person  he  thought  proper  particularly  to 
entertain.  This  he  did  with  so  good  a  grace  and 
assurance,  that  it  is  taken  for  the  present  fashion : 
and  there  is  no  young  gentlewoman  within  several 
miles  of  this  place  has  been  kissed  ever  since  hia 
first  appearance  among  us.  We  countiy  gentle- 
man cannot  begin  again  and  learn  these  fine  and 
reserved  airs;  and  our  conversation  is  at  a  atand, 
until  we  have  your  judgment  for  or  against  kiss- 
ing by  way  of  civility  or  salutation;  which  is  im- 
patiently expected  by  your  friends  of  both  sezeSy 
out  by  none  so  much  as 

"Your  humble  Servant, 

"Rustic  Spbiobtlt." 

''  Ma.  SpxcTAToa,  December  3, 1711. 

"I  was  the  other  night  at  Philaster,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  hear  your  famous  trunk-maker,  but  was 
unhappily  disappointed  of  his  company,  and  saw 
another  person  who  had  the  like  ambition  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  a  noisy  manner,  partly  by 
vociferation  or  talking  loud,  and  partly  by  his 
bodily  agility.  This  was  a  very  lusty  fellow,  but 
withal  a  sort  of  beau,  who  getting  into  one  of  the 
side  boxes  on  the  stage  before  tne  curtain  drew, 
was  dispose<l  to  show  the  whole  audience  his 
activity  oy  leaping  over  the  spikes;  he  passed 
from  tnence  to  one  of  the  entering  doors,  where 
he  took  snuff  with  a  tolerable  good  grace,  dis- 
played his  fine  clothes,  made  two  or  three  feint 
passes  at  the  curtain  with  his  cane,  then  fticed 
about  and  appeared  at  t'other  door.  Here  he 
affected  to  survey  the  whole  house,  bowed  and 
smiled  at  random,  and  then  showed  his  teeth, 
which  were  some  of  them  indited  very  white. 
After  this,  he  retired  behind  the  curtain,  and  ob- 
liged us  with  several  views  of  his  person  from 
every  open  in?. 

"During  the  time  of  acting  he  appeared  fre- 

auently  in  the  prince's  apartment,  made  one  at 
ic  hunting-match,  and  was  very  forward  in  the 
rebellion.*  If  there  were  no  injunctions  to  the 
contrary,  yet  this  practice  must  be  confessed  to 
diminish  the  pleasure  of  the  audience,  and  for 
that  reason  to  be  presumptuous  and  unwarrant- 
able ;  but  since  her  majesty's  late  command  has 
made  it  criminal,!  you  have  autliority  to  take 
notice  of  it. 

•'Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

T.  "CeAaLES  East." 


*  Different  sreneit  in  tbe  piny  of  Phllactor. 

fin  riie  playbills  about  ihit  time  there  wan  this  claoMk 
"  Ily  her  miiefty'B  command  no  person  Is  to  be  arlmittart  b»> 
bind  the  twnes." 
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■   ■  ■-Senn>erqae  rellnqul 

Solit  Ahlt  wmper  kmgum  faMXMBlUta  TUktar 

In  Tkm  Vuw.  Jku,  ir,  Mtf. 


! 


All  fad  fihe  leenH,  Ibrmken.  ui<l  slone ; 

And  toft  to  wamtor  wUe  through  p«tht  nnknovn.— P. 

"Me.  Spxctatoe, 

"TuouQH  YOU  ha^e  oonsidsred  ▼irtuous  love  in 
most  of  itii  aisiresacfl,  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
have  given  us  any  dissertation  upon  the  absence 
of  lovers,  or  laid  down  any  methods  how  they 
sboald  Bopport  themselves  under  those  long  sepa- 
rations which  they  are  sometimes  forced  to  under- 
E  I  am  at  present  in  this  unhappy  circumstance, 
vine  parted  witli  the  best  of  husbands,  who  is 
abroaa  m  the  service  uf  his  country,  and  may  nut 
possibly  return  fur  houio  yearn,    llis  warm  and 

SinerouH  aff«*ctiou  while  we  were  tu^^eilier,  with 
e  teiiderneAH  which  he  expressed  to  me  at  part- 
ing, make  his  aljsence  almost  insuppurtable.  1 
think  uf  him  every  moment  uf  the  day,  and  meet 
him  every  nij^ht  in  inv  dreams,  l^fver^'thintj;  1 
see  pul«  me  in  mind  of  him.  I  apply  inys^elf  with 
more  than  ordinary  diltircnce  to  tKe  care  of  his 
family  an<I  his  estate;  but  this,  instead  of  reliev- 
ing me.  ^ives  me  but  so  many  occasiuns  of  wish- 
ing for  his  return.  1  frequent  the  rooms  where  I 
used  to  converse  with  him,  and  not  m««ting  him 
there,  tut  down  in  his  chair  and  fall  a  weeping.  I 
love  to  read  the  books  ho  delighted  in,  and  to  con- 
verse witli  tlie  perHtmswhom  he  Ohleemed.  I 
visit  his  picture  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  place 
myself  over-against  it  whole  hours  'together.  1 
pass  a  great  part  of  my  time  in  the  walks  where  I 
used  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  recollect  in  my 
mind  the  diMCourMes  which  have  there  passed  be- 
tween us:  I  look  over  the  several  pros{>ectit  and 
points  of  view  which  we  used  to  survey  together, 
fix  my  eye  upon  the  objects  which  he  has  mode 
me  take  notice  of,  and  call  Ui  mind  a  thousand 
agreeable  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  those  oc- 
casions. I  write  to  him  by  every  conveyance,  and 
contrary  to  other  people,  am  always  in  good  hu- 
mor when  an  east  wind  blows,  because  it  seldom 
fails  of  bringing  me  a  letter  from  him.  Let  nie 
entreat  you.  Sir,  to  give  me  your  advice  upon  tliis 
occasion,  and  to  let  me  know  how  I  may  relieve 
myself  in  this  my  widowhood. 

"1  am,  ISir*,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

''ASTKBIA." 

Absence  is  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love, 
and  has  given  occasion  to  abundance  uf  beautiful 
complaints  in  those  authors  who  have  treated  of 
this  passion  in  verse.  Ovid's  Epistles  are  full  of 
them.  Otway's  Monimia  talks  very  tenderly  upon 
this  subjiict: 

It  WM  not  kind 

To  leaTu  mo  like  a  turtle  bcro  alone, 
IV)  flmip  and  mourn  thi;  abwnn>  (*f  mj  mate. 
When  thou  art  trvm  niu  vvery  place  \n  dbtfcrt; 
Ami  I.  melhfaik.^  am  r^HTiivie  and  fnrlom. 
Tbjr  pritfeure  only  'tu*  i-aii  niak<>  luo  hlvbt, 
lloal  my  unquiet  miiid,  awl  tuuu  my  mouI. 

Ukpua.x,  Act,  IL 

The  consolations  of  lovers  on  these  occasions 
are  very  extraordinary.  Beside  those  nienlioneil 
by  Asieria,  there  are  many  other  motives  of  com- 
fort which  are  made  use  of  by  absent  lovers. 

I  rcmeniWr  in  one  of  Scuderv's  Uomances,  a 
couple  of  honorable  lovers  agrec'ifat  their  parting 
to  set  aside  one  half  hour  in  the  day  to  think 
of  each  other  during  a  tedious  absence.  The  ro- 
mance t4*lls  UH,  they  both  of  them  punctually  ob- 
served the  time  thus  agreed  upon ;  and  that  what- 
ever company  or  business  they  were  enipged  in, 
ttioy  loii  It  abruptly  aa  soon  as  the  dock  warned 


them  to  retirD.  The  romance  faitlMr  addi.dial 
the  lovers  expected  the  netum  of  this  staled  hour 
with  as  much  impatience  as  if  it  had  been  a  leal 
aHftignatiun,  and  enjoyed  an  imif  inary  luu>piiieM, 
that  woM  almost  as  pleasing  to  t&m  as  what  they 
would  have  found  from  a  real  meeting.  It  was  an 
inexpressible  satisfaction  to  these  divided  lovers, 
to  be  assured  that  each  was  at  the  same  time  em- 
ployed in  the  same  kind  of  contemplation,  and 
maaing  equal  returns  of  tendemees  and  affaetion. 

If  1  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more  aeriona 
expedient  for  the  alleviating  of  absence,  I  Aall 
take  notice  of  one  which  I  have  known  two  per- 
sons practice,  who  joined  religion  to  that  elegance 
of  seutiuK'nt  with  which  the  Mission  of  love  gen- 
erally inspires  its  votaries.  This  was,  at  the  re- 
turn'of  such  an  hour,  to  oiler  up  a  certain  prarer 
fur  each  other  which  they  had  agreed  upon  oe&rs 
their  parting.  The  husoand,  who  is  a  man  that 
makes  a  figure  in  the  polite  world  as  well  as  in 
his  own  family,  has  often  told  me,  that  he  coold 
not  have  supported  an  absence  of  three  years 
without  this  expedient. 

Strada,  in  one  of  his  Prolusions,*  gives  an  ao* 
count  of  a  chimerical  correspondence  between  two 
frieiidd  by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadstone,  wliich 
had  such  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  twu  sevend 
uei'dles,  when  one  of  the  needles  so  touched  becao 
to  move,  the  other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  ais> 
tance,  moved  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  He  tells  us,  tliat  the  two  friends  being 
each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these  needles, 
matle  a  kind  or  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  with  fbur^ 
and- twenty  letters,  in  the  same  manner  as  tht 
hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordinaij 
dial-plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  ob 
each  of  these  plates  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
could  move  round  without  impediment,  so  as  to 
touch  any  of  the  four-and-twenty  letters.  Upon 
their  separating  from  one  another  into  distaal 
countrieM,  they  agreed  to  withdrew  themsdlves 
punctually  into  their  closets  at  a  certain  hour  of 
the  day,  and  to  converse  with  one  another  faj 
means  of  this  their  invention.  Accordingly  whea 
they  Were  some  hundred  miles  asunder,  eadi  of 
them  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  w- 
pointed,  and  immediately  cast  his  eye  upon  his 
dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  anything 
to  his  friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every  letter 
that  formed  the  words  which  he  had  occasion  for« 
making  a  little  pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or 
sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.  The  friend  in  the 
meauwhi  le  saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle  moy- 
iiig  of  itself  to  every  letter  wiiich  that  of  his  cor- 
rcMpondent  pointed  at.  By  this  means  they  talked 
together  across  a  whole  continent,  and  conyeyed 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  instant  over 
cities  or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

If  Monsieur  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer  of  TO- 
nuince,  had  introduced  a  necromancer,  who  is 
generally  in  tlie  Iraiu  of  a  knight-errant,  makiiif 
a  present  to  two  lovers  of  a  couple  of  these  sboy» 
mentioned  necKiles,  the  reader  would  not  havi 
been  a  little  pleas4.'d  to  have  seen  them  eorres 
ponding  with  one  another  when  they  were  guard 
ed  by  spieA  and  watches,  or  separated  by  caatlo 
and  adventures. 

In  the  meanwhile,  if  ever  this  invention  shook 
be  revived  or  put  in  practice,  I  would  propose  ths 
upon  the  lover's  dial- plate  there  should  be  writtsi 
not  only  the  four-anJ-twenty  letters,  but  seven 
entire  words  which  have  always  a  place  in  pai 
sionate  epistles;  as  flames,  darts,  die,  langusgi 
absence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes,  hang,  drown«  and  tt 
like.    This  would  very  much  abridge  t^  lom' 
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pains  in  tliii  w>j  of  writing  »  UlUr,  u  it  touIo 
•luble  biiu  u  ex[ireiu  Uie  iiiuml  ustful  miJ  iti^ui- 
linut  wurdl  viUi  a  siugle  tuuch  of  tlie  uomUu. — C 


Vo.  943.J    FRIDAY,  DECEUBEU  T,  ITll. 


"  YouE  speculuiam  do  not  lo  generally  prcTall 
arcr  nwn'a  muiiiers  u  I  could  wish.  A  lonucr 
p*pcr  lit  yuura  couc«ruinjr  ilw  mibLehnviur  of 
paupltt  who  are  uucnsB&rily  in  each  othiin  rum- 
pnnj  in  u*v«ling,  ought  to  luve  been  a  losiing 
aduuuitiou  against  IrauagrunBiouB  of  Lluu  kind. 
Bnt  1  liud  the  fUc  o(  your  Quaker,  in  iiieetiug 
vitfa  K  lu<lu  felluir  iu  a  alagu-conuh,  whu  enlur- 
Uined  two  or  time  wiHucn  of  us  (tor  iheru  Tiu  no 
BMU  beaidu  hiniwlfj  with  Iniiguau:  as  i  iidocisnt  lu 
mr  vaa  hearU  apou  llic  water,  i'hc  iiu]>i'niiH.tit 
obaervatiuun  whicli  ifau  coxcomb  iiiaiU  ii|>oii  our 
■haine  aud  auifuitioii  were  kucIi,  lliat  it  in  an  uii- 
■jrKfcaltlr  Kiivt  tu  nillect  upon  llieiu.  Aa  luudi 
■•  juu  liuvH  Ueclaiiued  agiiiiii't  dueling.  1  Imiv 
Tou  will  du  ui  the  JuMiOi  tu  duclun-,  iliut  if  ihr 
bnilc  ha«  coiiniKe  eaoui;li  tu  send  lo  the  ploci' 
whan  be  Mw  un  all  alight  tugvthtT  lu  gi-l  rid  of 
him,  iherw  in  nnt  uue  uf  UH  but  biu  a  lowr  who 
■hall  areiigi:  iHu  inault.  It  would  eerl^iuly  be 
Vorlii  yuur  comiideralion,  to  look  into  iha  fre' 
qtwut  uiiaTortuiiua  uf  IIiih  luud,  la  which  the  mud- 
Ht  and  iuiuicuut  are  uiponul,  by  Ibu  liceutioku 
bchaviar  of  luch  al  are  as  much  ktnnifen  In  fpuud- 
twding  ai  lo  virtue.  Uuuld  wu  avuid  hearing 
vhal  wc  do  nut  approve,  m  eaaily  as  ve  e^ti  aee- 
'       -•    -    -    ■■  -       e»bU,  Ihei    " 


lulaa, 


n  a  box  at  a  play,  in  an  aaKin- 
kly  of  Udiei.  or  even  in  a  pow  at  church,  it  is  in 
tha  power  of  a  grow  coacomb  to  utter  what  a  wo- 
■■n  cannot  avuid  heariiiR,  how  miserable  is  her 
nadiiion  who  coiiien  wiuiiit  the  power  of  such 
inpcttitieDU  1  and  how  uecesHary  is  it  t>i  repeat 
iaraoivert  atpiiist  such  bebfviuri  If  the  licvn- 
""         ■      ■        -     ■  erly  forgot  wli  ■  ■  ■ 


■he  had  sonM!  money,  tearchea  werT  corner,  till  u 

length  he  liudii  lliin  sauu'  ticket ;  vliicli  he  iuiniv- 
diately  carries  abroad,  sells,  and  nquaiidrni  away 
ihe  inuiiey,  witlioul  bis  v  ife'a  suHpecting  auylhJDk 
of  Ihc  lualler.  A  day  ur  two  after  this,  this  Irivnil, 
who  wa.1  a  wuiuaii,  cornea  and  iHiiiga  tlm  wife 
word,  that  she  had  a  bvmtit  of  Ji::30U.  1'hu  poor 
creature,  overjoyed,  diea  up  ataira  tu  her  hubhand, 
vho  w»«  iheii  at  work,  and  desires  biin  lo  leave 
hi«  luum  for  tbat  uvviiing,  and  cumc  and  drink 
with  a  friend  uf  bis  and  tiera  below.  Tint  niao 
received  tbif  cheerful  invitaliuu  aa  bad  husLiauda 
somctiuiea  do,  and  after  a  cruha  word  ur  two,  told 
ber  he  wuuldu'l  cuuie.  His  wife,  with  lettdernes*, 
I  renewed  her  ituponuuity,  and  at  length  said  lo 
:  hiui,  '  Uy  love  !  1  hare  within  ihehe  few  niunlha, 
unknown  ti>  you,  KCriijH'd  togi'ther  ai  much  money 
,  ax  liiu  bought  ua  a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  aitd  niiw 
here  is  Ura.  Quick  com?  to  lell  nie.  tbat  it  ia  cotn* 
up  Ihis  uiorniiig  a  XJUU  prize.'  The  huabaiid  re* 
pliua  iniinediately,  '  Von  lie,  yiiu  slur,  you  have 
no  ticket,  fur  1  hnve  sold  it.'  I'ho  pour  woman 
upuu  this  faiiila  away  in  a  fit,  rt'Cuviiu,  and  is 
now  run  diblraelial.  Aa  she  had  no  design  tu  de- 
fraud her  hualunul,  bnt  waa  willing  uiily  tu  iiar- 
ticijiule  in  his  good  furiUiie,  every  one  pitiealier, 
but  tliinks  her  liusliand's  puiiinh incut  but  jnat. 
ThiK,  Sir.  ia  a  matter  of  lat-t,  and  wuuUl,  if  the 
pt-nuina  and  cireumMUueea  were  greater,  in  a  well- 
wrought  play  becatled  Ikauliful  UiMrtss.  1  have 
only  aketchml  it  out  with  chalk,  and  know  a  good 
hand  can  make  a  moving  picture  with  womc  iMk 
teriala,  "  Sir,"  etc. 

"  Ua.  BricTATOa, 

"  1  am  whHt  die  world  call*  a  warm  teilow,  and 
by  good  BuccenB  iti  trade  1  have  raised  myself  lo 
a  capacity  <if  inaking  some  figure  iu  Ihe  world  ; 
.  but  no  niatler  fur  tliat,  I  have  now  under  my  guar- 
jdianship  a  couple  of  niecea,  who  will  certainly 
I  make  nie  run  niad  ;  which  you  will  uul  wonder  at, 
when  I  tell  you  they  ani  female  virtiiuBoa,  and 
I  during  the  thnv  yearn  and  a  half  tliat  I  have  bad 
I  them  under  my  care,  they  never  in  llui  Icaat  in- 
cliaud  Qieit  thoughla  toward  any  one  single  part  of 
the  characUr  of  a  notable  woman,     Wbile  they 


n  life  can  be  exposed. 

MuU  be  moved  by  iheir  pity,  li>  abh»r  an  impu- 
dent brhavior  iu  ihe  prewnee  of  the  cha'^te  and 
iuuieeut.  If  you  will  oblige  u«  with  a  Spectator 
«&thi«aubje«t,  and  procure  it  lo  be  paah'df^nst 
■refur  Mage  cuach  iu  Qreat  Uriiaiu  aa  the  taw  uf 
ika  journey,  vou  will  highly  ublige  llie  wbnlc 
MX,  lor  whicn  you  have  iiriifu^aeil  aci  great  an 
neen  ;  and  in  particular,  tlie  two  ladiea  luy  late 
Itiluw-Bufferera,  and, 

"  iiir,  your  aiiiM.  hunibti-  Sprvant, 

"  Itxsacc.^  Itmixuauon." 
'Hb.  BrcnAioB, 

•■The  matter  which  I  am  now  going  lo  send 
yen,  ia  an  •inhappy  Mory  in  l.iw  life,  and  will 
nconiuKnd  ilarlr,  ho  that  you  niuhl  exciiae  Iho 
UDBcr  of  exprerising  it.  A  piH>r,  idle,  drunkvu 
Wearer  in  Spitnldcliia  ha.';  a  fiiiiliful,  tuboriona 
■ifc,  who  by  her  frugality  and  iiidusiry  has  laid 
■T  her  a.i  much  money  oa  purehased  lu-r  a  ticket 
k  tb*  present  Intlery.  She  had  hid  this  very  pri- 
vately in  the  bolttim  of  a  trunk,  and  had  given 
kr  number  la  a  friend  and  conlidnnt,  whu  hail 
pnmiaeil  lo  keep  Ihe  aecret,  and  brin;;  her  newa 
j.i. Tliepoor  adventurer  was  one  day 


rflbsiL __._,. _ ^ 

|BB«  abnad,  when  her  careless  hu;d)aud,  aupecliug 


cunceniiiig  the  iiiaginlic  virtue  of  ihe  U 
ur  perhaps  the  pressure  uf  the  almosphere.  Their 
language  is  peculiar  lu  tlieniselves,  and  tbcy  Mom 
to  eiprcsa  themselves  on  the  meaiicsl  tritle  with 
words  that  are  nut  uf  a  Latin  dcriiatiuii.  But 
this  wer«  supportable  still,  would  Iliey  suffer  me 
tu  enjoy  an  unintemipled  ignunuiee  ;  but  unless 
1  fall  in  with  tlieir  atutracu-d  ideas  of  lliinga  (na 
Ibcy  call  them)  1  muat  not  expect  lu  Kniuke  uiiu 
pi]w  in  quiel.  In  a  late  fit  of  the  gout  1  ciuu- 
pliiiued  of  the  pain  of  tlutt  dialempcr,  when  my 
niece  Kitty  begged  leave  to  aaniiru  me,  that  what 
ever  1  might  Uiiiik,  several  great  jihiluMipherii, 
butb  ancient  aud  modern,  were  uf  opinion,  that 
but}i  pleasure  and  p.iiii  weru  imaginary  diatiiic- 
lioiis,  and  ibat  ibere  was  nu  auch  thiiifr  as  either 
ia  rtrum  nafara.  1  have  often  heard  lliem  aflirm 
that  Ihu  fire  wa«  not  but ;  and  one  dliy  when  1, 
with  i1k  aulhurity  of  an  uld  fidluw.  drain-d  one 
uf  tbeni  to  put  my  blue  cloak  on  my  krieea,  she 
aunwvred,  '8ir,  I  will  reach  the  ch>ali  ;  but  take 
notice,  1  du  notdu  it  aa  allowing  yuurdeaeriptiun; 
for  it  might  as  well  be  called  yelluw  na  bliio  ;  for 
color  is  nothing  but  Ihe  variciun  iiifractions  uf 
the  rava  of  the  aun.'  Ui.ii  JluUy  lold  me  une 
day,  that  to  my  anow  waa  white,  in  allowing  a 
vulgar  error.  Tor  aa  it  ciuilains  a  great  uuantily  of 
nitruua  particlea,  it  might  mora  ruaiionably  b«  aup- 
poacd  lu  be  black.    In  shun,  the  juLug  Liiaaiia 
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would  pffnuadfi  tt»i»,  that  to  bolierc  one's  ejw  is  a 
sure  waj  lo  bt*  decei vwl;  and  have  oft«Mi  ad vi.sed  me 
Xty  iio  ini'Uiis  to  trust  anythiii!;  ko  fallible  as  iiiy 
aenses.  What  I  have  lo  hva  of  you  now  in,  to 
turn  one  .sp«-onlatiou  to  the  (iue  n't^ulatiou  of  fe- 
male liieraiurc*.  ho  fur,  at  least,  as  to  make  it  c<in- 
aistent  ^'ith  the  quiet  of  such  who4e  fate  it  is  to 
be  liable  to  ith  itisults ;  ami  to  tell  us  the  differ- 
ence belwf'cn  a  geuilenian  that  Mhould  make cheoi^- 
cakes  and  raise  a  puiste.  and  a  lady  that  reads 
Locke,  and  underHtands  the  mathematics,  in 
which  you  will  oxtivmclv  oblige 

"  Your  hearty  friend,  and  liunible  Servant. 
T.  "  Abrauam  Thriktv." 


No.  343.]    SATURDAY,  DECEMBKK  8,  1711. 

Fbnnam  qukli-m  l]»i»aTn.  Man^  fili,  et  taniuuin  fiiriciu  ho- 
nwtl  tUiv:  (|Um  hi  o.'uII.'*  ct*rnvn-tur,  mirabi.eii  ainorci*  (iii 
mlt  Plato)  oxdtarut  Hajjluutia).— Ti  ll.  Ofllo. 

Tou  K«.  niT  mn  ItTareuii,  Tirtae  as  If  it  were  emboiliod, 
wUrii  if  it  ri)uM  >«  iniuli>  tho  olgcrt  of  i^i^hU  would  {us  i*ialo 
Mya^  azcilci  iu  un  a  womltTful  luvo  uf  wiMioin. 

I  DO  not  remember  to  have  read  any  discourse 
writteu  cxpn>Hsly  upon  the  beauty  anu  lovelint^s 
of  virtue,  without  considering  it  as  a  duty,  and  as 
the  means  of  makini^  us  happy  both  now  and 
hereafter.  I  design  therefore  this  speculation  as 
an  es.<»a^  upon  that  subject,  in  which  1  shall  con- 
sider virtue  no  further  than  as  it  is  in  itself  of  an 
amiable  nature,  after  1  have  premised,  that  I  un- 
derstand by  the  word  virtue  such  a  general  notion 
as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of  morality,  and 
which  by  devout  men  generally  eoes  under  the 
name  of  religion,  aud  by  men  of  t£o  world  under 
the  name  of  nonor. 

Hypocrisy  itself  does  great  honor,  or  rather  jus- 
tice, to  religion,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be 
an  ornament  to  human  nature.  The  hypocrite 
would  not  be  at  so  much  pains  to  put  on  toe  ap- 
pearance of  virtue,  if  he  aid  not  know  it  was  the 
most  proper  and  effectual  means  to  gain  the  love 
and  cstivm  of  mankind. 

We  learn  from  liieroclcs,  it  was  a  common  say- 
ing among  the  heathens,  that  the  wise  man  hates 
nobody,  but  only  loves  the  virtuous. 

Tuliy  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts 
to  show  how  amiable  virtue  is.  "  We  love  a  vir- 
tuous man."  says  he,  "who  lives  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth,  though  we  are  altogether  out 
of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receiyc  from  it 
no  manner  of  benefit."  Kay,  one  who  died  sev- 
eral ages  ago,  raises  a  secret  fomlness  and  benevo- 
lence for  him  in  our  minds,  when  we  read  his 
story.  Nay,  what  is  still  more,  one  who  has 
been  the  enemy  of  our  country,  provided  his  wars 
were  regulated  by  justice  aucT  humanity,  as  in  the 
instance  of  P^rrhus,  whom  Tully  mentions  on 
this  occasion  m  opposition  to  Hannibal.  Such  is 
the  natural  beauty  and  loveliness  of  virtue. 

Stoicism,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  virtue,  as- 
cribes all  good  qualifications  of  what  kind  soever 
to  the  virtuous  man.  Accordingly,  Cato,  in  the 
#1iaracter  Tnlly  has  left  of  him,  carried  matters  so 
far,  that  he  would  not  allow  any  one  but  a  virtuous 
man  to  Xte  hamUome.  This  indeed  looks  more 
like  a  philosophical  rant  than  the  real  opinion  of 
a  wise  man  ;  yet  this  was  what  Cato  very  seriously 
mainldincd.  In  short,  tho  stoics  thought  they 
couhl  not  sufficiently  represent  the  excellence  of 
virtue,  if  they  did  not  comprehend  in  tlie  notion 
of  it  all  possible  perfections ;  and  therefore  did 
not  only  suppose,  tW  it  was  transcendeutly  beau- 
tiful in  mm,  but  that  it  made  the  yery  body 


amiable,  and  banished  every  kind  of  deformity 
tnui)  the  perwrn  iu  whom  it  resided. 

It  irt  A  common  observation,  tliat  the  mo»t  al>an 
doned  to  all  MM)>e  of  ^»odneK»).  iin?  apt  lo  wish 
those  who  are  related  to  them  of  a  dillrrent  char- 
aettT ;  and  it  is  very  obv^rvable,  that  none  are 
more  8tn:ok  with  the  charms  of  virtu«>  in  the  fair 
M'X.  than  those  who  by  their  %'ery  iidmiralion  of  il 
arc  Lvurifd  lo  a  de^iiiv  of  rt;iiiin«(  it. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  liody  is  indeed  a  fine 
piotnre  in  a  ;;(hm1  l!::ht,  and  iheri.fure  it  is  no  won- 
derthat  it  niak(r>lhe  iH-aiiiiful  m-x  all  overcharma. 

As  virtue  in  ^meral  is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely 
natun\  there  are  '«oine  particular  kind>«  of  it  whicn 
are  more  so  than  otlu-r.i,  and  these  are  such  aa  dis- 
pose us  to  do  i^ood  to  mankind.  Temperance  and 
abstinence,  faith  hiu\  devotion,  ari>  in  thems^vet 
]x*rhaps  us  laudable  as  any  other  virincs;  but 
thoMr  which  make  a  man  jmpular  and  Ix^oved* 
arc  justice,  charity,  munificenci*,  and,  in  hliort,  all 
the  giM)d  qualities  which  render  us  lieneficial  to 
each  (»ther.  For  this  rea>«ou  even  an  extravasant 
man,  who  has  nothing  else  to  recoinmeud  nim 
but  a  false  g(*iieroKity.  is  often  more  Moved  and 
ebteeme<l  than  a  {Kirson  of  a  much  more  finished 
character,  who  is  defective  iu  thi«  particular. 

The  two  great  ornaments  of  virtue,  which  show 
her  in  the  most  advanta^^^ous  views,  and  maka 
her  altogether  lovely,  are  cheerfulness  and  good- 
nature. These  generally  wo  together,  as  a  man 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  ottiers  who  is  not  eaay 
within  himself.  They  are  both  very  requisite  in 
a  virtuous  mind,  to  keep  out  melancholy  from  t^ 
many  serious  thoughts  it  is  en^ged  in,  and  to 
hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  irom  Bourin|f  into 
severity  aud  censoriousness. 

If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  wo 
think  of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  ejo 
of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can  sufier  their  aTcnkiB 
for  a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the  penoo 
who  IS  eng^aged  in  it?  A  man  must  be  aioea 
sively  stupid,  as  well  as  uncharitable,  who  bo- 
lieves  that  there  is  no  virtue  but  on  hia  own  aidi^ 
and  that  there  are  not  men  as  honest  aa  hinarif 
who  may  differ  from  him  in  political  principkM. 
Men  may  oppose  one  another  in  some  particulan, 
but  ought  not  to  carry  tlieir  hatred  to  tuose  qnali- 
ties  which  are  of  so  amiable  a  nature  in  tncm- 
selves,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  points  in 
dispute.  Men  of  virtue,  though  of  different  in- 
terests ought  to  consider  themselves  as  mora  oeai^ 
ly  united  with  one  another,  than  with  the  vieioot 
part  of  mankind,  who  embark  with  them  in  the 
same  civil  concerns.  We  should  bear  the  anM 
love  toward  a  man  of  honor  who  is  a  living  aiC- 
tagonist,  which  Tully  tells  us  in  the  fore-w  ~ 
tioned  passage,  every  one  naturally  doea  to 
enemy  tnat  is  dead.  In  short,  we  should 
virtue  though  in  a  foe,  and  abhor  vice  though  in  f 
friend. 

I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cniel  txeal 
ments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  thi 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  wiin  then 
How  many  persons  of  undoubted  pnibity  and  a 
emplary  virtue,  on  either  side,  are  blackened  am 
defamed  ?  How  many  men  of  honor  exposed  t 
public  obloquy  and  reproach?  Those  therefor 
who  are  either  the  instrumenta  or  abettors  in  BUO 
infeniai  dealings,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  a 
persons  who  make  use  of  religion  to  promote  thd 
cause,  not  of  their  cause  to  promote  religi< 
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Jude»  flt  callUus  aadh, 

IIOR.  2  Sat  tU,  lUl. 

A  jadge  of  painting  yoii,  a  oonnaicaeur. 

"  Coyent  Garden,  Dt'c.  7. 
*  Me.  SncTATOft, 

"I  CAXNOT,  without  a  doable  injustice,  forbear 
flKpreasinj^  to  you  the  satisfaction  which  a  whole 
elan  of  Tirtuosos  have  received  from  those  hints 
which  jou  have  lately  given  the  town  on  the  car- 
toona  of  ihe  inimitalnc  Raphael.    It  should,  me- 
thinks,  be  the  business  of  a  Spectator  to  improve 
the  plfaaaures  of  sight,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more 
immediate  way  to  it  than  by  recommending  the 
study  and  observation  of  excellent  drawings  and 
pictures.    When  1  first  went  to  view  those  of  Ra- 
phael which  you  havect^lebrated.  1  must  confess  I 
was  but  ban-ly  pleased;  the  next  time   1  liked 
them  better,  but  at  last,  as  I  grew  belter  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  1  fell  deeply  in  love  with  thcMn; 
like  wise  s|K.*echeK,  they  sunk  di-cp  into  my  heart; 
for  jon  know,  Mr.  Spi^ctator.  that  a  man  of  wit 
may  eactreiuely  affect  one  fur  the  present,  but  if  he 
ha^  not  discretion,  his  merit  soon  vanishes  away: 
while  a  wise  man  tiiat  has  not  so  great  a  stock  of 
wit,  shall  ueverthLqess  give  you  a  fur  {greater  and 
more  laating  satisfaction.    Just  so  it  is  in  a  pic- 
ture that  is  hraartly  touclicd,  but  not  well  studied; 
9De  maj  call  it  a  witty  picture,  though  the  painter 
in  the  meantime  be  in  danger  of  being  called  a 
fiiol.    On  the  otlier  hand,  a  picture  that  is  tho- 
roughly understood  in  the  whole,  and  well  per- 
formed in  the  particulars,  that  is  begun  on  the 
foubdation  of  geometry,  carried  on  by  the  rules 
of  perepective,  archit(*cturo,  and  anatomy,  and 
perfeciea  by  a  goo<l  harmony,  a  just  and  natural 
coloring,  and  such  passions  and  expressions  of 
the'mind  an  are  almoist  peculiar  to  Uaphai^l;  this 
is  what  you  mav  iustly  st^rle  a  wise  picture,  and 
which  seldom  fails  to  strike  us  dumb,  until  we 
can  aaaemble  all  our  faculties  to  make  but  a  toler- 
lUe  iudgmcnt  nptm  it.    Other  pictures  are  made 
for  tnc  even  onl^,  as  rattles  are  made  fur  children's 
eua;  and  certainly  that  picture  that  only  pleases 
Kha  eye,  without  representing  some  well -chosen 
part  of  nature  or  other,  does  but  show  what  fine 
eolora  are  to  be  sold  at  the  color-hhup,  and  mocks 
the  works  of  the  Creator.     If  the  b<fst  imitator  of 
natnre  is  not  to  be  esteemed  the  best  painter,  but 
he  that  makes  The  greatest  show  and  glare  of  co- 
kin;  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  ho  who  can 
array  himself  in  the  most  gaudy  drH]>eries  is  best 
drest,  and  he  that  can  speak  loudest  the  best  ora- 
tor.    Evvry  man   when  he  looks  on   a   picture 
fehould  examine  it  according  to  that  share  of  rca- 
lon  he  is  master  of.  or  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
making  a  wrung  judifrnent.     If  men  as  they  walk 
ibroadwould  niuke  more  fn.Hjuent  observations  on 
those  beauties  of   Nature  which  every   moment 
prcamt  themselves  to  their  view,  they  would  l>e 
udUr  jud.:;e<<  when  they  »«aw  her  well  inn'taled  at 
home.     This  wuuld  help  to  correct  those  errors 
which   most  pn-tenilcrs    fall  into,  who  are  over- 
hasty  in  their  jud-^ni^nts,  and  will  not  stay  to  let 
reason  come  in  for  a  share  in  tlie  decision.     It  is 
for  want  of  this  that  men  mistake  in  this  ca<e, 
tad  in  common  life,  a  wild  extravagant  ])encil  for 
ooe  tliat  is  truly  bold  and  gn*at,  an  impudent  fel- 
kiw  for  a  man  of  true  courage  anil  bravery,  h:i<tv 
and  Dun'aM>nable  actions  for  enterprises  of  spirit 
ud  rcwil:iTion.  gautly  coloring  for  tliat  which  is 
truly  beautiful,  a  false  and  insinuating  discourse 
for  'simple  tnith   elegantly  recommended.      The 
parallel  will  hold  through  all  the  parts  of  life  and 
punting  too;  and  tlie  virtuosos  aoove- mentioned 
viU  be  glad  to  aee  you  draw  it  witli  your  terms  of 


art.  Aa  the  ahadowa  in  a  picture  repreient  tke 
serious  or  melancholy,  ao  the  lights  do  the  bright 
and  lively  thoughts.  Ab  there  should  be  but  one 
forcible  light  in  a  picture  which  should  catch  the 
eye  and  tail  on  the  hero,  so  there  should  be  bat 
one  object  of  our  love,  even  the  Author  of  nature. 
These  and  the  like  reflections,  well  improve, 
might  very  much  contribute  to  open  the  beauty  of 
that  art,  and  prevent  young  people  from  being 
poisoned  by  the  ill  ^usto  of  an  extravagant  work- 
man that  should  be  imposed  upon  ua. 

"  1  am.  Sir,  your  moat  humble  Servant.'' 

"Ma.  SpxcTAToa, 

"  Thoueh  I  am  a  woman,  yet  I  am  one  of  thoat 
who  confess  themselves  highly  pleased  with  a 
speculation  you  obliged  the  world  with  some  time 
ago,  from  an  old  Oreek  poet  you  call  Simonidee, 
in  relation  to  the  several  natures  and  distinctions 
of  our  own  sex.  I  could  not  but  admire  how 
iustly  the  characters  of  the  women  in  this  age 
fall  in  with  the  times  of  Simon  ides,  there  being 
no  one  of  those  sorts  I  have  not  some  time  or 
otlicr  of  my  life  met  with  a  sample  of.  BUt,  Sir, 
the  subjects  of  this  present  address  are  a  aet  of 
women,  comprehended,  1  think,  in  the  ninth  spe- 
cies of  that  speculation,  called  tlie  Apes :  the  de- 
scription of  whom  1  find  to  be, '  That  tlioy  aro 
such  as  are  both  ugly  and  ill-natured,  who  have 
nothing  beautiful  themselves,  and  endeavor  to  de- 
tract from,  or  ridicule,  everything  that  appears  ao 
ill  others.'  Nov.  Sir,  this  sect,  as  I  have  been 
told,  is  very  frequent  in  the  great  town  where  yon 
live;  but  as  rr/ circumstance  in  life  obliges  me 
to  reside  altog>;ther  ir.  the  country,  tliough  not 
many  miles  from  Iiondon,  1  cannot  have  met  wiUi 
a  gn>at  numb*T  of  them,  nor  indeed  ia  it  a  deaira- 
ble  acquaintance,  as  I  have  lately  found  by  expe- 
rience. You  must  know.  Sir,  tliat  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  summer  a  family  of  these  apes  camc 
and  settled  for  tlie  season  not  far  from  the  place 
where  1  live.  As  t)  ey  were  strangers  in  the  coun- 
try, they  were  visitiKl  by  tlio  laclics  about  them, 
of  whom  1  was  on?,  with  a  humanity  usual  iu 


those  who  pas.s  most  of  their  time  in  solitude 

The  apes  lived  with  us  very 

way  until  toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  whcii 


very  agrc<»ably  our  own 


they  began  to  bethink  themselves  of  retuniing  t«' 
town;  then  it  was,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  they  begat: 
to  set  themselves  about  the  proper  and  distin- 
guishing business  of  their  character;  and  as  it  it- 
said  of  evil  spirits,  that  they  are  apt  to  carri 
away  a  pi«H:o  of  the  hsuse  they  are  about  to  leav<' 
the  a)K's,  without  n^giird  to  common  mercy,  civil i 
ty,  or  gratitude,  thought  fit  to  mimic  andfall  foul 
on  the  faces,  dress,  and  behavior  of  their  innocen. 
neighbors,  bestowing  abominable  censures  and 
disgraceful  appellations,  commonly  called  nick 
names,  on  all  of  them;  and,  in  short,  like  true  fint 
Indies,  made  their  honest  plainness  and  siiicerit\ 
matter  of  ridicule.  1  coulu  not  but  acquaint  yon 
with  these  grievances,  as  well  as  at  the  desire  of 
all  the  parties  injured,  as  from  my  own  inclina- 
tion. 1  hope.  Sir,  if  you  cannot  pro}M>se  untirelv 
to  reform  this  evil,  you  will  take  such  notice  of  it  in 
some  of  your  future  speculations,  as  may  put  tlif 
deserving  part  of  our  sex  on  their  guard  against 
these  creatures;  and  at.  the  same  time  the  ape^t 
may  be  sensible,  that  this  sort  of  mirth  is  so  f::r 
from  an  innocent  diversion,  that  it  is  in  the  higli* 
est  degrei*  that  vice  which  is  said  to  comprehend- 
all  others. 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

T.  "  CoNWASTiA  Field." 
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lleU  TolnpUtto  eauM  rial  proxia»  Ttria. 

HuB^  An.  Poet,  t,  338. 

VIctimiB,  to  plMM,  iboalil  w«ur  the  ikca  of  truth. 


THniB  is  nothing  which  one  regards  8o  much 
with  an  cjre  of  mirUi  and  pitj  as  innoconoe,  when 
h  has  in  it  a  dash  of  folljr.  At  ths  same  time 
that  one  esKwins  the  virtue,  one  is  tempted  to 
laugh  at  the  simplicity  which  accompanies  it 
When  a  man  is  mode  up  wholly  of  the  dore, 
without  the  least  grain  of  the  serpent  iu  his  com- 
position, he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  very  often  discredits  his  best 
actions.  The  Cordeliers  tell  a  story  of  their  foun- 
der 8t  Francis,  that  as  he  passed  the  streets  in 
ths  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  discovered  a  young 
fellow  with  a  maid  in  a  corner;  upon  which  the 
good  man,  say  they,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven 
with  secret  thanksgiving;,  that  there  was  still  so 
much  Christian  charity  in  the  world.  The  inno- 
cence of  the  saint  maae  him  mistake  the  kiss  of 
the  lover  for  a  salute  of  charity.  I  am  heartily 
concerned  when  J  see  a  virtuous  man  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  world;  and  if  there 
be  any  use  in  these  my  papers,  it  is  this,  that 
without  representing  vice  under  any  false  allur- 
ing notions,  they  give  my  reader  an  insight  into 
the  ways  of  men,  and  represent  human  nature  in 
all  its  changeable  colors.  The  man  who  has  not 
been  engaged  in  any  of  the  follies  of  the  world, 
or,  as  Sbakspeare  expresses  it,  "  hackney 'd  in  the 
ways  of  men,"  may  here  find  a  picture  of  its  fol- 
lies and  extravagances.  The  virtAious  and  the  in- 
nocent may  know  in  speculation  what  they  could 
never  arrive  at  by  practice,  and  by  this  means 
avoid  the  snares  of  the  crafty,  the  corruptions  of 
the  vicious,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  prejudiced. 
Their  minds  may  be  opened  without  being  vitia- 
ted. 

it  is  with  an  eye  to  my  following  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  Timothy  Doodle,  who  seems  a  very  well- 
meaning  man,  that  1  have  written  this  short  pre- 
frce,  to  which  1  shall  subjoin  a  letter  from  the  said 
Mr.  Doodle. 

••Sia, 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  you  would  let  us 
know  your  opinion  upon  scvenl  innocent  diver- 
sions which  are  in  use  amon^  us,  and  which  are 
very  proper  to  pass  away  a  winter  ni^lit  for  those 
who  do  not  care  to  throw  away  their  time  at  an 
opera,  or  at  the  play-house.  I  would  gladly 
know,  in  particular,  what  notion  you  have  to  hot- 
cockles;  as  also,  whether  ^ou  think  that  questions 
and  eoinmands,  mottos,  similes,  and  cross-purpo- 
ses, have  not  more  mirth  and  wit  in  them  than 
those  public  diveraions  which  are  grown  so  very 
Isshionable  among  us.  If  you  would  recommend 
to  our  wives  and  daughters,  who  read  your  papere 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  some  of  those 
sports  and  pastimes  that  may  be  practiced  within 
doora,  and  oy  the  fire-side,  we,  who  are  masters 
of  families,  should  bo  hugulv  obliged  to  you.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  would  have  those  sports 
-and  pastimes  not  only  merry  but  innocent;  for 
which  reason  I  have  not  mentioned  either  whisk 
HT  lantcrloo,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  one-and- 
thirty.    After  having  communicated  to  you  my 

auest  upon  this  subject.  1  will  be  so  free  as  to 
,  you  how  mj  wife  and  I  pass  away  these  tedi- 
•  ous  winter  eveuingx  with  a  great  deaf  of  pleasure. 
Though  she  be  young  and  handsome,  and  good- 
humored  to  a  miracle,  she  does  not  care  for  pad- 
ding abroad  like  others  of  her  sex.  There  is  a 
very  friendly  man,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  whom  I 
•mmighUlyobligwltoforhUciTii''*--  •hatcomsA 


to  see  me  almoct  every  night;  fiir  ho  is  not  one  ti 

those  giddy  young  fellows  that  cannot  live  out  of  a 
plav house.  "When  we  are  together,  we  veiy  often 
make  a  party  at  Blind-man's-fiuff,  which  is  a  sport 
that  I  liice  the  better,  because  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  exereibe  in  it.  The  colonel  and  I  are  blinded 
by  turns,  and  you  would  laugh  your  heart  out  to 
see  what  pains  my  dear  takes  to  hcKxlwink  ua,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  least  gUmnaa 
of  light  The  poor  colonel  sometimes  hits  nia 
nose  sffainst  a  post,  and  makes  us  die  with  laugiw 
ing.  Ihave  generally  had  the  good  luck  not  to 
hurt  myself,  but  1  am  very  often  above  half  an 
hour  before  I  can  catch  either  of  them;  for  yon 
must  know  we  hide  ourselves  up  and  down  in  cor- 
nere,  that  we  may  have  the  more  sport  I  only 
give  you  this  hint  as  a  sample  of  such  innooenl 
diversions  as  1  would  have  you  recommend;  and 
am  most  esteemed  Sir, 

"  Your  ever  loving  Friend* 

«  Timothy  Doodlb." 

The  following  letter  was  occasioned  by  my  last 
Thursday's  paper  upon  the  absence  of  lovera,  and 
the  methods  therein  mentioned  of  making  such 
absence  supportable : 

"Sia, 


"  Among  the  several  waya  of  consnlstioTi  which 
absent  lovers  make  use  of  while  their  aouls  are  in 
that  stale  of  departure,  which  you  aay  ia.  death  in 
love,  there  are  some  very  material  ones  that  have 
escaped  your  notice.    Amon^  these,  the  firat  and 
most  received  is  a  crooked  shilling,  which  haa  ad- 
ministered great  comfort  to  oar  forefathera»  and  is 
still  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  with  rerj  ^ood 
effect  in  most  part  of  her  majesty's  donumonSi 
There  are  some,  1  know,  who  think  a  crown  pieei 
cut  into  two  equal  parts,  and  preserved  by  thedi* 
tant  lovers,  is  of  more  sovereign  virtue  iJian  thi 
former.    But  since  opinions  are  divided  in  tUi 
particular,  why  may  not  the  same  peraous  mah 
use  of  both  1    The  figure  of  a  heart,  whether  cu 
in  stone  or  cast  in  metal,  whether  bleeding  npoi 
an  altar,  stuck  with  darts,  or  held  in  the  han«l  o 
a  Cupid,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  talismi 
nic  in  distresses  of  this  nature.    1  am  acquaints 
with  many  a  brave  fellow,  who  carries  nia  wii 
tress  in  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box,  and  by  that  exp 
dient  has  supported  himself  under  the  absence  c 
a  whole  campaign.    For  my  own  part  1  have  trie 
all  those  remedies,  but  never  found  so  much  benj 
fit  from  any  as  from  a  ring,  in  which  my  ud 
tress's  hair  is  plaited  together  very  artiatkaUjT 
a  kind  of  true-lover's  knot    As  1  have  receivi 
great  benefit  from  this  secret,  1  think  mysi 
oblised  to  communicate  it  to  the  public  for  t 
good  of  my  fellow -subjects.    I  desire  you  wiU  » 
wis  letter  as  an  appendix  to  your  coneolatio 
upon  absence,  and  am 

"  Your  very  humble  Servant. 

"  T.  B." 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  fiof 
university  gentleman,  occasioned  by  my  I 
Tuesday  s  paper,  wherein  1  gave  some  account 
the  great  feuds  which  happened  formerly  in  tt 
learned  bodies,  between  tne  modem  Qradn  i 
Trojans. 

•'Sim, 

"  This  will  give  you  to  understand,  that  tl 
is  at  present,  iu  the  society  whereof  I  am  a  m 
ber,  a  very  cousitlerable  body  of  Trojana,  i 
upon  a  proper  iiccasion,  would  not  fail  to  dec 
ourselves.  In  the  meanwhile  we  do  all  wc  ca 
tnn^y  our  enemies  by  atratagem^  and  mo  vbm 
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br  fke  fim  oppoitanity  to  attuk  Mr.  Joshua 
Anm,*  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  Achilles  of 
the  opposite  party.  As  for  myself,  I  have  had  the 
repatation  ever  since  I  came  from  nchool  of  being 
a  tmstT  Trojan,  and  am  lesoh-ed  never  to  give 

?aafter  to  the  smallest  particle  of  Greek,  wherever 
chance  to  meet  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  take  it 
verj  ill  of  you,  that  you  sometimes  hang  oat 
Offvck  colors  at  the  hMO  of  your  paper,  and  some- 
times give  a  word  of  the  enemy  even  in  the  body 
of  it.  When  I  meet  with  anjrtning  of  this  nature, 
I  throw  down  jour  speculations  upon  the  table, 
with  that  form  of  words  which  we  make  use  of 
when  we  declare  war  upon  an  author, 

OnMom  Mt,  Don  potMt  l«gi. 

I  give  yon  this  hint,  that  you  may  for  the  future 
abatain  from  any  sneh  hostilities  at  your  peril. 

a        ^  "  TaoiLus." 


ITa  946.]  WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  13, 1711. 

Xo  amiKMU  hero  ever  gave  thee  birth, 

Nor  erer  tpiider  eoddoNi  brought  thee  finih : 

Bome  rugged  rock'n  haitl  entnili  gmrc  thee  fsmi, 

A»l  ravins  eeas  prtMluoed  thee  in  a  ftorm : 

A  fioal  well  raitiog  thy  tempertuoaf  kind. 

Bo  nragb  thy  nuumen,  lo  outani'd  thj  mind. — ^Popb. 

**  Ma.  SnoTAToa, 

"  Aayour  ptt)er  is  part  of  the  equipage  of  the 
•ea-tabfe,  I  conjure  you  to  print  what  I  now  write 
i  yoa:  for  I  have  no  other  way  to  coinmuuicate 
what  I  have  to  say  to  the  fair  sex  on  the  mo8t  im- 
portant circumstances  of  life,  even  'the  care  of 
chihlrcD.'  I  do  not  understand  that  you  profess 
four  paper  is  always  to  consist  of  matters  which 
are  only  to  entertain  the  learned  and  polite,  but 
that  it  may  agree  with  your  design  to  publish 
some  which  may  tend  to  the  information  of  man- 
kind in  ^neral :  and  when  it  does  so,  you  do  more 
than  wntins^wit  and  humor.  Give  me  leave  then 
tu  tcU  you,  that  of  all  the  abuses  that  ever  you 
kafe  as  yet  endeavored  to  reform,  certainly  uot 
one  wanted  so  much  your  assistance  an  the  abuse 
in  tiae  nnrsing  of  children.  It  is  unmerciful  to 
see,  that  a  woman  endowed  with  all  the  perfec- 
tions and  blessings  of  nature  can,  as  8i>on  as  she 
i*  delivered,  turn  off  her  innocent,  tender,  and 
kdpless  infant,  and  ghe  it  up  to  a  woman  that  is 
(ten  thoasand  to  one)  neither  in  health  nor  good 
rendition,  neither  HOund  in  mind  nor  body,  that 
kai  neither  honor  nor  reputation,  neither  love  nor 
pity  for  tlie  poor  babe,  but  nidre  regard  fur  the 
aioncT  than  tor  the  whole  child,  and  never  will 
take  inrther  care  of  it  than  what  by  all  the  cncou- 
ngement  of  money  and  presents  she  is  forced  to; 
like  iBnop's  earth,  which  would  not  nurse  the  plant 
of  another  ground,  althoui^h  never  so  much  ini- 
pioved,  by  reason  that  plant  was  nut  of  its  own 
priiductiou.  And  since  another's  child  is  no  more 
natural  to  a  nurse,  than  a  plant  to  a  strange  and 
diflerent  ground,  how  can  it  be  supix)8ed  that  the 
child  should  thrive :  and  if  it  thrives,  must  it  not 
imbibe  the  gross  hnm<irs  and  qualities  of  the 
■arie,  like  a  plant  in  a  diflfurent  ground,  or  like  a 
fnft  npon  a  difli'rent  stock  ?  Do  we  not  observe, 
tint  a  lamb  sucking  a  goat  changes  very  much  itH 
oature,  nay  even  ita  skin  and  wool  into  the  goat 
kibd?  The  power  of  a  nurse  over  a  child,  by  in- 
fw>ing  into  it  with  her  milk  her  qualiti<!S  ancl  dis- 
position, is  aofficiently  and  daily  observed.  Hence 


that  old  saying  concerning  an  ill-natured 
tid  nalicions  feUow,  that* he  had  imbibed  his 
with  haa  nurse's  milk,  or  that  some  brute 


of  kfas  anlTBrrity  of  Camhridge. 


or  other  had  been  his  nurse.'  Hence  Romnlns  and 
Remus  were  said  to  have  been  nursed  by  a  wolf: 
Telephus  the  son  of  Hercules  by  a  hind;  Peliaa 
the  son  of  Neptune  by  a  mare;  and  JCgisthus  by  a 
goat;  not  that  they  had  actually  sucked  such  crea- 
tures, as  some  simpletons  have  imagined,  but  that 
their  nurses  had  been  of  such  a  nature  and  temper, 
and  infused  such  into  them. 

"Many  instances  maybe  produced  from  good 
authorities  and  daily  experience,  that  children  ac- 
tually suck  in  the  several  passions  and  depraved 
inclinations  of  their  nurses,  as  anger,  malice,  fear, 
melancholy,  sadness,  desire,  and  aversion.  Thia 
Diodorus,  lib.  2,  witnesses,  when  Le  speaks,  say- 
ing, that  Nero,  the  cmperor*s  nurse  haa  been  very 
much  addicted  to  drinlting;  which  habit  Kero  re- 
ceived from  his  nurse,  and  was  so  very  particular 
in  this,  that  the  people  took  so  much  notict;  of  it, 
as  instead  of  Tiberius  Nero,  they  called  him  Bi- 
berius  Mero.  The  same  Diodorus  also  relates  cf 
Caligula,  predecessor  to  Nero,  that  his  nurae 
usea  to  moisten  the  nipples  of  her  breast  frequent 
ly  with  blood,  to  make  Caligula  take  the  Wtter 
hold  of  them :  which,  says  Diodorus,  was  the 
cause  that  made  him  so  blood-thirsty  and  cruel  all 
his  lifetime  after,  that  he  not  only  committed  fre- 
quent murder  by  his  own  hand,  but  likewise 
wished  that  all  human  kind  won.*  but  one  neck, 
that  he  miglit  have  the  pleasure  to  cut  it  off  Such- 
like degeneracies  astonish  the  parents,  who  not 
knowing  after  whom  the  child  can  take,  see  one 
incline  to  stealing,  another  to  drinkinc:,  cruelty, 
stupidity;  yet  all  these  are  not  minde<L  Nay,  it 
is  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  a  child,  although  it 
be  born  from  the  best  of  parents,  may  be  cori-upb- 
ed  by  an  ill-tempered  nurse.  How  many  children 
do  we  see  daily  brought  into  fits,  consumptions, 
rickets,  &c.,  merely  by  sucking  their  nurses  when 
in  a  passion  or  fury?  but  indeed  utmost  ony  disor- 
der of  the  nurse  is  a  disorder  to  the  child,  and 
few  nurses  can  be  found  in  this  town  but  what  la- 
bor under  some  distemper  or  other.  The  first 
nue^tion  that  is  generally  asked  a  young  woman 
tliat  wants'  to  be  a  nurse,  why  she  should  be  a 
nurse  to  other  people's  children,  is  answered,  by 
her  h.iving  an  ill  ]iU8l»and,  and  that  slie  must 
make  Ahift  to  live.  I  think  now  this  very  answer 
iH  enough  to  give  anvb(>dy  a  shock,  if  duly  consi- 
dered: for  an  ill  husband  may,  or  ton  to  one  if  he 
does  not,  bring  homo  to  his  wife  an  ill  distemper, 
or  at  least  vexation  and  disturl>nnoe.  Beside,  aa 
she  takes  the  child  out  of  mere  necessity,  her  fuod 
will  be  accordingly,  or  else  very  coarse  at  best; 
whence  proceeds  an  ill-concocted  and  coarse  food 
for  the  cnild;  fur  as  the  blood, so  is  the  milk:  and 
lience  I  am  very  well  assured  proceeds  the  scur- 
vy, the  evil,  and  many  otlier  distenipers.  I  beg 
of  you,  for  the  sake  of  "the  many  pour  infants  that 
may  and  will  be  saved  by  weigning  this  case  seri- 
ously, to  exhort  the  people  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, to  let  Miftftiilflnu  nirk  tjnir  nvn  mfTtherrr^ 
both  for  the  benefit  of  mother  and  child.  For  the 
general  argument,  that  a  mother  is  weakened  by 
giving  SUCK  to  her  children,  is  vain  and  simple.  I 
will  maintain  that  the  niolher  gn)WH  stn>ng(T  by 
it,  and  will  have  her  health  bcMter  than  she  would 
have  otherwise.  She  will  find  it  the  greatest  cure 
and  pn*Kcrvative  for  the  vapors  and  future  miscar- 
riag(>s,  much  beyond  any  fit  her  nMueciy  whatsoev- 
er. Her  children  will  l>e  like  giants,  whereas  oth- 
erwise they  are  but  living  shadowri,  and  like 
unripe  fruit;  and  certainly  if  a  woman  is  stnmff 
enough  to  bring  forth  a  child,  she  is  beyond  afl 
doubt  strong  enough  to  nurse  it  aAi^rward.  It 
grieves  me  to  observe  and  consider  how  many 
poor  children  are  daily  ruined  by  careless  nuraea; 
and  yet  how  tender  ought  they  to  be  to  a  poor  in- 
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Cantp  since  the  least  hurt  or  Utiw,  espeeisUr  upon 
tlie  head,  mav  make  it  senseless,  stupid,  or  other- 
wise miserable  forever  I 

"  But  I  cannot  well  leave  this  subject  as  yet;  fur 
it  seems  to  me  very  unnatural,  that  a  woman  that 
has  fcnl  a  child  as  part  of  herself  for  nine  months, 
should  have  no  desire  to  nurse  it  further,  when 
brought  to  light  and  before  her  eyes,  and  when  by 
its  cry  it  implores  her  assiittancc  and  the  oflice  of 
a  mother.  Do  not  the  very  cruelest  of  brutes 
tend  their  younz  ones  with  all  the  care  and  delight 
imaginable!  How  can  she  be  called  a  mother  tnait 
will  not  nurse  her  young  ones?  The  earth  is 
called  the  mother  of  all  things,  not  because  she 
produces,  but  because  she  maintains  and  nurses 
what  sLe  produces.  The  generation  of  the  infant 
is  tliC  eft'ect  of  desire,  but  the  care  of  it  argues 
virtue  and  choice.  1  am  not  ignorant  but  that 
there  are  some  cases  of  necensity,  where  a  mother 
cannot  give  suck,  and  then  uut  of  two  evils  the 
least  must  be  chosen;  but  thoro  are  so  vorv  few, 
that  I  am  sure  in  a  thousand  there  is  hardly  one 
real  instance;  for  if  a  woman  does  but  know  that 
her  liUKband  can  spare  about  three  or  six  shillingH 
A  week  extraordinary  (although  this  is  but  »eldum 
considcriHl),  she  certainly,  with  tlie  assistance  of 
her  eossips,  will  soon  persuade  the  good  man  to 
Strnd  the  child  to  nurs(>,  and  easily  impose  upon 
him  by  pretending  indi(tp<isition.  This  cruelty  is 
supix>ra*d  by  fashion,  and  nature  gives  place  to 
custom. 

T.  "  Sir,  vour  humble  Servant." 


No.  247.]    THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1711. 

Their  untlr'd  lips  a  won!}*  t»>m?nt  pour. — IIe.'iiop. 

Wx  are  told  by  some  ancient  authors,  that  So- 
crates was  instructed  in  eli»<|U(.>nce  by  a  woman, 
whoHC  name,  if  1  am  not  miHtaken,  was  Aspasia. 
I  have  indeed  very  often  looked  upon  that  art  as 
the  most  proper  for  tlie  female  sex,  and  1  think 
the  universities  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
they  should  not  fill  the  rhetoric  chairs  with  she- 
professors. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  prais(>  of  some  men,  that 
they  could  talk  whole  hourn  together  upon  any- 
thing; but  it  must  bo  owned  to  the  honor  of  tfie 
other  sex,  that  thent  are  many  among  them  who 
can  talk  whole  hi»urs  together  u]K>n  nothing.  I 
have  known  a  woman  bro;ich  out  into  a  lung  ex- 
tempore dissertation  upon  tlie  e<igiug  of  a  petti- 
coat, and  chide  her  servant  for  brealcing  a  china 
cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhptoric. 

Were  women  permitted  to  ph'ad  in  courts  of  ju- 
dicature, I  am  persuaded  they  would  carry  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar  to  greater  heights  than  it  has 
yet  arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubt  thi^,  let  him  but 
DC  prcsiMit  at  those  didiates  which  frequently  arise 
among  the  ladies  of  the  Britisli  fishery. 

The  first  kind,  therefore,  of  female  orators  which 
I  shall  take  uotice  of,  are  those  who  are  employed 
in  stirring  up  the  passions;  a  jvirt  of  rhetoric  in 
which  Socrates'  wife  had  j)erhaps  made  a  greater 
proficiency  than  his  above-mentioned  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are  those  who 
deal  in  invectives,  and  who  are  comnnmly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  censorious.  The  imagination 
and  elocution  of  this  son  of  rhetoriciaiiH  is  won- 
derful. With  what  a  fluency  of  invention,  and 
copiousness  of  expression,  will  they  enlarge  ^on 
•very  little  slip  in  the  behavior  of  another  F  With 
how  many  dinerent  circumstances,  and  with  what 
variety  of  phrases,  will  they  tell  over  the  same 
itory !  I  have  known  an  old  lady  make  an  un- 
ksippy  marriage  the  subject  of  a  mouth'fe  eonrer- 


sation.  She  blamed  the  bride  in  one  pleec;  pilied 
her  in  another;  laughed  at  her  in  a  third;  won- 
dered at  her  in  a  fourth;  was  angry  with  her  in  a 
fifth;  and,  in  short,  wore  out  a  pair  of  coach-horses 
in  expressing  her  coiM^m  for  bor.  At  length* 
after  having  Quite  exhausted  the  subject  on  this 
side,  she  maue  a  visit  to  the  new-married  pair, 
praised  the  wife  for  the  prudent  choice  she  had 
made,  told  her  tlie  unreasonable  reflections  which 
some  malicious  people  had  cast  upon  her,  and  do- 
sired  that  they  might  be  better  ac<^Qainted.  The 
censure  and  approbation  of  this  kind  of  women 
are  therefore  only  to  be  considered  as  helps  to  dis- 
course. 

A  third  kind  of  ferosle  orators  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  word  ^possips.  Mrs.  Fiddle-Fad- 
dle  is  perfectly  accomplishca  in  this  sort  of  elo- 
quence ;  she  laanches  out  into  descriptions  of 
cnristenings,  runs  divisions  upon  a  head-dress, 
knows  every  dish  of  meat  that  is  served  ^>  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  entertains  herc(»mpany  a  whole 
afternoon  togi*ther  with  tlie  wit  of  her  little  boy, 
before  he  iH  able  to  speak. 

The  c<»queite  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth 
kind  of  female  orator.  To  give  herself  the  larger 
field  for  discourse,  she  hates  and  loves  in  the  same 
breath,  talks  to  her  lap-dog  or  parrot,  is  niicajty  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
room.  She  has  fal>«e  quarrels  and  feigned  oblin- 
tions  to  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance;  si^a 
when  she  is  not  sad,  and  laughs'wben  she  is  not 
merry.  The  cofjUetie  is  in  particular  a  great  mis- 
tress of  that  part  of  oratory  which  is  called  ac- 
tion, and  indeed  seems  to  speak  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, but  as  it  ^ives  her  an  opportunity  of  stirring 
a  limb,  or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  hor  eyeSp 
or  playing  with  her  fan. 

As  for  newsmongers,  politicians,  miroica,  story- 
tellers, with  other  characters  of  that  nature  which 
give  birth  to  loqu:u*ity,  they  are  as  comraonlr 
found  amon^  the  men  as  the  women  :  fur  which 
reason  I  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause  why 
women  should  have  this  talent  of  a  ready  utter- 
ance in  so  much  greater  perfection  tlian  men.    I 
have  sometimes  fancied  tliat  they  have  ma  a  re- 
tentive power,  or  the  faculty  of  Huppresaiug  theii 
thoughts,  as  men  have,  but  that  tiiey  are  iieocssi* 
latea  to  speak  everything  they  tliink;  and  if  so 
it  would  perhaps  furnish  a  very  strong  argumenl 
to  the  Cartesians  for  the  supporting  of  their  doc 
trine  that  the  soul  always  thinks.    But  as  severs 
are  of  opinion  tliat  the  fair  sex  are  not  altogethe 
htrangersto  the  art  of  dissembling  and  cuucealinj 
their  thoughts,  I  have  bei>n  forc^  to  relioquisl 
that  opinion,  and  have  therefore  endcavured  t 
seek  alter  some  better  reason.    In  order  to  it, 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  excellent  anatomist,  hi 
promised  me  by  the  firiit  opportunity  to  dissect 
woman's  tongue,  and  to  examine  whether  tha 
may  not  be  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  i 
wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant,  or  whether  ti 
fibers  of  it  may  not  Ik>  made  up  of  a  finer  or  no 
pliant  thread;  or  whether  there  are  not  in  it  sod 
particular  muscles  which  dnrt  it  up  and  down  I 
such  sudden  glances  and  vibrations;  or  whethf 
in  the  last  place,  there  may  not  ))e  certain  undi 
covered  channels  running  from  the  head  and  t 
heart  to  this  little  instrument  of  loquacity,  ai 
conveying  into  it  a  perpetual  affluency  of  anira 
spirits.    Nor  must  I  omit  the  reason  which  Hw 
bras  has  given,  why  those  who  can  talk  on  trifl 
speak  witli  the  greatest  fluency;  namely,  thatt 
tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  which  nins  the  last 
the  lesser  weight  it  carries. 

Which  of  these  reasons  soever  may  be  look 
upon  as  the  most  probable,  I  think  the  Irishmv 
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ftonglit  wu  rery  luitand,  who  after  some  hours' 
conversmtion  vith  m  female  orator,  told  her,  that 
he  believed  her  tongue  was  very  glad  when  she 
was  asleep,  for  that  it  had  not  a  moment's  rest  all 
the  while  she  was  awake. 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  The  Wanton  Wife 
of  Bath  has  the  following  remarkable  lines : 

I  think,  quoth  ThoaiM,  women's  tongoof 
Of  aapen  leaTW  are  made. 

And  Ovid,  though  in  the  description  of  a  very 
bftrbaroua  circumstance,  tells  us,  that  when  the 
fiongoe  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cut  out,  and 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  it  could  not  forbear  mut- 
tering even  in  that  posture : 


Oompmuun  (brripe  llngnam 


Afaetollt  ente  fioo,  radix  mieat  ulUma  liagna. 
Im  Jaeet,  terraqiUB  tremeni  immarmurat  atna; 
UtMe  Mllxe  aolet  matilaitt  cauda  oolnbna 
Pafplut McT.  vi,  666. 


-The  blade  had  cut 


liar  toni^iie  ihoer  off,  oIom  to  the  trembling  root, 
The  maujclcd  part  utill  quiTor'd  on  the  ground. 
Murmuring  with  a  fUnt  imperfect  eound ; 
And  aa  a  aerpent  writbea  hia  wounded  train, 
Vnoaij,  panting,  and  poweMed  with  pain. — Cbozalu 


If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  mouth, 
what  could  it  hav^e  done  when  it  had  all  its  or- 
gans of  speech,  and  accomplices  of  sound  about 
itt  I  might  here  mention  the  story  of  the  Pippin 
Woman,  had  I  not  some  reason  to  look  upon  it  as 
frimlous.* 

I  mast  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully  charmed 
with  the  music  of  this  little  instrument,  that  I 
would  bj  no  means  discourage  it.  All  that  I  aim 
at  hy  this  dissertation  is,  to  cure  it  of  several  dis- 
agreeable notes,  and  in  particular  of  those  little 
jsrrin^  and  dissonances  which  arise  from  anger, 
ccnsononmiess,  gossipping  and  coquetry.  In 
short,  I  would  uways  have  it  tuned  by  good- 
utore,  truth,  discretion,  and  sincerity.— C. 
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Qoc  maxima  ottdi  est,  nt  quiaqne  maxime  opis  inUigeat,  ita 
4  poliMimam  opitutarL— Tllu,  Uff.  i,  IG. 

It  !■  »  prinrfpnl  podnt  of  duty,  to  aiudiit  another  moet  when 
hi  ilaiida  moi4  in  need  of  aMLstance. 


Tbikc  are  none  who  deserve  superiority  over 
others  in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  who  do  not 
make  it  their  endeavor  to  be  beneficial  to  Hociety; 
and  who  txntm  all  occasions  which  their  circum- 
itanoes  of  life  can  administer,  do  not  take  a  cer- 
lun  unfeigned  pleasure  in  conferring  benefits  of 
one  kind  or  other.  Those  whoso  great  talents  and 
kigh  birth  have  placed  them  in  conspicuous  sta- 
tions of  life  are  indiftpensably  obliged  to  exert 
tome  noble  inclinations  for  the  service  of  the 
vorld.  or  el^ae  such  advantages  become  misfor- 
Canes,  and  shade  and  privacy  are  a  more  (eligible 
pertion.  Where  opportunities  and  iiiclinatiuns 
arp  ffiven  to  the  same  pcri»on,  we  sometimes  see 
■ablimc  instances  of  virtue,  wliich  so  dazzle  our 
inagi nations,  that  we  look  with  scorn  on  all  which 
ia  lower  seenes  of  life  we  may  ourselves  Ije  able 
to  practice.  But  this  is  a  vicious  way  of  think- 
iag;  and  it  bears  some  spice  of  romantic  madness, 
fwr  a  nan  to  imagine  tliat  he  muut  grow  ambitious, 
or  seek  adventures,  to  be  able  to  do  |?reat  actions. 
Itit  in  cveiy  man's  power  in  the  world  who  is  above 
Hn  poverty,  nol  only  to  do  things  worthy,  but 

■TVacradiUag  eirnCal  yieldm  thn  rink*,  the  diP8 ; 
Bv  haad  ebopp'a  off,  from  her  lout  tihouldf  ra  AIm  : 
i  tkm  cried,  but  death  her  voice  oonCDonda, 
;  ylfjli^hyly  skmg  the  ioe  raioonda. 


I  heroic.  The  gnat  foundation  of  civil  yirtae  ia 
<  self-denial;  and  there  is  no  one  above  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  but  has  opportunities  of  exercising 
that  noble  quality,  and  doing  as  much  as  his  cir- 
1  cumstanceswill  bear  for  the  ease  and  convenience 
I  of  other  men;  and  he  who  does  more  than  ordi- 
nary men  practice  upon  such  occasions  as  occur 
in  his  life,  deserves  Uic  value  of  his  friends,  as  if 
he  had  done  enterprises  which  are  usually  attend- 
ed with  the  highest  glory.  Men  of  public  spirit 
differ  rather  in  their  circumstances  than  their  vir- 
tue; and  the  man  who  does  all  he  can,  in  a  low 
station,  is  more  a  hero  than  he  who  omita  any 
worthy  action  he  is  able  to  accomplish  in  a  great 
one.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  Lapirius,  in 
wrong  of  his  elder  brother,  came  to  a  ffreat  estate 
by  the  gift  of  his  father,  by  reason  of  the  disso- 
lute behavior  of  the  first-born.  Shame  and  con- 
trition reformed  the  life  of  the  disinherited  yout^, 
and  he  became  as  remarkable  for  his  good  quali- 
ties as  formerly  for  his  errors.  Lapirius,  who 
observed  his  brother's  amendment,  sent  him  on  a 
new-year's  day  in  the  morning  the  following 
letter: 

"HoNoasD  BaoTHxa, 

"  I  incl6Re  to  you  the  deeds  whereby  my  father 
gave  me  this  house  and  land.  Had  he  lived  till 
now,  he  would  not  have  bestowed  it  in  that  man> 
ner;  he  took  it  from  the  man  you  were,  and  I  re- 
store it  to  the  man  you  are. 

"  1  am.  Sir, your  affectionate  brother. 

"  and  humble  servant, 

"P.  T." 

As  great  and  exalted  spirits  undertAke  the  pur- 
suit of  hazardous  actions  for  the  good  of  others, 
at  the  same  time  gratifvinjg  their  passion  for  glo- 
ry; so  do  worthy  minus  m  the  domestic  way  of 
life  deny  themselves  many  advantages,  to  satisfy 
a  ^neruus  benevolence,  which  they  b<.*ar  to  their 
friends  oppressed  with  distresses  and  calamitiea. 
Such  natures  one  may  coll  stories  of  Providence, 
which  are  actuated  by  a  secret  celestial  influence 
to  undervalue  the  ordinary  gratifications  of  wealth, 
to  give  comfort  to  a  heart  loaded  with  affliction,  to 
save  a  falling  family,  to  preserve  a  branch  of 
trade  in  their  neigliliorhooo,  to  give  work  to  the 
industrious,  preserve  the  portion  of  the  helpless 
infant,  and  raise  the  head  of  the  mourning  father. 
People  whose  hearts  arc  wholly  bent  toward  plea- 
sure, or  intent  upon  gain,  never  hear  of  the  noble 
occurrences  among  men  of  industry  and  humani- 
tv.  It  would  look  like  a  city  romance,  to  tell 
tlieni  of  the  generous  merchant,  who  the  other 
day  sent  his  billet  to  an  eminent  trader,  under  diffi- 
culties to  support  hini.self.  in  whose  fall  many 
huiidnrds  be^^ide  himself  had  perislicd;  but  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  more  spirit  and  true  gal- 
lantry in  it  than  in  any  letter  I  have  ever  read  from 
Stn>phon  to  Phillis,  I  shall  insert  it  even  in  the 
mercantile  honest  style  in  which  it  was  sent: 

"  Sib, 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  casualties  which  have  in- 
volved you  in  extreme  distress  st  this  time;  and 
knowing  you  to  be  a  man  of  great  goo^l-nature.  in- 
dustry, and  pntbity,  have  resolved  to  stand  by 
you.  Be  of  good  cheer ;^  the  bearer  brings  with 
him  five  tliousand  pounds,  and  has  my  order  to 
answer  your  drawing  as  much  more  on  my  account. 
I  did  this  in  haste,  for  fear  I  should  come  too  late 
for  your  relief;  but  you  may  value  yourself  with 
me  to  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds;  for  I  can 
very  cheerfully  run  tne  hazard  of  being  ao  muck 
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leM  rich  than  I  am  now,  to  aare  an  honest  man 
whom  I  love. 

**  Your  Friand  and  Servantp 

"W.  S.'> 

I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Montaiffue,  men- 
tion made  of  a  familv-buok,  wherein  all  Uie  occur- 
rences that  happeiioa  from  one  generation  of  that 
house  to  another  were  recorded.  Were  ihcre  such 
a  method  in  the  families  wliich  are  concerned  in 
ihifl  i^nerositjr,  it  would  be  a  hard  task  for  Che 
gruatust  in  Kurope  to  give  in  their  owi.,  an  in- 
atance  of  a  benefit  better  placed,  or  conferred  wiili 
a  HKire  graceful  air.  It  has  been  heretofore  urged 
how  barbarous  and  inhuman  is  any  unjust  step 
made  to  Uie  dinadvautage  of  a  trader;  and  by  how 
much  such  an  act  towani  him  is  detestable,  by  so 
much  of  an  uciof  kindness  toward  him  is  lauda- 
ble. I  reiiieniber  to  have  hoard  a  bencher  uf  the 
Temple  tell  a  story  of  a  tradition  in  tJieir  house, 
where  they  had  foni>erly  a  cuntom  of  choosing 
kings  for  such  a  season,  and  allowing  him  his  ex- 

fL>nsc4  at  the  char^  of  tike  society.  One  of  uur 
ings.t  said  my  friend,  carried  his  royal  inclina- 
tion a  little  too  far,  and  there  was  a  committee  or- 
dered to  look  into  the  management  of  his  treasury. 
Among  other  things  it  appeare<l,  tliat  his  majesty 
walking  incog,  in  the  cloister,  had  overheard  a 
poor  man  say  to  another,  "Such  a  small  sum 
would  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world." 
The  king,  out  of  his  royal  compassion,  privately 
inquired  into  his  character,  and  finding  him  a 
proper  object  of  charity,  sent  him  the  money. 
When  the  eummitUie  read  the  report,  the  house 
passed  his  accounts  witli  a  jfdaudUe  without  further 
examination,  upon  the  recital  of  this  article  in 
Ihem : 

For  making  a  man  happy £10  0  0 

T. 
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Wnits  I  make  a  choice  of  a  subject  that  has  not 
been  treatetl  on  by  otlters,  I  thruw  together  my  re- 
flections on  it  without  any  order  or  method,  so  that 
they  may  appear  rather  in  tlie  looseness  and  free- 
dom of  aik  essa^,  than  in  the  regularity  of  a  set 
discourse.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  I  shall 
consider  laughter  and  ridiculo  in  my  present 
paper. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation:  all 
above  and  below  him  are  serious.  He  sees  thinm 
in  a  different  light  from  other  beings,  and  finds 
his  mirth  arising  from  objects  that  perhaps  cause 
•oinething  like  pit^  or  displeasure  in  higher  na- 
tures. Laughter  is  indcej  a  very  good  counter- 
poise to  the  spleen;  and  it  seems  but  reasonable 
that  we  should  be  capable  of  receiving  joy  from 
what  is  no  real  ^od  to  us,  since  we  can  receive 
^ef  from  what  is  no  real  evil. 

I  have  in  my  forty-seventh  paper  raised  a  specu- 
lation on  the  notion  of  a  modern  philos^ipuer,^ 
who  describes  the  first  mutivo  of  laughter  to  be  a 
•ccret  comparison  which  we  make  between  our- 
selves and  the  persons  we  laugh  at;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  satisfaction  which  we  receive  from  the 
opinion  of  some  pra-eminence  in  ourselves,  when 
we  see  the  abeuraities  of  another,  or  when  we  re- 


Sfhe  BMciumt  faiTolTed  in  dlNtrBOs  l.j  cMiwIUas  wm  ob« 
Mr.  Moraloa,  a  Uneihdraiwr;  and  tha  feneioua  merthant, 
hara  ao  Jnatlj  celabratcd,  waa  Sir  WUUam  Scawan. 

tThta  Ungi  It  If  aald,  vaa  baaa  Naah,  dlrartqr  of  tha  pub- 
Bo  dhvnioaa  at  Bath,  who  was  In  Unc  WilUam'a  Uma  a  aiu- 
BntlnthaXSHfta. 

tUsbbas. 


fleet  on  any  past  abeurditiee  cf  owr  own.  This 
seems  to  hold  in  most  catfen,  and  we  nmy  obaervo 
that  the  vainest  part  of  mankind  are  the  most  ad- 
dicted to  this  passion. 

I  have  reaci  a  sermon  of  a  cn'nrentual  in  the 
church  of  Home,  on  those  words  of  the  wine  man, 
"  1  said  of  Laughter,  it  is  mad  ;  and  of  mirth, 
what  does  it  7"  Upon  which  he  laid  it  down  as  t 
point  of  doctrine,  that  laughter  was  the  etk-ct  of 
original  sin,  and  that  Adam  could  not  laugh  be 
fore  the  fall. 

Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraees 
the  mind,  weakens  the  faculties,  and  caubes  akind 
of  remissness  and  dissolution  in  all  the  powers  of 
the  soul;  and  thus  far  it  ma^  be  looked  upon  as  a 
weakness  in  the  composition  of  human  nature. 
But  if  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we  receive 
from  it,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom  which 
is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and  damp  our  spirits, 
with  traiibient,  unexpected  gleams  of  joy,  one 
would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great 
a  pL'asure  of  life. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  ex- 
posing to  laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the 
qualincation  of  little  ungenerous  tempers.  A 
young  man  with  this  cast  of  mind  cuts  himself 
off  from  all  manner  of  improvement.  Every  one 
has  his  flaws  and  weaknesses:  nay,  the  greatest 
blemishes  are  often  found  in  the  most  shining 
characters;  but  what  an  absurd  thing  is  it  to  pass 
over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  ooi 
attention  on  his  infirmities  ?  to  observe  his  imper- 
fections more  than  his  virtues  t  and  to  make  uai 
of  him  for  the  sport  of  others,  rather  than  for  ow 
own  improvement  7 

We  therefore  very  often  find  that  persons  thi 
most  accomplished  in  ridicule  are  those  that  an 
very  shrewd  at  hitting  a  blot,  without  exerting  an; 
thing  masterly  in  themselves.    As  there  arc  man; 
eminent  critics  who  never  wroto  a  good  line,  ther 
are  many  admirable  buffoons  that  animadvert  upo 
every  ningle  defect  in  another,  without  ever  discr 
vering  the  last  beauty  of  their  own.     By  thi 
means,  these  unlucky  little  wita  often  gain  repc 
tation  in  the  esteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and  raif 
themselves  above  persons  of  much  more  laudab! 
characters. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed  to  laug 
men  out  of  vice  and  folly,  it  mi^ht  be  of  son 
use  to  the  world;  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  th 
it  is  generally  made  use  of  to  lau^h  men  out  c 
virtue  and  good  sense,  by  attacking  everythii 
that  is  solemn  and  serious,  decent  and  praii 
worthy  in  human  life. 

We  may  observe  that  in  the  first  ages  of  t' 
world,  when  the  great  souls  and  master- pieces 
human  nature  were  produced,  men  shiued  bj 
noble  simplicity  of  behavior,  and  were  straugi 
to  those  little  embellishments  which  are  so  fv 
ionable  in  our  present  conversation.  And  it  is  vc 
remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  we  fall  sb 
at  present  of  the  ancients  in  poetry,  painting,  o 
tory,  history,  architecture,  and  all  the  nobb  i 
and  sciences  which  depend  more  upon  genius  tl 
experience,  we  exceed  them  as  much  in  doggi 
humor,  burlesque,  and  all  the  trival  arts  ofri 
cule.      We  meet  with   more  railleiy  amon^ 
modems,  but  more  good  sense  anK>ng  the  ancio 

The  two  great  wanches  of  ridicule  in  writ 
are  comedy  and  burlesque.  The  first  ridiei 
pf^rsons  by  drawing  them  in  their  proper  ^ai 
ters,  the  other  by  drawing  them  quite  unlike  tb 
selves.  Burlesque  is  therefore  of  two  kinds; 
first  represents  mean  persons  in  the  aceoutcmM 
of  lieroes;  the  other  describes  great  persona  ad 
and  speaking  like  the  basest  among  the  peo 
Don  Quixote   ia  an  instance   of  Um  fintt 
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Lneiaii'i  godi  of  the  meond.  It  in  a  dispute 
among  Ujc  critics,  whether  burlcraue  poetry  runs 
best  in  h«tfoic  verse,  like  that  of  ttie  Disncnsarr; 
or  in  dt>gtferel,  like  that  of  Hudibras.  I  think, 
where  the  low  characu;r  in  to  be  raised,  the  heroic 
U  the  proper  measure;  but  when  a  hero  is  to  be 
pulled  down  and  degraded,  it  is  done  best  in  dog- 
gerel. 

If  Hudibras  bad  been  set  out  with  as  much  wit 
and  hamor  in  neroic  verse  as  he  is  in  do^g^rel,  he 
would  have  made  a  much  more  agreeable  ilffuro 
tiian  he  does;  though  the  generality  of  his  readers 
mn  ao  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  double  rh^rmes, 
that  I  do  not  expect  many  will  be  of  my  opinion 
in.  this  particular. 

I  thall  conclude  this  essay  upon  laughter  with 
•baemng  that  the  metaphor  of  laughing,  applied 
lo  fields  and  meadows  when  they  are  in  flower,  or 
to  tnea  when  the^  are  in  blossom,  runs  through 
■n  IsBguages;  which  I  have  not  observed  of  any 
Mhor  necaphor,  excepting  that  of  fire  and  burning 
when  they  are  applitHl  to  love.  This  shows  that 
we  natunlly  regard  laughter,  as  what  is  in  itself 
boUi  amiable  aud  beautiful.  For  this  reason  like- 
vise  Venus  has  gained  the  title  of  PhUomedes 
"the  laoghter-loving  dame,"  as  Waller  has  trans- 
Uted  it,  and  is  represented  by  Horace  as  the  ^od- 
dsM  who  delights  in  laughter.  Milton,  in  a  joy 
•u  assembly  of  imaginarv  persons,  has  fiven  us 
a  yeiy  poetical  figure  of  Laughter.  His  whole 
bend  of  mirth  is  so  finely  described,  that  I  shall 
Mi  down  the  passage  at  length : 

Bat  ooaw,  Uion  poddeM  ikir  And  Atm 
In  IwaTcn  yel«}i«il*  Euphrajroo, 
And  by  nea,  heulr«Mtnc  mirth, 
IVhon  k>?el7  Venus  fct  a  Urth 
Willi  two  rifter  UrnoBS  more, 
Tb  Ivjr-^rownad  lisodiiu  bora. 
UmMm  tbttti  nymph,  and  bring  with  thM 
Jert  and  Touthfal  jollitj, 
QuIm,  and  orankf,  and  wanton  wileis 
hon,  and  backs,  and  wreathed  imilea, 
Batk  as  hnni;  on  Qalw'sdiaak, 
And  kva  lo  Ut«  in  dimple  ilaek ; 
Bporl,  that  wrinkled  C^ara  deridea, 
And  Laoehtor  holding  both  hia  lidei; 
Odbm,  and  trip  it  an  you  (o, 
Ott  tba  light  fintantic  toa; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
TIm  uouotain  nymph,  vweot  Libert j; 
And  if  I  gire  thee  honor  dae, 
Mirtlk,  admit  me  of  thy  crow, 
Ta  lire  with  her,  and  Uve  with  thea, 
la  unreproTed  pleasure*,  free. 
CL  L'ALUcoiio,  T,  11,  ate. 
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doeendna  adhuc,  qnao  cenwt  amiculaii,  ut  ci 
I  ICiiT  moDfltrare  relit;  tamoa  a^pitie  Ki  quid 
I,  qoud  curat  pmprlum  fnci«»,  loqnamar. 

Horn.  Kp.  1,  xvii,  a. 

TaC  haar  what  an  nnnklllftil  fHend  can  eay : 
Aa  if  a  blind  man  nbouki  direct  jour  way ; 
Bo  I  mjMir.  thou];h  wanting  to  Lc  taught, 
Maj  jet  impart  a  Idnt  that'll  worth  jour  thought 

"Ka-SnoTAToa, 

•■You  see  the  nature  of  my  roquest  by  the  Latin 
Motto  vhich  I  address  to  you.  t  am  very  sensible 
I  ought  not  to  use  many  'words  to  you,  who  aru 
MM  of  but  few;  but  the  following  i)u>ce.  ss  it  rc- 
litaato  speculation,  in  propriety  ot  K)>ct^ch,  l)oing 
■  cariosity  in  kind,  begs  your  patience.  It  was 
innd  in  a  |>i>etical  virtuoso's  closi^t  among  his 
Mritica;  and  since  the  several  treatises  (»f  thumbs, 
MM,  and  noses,  have  obliged  the  world  this  of 
•fM  n  at  your  service. 

"The  ftntcye  of  consequence  (under  the  invi- 
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sible  Author  of  all)  is  the  visible  laminar^  of  tha 
universe.^  This  glorious  Spectator  is  said  never 
to  open  his  eyes  at  his  rising  in  a  morning,  with- 
out having  a  whole  kingdom  of  adorers  in  Per- 
sian silk  waiting  at  his  levee.  Millions  of  crea- 
tures derive  their  sight  from  this  original,  who 
beside  his  being  the  great  director  of  optics,  is  tha 
surest  test  whether  ^yes  be  of  the  same  species 
with  that  of  an  estfle,  or  that  of  an  owl.  The  one 
he  emboldens  witn  a  manly  assurance  to  look, 
speak,  act,  or  plead,  before  tne  faces  of  a  numer- 
ous assembly;  the  otlier  he  daggles  out  of  counto- 
nance  into  a  sheepish  dejecteduess.  The  BaB- 
proof  eye  dares  leaa  up  a  dance  in  a  full  court: 
and  witnout  blinking  at  the  luster  of  beauty,  can 
distribute  an  eye  of  proper  complaisance  to  a 
room  crowded  with  company,  each  of  which  de- 
serves particular  re^rd;  while  the  other  sneakt 
from  conversation;  like  a  fearful  debtor  who  never 
dares  look  out,  but  when  he  can  see  nobody,  and 
nobody  him. 

"  Tne  next  instance  of  optics  is  the  famous  Ar- 
gus, who  (to  speak  in  the  language  of  Cambridge) 
was  one  of  a  hundred;  and  being  used  as  a  spy  in 
the  affairs  of  jealousy,  was  obliged  to  have  all  hia 
e^us  about  him.  We  have  no  account  of  the  par^ 
ticular  colors,  casts,  and  turns,  of  this  body  of 
eyes;  but  as  he  was  pimp  for  his  mistress  Juno,  it 
is  probable  he  used  all  the  modern  leers,  sir 
glances,  and  other  ocular  activities,  to  serve  hu 
purpose.  Some  look  upon  him  as  the  then  king 
at  arms  to  tlio  heathenish  deities :  aud  make  no 
more  of  his  eyes  than  of  so  many  spangles  of  hia 
herald's  coat. 

*'  The  next  upon  the  optic  list  is  old  Janns,  who 
stood  in  a  double-sighted  capacit;^,  like  a  person 
placfui  betwixt  two  opposite  looking-glasses,  and 
so  took  a  sort  of  retrospective  cast  at  one  view. 
Copies  of  this  double-faced  way  are  not  yet  out 
of   fashion  with  many  professions,  and  the  in- 

Senious  artists  pretcna  to  keep  up  this  species  by 
ouble-headed  canes  and  spoons ;  but  there  is  no 
mark  of  this  faculty,  except  in  the  emblematical 
way,  of  a  wise  general  having  an  eye  to  both  front 
ana  rear,  or  a  pious  man  taking  a  review  and  pros- 
pect of  his  past  and  future  state  at  the  same  time. 
"  I  must  own,  thai  the  names,  colors,  qualities 
and  turns  of  eyes,  vary  almost  in  every  head;  for, 
not  to  mention  the  common  appellations  of  tha 
black,  and  the  blue,  tlie  white,  tne  gray,  and  the 
like;  the  most  remarkable  arc  those  that  borrow 
their  titles  from  animals,  by  virtue  of  some  par- 
ticular quality  of  resemblance  they  bear  to  the 
eyes  of  the  respective  creatures;  as  tliat  of  a 
greedy  rapacious  aspect  takes  its  name  from  the 
cat,  that  of  a  sharp  ])iercing  nature  from  the  hawk« 
those  of  an  amorous  roguish  look  derive  their 
title  even  from  the  sheep,  and  we  say  such-a-one 
has  a  sheep 's-eye,  not  so  much  to  denote  the  in- 
nocencc>,  as  the  simple  slyness,  of  the  cast.  Kor 
is  this  mi^iaphorical  inoculation  a  modem  inven- 
tion, for  we  find  Homer  taking  the  freedom  to 
place  the  eye  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  in  one  of  hit 
principal  goddesses,  by  tliat  frequent  expression 
of 

The  ox-ejad  venerable  Jnno. 

"Now  as  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  cya 
that  fine  part  of  our  constitution  seems  as  much 
the  receptacle  and  bvnX  of  our  passions,  ap- 
petites, and  inclinations,  as  the  mind  itself;  at 
least  it  is  the  outward  portal  to  introduce  them  to 
the  house  within,  or  rather  the  common  thorough- 
fare to  let  our  affL>ctions  pass  in  and  out.  Lov6^ 
anger,  pride,  and  avarice,  all  visibly  move  in  thoaa 
little  orbs.  I  know  a  young  lady  that  cannot  set 
a  certain  gentleman  pass  by  without  showing  % 
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•ecrat  d3sire  of  seeing  him  again  by  a  danee  in 
her  eve-  mlIU,  naj,  she  can  not,  for  the  heart  of  her, 
help  looking  half  a  street's  length  after  any  man 
in  a  gay  dress.  Yini  cannot  oeliold  a  covetous 
spirit  walk  by  a  goldsmith's  shop  without  casting 
a  wishful  eye  at  the  heaps  upon  the  counter. 
Does  not  a  liaughty  person  show  the  temper  of 
h's  soul  in  the  supercilious  roll  of  his  eyeY  and 
how  frequently  in  tike  height  of  passion  does  that 
moving  picture  in  our  heiul  start  and  stare,  gather 
a  redness  and  quick  flaHhes  of  lightning,  and 
make  all  its  humors  sparkle  with  fire,  as  Virgil 
finely  describes  it. 


offense  than  many  which  are  within  tha  cogni- 
zance of  justice." 

**1  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  aenrani 

Q. 
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-A  hundred  mouths,  a  handrad  tomgnai, 


•Ardentte  ab  on 


BdntilUB  abidstunt:  ocuiis  mkmt  Mrftnu  Ignh. 

Ms.,  xii,  101. 

From  hb  wide  Bontriln  flics 

A  fiery  ■tream,  and  sparkles  from  hM  ejea. 

Dktdkt. 

"As  for  the  various  turns  of  the  eyesight,  such 
aa  the  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  half  or  the 
whole  leer,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  very  particular 
account  of  them;  but  let  me  o)>8erve,  tnat  oblique 
vision,  when  natural,  was  anciently  the  mark  of 
bewitchcry  and  magical  fascination,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  a  nmlicnant  ill  look ;  but  when  it  is 
forced  and  affected,  it  carries  a  wanton  design,  and 
in  playhouses,  and  other  public  places,  this  ocu- 
lar intimation  is  often  an  assignation  for  bad 
practices.      But  Uiis    irregularity   in  vision,  to- 

Sither  with  such  enormities,  as  tipping  the  wink, 
e  circumspective  roll,  tlie  side-peep  through  a 
thin  hood  or  fan,  must  l>e  put  in  tne  clsws  of^He- 
teniptics,  as  all  wrong  notions  of  religion  are 
ranked  under  tlie  general  name  of  Hetcmdox.  All 
the  pcrniciouH  applications  of  sight  are  more  im- 
mediately under  the  direction  of  a  Spectator,  and 
I  hope  you  will  ann  your  readers  a^inst  the 
mischiefs  which  are  daily  done  by  killing  eyes, 
in  which  you  will  highly  oblige  your  wounded 
mnknown  friend,  "T.  B." 

"Ha.  SpKCTAToa, 

"You  professed  in  several  papers  your  particu- 
lar endeavors  in  the  province  of^  Spectator,  to  cor- 
rect tlie  offensi'S  committed  by  Starers,  who  dis- 
turb whole  asKuniblies  without  any  regard  to  time, 
place,  or  modesty.  You  complained  also,  that 
a  Btarer  is  not  usually  a  person  to  be  convinced 
by  tlie  reason  of  the  thing,  nor  so  easily  rebuked 
as  to  amend  by  admonitions.  I  thought  therefore 
fit  to  ac(^uaint  you  with  a  convenient  mechanical 
"Way,  which  may  easily  prc^vent  or  correct  staring, 
by  an  optical  contrivai  ce  of  new  perspective- 
fflasses,  snort  and  commodious  like  opera  glasses, 
fit  for  short -lighted  people  as  well  as  others,  these 
glasses  making  the  objects  appear  either  as  tliey 
are  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  or  more  distinct,  though 
•omewhat  less  tlian  life,  or  bigger  and  nearer.  A 
person  may,  by  the  help  of  this  invention,  take  a 
view  of  anotner  without  the  impertinence  of 
■taring;  at  the  same  time  it  shall  not  be  possible 
to  know  whom  or  what  he  is  looking  at.  One 
may  look  toward  his  right  or  left  hand,  when  he 
is  supposed  to  look  forward.  This  is  set  furth  at 
large  in  tlie  printed  proposals  for  the  sale  of  these 
glasses,  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Dillon's  in  Loncticre, 
next  to  the  White  Hart.  Now,  Sir,  as  y<mr  Spec- 
tator has  occasioned  the  publishing  of  this  inven- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  modest  spectators,  the  in- 
Tcntor  desires  your  admonitions  concerning  the 
decent  use  of  it;  and  hopes,  by  your  recommenda- 
tion, that  for  the  future  beauty  may  be  beheld 
without  the  torture  and  conflision  which  it  anffi'rs 
fh>m  the  insolence  of  starers.  By  this  means  you 
viU  relieve  the  innocent  from  an  insult  which 
thcte  it  no  lav  to  paniah,  though  it  '~  ~  -""wter 


And  throatu  of  bnws  insf^d  wlfh  Iron  langs.r— Dana. 

TBEax  is  nothing  which  more  asloniahes  a  fo- 
reigner, and  frights  a  country  'aqnire,  than  tht 
Cries  of  London.  My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  often 
declares  that  he  cannot  g«t  them  out  of  his  head 
or  go  to  sleep  for  them,  the  first  week  that  he  ia  in 
town.  On  the  contrary,  Will  Hon^comb  calla 
them  the  Ramage  de  Im  VUU,  and  prefers  them  to 
the  sound  of  larks  and  nightingales,  with  all  the 
music  of  fields  and  woods.  I  have  lately  received 
a  letter  from  some  very  odd  fellow  upon  this  aal^ 
ject.  which  1  shall  leave  with  my  reader,  without 
saying  anything  further  of  it 

"  Sir, 

"I  am  a  man  out  of  all  busineM.  and  would 
willingly  turn  my  head  to  anything  for  an 
honest  livelihood.  1  have  invented  Bcveml  pro- 
jects for  raising  many  millions  of  money  witnoat 
burdening  the  subject,  but  I  cannot  get  the  par- 
liament to  listen  to  me,  who  look  upon  me,  for^ 
sooth,  as  a  crack,  and  a  pnijector;  so  that  despair^ 
ing  to  enrich  either  myself  or  my  country  by  thia 
public-spiritedness,  I  would  make  some  proposal! 
to  you  relating  to  a  desic^  which  I  have  very 
much  at  heart,  and  whicn  may  procure  me  a 
handsome  subsistence,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to 
recommend  it  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Wet^ 
minster. 

"The  post  I  would  aim  at,  is  to  be  comptrolkr- 
general  of  the  London  Cries,  which  are  at  present 
under  no  manner  of  rules  or  discipline.  I  think 
I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  place,  as  being 
a  man  of  very  strong  lungs,  of  great  insight  into 
all  the  branches  of  our  British  trades  and  mana- 
factures,  and  of  a  competent  skill  in  music. 

"The  Cries  of  London  may  be  divided  into 
vocal  and  instrumental.  As  lor  the  latter,  they 
are  at  present  under  a  very  great  disorder.  A 
freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  distaib* 
ing  a  whole  street  for  an  hour  together,  with  a 
twanking  of  a  brass  kettle  or  fryingjuin.  The 
watchman's  thump  at  midnight  startles  us  in  oar 
beds  as  much  as  tne  breaking  in  of  a  thief.  The 
sowgelder's  horn  has  indeed  something  mnsieal 
in  it,  but  this  is  seldom  heard  within  ihu  liberties 
I  would  therefore  propose,  that  no  instrument  ojf 
this  nature  should  be  made  use  of,  which  I  haw 
not  tuned  and  licensed,  after  having  carefully  ei 
amined  in  what  manner  it  may  affect  the  ears  d 
her  majesty's  liege  sulMects. 

"  Vocal  cries  arc  of  a  much  larger  extent,  am 
indeed  so  full  of  incongruities  and  barbarismi 
that  we  appear  a  distracted  city  to  foreigners,  wh 
do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  enormoa 
outcries.  Milk  is  generally  sold  in  a  note  abof 
E-la,  and  in  sounos  so  exceedingly  shrill,  that  J 
sets  our  teeth  on  inlge.  1'hc  chimney-sweeper  i 
confined  t^)  no  certain  pitch  ;  he  sometimes  attei 
himself  in  the  deepest  bass,  and  sometimes  in  tk 
sharpest  treble;  sometimes  in  the  highest^  aa 
sometimes  in  the  lowest  note  of  the  gamut.  Tl 
same  obscrvatiou  might  be  made  on  the  retails! 
of  small  coal,  not  to  mention  broken  glaases,  ( 
brick-dust.  In  these,  therefore,  and  the  li) 
cases,  it  should  be  my  care  to  sweeten  and  meUo 
the  voices  of  these  itinerant  tradesmen,  bals 
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ihey  make  their  appearance  in  our  Rtreets,  as  also  | 
to  hccoiiiQiodate  tneir  cries  tc)  their  nsspcctiTc  j 
varea,  and  to  take  care  in  particular,  that  those 
may  not  make  the  most  noise  who  have  the  least 
to  sell,  which  ia  very  observable  in  the  venders  of 
card- matches,  to  wuoni  I  cannot  but  apply  that 
old  proverb  of  '  Much  cry,  but  little  wool.' 

"Some  of  thcKe  last  mentioned  musicians  are 
•o  very  loud  in  the  sale  of  these  trifling  manufac- 
tureiiy  that  an  honest  splenetic  gentleman  of  my 
■cquaiutauce  bargained  with  one  of  them  never 
to  come  into  the  street  where  he  lived.  But 
what  was  the  eflfect  of  this  contract  ?  Why  the 
vhoki  tribe  of  card-matchniakcrs  which  frequent 
that  quarter  parised  by  his  door  the  very  next 
day,  in  hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  same 
manner.  ' 

"  It  ia  another  great  imperfection  in  our  Lon- 
don Criea,  tliat  tliere  is  no  just  time  nor  measure 
okMerrcxl  in  them.  Our  news  should  indeed  be 
published  in  a  very  quick  time,  bivause  it  is  a 
commodity  that  will  not  keep  cold.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  cried  with  the  Fame  precipitation 
■a  tire.  Yet  this  is  generally  the  c&«e.  A  bloody 
battle  alarms  the  town  from  one  end  to  another  in 
an  iuFtaiit.  Every  motion  of  the  French  is  pub- 
lished in  so  great  a  hurry,  that  one  would  tnink 
the  enemy  were  at  our  gates.  This  likewise  I 
vonld  take  upon  me  to  regulate  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  there  should  be  some  distinction  made 
between  the  spreading  of  a  victory,  a  march,  or 
an  encampment,  a  Dutch,  a  Portu^nd,  or  a  Span- 
ish mail.  Nor  nmst  I  omit  uudur  this  ht^ad  tnose 
oeeaaive  alanns  with  which  several  boisterou.s 
niBtica  infest  our  streets  in  turnip  season  ;  and 
whieh  are  'more  inexcusable,  because  they  are 
vares  which  are  in  no  danger  of  cooling  upon 
their  hands. 

"  There  are  others  who  afllect  a  very  slow  time, 
nd  are  in  my  opinion  much  more  tunable  than 
the  former.  The  cooper  in  particular  swells  his 
hflt  nota  in  a  hollow  voice,  tliat  is  not  without  its 
harmony  ;  nor  can  I  forbear  being  inspir(*d  with 
a  most  agreeable  melancholy,  when  I  hear  that 
lad  and  Kolenm  air  with  which  the  public  are 
TefT  oAen  asked,  if  they  have  any  chairs  to 
Dcnd  ?  Your  own  memory  may  8uggc*st  to  you 
many  other  lamentable  ditties  of  the  same  nature, 
in  which  the  music  is  wonderfully  languishing 
lad  melodious. 

"I  am  always  pleased  with  that  particular 
time  of  the  year  which  is  proper  for  the  pickling 
cf  diU  and  cucumliers  ;  but  alas!  this  cry,  like 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  is  not  heard  aljove 
tro  mi>nths.  It  would  therefore  be  worth  w^hile 
fa>  cunsidvr,  whether  the  same  air  might  not  in 
louse  caKOj*  be  adapted  to  other  words. 

"It  might  likewise  deserve  our  most  fierious 
emaideraiion.  how  far,  in  a  well  regulated  city, 
those  huniori^ts  are  to  be  tolerated,  who,  not  con- 
tented with  the  traditional  cries  of  their  forefath- 
eii,  have  invented  particular  Hongs  and  tunes  of 
Iheir  own  :  such  as  was,  not  many  years  since. 
tte  past rv -mail,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
if  the  Colly -M«»lly-Puff :  •  and  such  as  i-*  at  this 
ay  the  vender  of  powder  and  w:i>h-b:ills,  who,  if 
I  am  n«fh*Iy  informed,  goes  uudt:r  tlie  name  of 
Fbwder-Wat. 

"I  muKt  not  here  omit  one  particular  absurdity 
^idi  riioH  through  this  whole  vociferous  gcnc-ra- 
lion,  and  which  renders  their  cries  very  often  not 

•nil  UuW  Bsa  warn  tut  Jiut  Able  to  support  the  b««kK 
'pvtfj  whlrb  br  c*rriul  on  hi^  hract,  fcnJ  fnntf  in  a  rrry 
podiv  law  cb«  <mnt  wttrln  which  ymi-^e'l  into  hi4  uanie 
vt^-Unaj-Pixn.  Tb«r«  1^  a  ha]f«hr«t  pririt  df  him  In  the 
Ik  tf  Umioa  CHm,  M.  LMroo.  dd  If.  T«apMt,  e>c  Gru- 
IrtlksnpUesI  UMory  of  ICDflaad. 


only  incommodious,  but  altogether  nscless  to  the 
public.  I  mean  that  idle  accomplishment  which 
thev  all  of  them  aim  at,  of  crying  so  as  not  to  be 
understood.  Whether  or  no  they  havu  learned 
this  frctm  several  of  our  affected  aingc^rs.  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  say  ;  but  must  certain  it  is, 
that  people  know  the  wares  they  deal  in  ralher  bj 
their  tunes  tlian  by  their  words  ;  insomuch  that  1 
have  sometimes  seen  a  country  boy  run  out  to  buy 
apples  of  a  bellows>meuder,  and  gingerbread  from 
a  grinder  of  knives  and  scissors.  Nay,  so 
strangely  infatuated  are  some  very  eminent  ar- 
tists of  this  very  particular  grace  in  a  cry,  that 
none  but  their  acquaintance  are  able  to  guess  at 
their  profession  ;  for  who  else  can  know,  tliat 
'  work  if  1  had  it '  should  be  the  signification  of 
a  corn-cutter  ? 

**  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  persons  of  this  rank 
are  seldom  men  of  genius  or  cajuicity  I  think  it 
would  be  very  pro|>er  that  some  men  of  gfHHl  sense 
and  sound  juagment  should  preside  over  these 
public  cries,  who  should  permit  none  to  lift  up 
tlieir  voices  in  our  streets,  that  have  not  tunable 
throats,  and  are  not  only  able  to  overcome  the 
noise  of  the  crowd,  and  the  rattling  of  coaches, 
but  also  to  vend  their  respective  merchandises  in 
apt  phrases  and  in  the  most  distinct  and  agreeable 
sounds.  I  do  therefore  humbly  n'coininond  my> 
self  as  a  person  rightly  qualified  for  tliis  poKt ;  and 
if  I  meet  with  fitting  encouragement,  sliall  com* 
municate  some  other  projects  which  I  have  by  me, 
that  may  no  less  conuuce  to  the  emolument  of  the 
public. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  etc. 

0.  "  Ralth  CaoTcnrr.'* 
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Srranti,  paialmque  oculof  per  cuncta  ferunU. 

Vuui.iilu.,  11,670. 

KxpUving  trerj  plaet  with  enrkros  eyw.* 

*'  Ma  SFECTAToa, 

"  I  AM  very  sorry  to  find  by  your  discourse 
up<m  the  eye,  that  you  have  not  thoroughly  stud> 
led  the  nature  and  lorce  of  that  part  of  a  beaute- 
ous face.  Had  you  ever  been  in  love,  you  would 
have  said  ten  thousand  thinj^s,  which  it  s(.-enisdid 
not  occur  to  you,  Po  but  reflect  upon  tlie  non- 
sense it  makeN  men  talk  ;  the  flames  which  it  is 
said  to  kindle,  the  transport  it  rais<;s.  tlic  (h-jection 
it  causes  in  the  bravest  men,  and  if  you  do  \)o- 
lieve  those  things  are  expressc<l  to  an  extrav»- 
i^ance,  yet  you  will  own,  that  the  influence  of  it 
IS  very  great,  which  moves  men  to  that  extrava- 
gance' Certain  it  is,  that  the  whole  stn'ugih  of 
th(>  mind  is  s<mietimes  seated  there  :  that  a  kind 
look  imparls  all  that  a  yt-ar's  disconrK«;  ronid  give 
you,  in  one  moment,  what  niaitert  it  what  mIic 
says  to  you  ¥  '  nce  how  she  hKiks,'  if  th<'  language 
of'^all  who  know  what  love  is.  When  ihe  mind 
isl}ii;'«  Kununed  up,  and  expresM'd  in  a  t(\»uev,  did 
you  never  obM.Tve  a  sudden  joy  nriM*  jii  the  roiin- 
ieiiance  of  a  lover  1  Did  you  ni'ver  Mi*  the  at- 
tendance of  years  paid,  over|iaid  in  an  inManlT 
Vou  a  Spf*ctator,  and  not  ki.ow  that  liie  intelli- 
gence of  the  affection  is  carrier!  on  by  the  ey« 
only  ;  that  good-bn^'ding  hah  niadi;  tiif*  toni^ne 
falsify  the  heart,  and  act  a  part  of  coniinuul  re- 
straint, while  nature  has  prenerved  the  eyes  to 

•  AbAITRIl. 

With  TarVnin  yrwrnr  th«  wAn4«r-workin{r  ^y 
Can  a»«,  or  mj/Ah*,  nriaiai,  «fr  Inul  iwtrny. 

The  nott&  in  th«  orliflnaJ  foUo  wat  dllfurmt,  aod  llliawlis 
takiiD  from  Virg.,  ErJ.  tii,  103. 
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benelf,  that  she  mny  not  be  din^ised  or  misrop- 
resenUMi.  Tlie  poor  bride  can  give  ber  band,  and 
nj, '  X  do»'  with  a  languiabing  air,  to  the  man  ahe 
ia  obliged  by  cruel  parents  to  take  for  mercenary 
reasonH,  but  at  the  same  time  she  cannot  hK>k  as 
if  she  loved  ;  her  eye  is  full  of  sorrow,  and  reluc- 
tance sits  in  a  tear,  while  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice 
IB  porfunued  in  what  we  coll  the  marriage  oere- 
mony.  Do  you  never  go  to  plays  ?  Cannot  you 
distinguish  between  tlie  eyes  of  those  who  go  to 
see,  frum  those  who  come  to  be  seen  t  I  am  a 
woman  turned  of  thirtj[,  and  am  on  the  obaerva- 
tion  a  little  ;  therefore,  if  you  or  your  correspond- 
ent had  coui>ulted  me  in  your  discourse  on  the 
eye,  I  could  have  told  you  Uiat  the  eye  of  Jiconora 
is  slily  watchful  while  it  looks  nefflivent ;  she 
looks  round  her  without  the  help  of  the  glasses 
you  speak  of.  and  yet  seems  to  be  employed  on 
objects  dirvctly  before  her.  This  eve  is  what  af- 
fects chancu-inedley,  and  on  a  sudcien,  as  if  it  at- 
tended to  another  tiling,  turns  all  its  charms 
against  an  ogler.  The  eye  of  Lusitania  is  an  in- 
strument of  premeditated  murder  ;  but  the  design 
being  visible,  destroys  the  execution  of  it ;  and 
with  much  more  beauty  than  that  of  Leonora,  it 
is  not  half  so  mischievous.  There  is  a  brave  sol- 
dier's daughier  in  town,  that  by  her  eye  has  been 
the  death  of  more  than  ever  her  father  made  fly 
before  him.  A  beautiful  eye  makes  silence  elo- 
quent, a  kind  eye  makes  contradiction  an  assent, 
an  enraged  eye  makes  beauty  deformed.  This 
little  member  gives  life  to  every  other  part  a)K>ut 
us,  and  1  believe  the  story  of  Argus  implies  no 
more,  than  that  the  eye  is  in  every  part ;  ttiat  is  to 
aay,  every  other  part  would  be  miailated,  were  not 
its  force  represented  mure  by  the  eye  than  even  by 
itself.  But  this  is  heathen  Greek  to  those  who 
have  not  conversi>d  by  glances.  This,  Sir.  is  a 
language  in  which  there  can  be  no  deceit,  nor  can 
a  skillful  observer  be  imposed  upon  by  looks,  even 
among  politicians  and  courtiers.  If  you  do  me 
the  honor  to  print  this  among  your  speculations, 
1  shall  in  my  next  make  you  a  present  of  secret 
history,  by  translating  all  the  looks  of  the  next 
assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  into  words,  to 
adorn  boine  future  papc^r. 

•'  1  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  Friend, 

"Mart  Heartfrex." 
"  Mr.  Spkctator, 

"  I  have  a  sot  of  a  husband  that  lives  a  very 
scandalous  life  :  who  wastes  away  his  body  and 
fortune  in  debaucheries  ;  and  is  immovable  to  all 
the  arguments  that  1  can  urge  to  him.  I  would 
gladly  know  whetlier  in  some  cases  a  cudgel 
may  not  be  allowed  as  a  good  figure  of  speech, 
ana  whether  it  may  not  1ms  lawfully  used^^by  a 
fdunale  orator. 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"Barbara  CRABmxx.'' 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

'*  Though  I  am  a  practitioner  in  the  law  of  some 
standing,  and  have  heard  many  eminent  pleaders 
in  my  time,  as  well  as  other  eloquent  s|K>akers  of 
both  universities,  yet  I  agree  with  you,  that  wo- 
men are  better  qualified  to  Hucceed  in  oratory  than 
the  men,  and  believe  this  is  to  be  resolved  into 
natural  causes.  You  hava  mentioned  only  the 
Yolubility  of  their  tonguen ;  but  what  do  you 
think  of  the  silent  flattery  of  their  pretty  faces, 
and  the  persuasion  which  even  an  lUHipid  di.H- 
course  carriow  with  it  when  flowing  from  beautiful 
lips,  to  which  it  would  be  cniel  to  deny  anytliing  t 
It  ia  certain,  too,  that  they  are  possessed  of  some 
springs  of  rhetoric  which  men  want,  such  as  tears, 
fainliug  fits,  and  tlui  like,  which  I  have  aeen  em- 


ployed upon  oceaaion,  with  good  mooesa.  Tov 
must  know  that  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  love  my 
money ;  yet  I  have  a  apouie  who  ia  so  great  an 
orator  in  this  way,  that  ahe  draws  from  me  what 
sum  she  pleases.  Every  room  in  my  honae  ia  fur- 
nished with  trophies  of  her  doqucuce,  rich  cabi- 
nets, piles  of  china,  japan  screens,  and  costly  jam; 
and  it  you  were  to  come  into  my  great  parlor,  you 
would  fancy  yourself  in  an  India  war^ouso. 
Beside  this  she  keeps  a  squirrel,  and  I  am 
doubly  taxed  to  pay  for  the  china  he  breaks.  She 
is  seiziKl  with  periodical  fits  about  the  time  of  the 
subscriptions  to  a  new  opera,  and  is  drowned  in 
tears  alter  having  seen  any  woman  there  in  finer 
clothes  than  herself.  These  are  arts  of  persoar 
sion  purely  feminine,  and  whic^  a  tender  heut 
cannot  resist.  What  I  would  therefore  dcaire  of 
you,  is,  to  prevail  with  your  friend  who  haa  pro- 
mised to  dissect  a  female  tongue,  that  he  would 
at  the  same  time  give  us  the  anatomy  of  the  ^ 
male  eye,  and  explain  the  springs  and  sluices 
which  feed  it  with  such  ready  supplies  of  moist- 
ure ;  and  likewise  show  by  what  means,  if  possi- 
ble, they  may  be  stopped  at  a  reasonable  expense^ 
Or  indeed,  since  there  is  something  so  moving  in 
the  very  image  of  weeping  beauty,  it  would  b« 
worthy  his  art  to  provide,  that  these  eloquent 
drops  may  no  more  be  lavished  on  trifles,  or  em- 
ployed as  servants  to  their  wayward  wills ;  but 
reserved  for  serious  occasions  in  life,  to  adom 
generous  pity,  true  penitence,  or  real  sorrow. 
T.  "I  am/' etc 
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ladi^nor  qnlcqoain  wpnhmodi,  wm  quia  < 
Cumporiituiii,  UlepideTe  put«tur,  sed  qoU  nuptr. 

IiaB.l£p.iVT«. 

I  foel  m J  honeflt  faMUcnatkm  xlm. 
Wh«n  with  alTecied  ur  a  oozoomb  eriM^ 
Th«>  work  1  oim  has  elegmnce  and  eaM, 
But  BUTB  no  modflfm  ihrnikl  pmoBM  to 


Thxrc  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a  gm 
mind  than  the  abhorrence  of  envy  and  detraction 
This  pas*«ion  reigns  more  among  bad  poets  thai 
any  other  set  of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame  iha; 
tliose  who  are  conversant  in  poetry,  it  is  ver 
natural  ft>r  such  as  have  not  succeeded  iu  it,todi 
preciute  those  who  have.  For  since  they  cannc 
raise  themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their  feUoi 
writers,  they  must  endeavor  to  sink  that  to  the 
own  pitch,  if  they  would  still  keep  ihemselvi 
ujwn  a  level  with  them. 

The  grt^atest  wits  that  ever  were  produced  i 
one  age,  lived  together  in  so  good  an  understaai 
ing,  and  celebrated  one  another  with  so  mui 
eenero.'iity ,  that  each  of  them  receives  an  addition 
luster  from  his  cotemporarii«,  and  is  more  famo: 
for  having  lived  with  men  of  so  extraordinaiy 
genius,  than  if  he  had  himself  been  the  sole  we 
uer  of  the  age.    I  need  not  tell  my  reader,  thai 
here  point  at  Uie  rci^n  of  Augustus;  and  I  belie 
he  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  t 
Horace  would  have  gained  so  great  a  repatati 
in  the  world,  had  they  not  been  the  friends  a 
admirers  of   each   other.     Indeed   all  the  gp 
writers  of  that  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have 
great  an  esteem,  stand  up  toKether  as  voticliere 
one  another's  reputation.    But  at  the  same  ti 
that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by  Oallus,  Properti 
Horace,  varius,  Tucca,  and  Ovid,  we  know  t 
Uavius  and  Mtevius  were  his  declared  foas  i 
calumniators. 

Iu  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets  up  ft 
I  poet,  without  attacking  the  reputation  of  aU 
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broClwni  in  the  vt.  The  ignorance  of  the  moderns. 
the  MrihUers  of  the  age,  the  decay  of  poetry,  are 
the  topica  of  detraction  with  which  he  makes  his 
entrance  into  the  world:  bnt  how  much  more 
noble  ia  the  fame  that  is  built  on  candor  and  in- 

Snuitj,  according   to  those  beautiful  lines  of 
r  John  Denham,  in  his  poem    on  Fletcher's 
works: 

Bat  whither  ua  I  idny^d?    X  nead  not  nise, 
TropUet  to  thM  flmn  other  men'a  dbpralM; 
Mor  hi  thy  tawm  on  leanr  ruins  bnllt, 
Mor  needs  thr  joeter  title  Iho  foul  Ruilt 
Of  Kutcm  klnsjs  who  to  ercure  their  reign, 
lloat  here  theh  brother*,  tone,  and  kindred  .slidn. 

I  nm  sorry  to  find  that  an  author,  who  is  veiy 
Juatlj  esteemed  amona  the  best  judges,  has  admit- 
ted aome  strokes  of  Siis  nature  into  a  very  fine 
poem ;  I  mean  the  Art  of  Oriticism,*  which  was 
published  aome  months  since,  and  is  a  master- 
piece in  its  kiud.  The  observations  follow  one 
another  like  thoKe  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  witli- 
ont  that  methodical  regularity  which  woi*id  have 
been  requiriite  in  a  proeo  author.  They  are  some 
of  them  uncommon,!  but  such  as  the  reader  must 
assent  to,  when  he  sees  them  explained  with  that 
degaiice  and  perspicuity  in  which  they  are  de- 
livered* Ad  for  thoHe  wfiich  are  the  most  known, 
and  the  most  received,  they  are  placed  in  so  beau- 
tiful a  light,  and  illustrated  with  such  apt  allu- 
tioos.  that  they  have  in  them  all  the  graces  of 
novelty  and  make  the  reader  who  was  mzfore  ac- 
quainted with  tliem,  still  more  convinced  of  their 
truth  and  solidity.  And  here  give  me  leave  to 
mention  what  Monsieur  Boileau  has  so  very  well 
mdarpai  upon  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that  wit 
and  fine  writing  do  not  coniiist  so  much  in  ad- 
ranciiig  thing*  that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things 
that  are  known  an  agreeable  turn.  It  is  impos- 
tihle  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of  the 
World,  to  make  observations  in  criticism,  morality, 
or  in  any  art  or  science,  which  have  not  been 
tonchud  upon  by  otliers.  We  have  little  elite  loft 
■a,  but  to  represent  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
ip  more  atrong.  more  beautiful,  or  more  uncommon 
UgiitK.  If  a  reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,  ^e  will  find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it, 
which  he  may  not  meet  wi'th  in  Arist-otie,  and 
vhich  were  not  commonly  knuwii  by  all  the  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age.  His  way  of  expressing  and 
ipplying  them,  not  his  invention  of  tuem,  iu  what 
ve  are  chiefly  t4>  admire. 

Pur  this  reason  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
vorld  HO  tiresome  as  the  works  of  those  critics 
vho  write  in  a  positive  dojrmatic  way,  without 
rither  language,  genius,  or  imagination.  If  the 
tvwAier  would  see  how  the  best  of  the  L.ilin  critics 
vrote,  he  may  find  their  manner  very  ix^auti fully 
dcHcribod  in  *the  charncLers  of  Horace,  Petronius, 
Qaintilian,  and  Longinus,  as  they  are  drawn  in 
Iheeanay  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  L(in<;irius.  who  in  his 
laflpctions  has  given  us  the  same  kiud  of  sublime, 
vhich  he  observes  in  the  sev(>ral  passaiL^s  that  oc- 
OMioned  tliein;  I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  our 
Bnxlish  author  has  after  the  same  manner  exem- 
^ified  several  of  his  precepts  in  the  very  precepts 
Ihemaelves.  I  shall  pnmiice  two  or  three  in- 
Itaaen  of  this  kind.  Speaking  of  the  insipid 
MouUiiicsa  which  some  readers  are  so  much  in 
loft  with,  he  has  Uie  following  verses: 


The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  second  line, 
the  expletive  "do"  in  the  third,  and  the  ten 
monosyllables  in  the  fourth,  give  such  a  beaulgf 
to  this  passage,  as  would  have  been  very  mucn 
admired  in  an  ancient  poet.  The  reader  may  ob- 
serve the  following  lines  in  the  same  view: 

A  needle?*  Alexandrine  ends  the  aong, 

That,  like  a  wounded  anake,  draga  its  ilow  length  slaagi 

And  afterward. 

Th  not  enough  no  hardineM  givea  i^limaa, 

The  KHind  muMt  seem  an  echo  to  the  venae. 

Soft  b  the  strain  when  Zephjr  genUy  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 

But  when  loud  surges  Ush  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  AJax  strives  scMne  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 

Not  so,  when  swiA  Camflla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  maiik 

The  beautiful  distich  upon  Ajax  in  the  forego- 
ing  lines  puts  me  in  mina  of  a  description  in  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,  which  none  of  the  critics  have  tuken 
notice  of.  It  is  where  Sisyphus  is  represented 
lifting  his  stone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no  sooner 
carried  to  the  top  of  it,  but  it  immediately  tumbles 
to  the  bottom.  I'his  double  motion  of  the  stone 
is  admirably  described  in  the  number  of  theae 
verses,  as  in  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up  by 
several  spondees  intermixed  with  proper  breath- 
ing-places, and  at  last  trundles  down  in  a  con- 
tinued line  of  dactyls; 

I  tnm*d  my  eye,  and  as  I  tum'd,  nartj*d 

A  mournful  visitin!  the  Sisjphian  shade: 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 

Up  the  liij^b  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone: 

The  hujni  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  hound, 

Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  nmni. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  verses  out  of  Vlr- 
il  which  have  this  particular  kind  of  beauty  in 
the  numbers ;  but  I  may  take  an  occasion  in  n 
future  paper,  to  show  several  of  them  which  have 
escaped  tne  observations  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  no- 
tice that  we  have  three  }>oems  in  our  tongue, 
which  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  each  of  them  a 
master-piece  in  its  kind;  the  Essay  on  Translat- 
ed Verse,*  the  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and 
the  Essay  upon  Criticism. — 0. 


til 


•qiial  syllables  alone  require. 
no"  oft.  the  ear  the  open  Towels  tiro, 
Whllo  axptoCives  thuir  focbSo  oil  di  Ji>in. 
And  ten  low  wunls  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 


*fca  f9fte»  Woika,  vol.  v,  p.  901,  •  vols.,  Bdit.  Lond.  12mo, 
OIIL 


fiss  Bm^  OD  the  Otnina  and  Writings  of  Pope,  sect.  III, 
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Tirtuous  love  is  honorable,  Imt  lust  increaseth  sorrow. 

When  I  consider  the  false  impressions  which 
are  received  by  the  generality  of  tlic  world,  I  am 
troubled  at  none  more  than  a  certain  levity  of 
thought,  which  many  young  women  of  quality 
have  entertained,  to  the  hazard  of  their  charac- 
ters, and  the  certain  misfortune  of  their  lives.  The 
first  of  the  following  Utters  may  best  represent  the 
faults  I  would  now  point  at ;  and  the  answer  to  it» 
the  temper  of  mind  in  a  contrary  character. 

"Mr  Deae  IfAaaiET, 

•*If  thou  art  she,  bnt  oh  how  fallen,  how  chang- 
ed, what  an  apostate!  how  lost  to  all  that  is  gay 
and  ngrccablel  To  be  married  I  find  is  to  be 
buried  alive;  I  cannot  conceive  it  more  dismal  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  vault  to  converse  with  the  shades 
of  my  ancestors,  than  to  be  carried  down  to  an 
old  inanorhouse  in  the  country,  and  confined  to 
the  conversation  of  a  sober  husband,  and  an  awk- 
ward chanil)crmaid.  For  variety  I  suppose  yon 
may  entertain  yourself  with  madam  in  h<>r  gro- 

■■■■■!■  -        _    -       —  — — ^— ■  •^—    •  m 

*Dy  the  carl  of  Roscommon. 
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mm  gown,  (he  spouie  of  your  parish  vicar,  who 
hail  by  this  tinio,  I  am  sure,  well  funii(«hed  you 
with  receipts  for  making  salves  and  pos>>et8,  dis- 
tilling C(»rdial  waters,  making  sirups,  and  apply- 
ing poultices. 

"BlcKt  solitude!  I  wish  thee  joy,  my  dear,  of 
thy  loved  r*'tiremeiit.  which  indeed  vou  would  per- 
suade me  is  very  agreeable,  and  different  eiiou<rh 
from  what  I  have  here  described:  but,  child.  I  am 
afraid  thy  brains  are  a  little  disordered  with  ro- 
mances and  novels.  After  six  month's  marriage 
to  hear  thee  talk  of  love,  and  paint  the  ctmntrv 
scenes  so  softly,  is  a  little  extravagant;  one  woulcl 
think  you  livc*d  the  lives  of  sylvan  deities,  or 
roved  ainong  the  walks  of  paradine,  like  the  first 
happy  pjiir.  But  pray  thee  leave  these  whim»*ie», 
and  come  to  town  in  order  to  live  and  talk  like 
other  UKirtals.  However,  as  1  am  extreniclv  in- 
terested in  your  reputation,  I  would  willingly 
give  you  a  little  rood  advice  at  your  first  ap- 
pearance under  the  cliaractcr  of  a  married  woman. 
It  is  a  little  insc»lent  in  me.  perhaps,  to  advise  a 
matron;  but  I  am  so  afraid  you  will  make  so  silly 
a  figun;  a-^  a  fond  wife,  that  I  cannot  help  warning 
vou  not  to  appear  in  any  public  places  with  your 
nusband,  and  never  to  saunter  about  St.  James's- 
park  together:  if  you  presume  to  enter  the  ring  at 
by de- park  together,  you  are  ruined  forever:  nor 
must  you  take  the  least  notice  of  one  aiutther,  at 
the  plavhouse,  or  opera,  unless  you  would  be 
laughi.^  at  for  a  very  loving  couple,  most  happily 
paired  in  the  yoke  of  wi>dlock.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  exainple  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours  to 
Tour  imitation;  she  is  the  most  negligent  and 
fashionable  wife  in  the  world;  she  is  hardly  ever 
■ceil  in  tlie  same  place  with  her  husband,  and  if 
they  happen  to  meet,  you  would  think  them  per- 
fect strangers;  she  was  never  heard  to  name  Lim 
in  his  absence,  and  takes  care  he  shall  never  bo 
Uie  Bubjc>ct  of  any  discourse  that  she  has  a  share 
in.  I  hope  you  will  propose  tliis  lady  as  a  pattern, 
though  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  will  be  so  silly 
ma  to  think  Portia,  etc.,  Sabine  and  Roman  wives, 
much  brighter  examples.  I  wish  it  niajr  never 
come  into  your  head  to  imitate  those  antiquated 
creatures  so  far  as  to  come  into  public  m  the 
habit,  as  well  as  air,  of  a  Roman  matron.  You 
make  already  the  entertainment  at  Mrs.  Modish's 
tea-table:  .«he  Kays;  she  always  thought  you  a  dis- 
creet porH(m,  and  Qualified  to  nianage  a  family 
with  admirable  prudence;  she  dies  to  see  what  de- 
mure and  serious  airs  wedlock  has  given  you,  but 
■he  says,  she  shall  never  forgive  your  choice  of  so 
gallant  a  man  as  Bellamour,  to  transform  him  into 
a  more  sober  husband;  it  was  unpardonable.  You 
see,  my  duar,  we  all  envy  your  happiness,  and  no 
person  more  tlian 

"Your  humble  Servant 

"Ltdia." 

"Be  not  in  pain,  good  madam,  for  my  appear- 
ance in  town ;  I  shall  frequent  no  public  places,  or 
make  any  visits  where  the  character  of  a  modest  wife 
is  ridiculous.  As  for  your  wild  raillery  on  matri- 
mony, it  is  all  hypocrisy ;  you,  and  all  the  hand- 
some voung  women  of  your  acquaintance,  show 
yourselves  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  gain  a  con- 
quest over  some  man  of  worth,  in  order  to  bestow 
jour  charms  and  fortune  on  him.  There  is  no  in- 
decency in  the  confession;  the  design  is  modest 
and  honorable,  and  all  jour  aflfectation  cannot 
disguise  it. 

*'I  am  married  and  have  no  other  concern  but 
to  please  the  man  I  love ;  he  is  the  end  of  every 
care  1  have ;  If  1  dress,  it  is  for  him ;  If  I  read  a 
poem,  or  a  play,  it  is  to  qualify  myself  for  a  con- 
Tcnalion  agreeable  to  his  tastoj  he  is  almost  the 


end  of  my  devotions;  half  mj  piayeia  lie  fbr  hla 
happiness.  I  love  to  talk  of  him,  and  never  hear 
him  named  but  with  pleasure  ai^  emotion.  I  am 
your  friend,  and  wish  you  happiness,  but  am  sorry 
to  S(*e,  by  the  air  of  your  letter,  that  there  are  a 
»et  of  women  who  are  got  into  into  the  common* 
place  raillery  of  everything  that  is  sober,  decent* 
and  proi)er:  matrimony  and  the  clergy  are  the 
topics  of  people  of  little  wit  and  no  understanding. 
I  own  to  you,  I  have  learned  of  the  vicar's  wife 
all  you  tax  me  with.    She  is  a  discreet,  ingenious, 

filea^ant,  pious  woman;  I  wish  she  had  the  hand- 
ing of  you  and  Mrs.  Modish;  you  would  find,  if 
you  were  too  free  with  her,  she  would  soon  make 
you  as  channing  as  ever  you  were ;  she  would 
make  you  blush  as  much  as  if  you  never  had  been 
fine  ladies.  The  vicar,  madam,  is  so  kind  as  to 
visit  my  husband,  and  his  agreeable  conversation 
has  brought  him  to  enjoy  many  sober  happy  hours 
when  even  I  am  shut  out,  ana  my  dear  master  ia 
entertained  only  with  his  own  tnoughts.  These 
things,  dear  madam,  will  be  lasting  satisfactiona* 
when  the  fine  Indies  and  the  coxcombs,  by  whom 
they  form  themselves,  are  irreparably  riiiiculoua. 
ridiculous  in  old  age. 

"  I  am,  Madam 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"MAar  HoMB.* 

"Deab  Ma.  SpKCTAToa, 

"  You  have  no  goodness  in  the  world,  and  an 
not  in  earnest  in  anything  you  say  that  is  serione 
if  you  do  not  send  ine  a  plain  answer  to  this.  I 
happened  some  days  past  to  he  at  the  play,  whers^ 
during  the  time  of  the  performance,  I  could  nol 
keep  my  eyes  off  from  a  ocautiful  vounc  cxeature 
who  sat  just  before  me,  and  who,  I  naveheen  sinoe 
informeJ,  has  no  fortune.  It  would  utterly  mia 
my  reputation  for  discretion  to  marry  such  a  one, 
and  by  what  I  can  learn  she  has  a  character  ot 
great  modesty,  so  that  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
thought  on  any  other  way.  My  mind  haa  ever 
since  been  so  wholly  bent  on  her,  that  I  am  much 
in  danger  of  doing  something  very  extravagant, 
without  your  speedy  advice  to, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servaat" 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  this  impatient  gen- 
tleman, but  by  another  question. 


it 


DsAa  CoaaKSPowDENT, 

'*  Would  you  marry  to  please  other  people,  i»r 
yourself?"— T. 
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lAtidl*  amore  tiuuei  1  loiit  carta  plaeala,  qwi  to 
Ter  pore  lecto  poterunt  recreara  Utello. 

Uos.£^l,lIbwl,vw.l8L 

DKITATED. 

Know  thera  az«  rhjioea,  whkh  (frnh  nod  fraih  spphW) 
Mill  cure  the  arrant'at  puppj  of  hk pirUa^-^on. 

Thx  soul,  considered  abstractedly  from  its  pM* 
sions,  is  of  a  remiss  and  sedentar^r  nature,  alow 
in  its  resolves,  and  languishing^  in  its  ezecations. 
The  use,  therefore,  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  it  np^ 
and  to  put  it  upon  action,  to  awaken  the  undav 
standing,  to  entorco  the  will,  and  to  make  the 
whole  man  more  vigorous  and  attentive  in  the  i»o* 
secution  of  his  designs.  As  this  is  the  end  oi  ths 
passions  in  general,  so  it  is  particular! j"  of  ambi- 
tion, which  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  mm 
5)t  to  procure  honor  and  reputation  to  the  actor, 
ut  if  we  carry  our  reflections  hi^er,  we  nay 
discover  further  ends  of  Providence  in  implantim 
this  passion  in  mankind. 
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tbe  wi>rld,  rhat  irtl  should  lent  mnj  of  his  iclEona  shauM  be  Ilirovn  awar  in 
In  innntcd  and  imprnTtd,  boukH  vriltcn  und  pritaUi,  Itrit  )ii«  deicrtii  alinulr]  bo  concealed  Ironi 
bvntmiUud  b>  posterity,  notioiii  eoDiiuered  >tid  ihe  notice  of  the  waild,  or  receive  auy  dintd- 
ciTiliiod.  Now,  ainee  tbe  proper  and  genuine  vantagr  frum  the  repurta  vfaich  othKn  Tiioka  of 
iDoUvtM  to  rheae.  and  tha  like  grcut  «clitini>,  would  tlicm.  This  oflen  «eU  them  on  empty  liuiuu  and 
ool; Influence nrtuoui  minds;  iherewuuldbebut  oBtentatii<na  of  hiiufdf.  fnd  belrays  him  iiituiain 

II  : Tenwnu  in  the  world,  were  there  not  Ii>i\jaBticaI  rvcitsl^  of  his  own  ptirfurmBiicea.    Mil 

a  priDciple  of  action  working  equally  diacoursc  ^nerslly  learu  one  way,  and.  whatarer 
with  allniCD:  and  auch  a  principle  is  ambition,  is  the  sttbjcft  of  tt,  tends  obliquely  either  to  tha 
IV  ■  desire  of  fame,  by  which  ^eat  endowiiicnta  delraetiiiK  from  othera,  or  to  tbe  eitolling  of  bint- 
ara  not  suflcred  lolieidloanduiielesata  the  public,  aelf.  Vanity  is  the  neural  weakness  of  an  ambi- 
•sdmanj  TJcious  men  are  overreached .  an  it  were,  i  tioua  man,  which  exposes  him  to  the  iticret  scorn 
and  engaged  eontiary  to  Iheir  natural  inclinatinns,  and  derision  of  those  be  converses  with,  and 
in  a  gloriuua  and  laudable  conne  of  action.  For  ruins  tbe  chaiBCler  be  is  an  industrious  to  advaner 
wc  Diay  farther  observe,  that  men  of  the  rreateat ,  by  it.  For  tliough  his  actions  are  never  so  gloti 
abilitieaatviiMBtfired  with  ambition:  and  that,  on.  oua,  Ihcy  lose  their  luster  when  they  arc  drawn  at 
the  conlrarr.  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  tbe  least  large,  aiid  set  (o  show  hy  hii  own  hand;  and  aa 
aeUHled  by  it:  whether  it  be  tbu  a  man's  aenseithe  world  i«  more  apt  tu  find  fault  Ihan  tA 
ct  his  own  incapacities  makes  bim  despair  of  ,  comm«iid,  the  boast  will  probably  be  censured, 
OMning  at  fame,  or  that  be  has  not  enoiiEh  range  .  when  the  great  action  that  occasioned  it  ia  for- 
e(  thought  to  look  out  for  any  good  which  does'  gotten. 

— > '-nmcdiately  relate  to 'his  interest  or  eon- !       Beside,  this  very  desire  of  fame  is  looked  on  aa' 

.  ir  that  Providence,  in  tlie  very  frame  of  a  mcaiinusH  and  imperfuction  in  Ibe  greatest  char- 
fcia  aonl,  would  not  subject  him  to  lucb  a  passion  [  acter.  A  sotid  and  subatanlial  greatiiess  of  soul 
an  would  be  uaeleaa  to  the  world,  and  a  torment  [  looks  do«ii  with  a  generous  netrtect  un  the  cen< 
lo  himself.  ]  Hurcs  and  applauses  of  (be  mullitude,  and  plncea 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  vary  strong,  the  ',  a  man  beyund  the  little  noise  aiid  strife  of  tongue*. 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  danger  of  losing  Accordingly,  we  find  in  ounirlves  B  gecri'laneand 
ilvhea  obtained,  would  bn  sufficient  to  deter  a|vencrBtiou  (or  tbe  character  of  one  wlio  movea 
man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit.  [  above  us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  cuursc  of  vlr- 

How  few  are  there  who  are  furnished  with  abili-  [  tue,  without  any  rcganl  tu  our  good  or  ill  opin- 
tie*  Buffieient  to  recommend  their  actions  to  the  ;  ions  of  bim,  Iv  our  reproaches  or  commei]dationa. 
adnuration  of  the  world,  and  lo  distinguish  them-  [  As,  on  tbe  contrary,  it  is  usual  for  us,  when  wi 
■dm  from  the  rest  of  mankind  I  Providence  for  l  would  lake  olT  from  Ihe  fame  and  reputation  of  an 
Ac  tnfiat  part  sets  ns  upon  a  level,  and  observes  a  t  action,  to  ascribe  it  to  vain  f^lory  aud  a  desire  of 
kind  of  proportion  in  its  dispensations  toward  us.  I  fame  in  ibe  actor.  S<it  is  tins  eutnmon  judgment 
tf  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  acconiplinhmeiit.  it '  and  opinion  of  mankind  ill  foiiudud  :  for  certain- 
ganenlly  leaves  usdefcctive  in  another,  and  seems' ly  it  deuolea  no  great  braveir  of  mind,  lo  ba 
orefnl  rather  of  preserving  every  per:>on  from  !  worked  up  to  any  noble  action  by  so  selfisli  a  mo- 
bting  mean  and  deficient  in  bis  qualifications,  tivti.  and  to  do  that  out  of  a  desire  of  fume,  which 
than  of  making  any  single  one  eminent  or  eitra- !  we  could  not  bo  prompted  to  by  a  dihiniereated 
oidinaiy.  1  love  lo  mankind,  or  bv  a  generous  passion  fur  tha 

Among  (hiise  who  are  the  most  richly  endowed  glory  of  him  who  inaile  us. 
if  nature,  and  accomplished  by  their  own  iiidus- 1  1  iius  is  fame  a  thing  difficult  to  be  ubtiiiiMM]  bj 
try,  bow  few  art  there  whose  virtues  are  not  ob- 1  all,  hut  particularly  by  thoKC  who  thirst  after  it, 
acured  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  '  siucc  must  men  buve  no  much  either  of  ill-nature, 
their  beholders  I  Some  men  cannot  discern  be- 1  or  of  wariness,  aa  not  to  gratify  or  sooihe  tha 
tween  a  nolile  and  a  mean  action.  Others  are  apt;  vanity  of  the  ambitious  man;  anil  since  tiiis  veir 
lo  attribute  them  to  some  false  end  or  ititention; ;  rhirsl  after  fame  naturally  betrays  liini  into  aucn 
and  other.-  purposely  misrepresent,  or  put  a  wrong  ;  iudeceucii's  as  are  ■  lesBenlng  tu  Lis,  reputation, 
interpretation  on  tliem.  But  the  more  lo  enforre  ,  and  iii  itself  looked  upon  aa  a  weuknens  in  (ha 
this  consideration,  we  mnv  obKarre,  liint  those  are  ,  greatest  characters, 

eerierall*  mniit  unsuccessful  in  their  pursuit  after!  I"  the  next  place,  fame  ia  easily  lost,  and  aa 
lame,  who  are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  It;  ilitUcull  tu  be  preserved  as  it  was  at  fiist  to 
tit  ilallusl'a  remark  upon  Cato.  that  tho  less  he!  be  acquired.  But  this  1  shall  make  the  subject 
coveted  bWj,  the  more  he  acquirud  it.»  I  of  a  following  paper. — 0. 

Hen  uke  an  ill-nalured  pleasure  in  crossing  our 

Inclinations,  and  di«appoinlin^   us  in  what  our  

beara  are  most  set  upon.    Wlien  therefuri!  tliey  I 

'-—  "      -  -  '-'    Taasiouotedesireiiffameinthel     No.  25B.]    MONDAY,  DECEUBKR  34,1711. 
11  teni)ier  uf  mind  is  more  apt  i 

n  their  comini  .....     _, , 

bciaan  of  nn  apniauiie.  and  look  on  their  nraiwa]      TuEaEare  many  passions  and  t(..., „..._ 

rather  as  a  kindness  done  lo  bis  peraon,  Ihan  oa  i  which  naturally  dispone  us  tu  drprc-ui  and  viilifr 
a  iribM^  paid  to  his  im-ril.  Olhcrw  who  are  the  merit  of  one  risiu;:;  in  (he  eslM  in  of  tiiankind. 
frae  ffom  tlii*  natural  perversnness  of  temper, ,  All  (iiose  who  mode  their  entrance  inlo  the  world 
pnw  warjr  in  (Iteir  pruiix^  of  oni!  wim  nets  loo:  with  (he  sninc  advuiitngca,  and  were  once  looked 
(iftta  value  on  Ihem,  lest  they  should  raise  hlui'  on  as  liiii  eijuals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fume  of  liia 
iBohigfa  in  hi*  own  tm.-igi nation,  and  by  coime- !  merits  n  rvllecliun  on  their  own  indeserls ;  and 
■Mnce  rcrnove  him  to  a  greater  dislance  from  l  will  therefore  take  earo  to  rcproneh  liiin  with  (ha 
uinnelTr*.  I  scandal  of  some  past  action,  or  derogate  from  tha 

Bat,  farther,  this  desire  of  fame  naturallT  he-  wonh  of  the  priMent,  that  they  may  still  ktrp  him 
■rayalbc  aaUitimia  man  into  such  indecencies  as  I  on  the  same  level  with  themselviM.  The  like  bind 
■•iHMiing  to  his  reputation.    He  is  still  afraid  I  of  consiileralion  often  stira  up  the  envy  uf  such 

-  '  ^-- as  were  ouce  his  auperiors,  who  ihir.k  it  a  dolnw- 

•■■LDiLGallt,!.!!.  I  lion  from  their  merit  to  tee  another  get  ground 
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upon  tlicm,  and  orertake  tliem  in  the  puivitits  of 
gloiy;  and  will  therefore  eiideavur  to  i^ink  his  nt- 
pntatloii,  that  thcj  maj  the  better  pn.*servc  their 
own.  ThoM  who  were  once  his  equals  envy  aiid 
ddame  him.  becmuKe  they  now  rve  nim  their  supe- 
rior; and  thi>sc  who  were  ouce  hiii  suporiorv,  be- 
cause they  look  upon  him  as  their  iK^uid. 

But  fun  her,  a  man  whoso  extraordinary  reputA- 
Uou  thurt  liftK  him  up  to  the  notice  and  ohf>erva- 
tion  of  mankind,  drawK  a  multitude  of  eye4  upon 
him,  that  will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him, 
coDsidiT  him  nicely  in  all  vicwn,  and  not  be  a 
little  ploaM.*d  when  they  have  taken  him  in  the 
woTKt  and  most  diAgdvaiitageous  light.  There  are 
many  who  find  a  pleariure  in  coutrodictini^  the 
common  repurtH  of  fame,  and  in  spreading  abroad 
the  weaknebHeH  of  an  exalted  cnaractrr.  Thev 
publish  iheir  ill-natured  dif^cnveries  with  a  fi«'rret 
prid(\  and  applaud  thcmKclveR  for  the  sinj^ularity 
of  their  judgniunt,  which  has  searched  de<'per  than 
otherH,  d«'t«'ct(.'d  what  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
overlooked,  and  found  a  flaw  in  what  the  gene- 
rality of  nmnkin<l  admire.  Others  then;  are  who 
proclaim  the  ern>rs  and  iufinnitieA  of  a  {^reut  man 
with  an  inwanl  satisfaction  and  cumplaci'nry.if  th«^y 
discover  none  of  the  like  errors  and  infiriiiilies  in 
themselves;  for  while  they  are  exposing  another's 
weakuesbea.  ihey  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own 
commendations/who  are  not  subject  to  the  like 
infirmities,  and  are  apt  to  be  transported  with  a 
secret  kind  of  vanity,  to  see  themselves  superior, 
in  some  respects,  to  one  of  a  sublime  ana  cele- 
brated reputation.  Nay,  it  very  often  hap|iens, 
that  none  are  more  industrious  in  publishing  the 
blemishes  of  an  extraordinary  reputation,  than 
such  as  lie  open  to  the  same  censures  in  their  own 
characters,  as  either  hoping  to  excuse  tlieir  own 
defects  by  the  authority  of  so  high  an  example,  or 
to  raise  an  imaginary  applause  to  themselvi*s.  for 
niaembling  a  person  or  an  exoltid  reputation, 
though  in  the  blamable  parts  of  liis  character. 
If  all  these  secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet 
▼ery  often  a  vain  ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on 
attacking  an  established  name,  and  sacrificing  it 
to  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  those  alK>ut  him.  A 
satire  or  a  liUtl  on  one  of  the  counnun  stamp, 
never  meets  with  that  reci'ption  and  approbation 
among  its  readers,  as  what  is  aimed  at  a  penou 
whose  merit  places  him  upon  an  eminence,  and 
ffives  him  a  nittre  conspicuous  fij^ure  among  men. 
Wlu'iher  it  lie.  that  we  think  it  snows  "greater  art 
to  expose  and  turn  to  ridicule  a  man  whose  char- 
actiT  seems  so  improper  a  subject  for  it,  or  that  we 
are  pleased,  by  some  implicit  kind  of  revenge,  to 
see  nim  token*  down  ana  humbled  in  his  reputa- 
tion, and  in  M»me  measure  reduced  to  our  own 
rank,  who  had  so  far  raised  himself  above  us,  in 
tlie  reports  and  opinions  of  mankind. 

Thus  wo  see  h(»w  manv  dark  and  intricate  mo- 
tives there  arc  to  detraction  and  defamation,  and 
how  many  malicious  spies  are  .(iearching  into  the 
actif>ns  of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the 
best  prepare<l  for  so  narrow  an  ins])4>ction.  For 
we  may  generally  observe,  that  our  admiration  of 
a  famous  man  lessens  upon  our  nearer  acauaint- 
auce  with  him  :  and  that  we  seldom  hear  tne  de- 
scription of  a  celebrated  person,  without  a  cata- 
logue of  sonKi  notorious  weaknesses  and  infirmi- 
ties. The  reason  may  be,  because  any  little  slip 
is  more  conspicuous  and  observable  in  his  con- 
duct than  in  another's,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with 
the  rent  of  his  character;  or  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  at  Uie  same  lime  to  be  attentive  to 
the  more  important  part  of  his  life,  and  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  all  the  inconsiderable  circum- 
stances of  nis  behavior  and  conversation;  or  be* 
canie,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  same  tem- 


per of  mind  which  inclines  ns  to  •  derive  of ! 
naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and  onwari- 
nesHes,  as  are  not  incident  to  men  of  a  eontmj 
disposition. 

After  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  tlut  a  DoUe  and 
triumphant  merit  often  breaks  through  and  dissi- 
pates these  little  spots  and  sullies  in  its  reputa- 
tion; but  if  by  a  mistaken  pursuit  after  fame,  or 
through  human  infirmity,  any  false  step  be  made 
in  the  more  momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whole 
schemo  of  ambitious  designs  is  broken  and  di»> 
app«»inted.  The  smaller  stains  and  blemishes 
may  die  away,  and  disappear  amidst  the  bright* 
ness  that  surrounds  them :  but  a  blot  of  a  deeper 
nature  casts  a  shade  on  all  the  other  beauties,  and 
darkens  the  whole  character.  How  difficult,  tlier^ 
fore,  is  it  to  preserve  a  great  name,  when  he  that 
has  acquired  it  is  so  obnoziona  to  such  little 
weaknesses  and  infirmities  as  are  no  small  dimi- 
nution to  it  when  discovered;  espectallT  wlieo 
tlu*y  are  so  industriously  proclaimed,  ana  ai^gra- 
vated  by  such  as  were  once  his  superiors  or 
equals;  oy  such  as  would  set  to  show  tneir  judg- 
ment, or  their  wit,  and  by  such  as  are  guilty,  or 
innocent  of  the  same  slips  or  misconducts  in  their 
own  Whavior. 

But  were  there  none  of  these  dispositions  in 
others  to  censure  a  famous  man,  nor  any  such 
miscarriages  in  himself,  vet  would  ho  meet  with 
no  small  trouble  in  keeping  up  his  reputation,  in 
all  its  height  and  splendor.  There  must  be  al* 
ways  a  noble  train  of  actions  to  preserve  his  fama 
in  life  and  motion.  For  when  it  is  ouce  at  a  utand. 
it  naturally  flogs  and  languishes.  Admiration  ia 
a  very  short-lived  passion,  that  immediately  de- 
cays upon  growing  familiar  with  its  object,  uoleea 
it  Ui  still  fed  wiUi  fresh  discoveries,  and  kepi 
alive  by  a  new  perpetual  succession  of  miracka 
rising  up  to  its  view.  And  even  the  greatest 
actions  of  a  celebrated  person  labor  unoer  this 
disadvantage,  that,  however  surprising  axid  extra* 
ordinary  thev  may  be,  thev  are  no  more  than  what 
ore  expected  from  him  ;  but,  on  the  coiitnurj,  if 
they  fall  anything  below  the  opinion  that  is  con- 
ceived of  him,  though  they  mi^ht  raise  the  repu- 
tati(m  of  another,  they  are  a  diminution  to  his. 

One  would  think  there  should  be  somethiag 
wonderfully  pleasing  in  the  possession  of  Aume, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  these  mortifying  consi- 
derations, can  engage  a  man  in  so  deeperste  a 
pursuit ;  and  yet  if  we  consider  the  little  happi- 
ness that  attends  a  great  character,  and  the  niul' 
titude  of  disquietudes  to  which  the  desire  of  it 
subjects  an  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be  still 
the  more  surprised  to  see  so  many  restless  can* 
didates  for  glory. 

Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the  soul ;  it 
inflames  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent 
hurry  of  thought.  It  is  still  reaching  after  aa 
empty,  imaginary  good,  that  has  not  in  it  the 
power  to  abate  or  satisfy  it.  Most  other  things 
we  long  for.  can  allay  the  cravings  of  their  preptf 
sense,  and  for  a  m'hile  set  the  appetite  at  rest;  out 
fame  is  a  good  so  wliolly  foreign  to  our  natnrea, 
that  we  have  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapted  ta 
it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  relish  it;  aa  ob- 
ject of  desire,  placed  out  of  the  possibility  of  fhii- 
tion.  It  may  indeed  fill  the  mind  for  awhile 
with  a  giddy  kind  of  pleasure,  but  it  is  such  a 
pleasure  as  makes  a  man  restless  and  uneesj 
under  it;  and  which  dcK's  not  much  salislV  the 
present  thirst,  as  it  excites  fresh  desires,  ana  aeli 
tlie  soul  on  new  enterprises.  For  how  few  aaibi- 
tious  men  are  there  who  have  got  as  much  fane 
as  they  desired,  and  whose  thirst  after  it  has  BSi 
been  as  eager  in  the  very  height  of  their  n^nla* 
tion,  as  it  was  before  they  became  known  and 
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aaiBent  among  menT  There  is  not  any  cirrum- 
itmnoe  in  Cie*<ar'B  character  which  ^iveK  me  a 
floater  idea  of  him,  than  a  sayin^^  which  Cicero 
telU  us  he  fruouently  made  ii.se  of  lu  privale  con- 
versation, "Tnat  he  waa  Hatihfied  with  his  f^huru 
of  life  and  fame.'*  "&  watU  tel  ad  naturam,  vel  ad 
glariam  vixiaMe.'*  Many  indeed  have  given  over 
(beir  puisiuits  after  fame,  but  that  has  proceeded 
either  from  the  dbuippoiutnienta  tliey  have  met  in 
it,  or  from  their  ezperieoee  of  the  little  pleasure 
which  atleuds  it,  or  from  the  better  infonuatiuus 
or  natural  coldness  of  old  a^ ;  but  seldom  from  a 
full  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  their  present 
tniojmeuts  of  it. 

Id  or  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  the 
desire  of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  accidental 
troubles  which  those  are  free  from,  who  have  no 
■nch  a  tender  regard  for  it.  Huw  often  is  the  am- 
bitious man  cast  down  and  disappointed,  if  he 
receives  no  praise  where  he  expected  it?  Nay, 
hov  of^en  is  ne  morti6ed  with  the  very  praises  lie 
reeeivea,  if  thejr  do  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks 
ther  onffht;  which  thev  seldom  do  unless  increas- 
ed by  flattery,  since  /ew  men  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  us  as  we  have  of  oursidves?  But  if 
toe  ambitious  man  can  be  so  much  grieved  even 
with  praise  itself,  how  will  ho  be  able  to  bt>ar  up 
oaifor  acandal  and  defamation  t  for  the  same 
temper  of  mind  which  makes  him  desire  fame 
makee  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be  transport- 
ed with  the  extraordinarr  praises  of  men,  he  will 
be  aa  much  dejected  hj  tiieir  censures.  How  lit4Je, 
Ibeiefbre,  is  the  happiness  of  an  ambitious  man, 
who  giree  every  one  a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus 
■oljeciB  himself  to  the  good  or  ill  speeches  of 
ethera,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  mali- 
ciooa  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
•ad  destroy  his  natural  rest  and  repose  of  mind; 
iipecially  when  we  consider  that  the  world  is 
man  apt  to  censura  than  applaud,  and  himself 
foUer  of  imperfections  than  virtues. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  such  a  man  will 
be  more  grieved  for  the  loss  of  fame,  than  he  could 
have  been  pleased  with  Uie  enjoyment  of  it.  For 
ttoogb  the  presence  of  this  iniaginap-  good  can- 
aot  make  os  happy,  the  absence  of  it  may  make 
M  miserable:  because  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
object  we  only  find  that  ^are  of  ])leasure  which  it 
ia  ci4iablc  of  giving  us,  but  in  the  loss  of  it  we  do 
aot  proportion  our  grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears, 
but  to  tlie  value  our  fancies  and  imaginations  set 
npoB  it. 

80  inconsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that  fame 
brinffs  along  with  it,  and  so  great  the  dis(^uietudert 
to  which  it  makes  us  liable.  The  desire  of  it 
ftira  up  very  uneany  motions  in  the  mind,  and  is 
ntther  inflamed  tljan  satisfied  by  the  presence  of 
Ibe  toing  desired.  The  enjoyment  of  it  brings 
but  ver}'  little  pleasure,  though  tlie  lu8S  or  want 
of  it  be  very  sensible  and  atHlctiug :  and  even 
ibia  little  happiness  is  so  veiv  }>n*€arious,  that 
it  wbrdly  depends  upi^n  the'  w  ill  of  otherM. 
We  aie  not  onlv  tortured  by  the  re  mmches  which 
ve  oflercrd  us,  Lut  are  disappointi'u  by  the  silence 
of  men  when  it  is  unexpected;  and  humbled  even 
bj  tbeir  praisea. — C. 


tfo.«7.]  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  25,  1711 

•  V«  plantiur  nalu  the  eye  of  Prnrklruce, 
tfetanit  to  every  aclioii  we  aiiamenra. — Ho&.cu^ 

Tbat  I  might  not  lose  mywlf  upon  a  subject  of 
■e  great  extent  aa  that  of  ifame,  I  have  treated  it. 
io  a  particular  order  and  method.  I  have  firnt  of 
ail  eanaidervd  the  reanonn  why  Providence  niny 
iaplanUd  io  our  mind  such  a  principle  of 


action.    I  have  in  the  next  place  shown  from 

;  many  considerations,  first,  that  fame  ia  a  thing 

diflicnlt  to  be  obtained,  and  easily  to  be  lost; 

':  secondly,  that  it  brings  the  ambitious  man  very 

little  happiness,  but  subjects  him   to  much  un> 

eaniness  and  dissatisfaction.    1  shall  in  the  last 

:  place  show,  that  it  hinders  us  fruni  obtaining  an 

}  end  which  we  have  abilities  to  acquire,  and  which 

.  is  accompanied  by  fullness  of  satisfaction.    I  need 

'  not  tell  my  reader,  that  1  mean  by  this  end,  that 

{  happiness  which  is  reserved  for  us   in  another 

;  world,  which  every  one  has  abililieH  to  procure. 

i  and  which  will  bring  along  with  it  "fullnebS  of  joy, 

j  and  pleasures  for  evermore." 

I     How  the  pursuit  after  fame  may  hinder  us  in  the  at- 

taiument  of  this  great  end,  1  shall  leave  the  reader 

to  collect  from  the  three  following  consideratifinri: 

First.,  BecauKo  the  strong  denire  of  fame  brueds 

'  several  vicious  habits  in  tlie  mind. 

I     Secondly,  Because  many  of  tho^e  actions,  which 

;  are  apt  to  procure  fame,  are  not  in  their  nature 

conducive  to  this  our  ultimate  happine.ss. 

Thirdly,  Because  if  we  should  allow  the  same 

actions  to  be  the  propor  inbtruments,  both  of  ac* 

Quiring  fame,  and  or  procuring  tiiis  happiness, 

j  tiiey  would  nevertheless  fail  in  the  attainment  of 

!  this  last  cud,  if  they  proceeded  from  a  desire  of 

.  the  first. 

These  three  propositions  are  self-evident  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  speculations  of  morality. 
For  which  reason  I  shall  notenlarge  upon  them ,  but 
proceed  to  a  point  of  tlie  same  nature,  which  may 
open  to  us  a  more  uncommon  field  of  speculation. 
From  what  has  been  already  obsitrved,  1  think  we 
may  make  a  natural  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  great- 
est folly  to  seek  the  praise  or  approbation  of 
any  being,  except  the  Supreme,  ana  that  for  these 
two  reasons ;  because  no  other  being  can  make  a 
right  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem  us  according  to 
our  merits  ;  and  because  we  can  procure  no  con- 
siderable benefit  or  advanta^  from  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  any  other  IxMng. 

In  the  first  place,  no  other  being  can  make  a 
right  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem  us  acccording  to 
our  merits.  Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our 
outside,  and  can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment 
of  us  from  our  exterior  actions  and  l>ehavior  ;  but 
how  unfit  these  are  to  give  us  a  right  notion  of 
each  other's  perfections,  may  appear  from  M'veral 
considerations.  There  are  many  virtues,  which  in 
their  own  nature  are  incapable  of  any  outward  re- 
presentation; many  silent  |>erfect ions  in  the  soul 
of  a  good  man,  which  are  great  oruaments  to 
human  natunv.  but  not  able  Ut  discover  themselves 
to  the  knowledge  of  others;  they  are  transacted  in 
private  without  nois^*  or  show,  and  are  only  visible 
to  tlie  great  SearchiTof  hearts.  What  actions  can 
cxprebs  the  entire  purity  of  thought  which  refines 
and  sanctifies  a  virtuous  man  V  That  secret  rest  and 
conlentednesa  of  mind,  \vhich  gives  him  a  perfect 
enjoyment  of  his  present  condition?  That  in- 
waru  pleasure  and  complacency  which  he  feels  in 
doing  good?  That  delight  and  satisfaction  which 
he  takes  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
another?  These  ana  the  like  virtues  are  the  hidden 
beauties  of  a  Mul,  the  secret  graces  which  cannot 
be  discovered  by  a  mortal  eye,  but  make  the  soul 
lovely  and  precious  in  his  sight  from  whom  no 
secreta  are  concealed.  Again,  there  are  many 
virtues  which  want  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
and  showing  themselveH  in  actions.  Every  virti!e 
requires  time  and  place,  a  pn)per  obj«'ct  and  a  fit 
]  conji'cture  of  circunistanoeH,  for  the  due  exerciKe 
I  of  It.  A  stale  of  pt)Verty  obscures  all  the  virtues 
;  of  liU'ralitv  and  munificence.  The  patience  and 
i  fortitude  of  a  martyr  and  confessor  lie  concealed 
I  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Christianity.    Some 
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▼irtues  arc  onlj  seen  in  affliction,  and  M>me  in 
pnMperity ;  Nuine  in  a  private,  and  othen*  in  a 
public  cap.iiMty.  But  the  gn*at  Sovcrcijufn  of  the 
world  bcIinldH  pverv  perfection  in  ito  obftciiritv, 
and  not  only  mi»s  ^'liat  wc  do,  but  what  wo  would 
do.  He  vi(>\vs  our  behavior  in  every  concurrence 
of  aflfair*,  and  sees  us  engaged  in  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  action.  He  discovers  the  martyr  and 
confessor  without  the  trial  of  flames  and  tortures, 
and  will  hereafter  entitle  many  to  tho  reward  of 
actions  which  tlu'y  hod  never  the  opportunity  of 
performing.  Another  reason  why  men  cannot 
h>rm  a  right  judgment  of  us  is,  because  t)ie  same 
actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  ends,  and  arise 
from  quitf!  contrary  principles.  Actions  arc  of  so 
mizf^Tu  nature,  and  so  fuA  of  circumstances,  that 
as  men  pry  into  them  more  or  less,  or  observe 
some  parts  more  than  others,  they  take  different 
bints,  and  put  contrary  interpretations  on  them; 
so  that  the  same  actions  may  represent  a  man  as 
hvpocritical  and  designing  to  one,  which  make 
him  appear  a  saint  or  hero  to  another.  He,  there- 
fore, who  looks  uptm  the  stml  through  its  outward 
actions,  often  sees  it  throue^h  a  deceitful  medium, 
which  is  apt  to  discolor  and  ]>enrert  the  object;  so 
that,  on  thifl  account  also,  he  is  the  only  proper 
judge  of  our  pi^rfections,  who  does  not  guess  at 
the  sinctTity  of  our  intentions  from  the  goodness 
of  our  actions  but  weighs  the  goodness  of  our 
actions  by  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions. 

But  further,  it  is  impossible  f<»r  outward  actions 
to  represent  the  perfections  of  the  soul,  because 
they  can  never  show  the  strength  of  tliose  prin- 
ciples from  whence  they  proceed.  They  are  not 
atlequate  expnrssions  of  our  virtues,  and  can  only 
show  us  what  habits  are  in  the  soul,  without  dis- 
covering th<*  degree  and  perfection  of  such  habits. 
Thev  are  at  Ix'st  but  weaK  resemblances  of  our  in- 
ttMitions,  faint  and  imperfect,  that  may  acquaint 
UH  with  tlie  general  design,  but  can  never  express 
the  bf^ant y  and  14fe  of  the  original.  But  the  great 
Judge  of  nil  the  earth  knows  every  different  state 
and  degn>(«  of  human  improvement,  from  those 
weak  BtirringM  and  tendencies  of  the  will  which 
have  not  Vft  fonneti  themselves  into  regular  pur- 
poses anif  dcsii^ns.  to  the  la.Ht  entire  finishing  and 
consumrnsition  of  a  i^ood  habit.  He  beholas  the 
first  iniiH.'rfoct  rudiments  of  a  virtue  in  the  soul, 
and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it  in  all  its  pro- 
gress, until  it  has  received  every  grace  it  is  ca- 
pable of,  an<l  appears  in  its  full  beauty  and  pt»r- 
tection.  Thus  wo  see,  that  none  but  the  Supreme 
Being  can  esu^'m  us  according  to  our  pro|H?r 
merits,  Hince  all  olhors  must  judge  of  us  fnim  our 
outward  actions;  which  can  never  give  them  a  iust 
estimate  of  tis,  sinc«;  there  are  many  perfections 
of  a  man  which  an>  not  capable  of  appearing  in 
actions;  many  which,  allowing  no  natural  inca- 
pacity of  showing  themselves,  want  an  opportuni- 
ty of  doin;*  it;  should  they  all  meet  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  apptiaring  by  actions,  yet  those  actions 
mavbe  inisinterpr«'te«l,and  api)lied  to  wrong  prin- 
ciples :  or,  thotigh  they  plainly  discovered  the 
principles  from  whence  they  procwded,  they 
could  never  show  the  degree,  strength,  and  per- 
fection of  thos<?  principles. 

And  as  tho  Supreme  Being  in  the  only  proper 
judge  of  our  perU'ctions,  so  lie  is  the  only  fit  re- 
warder  of  them.  This  is  a  consideratitm  that 
comes  home  to  our  interest,  as  the  other  adapts 
itself  to  our  ambition.  And  what  could  the  most 
aspiring,  or  the  most  selfish  man  de^4ire  more,  were 
he  to  fonn  the  notion  of  a  Being  to  whom  he 
would  nHX)mmen(l  himself,  than  such  a  knowledge 
as  can  discover  the  least  appearance  of  perfection 
in  him.  and  such  a  goodueas  aa  will  proportion  m 
rewBrd  to  itt 


I     Let  the  ambitions  man,  tlierefora,  tnm  ■!!  Us 

I  desire  of  fame  this  way;  and,  that  he  may  propose 

I  to  himself  a  fame  wurtliy  of  his  ambition,  let  nim 

I  consider,  that  if  he  employs  his  abilities  to  the 

I  l)est  advantage,  the  time  will    come  when  t]it 

Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  the  great  Judge 

of  mankind,  who  sees  every  degreo  of  perfection 

in  others,  and  possible  perf^tion  in  hiiuself,  shall 

proclaim  his  worth  before  men  and  angels,  and 

pronounce  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whola 

creation  tliat  best  and  most  significant  of  applause, 

"Wtrll  done,  thou  good  and  &ithful  servant,  enter 

thou  into  thy  Master's  joy." — C. 


No.  258.]  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  96, 1711. 

Divide  «t  irapen. 
Divide  and  rule. 

Plkasure  and  recreation  of  one  kind  or  otlier 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and 
bodies  from  too  constant  att«mtion  and  labor: 
where  therefore  public  diversions  arc  tolerated,  it 
behooves  persons  of  distinction,  with  their  powei 
and  example,  to  prenide  over  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  check  anything  that  tends  to  the  cormp- 
tion  of  manners,  or  which  is  too  mean  or  trivial 
for  the  entertainment  of  reasonable  cn>ature8.  As 
to  the  diversions  of  this  kind  in  this  town,  we 
owe  them  to  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music.  Mj 
own  private  opinion,  with  relation  to  such  recrea- 
tions, I  have  heretofore  given  with  all  the  f^uik- 
ness  imaginable ;  what  concerns  those  arts  at 
present  the  reader  shall  have  from  my  correnpond* 
ents.  The  first  of  the  letters  with  wliich  I  acquit 
myself  for  this  day,  is  written  by  one  who  pro- 
poses to  improve  our  entertainments  of  dramatie 
poetry,  and  the  other  comes  from  three  penoM^ 
who,  as  soon  as  named,  will  be  thought  capefale 
of  advancing  the  present  state  of  music. 

"  Me.  SpxCTAToa, 

"  I  am  considerably  obliged  to  yon  for  your 
speedy  publication  of  my  last  in  yours  of  the  i8th 
instant,  and  am  in  no  small  hopes  of  being  set^ 
tied  in  the  post  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cries.    Of 
all  the  objections  I  have  nearkened  after  in  poblie 
coffee-houses,  there  is  but  one  that  setmis  to  eanr 
any  weight  with  it,  via:  That  such  a  post  woula 
come  too  near  the  nature  of  a  monopoly.    Now, 
Sir,  l>ecause  1  would  have  all  sorts  of  people  made 
easy,  and  being  willing  to  have  more  strings  than 
one  to  my  bow  ;  in  case  th<it  a  comptroller  should 
fail  me,  1  have  since  formed  anotlier  project,  which 
being  grounded  on  the  dividing  of  a  present  OH^ 
noi>oly,  I  hope  will  give  the  puolic  an  cquiTelenl 
to  their  full  content.    You  know,  Sir.  it  is  allowedt 
that  the  businesN  of  the  stage  is,  as  the  Latin  hM 
it,  jvcunda  et  idonea  direre  vita.     Now,  theie  l» 
ing  but  one  dramatic  theater  licensed  for  the  d^ 
iiglit  and  profit  of  this  extensive  metropolis,  I  dl 
humbly  propose,  for  the  convenience  of  each  of 
its  inh<ibitaiits  as  are  too  distant  from  Ooreni 
garden,  that  another  theater  of  ease  may  be  eraetdl 
in  some  spacious  part  of  the  city;  and  that  tk 
direction  tlioreof  may  be  made  a  franchise  in  kt 
to  me  and  my  heirs  forever.     And  that  the  towx 
ma^  have  no  jealousy  of  my  ever  coming  into  I 
union  with  the  set  of  actors  now  in  l)eing,  I  di 
further  propose  to  constitute  for  my  deputy  m; 
near  kinsman  and  adventurer.  Kit  Crotchet,*  whoi 
long  experience  and  improvementa  in  those  affur 
need  no  recommendation.    It  waa  obvious  to evtf 
spectator,  what  a  quite  different  foot  the  stege  vi 

*C!hrtatoplMr  Rkh. 
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vpon  duriag  hi*  govemment;  and  liad  he  not 
been  boUca  out  oi  hia  trap-doom,  his  garri8on 
mi^ht  have  held  out  forever ;  he  having  by  long 
paina  and  peraevenuice  arrived  at  the  art  of  ma- 
King  hia  aruiv  fight  without  paj  or  provisions.  1 
most  confess'  it  is  with  a  melancholy  amazement 
I  flee  so  wonderful  a  genius  laid  aside,  and  tlie 
lale  slaves  of  the  stage  now  become  its  masters ; 
duneei  that  will  be  sun*  to  suppress  all  theatrical 
•ntertainments  and  activities  that  they  are  not 
able  themselves  to  shine  in  1 

"  Every  man  that  goes  to  a  play  is  not  obliged 
to  have  either  wit  or  understanding ;  and  I  insist 
vpon  it,  that  all  who  go  there  should  see  some- 
toing  which  raav  improve  them  in  a  way  of  which 
they  are  capable,  in  short.  Sir,  I  would  have 
•omcthing  done,  as  well  as  said,  on  the  stage.  A 
man  may  nave  an  active  body,  though  he  has  not 
a  quick  conception  ;  for  the  imitation  therefore  of 
mch  as  arc.  as  I  may  so  speak,  corporeal  wits,  or 
nimble  fellows,  I  would  fain  ask  any  of  the  pres- 
ent miamanaKere,  why  should  not  rope-dancers, 
vanlters,  tumblers,  ladder- walkers,  and  posture- 
nasters  appear  again  <m  our  stage  ?  After  such  a 
representation,  a  five- bar  gate  would  be  leaped 
With  a  better  grace  next  time  any  of  the  audience 
wait  a  hunting.  Sir,  these  thin^  crv  aloud  for 
refbmation.  aiiS  fall  properly  under  tnc  province 
of  Spectator-general ;  but  how  indeed  snould  it 
be  otherwise,  while  fellows  (that  fur  twenty  years 
together  were  never  paid  but  as  their  master  was 
tn  the  humor)  now  presume  to  pay  others  more 
than  ever  they  had  in  their  lives ;  and  in  con- 
tempt of  the  practice  of  persons  of  condition, 
have  the  insolence  to  owe  no  trades^man  a  farthing 
tt  the  end  of  tlie  week.  Sir,  all  I  propose  is  the 
public  good  ;  for  no  one  can  imagine  1  shall  ever 
get  a  private  shilling  by  it ;  tlicreture  1  hupe  you 
will  recommend  this  matter  in  one  of  your  tliis 
week's  papers,  and  desire,  when  uiv  house  opens, 
you  wiU  accept  the  liberty  of  it  for  the  trouble 
yoa  have  received  from. 

"  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Ralph  Cbotchet." 

"P.  8.  I  have  assurances  that  the  tnink-maker 
will  declare  fur  us." 

**  Ma.  Sfect.^tor, 

"We  whose  nanioA  arc  subscribed,  think  you 
die  propen-sc  person  to  signify  what  wtt  hnve  to 
tuBtr  the  town  in  liuhalf  of  ourselves  and  tlie  art 
which  we  proftajs,  music.     We  conceive  hopes  ol' 
your  favor  from  tiie  t-|.)Gculations  on  the  mi.^iakes 
which  tiie  town   run   into  with  regard  to  tlie.r 
pbvisureuf  this  kind  ;  and  Iwlieving  your  nictliod 
gf  Jadging  is,  thai  \ou  consider  music  only  valu- 
^M,  as  it  in  agri-<'ar)lL>  t4>,  and  heightens  iht?  pur- 
pose of  pootry,  W(*  consent  that  it  is  not  only  iho 
true  way  of  r^-li>hin.ir  that  pleasure,  but  aNo  ]hat 
without  it  a  coniposiirt;  of  music  is  the  sanu'  tiling 
as  a  poem,  where  all  the  rules  of  poetical  nutn- 
btra  are  ul>served.  tltou&rh  the  words  have  no  MMtse 
or  meaning:  to  suy  it  shorter,  mere  mu>«ical  .souiwU 
■re  in  our  art  no  otlicr  than  nonsen>ie  verr^'S  arc  in 
poetry.     M>i!sic.  thcn'fore,  is  to  agi^rnvate  wliat  is 
laiended  by  p<ictry ;   it  muHt  always  have  some 
pismnn  or'senliiiient  to  express,  or  else  violins. 
voices,  or  any  othi-r  organs  of  fiound,  atVord  an 
ntcrtainraent  very  little  above  the  rattle.**  of  chil- 
ifcrea.    Itwa<  fr<iiu  tiiis  opinion  of  the  niotttT,  tliat 
when  Mr.   Clayton   had   finisiied   his  studie.^   in 
Italy,  and  brr>u;fht  over  the  o|K'm  ef  Arsinoe,  that 
Mr.flaym  and  Mr.  Die\ipart,  who  had  the  honor 
Ishtw^ll  known  and  received  among  the  nobility 
tod  gentry,  were  sealously  inclined  to  assist  by 
Ibrir  Bolicitatiuuii,  in  introducing  so  elegant  an 
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entertainment  as  the  Italian  music  jmfted  upon 
English  poetry.  For  this  end,  Mr.  Dieupart  and 
Mr.  Haym,  according  to  their  several  opportuni- 
ties, promoted  the  introduction  of  Ar8inoo,anddid 
it  to  the  best  advantage  so  great  a  novelty  would 
allow.  It  is  not  proper  to  trouble  you  with  par- 
ticulars of  the  just  complaints  wo  all  of  us  hava 
to  make  ;  but  so  it  is,  that  without  regard  to  our 
obliging  pains,  we  are  all  equally  set  aside  in  tha 
present  opera.  Our  application,  therefore,  to  yoa 
IS  only  to  insert  the  letter  in  your  paper,  that  tha 
town  may  know  we  have  all  tnree  joined  togethei 
to  make  entertainments  of  music  for  the  futuia 
at  Mr.  Clayton's  house  in  York-buildings.  What 
we  promise  ourselves,  is  to  make  a  subscriptioB 
of  two  guineas,  for  eight  times  ;  and  that  the  en* 
tertainment,  with  the  names  of  the  authora  of  th* 
poetry,  may  be  printed,  to  be  sold  in  the  house, 
with  an  account  of  the  several  authors  of  the  vo- 
cal as  well  as  the  instrumental  music  for  each 
night ;  the  money  to  be  paid  at  the  receipt  of  tha 
tickets,  at  Mr.  Charles  Lillie's.  It  will,  we  hope* 
Sir,  be  easily  allowed,  that  wo  are  capable  of  un* 
dertaking  to  exhibit,  by  our  joint  foree  and  dif* 
fercnt  qualifications,  all  that  can  be  done  in  mu- 
sic ;  but  lest  you  should  think  so  dry  a  tiling  aa 
an  account  of  our  proposal  should  \)e  a  matter  un- 
worthy of  your  paper,  which  generally  contains 
somctuing  of  public  use,  give  us  leave  to  ssy, 
that  favoring  our  design  is  no  less  than  reviving 
an  art  which  runs  to  ruin  by  the  utmost  barbar- 
ism under  an  aifectation  of  Knowledge.  We  aim 
at  establishing  some  settled  notion  of  what  ia 
music,  at  recovering  from  neglect  and  want  venr 
maiiy  families  who  depend  upon  it,  at  making  all 
foreigners  who  pretend  to  succeed  in  Kngland  to 
learn  the  language  of  it  as  we  ourselves  have 
done,  and  not  to  be  so  insolent  as  to  expect  a 
whole  nation,  a  refined  and  learned  nation,  snould 
submit  to  learn  theirs.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Spectator, 
with  all  deference  and  humility,  we  hope  to  be- 
have ourselves  in  this  undertaking  in  sucJi  a  man- 
ner, that  all  Englishmen,  who  have  any  skill  in 
music  may  be  furthered  in  it  for  their  profit  or  di- 
version by  what  new  things  we  shall  produce ; 
never  pretending  to  surpass  others,  or  asserting 
that  anything  which  is  a  science  is  not  attainable 
by  all  men  of  all  nations  who  have  proper  ^nius 
for  it.  "We  say.  Sir,  what  we  hope  for,  it  is  not 
expected  will  arrive  to  us  by  contemning  others. 
I  but  through  the  utmost  diligence  recommending, 
ourselves.    Wo  are,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servants, 

"  Thomas  Clayton, 
'•  NicoLiNO  Ham, 

T  "  CllARLkS  DlKUPAaT.' 


'  ^- 
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Qund  «'i(!<-i*t  hoDettum  e«t,  ot  quod  h(inof>laxn  est  diK»t. 

Tuu. 

Wliat  I*  l>«-<iinlug  ia  hoxvirable,  and  yrhat  is  honorable  Is 
liNiimiui;;. 

Therk  are  some  things  which  cannot  come  un 
(i»'r  certain  rules,  but  which  one  would  think 
co\ild  not  need  them.  Of  this  kind  are  <mtward 
civilities  and  salutations.  These,  one  would  im- 
a;;ine,  might  be  regulated  by  every  man's  common 
S4*nse,  witliout  the  iielp  of  an  in«»tVuctor  :  but  that 
wliich  we  call  conwnon  sense  suffers  under  that 
word  :  for  it  sometimes  implies  no  more  than  that 
faculty  which  is  common  to  all  men,  but  some- 
times signifies  right  reason,  and  what  all  men 
should  consent  to.  In  this  latter  acceptation  of 
the  phrase,  it  is  no  great  wcndcr  people  err  so- 
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Bucb  against  it,  naea  it  ia  not  emy  ane  vho  is 
poaseswd  of  it,  and  tlwm  are  fewer,  who  against 
eommon  rules  and  lasliions,  dare  obej  iis  dictates. 
JLs  to  salutations,  which  I  was  about  to  talk  uf,  I 
obserre,  as  I  stroU  about  town,  there  are  great 
enormities  committed  with  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar. Tou  shall  sometimes  see  a  man  be^in  the 
oftr  of  a  salutation,  and  observe  a  forbidding  air, 
or  escaping  eje,  in  the  person  ho  is  [^ng  to 
salute,  and  stop  short  in  the  poll  of  his  neck. 
This  in  the  person  who  beliered  he  could  do  it 
with  a  good  grace,  and  was  refused  the  opportu- 
nitj,  is  juHtlj  resented  with  coldness  the  whole 
ansuine  season.  Your  great  beauties,  people  in 
much  favor,  or  bj  any  means  or  for  any  purpose 
overflattered,  are  apt  to  practice  this,  which  one 
may  call  the  preventing  aspect,  and  throw  their 
attention  anotner  way,  lent  they  should  confer  a 
bow  or  a  courtesy  upon  a  person  who  might  not 
Appear  to  deservo  that  dignity.  Others  you  shall 
ftnd  so  obsequious,  and  so  very  courteous,  as 
there  is  no  escaping  their  favors  of  this  kind. 
Of  this  sort  may  be  a  man  who  is  in  the  fifth  or 
aizth  degree  of  favor  with  a  minister.  This  good 
ereatura  is  resolved  to  show  the  world,  that  gi^ 
honoim  cannot  at  all  cliange  his  manners ;  he  is 
the  same  civil  person  he  ever  was ;  he  wUl  ven- 
ture his  neck  to  bow  out  of  a  coach  in  full  speed, 
at  once  to  show  ho  is  full  of  business,  and  yet  not 
■o  taken  up  as  to  fori^t  his  old  frieind.  With  a 
man  who  is  not  so  well-formed  for  courtuhip  and 
alegant  behavior,  such  a  gentleman  as  this  seldom 
flnSi  his  account  in  the  return  of  his  compliments; 
but  he  will  still  go  on,  for  he  is  in  his  own  way, 
and  must  not  omit ;  lot  the  neglect  fall  on  your 
aide,  or  where  it  will,  his  bufiiness  is  still  to  be 
well-bred  to  the  end.  I  think  I  have  read,  in  one 
of  our  English  comedies,  a  description  of  a  fellow 
that  afltfctod  knowing  everybody,  and  for  want 
€i  iudgment  in  time  and  place,  would  bow  and 
amile  in  the  face  of  a  judge  sitting  in  the  court, 
would  sit  in  an  opposite  gallery  and  smile  in  the 
•minister's  face  as  he  came  up  into  the  pulpit,  and 
nod  as  if  he  alluded  to  some  familiarities  between 
them  in  another  place.  But  now  I  happen  to 
apeak  of  salutation  at  church,  I  must  take  notice 
tnat  several  of  my  correspondents  have  impor- 
tuned me  to  consider  that  subject,  and  settle  the 
point  of  decorum  in  that  particular. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  best  courtier  in  the 
worldp  but  I  often  on  public  occasions  thought 
it  a  very  great  absurdity  in  the  company  (during 
the  royal  presence)  to  exchange  salutations  from 
■all  parts  of  the  room,  when  certainly  common 
sense  should  suggest,  that  all  regards  at  that  time 
ahould  be  enga^sd,  and  cannot  1^  diverted  to  any 
-other  object,  without  disrespect  to  Uie  sovereign. 
But  as  to  the  complaint  of  my  correspondents,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  what  onenrte  some  of  them 
take  at  the  custom  of  saluting  in  places  of  wor- 
ship. I  have  a  very  angry  letter  from  a  lady,  who 
tells  me  of  one  of  her  acquaintance,  who,  out  of 
mere  pride  and  a  pretense  to  l)e  rude,  takes  upon 
her  to  return  no  civilities  dune  to  her  in  the  time 
■  of  divine  service,  and  is  the  most  religious  woman, 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  appear  a  woman  of  the 
■best  quality  in  the  church.  This  absurd  custom 
had  better  be  abolished  than  retained  ;  if  it  were 
but  to  prevent  evils  of  no  higher  a  nature  than 
this  is ;  but  I  am  informed  of  objections  much 
more  considerable.  A  dissenter  of  rank  and  dis- 
tiDcUoQ  was  lately  prevailed  upon  by  a  friend  of 
lua  to  come  to  one  of  the  greatest  congres^ons 
•  of  the  church  of  England  about  town.  After  the 
■enrice  was  over,  he  declared  he  was  very  well 
-  ntisfied  with  the  little  ceremony  which  was  used 
^Ittward  God  Almighty ;  but  at  the  same  tiiae  he 


!  feared  he  should  not  ba  abla  to  go  Itangk 

.  required  toward  one  another :  as  to  this  point  ko 

was  in  a  fitate  of  despair,  and  feared  he  waa  nol 

'■  well-bred  enough  to  be  a  convert.    Then  hacra 

been  many  scandals  of  this  kiud  given  to  onr 

Prote»tani  dissentere,  from  the  outward  pomp  and 

respect  we  take  to  ourselves  in  our  religious  anami 

biies.    A  Quaker  who  came  one  day  into  a  ebnreh, 

fixed  his  eje  on  an  old  lady  with  a  carpet  latnr 

:  than  that  from  the  pulpit  before  her,  expecting 

:  when  bhe  would  hola  forth.     An  anabaptiat  who 

desif^s  to  come  over  himself,  and  all  his  family. 

within  a  few  months,  is  sensible  they  want  breed- 

'  iug  enough  for  our  coiigrrgatious,  and  has  aent 

his  two  eldest  daughtere  to  learn  to  dar.ee,  thai 

;  they  may  not  misbehave  them^lves  in  chureh.    It 

i  is  worth  considering  whether,  in  regard  to  awk- 

,  ward  people  with  scrupulous  consciences,  a  good 

Christian  of  the  best  air  in  the  wurld  ou^t  aoC 

]  rather  to  deny  herself  the  opportunity  of  fthowin^ 

■  rto  many  graces,  than  keup  a  bashlui  proMlyto 

;  without  the  pale  of  the  chureh. — T. 


No.  260.]     FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  28, 1711. 

Singulm  de  nobis  uinl  pmlantnr  euntnL 

U0E.81lp.B,ili. 

Yean  fiillowlnit  jeun  utral  nomethlng  «T«y  day, 
At  last  they  vUsal  as  from  ounwlvea  awajir— Mhl 

"Ma.  SpjECTAToa, 

"  I  AM  now  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  my  age, and 
having  been  the  greater  part  of  my  days  a  man  of 
pleasure,  tlie  decay  of  my  faculties  is  a  atagnatioB 
of  my  life.    But  now  is  it.  Sir,  that  my  appetilea 
are  increased  upon  me  with  the  loss  of  power  to 
gratify  them?    1  write  this  like  a  criminal,  to 
warn  people  to  enter  upon  what  reformation  they 
please  to  make  in  thenisclves  in  their  yoath,  and 
not  expect  they  shall  be  capable  of  it  from  a  fond 
opinion  some  nave  often  in  their  mouths,  that  if 
we  do  not  leave  onr  desires,  they  will  leave  us.  It 
is  far  otherwise ;  I  am  now  as  vain  in  my  dreas, 
and  a8  flippant,  if  I  see  a  pri*tty  woman,  as  when 
in  my  youth  I  stood  upon  a  bench  in  the  pat  to 
survey  the  whole  circle  of  beauties.    The  foUy  ii 
so  extravagant  with  me,  and  1  went  on  with  so 
little  check  of  my  desirett  or  resignation  of  thna, 
that  I  can  assure  vou,  I  very  often,  merely  to  en- 
tertain my  own  thoughts,  sit  with  my  specUcki 
on,  writing  love-letters  to  the  beauties  that  havf 
been  long  viiice  in  their  graves.    This  is  to  wani 
my  heart  with  the  faint  memory  of  delights  whici 
were  once  sj^reeablo  to  me:  but  how  much  haaipiei 
would  my  nfe  have  been  now,  if  I  could  nay< 
looked  back  on  any  worthy  action  done  for  mj 
country  If  if  I  had  laid  out  that  which  I  prefoasf 
in  luxury  and  wantonness,  in  acts  of  generoai^ 
or  charity  ¥    I  have  lived  a  bachelor  to  ihia  dw 
and  instead  of  a  numerous  ofikpring.  with  wkid 
in  the  regular  ways  of  life  I  might  possibly  hav 
delighted  myself,  I  have  only  to  amuse  mywl 
with  the  repetition  of  old  stories  and  intriM 
which  no  one  will  believe  I  ever  was  ouncemea  V 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  treated  I 
it  or  not ;  but  you  cannot  fall  on  a  better  aahioi 
than  that  of  tHe  art  of  growing  old.    In  oaoh 
lecture  you  must  propose,  that  no  one  set  hialM 
upon  what  is  transient;  the  beauty  grows  wiinkli 
wnile  we  are  yet  gaxin^  at  her.    The  witty  w 
sinks  into  a  numorist  imperceptibly,  for  vaat ' 
reflecting  that  all  thin{^  arcrand  him  are  in  a  fii 
and  continually  changing;  thus  he  ia  in  tho  api 
of  ten  or  fifteen  yeara  surrounded  by  a  nefw  ik 
people,  whose  mannen  are  aa  natund  to  tk 
as  nia  delights,  method  of  think  ing  aad  m 
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af  IMb^  wa  fcmslTto  him  and  hii  (Henda. 
Bit  the  mueliief  is,  ba  looka  npoa  tlie  mum 
kind  of  cirer  whidi  he  himtell  vu  piillv 
of  vitb  an  sjc  at  Morn,  uid  witb  that  lort  of  ill- 
will  vliieh  ia«n  entmtain  apiiiut  each  other  for 
diflnant  opinioDi.  Thai  a  cruj  conslitutiun  uid 
an  vatuj  mind  it  fretted  with  vexalioua  paaiiooa 
for  joQiiir  tnan'i  dojnff  fooliahly  what  it  is  follj  lo 
do  at  aU.  Dear  Sir,  this  is  my  jveeent  stale  of 
Blind;  1  bata  thoaa  I  (hould  laugh  at,  and  envy 
thoaa  I  eoDUma.  The  tioM  of  rnuthatid  rlii[Drou> 
TT'^^innl.  pawnd  rhf  tit  in  irfiirh  T  have  dlBpo■' 
■d  of  it,  ia  attanded  vith  thcae  conaequeucea;  but 
to  UMMe  who  liio  and  paai  avay  life  u  they  ou^t, 
all  partaof  it  a(««tiuslly  pleasant;  only  the  mem- 
aiy  «f  KDod  and  Torthy  actions  ia  a  feast  irhich 
BHiat  Kiva  a  quicker  reliah  to  [he  aoul  than  ever  it 
could  poaaibly  taate  in  the  higbeat  enjoymenli  or 
joUitii*  of  youth.  At  for  me,  if  I  sit  davn  in  my 
gnat  chair  aud  ba^n  to  ponder,  the  vagaries  of  a 
uild  an  not  more  ridiculoun  than  the  circumalnn- 
tt»  which  an  heaiped  up  in  my  memory;  fine 
gfnrua,  country  dancea,  enda  of  tuiiea.  interrupted 
GonTeraaliona,  and  miduight  quanx'U,  are  vhat 
tauet  neceftiiarilj  compoae  my  eoliluqiiy.  1  beg 
of  yoa  to  print  thia,  that  soue  UdieH  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  my  yeara,  may  be  peraaaded  to 
•car  warm  niKhteapa  thia  cold  aeaaon;  and  that 
mr  old  friend  Jack  Tawdcy  may  buy  hi 
aad  not  cnep  with  the  air  of  a  Htrut  I  mun  huu 
to  all  thia,  that  if  it  were  not  for  one  pleasure, 
which  I  thought  a  veiy  mean  one  until  of  very 
late  T^n,  1  thould  have  no  one  srcat  natiefsction 
lcft:l>at  if  I  lira  to  Ihe  tenth  of  llarch  171i,  and 
■H  Bj  aeeuritiea  are  good,  I  ahall  ba  worth  fifty 


my  whole  life,  and  the  U  alwftja  niling  at  ma  t» 
thoM  that  iha  knows  will  tell  me  of  it.  Do  not 
you  think  aha  ia  in  love  with  meT  or  would  yov 
have  me  break  my  mind  yet,  or  notT 

"Your  Servant, 

■■T.  B." 
"  Ma.  Sfxctatob, 

"I  am  a  footman  in  a  great  family,  and  am  in 
love  with  the  house  maid.  We  were  bII  at  hot- 
cockles  lB«t  night  in  the  hall  these  holidays;  when 
I  by  down  and  was  blinded,  she  pulled  off  her 
shoe,  and  hit  me  with  the  heel  >uch  a  rep,  an 
almoat  broke  my  Lead  to  piccea.  Fray,  Sir,  waa 
thia  love  or  apilcT"— T. 
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"Ton  will  inllnilcly  oblige  n  diatrenKd  lover. 
If  yna  will  tnaatt  in  jour  very  neit  paper  the  fol- 
Vnrinif  letter  to  n>y  mintivaii.  Tou  must  know,  1 
-^  despair,  but  she  haa  got  f  ~ 


ftB.    Theae  fit*  shall  lattt  her  a  montli  or  six  weeks 

tngetherj  and  •■  sha  fall*  into  them  without 

TOratioD,  to  it  is  In  be  hoped    '     -  '" 

thns  witkont  the  merit  of  ne 

and  love  will  not  admit  of  auch  intervals,  thori 

da*  pray  let  her  be  adn>oniahed  as  follows: 


id  gratitude,  has  very  frrqueotly  talki-d  to  me 
upon  the  Bubjectuf  marriage.  1  w«H  irt  my  youunr 
years  engaged  partly  by  his  advice  and  partly  by 
my  own  itieli nations,  in  the  counnliip  of  a  person 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  and  did  not  at  m/ 
,  first  approaches  seem  lo  have  any  averaion  Vt 
roe;  but  as  my  natural  tseituniity  liiudervd  ma 
from  showing  myself  to  the  best  advatitnge,  sha 
by  degrees  began  to  look  upon  nic  ss  a  vrry  silly 
fellow,  and  boing  resolved  to  regard  merit  mora 
than  anything  else  in  the  persons  who  miule  their 
^plications  to  her,  the  married  a  captain  of  dra- 
^oons  who  h&ppBncd  to  be  beating  up  for  recmitn 
in  those  parts. 

This  unlucky  accident  has  given  mean  aversion 
to  pretty  fellows  ever  since,  and  discouraged  ma 
from  trying  my  fortune  «itU  the  fsir  sex.  Tbs 
observations  which  1  made  at  Uiis  conjuncture, 
and  the  repeated  advices  which  I  received  at  that 
time  from  the  good  old  man  above-mentioned, 
have  produeed  the  following  essay  upon  love  and 
marriage. 

The  pleasanteat  part  of  a  man'a  life  is  generally 
that  which  paases  in  courtship,  providudhis  pas- 
sion be  sincere,  and  the  parly  l»)oved  kind  with 
discretion.  Luve,  desire,  hope,  all  the  pleasing 
the  Boat  Tine  iu  the  pursuit. 


it  not  (cU  n>c  of  waiting  until  decern 
fam,  nntil  humors,  are  consulted  ana  graii- 
itd.  If  rou  have  that  happy  cuostitution  as 
ta  bt  indolent  for  ten  wcekH  together,  you  should 
wsiiir  that  all  that  while  I  btini  in  impatience 
sid  (cv«*;  but  still  you  say  it  will  be  time  enough, 
tbaagb  I  and  you  too  grow  older  while  we  arc  yet 
lllkiag.  Thich  do  you  think  the  most  reisoiinlilc, 
Attyooiliould  alter  a  state  of  indifference  for  hnppi' 
Maa,  and  that  to  oblige  me:  or  1  live  in  turuii'iit, 
Hd  that  ta  lay  no  manner  of  obligation  iiu  youH 
WUlelinduljieyourinKeusibility  lam  doing  nolh- 


■■Bif  yon  fi 
i%«£lire. 


"  Your  nMMt  devoted,  humble  Servant." 


It  1  naver  did  any  injury  to  ii 


artful  n 


to  pensuade  his  niintrcse  Le  has  a  paskion  for  her. 
Bud  to  succeed  in  his  pursuits,  than  for  one  who 
loves  with  the  grestcsl  violence.  True  love  haa 
ten  thousaud  griefs,  iiupaliencies,  and  reseiitmcnta, 
that  render  a  nisn  tmamiuble  in  the  eyes  of  the 
person  whose  affection  he  solicits;  hcsido  that  it 
sinks  his  figure,  gives  him  fears,  ii])preheiisiuns, 
and  piiorncwi  of  spirit,  snd  often  luuies  him  ap- 
pear ridiculous  whuru  he  has  a  mintl  to  rtxum- 
mciid  himself. 

Those  marriage!  generally  abound  most  with 
love  and  constancy,  that  are  pivcrdcd  by  a  lone 
courtship.  Tlie  passion  should  strike  root,  and 
galUiir  strength  before  marriage  be  grafted  on  it. 
A  long  course  of  hopes  and  expcctaliotiH  fixes  tha 
idea  in  our  luinds,  and  habituates  us  to  a  fond- 
ness of  the  person  beloved. 

There  is  nothing  uf  so  great  importance  to  ua, 
as  the  good  qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  join  our- 
selveti  for  life;  they  do  not  make  our  present  state 
agreeable,  but  often  determine  our  happiness  lo  oil 
eternity.  Where  the  choice  is  left  to  friends,  the 
chief  point  U1-' ^->  — ^— ^    --  — 


the  parties  cbouae  for  thomsclvea,  tlieir  tlioiigL 
I  the  person.  They  have  both  lii 
first  would  procure  many  con' 


;hla 


ipon  the  person.  They  have  both  their 
IS.  j'he  first  would  procure  many  conveni- 
and  pleasures  of  life  to  the  naAj  whoM 


SM 
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interoits  thej  etpooM ;  and  at  tke  same  time  maj 
bope  that  the  wealth  of  their  friends  will  turn  to 
their  own  credit  and  adrantage.  The  otliera  are 
preparing  for  theinnelrea  a  perpetual  feast  A 
g^d  perHon  does  not  only  raiae  but  continue  love, 
and  breeds  a  secret  pleasure  and  complacency  in 
the  beholder,  when  tne  first  heats  of  desire  are  ez> 
tinguished.  It  puts  the  wife  or  husband  in  coun- 
tenance both  am  one  friends  and  strangers,  and 
Knerally  fills  the  family  with  a  healthy  and 
&utiful  race  of  children. 

I  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agreeable  in  my 
own  eye,  and  not  deformed  in  that  of  the  world, 
to  a  celebrated  beauty.  If  you  marry  one  remark- 
ably beautiful,  you  must  have  a  violent  passion 
for  her,  or  you  have  not  the  proper  taste  for  her 
charms;  and  if  you  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  it 
is  odds  but  it  would  be  imbittered  with  fears  and 
jealousies. 

Good-nature  and  evenness  of  temper  will  give 
you  an  easy,  companion  for  life;  virtue  and  good 
sensK  an  agreeable  friend;  love  and  constancy,  a 
good  wife  or  husband.  Where  we  meet  one  per- 
son with  all  these  accomplishments,  we  find  a 
hundred  without  any  one  of  them.  The  world, 
notwithstanding,  is  more  intent  on  trains  and 
-equipages,  and  all  the  showy  ports  of  life;  we 
love  rather  to  dazzle  tho  multitude,  than  consult 
our  [)ropi*r  interests;  and,  as  1  have  el^tt where  ob- 
served, it  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  pas- 
sions of  human  nature,  that  wo  are  at  greater 
pains  to  appear  easy  and  happy  to  otliers,  than 
really  to  make  ourselves  so.  Of  all  disparities, 
that  in  humor  makes  the  most  unhappy  marriages, 
yet  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the  con- 
tracting of  them.  Several  that  are  in  this  respect 
unequally  yoked,  and  unciLsy  for  life  with  a  person 
of  a  part'icular  character,  miirht  have  been  pleased 
and  nappy  with  a  perstAi  of  a  contrary  one,  not- 
withstanding thev  arc  botli  perhaps  equally  vir- 
tuous and  laudable  in  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquisitive 
and  discerning  in  the  faults  of  the  person  beloved, 
nor  after  it  too  dim-sighied  and  superficial.  How- 
ever pi'rfect  and  accomplished  the  person  appears 
to  you  at  a  distance,  you  will  find  many  blemishes 
and  im|K>rrections  in  her  humor,  upon  a  more  in- 
timate Jicquaintance,  which  you  never  discovered 
or  Derliaps  suspected.  Here,  therefore,  discn^tion 
and  good-nature  are  to  show  ihcir  strength;  the 
first  will  hinder  your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on 
what  is  disagreeable,  the  other  will  raise  in  you  all 
tlie  tenderness  of  compassion  and  humanity,  and 
by  degrees  soften  those  very  imperfections  into 
beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  happiness 
and  miseries.  A  marriage  of  love  is  pleaaant;  a 
marriage  of  interest  easy;  and  a  marriage  where 
both  meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it  all 
the  pleasures  of  friendshi{),  all  the  enjoyments  of 
sense  and  reason,  and  indeed  all  the  sweets  of  life. 
Nothing  is  a  gn^ater  mark  of  a  de$ri*nerat.e  and  vi- 
cious age,  tlian  the  common  ridicule  which  passes 
on  this  state  of  life.  It  is.  indt>ed,  only  happy  in 
lliose  who  can  look  down  with  scorn  and  neglect 
on  the  impieties  of  the  times,  and  tread  the  pa^s 
of  life  together  in  a  constant  uniform  course  of 
virtue. 
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Kulla  venanato  littora  luLOa  joco  est 

Ovn>.  TKnt,  U,  6M. 

ADAPTEl). 

My  paper  flows  from  no  satiric  TelQ, 
Oontains  no  pobon,  aud  oonreyH  no  pain. 

I  TBnnc  myself  highly  obliged  to  the  public . 
(br  tkeir  kindf  acceptanoa  of  a  paper  whicn  vis- 1 


its  them  eveiy  inoniiiisf»  uid  liM  in  it  nuam  of 
those  seasonings  which  recommeiid  so  nuuiy  of 
the  writinn  which  are  in  vogae  among  us. 

As,  on  Uie  one  side,  my  paper  has  not  in  it  ft 
single  word  of  news,  a  reflection  in  politics,  nor  ft 
stroke  of  party ;  so,  on  the  other,  there  an  no 
fashionable  touches  of  infidelity,  no  obscene  ideas, 
no  satires  upon  priesthood,  marriags,  and  the  like 
popular  topics  of  ridicule ;  no  private  scandal ; 
nor  anything  that  may  tend  to  the  defamation  of 
particular  persons,  families,  or  societies. 

There  is  not  one  of  those  above-mentioned  sob- 
jects  that  would  not  sell  a  very  indifferent  paper. 
could  1  think  of  gratifying  the  public  by  such 
mean  and  base  methods.  But  notwithstanding  I 
have  rejected  everything  that  savors  of  party, 
everything  that  is  loose  and  immoral,  and  everr- 
thing  that  might  create  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  particular  persons,  I  find  that  the  demand  for 
my  papers  has  increased  every  month  since  their 
fimt  appearance  in  the  world.  This  does  not  per- 
haps reflect  so  much  honor  upon  myself  as  on 
my  readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  attention  to 
discourses  of  virtue  and  morality  than  ever  I  ex- 
pected, or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  1  broke  loose  from  tliat  |freat  body  of 
writers  who  have  employed  their  wit  and  parts  in 
propagating  vice  and  irreligion,  I  did  not  question 
out  1  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind  cm  fellow, 
that  had  a  mind  to  appear  singular  in  my  way  of 
writing :  but  the  general  reception  I  have  found 
convinces  me  that  tlie  world  is  not  so  corrupt  as 
we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  and  that  if  those  men  of 
parts  who  liave  been  employed  in  vitiating  the 
age,  had  endeavored  to  rectify  and  amend  it,  they 
needed  not  to  have  sacrificed  their  good  tense  snd 
virtue  to  their  fame  and  reputation.  No  man  is 
so  sunk  in  vice  and  ignorance,  but  there  are  still 
some  hidden  seeds  of  |^odness  and  knowledge 
in  him  ;  which  give  him  a  relish  of  such  refleo^ 
tions  and  si>eculations  as  have  an  aptness  to  im- 
prove the  mind,  and  make  the  heart  better. 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  paper,  with  bow 
much  care  1  have  avoided  all  such  thoujghts  ss 
arc  loose,  obscene,  or  immoral  ;  and  I  believe  mj 
reader  would  still  think  the  better  of  mo,  if 
he  knew  the  pains  I  am  at  in  qualifying  what  I 
write  after  such  a  manner  Uiat  uothiug  may  be  in- 


terpreted  as  ainu'd  at.  private  persons.   For  this  i 
sun,  when  I  draw  any  faulty  character,  1  cnnsidsi 
all  those  persons  to  whom  tJio  malice  of  the  world 
may  possibly  apply  it.  and  take  care  to  dash  il 
witli  such  particular  circumstances  as  may  pr» 
vent  all  sucli  ill-natured  applications.    If  I  writi 
anything  on  a  black  man,  1  nin  over  in  my  miad 
all  the  eminent  persons  in  the  nation  who  are  of 
that  complexion :    when  1   place  an  iranginai] 
name  at  the  head  of  a  character,  I  examine  everj 
syllable  and  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  an! 
resemblance  to  one  that  is  real.    I  know  very  w« 
the  value  which  every  man  sets  upon  his  repots 
tion,  and  how  painfull  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  th 
mirth  and  dension  of  the  public,  and  shouL 
therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader  at  the  expeof 
of  any  private  man. 

As  I  nave  been  thus  tender  of  every  partienli 
person's  reputation,  so  I  have  taken  more  ths 
ordinary  care  not  to  c^ive  offense  to  those  who  ^ 
pear  in  the  higher  figures  of  life.    I  would  w 
make  myself  merry  even  with  a  piece  of  pasb 
board  that  is  invested  with  a  public  character;  fit 
which  reason  1  have  never  glanced  upon  the  b) 
designed  procession  of  his  Holiness  and  his  i 
tendants,  notwithstanding  it  might  have  aflbrdf 
matter  to  many  ludicrous  speculations.    Amor 
those  advanta^s  which  the  public  may  reap  fro 
this  paper,  it  is  not  the  least,  thai  it  tmws  bni 
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mhidt  off  from  the  bittonien  of  party,  and  fur- 
nuhea  t&eni  with  aubjecta  of  discourao  that  may 
be  treated  without  warmth  or  paaaion.  Thia  la 
aaid  to  have  been  the  firat  deaign  of  thoae  gentle- 
Beo  who  aet  on  foot  the  Rojal  Society ;  and  had 
then  a  Teiy  ^pood  effect,  aa  it  turned  many  of  the 
greatest  eeniueea  of  that  age  to  the  diaquisitions 
of  natunu  knowledge,  who,  if  they  had  enga^d 
in  politica  with  the  aame  parta  and  application, 
might  have  let  their  country  in  a  flame.  The  air- 
pump,  the  barometer,  the  quadrant,  and  the  like 
iDTentiona,  were  thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits, 
aa  tuba  and  barrela  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may 
let  the  ship  eail  on  without  disturbance,  while 
he  diverta  iiimaelf  with  thoae  innocent  amuae- 
menta. 

I  have  been  ao  very  acrupuloua  in  this  particu- 
lar of  not  hurting  nny  man'a  reputation,  Uiat  I 
have  forborne  mentioning  even  such  authors  as  I 
eould  not  name  with  honor.  This  I  must  confeaa 
to  have  been  a  piece  of  very  great  self-denial ;  for 
aa  the  puUic  relishea  nothing  better  than  ridicule 
which  tuma  upon  a  writer  of  any  eminence,  so 
there  ia  nothing  which  a  man  that  has  but  a  very 
ordinary  talent  in  ridicule  may  execute  witn 
greater  ease.  One  might  raise  laughter  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year  together  upon  the  works  of  a  person 
who  haa  pnbliwed  but  a  very  few  volumes.  For 
which  reason  I  am  astonished ,  that  those  who 
bave  appeared  against  thia  paper,  have  made  ao 
TOT  little  of  it.  The  criticisma  which  I  have 
bitnerto  publiahed,  have  been  made  with  an  in- 
tention rather  to  discover  beauties  and  excellencies 
in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than  to  publish 
any  of  their  faults  and  imperfections.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  should  take  it  tor  a  very  great  favor 
from  aoroe  of  my  underhand  detractors,  if  they 
woald  break  all  measures  with  me,  so  far  as  to 
give  me  a  pretense  for  examining  their  perfonn- 
aaeca  with  an  Impartial  eye :  nor  shall  I  look 
^on  it  aa  any  breach  of  charity  to  criticise  the 
aBthor  ao  long  aa  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 

In  the  meanwhile,  until  I  am  provoked  to 
aoeh  hoatilities,  I  shall  from  time  to  time  endeavor 
to  do  justice  to  those  who  have  diHtinguishcd 
Ihemaelvee  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning,  and 
to  point  out  such  beauties  m  their  works  as  may 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  others. 

Aa  the  first  place  among  our  English  poets  is 
due  to  Milton  ;  and  as  I  have  drawn  more  quota- 
Uona  out  of  him  than  from  any  other,  I  shul  en- 
ter iouf  a  regular  criticism  upon  his  Paradise  Lost, 
which  I  ahall  publish  every  Saturday,  until  I  have 
nven  my  thoughts  upon  that  poem.    I  shall  not, 
Mwever,  presume  to  impose  upon  others  my  own 
particular  judgment  on  this  author,  but  only  de- 
liver it  aa  my  private  opinion.    Criticism  is  of  a 
veiy  larve  extent,  and  every  particular  master  in 
thia  ait  naa  hia  favorite  passages   in  an  author 
which  do  not  equally  strike  the  best  judges.    It 
viU  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  discover  many  beau- 
liea  or  imperfections  which  others  have  not  atti^n- 
dad  to,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  sec  any  of 
Mr  eminent  writers  publish  their  discoveries  on 
the  aame  subject.    In  short,  I  would  always  be 
ladcratood  to  write  mv  papers  of  criticism  in  the 
girit  whieh  Horace  naa  expressed  in  these  two 
■BQiialinea: 

-n  anid  norirti  rcetiuii  iidiit. 
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QuMUdiuunperti;  ai  non,  faj^  ut«ro  mecum. 

1  Kp.  Ti,  ult 
■mW  uij  better  renurku  of  your  own,  com- 
wlch  «Midor;  if  BfOt»  make  oie  of  Uieee  I  i>re- 


Gratulor  ouod  eum  queni  neeeae  erst  dlligere,  (UMU>cnii- 
que  meety  telem  habemna  ut  Ubentar  qnoque  diUguaus. 

,  noomui  epud  Tuix. 

I  am  glad  that  he  whom  I  mnat  have  loved  from  dutj, 
whaterer  be  had  been,  ia  audi  a  one  aa  I  can  love  tton  i» 
filinatinn, 

"  Ma.  Sfbotat(», 

*'  I  AM  the  happy  father  of  a  very  towardly  aon, 
in  whom  I  do  not  only  see  my  life,  but  also  my 
manner  of  life,  renewed.    It  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  society,  if  you  would  frequently  re- 
sume subjects  which  serve  to  bind  these  sort  of 
relations  faster,  and  endear  the  ties  of  blood  with 
those  of  good-will,  protection,  observance,  in- 
dulgence, and  veneration.     I  would,  methinka, 
have  this  done  after  an  uncommon  method,  and 
do  not  think  any  one,  who  is  not  capable  of  writ* 
ing  a  good  play,  fit  to  undertake  a  work  wherein 
there  will  necessarily  occur  so  many  secret  in- 
stincts, and  biases  of  human  nature  which  would 
pass    unobserved    by  common   eyes.     I    thank 
Heaven  I  have  no  outrageous  offense  against  my 
own  excellent  parenta  to  answer  for ;  but  when  1 
am  now  and  then  alone,  and  look  back  upon  my 
past  life,  from  my  earliest  infancy  to  thia  time, 
there  are  many  faults  which  I  committed  that  did 
not  appear  to  me,  even  until  I  myself  became  a 
father.    I  had  not  until  then  a  notion  to  the 
yearnings  of  a  heart,  which  a  man  has  when  he 
sees  his  child  do  a  laudable  thing,  or  the  sudden 
damp  which  seices  him  when  he  fears  he  will  aet 
something  unworthy.    It  is  not  to  be  ima^ned 
what  a  remorse  touched  me  for  a  long  t|ain  of 
childish  negligences  of  my  mother,  when  I  saw 
my  wife  the  other  day  look  out  of  the  window, 
and  turn  as  pale  as  ashes  upon  seeing  my  youn^ 
est  boy  sliding  upon  the  ice.    These  slight  inti- 
mations will  give  you  to  understand,  that  there 
are  numberless  little  crimes  which  children  take 
no  notice  of  while  they  are  doing,  which,  upon 
reflection,  when  they  shall  themselves  become  fa- 
thers, they  will  look  upon  with  the  utmost  sorrow 
and  contrition,  that  they  did  not  regard  before 
those  whom  they  offended  were  to  be  no   more 
seen.     How  many  thousand  things  do  I  remember 
which  would  have  highly  pleased  my  father,  and 
I  omitted  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  I  thought 
what  he  proposed,  the  effect  of   humor  and  old 
age,  which  I  am  now  convinced  had  reason  and 
g(»od  sense  in  it.    I  cannot  now  ao  into  the  parlor 
to  him,  and  make  his  heart  glad  with  an  account 
of  a  matter  which  was  of  no  consequence,  but  that 
I  told  it,  and  acted  in  it.    The  good  man  and  wo- 
man are  long  since  in  their  graves,  who  used  to  sit 
and  plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  children,  while, 
perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laughiiij^  at  the  old 
folks,  at  another  end  of  the  house.    The  truth  of 
it  is,  were  we  merely  to  follow  nature  in  these 
great  duties  of  life,  though  we  have  strong  instinct 
toward  the  performing  of  them,  we  should  be  on 
both  sides  very  deficient.     Age  is  so  unwelcome 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  growth  toward 
manhood  so  desirable  to  all,  that  resignation  to 
decay  is  too  difficult  a  task  in  the  father  ;  and  de- 
ference, amidst  the  impulse  of  gay  denires,  appears 
unreasonable  to  tlie  son.    There  are  so  few  who 
can  grow  old  with  a  good  grace,  and  yet  fewer  who 
can  come  slow  enough  into  the  world,  that  a  fa- 
ther, were  he  to  be  actuated  by  his  desires,  and  a 
son,  were  he  to  consult  himself  only,  could  nei- 
tlicr  of  them  behave  himself  as  he  ought  to  tha 
other.      But  wlwn  reason  interposes  against  in- 
stinct, where  it  would  cany  either  out  of  the  in- 
terests of   the  other,  there  arises  that  h^pieat 
intercourae  of  good  officea  between  those  deareel 
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leUtionB  at  hnman  life.  The  fitlKer,  aeeording  to 
the  opportunities  which  mre  offered  to  him,  is 
throwing  down  blessings  on  the  son,  and  the  son 
endeavoring  to  appear  the  worthjr  offspring  of 
snch  a  father.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  Camil- 
lus  and  his  firstborn  dwelt  together.  Oamillus 
enjoys  a  pleasing  and  indolent  old  age,  in  which 
passion  is  subdued, and  reason  exalted.  He  waits 
the  day  of  his  dissolution  with  a  resignation 
mixed  with  delight ;  and  the  son  fears  the  acces- 
sion of  his  father's  fortune  with  diffidence,  lest  he 
should  not  enjoy  or  become  it  as  well  as  his  prede- 
ceHSor.  Add  to  this,  that  the  father  knows  tnat  he 
leaves  a  friend  to  the  children  of  his  friends,  an 
Msy  landlord  to  his  tenants,  and  an  agreeable 
companion  to  his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his 
ton's  behavior  will  make  him  frequently  remem> 
bered,  but  never  wanted.  This  commerce  is  so 
well  cemented,  that  without  the  pomp  of  saying. 
'  Bon,  be  a  friend  to  such-a-oue  wnen  I  am  gone  ; ' 
Oamillus  knows,  being  in  his  favor  is  direction 
•iiough  to  the  grateful  ^outh  who  is  to  succeed 
him,  without  the  admonition  of  his  mentioning  it 
These  sentlemen  are  hon(»red  all  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  same  effect  which  the  court  has 
on  the  manners  of  a  kingdom,  their  characters 
have  on  all  who  live  within  the  influence  of 
them. 

"  My  son  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  communi- 
cate our  good  actions  or  intentions  to  so  many  as 
these  gentlemen  do  ;  but  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  mv 
■on  has,  by  the  applause  and  approbation  which 
his  Ixihavior  toward  me  has  gained  him,  occa- 
sioned that  many  an  old  man  beside  mvself  has 
lejoiced.  Other  men*s  children  follow  the  exam- 
ple of 'mine,  and  I  have  the  inexpressible  happi- 
ness of  overhearing  our  neighbors,  as  wc  ride  by, 
point  to  their  children,  and  say,  with  a  voice  of 
joy,  *  There  they  eo.' 

"You  cannot,  Mr.  Spectator,  pass  your  time 
better  than  in  insinuating  the  delights  which  those 
relations,  well  regarded,  bestow  upon  each  other. 
Ordinary  passages  are  no  longer  such,  but  mutual 
love  gives  an  importance  to  the  most  indifferent 
things,  and  a  merit  to  actions  the  most  iusienifi- 
cant.  When  we  look  round  tlie  world,  ana  ob- 
sen-o  the  many  misunderstandings  which  are 
created  by  the  malice  and  insinuation  of  the 
meanest  servants  between  people  thus  related,  how 
Becessary  will  it  appear  that  it  were  inculcated, 
that  men  would  be  upon  their  guard  to  support  a 
constancy  of  affection,  and  that  grounded  npon 
the  principles  of  reason,  not  the  impulses  of  in- 
stinct 

"  It  is  from  the  common  prejudices  which  men 
receive  fn>ra  their  parents,  that  hatreds  are  kept 
alive  from  one  g[eneration  to  another ;  and  when 
men  act  by  instinct,  hatred  will  descend  when 
Kood  offices  are  forgotten.  For  the  degeneracy  of 
human  life  is  such,  that  our  anger  is  more  easily 
transferred  to  our  childicn,  than  our  love.  Love 
always  gives  something  to  the  object  it  delights  in, 
and  anger  spoils  the  person  against  whom  it  is 
moved  of  something  laudable  m  him  ;  from  this 
degeneracy,  therefore,  and  a  sort  of  selMove,  we 
are  more  prone  to  take  up  the  ill-will  of  our  pa- 
rents, than  to  follow  them  in  their  friendships. 

'*  One  would  think  there  should  need  no  more 
to  make  man  keep  up  this  sort  of  relation  with 
the  utmost  sanctity,  than  to  examine  their  own 
hearts.  If  eyerr  father  remembered  his  own 
thoughts  and  inclinations  when  he  was  a  son,  and 
every  son  reniembered  what  he  expected  from  his 
father,  when  he  himself  was  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence, this  one  reflection  would  preserve  men  from 
being  dissolute  or  rigid  in  these  several  capacities. 
The  power  and  auigactioa  between  them,  when 


broken,  make  them  more  empbtnticillj  tjranli  nd 
rebels  against  each  other,  with  grseter  croelty  of 
heart,  than  the  disruption  of  states  and  empires 
can  possibly  produce.  I  shall  end  this  application 
to  you  with  two  letters,  which  passed  between  a 
mother  and  son  very  lately,  andTars  as  follows : 

"Dbab  FaARX, 

"  If  the  pleasures,  which  I  have  the  grief  to 
hear  you  pursue  in  town,  do  not  take  up  all  your 
time,  do  not  deny  jour  mother  so  much  of  it  as  to 
read  seriously  this  letter.  Tou  said  before  Mr. 
Letacre,  that  an  old  ii-oman  might  live  yerr  well 
in  the  country  upon  half  mr  jointure,  and  that 
your  father  was  a  fond  fool  to  eive  me  a  nmt 
charge  of  ^ht  hundred  a-year  to  ue  prejudice  of 
his  son.  Wliat  Letacre  said  to  you  upon  that  oo- 
casion,  you  ought  to  have  borne  with  more  deoen* 
cf ,  as  he  was  your  father's  well  beloved  serrant, 
tnan  to  have  called  him  country- put.    In  the  first 

5 lace,  Frank,  I  must  tell  you,  I  will  have  my  rent 
uly  paid,  for  I  will  make  up  to  your  sisters  foi 
the  partiality  I  was  guilty  of,  in  making  yonz 
father  do  so  much  as  1^  has  done  for  you.  1  may, 
it  seems,  live  upon  half  my  jointure!  I  lived 
upon  much  less,  Frank,  when  I  carried  you  from 
place  to  place  in  these  arms,  and  coula  neither 
eat,  dress,  or  mind  anything  for  feeding  and  tend- 
ing you  a  weakly  chiid,  and  shedding  tears  whea 
the  convulsions  you  were  then  troubled  with  r»< 
turned  upon  you.  By  my  care  you  outgrew  them, 
to  throw  away  the  vieor  of  your  youth  in  the 
arms  of  harlots,  and  deny  your  mother  what  ia 
not  yours  to  detain.  Both  your  sisters  are  crying 
to  see  the  passion  which  1  smother;  but  if^yoa 
please  to  go  on  thus  like  a  ^utlemau  of  the  town, 
and  forget  all  regards  to  yourself  and  family,  I 
shall  immediately  enter  upon  your  estate  for  Ihe 
arrear  due  to  me,  and,  wiuiout  one  tear  more,  con- 
temn you  for  forgetting  the  fondness  of  your  mo- 
ther, as  much  as  you  have  the  example  of  your 
father.    O  Frank,  do  I  live  to  omit  writing  myadf, 

**  Your  affectionate  uotnet. 


"A.  T." 

"Madam, 

"  I  will  come  down  to-morrow  and  pay  Um 
money  on  my  knees.  Pray  write  so  no  mors.  ] 
will  take  care  yon  never  snail,  fur  I  will  be  fureve 
hereafter, 

"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

"F.  T." 

"  I  will  bring  down  new  hooda  to^  mr  eiattn 
Pray  let  all  be  forgotten." 
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In  public  waJki  Iti  who  wUl  ddiM  or  linj, 
ril  fUrut  §tMl  through  lUe  In  mj  own  w^. 

It  has  been  from  age  to  age  an  afieclatioD 
love  the  pleasures  of  solitude,  amonff  those  w] 
cannot  possibly  be  supposed  qualifiea  for  paiiii 
life  in  tnat  manner.    Ijiis  people  have  taJEea  i 
from  reading  tlie  many  agreeable  things  wUi 
have  been  written  on  that  sulject,  for  which  we  i 
beholden  to  excellent  persons  who  dcliriitsd 
being  retired,  and  abstracted  from  the  pkaasi 
that  enchant  the  generality  of  tho  world.    Tl 
way  of  life  is  recommendfed  indeed  with  gn 
beauty,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  disposes  I 
reader  for  the  time  to  pleasing  fomtfuUiei< 
negligence  of  the  particular  hurry  ofiife  in  ~*"' 


THB   8PX0TAT0K. 


lie  ia  augagcd,  togetlier  iritk  m  longing  for  tb&t 
■Uto  which  ha  U  chmrmed  vith  in  deaeriptioii. 
Bill  vheu  ire  coiiiudcr  tha  Torld  iUclf,  and  ho^v 
tew  there  un  cmpable  of  a  rrligioua,  Icanied,  or 


BiDKular  ill 

Mlf  likes  1 


w  tiler  the  wij  a  maa  bin 


wartd,  Uiere  ii  duC  a  mui  btcathing  who  dim  nut 
diflcr  from  all  other  inrn  as  much  id  thit  seiiti- 
uenta  of  his  miud  u  the  features  of  hin  facp. 
The  fetieitv  i«,  when  toj  one  ih  m  happj  a>  to 
And  OQt  and  follow  vfast  in  the  proper  lieDt  of  his 
(•BtDi,  and  turn  all  his  eudcavors  to  exert  him- 
mU  accordinK  as  that  prompts  him.  Instead  of 
lUa,  which  is  an  intioceot  metliad  of  eujojing  a 
man'a  belf,  and  turuing;  out  uf  the  nneral  tracks 
whcreiD  Jon  hav(  crowds  of  rivals,  Oiere  are  those 
vho  panue  their  own  war  out  of 
apirit  of  coDlTsdirtiun.    Thete  mv 


:;  and  alTeet  lo 
Notb  an  iD*iolable  constjuicT  in  matters  of  do 
nuiwr  of  moment  Thus  Mmetimra  an  old  fel- 
iowih^lvearlhiA  or  that  aortof  cutin  hJBclotheii 
with  ^resl  inCepritj,  n-bile  all  tlie  rmt  of  the  world 
tn  degenerated  into  Ijultong,  pucketa,  and  Kfops 
BBknown  to  their  aneeators.  As  inatEuiBeant  as 
•rai  this  is.  if  it  were  searched  to  the  bottom,  vuu 
Mritfpi  would  find  it  not  sincere,  bnl  that  he  ia 
IB  the  faahion  in  his  heart,  and  holds  out  from 
Bwn  obstinacj.  But  I  am  running  from  mj  in- 
hsded  purpoae,  which  was  to  celebrate  a  certain 
PaRienlar  mauner  of  passing  awa;  life,  in  cuutra- 
OictioB  to  111)  Dijui,  but  wilh  a  resululion  to  cnn- 
but  DOiie  of  Ilie  eiorbitanl  desiren  1>T  wliich 
olhere  are  enilaTcd.  The  best  way  of  si-paraling 
a  man's  self  fruin  ilie  world,  is  to  give  up  the  de- 
aire  of  being  known  1o  it.  After  a  man  has  pnt. 
■arved  his  iuoocencc,  and  performed  all  duties  in- 
CUobnit  upon  biiu,  his  lime  spent  in  his  own  way 
hwhat  makex  liis  life  Jitfur  from  that  of  a  slave. 
It  they  who  affiTt  show  and  pomp  knew  how 
nanj  of  their  npucbUurs  deridt-d  their  trivial 
' — -f,  ibKf  would  tie  very  mneb  leas  claleO,  sud 


hare  an  iiielinalion  to  eiaminu  the  merit  of  all 
tbtj  hA**  to  do  with;  th«y  would  soon  find  out 
(btt  then  are  many  who  niuhe  ■%>■  re  beliiw  what 
lk«ir  fiHtune  or  merit  entitles  Ibem  to,  out  of  mere 
afaoieo.  and  au  elegant  desire  of  ease  and  discn- 
cumbrwice.  Il  would  look  like  romance  to  tell 
nHi  in  ttiiii  ase.  of  an  old  nian  who  is  conteiiled 
Is  paMi  for  a  huuKirist.  and  one  who  does  not  uti- 
derst«iid  tlie  fij^rt'  he  uuKht  to  make  in  the  world, 
while  h^  live*  in  n  lod^ng  of  ten  sliitliiigs  a' 
Wsek  with  only  one  servant;  while  he  dresHes 
UmMlf  acoirdirig  to  the  neoKOii  in  cloth  or  in 
■nff.  and  liax  no  ime  necesfary  attention  lo  any- 
thing  but  the  bell  whrcii  calls  to  prayers  twice  a 
4ay;  1  say  it  would  l»ok  like  a  fable  to  report 
tut  this  nntleman  (riven  away  all  which  is  the 
arsplua  la  a  ^reul  fortune  by  SMret  methods  lo 
Mha  loen.  If  he  has  not  the  pomp  of  a  niimpr- 
MB  tfrniii,  Kud  or  pnifimivrH  of  service  to  liira,  he 
kat  t^nry  day  he  lives  the  conscience  tlint  the 
aUow.   the    fatherless,    the   mourner,  and    the 


n^< 


r,  bJes 


mal  Biv. 


iple  of  his  own  eonditi 


nilfl  make  him,  foi 


I  keeps  to  himM>rf  much  more  than  he 
vaata,  md  gives  a  vast  refuse  of  his  superfluities 
I <  __g  bearen,  and  by  freaing  oUMta  from 


the  tcmptationa  of  worldlj  want,  to  cany  a  icti- 
nuo  witl)  him  thither. 

Of  all  men  who  affect  living  in  aparticular  way, 
neit  to  this  admirable  character,  I  am  the  moat 
enamored  of  Irua,  whose  condition  will  not  admit 
of  such  largesses,  and  who  perbapa  would  not  ba 
capable  of  making  them  if  it  were.  Irua.  thouKk 
lie  is  now  turned  of  fifty,  has  not  appeared  in  Um 
world  in  his  real  character  since  Gve-and-twan^, 
at  which  age  he  ran  out  a  small  patrimony, 
and  spent  some  lime  after  with  rakea  who  bad 
lived  upon  him.  A  course  of  ten  yean  time  paaa- 
ed  in  all  the  little  alleya,  by patbs,  and  sometimoa 
open  taverns  aud  streets  of  this  town,  gava  Inia  ■ 
perfect  skill  in  Judging'  of  tha  inclinationa  of 
mankind,  and  acting  accordingly.  He  serioualj 
CDLiHidered  he  was  poor,  and  the  general  horror 
which  most  men  have  of  all  who  are  in  that  con- 
dition. Ims  Judged  very  rightly,  tliat  while  ha 
could  keep  his  povHty  a  secret,  be  should  Dot  fed 
the  weight  of  it;  be  improved  this  thought  into 
an  affectation  of  cloarueas  and  covet ousneaa. 
Upon  this  one  principle  he  rceolved  lo  govern  hia 
future  life ;  and  in  the  thirty-siith  year  of  hia 
age  he  repaired  to  Long-lane,  and  looked  upon 
several  dresses  which  bung  there  deserted  by  their 
first  maaters,  and  expof«d  to  the  purcliase  uf  the 
t>vst  bidder.  At  ibis  place  he  exchanged  his  gay 
bhabbineas  of  clothes  fit  fur  a  much  younger  man, 
to  warm  ones  that  would  bo  decent  for  a  much 
older  one.  Irus  came  out  thoroughly  equipped 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  little  oaken  cane,  in  the 
foim  of  a  substantial  man  that  did  not  mind  hia 
drcHS,  turued  o[  fifty.  He  hod  at  Ibis  lime  fifty 
pouiidu  in  ready  money:  and  in  this  habit,  with 
l)ii!<  fortune,  lie  look  Lis  pnisent  lodging  in  St 

widow,  who  watibeH,  aud  can  cIinr-stBrch  his 
liBiids.  From  that  lime  tu  this  he  has  kept  tlie 
nisin  stock,  without  alteration  under  or  over  to  tha 
value  of  five  pounds.  He  left  off  all  his  old  ac- 
quaintance tu  a  man,  and  all  his  arts  of  life,  ex- 
cvpt  the  piny  of  bnckganiiuon,  upon  which  ha 
hss  more  Lhau  borne  bis  charKes,  Iriis  has,  ever 
since  he  came  into  this  neighborhood,  given  all 
the  iiitiniiLlions  he  skillfully  could  of  bein^  a 
clow  hunks  worth  moiiey:  nobody  comes  to  visit 
him,  hu  receives  no  letters,  and  tells  his  money 
morning  and  evening.  He  lias  from  the  publie 
papers  a  knowledge  of  what  generally  passcSi 
shuns  all  discourses  of  money,  but  sliruL'S  hia 
shoulder*  when  yoii  talk  of  securities;  liu  denies 
bis  being  rich,  with  the  atr  which  all  do  who  ara 
vain  of  beintc  so.  He  is  the  oracle  of  ■  neiglibor- 
ing  Justice  ul  the  jicacc,  who  meets  him  at  tha 
coHee-house;  the  hupes  that  what  he  has  must 
come  U>  somebody,  and  that  he  baa  no  heirs,  bava 
that  clli-ct  wherever  be  is  known,  that  lie  has  every 
day  thm  or  four  invitations  to  dine  at  different 
places,  which  he  K^nerally  lakes  care  tu  chouse  in 
'  a  Rianner  as  not  to  seem  inclined  to  tha 
r  man.  All  tliu  young  men  respect  him,  aud 
aay  he  is  Just  the  same  man  he  was  wheu  lliey 
were  buys.  Hu  uses  no  arlifire  in  tlie  world,  but 
makes  use  of  men's  designs  upon  him  to  get  a 
laintenancc  out  of  lliem.  Thii  ho  carries  on  by 
certain  peevishness  {which  he  acts  verv  well), 
■at  THi  one  would  believe  could  pusailiiy  enter 
..ito  the  head  of  a  poor  fcliow.  His  mien,  hia 
dress,  hia  carriage,  and  his  language,  are  such, 
'*  -'  70U  would  be  ut  a  loss  tu  piess  whether  in 
Lclive  part  uf  his  life  be  had  been  a  sensible 
■n.  or  sdiolar  that  knew  llie  world.  These 
are  the  great  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Inis,  and 
thus  does  ba  pass  away  his  days  a  stranger  to 
mankind;  aud  at  bis  death,  the  wutat  Ih^  will 
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be  said  of  him  will  be,  tliat  he  got  hj  every  man 
who  had  cxpectalioue  from  him,  more  than  he 
had  to  leave  aim. 

1  have  an  inclination  to  print  the  following  let- 
tern  ;  for  1  have  heard  the  author  of  them  has  some- 
where or  other  seen  me,  and  by  an  excellent  facul- 
ty in  mimicry  my  oorfespundents  tell  me  he  can 
aasume  my  air,  and  give  my  taciturnity  a  slyness 
which  diverts  more  Uuui  anything  I  could  say  if 
I  were  present.  Thus  1  am  glad  my  silenee  is 
atoned  lor  to  the  ^^ood  company  in  town.  He  has 
carried  his  skill  in  imitation  so  far,  as  to  have 
forged  a  letter  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in  such 
a  manner,  that  any  one  but  1,  who  am  thorough- 
ly acquainted  witn  him,  would  have  taken  it  for 
genuine. 

"  Ha.  SFECTAToa, 

"Having  observed  in  Lilly's  grammar  how 
■weetly  Bacchus  and  Apollo  run  in  a  verse;  I  have 
(to  prc8crve  the  amity  between  them)  called  in 
Bacchus  to  the  aid  of  my  profession  of  the  thea- 
ter. So  that  while  some  iicople  of  qualitv  are  be- 
apeakiiig  plays  of  me  to  be  acted  on  sucn  a  day, 
and  others,  nogshcads  for  their  houses  against 
■uch  a  time;  I  ain  wholly  employed  in  the  agree- 
able service  of  wit  and  wine.  Sir,  I  have  sent 
you  Sir  Itoger  de  Ckivcrlcy's  letter  to  me,  which 
pray  comply  with  in  favor  of  the  Bumper  Tavern. 
6e  kind,  for  you  know  a  player's  utmost  pride  is 
the  approbation  of  the  Spectator. 

**  1  am  your  admirvr,  tliough  unknown, 

"RiCHAan  KarcouaT." 

"  TO  MR.  ESTCOURT. 
"at  bib  houbx  in  covkmt-gardkn. 

Coverley,  December  10th,  1711. 


« 


"Old  Oomical  Onx, 

"  The  hogsheads  of  neat  port  came  safe,  and 
have  gotten  ihoc  g(K>d  reputation  in  these  parts; 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear,  that  a  fellow  who  has  been 
laying  out  his  money  ever  since  he  was  bom,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  wine,  has  bethought  himself 
of  joining  profit  and  pleasure  together.  Our  sex- 
ton (poor  man),  having  ntceived  strength  from  thy 
wine  since  his  fit  of  the  gout,  is  hugely  taken 
with  it;  he  says  it  is  given  by  nature  for  the  use 
of  families,  and  that  no  steward *s  table  can  be 
without  it;  that  it  strengthens  digestion,  excludes 
surfeits,  fevers,  and  physic;  which  green  wines 
of  any  kind  cannot  do.  Pray  |^*t  a  pure  snug 
rt>om,  and  I  hope  next  term  to  help  to  fill  your 
Bumper  with  our  people  of  the  club ;  but  you 
must  have  no  bells  stirring  when  the  Spectator 
comes;  I  forbore  ringing  to  dinner  while  he  was 
down  with  me  in  the  country.  Thank  you  for 
the  little  hams  and  Portugal  onions :  pray  keep 
■ome  always  by  you.  You  know  my  sujiper  is 
only  ^[ood  Cheshire  cheese,  best  mustard,  a  golden 

gippiii,  attended  with  a  pipe  of  John  Sly's  best, 
ir  Harry  has  stolen  all  your  songs,  and  telU  the 
ttory  of  tlie  5th  of  Novuinber  to  perfection. 

"  Yours  to  serve  you, 

"Rooxa  nx  OovxaLxr." 

"  We  have  lost  old  John  siiioo  yoa  were  here." 
T.  .  ^ 
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IHznrit  e  maltb  sHquis,  qnU  vinis  In  uigiiM 
A4ik:i*'  ct  rsbids  tndls  ovito  InpM. 

Ora^  lit  Art.  Am.,  M^ 

But  foae  ezdaim:  Wlut  fimuy  mki  your  mlndf 
Would  rou  increaM  the  craft  of  womankind  7 
Teach  thorn  imw  wiles  and  ut*7    Ab  well  yoa  nuj 
In«tnict  a  make  to  bite,  or  wolf  to  fnj^   OoaoBxn. 

O.VK  of  the  fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
has  defined  a  woman  to  be  an  animal  tuat  delighu 
in  fiuery.  1  have  alreadv  treated  of  the  sex  in 
two  or  three  papers,  conformably  to  this  defini- 
tion; and  have  in  particular  observed,  that  in  all 
affes  they  have  been  more  careful  than  the  men  to 
aaom  that  part  of  the  head  which  we  genendlj 
call  the  outside. 

This  observation  is  lo  very  notorious,  that  when 
in  ordinary  discourse  we  say  a  man  has  a  fine 
head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good  head,  we  expreta  our* 
selves  metaphorically,  and  speak  in  relation  tohia 
understanding ;  whereas  wnen  we  say  of  a  wo- 
man, site  has  a  fine,  a  long,  or  a  good  head,  wn 
speak  only  in  relation  to  her  com  mode. 

It  is  observed  among  birds,  that  nature  hat  la- 
vished all  her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  veij 
often  appears  in  a  most  beautiful  head-dreM ; 
whether  it  be  a  crest,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathen, 
or  a  natural  little  plume,  erected  like  a  kind  of 
pinnacle  on  the  very  top  of  the  head.  Aa  Natnra 
on  the  contrary  has  poured  out  her  charma  in  thn 
greatest  abunaance  upon  the  female  part  of  onr 
species,  so  they  are  very  asaiduoua  in  b^towing 
upon  themselves  the  finest  nmiturea  of  art.  The 
peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  diapUj  half 
the  colors  that  appear  in  the  garments  of  a  firitiah 
lady,  when  ahe  is  dressed  either  for  a  ball  or  • 
birthday. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The  ladiat 
have  been  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  moaltinf 
season  with  regard  to  that  part  of  their  dresL 
having  cast  ^eat  quantities  of  ribbon,  lace,  and 
cambric,  and  in  some  measure  reduced  that  pait 
of  tlie  human  figure  to  the  beautiful  globular  ferais 
which  is  natural  to  it.  We  have  for  a  great  white 
expected  what  kind  of  ornament  would  be  aobati- 
tuted  in  the  place  of  those  antiquated  rnmmndoi- 
Our  female  projectors  were  all  the  last  suramor  so 
taken  up  with  Uie  improvement  of  their  petlieoata* 
that  they  had  not  time  to  attend  to  anytninff  else; 
but  having  at  length  sufficiently  adomeu  their 
lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their  thoughts 
upon  the  other  extremity,  as  well  remembering 
the  old  kitchen  proverb,  "that  if  you  light  the  fin 
at  both  ends,  the  middle  will  shift  for  itself." 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation  by  a  sigfal 
which  I  lately  met  with  at  the  opera.  As  I  was 
standing  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  box,  I  took  noties 
of  a  little  cluster  of  women  sitting  together  in  tht 
prettiest  colored  hood  that  I  ever  saw.  One  of 
them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  another  phi* 
lomot;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  color,  and  ths 
fifth  of  a  pale  ^rcen.  I  looked  with  as  muek 
pleasure  uimu  this  little  party-colored  assembly^ 
aa  upon  a  bed  of  tulips,  and  did  not  know  at  firat 
whether  it  might  not  be  an  embassy  of  Indian 
queens;  but  upon  my  going  about  into  the  piti 
and  taking  them  in  front,  fwas  immediately  an> 
deceived,  and  saw  so  much  beauty  in  every  fae% 
that  I  found  tliem  all  to  be  English.  Sucn  sjes 
and  lipa,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  could  be  the  growth 
of  no  other  country.  The  complexion  of  their 
faces  hindered  me  from  observing  any  further  the 
color  of  their  hoods,  though  1  could  ea>iily  perceive, 
by  that  unspeakable  satisfaction  which  appeared 
in  their  looks,  that  their  own  thoughts  weft 
wholly  taken  up  on  those  pret^  omamenta  thflj 
wore  upon  their  heads. 
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I  Boi  informed  tluit  thid  fashion  Bpreads  daily, 
iDiomuch  that  the  Wliig  and  Tory  ladies  begiu 
alnadjr  to  hang  out  different  coIoth,  and  to  show 
tlieir  principles  in  their  head-dress.  Nay,  if  I 
mmy  believe  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  Uiere  is 
a  certain  old  coquette  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
intends  to  appear  very  suddenly  in  a  rainbow 
hood,  like  the  Iris  in  Dryden's  Virgil,  not  ques- 
lioning  but  that  among  such  a  variety  of  colors 
•he  shall  have  a  charm  for  every  heart. 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values  himself 
upon  his  great  insight  into  gallantry,  tells  me, 
that  he  can  already  guess  at  tuo  humor  a  lady  is 
in  by  her  hood,  as  the  courtiers  of  Morocco  know 
the  disposition  of  their  present  emperor  by  the 
eolor  oi  the  dress  which  iie  puts  on.  When  Me- 
larinda  wraps  her  head  in  flame  color,  her  heart  is 
Mi  upon  execution.  When  she  covers  ii  with  pur- 
ple, I  would  not,  says  he,  advise  her  lover  to  ap- 
proach her;  but  if  she  appears  in  white,  it  is 
peace,  and  ho  may  hand  her  out  of  her  box  with 
■afety. 

Will  informs  me  likewise,  that  these  hoods  may 
be  used  as  signals.  Why  else,  says  he,  docs  Cor- 
nelia always  put  on  a  black  hood  when  her  hus- 
band is  gone  into  the  country? 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb's  dreams  of  gal- 
lantfT.  For  my  own  part,  1  impute  this  diversity 
ef  eolors  in  the  hoods  to  the  diversity  of  com- 
plexion in  the  faces  of  my  pretty  countrywomen. 
Ovid,  in  his  Art  of  Love,  has  given  some  precepts 
■a  to  this  particular,  though  I  find  tliey  are  diner- 
^it  from  taoRo  which  prevail  among  the  moderns. 
He  leoommends  a  red  striped  silk  to  the  pale  com- 
plexion;  white  to  the  brown,  and  dark  to  the  fair. 
On  tlie  contrary,  mj  friend  Will,  who  pretends  to 
be  a  greater  master  in  this  art  than  Ovid,  tells  me, 
that  uie  palest  features  look  the  most  agreeable  in 
vhtte  aarcenet;  that  a  face  which  is  over -flushed 
wpean  to  advantage  in  the  deepest  scarlet;  and 
mt  tiw  darkest  complexion  is  not  a  little  allevia- 
ted br  a  black  hood.  In  short,  he  is  for  losing 
the  color  of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood,  as  a  fire 
bams  dimly,  and  a  caudle  goes  half  out  in  the 
light  of  the  sun.  "This,"  says  he,  ''your  Ovid 
|mM»lf  had  hinted,  where  he  trc^ats  of  those  mat- 
tm%,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  blue-water  nymphs 
aie  dreesed  in  sky -colored  garments;  and  that  Au- 
lera,  who  always  appears  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
■an,  IB  robed  in  saffron." 

WlMther  these  his  'observations  arc  justly 
monded  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  have  often  known 
UBi,  as  w«  have  stood  together  behind  the  ladies, 
praise  or  dispraise  the  complexion  of  a  face  which 
ae  never  saw,  from  observing  the  color  of  her 
hood,  and  [he]  has  been  very  seldom  out  in  these 
Uagoeaeee. 

A«  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  honor 
nd  improvement  of  the  fair  sex,  I  cannot  con- 
dode  tnis  paper  without  an  exhortation  to  the 
British  ladies,  that  they  would  excel  the  women 
ef  ill  otiier  nations  as  nmch  in  virtue  and  good 
ienae  as  they  do  in  beauty;  which  they  may  cer- 
tainly do,  if  th«y  will  be  as  industrious  to  cultivate 
their  minds  as  they  are  to  adorn  their  bodies.  In 
the  meanwhile  1  shall  reconiinend  to  their  most 
Mrioaa  oonsideratiou  the  saying  of  an  old  Greek 
poit: 

Yhm  mlndt  not  the  drtM,  adorneth  woman. 

C. 
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Id  vero  est,  quod  ego  nUhi  pato  iwlmuiom 
Me  rqiwriMe,  quomodo  edoleecentuliu 
MeTetncnm  Ingenla  et  moren  poauli  Doeeete ; 
llsture  at  cum  oogaorit)  perpetno  odorit. 

Tnu  Ifian.,  act,  v,  ae.  4. 

Thifl  I  eoncelTe  to  be  my  maater-pieoe,  that  I  hsve  di^ 
eoTeiwl  how  inezperiencod  youth  may  detect  the  artifices 
of  bad  women,  and  by  knowing  them  early,  detest  them  lbr> 
orer. 

No  vice  or  wickedness  which  people  fall  into 
from  indulgence  to  desires  which  are  natural  to  all^ 
ought  to  place  them  below  the  compassion  of  the 
virtuous  part  of  the  world :  which  indeed  ofteu 
makes  me  a  little  apt  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
their* virtue,  who  are  too  warmly  provoked  at 
other  people's  personal  sins.  The  unlawful  com- 
merce of  the  sexes  is  of  all  others  the  hardest  to 
avoid;  and  yet  there  is  no  one  which  you  shall 
hear  the  rigider  part  of  womankind  speak  of  with 
so  little  mercy.  It  is  very  certain  tnat  a  modest 
woman  cannot  abhor  the  ureach  of  chastitv  too 
much;  but  pray  let  her  hate  ii  for  herself,  ana  only 
pity  it  in  others.  Will  Honeycomb  calls  these 
over-offended  ladies,  the  outrageously  virtuous. 

I  do  not  design  to  fall  upon  failures  in  general, 
with  relation  to  the  gift  of  chastity,  but  at  present 
only  enter  upon  that  large  field,  and  begin  with 
the  consideration  of  poor  and  public  whores.  The 
other  evening,  passing  along  near  Covent-garden, 
I  was  jogged  on  the  eloow  as  I  turned  into  the  pi- 
axza,  on  the  right  hand  coming  out  of  James- 
street,  by  a  slim  joung  ^irl  of  about  seventeen, 
who  witn  a  pert  air  asked  me  if  I  was  for  a  pint 
of  wine.  I  do  not  know  but  I  should  have  in- 
dulged my  curiosity  in  having  some  chat  with 
her,  but  tiiat  I  am  informed  the  man  of  the  Bum- 
per knows  me;  and  it  would  haw  made  a  story 
for  him  not  very  ameable  to  some  part  of  my 
writings,  though  I  nave  in  others  so  frequently 
said,  that  I  am  wholly  unconcerned  in  an^  scene 
1  am  in  but  merely  as  a  Spectator.  This  impedi- 
ment being  in  my  way,  we  stf>od  under  one  of  the 
arches  by  twilight;  and  there  I  could  observe  as 
exact  features  as  I  had  ever  sven,  the  most  agreea- 
ble shape,  the  finest  neck  and  bosom,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  person  of  a  woman  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. She  affected  to  allure  me  with  a  forc<.>d  want- 
onness in  her  look  and  air;  but  I  saw  it  checked 
with  hunger  and  cold :  her  eyes  wore  wan  and 
eager,  her  dress  thin  and  tawdry,  her  mien  genteel 
and  childish.  This  strange  figure  gave  me  much 
anguish  of  heart,  and  to  avoid  being  seen  with 
her,  I  went  away,  but  could  not  forbear  giving  her 
a  crown.  The  poor  thine  sighed,  courtsied,  and 
with  a  blessing  expressed  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, tunied  from  me.  This  creature  is  wliat 
they  call  *'  newly  come  upon  the  town,"  but  who, 
falling  I  suppose  into  cruel  hands,  was  left  in  the 
first  month  from  her  dishonor,  and  exposed  to 
pass  through  the  hands  and  discipline  of  one  of 
those  hags  of  hell  whom  wc  call  bawds.  But  lest 
I  should  grow  too  sudden Iv  grave  on  tiiis  subject, 
'  and  be  myself  outrageously  good,  I  nhall  turn  to 
a  scene  in  one  of  Fletcher's  plays,  where  this  cha- 
racter is  drawn,  and  the  ecoiKiiny  of  whoredom 
most  admirably  dwcribed.     The  passage  J  would 

5oint  to  is  in  the  third  scene  of  Jie  s(H*ond  act  of 
"he  Humonut  Lieutenant.  Leucippe,  who  is  agent 
for  the  king's  lust,  and  bawds  ul  Uie  same  time 
for  the  whole  court,  is  very  pleasantly  introduced, 
reading  her  minutes  as  a  person  of  business,  with 
two  maids,  her  under-secretaries,  taking  instruc- 
tions at  a  table  before  her.  Her  women,  both 
tliose  under  her  present  tutelage,  and  those  which 
she  is  laying  wait  for,  are  alphabetically  set  down 
in  her  book;  and  ae  the  is  looking  over  the  letter 
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0  in  a  muttering  roiot,  u  if  betWMn  tolUoqnj 
And  HpAking  out,  she  says, 

Eer  maidenliMd  will  yMd  ■•:  lit  mmwmnam ; 

Bha  b  not  flftsen  tlwy  nj ;  for  hn  camfi^Mioo— 

C3oe,  Cioe,  Cloe,  han  I  b»T«  Iwr, 

Cloe,  tke  daughter  of  a  cooniry  Kentleman ; 

lUrr  am  upon  flftecn.    Now  her  oonplezfcm^ 

A  loretT  bnywn;  here  *tifl;  ejM  black  and  rolHii^ 

Hm  body  naatly  built ;  »)m  itrikea  a  lute  well ; 

Hnffs  moiit  entHngly.    Tbeee  belpi  oonalder'd, 

ner  maUcnbrad  will  amount  to  Knne  three  hundred, 

Or  three  hundred  and  fifty  ctowuk  'twill  bear  It  handeomely; 

Her  iktlier'ii  poor,  M>me  little  share  deducted, 

Tb  boy  him  a  hunting  nag  , 

The  creatures  are  very  well  instructed  in  the 
•ircumstances  and  manners  of  all  who  are  any 
▼ay  related  to  the  fair  one  whom  they  have  a  de- 
sign upon.  As  Cloe  is  to  be  purchased  with  350 
crowns,  and  the  fatlicr  taken  off  with  a  pad;  the 
merchaiit'M  wife  next  to  her,  who  abounds  in 
plenty,  is  not  to  have  downright  money,  but  the 
mercenary  part  of  her  mind  is  engaged  with  a  pre- 
sent of  plate  and  a  little  ambition.  She  is  made 
to  underritaiid  that  it  is  a  man  of  quality  who  dies 
for  her.  The  examination  of  a  young  girl  for 
business,  and  the  crying  down  her  value  for  being 
a  slight  thing,  together  with  every  other  circum- 
stance in  the  hccne,  are  inimitably  excellent,  and 
have  the  tnic  spirit  of  comedv;  though  it  were  to 
be  wished  the  autlior  had  added  a  circumstance 
which  should  make  Lcucippe's  business  more 
odious. 

It  must  not  bo  thought  a  digression  from  my  in- 
tended ftp<K:ulatioii.  to  talk  of  bawds  in  a  dis- 
course ufkiu  wenches :  for  a  woman  of  tlie  town  is 
not  thoroughly  and  pro|>erly  such,  without  having 

S>ne  through  the  education  of  one  of  these  houses, 
ut  the  conipuHsionate  case  of  very  many  is,  that 
they  are  taken  into  such  hands  without  any  the 
leant  suspicion,  previous  temptation,  or  admoni- 
tion to  wnal  place  they  are  going.    The  last  wei>k 

1  went  to  an  inn  in  the  citv  to  inquire  for  some 
provittiuns  which  were  sent  by  a  wagon  out  of  the 


in  future  disconrses,  I  niut  ▼ntave  myMlf,  irhk 
my  friend  Will,  into  the  haunts  of  beauty  and  gal 
lantiy;  from  pampered  viee  in  the  habitation!  of 
the  wealthy,  to  distressed  indigent  wiekedBon 
expelled  the  harbors  of  the  brothd. — T. 


the  chamlx'rlain  had  looked  over  hin  parcels,  I 
heard  an  old  and  young  voice  repeating  the  ques- 
tions and  re^pondcs  of  the  church-catechism.  I 
thouglit  it  no  ureat:]!  of  good  manners  to  peep  at  a 
crevice,  an<l  look  in  at  people  so  well  employed; 
but  who  should  I  see  tiiere  but  the  most  artful 
procures^  iu  town,  examining  a  most  beautiful 
country  girl,  who  hail  come  up  in  the  same  wagon 
with  niy  thingK,  "  whether  she  wsis  well  educated, 
oould  mrbt'or  playing  the  wanton  with  servants 
and  idle  fellows,  of  which  this  town,  says  she,  is 
too  full."  At  the  same  time,  "whether  she  knew 
Wiough  of  breeding,  as  that  if  a  'squire  or  a  gt.>n- 
tlenian,  or  one  thai  was  her  betters,  should  give 
her  a  civil  salute,  she  could  courtesy  and  be  hum- 
ble neveilheless."  Her  innocent  "forsooths, 
yeses,  and't  please  yous,  and  she  would  do  her 
endeavor,"  moved  the  grK>d  old  lady  to  take  her 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  country  bumpkin,  her  bro- 
ther, and  hire  her  for  lier  own  niaiu.  I  staid  till 
I  saw  tliem  nil  march  out  to  take  coach;  the  bro- 
ther loftdtrd  with  a  great  cheese,  he  prevailed  upon 
her  to  take  for  her  civilities  to  his  sister.  This 
poor  creature's  fate  is  not  far  off  that  of  hers 
whom  I  spoke  of  above;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, but  afuT  she  has  l)een  long  enough  a  prey  to 
lust,  she  will  lie  delivered  uver  to  famine.  The 
ironical  commendation  of  the  industry  and  cha- 
rity of  those  antiquated  ladies,  these  directors  of 
sin,  after  they  can  no  longer  commit  it,  makes  up 
the  beauty  of  the  inimitable  dedication  to  the 
Plain-Dealer,  and  is  a  master-piece  of  raillery  on 
this  vice.  But  to  understand  all  the  purlieus  of 
tkia  game  the  batter,  and  to  illustrate  this  subject 
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Cedite  Romaai  ■eri|»ions,  eaditt  OraU. 

Psonar.  U.  ftt,  Ub-  S,  vnr.  M. 

Glre  l^laee,  ye  Boman  and  ya  Oreciaa  wita. 

THxas  is  nothing  in  nature  so  irksome  aa  fpen^ 
ral  discourses,  especially  when  they  turn  chioflj 
upon  words.  For  this  reason  I  snail  wave  tht 
discussion  of  that  point  which  was  started  soma 
years  since,  whether  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may 
be  called  an  heroic  poem  ?  Those  who  will  not 
sive  it  that  title,  may  call  it  (if  they  please)  ft 
divine  poem.  It  wul  be  sufficient  to  its  per* 
fection,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties  of  the  high* 
est  kind  of  poetry :  and  as  for  those  who  allege  it 
is  not  an  heroic  poem,  they  advance  no  more  to 
the  diminution  of  it,  than  if  they  should  say 
Adam  is  not  JEneas,  nor  Eve  Helen. 

1  shall  tlicrefore  examine  it  by  the  mle  of  cpio 
poetry,  and  see  whether  it  falls  short  of  the  Uiad 
or  ^neid,  in  the  beauties  which  are  essential  to 
that  kind  of  writing.  The  first  thins  to  be  con- 
sidered in  an  epic  poem  is  the  fa^,  which  it 
perfect  or  imperfect,  according  aa  the  actioa 
wliich  it  relates  is  more  or  less  so.  This  actioii 
should  have  three  qualifications  in  it.  First,  it 
should  be  but  one  action.  Secondly,  it  ehooU 
be  an  entire  action;  and  Thirdly,  it  should  be  0 
great  action.  To  consider  the  action  of  the  Iliad. 
i£ncid,  and  Paradise  Lost,  in  these  three  serenf 
lights.  Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  hit 
action,  hastens  into  the  midst  of  things,  aa  Horaei 
has  observed.  Had  he  g^ne  up  to  Leda'a  egg,  oi 
begun  much  later,  even  at  the  rape  of  Helen,  oi 


country;  and  as  I  waited  iu  one  of  the  boxes  till'  \tui  investing  of  Troy,  it  is  manifest  that  the  otWT 


of  (he  poem  would  have  been  a  series  of  semd 
actions.    He  therefore  opens  his  poem  with  the 
discord  of  his  princes,  and  artfully  interveavetk 
in  the  several  succeeding  parts  of  it,  an  account 
of  evcrvthing  material  which  relates  to  thcmt 
and  had  passed  before  that  fatal  dissenaioo.    Aftsi 
the  some  manner  iEneas  makes  his  firat  appear- 
ance in  the  Tvrrhene  sCas,  and  within  sight  of 
Italy,  because  t'^e  action  proposed  to  be  celMnated 
was  that  of  his  settling  nimself  in  TiafJnm.    Bnl 
because  it  was  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know 
what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  in  the  preceding  parts  of  his  voyage,  Viinl 
makes  his  hero  relate  it  by  way  ofepiaoSe  in  wl 
second  and  third  books  of  the  JSneid.    The  oon< 
tents  of  botli  which  books  come  before  those  of 
the  first  book  in  the  thread  of  the  stoiy,  thouf^ 
for  preserving  this  unity  of  action   tbt^  foUos 
them  in  the  disposition  of  the  poem.     Milton,  if 
imitation  of  tliese  two  great  poets,  opens  his  Ps 
radise  Lost  with  an  infernal  council  plotting  th 
fall  of  man,  which  is  the  action  he  proposed  li 
celebrate ;  and  as  for  those  great  actiona,  whid 
preceded  in  point  of  time,  the  battle  of  the  aogdi 
and  the  creation  of  the  world  (which  would  Eav 
entirely  destroyed    the    unity  of   the    princrpi 
action,  had  he  related  them  in  the  same  order  tni 
thev  happened),  he  cast  them  in  the  fifth,  aizt) 
ana  seventh   books,  by  way  of  episode  to  th 
noble  poi'm. 

Aristotle  himself  allows,  that  Homer  has  n 
thing  to  boast  of  as  to  the  unity  of  his  (ahl 
though  at  the  same  time  tliat  great  critic  and  fh 
loBopher  endeavored  to  palliate  this  impeifsetic 
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In  tin  Qreek  poet,  bf  imputing  it  in  florae  measure  |  reprehend  Virgil's  simile  of  the  top,  and  maaj 
to  the  yerj  nature  of  an  epic  poem.  Some  have  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Iliaa,  as  liable  to 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  iEneid  also  labors  in  any  censure  in  this  particular;  but  I  think  we 
this  particular,  and  ha^  Epimidea  which  may  be  |  may  sav,  without  dcrogaling  from  thoMe  wonder- 
looked  npon  as  excrescences  rather  than  as  parts  ■  ful  performances,  that  there  is  an  unquestionable 
of  the  action.  On  the  contrary,  the  poem  which  magnificence  in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
we  have  now  under  our  consideration,  hath  no  '  indeed  a  much  greater  than  could  have  beon 
other  episodes  than  such  as  naturally  arise  from  formed  upon  any  pagan  system. 
the  Bubjeet,  and  ^et  is  filled  with  such  a  multi-  But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatness  of  the  action, 
tade  of  astonishing  incidents,  that  it  gives  us  does  not  only  mean  that  it  should  be  ffreat  in  its  na- 
at  the  same  time  a  pleasure  of  the  jp^atest  variety  ;  turc,  but  also  in  its  duration,  or  in  other  words,  that 
And  of  the  greatest  simplicity ;  untfbrm  in  its  na-  i  it  should  have  a  due  length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we 


the  Roman  empire,  has  described  the  birth  of  its  '  cannot  appear  perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  siffht 
great  rival,  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth ;  Mil-  j  takes  it  m  at  once,  and  has  only  a  confused  idea 
ton,  with  the  like  art  in  his  poem  on  the  fall  of  :  of  the  whole,  and  not  a  distinct  idea  of  all  its 
inan,  has  related  the  fall  of  those  angels  who  are  -  parts ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  should  suppose  an 
his  pnifessed  enemies.  Beside  the  many  other  -  animal  of  ten  thousand  (urlongs  in  len^lh,  the 
beauties  in  such  an  episode,  its  running  parallel  :  eye  would  be  so  filled  with  a  single  part  ot  it,  that 
with  the  great  action  of  the  poem,  hinders  il  from  :  it  could  not  give  the  mind  an  iuea  of  the  whole, 
breaking  the  unity  so  much  as  another  episiKle  ;  What  these  animals  are  to  the  eye,  a  very  short  or  a 
would  have  done,  that  had  not  so  great  affinity  i  very  lon^  action  would  be  to  the  memory.  The 
with  the  principal  subject.  In  short  this  is  the  I  first  would  be,  as  it  were,  lost  and  swallowed  upbj 
tame  kind  of  beauty  which  the  critics  admire  in  •  it,  and  the  other  difficult  to  be  contained  in  it, 
the  Spanish  Friar,  or  the  Double  Discovery,  where  ,  Homer  and  Virgil  have  shown  their  principal  art 
the  two  difierenc  plots  look  like  counterparts  and  ',  in  this  particular ;  the  action  of  tlic  Iliad,  and  that 
ttoptea  of  one  another.  ;  of  UieixSieid.  were  inihemselves  exceedingly  short. 

The  second  qualification  required  in  the  action  but  are  so  IjeautifuUy  extended  and  diversified  by 
of  an  epic  poem  is,  that  it  should  be  an  entire  the  invention  of  opisode<(,  and  the  machinery  of 
action.    An  action  "        -•        •  »  »      — -•    -»  -  '^'  --—^  -  -»--*  -• 


ill  all  iL<»  parts ;  or  as 
it  consists  of  a  begin 

Xothin^  should  i^o  b^^forc  it,  be  intermixed  with  action  is  enriched  with  such  a  variety  of  ciroum- 
it,  or  follow  after  it,  that  is  not  related  to  it.  As,  ;  stances,  that  1  have  taken  as  much  pleasure  in 
on  tlie  contrary,  no  single  step  should  be  omitted  \  reading  the  contents  of  his  books,  as  in  the  beat  in- 
in  that  just  ancl  rei^ular  process  which  it  must  be  .  vented  story  [  ever  met  with.  It  is  possible,  that 
supposed  to  take  ^om  its  origin  to  its  consuni-  j  the  traditions  on  which  the  Iliad  ana  iEneid  were 
ttiatiuu.  Thus  we  see  the  an^er  of  Achilles  in  i  built,  had  more  circumstances  in  them  than  the 
Its  birth,  its  continuance,  and  efl&:ts ;  and  .^Cneas's  i  history  of  the  fall  of  man.  as  it  is  related  in  Scrip- 
■ettlemrnt  in  Italy  carried  on  through  all  the  op-  ■  ture.    Beside,  it  was  easier  for  Homer  and  Vir- 

¥>8ition8  in  his  way  to  it  both  hv  sea  and  land.  !  gil  to  da«h  the  trnth  with  fictitm,  as  they  were  in 
he  action  in  Milton  excels  (I  tliink)  both  the  '  no  dans;er  of  offending  the  relieion  of  their  coun- 
fonner  in  this  particular:  we  see  it  contrived  |  try  by  it.  But  as  for  Milton, lie  harl  not  only  a 
in  hell,  executed  upon  earth,  and  punislu>d  by  '■  very  few  circumstances  upon  which  to  raise  hia 
Heaven.  The  parts  of  it  are  told  in  the  most  dis-  !  poem,  but  was  al^o  obliged  to  prooetHi  with  the 
tinct  manner,  and  grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  .  greatest  caution  in  cverythinij  that  he  added  out 
most  natural  order.  {  of  his   own   invention.      And   indeed,  notwith- 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epic  poem  is  iia '  sunding  all  the  reKtraint  he  was  under,  he  has 
greatDPSs.  The  anger  of  Achill«'S  was  of  such  '  filled  his  story  with  so  many  surprising  incidents, 
consequence  that  it  embroiled  the  kings  of  (Jreeco. '  which  bear  so  close  an  analogy  with  what  is  de- 
destmyed  the  heroes  of  Troy,  and  engaj^«d  all  '  livered  in  holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing 
the  tfixls  in  factions,  ^mjas's  setllenieilt  in  Italy  |  the  most  delicate  n«ader,  without  giving  offense  to 
proJiiced  the  Cs^mrs  and  gave  birth  to  the  Konian  :  the  most  scrupulous. 

empire.  Milton's  subject  was  still  greater  than  '  The  modern  critics  have  collected  from  several 
cither  of  the  former;  it  does  not  determine  the'  hints  in  the  Iliad  and  ^iieid  the  space  of  time. 
&te  i»f  single  persons  or  nations  ;  but  of  a  whole  '  which  is  taken  up  by  the  action  of  each  of  those 
species.  The  united  p«>wers  of  hell  arc  joiiu^l  |  poe?ns;  but  as  a  (jroat  part  of  Milton's  story  waa 
together  for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  which  |  transacted  in  regions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach 
they  effected  in  part,  and  would  have  completed. ;  of  the  sun  and  the  sphere  of  day,  it  is  impossi- 
kaJ  not  OmnipoUMice  itself  interposfnl.  The  blc  to  ^ntlify  the  reailer  with  such  a  calculation, 
principal  ar.lors  arc  man  in  his  greatest  per-  which  indtHMJ  would  be  more  curious  than  in- 
fection, and  woman  in  her  highest  beauty.  Their  \  stnictive  ;  none  of  the  critics,  cither  ancient  or 
enemif^  are  the  fallen  angels:  the  Me.ssiah  their!  modern,  having  laid  down  rules  to  circumscribe 
friend,  and  the  Almighty  their  protector.  In  !  the  action  of  an  epic  poem  with  any  determined 
diort  everything  that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  '  numbi-r  of  years,  da^s,  or  hours. 
«f  faeinff,  whether  within  the  vertje  of  nature,  or        This  piece  of  criticism   on  Milton's  Paradise 


sut  of  It,  has  a  proper  part  assigned  it  in  this 
admirable  )NM'm. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the 
whole,  but  the  principal  mttinlN*rs,  and  every 
part  uf  them,  shouhl  he  gn>at.  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  say.  that  the  book  of  ^.unes  in  the  i£iiuid, 
ttr  ihat  in  tke  Iliad,  are  not  of  this  nature :  nor  to 


*Tht  cImus  Id  Itallai  b  not  in  the  original  pftper  In  folio. 


Lost  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  following  Satur- 
day's paper. — L. 
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If  IniM  sptns  aeutli 

Narlbiu  horam  tMWhmm.— Hoe.  1  Sat  III,  29. 

nnflt 
For  liTely  hOUm  of  eorpoiml  wit— Cebics. 

It  is  not  that  I  think  I  have  been  more  witty 
than  I  ought  of  late,  that  at  present  I  wholly 
forbear  any  attempts  toward  it;  I  am  of  opinion 
that  I  ought  sometimes  to  lay  before  the  world 
the  plain  letters  of  my  correspondents  in  the  art- 
less dress  in  which  they  hastily  send  them,  that 
the  reader  may  see  I  am  not  accuser  and  judge 
myself,  but  tliat  the  indictment  is  pruperlj  and 
Curly  laid  before  I  proceed  against  the  criminal. 

'*  Me.  Sfectatos, 

"  As  you  are  spectator-general.  I  apply  myself 
to  you  in  the  following  case,  viz:  I  do  not  wear  a 
■word,  but  I  often  divert  myself  at  the  theater, 
where  I  frequently  see  a  set  of  fellows  pull  plain 
people,  by  way  of  humor  or  frolic  by  the  nose, 
upon  frivolous  or  no  occasions.  A  friend  of  mine 
the  other  night  applauding  what  a  graceful  exit 
Mr.Wilks  made,  one  of  those  nose-wringers  over- 
hearing him,  pinched  him  by  the  nose.  I  was 
in  tlie  pit  the  other  night  (when  it  was  very  much 
crowded),  a  gentleman  leaning  upon  mo,  and  very 
heavily,  I  very  civilly  requestea  him  to  remove 
his  hand ;  for  which  he  pulled  mo  by  the  nose. 
I  would  not  resent  it  in  so  public  a  place,  be- 
eause  I  was  unwilline  to  create  a  disturbance; 
but  have  since  reflected  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  is 
unmanly  and  disingenuous,  renders  the  nose- 
puller  odious,  and  makes  the  person  pulled  by 
the  nose  look  little  and  contemptible.  This 
grievance  I  humbly  request  you  would  endeavor 
toradress. 

"  I  am  your  admirer,  etc. 

"  Jamis  Easy." 

''Ma.  Spectatoe, 

"  Your  discourse  of  the  29th  of  December,  *  on 
love  and  marriage,  is  of  so  useful  a  kind,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  adding  my  thoughts  to  yours  on 
this  subject.  Methinks  it  is  a  misfortune,  that  the 
marriage-state,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  adapted 
to  give  us  the  completost  happiness  this  life  is 
capable  of.  should  bo  so  uncomfortable  a  ono  to  so 
many  as  it  daily  proves.  But  the  mischief  gen- 
eralfy  proceeds  from  the  unwise  choice  people 
make  for  themselves,  and  an  expectation  of  nappi- 
ness  from  things  not  capable  of  giving  it.  Nothing 
but  tlie  good  qualities  of  the  person  beloved  can 
be  a  foundation  for  a  love  of  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion; and  whoever  expects  happiness  from  any- 
thini?  but  virtue,  wisaom,  good-humor,  and  a 
aimilitude  of  manners,  will  find  themselves  widely 
mistaken.  But  how  few  are  tiiere  who  seek  after 
these  things,  and  do  not  rather  make  riches  their 
chief,  if  not  Uieir  only  aim?  How  rare  is  it  for  a 
man,  when  ho  eugaj^s  himself  in  the  thoughts  of 
marriage,  to  place  his  hopes  of  having  in  such  a 
woman  a  constant  agreeable  companion?  One 
who  will  divide  his  cares,  and  double  his  joys? 
Who  will  manage  that  share  of  his  estate  he  in- 
trusts to  her  with  care,  with  prudence  and  fru- 
gality, govern  his  house  with  economy  and  dis- 
cretion, and  be  an  ornament  to  himself  and  farailv? 
Where  sh<ill  we  find  the  man  who  looks  out  for 
one  who  places  her  chief  happiness  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  makes  her  duty  her  continual  plea- 
sure? No,  men  rather  seek  for  money  as  the  com- 
plement of  all  their  desires ;  and.  regardless  of 
whit  kind  of  wives  they  take,  they  think  nch^A 
▼ill  be  a  minister  to  all  kind  of  pleasures,  and  en- 


able  them  to  keep  miatreaw,  honei,  hociidi;  to 
drink,  feast,  and  ^me  with  (heir  companions,  p^ 
tlieir  debts  contracted  by  former  eztrmva^anciea* 
or  some  such  vile  and  unworthy  end:  and  indulge 
themselves  in  pleasures  which  are  a  shame  and 
scandal  to  human  nature.  Now  as  for  women; 
how  few  of  them  are  there,  who  place  the  happi- 
ness of  their  marriage  in  the  having  a  wise  and 
virtuous  friend?  One  who  will  be  fa^^ful  and 
just  to  all.  and  constant  and  loving  to  them? 
Who  with  care  and  diligence  will  look  after  and 
improve  the  estate,  and,  without  grudging,  allow 
whatever  is  prudent  and  convenient?  luither,  how 
few  are  there,  who  do  not  place  their  happiness  in 
outshining  others  in  pomp  and  show?  and  that  do 
not  think  within  themselves  when  they  have  mar- 
ried  such  a  rich  person,  that  none  of  their  ac- 
quaintance shall  appear  so  fine  in  their  eauipage, 
so  adorned  in  their  persons,  or  so  magnificent  in 
their  furniture  as  themselves?  Thus  their  heads 
are  filled  with  vain  ideas ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I 
could  say  that  equipage  and  show  were  not  the 
chief  good  of  so  many  women  as  I  fear  it  is- 

''After  this  manner  do  both  sexes  deceive  them- 
selves, and  bring  reflections  and  disgrace  upon  the 
most  happy  and  most  honorable  state  of  life- 
whereas,  if  they  would  but  correct  their  depraved 
taste,  moderate  their  ambition,  and  place  their 
happiness  upon  proper  objects,  we  should  not  find 
felicity  in  the  marriage  state  such  a  wonder  in  th0 
world  as  it  now  is. 

"Sir,  if  you  think  these  thoughts  worth  insert- 
ing among  your  owp.  be  pleas^  to  give  them  • 
better  dress:  and  let  them  pass  abroiS  ;  and  yoq 
will  oblige 

"Your  Admirer, 

"A.  B  - 

*'  Ma.  Spectatoe, 

*'  As  I  was  this  day  walking  in  the  street,  tliere 
happened  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  wmT 
a  beauty,  whose  charms  were  so  attracting,  that  il 
drew  my  eyes  wholly  on  that  side,  insomuch  that 
I  neglectea  my  own  way,  and  chanced  to  run  my 
nose  directly  against  a  post :  which  the  ladr  uo 
sooner  perceived,  but  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
though  at  the  same  time  she  was  sensible  that  she 
herself  was  the  cause  of  my  misfortune,  which,  in 
mv  opinion,  was  the  greater  aggravation  of  her 
crime.  1  being  busy  wiping  on  the  blood  which 
trickled  down  my  face,  had  not  time  to  acquainl 
her  with  her  barbarity,  as  also  with  my  resolutioiia 
viz:  never  to  look  out  of  my  way  for  one  of  her 
sex  more:  therefore,  that  your  humble  servant  naf 
be  revenged,  he  desires  you  to  insert  this  in  mm 
of  your  next  papers,  which  he  hopes  will  be  a 
warning  to  all  tne  rest  of  the  woMen-gasen,  aa 
well  as  to  poor 

"Antboht  Oaps." 


"Me.  Spkctatoe, 

"  I  desire  to  know  in  your  next,  if  the  meny 
game  of  'The  parson  has  lost  his  clonk,'  is  not 
mightily  in  vogue  among  the  fine  ladies  this 
Christmas,  because  1  see  they  wear  hoods  of  all 
colors,  which  I  suppose  is  for' that  purpose.  If  it 
is,  and  yon  think  it  proper,  I  will  cany  some  of 
these  hoods  with  me  to  our  ladies  in  xorkdiiiv; 
because  they  enjoined  roe  to  bring  them  somethinr 
from  London  tnat  was  very  new.  If  jou  can  tak 
anything  in  which  I  can  obey  their  commands 
more  agreeably,  be  pleased  to  Inform  me,  and  joa 
will  extremely  oblige 

"  Your  humble  Servant.'* 


It 
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"  Since  yon  appear  inclined  to  be  a  friend  to  At 
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distraned,  I  heg  ron  would  assist  me  ia  an  affair 
under  which  1  naro  sufiered  very  much.  Tht- 
xeigniDg  toarit  of  this  place  is  Patetia;  I  have  pur- 
aiaSd  her  with  the  utmost  diligence  this  twelve- 
month,  and  fiud  nothing  stands  in  mj  waj  but 
one  who  flatters  her  more  than  I  can.  Pride  is 
her  favorite  passion;  therefore  if  you  would  be  so 
Car  my  friena  as  to  make  a  favorable  mention  of 
me  in  one  .of  your  papers,  I  believe  I  should  not 
fail  in  my  addresses.  The  scholars  stand. in  rows, 
as  they  did  to  be  sure  in  your  time,  at  her  pew- 
door;  and  she  has  all  the  devotion  paid  to  her  by 
ft  crowd  of  youths  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
0ez,  and  have  inexperience  added  to  their  passion. 
However,  if  it  succeeds  according  to  my  vows, 
yon  will  make  mo  the  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
•nd  the  most  obliged,  amons  all 

"  Your  humble  Servants." 

"Mft.  SnCTATOB, 

"  I  came  to  my  mistress's  toilet  this  morning, 
for  I  am  admitted  when  her  face  is  stark  naked  : 
she  frowned  and  cried  pish  when  I  said  a  thing 
that  1  stole;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  you  whether 
it  was  not  very  pretty.  'Madam,'  said  I,  'you 
■hall  forbear  that  part  of  your  dress ;  it  may  be 
well  in  others,  but  you  cannot  place  a  patch  where 
it  doea  not  hide  a  beauty.' " — 1*. 
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Miwt  nn  If  now  oar  old  almpUcitj. — ^DaTOur. 

I  WAS  this  raomingr  surprised  with  a  great  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  when  my  landlady's  daughter 
came  up  to  me,  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  man 
below  desired  to  speak  with  me.  Upon  my  asking 
her  who  it  was,  sne  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave 
dderljr  person,  but  that  she  did  know  his  name. 
I  imDMaiately  went  down  to  him,  and  found  him 
to  be  the  ooachmatf  of  my  worthy  friend,  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  He  told  roe  that  his  master 
came  to  town  last  night,  and  would  be  glad  to  take 
a  turn  with  me  in  Gray's-inn  widks.  As  I  was 
wondering  with  myself  what  had  brought  Sir 
Roger  to  town,  not  having  lately  received  any 
letter  from  him,  he  told  me  that  his  master  was 
eome  up  to  get  a  si^ht  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  that 
hs  desired  I  would  immediately  meet  him. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  curiosity  of 
the  (^d  knight,  though  I  did  not  much  wonder  at 
it,  having  heard  him  say  more  than  once  in  private 
diaooonc,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Lu^renio 
(for  so  the  knight  always  calls  him)  to  be  a 
greater  man  than  Scanderbeg. 

I  wfts  no  sooner  come  into  Oray's-inn  walks,  but 
I  heard  my  friend  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to 
himself  with  great  vigor,  for  he  loves  to  clear  his 
pipe*  in  good  air  (to  make  use  of  hiK  own  phrase), 
sad  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  any  one  wni>  takes 
notice  of  tlie  strength  which  he  still  exerts  in  his 
iBomiug  hems. 

I  was  tuuched  with  a  secret  joy  at  the  sight  of 
the  good  old  man,  who,  before  he  saw  me,  was  en- 
faged  in  conversation  with  a  bcfi^ffar-man  that  had 
Mked  an  alms  of  him.  I  could  hear  my  friend 
ehide  him  for  not  finding  out  some  work  ;  but  at 
the  aame  time  saw  him  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
sad  give  him  six- pence. 

Oar  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
ttmaistinir  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
■everal  a&ctiouate  looks  which  we  cast  upon  one 
mother.  After  which  the  knight  t^dd  me  my 
good  friend  hit  chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much 


at  my  service,  and  that  the  Sunday  bcforo  he  had 
made  a  most  incomparable  sermon  out  of  Dr. 
Barrow.  "  I  have  lett,"  says  he,  *'all  my  affairs 
in  his  haiidH,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an  obliga- 
tion upon  him,  have  depositeid  with  him  thirty 
marks,  to  be  distributed  among  his  poor  pariah* 
loners," 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  wel- 
fare of  Will  Wimble.  Upon  which  he  pat  his 
hand  into  his  fob  and  presented  me  in  his  name 
with  a  tobacco-stopper,  tellinr  me  that  Will  had 
been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in  turn- 
ing great  quantities  of  them;  and  that  he  made  ft 
present  of  one  to  every  gentleman  in  the  countrr 
who  has  good  principles,  and  smokes.  He  added, 
that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great  tribula- 
tion, for  that  Tom  Touchy  had  taken  the  law  of 
him  for  cutting  some  haxel  sticks  out  of  one  of 
his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight 
broueht  from  his  country-seat,  he  informed  me 
that  Moll  White  was  desd,  and  that  about  a  month 
after  her  death  the  wind  was  so  very  high  that  it 
blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his  bams.  *'  But  for 
my  own  part,"  sfiys  Sir  Roger,  "1  do  not  think 
that  the  old  wonuin  had  any  liand  in  it." 

He  afterward  fell  into  an  account  of  the  diver- 
sions which  had  passed  in  his  house  during  the 
holidays:  for  Sir  Roeer,  after  the  laudable  custom 
of  his  ancestors,  fuways  keeps  open  house  at 
Christmas. 

1  learned  from  him  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat 
ho^,  for  this  season,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his 
chines  very  liberally -among  his  neighbors,  and 
that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a  string  of  hogs' 
puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor 
family  in  the  parish.  "I  have  often  thought/' 
says  Sir  Roger,  "it  happens  very  well  that  Christ- 
mas should  fall  out  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It 
is  the  most  dead  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  poor  people  would  suffer  very  much 
from  their  poverty  and  cold,  if  they  had  not  good 
cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christmas  gambols  to  sup- 
port them.  I  love  to  rejoice  their  poor  hearts  at 
this  season,  and  to  see  the  whole  village  merry  in 
my  great  hall.  1  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt 
to  my  small-beer,  and  set  it  a  ninninfi^  for  twelve 
days  to  every  one  that  calls  for  it.  I  have  always 
a  piece  of  cold  beef  and  a  mince-pie  upon  tne 
tabic,  and  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  ten- 
ants pass  away  a  whole  evening  in  playing  their 
innocent  tricks,  and  smutting  one  another.  Our 
friend  Will  Wimble  is  as  meny  as  any  of  them, 
and  shows  a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon  these 
occasions." 

I  was  very  mnch  delighted  with  the  reflection 
of  my  old  friend,  which  carried  so  much  ^[oodness 
in  it.  He  then  launched  out  into  the  praise  of  the 
late  act  of  parliament  for  securing  the  Church  of 
England,*  and  told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
he  believed  it  already  began  to  take  effect,  for  that 
a  rigid  dissenter,  who  chanced  to  dine  at  his 
house  on  Christmas  day,  had  been  observed  to  eat 
very  plentifully  of  his  plum-porridge. 

After  having  dispatched  all  our  country  matters. 
Sir  Roger  made  several  inquiries  oonccring  the 
club,  and  particularly  of  his  old  antagonint  Sir 
Andrew  Frecport.  He  aisked  me  with  a  kind  of 
smile  whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  ab.scncc,  to  vent  among  them  some  of 
liis  republican  doctrines;  but  soon  after  gathering 
up  his  countenance  into  a  more  Uian  ordinary 
seriousness,  "Tell  me  truly,"  says  he,  "don't  you 
think  Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  the  Pope's  pro- 

*  flint.  10  Ann,  oftp.  2.  The  act  against  oocaikmal  ooiy 
fosmily. 
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ceMionr*    But  without  ^TiDg  me  tii 
him,  "Well,  well,"  fiays  he,  "I  knu 


time  to  answer 
says  he, "  1  know  juu  are  a 
wary  mau,  and  do  not  care  to  talk  of  public 
matters/* 

The  knight  then  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Prince 
Eogenio,  and  made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand 
in  some  convenient  place  where  he  might  have  a 
full  sight  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  pre- 
sence did  so  much  honor  to  the  British  nation. 
He  dwelt  vety  long  on  the  praises  of  this  great 

general,  and  I  have  found  that  since  I  was  with 
im  in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  many  observa- 
tions together  out  of  his  reading  in  Baker's  Chro- 
nicle and  other  authors,  who  alwavs  lie  in  his 
hall-window,  which  very  much  redound  to  the 
honor  of  this  prince. 

Having  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the 
morning  in  hearing  the  knight/s  rc^flectiuns,  which 
were  partly  private  and  partly  political,  he  asked 
me  if  I  Would  smoke  a  pipe  witn  him  over  a  dish 
of  coffee  at  iS«^uire's¥  As  I  love  tlie  old  man,  I 
take  delight  in  complying  with  everything  that 
is  agreeable  to  him,  and  accordingly  waited  on 
him  to  the  coffee-house,  where  his  venerable  figure 
drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room.  He  nad 
no  sooner  seated  himself  at  the  upp<>r  end  of  the 
■  high  table,  but  he  calleii  for  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper 
of  tobacco,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax-candle,  and  the 
^  Supplement,*  with  such  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
'  good-humor,  that  all  tlie  boys  in  the  coffee-room 
(who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  serving  him) 
were  at  once  employed  on  his  several  errands,  in- 
iomueh  that  nobody  else  could  come  at  a  dish  of 
tea,  until  tlie  knight  had  got  all  his  conveniences 
■bout  him.— L. 


So.  870.]    WEDNESDAT,  JAN.  9,  171M2. 

DifcU  enim  ritiup,  mcminitquo  Ub«ntiu«  illud, 

Quod  <luU  dcridc^  quam,  quod  pntltat. 

lloft.  1  Kp.  U,  «». 

Flor  what'*  derided  bj  the  rensuring  crowd. 
Is  tiMMiglat  on  more  thui  wkMit  ie  just  sud  good. 

I>ari>Bi. 

TImk  ia  a  lui»t  In  nun  no  power  ean  tamo. 
Of  loudly  publLthing  bin  nelghbor^fl  nhame; 
On  eaglu'N  wlngn  inTkiious  fvsandalN  fly, 
While  Tlrtuooi  actioni  are  bat  born,  and  die. 

£.  of  Coau. 

Sooner  wo  learn,  end  H>ldamer  forget. 

What  oritka  Hoom,  thnn  what  tliey  highly  late. 

IIUUUU'8  LKITER5,  vol.  U,  p.  222. 

I  DO  not  know  that  I  have  been  in  greater  de- 
light for  these  many  years,  than  in  beholding  the 
boxes  at  the  play  the  last  time  The  Seonrful  Lady 
was  acted.  So  great  an  assembly  of  ladies  placed 
in  gradual  rows  in  all  the  ornaments  of  jewels, 
silks,  and  colors,  gave  so  lively  and  gay  an  im- 
pression to  the  hejirt,  that  methou^ht  the  season 
of  the  year  was  vanished;  and  I  did  not  think  it 
an  ill  expression  of  a  voung  fellow  who  stood 
near  me.  that  called  the  ooxes  those  *'  beds  of  tu- 
lips." It  was  a  pretty  variation  of  the  prospect, 
wnen  any  one  of  those  fine  ladies  rose  up  anu  did 
honor  to  herself  and  friend  at  a  distance,  by  court- 
seying;  and  gave  opportunity  to  that  friend  to 
show  her  charms  to  tne  same  advantage  in  return- 
ing the  salutation.  Here  tliat  action  is  as  proper 
and  gract?ful,  as  it  is  at  church  unbecoming  and 
impertineut.  By  the  way  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  observe  that  I  did  not  see  any  one  who  is 
usually  so  full  of  civilities  at  church,  offer  at  any 
Buch  inderonim  during  any  part  of  the  action  of 
the  play.  Such  beautiful  prospects  gladden  our 
minas,  and  when  considered  in  general,  give  inno- 
aent  and  pleasiug  ideas.     He  that  dwells  upon 

*  A  perlodkal  p^>er 


any  one  object  of  beauty,  mnj  fix  hU  imaginalioB 
to  nis  diiMjuiet;  but  tlie  contemplation  of  a  whole 
assembly  together  is  a  defense  againat  the  en- 
croachment of  desire.  At  least  to  me,  who  have 
taken  pains  to  look  at  beauty  abstracted  from  tht 
consideration  of  its  being  the  o^eot  of  desire;  at 
power,  only  as  it  sits  upon  another,  without  any 
nopes  of  partaking  any  share  of  it;  at  wiadoB 
and  capacity,  without  any  pretenaiona  to  rival  or 
envy  its  acquiaitiona :  I  say  to  me,  who  am  really 
free  from  mrminff  any  hopes  by  beholding  the 
persona  of  beautiful  women,  or  warming  myaeif 
into  ambition  from  the  ancoeasea  of  other  men, 
this  world  is  not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  rery 
pleasant  one.  Did  mankind  but  know  the  freedom 
which  there  is  in  keeping  thus  aloof  from  the 
world,  I*  should  have  more  imitators,  than  the 
powerfullest  man  in  the  nation  has  followers.  To 
be  no  man's  rival  in  love,  or  competitor  in  bnai- 
ncBs,  is  a  character  which,  if  it  docs  not  recom- 
mend you  as  it  ou^ht  to  benevolence  among  thoee 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainly  Uiis  ef- 
fect, that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of 
their  approbation,  as  you  would  if  yon  aimod  it 
it  more,  in  setting  jour  heart  on  the  same  thinga 
which  tlie  ^mereiity  doat  on.  By  this  means, 
and  with  this  easy  pnilosophy,  I  am  never  less  at 
a  play  than  when  I  am  at  the  theater;  but  indeed 
I  am  seldom  so  well  pleased  with  action  as  in  that 
place;  for  most  men  follow  nature  no  loncer  than 
while  they  are  in  their  nightgowns,  and  all  the 
busy  part  of  the  day  are  in  characters  which  they 
neitner  become,  nor  act  in  with  pleasure  to  them- 
8i>lves  or  their  beholders.  But  to  return  to  ay  la- 
dies :  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  so  grnt  a 
crowd  of  them  assembled  at  a  play,  wherein  the 
heroine,  as  the  phrase  is,  ia  so  just  a  picture  ef 
the  vanity  of  the  sex  in  tormenting  their  admireim. 
The  lady  who  pines  for  the  man  whom  ahe  treota 
with  so  much  impertinence  and  inoonstancy,  ia 
drawn  with  much  art  and  humor.  Her  rc«diatioM 
to  be  extremely  civil,  but  her  vanity  rising  jnst  at 
the  instant  she  resolved  to  express  nerseli  kindly, 
are  described  as  by  one  who  nad  studied  the  sex. 
But  when  my  admiration  is  fixed  upon  this  excri- 
lent  character,  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  play, 
1  must  confess  I  was  moved  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignation, at  the  trivial,  senseless,  and  unnatural 
representation  of  the  chaplain.  It  is  posaiUA 
there  may  be  a  pedant  in  holy  ordera,  and  we  have 
Keen  one  or  two  of  them  in  the  world :  but  such  % 
driveler  as  Sir  Roger,*  so  bereft  of  all  manner  of 
pride,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  pedant,  is 
what  one  would  not  believe  would  come  into  thm 
head  of  the  same  man  who  drew  the  rest  of  llie 
play.  The  meeting  between  Welford  and  him 
shows  a  wretch  without  any  notion  of  the  dignity 
of  his  function;  and  it  is  out  of  all  common  sens* 
that  he  should  give  an  account  of  himself  *'ns  obc 
sent  four  or  five  miles  in  a  mominff,  on  foot,  far 
egigR."  It  is  nfkt  to  be  denied,  but  thia  part,  and 
that  of  the  maid  whom  he  makes  love  to,  are  eai» 
cellently  well  performed;  but  a  thing  which  it 
blamable  in  itjtelf,  grows  still  more  ao  oj  the  wu^ 
ccHB  in  the  execution  of  it.  It  is  so  mean  a  thia^ 
to  gratify  a  loose  age  with  a  scandalous  wpr^ 
sentation  of  wliat  is  reputable  among  men,  not  tt 
say  what  is  sacred,  tliat  no  beauty,  no  ezedleaflt 
in  an  author  ought  to  atone  for  it;  nay,  audi  c» 
cellence  is  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  and  an  aiw 
giiment  that  he  em  against  the  conviction  of  liia 
own  understanding  and  conscience.  Wit  should 
be  tried  by  this  nue,  and  an  audience  should  liti 


*Ib  fcrmer  tfanen  priest*  were  dbtlogttUied  bj  ttm  9d/^ 
tioo  of  8b  to  their  Chrirtian  name^  at  if  thar  hSI  taB 
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•ipuiiit  fivch  a  seene  as  throwa  down  tlie  ropuu- 
Cion  of  anything:  which  the  consideration  of  rcii- 

K'on  or  decency  should  preserve  from  contempt, 
at  all  this  evil  arises  from  this  one  corruption  of 
miiidi  that  makes  men  resent  offenses  against  their 
firtue,  less  than  those  against  their  understand- 
ing. An  author  shall  write  as  if  he  thought  there  Your  Spectator  of  that  day  lying  upon  the  table, 
Dot  one  man  of  honor  or  woman  of  chastity  j  they  oracrcd  me  to  read  it  to  them,  which  I  did 


imaginations,  and  jyroduee  the  three  following  letr 
ters  for  the  entertainment  of  the  daj>— 

"Sia, 

"  I  was  last  Thursday  in  an  assembly  of  ladies, 
where  there  were  thirteen  diffierent  oolored  hoods. 


in  the  house,  and  come  off  with  applause :  for  an  witii  a  very  clear  voice,  until  I  came  to  the  Greek 
insult  upon  all  the  ten  commanameuts  with  the '  verse  at  the  end  of  it.  I  must  confess  I  was  i 
little  critics  is  not  so  bad  as  the  breach  of  a  '•  little  startled  at  its  popping  upon  me  so  uncz 
nnity  of  time  and  place.    Half  wits  do  not  ap-  { pectedly.    However,  1  covensd  my  confusion 


prehend  the  miseries  that  must  necessarily  flow  well  as  1  could,  and  after  having  muttered  two  or 
from  a  degeneracy  of  manners;  nor  do  they  know  three  hard  words  to  myself,  laushed  heartily,  and 
that  order  is  the  support  of  society.  Sir  Roger  cried,  'a  yery  good  jest,  faith.  The  ladies  do- 
and  hia  mistress  are  monsters  of  tne  poet's  own  i  sired  me  toezplaiu  it  to  them;  but  I  beg^red  their 
fprmiag;  the  sentiments  in  both  of  them  are  such  |  pardon  for  that,  and  told  them,  that  if  it  nad  been 
as  do  notarise  in  fools  of  their  education.  We  all .  proper  fur  them  to  hear,  tliey  might  be  sure  the 
know  that  a  silly  scholar,  instead  of  being  below  j  author  would  not  have  wraf  fied  it  up  in  Greek.  I 
every  one  he  meets  with,  is  apt  to  be  exalted  above  ,  then  let  drop  several  ezpre«Kions,  as  if  there  waa 
the  rank  of  such  as  are  really  his  superiors :  hiK  i  8omeUiiug  in  it  that  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken  be- 
arroganoe  is  always  founded  upon  particular  no- '  fore  a  company  of  ladies.  Upon  which  the  ma- 
ttons  of  distinction  in  his  own  head,  accompanied  \  troii  of  the  assembly,  who  was  dressed  in  a  chtirrv* 
with  a  pedantic  scorn  of  all  fortune  and  pre-emi- ,  colored  hood,  commended  the  discretion  of  tne 
nenoOy  when  compared  with  his  knowledge  and  '  writer  for  having  thrown  his  filthy  thoughts  into 
learning.  This  very  one  character  of  Sir  Roger,  i  Greek,  which  was  likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his 
as  ailly  aa  it  really  is,  has  done  more  toward  the  readers.  At  the  same  time  she  declared  herself 
diapaiagement  of  holy  orders,  and  consequently  very  well  pleased  that  lie  had  not  given  a  decisive 
of  yiituo  itself,  than  all  the  wit  of  that  autlior,  or  ;  opinion  upon  the  new-fat'hioncd  hoods;  *for  to 
any  other,  could  make  up  for  in  the  conduct .  tell  you  truly,*  says  she, '  I  was  afraid  he  would 
el  the  loo^t  life  tSxer  it.  I  do  not  pre- !  have  made  us  ashamed  to  show  our  heads.'  Now, 
tend,  IB  aayiug  this,  to  give  myself  airs  of  more  i  Sir,  you  must  know,  since  this  uulucl^^r  accident 
fiitne  than  my  neighbors,  but  assert  it  from  the  =  happened  to  me  in  a  company  of  ladies,  among 
fnaetplea  by  whicn  mankind  must  always  be ,  whom  1  passed  for  a  most  ingenious  man,  1  have 
■Deemed.  Sallies  of  imagination  are  to  be  over-  cousultea  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the  Greek 
looked,  when  they  are  committed  out  of  warmth  ]  language,  and  he  assures  me  upon  his  word  that 
in  tbe  pecommenoation  of  what  ia  praiseworthy;  |  your  late  quotation  means  no  more  than  that 
bel  a  deliberate  advancing  of  vice,  with  all  tne  ■.  "  manners,  not  dress,  are  the  ornaments  of  a  wo- 
vifc  in  the  woiid,  ia  as  ill  an  action  as  any  that  <  man."  If  this  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  fo- 
coBiea  before  the  magistrate,  and  ought  to  be  re- 1  male  admirers,  I  shall  be  very  hard  put  to  it  to 
ceivod  an  such  by  the  people. — T.  |  bring  myself  off  handsomely.    In  the  meanwhile, 

J I  give  you  this  account,  that  you  may  take  caro 
!  hereaftur  not  to  betray  any  of  your  well-wishera 
'  into  the  like  inconveniences.    U  is  in  the  number 
of  these  that  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

"Tom  TauTii." 
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mis  tnheiis  vsrlos  adrvno  cole  colons. 

Vim.,  Ma.  iv,  701. 


"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

;  a  thooMiid  eolon  from  the  lisht— Drtuki .     i     "  Your  readers  are  so  well  pleased  with  your 

I  character  of  Sir  Ro^r  de  Coverley,  that  there  ap- 
IVK  a  double  advantage  from  the  letters  of  i  peared  a  sensible  joy  in  every  coffee-house,  upon 

ycomspondents;  first,  as  tney  show  me  which  ncarin^^  the  old  knight  was  come  to  town.  I  am 
my  papers  are  most  acceptable  to  them;  and  in  ;  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make  it 
Ihe  Mitt  place,  as  they  furnif^  me  .with  materialn  '  their  joint  request  to  you,  that  you  would  give  us 
lor  new  ^peculations.  Sometimes  lildced  I  do  not  public  notice  of  the  window  or  balcony  where  the 
iMke  nae  of  the  letter  itself,  but  form  the  hints  of  ■  knight  intends  to  make  his  appt>arance.  He  has 
it  into  |Uans  of  my  own  invention;  sometimes  I ,  already  given  great  satisfaction  to  several  who 
take  the  liberty  to  change  the  ]anguB<fc  or  thought  have  seen  him  at  Squires's  coffee-house.  If  you 
into  mj  own  way  of  speaking  and  tliinking,  and  think  fit  to  place  your  short  face  at  Sir  Roger's 
ilwaya  (if  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  left  elbow,  we  shall  take  the  hint,  and  gratefully 
Mnae)  omit  the  many  compliments  and  applauses  acknowledge  so  great  a  favor. 
vhieh  are  usually  b^toweu  upon  nie.  "  I  am,  Sir 

Beaide  the  two  a«l  vantages  al>uve-mentioned, !  '^  Your  most  devoted,' humble  Servant, 

vfaich  1  receive  from  the  letters  that  are  sent  me,  I  «<  C   D  " 

they  give  me  an  opportunity  of  lengthening  out   ^ 
By  paper  by  the  skillful  management  of  the  Kub-  >  "  °'*> 

icritM^g  part  at  the  end  of  them,  which  perhaps  !  **  Knowing  that  you  are  very  inquisitive  after 
ioea  not  a  little  conduce  to  the  ease  both  of  my- 1  everything  that  is  curious  in  nature,  1  will  wait 
Mlf  and  reader.  I  on  you  if  you  please,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 

I  Bome  will  have  it,  that  I  oHen  write  to  myself,   with  my  snow  upon  my  back,  which  I  carry  about 

\  md  am  the  only  punctual  correspondent  1  have,  with  me  in  a  box,  as  only  consisting  of  a  man,  a 
\  "nuB  obiection  would  indeed  be  material,  were  the  .  woman,  and  a  horse.  The  two  first  are  marrie<l, 
I  Itttan  I  communicate  to  the  public  stuffed  with  j  in  which  state  the  little  cavalier  has  so  well  ac> 
'  I  V  ^vvv  commendations;  and  if  iiistea«I  of  endea- ;  quitted  himself,  that  his  lady  is  with  child.  The 
•>j     ^     IT      .  __-•__»      .  J        T     ,    .     *■  bi^. bellied  woman  and  her  husband,  with  their 

whimsical  palfrey,  are  so  very  lij^t,  that  when 


I 


^wiigto  divert  or  instruct  my  readers,  I  admired 
l^thiB  the  benutf  of  my  own  performances.  But 
lUl  ]«f«  iheee  wiae  oenjecturers  to  their  own 


they  are  put  together  into  a  scale,  an  ordinal/ 
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nan  may  weigh  down  the  whole  familj.    The  ralued  heraelf.  and  underrated  all  her  pretmidai, 

liule  maa  is  a  bully  in  his  nature;  but  when  he  that  they  have  deserted  her  to  a  man    and  shfl 

grows  choleric.  I  confine  him  to  his  box  until  his  knows  no  comfort  but  that  common  one  to  all  in 

wraih  is  over,  by  which  nivans  1  have  hitherto  her  condition,  the  pleasure  of  interrupting  the 

prevented  him  from  dtiiu^  mischief.    His  horse  is  amours  of  others.    It  is  impossible  but^ou  must 

likewise  very  vicious,  for  which  reason  I   am  have  seen  several  of  these  volunteers  m  malice, 

forced  to  tic  uim  close  to  his  manger  with  a  pack-  who  pass  their  whole  time  in  the  most  laborioua 

thread.    The  woman  is  a  coquette.    She  struts  as  way  of  life  in  getting  intelligence,  running  from 

much  as  it  is  posttiblc  for  a  lady  of  two  feet  hi|^h.  place  to  place  with  new  whispers,  without  reaping 

and  would  rum  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity  any  other  benefit  but  the  hopes  of  making  otbera 

that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion  sufficient  to  make  as  unhappy  as  themselves.    Mrs.  Jane  liappened 

her  a  ffowii  and  petticoat.    She  told  me  the  other  to  bo  at  a  place  where  I,  with  many  others  well 

day,  tiiat  she  heard  the  ladies  wore  colored  hoods,  acquainted  with  my  passion  for  Belinda,  passed  a 

and  ordered  me  to  get  her  one  of  the  finest  blue.  Christmas  evening.    There  was  amons  tiie  rest  a 

I  am  forced  to  comply  with  her  demands  while  she  young  lady,  so  free  in  mirth,  so  araiah&  in  a  jusl 

is  in  her  preKout  condition,  beinc;  very  willing  to  reserve  that  had  accompanied  it;  I  wrong  her  to 

have  more  of  the  same  breed.    I  do  not  know  what  call  it  a  reserve,  but  there  appeared  in  her  a  mirth 

she  may  produce  me,  but  provided  it  be  a  show  I  or  cheerfulness  which  was  not  a  forbearance  of 

shall   be   very  well  satiani*d.      Such  novelties*  more  immoderate  joy,  but  the  natural  appearance 

should  not.  I  think,  be  concealed  from  the  British  of  all  which  could  flow  from  a  mind  posi^eased  of 

Spectator;  for  which  reason  I  hope  you  will  ex-  a  habit  of  innocence  and  purity.    I  must  have  ut- 

cuse  tliis  presumption  in  terly  forgot  Belinda  to  have  taken  no  notice  of 

"Your  most  dutiful,  most  obedient,  one  who  was  gnawing  up  to  the  same  wonumly 

"  and  most  humble  Servant,  virtues  which  shine  to  perfection  in  her,  had  I  not- 

L.  "  S.  T."  distinguished  one  who  seemed  to  promise  to  the 

..^—  world  the  same  life  and  conduct  with  my  faithful 

and  lovely  Belinda.    When  the  company  brok» 

No.  272.]     FRIDAY,  JANUARY,  11,  1711-12.  up,  the  fine  young  thing  permitted  me  to  tak» 

-  ^ .  .  _i    ,  care  of  her  home.    Mrs.  Jane  saw  my  particular 

-j-j-L»^«t  i"^'^^^^^;^      ^  „g„d  to  her  and  yw  infornied  of  my  i^U»>d>Dg 

„ , ,  .t  ,  ,  _     J ,      .K  .  1  DM  to  her  iatber^8  house.    She  came  earlT  to  Be- 

a«.t  U  th.  InjuiT, »d  1<»«  th.  t.1..  ,i„^^  ^^  ^^  morning,  and  asked  her  -if  Mil. 

Mb.  SPECTAToa,  Such-a-one  had  been  with  her?' — *No.' — 'If  Ml 

"The  occasion  of  this  letter  is  of  so  great  im-  |"^|*-*-®"^®';,  lady  ? '— '  No.'--' Nor  your   conaiii 

portancc,  and  the  circumstances  of  it  such,  that  I  Such-a-one ?  —'No  --•  Lord,     saya    Mrs.    Jwm, 

know  youwill  but  think  it  just  to  insert  it,  in  pre-  ^*>"'  "  ™  friendship  of  women?— Nay,  th^ 

fcrence  of  all  other  matters  that  can  present  them-  may,T«"  **"?**  at  it.—And  did  no  one  tellriit 

selves  to  your  consideration.    I  uSkI  not,  after  anytlnnff  of  the  behavior  of  your  lover,  Mr.  What- 

I  have   said  this,  tell  you  that  I  am  in  love.  ? 7''-^\'  ^^  ?»8^V*    ®»'  perhaps  it  isnothiag 

The  circumKUnces  of  my  passion  I  shall  let  you  ^  TJ"  "*f'  "«  "  *2.^  J???™*  *®  y^?"*^  '^"'J'^ 

understand  as  well  as  a  disordered  mind  wUl  ad-  *!?  Tuesday  next  7'    Behnda  was  here  reedr  to 

mit.    'That  cursed  pickihank,  Mrs.  Jane  r  Alas,  ^'®   ^^^^  "P  ^°  jealousy.     Then  Mi».  Jane 

I  am  railing  at  one  to  you  by  her  name,  as  famil-  «^^  ^"  •  '  ^  ***^«  *  young  kinsroaii  who  U  d^ 

iarly  as  if  you  were  liquainted  with  her  as  well  ^^  ^^^K*^'  conveyancer,  who  shaU  show  you  the 

as  myself :  but  1  wiU  tefl  you  all,  as  fast  as  the  ~"S^J  draught  of  the  marriage  settlement    The 

alternate  int«'rrui»tions  of  love  and  anger  will  give  ^orld  Pays,  her  father  gives  him  two  thousand 

me  leave.     Then-  is  tlie  most  agreeable  young  wo-  ?«""«»  'no™  than  he  could  have  with  you.     I 

man  in  the  world,  whom  1  am  passionately  in  ^^"^  "inocently  to  wait  on  Belinda  as  usual,  hot 

love  with,  and  from  whom  I  have  for  some  space  ^'**  "«^  admitted;  I  wrote  to  her.  and  my  letttf 

of  time  received  as  great  marks  of  favor  as  were  ^^^  ^°^  ^^^  unopened.    Poor  Betty,  her  maid, 

fit  for  her  to  give,  or  me  to  desire.     The  successful  T^'*'?  >*  on  my  side,  has  been  here  just  now  blub- 

progress  of  the  affair,  of  all  others  the  most  esseu-  *5f "5?:  °"?  .^.  u"!®  ^**f  .V***®  P^^^^'  fT  *"Z! 

tial  toward  a  man's  happiness,  gave  a  new  life  and  ?*'*  °»**  °°^  T"*  V^"**^  K^  *^  ™  "!■*  "• 

epirit  not  only  to  my  behavior  and  discourse,  but  "^  "°^  *?  odious  to  her  mistress,  for  having  ao 

also  a  certain  grace  to  all  my  actions  in  the  com-  ^^^^  "P®'^®  7,^ ^  <*'  T'  "*'  '*®  dare  not  meniAOB 

mercc  of  life,  in  all  things  however  remote  from  "?*  ^^J^'    ^P  our  hones  are  placed  m  haTUf 

love.    You  know  Llie  predominant  passion  spreads  ^^""^  circumstances  faidy  represented  in  tiie  Speo- 

itself  through  all  a  man's  transactions,  and  exalts  ^^^'  which  Betty  says  she  dare  not  but  bnn^ 

or  depresses  him  according  to  the  nature  of  such  "  ^^^  "  *'  "  T*".?    •  "^'a  "*^  ^?J.  P"«n"~ 

passion.    But  alas!  1  have  not  yet  begun  my  when  you  have  broke tlie  ice,  to  own  this  wae laid 

story,  and  what  is  the  use  of  making  sentences  ^^"^^^  "»»  and  when  I  can  come  to  a  hearing,  tta 

and  observations  when  a  man  is  pleading  for  his  y"""K  ady  will  support  what  we  say  by  he^te■t^ 

life  ?    To  l)egin  then.    This  lady  hw  corresponded  T7'  ^^""^  I  never  saw  her  but  that  once  in  icy 

with  me  uiicrtr  the  names  of  love,  she  my  Belinda,  T-         ^*^®"  .^P*'^^f'\'  '^'^  "'1*.  °?''  ^'*  V?*  ^ 

I  her  CuMHthes.    Thoutrh  I  am  thus  well  got  into  ^»on,  nor  think  it  too  pwtjcular,  for  there  lUt 

the  acoom.t  of  my  aff^r,  1  cannot  keep  in  the  f"^^'^«    ^^  '^^^^^    coquettes    who    iiitenniDgto 

Uiroad  of  it  so  much  as  to  give  you  the  Character  Jh^^msclves  with  our  ladies  and  contract  famUian. 

rill  not  hide  under  a  bor-  ^'^f,**"^  ?^  ?^**^'  V.^  "^'^^  P®  ""^'^^  design  hoi 


ty,  was  so  great  a  tyrant  to  her  lovers,  so  over 

„gj^^  Will's  Coffee-house,  Jan.  lOl 

•Tliree  dwarfii,  a  little  man,  a  woman  equaU j diminntlr*        «.  mv-*  ^^u  .-  j *.    •        «  j  ■  _2*i. 

and  a  horse  proportlonably  ao,  wtra  on  uUlrfUan  In  Loiidan  .     V^  ®"^"'L  °*J  entenng  a  room  adorned  wOk 

■boat  thla  tima.  tbe  fair  sex,  I  offered,  alter  the  usual  buuibmv  te 
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of  Quern  a  kiss;  but  one,  more  vcornful  tban 
the  reet,  turned  her  check,  I  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  take  any  notice  of  it  until  1  had  asked 
jrour  advice. 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  E.  S." 

The  eorrespondcnt  is  desired  to  say  which  cheek 
the  oflfender  turned  to  him. 

ADVEIITISKMENT. 

From  the  parish-vestiy,  January  9. 
All  ladies  who  cotnc  to  church  in  tht^  new  fash- 
ioned hoods,  are  desired  to  l)c  there  before  divine 
■ervice  benns,  lest  they  divert  the  attention  of  the 
eoDKn^ation. 

Ra].pb. 
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yotaa«U  tnint  tibi  morm. 

UoR.,  Ati.  Poet.,  Tor.  156. 

Not«  well  the  rnannen. 

Hatixo  examined  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost, 
let  as  in  the  next  place  consider  the  actors.  This 
is  Aristotle's  nielliod  of  considering,  first  the 
(able,  and  secondly  the  manners;  or,  an  wo  gener- 
tUy  call  them,  in  'English,  the  fable  and  the  cha- 
Ticters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that 

ever  wrote  in  the  multiiude  and  variety  of  his  cha- 

ncters.      Every  God  that  is  admitted   into  his 

poem,  acts  a  part  which  would  have  been  suitable 

to  no  other  deity.     Uis  princes  are  as  much  dis- 

Un^iahed  by  tiieir  manners,  as  by  their  domin- 

iona;  and  even  those  among  them, Whose  charac- 

ifrm  seem  wholly  made  up  of  countge,  differ  from 

one  another  as  to  the  particular  kinds  of  courage 

in  which  they  excel.    In  short,  there  is  scarce  a 

%peech  or  action  in  tlie  Iliad,  which  the  reader 

Hiaj  Dot  ascribe  to  the  person  who  speaks  or  acts, 

Without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 

Homer  docs  not  only  (mtshine  all  other  poets  in 
tlio  Tariety,  but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  chnrac- 
^r^     He  lias  intrfnluced  amon^  his  Grecian  prin- 
ces a  person  who  had  lived  thrice  the  age  of  man, 
And  conversed  with  Theseus,  IIorcuLs,  Pcilyphe- 
Qanii,  and  the  fir^t  raoj'  iff  hen»es.    Hi**  principal 
Actor  is  the  son  of  a  ifoddess,  not  tu  mention  tiie 
oflbpring  of  other  deiiies,  who  have  likewise  a 
I>lace  in  his  pi)em,  aini  ihe  venerable  Trojan  prince, 
irho  was  the  father  of  so  many  kinifs  aiicl  heroes. 
T'bere  is  in  these  wiVfnil  characters  of  H<»nier,  a 
Certain  dij^uity  as  well  a<i  novelty,  which  adapts 
them  in  a  more  ixTuliar  manner  to  the  nature  of  a 
heroic  poem.     Thoimli,  at  the  same  time,  to  ^ivc 
Xhem  toe  greater  variety.^?  haa  descrilwd  a  Vul- 
can, that  is  a  ViuiTooii,  among  his  gods,  and  a  Thcr- 
ttiea  amonsT  his  mortals. 

Virgil  falls  infintiely  short  of  Homer  in  thecha- 
netcTS  of  hi>  poem,  both  cis  to  th«rir  variety  and 
Dorelty.  -CTieas  is  indi'tnl  a  perfect  cliaracter; 
^t  as'for  Achate"*.  thrtii<;h  he  is  slvled  lh«;  Ji(?ro*s 
biend,  he diioH  nothing  in  the  wh(»le  poem  whicli 
Bay  deserve  tha*  title.  Gyas,  Mnesthcns,  Ser>;(!s- 
tn,  and  CloantlH*^.  are  all  of  them  men  of  the 
ttne  stamp  and  eharact'T  : 

■  ■  turtetn  i.w  '.'tvan.  furtcnviuo  (.'I'^iutbcni. 

There  are.  indeed,  .Si'Vi-ral  natural  incident.s  in 
the  part  of  Asraniu'*;  and  that,  of  Dido  cannot 
^  BuiGciciitly  admin-d.  1  do  not  t-iH*.  any:hinLC 
■*•  or  particular  in  Turnus.  Palla'<  and  Kv:in(l«?r 
i(v remote  copies  of  Hei^tor  and  Priiim,  ai)  Lansus 
MMeseutins  an-  almost  ])arnllel8  to  I'aihis  and 
kodkir.    The  characters  of  Kisus  and  Kuryalus 


are  beautiful,  but  common.  We  uuat  not  forget 
the  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  aome  few  ethers, 
wJiich  are  fine  improTcments  on  the  Gri^ek  poel 
In  sliort,  there  is  neither  that  variety  nor  noveltr 
in  the  persons  of  the  ^neid,  which  we  meet  witn 
in  those  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  tlie  characters  of  Milton,  we 
shall  find  thai  he  has  introduced  all  the  variety 
his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole 
species  of  mankind  was  in  two  persons  at  the 
time  to  which  the  subject  of  his  poem  is  confined. 
We  have,  however,  four  distinct  characters  in 
these  two  persons.  We  see  man  and  woman  iu 
the  highest  innocence  and  perfection,  and  iu  the 
most  aojeet  state  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  The  two 
last  characters  are,  indeed,  very  common  and  ob- 
vious, but  the  two  first  are  not  only  more  magnifi- 
cent,  but  more  new  tlian  any  characters  either  in 
Virgil  or  Homer,  or  indeed  iu  the  whole  circle  of 
nature. 

Milton  was  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the 
subject  of  his  poem,  and  of  the  few  characters  it 
would  afford  him,  that  he  has  brought  into  it  two 
actors  of  a  shadowy  and  fictitious  nature,  in  the 
persons  of  Sin  audX>eath,  by  which  means  he  has 
wrought  into  the  l)ody  of  his  fable  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  well-invented  allep^ory.  But  notwith- 
standing  the  fineness  of  this  allegory  may  atone 
for  it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think  tliat  i)er8ou8 
of  such  a  chimerical  existence  are  proper  actors  in 
an  epic  poem;  because  there  is  not  that  measure 
of  probability  annexed  to  them,  which  is  requisite 
in  writings  of  this  kind,  as  I  shall  bhow  more  at 
large  hereafter. 

Virgil  has  indeed  admitted  Fame  as  an  actress 
in  the  j^neid.  but  the  part  she  acts  is  very  short, 
and  none  of  the  most  admired  circumstances  in 
that  divine  work.  We  find  in  mock-heroic  poems, 
particularly  in  the  Dispc*nsary  and  the  Lutrin, 
several  allegorical  persons  of  tliis  nature,  which 
are  very  beautiful  in  these  compohitious,  and  may 
perhaps  be  used  as  an  argument,  that  the  auihore 
of  them  Were  of  opinion  such  characters  might 
have  a  place  in  an  ej>ic  work.  For  my  own  part, 
I  should  be  glad  the  reader  would  think  so,  for 
the  sake  of  the  poem  I  am  now  examining:  and 
must  further  add,  that  if  such  empty,  unsubslan* 
tial  beingsi  may  be  ever  made  use  of  on  this  occa- 
sion,  never  were  any  more  nicely  imagined,  and 
employed  in  more  proj>er  actions,  than  those  of 
which* I  am  now  speaking. 

Another  priuci})al  actor  in  tliis  poem  is  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind.  The  part  of  Ulys&es  in 
Homer's  Odyssey  is  very  much  admired  by  Aris- 
totle, as  p4»rplexing  that  fable  wiih  very  agreeable 
plots  and  intric«u;ies,  not  only  by  the  many  ad- 
ventures in  his  voyage,  and  the  suotilry  of  hi  4  be- 
havior, but  by  the  various  concealments  and  dis- 
coveries of  his  person  in  several  parts  of  that 
])(K?m.  But  the  crafty  Ix'ing  I  have  now  men- 
tioned make.s  a  much  longer  voyage  than  Ulysses, 
puts  in  |)rjiclire  many  more  wiles  and  .«.tratai;em8, 
and  hides  himself  under  agreater  variety  of  shapis 
and  appearances,  all  of  which  are  severally  de- 
tected, to  the  great  delight  and  surprise  of  the 
reader. 

W^e  may  likewise  ob«cr\*e  with  how  much  art 
the  poet  has  varied  several  cliaractrrs  of  the  per- 
sons that  spruk  in  )iis  infernal  assembly.  On  the 
Cfuitrary,  now  has  lie  repre.^entc^l  the  whole 
Godhea<l  exciting  itself  t(»ward  man  in  its  full  be- 
nevolence under  the  threefold  distinction  of  a 
Creator,  a  Iw'dwnier,  and  a  Comforter ! 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  person  of  Raphael,  who, 
amid.st  his  tcnderne«ts  and  friendship  for  man, 
hhows  such  a  dignity  and  condescension  in  all  his 
speech  and  behavior,  as  are  suitable  to  a  superior 
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Batara.    The  angels  un,  indeed,  as  much  diTerai- 1 
fied  in  Milton,  and  distinffuished  br  their  proper  j 
parts,  an  the  ^odn  are  in  Homer  ana  Virgil.    The 
reader  will  find  nothing  awribed  to  Uriel,  Gabriel,  ; 
Michael,  or  Raphael;  which  is  not  in  a  particular 
manner  huitable  to  their  respective  characters.* 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  principal 
actors  of  the  Iliad  and  ^ncid.  which  gives  a  pe- 
enliar  beauty  to  those  two  poemR,  and  was  there- 
fore contrived  with  very  great  judgment.    I  mean 
the  authors  havini;  chosen  for  tfieir  heroes,  persons 
who  were  so  nearlj  related  to  the  people  for  whom  I 
thej  wrote.     Achillea  was  a  Greek,  and  .£neas  I 
the  remote  founder  of  Rome.    By  this  means  their  I 
eountrymcn  (whom   they  principally  propose  to  I 
themselves  for  their  readers)  were  particularly  at-  - 
tentivc  to  all  the  parts  of  their  story,  and  sympa- 
thized with  their  heroes  in  all  their  adventures. 
A  Roman  could  not  but  rcioice  in  the  escapes,  sue-  | 
cesses,  and  victories,  of  J&neas,  and  be  grieved  at 
any  defeats,  misfurtuuc««.  or  disappointments  that 
befel  him;  as  a  Greek  must  have  nad  the  same  re- 
gard for  Achilles.     And  it  is  plain,  that  each  of  • 
tnose  poi>m8  have  lost  thiK  ^at  advantage,  among 
those  readers  to  wliom  their  heroes  are  as  stran- 
gers, or  indifferent  persons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  respect,  since 
it  is  impo:Mible  for  any  of  its  readers,  whatever  ; 
nation,  country,  or  people,  he  may  b<!long  to,  not 
to  be  related  to  the  pertfonH  who  are  the  princi[)al 
actors  in  it;  but  what  iH  still  infinitely  more  to  its 
advantage,  the  principal  actors  in  this  poem  are 
not  only  our  progenitors,  but  our  representatives. 
We  have  an  actual  interest  in  evcrytning  they  do, 
and  no  less  than  our  utmost  hafininess  is  concern- 
ed, and  lies  at  stake  in  all  their  lx;havior. 

I  shall  subjoin,  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing 
remark,  an  admirable  observation  out  of  Aristotle, 
which  has  be(>n  very  much  niisreprcs<;nted  in  the 
quotations  of  some  modern  critics  :  "  If  a  man  of 
perfect  and  consummate  virtue  falls  into  a  misfor- 
tune, it  raises  our  pity,  but  not  our  terror,  because 
we  do  not  fear  that  it  may  be  our  own  case,  who 

•  do  not  resemble  tlie  sum*ring  person."  But,  as 
that  great  philosopher  adds  "  if  wo  sec  a  man  of 
virtue  mix<'d  with  infirmities  fall  into  any  misfor- 
tune, it  doeH  not  only  raise  our  pity  but  our  ter- 
ror; because  we  are  afraid  that  the  like  nli^>for- 

'tunes  may  happen  to  ours4.>lves,  who  resemble  the 

•character  of  tlic  suffering  p«*rson." 

I  shall  take  another  (»pportunity  to  observe, 
that  a  person  of  an  absolute  and  consummate  vir- 
tue should  never  be  introduced  into  tragedy,  and 

•shall  only  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing 

•  obsiTv.ition  of  Aristotle,  tnouu^h  it  may  be  true  in 
lOther  occasions,  does  not  holu  in  this;  because  in 

(he  present  case,  though  the  persons  who  fall  into 
.misfortune  are  of  the  most  {M>rfuct  and  consum- 
mate virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  what  may 
.possibly  be,  but  what  actually  is  our  own  case; 
■inco  wo  are  embarked  with  them  on  the  same 
'bottom,  and  must  be  partakers  of  thuir  happiness 
or  niiM>ry. 

Tn  this,  and  some  other  very  few  instances. 
Aristotle's  rules  for  epic  poetry  (which  he  haa 
drawn  from  his  reflections  upon  Homer)  cannot 
bo  suppo><ed  to  quadrate  exactly  with  the  heroic 
.poems  which  have  been  made  since  his  thne; 
since  it  is  plain  his  rules  would  still  have  been 
more  perfect,  could  he  have  perused  the  .^neid, 
which  was  made  some  hundred  years  after  his 
death. 

In  my  next;  I  shall  go  through  other  parts  of 
'Milton's  poom  ;  and  hope  that  what  I  shall  there 

*ThMt  two  Isik  MattnoM  wan  not  hi  tlio  origliisl  papor 


advance,  aa  well  as  what  I  have  already  wrifUi^ 

will  not  only  serve  as  a  comment  npon  Milttm, 
but  upon  Aristotle. — ^L. 
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Aadire  ert  opem  rreiiam.  proeedcra  raete 

Qui  nuBchk  non  nilUa 

Hob.  1  Sat  Up  Sr 


AJl  yon,  who  think  the  dij  ne'er  an  thrive 
nil  every  cuekold-maker  ■  flay'd  alive. 
Attend. POPK. 

I  HAVE  upon  several  occasions  (that  have  oee*ir- 
red  since  I  first  took  into  my  thoughts  the  rare- 
sent  state  of  fornication)  weighed  with  myself  in 
behalf  of  guilty  females,  the  impulses  of  flesh 
and  blood,  together  with  the  arts  and  gallantries 
of  crafty  men;  and  reflect  with  some  scorn  that 
mofit  part  of  what  we  in  our  youth  think  ny  and 
polite,  is  nothin:;  else  but  a  habit  of  indulging  a 
pruriency  that  way.     It  will  cost  some  Iwor  to 
bring  people  to  so'lively  a  sense  of  this,  aa  to  re- 
cover tlie  manly  modesty  in  the  behavior  of  my 
men  readers,  and  the  bashful  grace  in  the  faces 
of  my  women;  but  in  all  cases  which  come  into 
debate,  ther^  are  certain  things  previously  to  be 
done  before  we  can  have  a  true  li^rht  into  the  sub- 
ject matter:  therefore  it  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  impotent  wenchers  and 
industrious  hags,  who  are  supplied  with,  and  aie 
constantly  supplying,  new  sacrifices  to  the  deTil 
of  lust.    You  are  to  anow.then,  if  you  are  so  hap- 
py as  not  to  know  it  already,  that  the  ffreat  hawoo 
which  is  made  in  the  habitations  of  beau^and 
innocence,  is  committed  by  such  as  can  only  lay 
waste  and  not  enjoy  the  soil.    When  you  obserrs 
the  present  state  of^vice  and  virtue,  tne  offenden 
are  such  as  one  would  think  should  have  no  im- 
pulse to  what  they  are  pursuing;  as  in  businen, 
you  see  sometimes  fools  pretend  to  be  knaves,  so 
m  pleasure,  you  will  find  old  men  set  up  for 
wenchers.    This  latter  sort  of  men  are  the  great 
basis  and  fund  of  iniquity  in  the  kind  we  are 
speaking  of;  you  shall  have  an  old  rich  man  often 
receive  scrawls  from  the  several  quarters  of  the 
town,  with  deiicriptions  of  the  new  wares  in  their 
hand<t,  if  he  will  please  to  send  word  when  he 
will  be  waited  on.     This  interview  is  contrived, 
and  the  innocent  is  brought  to  such  indecencies,  as 
from  time  to  time  banish  shame  and  raise  desire. 
With  tliese  preparatives    the  haes   bremk    their 
wards  by  little  and  little,  until  they  are  brought 
to  lose  all  apprehensions  of  what  shall  befall  them 
in  the  possession  of  younger  men.    It  is  a  com- 
mon postscript  of  a  1^  to  a  young  fellow  whom 
she  invites  to  a  hew  woman,  "She  has,  I  assuxs 
you,   seen    none  but  old  Mr.  Such-a-one."     It 
pleases  the  old  fellow  that  the  nymph  is  brought 
to  him  unadorned,  and  from  his  bounty  she  is  ae- 
commodatcd  with  enough  to  dress  her  for  other 
lovers.     This  is  Uie   most  ordinary  method  of 
bringing  beauty  and  poverty  into  tne  possestiof 
of  the  town:    out  the  particular  cases  of  kin^ 
keepers,  skillful  pimps,  and  all  others  who  driyi 
a  separate  trade,  and  are  not  in  the  general  sodiflt] 
or  commerce  of  sin,  will  require  distinct  eonsidt 
ration.    At  the  same  time  that  we  are  thus  seW 
on  the  abandoned,  we  are  to  represent  the  ciss  « 
others  witli  that  mitigation  as  the  cireumstanef 
demand.    Calling  names  does  no  good;  to  spas 
worse  of  anything  than  it  deserves,  does  oal 
take  off  from  the  credit  of  the  accuser,  and  U 
implicitly  the  force  of  an  apology  in  the  bdiil 
of  the  pers(m  accused.    We  shall,  therefoie^v 
cording  as  the  circumstances  ditt&t  vary  oar  i| 
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fdlatioiu  of  tlieM  eriminils :  tboaa  who  nflbni 
uQljr  ajjainit  ihemMlves,  knd  are  not  KimdaU  [< 
•ociety,  but,  out  of  ilef«i!iice  [o  the  sober  pan  n 
tbe  vurld.  Lave  no  much  |p»d  led  iu  Iheiu  u  ti 
be  ashamed,  must  not  be  huddled  in  the  eomiuoi 
vurd  due  lo  tlie  woral  of  ifoiDeQ;  but  regaid  iu  ii 
be  had  to  their  circamstxnces  wlieu  thej  fell,  u 
the  UDcatj  perplezilj  uudcr  which  the/  livi.^ 
under  senseless  and  severe  parents,  to  the  Jm 

liber  a  Ik' 
!□  resign  iln 
y.  To  do  other 
wiae-tban  thus,  would  be  to  act  like  a  pedaiilK 
Stoic,  who  thiuks  all  crimes  aiike,  and  not  like  nt 
impartiiil  3p«:1iUar,  who  luoks  upon  them  will 
sli  the  circumslancee  that  diiniuish  or  enhanrt 
the  guilt.  1  am  iu  hopes,  if  this  subject  be  wcj 
pursued,  women  will  hereaflec  from  their  iufaric 


M  their  fuc 
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world;  and  not  hare  their  tempera  made  too  iiii- 
tractable  from  an  improper  soumeBS  aud  pride,  oi 
tuo  Compljing  from  familiarilj  or  fomardnr^-' 
ConttaelRl  at  their  own  houus.  After  thew  hint? 
Ml  this  aabject.  1  ihull  end  this  paper  with  iln.' 
fallowing  geuuiue  Lltfr;  aud  deairu  tQl  who  think 
litmj  may  be  concerned  in  future  Bi>eculations  mi 
thia  wibiect,  lo  send  in  what  they 


"I  beg  you  to  bum  it  when  you 
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Hofc,  An.  PnL,  wt.  aoo, 

rday  ennged  in  an  assembly  of  *ir< 
one  of  uiem  produced  many  curioua 
which  he  had  latclv  mstk  in  the 
ni^nlomy  of  a  human  body.  Aaother  of  the  com- 
paiiy  commuuicaled  to  us  ssTural  wonderful  dia- 
iiovrries  which  he  had  also  made  on  the  sanM 
subect,  by  the  help  of  Tery  fine  glasses.  Thia 
birth  to  a  great  variety  of  uncommon  iw- 


of  the  < 


TiiKhed  discourse  for  the  t- 


"  JIa.  Specmob,  Jan.  5,  lTll-19. 

"The  subject  of  yonr  yesterday's  paper  is  of  w 
peat  iiDpon«nce,that  tbe  thorough  handling  of  a 
tnaj  be  so  rery  useful  to  the  preservation  of  many 
an  luauceDtyuung  creature,  tiiat  I  think  ereryntV 
■a  obliged  to  fumiah  you  with  what  lif^hta  he  ran 
to  expuie  the  pernicious  arts  and  practice!  of 
Ifcont  unnatund  womeu  called  bawds.  In  onlf^r 
lo  tbia,  the  inclosed  is  sent  you,  nUich  is  Terbalmi 
the  Oupy  of  a  letter  writteu  by  a  bavd  of  &gi\r:- 
in  thia  town  to  a  noble  lord.  I  have  concealt'd 
tin  nanies  of  boLh,  mj  intention  buiug  not  to  ei- 
psM  tbeir  persona,  but  the  thing. 

'■  1  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant." 

'UiLaao. 

"I,  having  a  great  esteem  for  your  honor,  and 
abetieropiniiin  oF  you  than  of  any  of  the  qualt- 
tj,  makes  me  acquaint  you  of  an  affair  lliat  I 
k^  will  oblige  you  lo  knojr.  I  have  a  uicct 
IkU  t*aie  lo  town  about  a  fDrtnight  ago.  Her  pn- 
nnta  being  lately  dead,  she  came  lo  me.  pxpeii- 
iig  ta  harv  found  me  in  ao  good  a  condition  as  to 
W  her  up  in  a  milliner's  shop.  Her  father  gave 
hitrteore  pound  with  her  for  Bve  years  :  her  tiin.- 
ia  oat.  and  the  ia  not  eiiteeri :  aa  pretty  a  bhi± 
(nllewoman  an  ever  you  saw;  a  litOc  n'nmnii. 
*ych  1  know  your  lordship  likes;  well- sh aped, 
M  M  fine  a  complciion  for  red  and  white  as  e 
luw;  I  douW  not  but  your  lordship  will  he 
lie  same  opinion.  She  dtaigna  to  go  donii  ab 
•  nonth  hence,  except  1  can  provide  for  her,  which 
1  cannot  at  tirencnt.  Her  father  was  one  with 
■bom  all  he  had  died  with  him.  so  there  is  fimr 
<Uldr«n  left  destitute;  to  if  your  lordship  IhiiikH 
pdper  to  make  au  appointment  where  1 -ihall  wnjt 
■•yea  with  my  niece,  by  a  line  or  tvu,  I  slay  fur 
rnr  aoHwer;  lor  I  have  no  place  fitted  up  since  i 
■I  By  house,  fit  lo  entertain  .vour  honor.  1  told 
Wilie  ahnuld  go  with  me  to  see  a  gentleman,  n 
••7  gn>d  friend  of  mine;  so  I  desirn  you  to  takfi 

MMtice  of  my  letter,  by  reason  she  '-    ■ 

'the  ways  of  the  town.    My  lord. 


opinions  which  wer«  started  on 
ilii^  occasion  presented  to  my  iniasi nation  ao 
nmiij  new  tdeos,  that  by  mixing  with  those  vhich 
w.ra  already  there,  they  employed  mj  fancy  all 
LliL'  last  night,  and  oouiposcd  a  very  wild,  extr*- 
^'a^lat  dream. 

I  was  invited,  methought,  to  tho  dissection  of  a 
bcRU's  head,  and  a  coquaLte'a  heart,  vhich  wer* 
bulL  of  them  iaid  ou  a  table  before  us.  An  ima- 
j:iiitiry  operator  opened  the  first  with  a  great  deal 
III  i.icety,  which  upon  ■  cursory  and  aupcificial 
vicir,  appeared  like  the  head  of  another  man;  bui 

£oa  applying  our  glasses  to  i[,  we  made  a  verf 
il  discovery,  namely,  that  what  we  looked  upon 
li^  tvuius.  were  nut  sucli  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of 
->:ra'ige  materials  wound  up  iu  tliat  shape  andtes- 
turt,  and  packed  together  with  wonderful  art  in 
rhi:  leveral  cavities  of  the  skull.  For.  as  Homer 
[i'll~  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real 
blood,  but  only  something  like  it ;  so  we  found 
ilmt  the  braiu  of  a  beau  is  not  a  real  brain,  but 
oiilj  someibing  like  it. 

'I  tie  pineal  gland,  which  piaiiy  of  our  modom 
pliilosopliurs  sujipose  to  be  the  scat  of  the  aoul. 


r  r/w" 


V-tlow< 


i;  for  upon  my  word  and  (  Dad  pi 


enconipaBBcd  with  a  kind  of  liorny 

.„».,  ^uL  .nto  a  thousand  litde  faces  or  mir- 

irs.  which  were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
ihiimucb  thai  tlie  soul,  if  there  bad  bMU  any 
(]>',  must  have  Uvn  always  taken  up  in  contem- 

III  iput,  that  wai 
ii!>ruidery,  wrought  together  i: 
iL-,-e  of  net-work,  the  parts  of  which  were  lilu- 
i^v  imperceptible  to  tlie  naked  eye.  Another  of 
it'>t]  antrunis  or  cavities  was  slulTi'd  with  in- 
..  .  isible  billcts-doui,  love-l<^terri,  pricked  dance*, 
if  I  Jiiiil  other  tninipery  of  the  same  nature.  In 
.11 1  jiiuiihur  we  found  a  Kind  of  powder,  which  set  the 
luile  company  a  sneeiing,  and  by  tlic  scent  dia- 
■vcrcd  itself  lo  be  right  Spanish.  The  scveml 
Hit  cells  were  slureu  with  cnnitnwiities  of  the 
iiic  kind,  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  lo  give 
I'  leader  an  exact  ioveiitury. 
liicrc  was  a  targe  cavity  on  each  aide  thn  head. 
Inch  I  must  not  omit.  That  un  the  right  side 
a."  filled  with  fictions,  flatteries,  and  falsehoods, 
••"1.  proioises.  and  protestations  :  that  on  the 
n  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  There  iMuud 
It  a  duct  from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into 
if  '  the  root  ofithe  tnnRUe,  where  both  joined  together. 


I  duct  to  Um 
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tip  of  it.  We  discovered  serenl  little  Toadi  or 
canaU  running  from  the  oar  into  the  brain,  and 
took  parliculu-  care  to  trace  them  out  tliruii<>h 
their  Peroral  paeukgeH.  Oue  of  Iheai  PiU^nded 
iMetr  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  musical 
instruTDcnti.  Others  ended  in  several  bladders 
irliicli  vrerc  filled  eitlier  with  wind  or  froth. 
Bat  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great  cavity  of 
the  skull,  from  whence  there  went  another  canal 
into  the  Uiugue.  This  great  cavity  vas  tilled  vith 
a  kind  of  spoog/  subntancu,  which  the  French 
anatomiata  call  galliioatiaa.  and  the  English  non- 


able 


The  skins  of  the  forehead  w 
it  veryiouc. 
Lgle  blood -VI 

■eluded  tJ 


nely  tough 


n  them  any 


from  vbciicc  «e  ci 

alive,  muKt  have „     , 

faculty  of  blushing. 

The  OB  crilirifonnc  was  eiceedincly  stutTod,  and 
in  some  places  daiuagcd  with  snuff'.  We  could 
not  but  Iftke  notice  in  particular  of  that  sniall 
mnscle  which  is  not  often  discovered  in  dissM- 
tion.  and  drawH  the  none  upward,  whpn  it  <.-x- 
prosscs  the  contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  haa, 
upon  ■eeiiii;  anythini;  he  does  not  like,  or  hi'aring 
•nvthiiii;  he  does  not  undenriAad.  1  need  not 
tell  my  hjarnod  reodor,  Ihia  is  that  muscle  which 
pcrforma  the  motion  so  often  mentioned  by  the 
Latin  poets,  wb^n  Ihcy  talk  of  s  man's  cucktug 
'■'■'"  ■- '— ■■■5  the  rhinoci'ros. 


We  did  nut  find  anyiliing  vi-ry  rema 
the  eye,  saving  only,  tlial  the  musculi  i 


uae ;   whereas,  on  tbe  contrary,  tlio  cli 

the  muiscle  wliich  turns  lliu  eye  toward  beavcu. 

did  not  appear  to  h.ive  been  usi'd  at  all. 

1  hare  only  locutiuned  in  this  di:SKCction  such 
new  discorerieN  as  we  were  able  to  make,  and 
have  not  taken  any  notice  of  lliosc  part»  whicli 
•eeiD  to  be  met  with  in  common  licads.  Ah  for 
the  skull,  the  face,  and  indeed  the  whole  outward 
^apc  And  figure  of  the  head,  we  eimld  not  dis- 
cover aiiy  difference  fr<>ni  what  we  obnerve  in  tlie 
heada  uffither  num.  We  weri'  iiifortned  that  tbe 
person  tu  whom  till!*  head  belonged,  had  passed 
far  a  mnn  abi>vc  Qvp-iuid -thirty  yearsi  during 
which  time  he  nic  and  drank  like  other  people, 
drussed  Well.  lalk<-d  loud,  laughed  frequently, 
and  on  irarticular  orcaaji.iis  bad  srcquilted  him- 
self tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  nssenibly  ;  to  which 
one  of  the  c<>m|mny  added,  iJiat  a  certain  knnt  of 
ladies  look  liiin  for  a  wit.  He  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  ui^  by  tin*  blow  nf  a  paring-hhovcl. 
having  been  surnrisi'd  by 
as   he    was    tendering   son 


vilities    to   hia 


c  had  thoroughly  examined  this  head, 
with  all  its  apartments,  and  its  several  kindii  of 
furniture,  we  put  nji  tlie  brain  "urh  as  it  w»-i,  into 
its  proper  place,  and  laid  it  aside  under  a  broad 

Cice  of  scarlet  cloth,  in  order  to  he  prepared,  nnil 
pi  in  a  great  repository  of  disiections;  our 
operaltjr  tt'llini,'  ns  that  the  preparation  wnulil 
not  be  so  liillicult  as  that,  of  another  brain,  fur 
lllat  ho  had  observed  several  uf  the  lilllu  pipes 
and  tubes  which  ran  tlirough  tlie  brain  were  al- 
nady  filled  with  a  kind  of  mercurial  substance, 
whi«i  he  looked  ii|<nn  to  be  true  quicksilver- 
He  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the 
epquocte'*  heart,  which  he  likewise  laid  open  with 
^nat  dexterity.  There  occurred  to  ii«  many  par- 
ticularitiet  in  this  disaccUon ;  but  being  unwil- 
ling to  burden  mj  reader's  tneuoiT'  too  niiieh,  1 
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"  I  HOPE  you  have  philosophy  anougfa  to  Im 
capable  of  hearing  the  mention  of  your  faults. 
Yiiur  papers  which  regard  the  fallen  part  of  th« 
fair  Hex  are,  I  tliink,  written  with  an  indelicacy 
which  makes  them  unworthy  to  be  inserted  in  tM 
writings  of  a  moralist  who  knows  the  world-  I 
cannot  allow  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  obierva 
upon  tlie  actions  of  mv>)iind  wiih  the  freedom 
which  you  seem  to  resolve  upon  ;  at  least,  if  you 
du  so,  you  should  take  along  with  you  ifae  dis- 
tinction of  manners  of  the  world,  according  la 
the  quality  and  way  of  life  of  the  pers>ns  con- 
cerned. A  man  of  breeding  speaks  of  even  mis- 
fortune among  ladies,  without  giving  it  the  moat 
terrible  a.'^pect  it  can  bear;  and  this  tendemeal 
toward  ihein  is  much  more  to  be  preserved  wbetl 

f'ou  Hpeak  of  vices.  All  mankind  are  so  far  n- 
itod,  that  care  is.lo  he  taken  in  things  (o  whitA 
all  are  liable,  you  do  not  nieiitiun  what  CMicwna 
one  in  terms  which  shall  dixsust  auoiher.  That 
to  tell  a  rich  man  of  the  indigence  of  a  kinaaiaa 
of  his,  or  abruptly  to  inform  a  virtuous  woman  of 
the  lapse  of  one  wlio  until  then  was  in  the  samt 
decree  of  CHti'em  witli  hers.-lf.  is  a  kind  of  in- 
volving each  of  them  in  some  participation  of 
those  aisndvantoges.  It  is  tlierefore  expected 
from  every  writer,  to  treol  his  argument  in  such 
a  manner,  as  is  mo,*t  proper  to  entertain  the  soit 
of  readers  to  whom  his  discoiirdc  is  directed.  Itil 
not  necessary  when  yon  write  to  the  Um-lMe, 
that  you  should  draw  vices  which  carry  all  tin 
horror  of  shame  and  contempt:  if  you  paint  aB 
iinpertjnent  selMovu,  an  artful  glance,  an  assnined 
complexion,  jou  say  all  which  you  ought  to  sup 
pose  they  can  possibly  bo  cuiltj  of-  When  yo« 
talk  with  limitation,  yon  liehave  yourself  so  U 
that  you  may  expect  others  in  conversation  msj 
second  your  raillery;  but  when  you  do  it  in  s 
style  which  everybody  else  furbears  in  nsprd 
to  their  quality,  they  have  an  easy  remedy 
in  forbearing  to  read  you,  and  hearing  no  man 
of  their  faults-    A  man   that  is  now  and  tha 

Siiilty  of  an  intemperance  is  not  be  called  1 
ruiikard;  but  tlie  rule  of  pulite  raillery  is  It 
sneak  uf  a  man's  faults  as  if  you  loved  him-  Of 
this  nature  is  what  was  said  bv  Cn«ir :  when  ou 
was  railing  with  an  uncourtly  vehemence,  snC 
broke  out  with. '  What  must  we  coll  him  who  n 
taken  in  an  intrigue  with  another  man'a  wifet 
CiBsar  answered  very  gravely,  '  A  carele.u  fello*. 
This  was  at  once  a  reprimand  for  speaking  of  1 
crime  which  in  those  days  had  nut  the  abbK 
reneo  attending  it  as  it  ought,  as  well  as  an  iati 
maliou  that  all  intempi^rate  behavior  before  m 
periors  loses  its  aim,  by  accusing  in'^a  methu 
unfit  for  the  audier—      ' -"  •     -•  -  — ^-       " 


say  to  you  i! 


It  the 


■tftt 


of  quality  can  go  110  fanber  tliaubeiag 

■ma  woman ;  and  you  should  never  my  of  a  ow 

of  figure  worse  tiiau  that  he  knows  the  world. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  3ervan^ 

"  Fa^noia  CooMtr,* 

"Ha.  SnoTAi«a. 

"I  «M  a  woman  of  an  nnspottod  repulatin 
and  know  nothing  I  have  bvbt  cIdihi  whiidi  abaa' 


THE  8FE0TAT0R 


JM 


such  infiolence ;  but  here  was  one  the 
other  daj,  aud  he  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman 
too,  who  took  the  libertj  to  name  the  words '  lusty 
fellow'  in  mj  presence.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
raaent  it  in  behalf  of, 

"  Sir,  jour  humble  Servant, 


"  Mb.  SnccTAToa, 

"  You  lately  put  out  a  dreadful  paper,  wherein, 
?ou  promise  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  criminal 
lore;  and  call  all  the  fair  who  have  trausffressed 
io  that  kind  by  one  Tery  rude  name  which  I  do 
not  care  to  repeat :  but  1  desire  to  know  of  you 
whether  I  am  or  am  not  one  of  those  7    My  case 
ia  as  follows :  I  am  kept  by  an  old  bachelor  who 
took  me  so  younff  that  I  know  not  how  he  came 
by  me.    He  m  a  bencher  of  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  8  very  gay,  healthy  old  man,  wl^h  is  a 
wery  lucky  thing  for  him :  who  has  been^e  tells 
me ;  a  scowerer,  a  scamperer,  a  breaker  of  win- 
dows, and  invader  of  constables,  in  the  days  of 
y^^re,  when  all  dominion  ended  with  the  day, 
mod    males  and  females  met  helter-skelter,  aud 
the  scowerers  drove  before  them  all  who  pretended 
to  keep  up  order  or  rule  to  the  interruption  of 
loTC  and  honor.    This  is  his  way  of  talk,  for  he 
is  Terv  ^y  when  he  visits  me ;  but  as  his  former 
knowledge  of  the  town  has  alarmed  him  into  an 
ioviucible  jealousy,  he  keeps  me  in  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers, neat  bodice,  warm  petticoats,  and  my  own 
nair  woven  in  ringlets,  after  a  manner,  he  says, 
^10  reiDcmbers.    I  am  not  mistress  of  one  farthing 
^f  money,  but  have  all  necessaries  provided  for 
■ne,  under  the  guard  of  one  who  procured  for  him 
^hile  be  had  any  desires  to  gratify.     I   know 
nothing  of  a  wench's  life  but  the  reputation  of  it : 
'M.  hjire  a  natural  voice,  and  a  pretty  untaught 
«tcp  in  dancing.    His  manner  is  to  bfin^  an  old 
IVliow  who  has  been  his  servant  from  his  youth, 
is  {^y-headed.      This  man  makes  on   the 
a  certain  jiggish  noise  to  which  I  dance, 
id  when  that  is  over  I  sing  to  him  some  loose 
r  that  has  more  wantonness  than  music  in  it. 
^ou  must  have  seen  a  strange  windowed  house 
car  Hydepark,  which  is  so  built  that  no  one  can 
A«ok  out  or  any  of  the  apartments :  my  rooms  are 
^iler  this  manner,  and  I  never  see  man,  woman, 
<M  ehild.  but  in  company  with  the  two  persons 
^bove-mentaoned.    He  sends  me  in  all  the  books, 
fismphletA,  plays,  operas,  and  songs,  that  come 
^»ut ;  and  his  utmost  delight  in  me,  as  a  woman,  is 
W>  talk  over  his  old  amours  in  my  presence,  to 
|»Ut  with  my  neck,  say  *the  time  was,'  give  me 
^  ki6Sp  and  bid  me  be  sure  to  follow  the  directions 
of  mj  guardian  (the  above-mentioned  lady),  and 
1  ihsLri  never  want.     The  truth  of  my  case  is,  I  sup- 
~      t,  that  I  was  educated  for  a  purpose  he  did 
know  he  should  be  unfit  for  when  1  came  to 


years.  Now,  Sir,  what  I  ask  of  you  as  a  casuist, 
is  to  tell  m«  how  far  in  these  circumstances  I  am 
innoeent,  though  submissive;  he  guilty,  though 
Uupotent? 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  Reader, 

"  PUCELLA." 

"To  THE  Max  caixxd  ths  Spectator. 

'IklCTD, 

"Foravmuch  as  at  the  birth  of  thy  labor,  thou 
^Mtt  promise  upon  thy  word,  that,  letting  alone 
^  viuitics  that  do  abound,  thou  wouldst  onl^ 


IsBdsy,  into  my  house,  for  the  edification  of  my 
^■Sf^ler  Tabitks,  and  to  the  end  that  Susanna  the 


wife  of  my  bosom  raighk  profit  thereby.  But,  alas! 
my  friena,  I  find  that  thou  art  a  liar,  and  that  the 
truth  is  not  in  thee;  else  why  didst  thou  in  a  paper 
which  tliou  didst  lately  put  forth,  make  mention 
of  those  vain  coverings  for  the  heads  of  our  fe- 
males, which  thou  lovest  to  liken  unto  tulips,  and 
which  are  lately  sprung  up  among  us?  Nay,  why 
didst  thou  make  niention  of  them  in  such  a  seein- 
ing,  as  if  thou  didst  approve  the  invention,  inso- 
much that  my  daughter  Tabitha  beginneth  to  Wax 
wanton,  and  to  lust  after  these  foolish  vanities? 
Surely  thou  dost  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  flesh. 
Verily,  therefore,  unless  thou  dost  speedily  amend, 
and  leave  off  following  thine  own  imaginations,  1 
will  leave  off  thee. 

"Thy  Friend. 
"  As  hereafter  thou  dost  demean  thyself, 

T.  "  Hesksiah  Beoadbbim." 
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Receive  iiutrucUon  firom  an  enemy. 

I  PEESum  I  need  not  inform  the  polite  part  of 
my  readers,  that  before  our  correspondence  with 
France  was  unhappily  interrupted  by  the  war,  our 
ladies  had  all  their  fashions  from  thence ;  which 
the  milliners  took  care  to  furnish  them  with  by 
means  of  a  jointed  baby,  that  came  regularly  over 
once  a  month,  habited  after  the  manner  of  the 
most  eminent  toasts  in  Paris. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  even  in  the  hottest 
time  of  the  war,  the  sex  made  several  efforts,  and 
raised  large  contributions  toward  the  importation 
of  this  wooden  mademoiselle. 

Whether  the  vessel  they  sent  out  was  lost  or 
taken,  or  whether  its  cargo  was  seized  on  by  the 
ofllcers  of  the  custom-house  as  a  piece  of  contra- 
band goods,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn:  it  is 
however  certain,  that  their  first  attempts  wers 
without  success,  to  the  no  small  disappointment 
of  our  whole  female  world;  but  as  their  con- 
stancy and  application,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  im- 
r)rtance,  can  never  be  sufficiently  cominendod,  so 
am  glad  to  find.  Uiat  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
they  have  at  length  carriedf  their  point,  of  which 
I  received  advice  by  the  two  following  letters : 

"  Ma.  Spkctatoe, 

"  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  French, 
that  I  lately  discarded  an  humble  admirer,  be- 
cause he  neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank 
claret.  I  have  long  bewailed  in  secret  the  cala- 
mities of  my  sex  during  the  war,  in  all  which 
time  we  have  labored  under  the  insupportable 
inventions  of  English  tire- women,  who  though 
they  sometimes  copy  indifferently  well,  can  never 
compose  with  that  *  gout'  they  do  in  France. 

"  1  was  almost  in  despair  of  ever  more  seeine  s 
model  from  that  dear  country,  when  last  Sunday 
I  overheard  a  lady  in  the  next  pew  to  me  whisper 
another,  that  at  the  Seven  Stars,  in  Kinc^street, 
Co  vent-garden,  there  was  a  mademoiselle  com- 
pletely dresRt^d,  just  come  from  Paris. 

**  1  was  in  the  utmost  impatience  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  service,  and  as  8oon  as  ever  ' 
it  was  over,  having  learnt  tlie  milliner's  'otUreMc,' 
I  went  directly  to  her  house  in  King-street,  but 
was  told  that  the  French  lady  was  at  a  person's 
of  quality  in  Pall-mall,  and  would  not  be  back 
affain  until  very  late  that  night.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  renew  mjr  visit  early  this  mornings 
and  nad  then  a  full  view  of  the  dear  moppec  froa 
head  to  foot. 
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Yov  cannot  imagine,  worth/  Sir,  bow  ridi- 
eulouslj  I  find  we  hare  been  trussed  up  during 
the  war„  and  how  infinitely  the  French  areas  ez- 
oels  ours. 

"  The  roantua  has  no  lead  in  the  sleeves,  and 
I  hope  we  are  not  lighter  than  the  French  ladies, 
•o  as  to  want  that  kind  of  ballast;  the  petticoat 
has  no  whalebone,  but  sits  with  an  air  altogether 
gaUant  and  degagei  the  coiffure  is  inexpressibly 
pretty,  and  in  short,  the  whole  dress  has  a  thou- 
sand beauties  in  it  which  I  would  not  have  as 
yet  made  too  public. 

''I  thought  fit,  however. to  c^ive  you  this  notice, 
that  you  may  not  be  surprised  at  my  appearing  a 
la  made  de  Paris  on  the  next  birth-night. 

'*  I  am  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Tkeamiitta." 

Within  an  hour  after  I  had  read  this  letter,  I  re- 
ceived another  from  the  owner  of  the  puppet. 


i< 


Sia, 


"  On  Satunlay  last,  being  the  12th  instant,  there 
arrived  at  my  house  in  King-street,  Covcnt-^ardcn, 
a  French  baby  for  the  year!  712.  I  have  taken  the 
utmost  care  to  have  her  dressed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated tire-women  and  mantua-makers  in  Paris, 
and  do  not  find  that  I  have  any  rc<i8ou  to  be  sorry 
for  the  expense  I  have  been  at  in  her  clothes  and 
importation:  however,  as  1  know  no  person  who  is 
•o  good  a  judge  of  dress  as  yourself,  if  you  please 
to  call  at  my  house  in  your  way  to  the  city,  and 
take  a  view  of  her,  I  promise  to  amend  whatever 
you  shall  disapprove  m  your  next  paper,  before  1 
fochibit  her  as  a  pattern  to  the  public. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Admirer, 
*'  and  most  obcdi«nt  Servant, 
"  Betty  Ckoss-stitch." 

As  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  in  reason  fur  the 
service  of  my  countrywomen,  and  hud  much 
rather  prevent  faults  than  find  them,  I  went  last 
uight  to  the  house  of  the  above-mentioned  Mrs. 
Cross-stitch.  As  soon  as  I  entered,  the  maid  of 
tiie  shop,  who,  I  suppose,  was  prepared  for  my 
coming,  without  asking  me  any  questions,  intro- 
duced mo  to  the  little  damsel,  and  ran  away  to 
call  her  mistress. 

The  puppet  was  dressed  in  a  cherry -colored 
gown  and  petticoat,  with  a  short  working  apron 
over  it,  which  discovered  her  shape  to  the  most 
advantage.  Her  hair  was  cut  and  divided  very 
prettily,  with  several  ribbons  stuck  up  and  down 
in  it.  The  milliner  assured  me,  that  her  com- 
plexion was  such  as  was  worn  by  the  ladies  of  the 
oest  fashion  in  Paris.  Her  head  was  extremely 
kigh,  on  which  subject  having  long  since  declared 
my  sentiments,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  to  it  at 
present.  I  was  also  offended  at  a  small  patch  she 
wore  on  her  breast,  which  1  cannot  suppose  is 
placed  there  with  any  g«>od  design. 

Her  necklace  was  of  an  immoderate  length, 
being  tied  before  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  two 
ends  hung  down  to  her  girdle ;  but  whether  these 
supply  the  place  of  kissiuer-st rings  in  our  enemy's 
country,  and  whether  our  British  ladies  have  any 
occasiun  for  them,  I  shall  leave  to  their  serious 
consideration. 

After  having  observed  the  particulars  of  her 
dress,  as  I  was  taking  a  view  oi  it  idtogether,  the 
shopmaid,  who  is  a  pert  wench,  tola  me  tliat 
maaemoiselle  had  something  very  curious  in  tlie 
tying  of  her  garters;  but  a3  I  pay  a  due  respect 
even  to  a  pair  of  sticks  when  they  are  under  pet- 
ticoats, I  did  not  examine  into  that  particular. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  was  well  enough  -pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  this  gay  ladj*  imd  the  more  so. 


because  she  is  not  talkatiTe;  a  quality  r^  rsraly 
to  be  met  with  in  the  rest  of  her  coantrywomen. 

As  I  was  taking  my  leave,  the  milliner  further 
informed  me,  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  watch- 
maker, who  was  her  neighbor,  and  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Powel,  she  had  also  contrived  another  puppet, 
which  by  the  help  of  several  little  springs  to  be 
wound  up  within  it,  could  move  all  its  limbs,  and 
that  she  nad  sent  it  over  to  her  correspondent  in 
Paris  to  be  taught  the  various  leanings  and  bend- 
ings  of  the  head,  the  risings  of  the  l)osom,  the 
courtesy,  and  recovery,  the  genteel  trip,  and  the 
agreeable  jet,  as  they  are  all  now  practiced  at  the 
court  of  France. 

She  added,  that  she  hoped  she  might  depend 
upon  having  my  encouragement  as  soon  as  it  ar- 
rived; but  as  this  was  a  petition  of  too  great  im- 
portance  to  be  answered  extempore,  I  left  her 
without  a  reply,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Will  Hbneycomb's  lodgings,  wiUiout  whose  ad- 
vice I  never  communicate  anything  to  the  public 
of  this  nature. — X. 
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I  rather  ehooM  a  low  and  craepteg  ttjlm. 
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Sia, 


Ma.  Spectatoe, 


"  Your  having  done  considerable  services  in  this 
great  city,  by  rectifying  the  disorders  of  families, 
and  several  wives  having  preferred  your  advice  and 
directions  to  those  of  tneir  husbands,  emboldens 
me  to  apply  to  you  at  this  time.    1  am  a  shop- 
keeper, ana  though  but  a  young  man,  1  find  by 
experience  that  nothing  but  the  utmost  diligence 
Soth  of  husband  and  wife  (among  trading  people) 
can  keep  affairs  in  any  tolerable  order.    My  wile, 
at  the  beginning  of  our  establishment,  showed 
herself  very  assistin|r  to  me  in  my  business  as 
much  as  could  lie  in  lier  way,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  it  was  with  her  inclination ;  but  of  late 
she  has  ^ot  acquainted  with  a  schoolman,  who 
values  himself  for  his  great  knowledge  in  the 
Qreek  tongue.    He  entertains  her  frequently  in  the 
sho|)  with  discourses  of  the  beauties  and  excel- 
lencies of  that  language;  and  repeats  to  her  several 
passages  out  of  the  Grc^k  poets,  wherein  he  tells 
ner  there  is  unspeakable  harmony  and  agreeable 
sounds  that  all  other  Unguals  are  wholly  ua- 
ac^uainted  with.    He  has  so  infatuated  Iter  with 
this  jargon,  that  instead  of  using  her  former  dili- 
gence in  the  shop,  she  now  neglects  the  afi^irs  of 
Uie  house,  and  is  wholly  taken  up  witli  her  tutor 
in  learning  by  heart  scraps  of  Greek,  which  ihs 
Tents  upon  all  occasions.    She  told  me  some  dav^ 
ago,  that  whereas  I  use  some  Latin  inscriptions  iik^ 
my  shop,  she  advised  me  with  a  great  deal  uf  eon— ^ 
cern  to  have  them  changed  into  Greek  ;  it  being  ^m, 
language  less  understood,  would  be  more  conbir'- 
mable  to  the  mystery  of  my  profession;  that  oa  v 
good  friend  would  be  assisting  to  us  in  thisworlc/ 
and  that  a  certain  faculty  of  gentlemen  would  fin<f 
themselves  so    mudi   ooli^ed  to  me,  that  they 
would  infallibly  make  my  t()rtune.    In  short,  h«f 
frequent  importunities  upon  this,  and  other  im 
pertinences  of  the  like  nature,  make  me  veiy  an 
easy;  and  if  your  remonstrances  have  no  mof 
effect  upon  her  than  mine,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  h 
obliged  to  ruin  myself  to  procure  her  a  settleiMO 
at  Oxford  with  her  tutor,  for  she  is  already  tv 
mad  for  Bedlam.    Now,  Sir,  you  see  the  daogv 
my  family  is  exposed  to.  and  the  likelihood  of*, 
wife's  becoming  both  troublesome  and       *~ 
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anleM  lier  reading  herself  in  yoar  paper  maj  make 
her  reflect.  She  is  ro  vcrj  learnea  that  I  cannot 
pretend  by  word  of  mouth  to  argue  with  her. 
She  lauehed  out  at  your  ending  a  paper  in  Greek, 
mnd  eaid  it  was  a  hint  to  women  of  literature,  and 
Tery  civil  not  to  translate  it  to  expose  them  to  the 
^^ar.    You  see  how  it  is  with, 

•*  Sir,  your  humble  Servant." 

"He.  Spsctatob, 

"  If  you  have  that  humanity  and  compassion  in 
TOur  nature  that  you  take  sucn  pains  to  make  one 
thiiik  you  have,  you  will  not  deny  your  voice  to  a 
distressed  damsel,  who  intends  to  be  determined 
by  your  judgment  in  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  her.  You  must  know  then,  there  is  an  agree- 
able joang  fellow,  to  whose  person,  wit,  and 
bainor  nobody  makes  any  objection,  that  pretends 
to  have  been  long  in  love  with  me.  To  this  I 
must  add  (whether  it  proceeds  from  the  vanity  of 
my  nature,  or  the  seeming  sincerity  of  my  lover, 
I  wiU  not  pretend  to  say;,  that  I  verily  believe  he 
hMS  a  real  value  for  me';  which,  if  true,  you  will 
allow  may  justly  augment  his  merit  with  his  mis- 
tress. In  short,  I  am  so  sensible  of  his  good 
aualities,  and  what  I  owe  to  his  passion,  that  I 
toink  I  could  sooner  resolve  to  give  up  my  liberty 
to  him  than  anybody  else,  were  there  not  au  ob- 
jection to  be  made  to  his  fortunes,  in  regard  they 
do  not  answer  the  utmost  mine  may  expect,  and 
are  not  sufficient  to  secure  me  from  undergoing  the 
v^roachful  phrase,  so  commonly  used,  'that  she 
baa  played  the  fool.'  Now  though  I  am  one  of 
tbose  few  who  heartily  despise  equipage,  dia- 
mondSy  and  a  coxcomb,  yet  since  such  opposite 
aotioDS  from  mine  prevail  in  the  world,  even 
mong  the  best,  and  such  as  are  esteemed  the  most 
prudent  people,  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  rc- 
•olTeupon  incurring  the  censure  of  those  wise  folks, 
wbidi  I  am  conscious  I  shall  do,  if,  when  I  enter 
Into  a  married  state,  I  discover  a  thought  beyond 
that  of  equaling,  if  not  advancing  my  fortunes. 
trader  this  difficulty  I  now  labor,  nut  being  in  the 
least  determined  wiiether  I  shall  be  governed  by 
tbs  Tain  world,  and  the  frequent  examples  I  meet 
with,  or  hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  lover,  and  the 
notions  I  find  in  my  heart  in  favor  of  him.  Sir, 
your  opinion  and  advice  in  this  affiiir  is  the  only 
thing  1  Imow  can  turn  the  balance,  and  which  1 
earnestly  entreat  1  may  receive  soon;  for  until  I 
bare  your  thoughts  upon  it,  I  am  engaged  not  to 
give  my  swain  a  final  discharge. 

"Beside  the  particular  obligation  you  will  lay 
«i  me,  hj  giving  this  subject  room  in  one  of  your 
pu)erev  It  IS  possible  it  may  be  of  use  to  some 
others  of  my  sex,  who  will  be  as  grateful  for  the 
favor  as, 

"  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

*'Floeinda." 

•*  P.  8.  To  tell  you  the  truth  T  am  married  to 
bim  already,  but  pray  say  something  to  justify 


'  Ma.  SrzcTAToa, 

"You  will  forgive  us  professors  of  music  if  we 
Bake  a  second  application  to  you,  in  order  to  pro- 
■ole  our  design  of  exhibiting  entertainments  of 
■rasie  in  York-buihlin'^s.  It  is  industriously  in- 
sinoated  that  our  intention  is  to  destroy  openis 
fai  general,  but  we  beg  of  you  to  insert  tins  plain 
tx^nation  of  ourselves  in  ycmr  paper.  Our  pur- 
pose is  only  to  improve  our  circumstances,  by  im- 
pioving  the  art  which  we  profess.  We  see  it 
■tterly  destroyed  at  present ;  and  as  we  were  tlie 
pvsoiis  who 'introduced  operas,  we  think  it  a 
poandleas  imputation   that  we  should  set   up 


against  the  opera  itself.  What  we  protend  to  assert 
is,  that  the  songs  of  diflbrent  authors  injudiciouslr 
put  together,  and  a  fereig^  tone  and  manner  which 
are  expected  in  everything  now  performed  among 
us,  hasxput  music  itself  to  a  stand;  insomuch  that 
the  ears  of  the  people  cannot  now  be  entertained 
with  anything  but  what  has  an  impertinent  gayety, 
without  any  just  spirit,  or  a  languishment  of  notes, 
without  any  passion,  or  common  sense.  We  hopa 
those  persons  of  sense  and  q^uality  who  have  done 
us  the  honor  to  subscribe,  will  not  be  ashamed  of 
their  patronage  toward  us,  and  not  receive  im- 
pressions that  patronizing  us  is  being  for  or 
against  the  opera,  but  truly  promoting  their  own 
diversions  in  a  more  just  andT elegant  manner  than 
has  been  hitherto  performed. 

"  We  are.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servants, 

"  Thomas  Clayton, 
"NicolinoHatm, 
"  Charles  Disvpart." 

"  There  will  bo  no  performances  in  York-build- 
ings until  after  that  or  the  subscription."— T. 
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Keddere  persoiue  ncit  oonTenientia  caique 

IloB.  An.  IVMt.,  V,  S16w 

He  knows  what  best  befits  each  charaeier. 

Wk  have  already  taken  a  general  snrvey  of  the 
fable  and  characters  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  parts  which  remain  to  be  considered,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle's  method,  are  the  sentiments  and 
the  language.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  first  of 
these,  I  must  advertise  my  reader,  that  it  is  my 
design,  as  soon  as  I  have  nnished  my  general  re- 
flections on  tliese  four  several  heads,  to  vive  par- 
ticular instances  out  of  the  poem  which  is  now 
before  us  of  beauties  and  minerfections  which 
may  be  observed  under  each  of  them,  as  also  of 
such  other  particulars  as  may  not  properly  fall 
under  any  ot  them.  This  I  thought  nt  to  premise, 
that  the  reader  may  not  judge  too  hastily  of  this 
piece  of  criticism,  or  look  upon  it  as  imperfect, 
before  he  has  seen  the  whole  extent  of  it. 

The  sentiments  in  an  epic  poem  are  the  thoughts 
and  behavior  which  the  author  ascribes  to  the 
persons  whom  he  introduces,  and  are  just  when 
they  are  conformable  to  the  characters  of  the 
several  persons.  The  sentiments  have  likewise  a 
rclati(m  to  things  as  well  as  persons,  and  are  then 
perfect  when  they  are  such  as  are  adapted  to  the 
subject.  If  in  either  of  these  cases  the  poet  en- 
deavors to  argue  or  explain,  to  magnify  or  dimi- 
nish, to  raise  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any 
other  passion,  we  ought  to  consider  whether  the 
sentiments  he  makes  use  of  are  proper  for  those 
ends.  Homer  is  censured  by  the  critics  for  his 
defect  as  to  this  particular  in  several  parts  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  though  at  the  same  time  those 
who  have  treated  this  great  poet  with  candor,  have 
attributed  this  defect  to  tne  times  in  which  he 
lived.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  age  and  not  of 
Homer,  if  there  wants  that  delicacy  in  some  of  his 
sentiments,  which  now  appears  in  the  works  of 
men  of  a  much  inferior  genius.  Beside,  if  there 
are  blemishes  in  any  particular  thoughts,  there  is 
an  infinite  beauty  in  tne  greatest  part  of  them.  In 
short,  if  there  are  many  poets  who  would  not  have 
fallen  into  tlie  meanness  of  some  of  his  senti- 
ments, there  are  none  who  could  have  risen  up  to 
the  greatness  of  others,  ^yirgil  has  excelled  all 
others  in  the  propriety  of  his  sentiments.  Hilton 
shines  likewise  very  much  in  this  particular:  nor 
must  we  omit  one  consideration  which  adds  to  hii 
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honor  and  reputation.  Honier  and  Virgil  intro- 
duced persona  whose  (Characters  arc  comnionlv 
known  amon^  men,  and  such  as  arc  to  be  met  wirii 
either  in  history  or  in  onlinar^  conversation. 
Hilton's  charactenn,  most  of  Uieni,  lie  ont  of  nature, 
and  were  to  be  formed  purely  by  his  own  inven- 
tion. It  shows  a  greater  genius  in  Shakspeare  to 
have  drawn  his  Calilmn,  than  his  Hotspur,  or 
Julius  Caesar:  the  one  was  to  ha  supplied  out  of 
his  own  imagination,  whereas  the  otlier  might 
have  been  formed  upon  tradition,  history,  and  ob 
servation.  It  was  much  easier  therefore  for  llo- 
iner  to  lind  proper  sentiments  for  an  assembly  of 
Grecian  gt'norals,  than  for  Milton  to  diversify  his 
infernal  council  with  prop<;r  characters,  and  in- 
spires tlii'm  with  a  variety  of  rt<?ntiment>i.  The 
love  of  Dido  and  ifineas  are  only  copies  of  what 
has  passed  between  other  nersons.  Adam  and 
£ve,  before  the  fall,  are  a  ttiiferent  species  from 
that  of  mankind,  who  are  descended  from  them; 
and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  most  unlmunded  iu*- 
vention,  and  the  most  exquisite  judgment,  could 
have  filled  their  conversation  and  l>ehavior  with 
BO  many  apt  circumstances  during  their  state  of 
innocence. 

Nor  is  it  sufHcient  for  an  epic  poem  to  be  filled 
with  such  thrxights  as  are  natural,  unless  itabonnd 
also  with  such  as  are  sublime.  Virgil  in  this  par- 
ticular fidls  short  of  Homer.  He  has  not  inatnrd 
so  majiy  thoughts  tliat  are  low  and  vulgar  ;  but  at 
tlie  same  time  has  not  so  many  thouj^^hU  that  are 
sublime  and  noble.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  sel- 
dom rix4»:*  into  verv  astonishing  sentiments,  where 
he  is  not  tired  by  tlie  Iliad.  He  everywhere  charms 
and  pleases  us  W  the  force  of  his  own  genius  ;  but 
seldom  elevat(*s  and  transports  us  where  he  does 
not  fetch  his  hints  fnmi  Honier. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeiKl  his  distinguish- 
ing excellence,  lies  in  thesuV>liinity  of  his  thoughts. 
There  are  others  of  the  moderns  who  rival  him  in 
pvcry  other  part  of  poetry  ;  but  in  the  greatness  of 
nis  sentiments  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets,  both 
modem  and  ancient.  Homer  only  excepted.  It  is 
/impossible  for  the  imagination  of  man  to  distend 
itself  with  greater  ideas,  than  those  which  he  has 
laid  together  in  his  first,  second,  and  sixth  books. 
.The  seventh,  which  describes  the  creation  of  the 
world,  is  likewise  wonderfully  sublime,  though 
not  so  npt  to  stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  nor  consequently  so  perfect  in  the  epic 
way  of  writing,  because  it  is  filled  with  less  ac- 
tion. lA*t  the  judicious  reader  compare  what 
Longinus  has  observed  on  several  passages  in 
Homer,  and  he  will  find  pmrallcls  lor  most  of 
them  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 

From  what  has  bet;n  said  we  may  infer,  that  as 
there  are  two  kinds  of  sentiments,  the  natural  and 
the  sublime,  which  arc  always  to  be  pursued  in  a 
heroic  poem,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  thoughts 
which  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Tlie  first  are 
■uch  as  are  aff(.>cted  and  unnatural ;  the  second 
such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  As  for  the  first 
kind  of  thoughts,  we  me<'t  with  little  or  nothing 
that  is  like  them  in  Virgil.  He  has  none  of  those 
trifling  points  and  puerilities  that  are  so  often  to 
be  met  with  in  Ovid,  none  of  the  epigranmiatic 
turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  those  swelling  sentiments 
which  are  so  fre<j[ueut  in  Statins  and  Claud ian, 
none  of  those*  mixed  embellishments  of  Tasso. 
Everything  is  just  and  natural.  His  sentiments 
show  that  he  had  a  perfect  insight  into  huipan  na- 
ture, and  that  he  knew  everything  which  was  the 
most  proper  to  affect  it. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  some  places,  which  I  may 
hereafter  take  notice  of,  misrepresented  Virgil's 
iraj  of  thinking  as  to  this  particular,  in  the 
Inuialation  he  has  giren  ua  of  the  iEnoid.    I  do 


I  not  remember  that  Uomer  anj  where  falls  into 
the  faults  above-mentioned,  which  were  indeed 
the  false  refinements  of  latter  ages.  Milton,  ifc 
must  be  confessed,  has  bometinies  erred  in  this 
respect,  as  I  shall  show  more  at  large  in  another 
pa|>er ;  though  considering  how  all  the  poets  of 
the  age  in  which  he  wmte  were  infected  with  this 
wrong  way  of  thinkin^^,  he  is  ratlier  to  be  ad 
mired  that  be  did  not  give  more  into  it,  than  that 
he  did  sometimes  comply  witli  the  vicious  taste 
which  still  prevails  ao  much  among  modern 
^Titers. 

But  since  several  thoughts  mayJbe  natural  which 
are  low  and  groveling,  an  epic  poet  should  nd 
only  avoid  such  sentiments  as  are  unnatural  or 
affected,  but  also  such  as  an;  mean  and  vulgar. 
Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  railleiy  to  men 
of  more  delicacy  than  greatness  of  genius  by  the 
homeliness  of  some  of  his  sentiments.  But  as  I 
have  before  said,  these  arc  rather  to  be  imputed  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  to 
which  I  may  also  add,  of  that  which  he  described^ 
than  to  any  imperfection  in  that  divine  poet. 
Zoilus  among  the  ancients,  and  Monsieur  Per- 
rault  among  the  modems,  pu.shed  their  ridicnls 
xery  far  upon  him.  on  account  of  some  such  senti* 
ments.  '1  here  is  no  bleniLsh  to  be  observed  in  ViF* 
gil  under  this  head,  and  but  a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  improprie- 
ty of  thought  in  Homer,  and  at  the  same  time 
compare  it  with  an  .ustance  of  the  same  naturSy 
both  in  Virgil  and  Milton.  Sentiments  which 
raise  laughter  can  very  seldom  be  admitted  with 
any  decency  into  a  heroic  poem,  whose  busioesf 
it  18  to  excite  passions  of  a  much  nobler  natme. 
Homer,  Imwever,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and 
Therbit(.*s,  in  his  story  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  his 
behavior  of  Irus,  and  in  other  passages,  has  beoi 
observed  to  have  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  chano- 
ter,  and  to  have  departed  from  that  serious  sir 
which  seems  essential  to  the  magnificence  of  sa 
epic  poem.  I  rememlwr  but  one  laugh  in  tlui 
whole  .^neid,  which  rises  in  the  fifth  book,  upon 
Monoetes,  where  he  is  represented  as  thrown  OTsr- 
board,  and  drying  himself  upon  a  rock.  But  this 
piece  of  mirth  is  so  well-timed  tliat  the  severest 
critic  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  for  it  is 
the  book  of  games  and  diversions,  where  the  reap 
der's  mind  may  be  supposed  suflicienUy  relu:ed 
for  such  an  entertainment.  The  onl^piece  of 
pleasantry  in  Pnradise  Lost,  is  where  the  eril 
spirits  are  described  as  rallying  the  angels  upon 
the  success  of  their  newly-invented  artillery.  This 
passi^  I  look  u]K>n  to  be  the  most  exceptionable  in 
the  whole  poem,  as  being  nothing  else  out  a  striqf 
of  puns,  and  those,  too,  very  indifferent  ones : 


I'd 


SaUn  behold  tbelr  plight, 

And  to  hifl  mates  thus  ia  derlvion  ctll'd: 

**(»  Mends,  why  «t'me  not  on  Ihow  victoni  proodf 

Kre  wliUe  tliry  fierce  wore  oonihig;  and  whm  w. 

To  entertain  ihoni  fair  %  Ith  open  front 

And  breast  (what  could  we  m<>rcf)  )iropound^ 

or  rdmpoidtktn,  istraiKht  thoy  chanp'd  Uudr  mindi, 

yiew  oil,  and  \iito  stron^^c  v>»i:»riei»  fell 

As  tliey  would  dance;  yet  for  a  danre  they 

Somewhat  extravatrant,  and  wild :  perfaApa 

for  joy  of  offcr'd  pcare:  but  I  imppom 

If  our  proposals  onat  a^n  wen'  iieturd, 

W*  should  0(mipel  thorn  to  a  quirk  resuH** 

To  whom  thus  Belial  In  like  gamesome  Bood : 
"  Leader,  the  terms  wo  sent  were  terms  of  wel^bti 
Of  hard  contenlis  uid  full  of  force  nr^cd  home: 
Such  as  wo  mi^^ht  perceive  nmwt'd  them  alL 
And  stumbled  many ;  who/rcccirofi  them  ri|;hty 
Had  need  from  head  to  fool  well  anderhtand; 
Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besUe, 
Tlioy  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  ncrt  upright" 

Thus  thej  among  themsclvefl  in  pleasant  vdLa 
Blood  Mofflng^ 


L. 
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Prtndplbus  plAcidiM  tItu  non  ultima  lau?  e^ 

Um.  1  Kp.  XTi,  35. 

lb  pleuv  the  great  is  not  (he  Binalloit  praistt. 

Crxcch. 

Tbx  desire  of  pleasing  niaken  a  man  agreeable 
or  UDwelcouic  t<>  those  with  whom  he  coiiverties, 
acoordiuf^  to  tlie  motive  from  which  that  inclina- 
tion M>pi>ars  to  flow.     1 1' your  concern  for  pleas- 
ing ocliers  arises  from  an  innate  benevolence,  it 
never  fails  of  success ;  if  fnun  a  vanity  to  excel, 
its  disappointment  is  no  less  certain.     What  we 
call  an  ajj^revable  man,  is  he  who  is  endowed  with 
the  niUural  bent  to  do  acceptable  thinjj^s  from  a 
delight  he  takes  merely  as  such ;  and  the  affec- 
tation of  that  character  is  what  constitutes  a  fop. 
Under  these  leaders  one  may  draw  up  all  thaso 
who  make  any  manner  of  figure,  except  in  dumb- 
■how.     A  rational  and  sc*lect  conversation  is  com- 
posed of  persons,  who  have  the  talent  of  pleasing 
with  delicjicy  of  sentiments  flowing  from  liabituai 
chastity  of  thought;  but  mixed  company  is  fre- 
quently made  up  of  pretenders  to  mirth,  and  is 
nsaallj  pestered  with  constrained,  obscene,  and 
psinful  witticisms.     Now  and  tlien  you  may  met^t 
with  a  man  so  exactly  formed  for  pleasing:,  that  it 
is  no  matter  what  he  is  doing  or  saying  ;  th:it  is 
to  say.  that  there  need  be  no  manuer  of  inipor- 
tsaee  in  it,  to  make  him  gain  upon  everybody 
who  hears  or  beholds  him.     This  felicity  is  not 
the  gift  of  nature  only,  but  must  be  attended  with 
hipp;^  circumstances,*  which  add  a  dignity  to  the 
hmmv  behavior  which  distinguishes  hini  whom 
ws  call  an  agreeable  man.     It  is  from  this  that 
everybody  loves  and  esteems  Polycarpus.    He  is 
in  the  vigr>r  of  his  age  and  the  gayety  of  life,  but 
has  passed  through  very  conspicuous  scenes  in  it; 
thooffh  no  soldier,  he  has  shared  the  dan<;er,  and 
acted  with  great  gallantry  and  generosity  on  a  de- 
cisive day  of  battle.     To  have  tliose  qualities 
which  only  make  other  men  conspicuous  in  the 
world  as  it  were  supeniumerary  to*  him,  is  a  cir- 
eamstance  which  gives  weight  to  his  most  indif- 
ferent actions  :  for  as  a  known  credit  is  ready  cash 
to  a  trader,  so  is  acknowledged  merit  immodiate 
distinction,  and  serves  in  the  place  of  equipaire  to 
a  gentleman.     This  renders  roly carpus  gniceful 
ia  mirth,  important  in  business,  and   re<(arded 
with  love,  in  every  ordinary  occurrence.     Kut  not 
to  dwell  upon  characters  which  have  such  par- 
Ucnlar  recommendation  to  our  hearts,  let  us  turn 
•or  thoughts  rather  to  the  methods  of  pleasing 
which  roust  carry  men  through  the  world  who 
auiDot  pretend  to  such  advantages.     Falling  in 
with  a  particular  humor  or  manner  of  one  above 
Tou,  abstracted  from  the  general  rules  of  good 
bdisvior.  is  the  life  of  a  slave.     A  parasite  diflftTs 
in  nothing  from  the  meanest  servant,  but  thai  the 
fofHman  hires  himself  for  Inidily  labor,  snbjoctvd 
to  i^  ami  comf*  at  the  will  of  his  master,  but  the 
other  gives  up  his  very  soul ;  he  is  prostituted  to 
•peak,  and  professes  to  think,  after  the  mode  of 
hiowhom  he  courts.     This  serviiude  to  a  patron, 
iian  honest  nature,  would  be  more  grievous  than 
tint  of  wearing  his   livery;   therefore  w«   shall 
^>etk  of  tho!»e  things  only  which  arc  worthy  and 
ticenuous. 

The  happy  talent  of  pleasin^:  either  those  alwve 
y<>u  or  Im'Iow  you,  seems  to  be  wholly  owinj^  to 
^opinion  they  have  of  your  sincerity.  This 
<tuality  I*  to  attend  the  a«^reeable  m.in  in  all  the 
ictiouHof  his  life;  and  I  think  th<tre  need  no  more 
^uid  in  honor  of  it,  than  that  it  is  wliat  forces 
^  anprot>ati<in  of  your  opponents.  The  guilty 
>ttn  oas  an  honor  for  the  judge  who  with  justice 
pKHWunccs  against  him  the  sentence  of  death 


itself.  The  author  of  the  aentence  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  was  an  excellent  judg«i  of  human 
life,  and  passed  his  own  in  company  tlio  most 
agreeable  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Augustus 
lived  amon^  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  his  fortune 
to  make  in  his  own  court.  Candor  and  affaliility, 
accompanied  with  as  nmch  power  as  over  mortal 
was  vested  with,  were  what  made  him  in  the 
utmost  manner  agreeable  among  a  set  of  admirable 
men,  who  had  thoughts  too  nigh  for  ambition, 
and  views  too  large  to  be  gratified  by  what 
he  could  give  them  in  the  disposal  of  an  em- 
pire, without  the  pleasures  of  tlieir  mutual  con- 
versation. A  certain  unanimity  of  ta^te  and 
judgment,  which  is  natural  to  all  of  the  same 
order  in  the  species,  was  the  band  of  this  society: 
and  the  emperor  assumed  no  figure  in  it,  but  what 
he  thou^rht  was  his  due  from  liis  private  talents 
and  uuaiifications,  as  tliey  contribuKnl  to  advance 
the  pleasures  and  sitntimentJt  of  the  company. 

Cunning  people,  hypocrites,  all  who  are  but  half 
virtuous,  or  hiUf  wihe,  are  incapable  of  tasting  the 
refined  pleasure  of  such  au  equal  company  as 
could  wholly  exclude  the  reganl  of  fortune  in  their 
conversations.  Horace,  in  the  di.*«cour8e  from 
whence  1  take  the  hint  of  the  pre.sent  speculation, 
lays  down  ejccellent  rules  for  conduct  in  conver- 
sation with  men  of  power;  but  he  speaks  with  an 
air  of  one  who  had  no  need  of  such  an  application 
for  anything  which  related  to  himself.  It  shows 
he  understood  what  it  was  to  be  a  Hkillful  courtier, 
by  just  admtmitions  against  im|>ortunity,  and 
showing  how  forcible  it  was  to  speak  modestly  of 
your  own  wants.  There  is,  indeml,  somethinff 
so  shameless  in  taking  all  opportunities  to  speak 
of  your  own  affairs,  that  he  who  is  guilty  of  it 
toward  him  on  whom  he  depends,  fares  like  a 
beggar  who  exposes  his  sores,  which,  instead  of 
moving  compassion,  makes  the  man  he  begs  of 
turn  away  from  the  object 

I  cannot  tell  what  is  become  of  him,  but  I  re- 
member about  sixteen  years  ago  an  honest  fellow, 
who  so  justly  understood  how  disagreeable  the 
mention  or  appearance  of  his  want  would  make 
him,  that  I  have  o(U.*n  reflected  upon  hiin  as  a 
counterpart  of  Irus,  whom  1  have  formerly  men- 
tioned. This  man,  whom  I  have  mi.ssed  for  some 
years  in  my  walks,  and  have  heard  was  some  way 
employed  about  the  army,  mside.  ir  a  maxim,  that 
good  wigs,  delicate  linen,  and  a  cheerful  air,  were 
to  a  poor  dependent  the  same  thai  working  tools 
iU'e  to  a  poor  artiticer.  It  was  no  small  entertain- 
ment to  me,  who  knew  his  circumstances,  to  see 
him,  who  had  fasti>d  two  days,  attribute  the  thin- 
ness thev  told  him  of,  to  t4ie  violence  of  some  gal- 
lantries lie  had  lately  be(.>n  guilty  of.  The  skillful 
dissembler  carried  on  this  with  the  utmost  ad- 
dress; and  if  aity  suspected  his  affairs  wore  nar- 
row, it  was  attribtiU.'d  t(»  indulging  himself  iu 
sonte  fashionable  vice  rather  than  an  irreproach- 
able poverty,  which  saved  his  crediLwith  tuoseou 
whom  he  depended. 

The  main  art  is  to  be  as  little  troublesome  a.s 
you  can,  and  make  all  you  hope  for  come  rather 
as  a  favor  from  your  patron  than  claim  from  you. 
Hull  am  here  prating  of  what  is  the  method  of 
pleasing  so  as  to  succeed  in  {hv  world,  when  there 
are  crowds,  who  have  in  city,  town,  court,  and 
country,  arrived  to  con.siderable  acquis] tionx,  and 
yet  seem  incapable  of  acting  in  any  con.^iiant  tenor 
of  life,  but  have  gone  on  from  one  successful  error 
to  another :  therefore  1  think  I  may  ^horten  this 
inauiry  after  the  method  of  pleasing;  and  as  the 
old  beau  said  to  his  son,  once  for  all,  "  Tray,  J.tck, 
l>c  a  fine  gentleman;"  so  may  I  to  my  reader, 
a)>rid|$e  my  instructions,  and  finish  the  art  of 
pleasing  in  a  woid,  *'  Be  rich."^T. 
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Pecioribua  Inhiasa  fpinntia  ooniialit  exta. 

YOM.  M^  It,  M. 

Anxioas  the  reeking  entxmOs  be  oontulU. 

Havxno  already  gi^en  an  account  of  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  beau's  head,  with  the  several  discove- 
ries made  on  that  occasion;  I  shall  here,  according 
to  my  promise,  enter  upon  the  di8J<ection  of  a  co- 
quette's heart,  and  communicate  to  the  public  such 
particularities  as  we  observed  in  tliat  curious  piece 
of  anatomy. 

I  should  perhaps  have  waved  this  undertaking, 
had  1  not  been  put  in  mind  of  my  promise  by  se- 
veral of  my  unknown  correspondents,  who  arc 
very  importunate  with  me  to  make  an  example  of 
the  coquette,  as  1  have  already  done  of  the  beau. 
It  is  therefore  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
my  friends,  that  1  have  looked  over  the  minutes 
of  my  former  dream,  in  order  to  give  the  public 
an  exact  relation  of  it,  which  I  shall  enter  upon 
wilAiout  further  preface. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  vision- 
ary dissection,  told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
his  art  more  difficult  than  to  lay  open  the  heart  of 
a  coquette,  by  reason  of  Uie  many  labyrinths  and 
recesses  which  ".u  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  uesircd  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the  pericar- 
dium, or  outward  case  of  the  heart,  which  we  did 
very  attentively;  and  by  the  help  of  otir  glasses 
discerned  in  itlnillions  of  little  scars,  which  seem 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumer- 
able darts  and  arrows,  that  from  time  \o  time  had 
glanced  upon  ihe  outward  coat;  though  we  could 
not  discover  the  smallest  orifice,  by  which  any  of 
them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward  sub- 
stance. 

Every  smatterer  in  anatomy  knows  that  this  pe- 
ricardium, or  case  of  the  heart,  contains  in  it  a 
thin  reddish  liquor,  supposed  to  bo  bred  from  the 
Tapors  which  exhale  out  of  the  heart,  and  being 
stopped  here,  are  condensed  into  this  watery  sub- 
stance. Upon  examining  this  liquor,  we  found 
that  it  haa  in  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  spirit 
which  is  made  use  of  in  the  thermometer,  to  snow 
the  change  of  weather. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the 
company  assured  us  he  himself  had  made  with 
this  liquor,  which  he  found  in  great  quantity 
about  tne  heart  of  a  coquette  whom  he  had  for- 
merly dissected.  He  amrrned  to  us,  that  he  had 
actually  inclosed  it  in  a  smnll  tube  made  after  the 
manner  of  a  w(^iher-glass;  but  that  instead  of  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  variations  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  showed  him  the  qualities  of  those  persons 
who  entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  affirmed 
also,  that  it  rose  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of 
feathers,  an  embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed 
gloves:  and  that  it  fell  as  soon  as  an  ill-shajH*d 
periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  slioes.  or  an  unfashion- 
able coat  came  inU)  his  hotise.  Nay,  he  proceeded 
BO  far  as  to  assure  us,  that  upon  his  laughing 
aloud  when  ho  stood  by  it,  the  liquor  mounted 
rery  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again  upon 
his  looking  serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he 
knew  very  well,  by  this  invention,  whenever  he 
had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  coxcomb  in  his  room. 

Havinj^  cleared  away  the  pericardium,  or  the 
case,  and  liquor  above-mentioned,  we  came  to  the 
heart  itself.  The  outward  surface  of  it  was  ex- 
tremely slippery,  and  the  mucro.  or  point,  so  very 
cold  withal,  that  upon  endeavoring  to  take  hold 
of  it,  it  glided  through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth 
piece  of  ice. 

The  fibers  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more 
lutncate  and  perplexed  manner  than   they  are 


usually  found  in  other  hearts;  insomuch  tliit  Oie 
whole  heart  was  wound  up  together  in  a  Gimlian 
knot,  and  must  have  had  very  irregular  and  une- 

?[ual  motions,  while  it  was  employed  in  its  rital 
unction. 

One  thing  we  thought  very  ob.servable,  namely, 
that  upon  examining  all  the  vessels  which  came 
into  it,  or  issued  out  of  it,  we  could  not  discover 
any  communication  that  it  had  with  the  tongae. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  likewise,  that  se- 
veral of  those  little  nerves  in  the  heart  which  are 
affected  by  the  sentiments  of  love,  hatred,  and 
other  passions,  did  not  descend  to  this  before  ns 
from  the  brain,  but  from  the  muscles  whldi  lie 
about  the  eye. 

Upon  weighing  tlie  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found 
it  to  be  extremely  light,  and  consequently  very 
hollow,  which  I  did  not  wonder  at,  when,  npon 
looking  into  the  inside  of  it,  I  saw  mnltitudes  of 
cells  or  cavities,  running  one  within  another  as 
our  historians  describe  the  apartments  of  Rosa- 
mond's bower.  Several  of  tiiese  little  hollows 
were  stuffed  with  innumerable  sorts  of  trifles, 
which  I  shall  forbear  giving  any  particular  so- 
c(Mintof,  and  shall  therefore  only  take -notice  of 
what  lay  first  and  uppermost,  which  upon  oiirnn* 
folding  it,  and  applying  our  microscopes  to  it,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  flame-colored  hood. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart, 
when  living,  iieceived  the  addresses  of  several  wbo 
made  love  to  her,  and  did  not  only  give  each  of 
them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one  she 
conversed  with  believe  that  she  regarded  him  with 
an  eye  of  kindness;  for  which  reason  we  expected 
to  have  seen  the  impressions  of  multituaes  of 
faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  foldings  of  the 
heart;  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a  single  print 
of  this  nature  discovered  itself  until  we  came  into 
the  very  core  and  center  of  it.  We  there  obeerved 
a  little  figure,  which,  upon  applying  our  glaaset 
to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  manner. 
The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  1  thought  I 
had  seen  the  face  before,  but  could  not  possiUy 
recollect  either  the  place  or  time;  when  at  length, 
one  of  the  company,  who  had  examined  this  figure 
more  nicely  than  the  rest,  showed  us  plainly  by 
the  make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns  of  its 
features,  that  the  little  idol  which  was  thus  lodged 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was  the  deceased 
beau,  whose  head  I  gave  some  account  of  in  qdj 
last  Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  iiad  finished  our  dissection,  we 
resolved  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not 
being  able  to  determine  amon^  ourselves  the  na- 
ture of  its  substance,  which  differed  in  so  many 
particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females. 
Accordingly  we  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  burning  coals» 
when  we  ooserved  in  it  a  certain  salamandiine 
quality,  tliat  made  it  capable  of  living  in  the  midst 
of  fire  and  flame,  without  l>eing  consumed,  or  so 
much  as  singed. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phenomenon, 
and  standing  round  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a 
most  prodigious  sigh,  or  rather  crack,  ana  dis- 
persed all  at  once  in  smoke  and  vapor.  This  ima- 
ginary noise,  which,  methought,  was  louder  than 
the  burst  of  a  cannon,  produced  such  a  violeUI 
shake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissipated  the  fumes dC 
sleep  and  left  me  in  an  instant  Droad  awakeir-4<> 
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90.969]    WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  93.  17]M3. 

— •  8pM  Inoerta  fufcurL— Vno^  An.  riii,  680. 
Hopes  mud  fears  in  sqnal  balance  lakL — Drtdxv. 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing  tliat  every  man  is  full 
of  complaints,  and  constantly  uttering  sentences 
against  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  when  people  ^- 
nerallv  bring  upon  themselves  all  the  calamities 
they  fall  into,  and  are  constantly  heaping  up  mat- 
ter for  their  own  sorrow  and  disappointment. 
That  which  produces  the  greatest  part  of  tlic  de- 
lasions  of  mankind,  is  a  false  hope  which  people 
indulee  with  so  sanguine  a  flattery  to  themselves, 
that  their  hearts  are  bent  upon  fantastical  advant- 
ages which  they  have  no  reason  to  believe  should 
erer  have  arrived  to  them.  By  this  unjust  mea- 
sure of  calculating  their  happiness,  they  often 
mourn  with  real  affliction  for  imaginary  losses. 
When  I  am  talking  of  this  unhappy  way  of  ac- 
counting for  ourselves,  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  a 
particular  set  of  people,  who  in  their  own  favor, 
resolve  everything  that  is  possible  into  what  is 
probable,  an'd  then  reckon  on  that  probability  as 
on  what  mustcertainly  happen.  Will  Honeycomb, 
upon  my  observing  his  looking  on  a  lady  witli 
some  particular  attention,  gave  me  an  account  of 
the  great  distresses  which  had  laid  waste  that 
very  fine  face,  and  had  given  an  air  of  melancholy 
to  a  veiT  agreeable  person.  That  lady  and  a 
eonple  of  sistern  of  hers,  were,  said  Will,  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  greatest  fortunes  about  town;  but 
without  having  any  lo.ss,  by  bad  tenants,  by  bad 
securities,  or  any  dama«re  by  sea  or  land,  are  re- 
duced to  very  narrow  circumstances.  They  were 
•t  that  time  the  most  inaccessible,  haughty  beau- 
ties in  town;  and  their  pretensions  to  take  upon 
them  at  tliat  unmerciful  rate,  were  raised  upon  the 
following  scheme,  according  to  which  ail  their 
lovers  were  answered. 

"  Our  father  is  a  youngish  man.  but  then  our 

mother  is  somewhat  older,  and  not  likely  to  have 

any  diildren  :  his  estate  being  800Z.  per  annum,  at 

twenty  years*   purchase,  is  worth   16,00i)/.    Our 

sncle,  who  is  above  fifty,  has  400/.  per  annum, 

which,  at  the  aforesaid  rate,  is  8,000/.     I'here  is  a 

widow  aunt,  who  has  10,000/.  at  her  own  disposal, 

left  by  her  husband,  and  an  old  maiden  aunt  who 

has  6,(J00/.     'I'ben  our  father's  motlier  has  900/. 

per  annum,  which  is  worth  18,000/.  and   1,000/. 

each  of  us  has  of  our  own,  which  cannot  be  taken 

from  us.     These  summed  up  togt'lher  stand  thus: 

"Father's 800 16,000 

Uude's    400 8,000 

A-ts' j^gg   16.000 

Grandmother's  . . .  .900 18,000 

Own  1,000  each 3,000 

Total 61,000 

^*«,  equally  divided  between  us  three,  amonnts 
to 90.000/.  each  :  an  allowance  being  given  fur  an 
Nargirment  upon  counnon  fame,  we  may  lawfully 
pun  for  30,000/.  fortunes.*' 

la  prospect  of  this*,  and  the  knowledji^  of  their 
•*n  per^nal  merit,  every  one  was  contemptible 
ui  their  eyes,  and  tliey  refused  those  offorrt  which 
M  been  frequently  matle  them.  But  mark  the 
*^  The  mother  dies,  the  father  is  married  again 
^  has  a  son;  on  him  was  entailed  the  father's, 
'Jftcle's,  and  grand inotlnjr's  estate.  Tins  cut  off 
^JDOO/.  The  maiden  .lunt  married  a  tall  Irish- 
*»n.  tnd  with  her  went  the  6,000/.  The  widow 
^,  and  left  but  enough  to  pay  her  debts  and 
^^wy  her;  so  that  there  remained  for  these  three 
CiiU  hot  their  own  1,006/.    They  had  by  this  time 


passed  their  prime;  and  got  on  the  wrong  side  of 
thirty;  and  must  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days, 
upbraiding  mankind  Uiat  they  mind  nothinjg  but 
money,  and  bewailing  that  virtue,  sense,  anii  mo* 
desty,  are  had  at  present  in  no  manner  of  estima 
tion. 

1  mention  this  case  of  ladies  before  any  other, 
because  it  is  the  most  irreparable;  for  though 
youth  is  the  time  least  capable  of  reflection,  it  is 
in  that  sex  the  only  season  in  which  they  ca»  ad- 
vance their  fortunes.  But  if  we  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  men,  we  see  such  crowds  unhappy,  from  no 
other  reason  than  an  ill-grounded  hope]!  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  they  rather  deserve,  our  pity  or 
contempt.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  a  fellow, 
after  growing  old  in  attendance,  and  after  liaving 
passed  half  a  life  in  servitude,  call  himself  the 
unhappiest  of  all  men,  and  pretend  to  be  disap- 
pointed, because  a  courtier  broke  his  word.  He 
that  promises  himself  anything  but  what  may  na- 
turally arise  from  his  own  property  or  labor,  and 
goes  beyond  the  desire  of  possessing  above  two 
parts  in  three  even  of  that,  lays  up  for  himself  an 
increasiuj^  heap  of  afflictions  and  disappoint- 
ments. Tliere  are  but  two  means  in  tbe  world  of 
gaining  by  other  men,  and  these  are  by  being 
either  agreeable,  or  considerable.  The  generality 
of  mankind  do  all  things  for  their  own  sakes;  and 
when  you  hope  anything  from  persons  above  you, 
if  you  cannot  say,  "  I  can  be  thus  agreeable,  or 
thus  serviceable,"  it  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  the 
dignity  of  being  unfortunate  when  they  leave  you; 
you  were  injudicious  in  hoping  for  any  other  than 
to  be  ne^jl«M^ted  for  such  as  can  come  within  these 
descriptions  of  bein^  capable  to  please  or  serve 
your  patron,  when  his  humor  or  interests  call  for 
their  capacity  either  way. 

It  would  not,  methinks,  be  a  useless  comparison 
between  the  condition  of  a  man  who  shuns  all  the 

Kleasures  of  life,  and  of  one  who  makes  it  his 
usiness  to  pursue  them.  Hope  in  the  recluse 
makes  his  austerities  comfortable,  while  the  luxu- 
rious man  gains  nothing  but  uneasiness  from  his 
enjoyments.  What  is  the  difference  in  ha])piiiess 
of  him  who  is  macerated  by  abstinence,  and  his 
who  is  surfeited  with  excess?  He  who  resigns 
the  world  has  no  temptation  to  envy,  hatred,  ma- 
lice, anii^er,  but  is  in  constant  possession  of  a  se- 
rene mind;  he  who  follows  tne  pleasures  of  it, 
which  are  in  their  very  nature  disappointing,  is 
in  constant  search  of  care,  solicitude,  remorse,  and 
confusion. 

*'  Mb.  Spkctatob,  Jan.  the  14th,  1712. 

"  I  am  a  young  woman,  and  have  my  fortune  to 
make,  for  which  reason  I  come  constantly  to 
church  to  hear  divine  service,  and  make  conquests: 
btit  one  great  hinderance  to  my  design  is,  that  our 
clerk,  who  was  once  a  gardener,  has  this  Christ- 
iniLS  so  ovcrdecked  the  cnurch  with  greens,  that  he 
has  quite  spoiled  my  prospect;  insomuch  that  I 
have  scarce  seen  the  young  baronet  I  dress  at 
these  three  weeks,  though  we  have  both  been  very 
constant  at  our  devotions,  and  do  not  sit  above 
three  pews  off.  The  church,  lus  it  is  now  equipped, 
looks  more  like  a  green-house  than  a  place  ot  wor- 
ship. The  middle  aisle  is  a  very  pretty  shady 
walk,  and  the  pews  look  like  so  many  arbors  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  pulpit  itself  lias' such  clust- 
ers of  ivy,  holly,  and  rosemary,  alnjut  il,  that  a 
light  fellow  in  our  pew  took  occasion  to  say,  that 
the  congregation  heard  the  word  out  of  a  bush, 
like  Moses.  Sir  Anthony  Love's  pew  in  particu- 
lar is  so  well  hedged,  that  all  my  batteries  have 
no  effect.  I  am  obliged  to  shoot  at  random  among 
the  boughs,  without  taking  any  manner  of  aim. 
Mr.  Spectator,  unless  you  will  give  orders  for 
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'Pernor  ing  these  g^reonsj  shall  erow  a  very  awkward 
creature  at  church,  and  soon  have  little  else  to  do 
there  but  to  say  my  prayers.     1  am  iu  habile,  dear 
Sir,  your  moat  olNidieut  Servant, 
T.  "Jknxt  Simper." 


No.  283.  ]    THURSDAY,  JAN.    24,  1711-12. 

Ma^^tcr  arti^  injicrniquo  Urcitor 
Venter PERit,  I»rol.,  vor.  10. 

NoceMity  is  the  mother  of  Invention. 

£>UIJaB  PUOTERBS. 

LooiAN  rallies  the  philosophers  in  his  time,  who 
could  not  <'vgree  whether  they  should  admit  riches 
into  the  number  (if  real  goocls  ;  the  professors  of 
the  severer  .sects  threw  tlicm  quite  out,  whilu  others 
as  resolutely  iii,s<>rte<l  them. 

I  am  apt  to  belit>ve,  that  as  the  world  grew 
more  ptilile,  the  rigid  di>ctrines  of  the  firi»t  were 
wholly  discarded  ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  one  so 
hardy  at  pn-scnt  oh  to  deny  that  there  are  very 
ffreat  advatit.i;^*s  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful 
fortune.  Indeed  the  best  ami  wisest  of  men, 
though  they  may  possibly  dehpisc  a  good  part  of 
those  things  whicli  the  world  calls  pleasures,  can. 
I  think,  hardly  be  insensible  of  that  weight  and 
dignity  which  a  moderate  shan*  of  wealth  adds  to 
their  characters,  counsels,  and  actions. 

We  find  it  a  general  complaint  in  professions 
and  trades,  that  the  richest  memlx'rs  of  them  are 
chieflv  encouraged,  and  tliis  is  falsely  imputed  to 
the  ill-nature  of  mankind,  who  are  ever  bestowing 
their  favors  on  such  as  h>ast  want  them.  Whereas 
if  we  fairly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this 
case,  we  sfiall  find  them  founded  on  undoubted 
reason:  since,  siipposing  both  equal  in  their 
natural  integrity,  I  ought  in  common  prudence, 
to  foar  foul  play  from  an  indigent  person,  rather 
than  from  one  whose  circumstances  seem  to  have 
placed  him  aliove  the  bare  temptation  of  money. 

This  reason  also  makes  the  commonwealth  re- 
gard her  richest  subjects,  as  those  who  aa'  most 
concerned  for  her  quiet  and  interest,  and  conse- 
quently fitte.?t  to  be  intrusted  with  her  highest 
employments.  On  the  contrary,  Catiline's  saying 
to  those  men  of  desperate  fortunes  who  applied 
thencsclves  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  afterward 
composed  his  army,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
hope  for,  but  from  a  civil  war,  was  too  true  not 
to  make  the  impressions  he  desired. 

I  bc>lieve  I  need  not  fear  but  that  what  I  have 
said  iu  |>raise  of  money,  will  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient with  most  of  my  Headers  to  excuse  the 
subject  of  my  present  ])apcr,  which  I  intend  as  an 
assay  on  the  ways  to  raise  a  man's  fortune,  or  the 
art  of  growing  rich. 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  toward  the 
attaining  of  this  end  is  thrift.  All  men  are  not 
equally  qualified  for  getting  money,  but  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  one  alike  to  practice  this 
virtue,  and  I  l)clieve  there  are  very  few  persons 
who,  if  they  please  to  reflect  on  their  past  lives, 
will  not  find  that  had  they  saved  all  tliose  little 
sums  wliich  tJiey  have  spent  unnecessarily,  Uiey 
might  at  present  have  wen  masters  of  a  compe- 
tent fortune.  Diligence  justly  claims  the  next 
place  to  thrift- ;  I  find  both  these  excellently  well 
recommended  to  common  use  in  tlie  three  follow- 
ing Italian  proverbs : 

Never  do  that  hy  proxy  whi^^h  yoa  can  clo  youFMlf, 
McTer  dufcr  that  till  to-mcirruw  wtiich  you  can  do  to-day, 
Never  nogloct  Kznall  m&tlem  and  expennes. 

A  third  instrument  of  growing  rich  is  method 
in  business,  wliich,  as  well  as  tne  two  former,  is 
also  attainablo  by  persons  of  the  meanest  capa- 
eitiet. 


The  famous  De  Witt,  cm  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  being  asked  bj 
a  friend  how  he  was  able  to  dispatch  that  multi- 
tude of  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged  ?  replied, 
that  his  whole  art  consisted  in  doing  one  tiling  at 
once.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  1  have  any  necessary  dis- 
patches to  make.  I  think  of  nothing  else  until 
tliose  are  finished:  if  any  domestic  a%iirB  requlrs 
my  attention,  I  ^ive  myself  up  wholly  to  uiea 
until  they  are  set  m  order." 

In  sliort,  we  often  si>e  men  of  dull  and  phle^ 
matic  tempers  arriving  to  great  estates,  by  ma£* 
ing  a  regular  and  orderly  disposition  of  their  ba- 
siness,  and  that  without  it  the  greatest  parts  and 
most  lively  imaginations  rather  puszle  their  af- 
fairs, than  bring  them  to  a  happy  issue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  1  think  I  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  ever}'  man  of  good  com- 
mon sense  may,  if  he  please,  in  his  particular 
station  of  life,  most  certainly  be  rich.  nThe  reason 
why  we  sometimes  see  that  men  of  the  greatest 
capacities  are  not  so,  is  eitlier  because  they  de- 
spise wealth  in  comparison  of  something  else; 
or  at  least  are  not  content  to  be  getting  an  estate, 
unless  they  may  do  it  in  their  own  way,  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  and  gratifi- 
cations of  life. 

But  beside  these  ordinary  forms  of  growing 
rich,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  room  for 
genius  as  well  in  Uiis  as  in  all  other  circum- 
stances of  life. 

Though  the  ways  of  getting  money  were  long 
since  very  numerous,  and  though  so  many  nev 
ones  have  been  found  out  of  late  years,  there  is 
certainly  still  remaining  so  large  a  field  for  in- 
vention, that  a  man  of  an  indifferent  head  might 
easily  sit  down  and  draw  up  such  a  plan  for  the 
conduct  and  support  of  his  life,  as  was  never  yet 
once  thought  ot. 

We  daily  sea  methods  put  in  practice  by  hangiy 
and  ingenious  men,  which  demonstrate  the  power 
of  invention  in  this  particular. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramouch,  the  first  famous 
Italian  comedian,  that  being  at  Paris  and  in  gnst 
want,  he  l>ethought  himself  of  const^uitly  plying 
near  tlie  door  of  a  notinl  perfumer  in  tiiat  cify, 
and  when  anyone  came  out  who  had  been  buying 
snuff,  never  failed  to  desirt;  a  taste  of  them :  when 
he  had  by  this  means  got  together  a  quantity 
made  up  of  several  different  sorts,  he  sold  it 
again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the  same  pi'rfuraer,  who, 
finding  out  the  trick,  CiiUed  it  "  Tabae  de  miU» 
JUurt"  or,  "  Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers."  The 
story  further  tells  us,  tliat  by  this  means  he  got  a 
very  comfortable  subsistence,  until  making  too 
much  haste  to  ^i^row  rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an 
unreasonable  pinch  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  offi- 
cer, as  enj^a^d  him  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him 
to  (juit  this  ingenious  way  of  life. 

It  or  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  a 
youth  of  my  own  country,  who  though  he  is  scarce 
yet  twelve  years  old,  has  with  great  industry  and 
application  attained  to  the  art  of  beating  the  gre- 
nadier's march  on  his  chin.  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  by  this  mer.ns  he  does  not  only  main- 
tain himself  and  his  mother,  but  that  he  is  laying 
up  money  every  day,  with  a  design,  if  the  war 
continues,  to  purchase  a  drum  at  least,  if  not  a 
pair  of  colors. 

I  shaM  conclude  these  instances  with  thedevieeof 
the  fai4.dus  Rabelais,  when  he  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  and  without  money  to  bear  his  ez* 
penses  thither.  The  ingenious  author  being  thns 
sliarp-set,  got  together  a  convenient  quantity  of 
brick-dust,  and  having  disposed  of  it  into  seVersl 
papers,  wrote  upon  one,  "Poison  for  monsieur ;" 
npon  A  second,  "  Poison  for  the  dauphin,"  and  oa 
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•  Oiind,  **  Poiionfor the  kingr."  HaTing  made  this 
proTitton  for  the  rojral  family  of  France,  he  laid 
nia  papers  so  that  his  landlord,  who  was  an  in- 
quisitive man,  and  a  good  subject,  might  get  a 
sight  of  them. 

The  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired.  The  host 
gave  immediate  intelligence  to  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  secretary  presently  sent  down  a  spe- 
cial messenger,  who  Drought  up  the  traitor  to 
eoort  and  provided  him  at  the  king's  expense 
with  proper  accommodations  on  the  road.  As 
soon  as  ne  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be  the 
eelebrated  Raoelais,  and  his  powder  upon  exami- 
BAtion  being  found  vciy  innocent,  the  jest  was 
ooly  laugh^  at;  for  which  a  less  eminent  droll 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  «dleys. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still 
Taried  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise 
such  branches  as  have  not  yet  been  touched. 
The  famous  Doily  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory,  who  raised  a  fortune  by  finding  out  ma- 
terials for  such  stnffe  as  mi^ht  at  once  be  cheap 
and  genteel.  I  have  heard  it  affirmed,  thai  had 
not  he  discovered  this  fnigal  method  of  gratifying  ^ 
onr  pride,  we  should  hardly  have  been  able  to 
eirry  on  the  last  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advantageous 
to  the  commonwealth  in  general,  but  as  the  most 
nataral  and  likely  method  of  making  a  man's  for- 
tune :  having  observed,  since  my  being  a  Specta- 
tor in  the  world,  mater  estates  got  about  'Change, 
than  at  Whitehall  or  St.  James's.  I  believe  I 
mar  also  add,  that  the  first  acquisitions  are  gene- 
FalTy  attended  with  more  satisfaction,  and  as  good 
a  eonaqlence. 

I  must  not,  however,  close  this  essay  without 
observing,  that  what  has  been  said  is  only  in- 
tNided  for  persons  in  the  common  ways  of  tnriv- 
ing,  and  is  not  designed  for  those  men  who  from 
low  beginnings  push  themselves  up  to  the  top  of 
ststes,  and  tlie  most  considerable  figures  in  life. 
My  maxim  of  saving  is  not  designed  for  such  as 
those,  since  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  thrift 
ID  disappoint  the  ends  of  ambition;  it  l>eing  al- 
most Impossible  that  the  mind  should  be  intent 
upon  tnfles,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  forming 
some  great  design. 

I  may  therefore  compare  these  men  to  a  cfieat 
poet,  WHO,  as  Longinus  says,  while  he  is  full  of 
the  most  magnificent  ideas,  is  not  always  at  lei- 
sure to  mind  the  little  beauties  and  niceties  of 
his  art. 

I  would,  however,  have  all  my  readers  take 
great  care  how  they  mistake  themselves  for  un- 
common geniuses,  and  men  above  rule,  since  it  is 
Tciy  easy  for  them  to  be  dcce'.vcd  in  this  parti- 
colafiT^lC. 
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Foc^thaljui  Uunvn  illorum  mca  eeria  lado.* 

Vimj.,  Ed.  tU,  17. 

Tbair  mirth  to  dhare,  I  bid  my  bu-inoai  wait. 

As  unaflTected  behavior  is  without  question  a 
very  great  charm ;  but  under  the  notion  of  l>eing 
uneonstrained  and  disengaged,  people  take  upon 
them  to  be  unconcerned  in  any  duty  of  life.  A 
general  neglijrence  is  wliat  they  as»<umo  upon  all 
oeeasion^i,  and  ^vX,  up  for  nu  avcrftiitu  to  i\\\  man 
ner  of  business  and  attiMition.  "  I  am  the  care- 
lessest  crcatfire  in  the  world.  I  havr*  certainly  tlie 
worst  memory  of  any  man  living,"  are  fronuerit 
sipiessions  in  the  mouth  of  a  )>ret<*nd(*r  of  tlii.s 
soit.    It  is  a  profeitsed  maxim  with  these  people 

*Th«  motto  of  the  oririnM  pii|.cr  in  folio  wan  what  is  now 
tta  BoUo  of  Ko.  U.    **  Strenua  uo«  ozeroet  inertia.">-IIoE. 


never  to  think ;  there  is  something  so  solemn  in 
reflection,  they,  forsooth,  can  never  give  them- 
selves time  for  such  a  way  of  employing  them- 
selves.  It  happens  often  that  this  sort  of  man  is 
heavy  enough  in  his  nature  to  be  a  food  proficient 
in  such  matters  as  are  attainable  by  industry ;  but, 
alas  !  he  has  such  an  ardent  desire  to  be  what  ha 
is  not,  to  be  too  W>latile,  to  have  the  faults  of  a 
person  of  spirit,  that  he  professes  himself  the 
most  unfit  man  living  for  any  manner  of  applica- 
tion. When  this  humor  enters  into  the  head  of  a 
female,  she  generally  professes  sickness  upon 
all  occasions,  and  acts  all  things  with  an  indis- 
posed air.  She  is  offended,  but  her  mind  is  too 
lazy  to  raise  her  to  anger,  therefore  she  lives  only  as 
actuated  by  a  violent  spleen,  and  gentle  scorn. 
She  has  hardly  curiosity  to  listen  to  scandal  of 
her  acquaintance,  and  has  never  attention  enough 
to  hoar  them  commended.  This  affectation  in 
both  sexes  makes  them  vain  of  bein^  useless,  and 
take  a  certain  pride  in  their  insigniticancy. 

Opposite  to  this  folly  is  another  no  less  unrea- 
sonable, and  that  is,  the  "impertinence  of  bcin^p 
always  in  a  hurry."  There  are  those  who  visit 
ladies,  and  beg  pardon,  before  i\w.y  are  well  seated 
in  their  chairs,  that  tliey  just  called  in,  but  are 
obliged  to  attend  business  of  importance  else- 
where the  yery  next  moment.  Tlius  tliey  run 
from  place  to  place,  professing  that  they  ars 
obliged  to  be  still  in  another  company  than  that 
which  they  are  in.  These  persons  who  are  just 
a-going  somewhere  else  should  never  be  detained; 
let  all  the  world  allow  that  business  is  to  be 
minded,  and  their  affairs  will  be  at  an  end.  Their 
vanity  is  to  be  importuned,  and  compliance  with 
their  multiplicity  of  af&irs  will  effectually  dis- 
patch them.  The  traveling  ladies,  who  have  half 
the  town  to  see  in  an  afternoon,  may  be  pardoned 
for  being  in  a  constant  hurry;  but  it  is  inexcusa- 
ble in  men  to  come  where  they  have  no  business, 
to  profess  they  absent  themselves  where  they 
have.  It  has  been  remarked  by  some  nice  observ- 
ers and  critics,  that  there  is  nothing  discovers  the 
true  temper  of  a  person  so  much  as  his  letters.  I 
have  by  me  two  epistles,  which  are  written  by  two 

Feople  of  the  different  humors  above-mentioned, 
t  is  wonderful  that  a  man  cannot  observe  upon 
himself  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  but  that  he 
will  gravely  commit  hims(>lf  to  paper  the  same 
man  that  he  is  in  the  freedom  of  conversation.  I 
have  hardly  seen  a  line  from  any  of  these  gentle- 
men, but  spoke  them  as  absent  from  what  they 
were  doing,  as  they  profess  they  are  when  they 
come  int()  company.  For  the  folly  is,  that  they 
have  persuaded  themselves  they  really  are  busy 
Thus  their  whole  time  is  spent  in  suspense  of  the 
present  moment  to  the  next,  and  then  from  the 
next  to  the  succeeding,  which,  to  the  end  of  life  is 
to  pass  away  with  pretense  to  many  things,  and 
execution  of  nothing. 

'*  Sir, 

"The  post  is  just  going  out,  and  I  have  manj 
other  letters  of  very  great  importance  to  write  this 
evening,  but  I  could  not  omit  making  my  compli- 
ments to  you  for  your  civilities  to  me  when  1  was 
last  in  town.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  so  full 
of  business,  that  I  cannot  tell  yoti  a  thousand 
(hiuLjs  I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  nui^t  desire  you 
to  conimuTiicate  the  com  cuts  of  this  to  no  one 
liviiii^:  but  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  greatest 
!  fidelity. 

"  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

•'  Stlphkn  CouaiFJi.' 

"  Madam, 
"I  hate  writing,  of  all  things  in  the  world;  how 
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erer,  thoagh  I  have  drank  the  watera,  and  am 
told  I  ought  not  to  use  mj  eves  so  much,  I  cannot 
forbear  Trriting  to  you,  to  teu  you  I  have  been  to 
the  last  degree  hipped  since  I  saw  you.  Huw 
could  you  entertain  such  a  thoufirht,  as  tliat  I 
could  near  of  that  silly  fellov  with  patience? 
Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  nothing  in  it;  and 
you  may  believe  it  when  so  lasy  a  creature  as  I 
am  undergo  the  pains  to  assure  you  of  it,  by 
taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in  my  hand.  Forgive 
this;  you  know  I  shall  not  often  o£fcnd  in  ihis 

kind. 

"I  am  very  much  your  Servant, 

"  BaiDGET  ElTHERDOWJI." 

"  The  fellow  is  of  your  country,  prithee  send 
me  word,  however,  whether  ho  has  so  great  an 
estate." 

"  Ma.  SrECTATOR,  Jan.  24,  1712. 

"I  am  clork  of  the  parish  from  whence  Mrs. 
Simper  sends  her  complaint,  in  your  Spcnrtator  of 
WeJnusday  last.  1  must  beg  of  you  to  publish 
this  as  a  public  admonition  to  the  nfurcsaid  Mrs. 
Simper,  otherwise  all  my  honest  care  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  greens  in  the  church  will  have  no 
effect;  1  shall  therefore,  with  your  leave,  lay  be 
fore  Tou  the  whole  matter.  I  was  fonnerty,  as 
she  cfiar«*s  me,  for  several  years  a  gardener  in  the 
county  ot  Kent:  but  I  most  absolutely  deny  that  it 
was  out  of  any  affection  I  retain  for  my  old  em- 
ployment that  I  have  placed  my  greens  so  liberally 
about  the  church,  but  out  of  a  particular  spleen  I 
conceived  against  Mrs.  Simper  (and  others  of  the 
same  sisterhood)  some  time  ago.  As  to  herself,  I 
had  one  day  set  the  hundredth  Psalm,  and  was 
singing  the  first  line  in  order  to  put  the  congrega- 
tion into  the  tune;  she  was  all  the  while  courtseying 
to  Sir  Anthony,  in  so  affected  and  indecent  a  man- 
ner, that  the  indignation  I  conceived  at  it  made  me 
forget  myself  so  far,  as  from  the  tune  of  that  psalm 
to  wander  into  Southwell  tune,  and  from  thence  into 
"Windsor  tune,  still  unable  to  recover  myself,  until 
I  had  with  the  utmost  confusion  set  a  new  one. 
Nay,  I  have  often  seen  her  rise  up  and  smile,  and 
courtsey  to  one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  Gloria  Patri ;  and  when  I  have 
Rpoken  the  assent  to  a  prayer  with  a  long  Amen, 
uttered  with  decent  gravity,  she  has  been  rolling 
her  eyes  round  about  in  such  a  manner,  as  plainly 
showed,  however  she  was  moved,  it  was  not  to- 
ward a  heavenly  objc»ct.  In  fine,  slie  extended  her 
conquests  so  far  over  the  males,  and  raised  such 
envy  in  the  females,  that  what  between  the  love 
of  tliose,  and  the  jealousy  of  these,  I  was  almost 
the  only  person  that  looked  in  a  prayer-book  all 
church-time.  I  had  several  projects  in  my  head 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  growinj'  mischief;  but  as  1 
have  long  lived  in  Kent,  and  mere  often  heard  how 
the  Kentish  men  evaded  the  Conaueror,  by  carry- 
ing green  boughs  over  their  heaas,  it  put  me  in 
mind  of  practicing  tliis  device  again.st  Mrs.  Simper. 
I  find  I  nave  preserved  many  a  young  man  from 
hernye-shot  by  this  means:  tneretore  humbly  pray 
the  boughs  may  be  fixed,  until  she  shall  giVe  se- 
curity for  her  peaceable  intentions. 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

T.  "Francis  Sternhold." 
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Xe,  qukunqne  Dean,  qnlcanqiM  adUbeUtnr  iMraSi 
Ros^  con«pectas  in  aoro  nupwr  «t  <Mtn», 
Mlj^ret  in  obncunui  bumiU  Mrmooe  UbernM; 
Aut,  dam  vital  hamam,  nubea  et  inanla  eaptet 

UiUL,  Art.  Foot^  T«r.  237. 

But  then  they  did  not  wrong  thanuelvai  to  mooh. 

To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  ot  a  king, 

(Stript  of  hu  giMen  crown,  and  purple  robe) 

Deaoend  to  a  mechanic  dialect ;  . 

Nor  (to  avoid  iuch  meann«w)  naring  high. 

With  empty  eound,  and  airy  notkme  fly.— Bosoonmr. 


J 


Hatino  already  treated  of  the  fable,  the  chi 
ters,  and  sentiments  in  Paradise  Lost,  we  are  in 
the  last  place,  to  consider  the  laogua^ ;  and  as 
the  learned  world  is  very  much  divided  upon 
Milton  as  to  this  point,  I  hope  they  will  excuse  < 
me  if  I  appear  particular  in  any  of  my  opinions, 
and  incline  to  those  who  judge  most  advantA- 
geously  of  the  author. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  language  of  a  heroie 
poem  should  be  both  perspicuous  and  sublime. 
In  proportion  ss  either  of  tnese  two  ^alities  are 
wanting,  the  language  is  imperfect,     rerefkicuity     . 
is  the  first  and  most  necessary  qualification;  ira^   J 
much  that  a  good-natured  reader  sometimes  over*    j 
looks  a  little  slip  even  in  the  ^rrammar  or  syntax, 
where  it  is  impossible  for  htm  to   mistake  the 
poet's  sense.    Of  this  kind  is  that  passage  in 
Milton,  wherein  he  speaks  of  Satan: 


-Qod  and  hin  Son  except. 


Created  thing  naught  valu'd  he  nor  fbiua'd: 
and  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  and  Ere: 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  rinoe  born 
Ills  mnfi,  the  taireat  of  her  danghtraa  JSvc 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  these  passages, 
according  to  the  natural  syntax,  the  Divine  Per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  first  line  are  represented  as 
created  beings;  and  that,  in  the  other,  Adam  and 
Eve  are  contounded'with  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Such  little  blemishes  as  tliese,  when  the  thouriit 
is  great  and  natural,  we  should,  with  Horace,  im- 
pute to  a  pardonable  inadvertency,  or  to  the  wemk- 
ness  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  attend  to 
each  minute  particular,  and  give  the  last  finishing 
to  every  circumstance  in  so  long  a  work.  The 
ancient  critics,  therefore,  who  were  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  candor,  rather  than  that  of  caviling,  in- 
vented certain  figures  of  speech,  on  purpose  to 
palliate  little  errors  of  this  nature  in  tne  writings 
of  those  authors  who  had  so  many  greater  beauties 
to  atone  for  them. 

If  clearness  and  perspicuity  were  only  to  be 
consulted,  tlie  poet  would  have  nothing  ebe  to  do 
but  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  most  plain  aad 
natural  expressions.  But  since  it  often  haapent 
that  the  most  obvious  phrases,  and  thonr^wdi 
are  u.sed  in  ordinary  conversation,  become  too 
familiar  to  the  ear,  and  contract  a  kind  of  mean- 
ness by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  theTulgar; 
a  poet  snould  take  particular  care  to  ^aid  him- 
self against  idiomatic  ways  of  speaking.  Ovid 
and  Luoan  have  many  poornesses  of  expression 
upon  this  account,  as  taking  up  with  tlie  firat 
phrases  that  offered,  without  putting  themselves 
to  the  trouble  of  looking  after  such  as  would  not 
only  have  been  natural,  but  also  elevated  and 
sublime.  Milton  has  but  few  failings  in  this  kind, 
of  which,  however,  you  may  meet  with  some  in 
stances,  as  in  the  foUowing  passages: 

Embryos  and  Idiotf,  ercmitea  and  Mara, 
White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  thair 
Here  pilgrims  roam 

■A  while  dinoonrae  they  bold. 
No  fear  lent  dinner  oool ;  when  thoi 

Our  author 

Who  of  all  ages  to  auooeed,  bat  fceling 
The  evil  on  him  bnugbt  by  mr,  will  to 
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Hyhcidr-Ul  floe  our  uiMffeorfanpan,  I  speech  which  this  poet  has  nataralixed  to  giYB 

tut  tbU  we  nwy  thank  Adwn. 1 1^^^  ycree  the  greater  sound,  and  throw  it  out  of 

The  great  masters  in  composition  know  very .  prose, 
well  that  many  an  elegant  phrase  becomes  im- 1      The  third  method  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  it 

S roper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator,  when  it  has  beea  wliat  agrees  with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  lan- 
ebascd  by  common  uf^c.  Fur  this  reaM)n  the ,  guage  more  than  with  that  of  any  other  tongue, 
Works  of  ancient  authors,  which  are  written  in  |  and  is  therefore  more  used  by  Homer  than  by  any 
dead  languages,  have  a  great  advantage  over  those .  other  poet.  I  mean  the  lengthening  of  a  phrase 
which  are  written  in  languages  that  are  now  I  by  the  addition  of  words,  which  may  eittier  be 
spoken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrases  or  idioms  !  inserted  or  omitted,  as  also  by  the  extending  or 
in  Virgil  or  Honi(»r,  they  would  not  shock  the  eari  contracting  of  particular  worcfs  by  the  insertion 
of  the  most  delicate  modern  reader,  so  much  as|  or  omission  of  certain  syllables.  Milton  has  put 
they  would  have  done  that  of  an  old  Greek  or  i  in  practice  this  nietho<f  of  raising  his  language, 
Roman,  l>ecause  we  never  hear  them  pronounced  |  as  tar  as  the  nature  of  our  tongue  will  permit,  as 
in  our  street*,  or  in  ordinary  conversation.  i  in  the  passage  above-mentioned,  eremite,  for  what 

Jt  is  not  therefore  sufficient,  that  the  language  I  is  hennit  in  common  discourse.  If  you  observe 
w.  of  in  epic  poom  be  per:*picuou8,  unless  it  be  also  |  the  measure  of  his  verse,  he  has  with  great  judg- 
sublime.  To  this  end  it  ought  to  deviate  from  j  meut  suppressed  a  syllable  in  several  words,  and 
the  common  forms  and  ordinary  phrases  of  speech.  I  shortened  those  of  two  syllables  into  one;  by 
The  judgment  of  a  poet  very  much  discovers  itself  1  which  method,  beside  the  abovc-monlioned  ad- 
in  snunnini^  the  common  roads  of  expression,  |  vantage,  he  has  ^iven  a  greater  variety  to  his 
without  falling  into  such  ways  of  speech  as  may  _  numbers.  But  this  practice  is  more  particularly 
•eem  stiff  and  unnatural:  he  must  not  swell  into  a  \  remarkable  in  the  names  of  persons  and  of 
L  Mse  sublime,  by  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  other :  countries,  as  Beelzebub.  Hessebon,  and  in  many 
citreme.  Among  the  Greeks,  ^schyhis,  and  i  other  particulars,  wherein  ho  has  either  changed 
sometimeil.  Sophocles,  were  guilty  of  this  fault; '  the  name,  or  made  use  of  that  which  is  not  the 
ftiaoog  the  Latins,  Claudian  and  Statius  ;  and  imost  commonly  known,  that  he  might  the  better 
among  our  own  countrymen,  Shakspeare  and  Lee.  i  deviate  from  the  language  of  the  vulgar. 
In  these  authors  the  anectation  of  greatness  often  |  The  same  rt|asou  recommended  to  him  several 
hurts  the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  as  in  many  j  old  words;  which  also  makes  his  poem  appear  the 
othefB  the  endeavor  after  perspicuity  prejudices  i  more  venerable,  and  gives  it  a  greater  air  of  anti- 
its  greatness.  |  quity. 

.^istotlo  has  observed,  that  the  idiomatic  style  '<  ^  I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  there  are  in 
mar  be  avoided,  and  the  sublime  formed,  by  the  Milton  several  words  of  his  own  coining,  as  "cer- 
foliowing  methods.    First,  by  the  use  of  meta- !  Iwrean,  miscreated,  hell-doomed,  embryon  atoms," 

'  i.  »-•.•  njjjj  many  others.    If  the  reader  is  offended  at 

this  liberty  in  our  English  poet,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  him  a  discourse  in  Plutarch^  which  shows 
us  how  frequently  Uomer  has  made  use  of  the 
same  liberty. 

Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by 
the  choice  of  the  noblest  words  and  phrases  which 
our  tongue  would  afford  him,  has  carried  our  lan- 
guage to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  the  English 


phora:  auch  are  those  of  Milton: 

Imp«radls'd  in  one  another's  anns. 
And  in  liit  hand  a  rood 

Stood  waTing  tipp'd  with  fira. 

The  nnny  clod*  now  ralv'd      ■      ■  ■  ■ 
Spangled  with  cjea 

In  these  and  innumerable  other  instances,  the 
meUphoTB  are  very  bold  but  just:  I  must  however 
obeerre,  that  if  the  metaphors  arc  not  so  thick 
town  in  Milton,  which  always  savors  too  much  !  poefs  have"'  ever  done  before  of  after  him,*'and 


t 


of  wit,  that  they  never  clash  with  one  another, !  made  the  sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that  of 
which,  as  Aristotle  obser\'es,  turns  a  sentence  into  !  his  sentiments. 

a  kind  of  enigma  or  riddle;  and  that  he  seldom  j  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  obsor- 
has  recourse  to  them  where  the  proper  and  natural  vations  on  Milton's  style,  because  it  is  in  that  part 
words  will  do  as  well.  |  of  him  in  which  he  appears  the  most  singular. 

Another  way  of  raising  the  language,  and  i  The  remarks  I  have  here  made  upon  the  practice 
^ring  it  a  poetical  turn,  is  to  make  use  of  the!  of  other  poets,  with  my  observations  out  of  Aris- 
idioma  of  otlier  tongues.  Virgil  is  full  of  the  j  tot le,  will  perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice  which 
Greek  forms  of  speech,  which  the  critics  call .  some  have  taken  to  his  poem  upon 'this  account; 
Ucllenisms,  as  Horace  in  his  odes  abounds  with  I  though  after  all  1  must  confess  that  I  think  his 
them  much  more  than  Virgil.  I  need  not  mention  |  style,  though  admirable  in  general,  is  in  some 
the  igval  dialectis  which  Komer  has  made  use  of  !  places  too  much  stiffened  and  obscured  by  the 
for  VKSk  end.  Milton,  in  conformity  with  the  i  frequent  use  of  those  methods  which  Aristotle  has 
pnctiee  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  with  Aristotle's  |  prescribed  for  the  raising  of  it. 
rule,  has  infused  a  great  many  Latinisms,  as  well  j  This  redundancy  of  thos<»  several  wavs  of  speech 
as  Gnecisms,  and  sometim«s  Hebraisms,  into  the  i  which  Aristotle  calls  "foreijrn  language,'  and 
lan^fuage  of  his  poem;  as  toward  the  beginning  |  with  which  Milton  has  so  very  niiich  enriched, 
«rf  It:  I  and  in  some  places  darkened,  the  language  of  his 

'  poem,  was  tlie  more  proper  for  his  use,  because 
Lis  poem  is  written  in  blank  verse.  Rhyme, 
without  any  other  assistance,  throws  the  language 
off  from  prose,  and  very  often  makes  an  indiffer- 
ent phrase  pass  unregarded;  but  where  the  verse 
is  not  built  upon  rhymes,  there  pomp  of  sound 
and  energy  of  expression  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  support  the  style,  and  keep  it  from  falling 
into  the  flatness  of  prose. 

Those  who  have  not  a  taste  for  this  elevation  of 
style,  and  are  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet  when  he  de- 
parts from  the  common  forms  of  expression,  would 
do  well  to  see  how  Aristotle  has  treate<l  an  an- 
cient author  called  Euclid,  fo''  his  insipid  mirth 


Mot  dH  ihej  not  percclTo  t!:«^  eril  \  Ii;.ht 

In  whlrh  tbey  wore,  or  liin  liercc  y-.iiuH  not  fti'l. 

Tet  to  thpir  cencral's  Toioc  thoy  K>on  oboy'd— 

Wlio  Miall  tempt  with  wan<Iciing  Icct 

Tbe  dark  upbottom'd  infinite  abyK.», 
And  tlirough  the  palpal>le  ohwure  find  out 
HIr  uncouth  way,  or  npread  iiiji  airy  flight 
Upborne  with  indolati-^blc  wiugit 
Over  the  Ttuft  abrupt? 

8o  boUi  a«cend 

In  the  ftcione  of  Ood. Boos  n. 

Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the  placing  the 
adjectiye  afler  the  substantive,  the  transposition 
of  words,  Uie  turning  the  adjective  into  a  sub- 
•UatiTe,  with  leyeru  other  foreign    modes   of 
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upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Dr^den  used  to  call 
thiMtf  sort,  of  intfii  his  prose-criticH. 

I  Khoiild,  uudLT  tliiii  head  of  thi>  laiii^uagc,  con- 
sider Milton'a  nuiubers,  iu  which  he  ha.4  made 
um:  of  Siivoral  elisions,  which  are  not  customary 
among  other  English  poets,  an  may  bt^  particularly' 
observed  in  hift  cuttin|r  off  the  letter  Y,  when  jt 
prtKredcH  a  vowel.  This,  and  Home  other  innova- 
tions in  the  measure  of  his  verse,  has  varied  his 
numbers  in  such  a  manner,  as  makes  them  inca- 
pable of  satiating  the  ear,  and  cloying  the  reader, 
which  tiie  same  uniform  measure  would  certainly 
have  done,  and  which  the  per[>etual  returns  oT 
rhyme  never  fail  to  do  in  long  narrative  poems.  1 
shall  closi^  thes4!  rfflecti(ms  upon  the  language  of 
Paradise  ImhI  with  observing,  that  Milton  has 
copied  after  Homer  rather  than  Virgil  in  the  length 
of  his  periods,  the  copiousne-ss  of  his  phrasers, 
and  the  ruunin;'  of  his  verses  into  one  another. 

L. 


No.  286.]    MONPAy.  JANUARY  28,  1711-12. 

Ifomin*  hoDCMta  prartouduatur  Tiliiii. 

Tacit.  Aan.,  I.  xiv,  c  21. 

Spodotu  names  .arc  lent  to  cover  rk-ei. 

"York,  Jan.  18,1711-12. 
"Mb.  Spectatob. 

"I  PEETEN'D  not  to  inform  a  gentleman  of  so 
much  taste,  whenever  he  ])leascH  to  use  it;  but  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  your  readers,  that  there 
is  a  false  delicai^y,  as  well  as  a  true  one.  True 
delicacy,  as  I  take  it.  consists  in  exactness  of 
judgment  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  or,  if  you 
will,  purity  of  aifection,  as  this  is  opposed  to  cor- 
ruption and  grossness.  There  are  pedants  in 
breeding,  as  well  as  in  learning.  The  oyo  that 
cannot  bi'ar  thu  light  is  not  delicate,  but  sore.  A 
good  const itutiuu  appears  in  the  soundness  and 
vigor  of  the  parts,  not  in  the  squeamishDCSS  of 
the  stomach;  and  a  false  delicacy  is  affectation, 
not  politeness.  What  then  can  be  the  standard 
of  delicacy,  but  truth  and  virtue?  Virtue,  which 
OS  the  satirist  long  Kince  oi)served,  is  real  honor: 
whereas  the  other  distinctions  among  mankind  are 
merely  titular.  Jtidging  by  that  rule,  in  my  opin 
ioD,  and  in  that  of  inaiiv  of  your  virtuous  female 
readers,  you  are  so  far  from  deserving  Mr.  Court- 
ly's  accusation,  that  yon  w^em  too  gentle,  and  to 
fulow  too  many  excuses  for  an  enormous  crime, 
which  is  the  reproach  of  the  age,  and  is  in  all  its 
branches  and  degrees  expressly  forbidden  by  that 
religion  we  preii-nd  to  profess;  and  whose  laws, 
in  a  nation  that  calls  it.self  Christian,  one  would 
think  should  take  ])lace  of  those  rules  which  men 
of  corrupt  minds,  and  those  of  weak  understand- 
ings, follow.  1  know  not  anything  more  perni- 
cious to  good  manners,  than  the  giving  fair  names 
to  foul  actions:  for  this  confounds  vice  and  vir- 
tue, and  takes  off  thai  natural  horror  we  have  to 
evil.  An  innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at 
the  name  of  strum jK»t,  may  think  it  pretty  to  bo 
called  a  mistress,  especi:uly  if  her  scnlucer  has 
taken  care  to  inform  her,  that  a  union  of  hearts  is 
the  principal  matter  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and 
that  the  business  at  church  is  a  nujre  idle  cercmo- 
Who  knows  not  that  the  difference  between 
and  modest  words  expressing  the  same 
action,  consists  oi:ly  in  the  accessory  idea,  for 
there  is  nothing  imrnode'^t  in  letters  and  syllables. 
Fornication  and  adultery  are  modofit  words;  be- 
causu  they  express  an  evil  action  as  criminal,  and 
so  as  to  excite  horror  and  aversion;  whereas  words 
representing  the  pleasure  rather  than  the  sin,  are. 
for  this  ri^ason,  iiKie<:ent  and  dishonest.  Your 
papers  would  be  cluirgeablo  with  something  wono 


ny.    Whij 
oo.^cene  a 


than  indelicacy,  thej  would  be  iminoral,  did  yoa 
treat  the  detestable  sins  of  unclean uess  in  the 
siime  manner  as  you  rally  an  impertinent  self-love 
and  an  artful  glance;  as  those  laws  would  be  rerj  ? 
unjust  that  should  chastise  murder  and  petty  lar- 
cenywith  the  same  punishment.  Even  delicacy 
requires  that  the  pity  shown  to  distressed  iudieeni 
wickedness,  first  betrayed  into,  and  then  ezpuled 
the  harbors  of  the  brothel,  should  be  chan^pd  to 
detestation,  when  we  consider  pampered  rice  in 
the  habitations  of  the  wealthy.  The  nx>st  free 
person  of  quality,  iu  Mr.  Courtly 's  phrase,  that 
IS,  to  speak  properly,  a  woman  ot  figure  who  has  ' 
fi»r|rot  tier  birth  anti  bnx^ding,  dishonored  her  re- 
lations and  herself,  abandoned  her  vtitue  and  re- 
putation, together  with  the  natural  mo^lesty  of  her 
sex,  and  riskini  her  very  soul,  is  so  far  from  de- 
serving to  be  treated  witn  no  worse  character  than 
that  of  a  kind  wuman,  which  is,  doubtless,  Mr. 
Courtly's  meaning  (if  he  has  any),  that  one  can 
scarce  be  too  severe  on  her,  inasmuch  as  she 
sins  against  greater  restraints,  is  less  expoeed. 
and  liable  to  fewer  temptations;  than  beauty  in 
poverty  and  distress.  It  is  ho]x.'d,  therefore.  Sir, 
that  you  will  not  lay  aside  your  generous  deeien 
of  exposing  that  monstrous  wickedness  of  toe 
town,  whereby  a  multitude  of  innocents  are  sacri- 
ficed in  a  more  barbarous  manner  than  those  who 
were  offered  to  Moloch.  The  unchaste  are  pro- 
voked to  see  their  vice  exposed,  and  the  chaste 
cannot  rake  into  such  filth  without  danger  of  de- 
filement, but.  a  mere  spectator  may  look  into  the  . 
bottom,  and  come  off  without  partaking  in  the 
guilt.    The  doing  so  will  convince  us  you  purrae 

Eublic  good,  and  not  merely  your  own  advantage; 
ut  if  your  zeal  slackens,  how  can  one  help  thiol- 
in^  that  Mr.  Courtly's  letter  is  but  a  feint  to  get 
oR  from  a  subject,  in  which  either  your  own,  or 
the  private  ana  base  ends  of  others  to  whom  yoo 
are  partial,  or  those  of  whom  you  are  afxmid« 
would  not  endure  a  reformation  ? 

"  1  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  humble  St>rvantand  Admirer,  so  long 
as  you  tread  in  the  paths  of  truth,  TiitiWi 
ana  honor." 

"  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Jan.  12, 1711-12. 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 

"It  is  my  fortune  to  have  a  chamber-fellow, 
with  whom,  though  1  agree  very  well  in  msflj 
sentiment,  yet  there  is  one  in  which  we  sre  ai 
contrary  a.s  fight  and  darkness.  We  are  both  ifi 
love,  llis  mistress  is  a  lovely  fair,  and  miiie  ft 
lovely  brown.  Now,  as  the  praise  of  our  mistresatf* 
beauty  employs  much  of  our  time,  we  hftW 
frequent  quarrels  in  entering  upon  lliiimpTijifti 
while  each  t?ays  all  he  can  to  defend  his  choiet* 
For  my  i»wn  part,  I  have  racked  my  fancy  to  tfc» 
utmost;  and  sometimes  with  the  greatest  wanstb 
of  imagination  have  told  him,  that  night  W 
made  before  day.  and  many  more  fine  thisA 
though  without  any  effect;  nav,  last  night  Icovw 
not  forbear  saying,  with  inorelieat  than  judgneBlk 
that  the  devil  ought  to  b<*  painted  white.  Kov 
my  desire  is.  Sir,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
give  us  in  black  and  wliite  your  opinion  is  tbt 
matter  of  dispute  between  us :  which  will  eitbtf 
funiish  me  with  fresh  and  prevailing  a rmimenta  to 
maintain  my  own  taste,  or  make  nu  with  lefls  ^ 
pining  allow  that  of  my  chamber-fellow.  I  know 
very  well  that  1  have  tfack  Cleveland*  and  Bondll 
Horace  on  my  side;  but  then  he  has  such  a  hvA 
of  rhymers  and  romance-writere,  with  which  kf 


*  Sco  Poems  bj  J.  CHevelaiML  1663,  SUino.    The 
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nppo&u  me.  And  ia  w  cnntiDuallv  chimiug  to  the  >  the  piV'eminpnuu  to  a  miied  goTGinnMnt,  con^it- 
taiM  of  goldvii  trMi>««.  yclluv  liickH,  mitk.  inarblv,  |iugof  tlinw  linuu^hcg,  Ihe  rogal,  the  noble,  and  tlia 
iTurr,  •uvcr,  bvhus.  iiinir,  (luiHicri.  iIdvcb,  and  the  i  popular.  Thej  had,  doublluiiK,  in  iheir  thuughu, 
Lnd  knovH  irhat;  vhich  he  is  alwnvH  soiiuiliug :  the  couscituliuii  of  the  RoiuBn  cunimonweal^,  in 
vith  lu  much  whctneucv  in  my  uam,  that  hit  oftvu  |  which  tlie  cunsiil  rejirsMnted  the  kini;,  tho  senate 
put«  me  in  a  broim  atudj  lioir  to  aiisn'LT  him; ,  tliu  nublca,  aji<l  tlio  tribunes  tlie  ptvplu.  This  di- 
•ndl  find  that  1  am  in  a  fairway  to  be  quite  rim-  I  vihion  of  the  three  powers  "  ■"-    " -   -''- 


founded,  without  your  tiniel;  naaislBiice  (ifiorded 
to.  Sir. 

"  Yourhumblo  Seriant, 
E.  "  PniLonacxE," 


Brtt.987.]    TUESDAY.  JANUARY  29,1711  la. 


I  LOOK  upoTi  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that 
ware  I  to  clioow  of  wliit  relifjiun  1  would  be.  and 
under  what  ;;overmnt!nt  I  would  live,  I  Klicmld 
most  certaiulj  give  tlic  iirefvrunce  to  that  form  of 
nligion  and  government  which  is  establiobed  in 
tnj-  own  couDtiy.  In  (his  point  I  think  1  aui  de- 1 
lemir.nl  by  reason  and  ("iiviction;  but  if  1  i^batl 
be  fold  that  1  am  actuatcil  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure 
it  i»  an  honeKt  ))rejudice;  it  is  a  prcjudirc  that 
■rite*  from  the  love  of  my  country,  and  tlu?rerore 
KDch  a  one  aa  I  will  always  iudul)^.  I  havu  iu 
Nmal  papent  endeavored  to  ci|iress  mv  duty  and 
Mttpm  fur  the  chnrch  of  [England,  and  de-tign  tliis 
as  HI  etnayupiiii  thu  civil  jMirtof  ourcoixilitutiiin. 
haviD^  uftitn  enbitained  niyiuilf  with  relleclioiis 
ou  lhi4  subject,  which  I  liavu  [lot  laut  with   in 


by  no  means  ^  distinct  and  natural,  aa 
it  is  iu  the  English  form  iif  government.  Auiong 
several  objections  that  might  he  made  to  it,  1  think 
the  chief  are  tho!<c  that  affect  the  cousular  power, 
which  had  only  the  ornaineiits  without  the  force 

I  chance  to  be  employed  ahroad,  while  the  other 
at  home,  the  publicbusiness  was  sometimes  at 
and,  while  the  consuls  pulled  t 


Ueside,  1  do  not  find  that  the  cocisuta 

<1  ever  a  neeative  voice  in  Ihe  pasaiug  of  a  law, 

decree  of  tJie  senate;  so  lliat   mdced   they  ware 

Jier  the  cliief  body  of  the  nobililv,  or  the  flMt 

tiislers  of  state,  than  a  distinct  brancli  of  the 

sovereignty,  iu  which  none  can  be  lookud  upon  aa 

a  part,  wijo  are  not  a  part  of  the  legiHlaturi'.    Had 

theconsulK  beeu  invested  with  the  re)!:al  authority 

to  OS  great  a  di'grce  as  our  munarcha,  ihire  would 

never  have  lieeu  any  occasions  for  a  dictalorship, 

which  hod  in  it  Ihe  power  of  all  the  Ihreu  orders, 

and  ended  in  the  subveraiou  of  the  whulu  consti- 

Such  a  history  as  that  of  Sui-tonius,  which 
gives  UK  a  succession  of  absolute  princes,  is  to  nM 
an  unanswerable  ari^inient  against  despotic  pow- 
er. Where  Ihe  prince  ia  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  it  is  indeed  happy  for  his  people  that  he  ia 
absulutu;  but  itincu  iu  the  common  run  of  man- 

kind,  for  one  that  is  wise  Bud  good  you  find  tea 

tquality  that  we  find  in  human  nature,  provided  lot  a  eontraiy  character,  it  is  very  dangerous  far  a 
itlwCuiiaiHli-nt  with  publicpvacu  and  Irunuuillity.  |nitiou  to  stand  lo  its  cliance,  or  to  have  ite 
This  i<  what  may  properly  he  called  liberlv.  i  public  happiness  or  misery  depend  ou  tlic  virtue 
vhieb  fxetnplK  oiut  man  from  nubjectioii  to  iinutli- '  or  vices  of  a  single  |K'rson.  liisik  jutu  Ihe  histo- 
r .1 ■ 1  .._  _  r  j,y  J  |,u^^  mHn1iouc<i.  or  into  any  series  o(  abso- 
lute princeti,  how  many  tyrants  must  you  read 
through,  before  you  come  lo  an  emprriir  that 
iit  supporlabte.  iiut  (his  ia  not  all;  an  honest 
private  man  ofien  (;rows  cruel  and  abandoned, 
when  converted  inio  an  absolute  prince.  Give  a 
man  power  of  doin;'  wliat  he  pleuM.*  wilh  impu- 
nity, you  cutingiiish  his  li-ar,  and  coiiM'^uently 
nverlurn  in  hiiu  one  of  llie  ^at  pillars  ot  mora- 
lity.   I'his,  loo,  we  fiuil  confirmed  by  niallel 


Liberty  xhonld  reach  every  individiiid  of  a 
P*(itile,  lis  they  all  Hiiare  one  common  natiiri';  if  it 
wJy  spreads  tinutiK  pwticulnr  branrin^,  then?  had 
batter  tie  iioiie  nt  aU.  since  siieh  a  liberty  only  Rg- 
■pSTitM  llu!  misfiinunv  of  those  who  are  dejinvvd 
M  it,  by  Setting  bcfom  them  a  disngreeoble  sub. 
ji-rt  'it  cuiu|iiiri''ou. 

Tbis  liherty_  is  best  preserved,  where  the  legia- 
lalive  power  i"  hid;wd  in  several  iM'rsons,  eniN^ 
caally  if  lh»Mr  \vr^,m  are  of  dtir.rreni  ranks  and 
iiit^rcktH.  for  wh'-re  they  are  of  the  same  rank, 
a:id  cunfoiicntly  have  an  interest  to  nninaije  pc 
culiftr  Id  llial  rank,  it  diftt-rx  but  li'th-  from  a  dev 
pntind  fovemiuent  in  a  singlf  pi'rHou,    llut  ihe 

•-«  Wfcuritv  a  iHiiple  can  have  fur  their  lilm" 

.1.^..  >i,..  I...!.!..;:....  n,.»..^  .... 


ty.is  «heu  thv  h-;;i-lative  power 
uf  iienHiusso  hai>iiilvdii>lin;>ai'<h 
vldia;,>forllH!pHr-'  '"      '  - 
rank*.  iIht- 

IWt  uif  the  peupl-i  that  hm  lint  n  ctmi 
with  at  lea-t  one  piirl  of  the  lctniiIuto» 
,  If  llu-i«  )c  Inil  "U-r  l>-~]y  i.f  l..-ji»lal. 


empires,  i  , 

become  such  monsters  of  lust  and  ciuinj  us  wu  m 

reproach  to  human  nature  [ 

Sontv  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  onr  governments 
on  i-anh  like  that  in  heaven,  which,  sav  Ihuy,  it 
allogilhet  -  •     -'  -  '  —  --  ■     ■■■' 


the  lumibi ;  hke  his  C 
ihat  hv  iirn. :  he  for  alb>win:! 
"-"--' ~" id  jusli 


Dintrchical  and  unlimited,    ^'us    . 

goodness  and  jn-lici'.  1  iJiuuld 
n  f^'at  model;  but  where  good- 
ire  not  essential  to  l  be  nill-r,  I 
a  put  myself  into  his  band*  U> 
surding  Iu  his  parliuulor  will 
il  pleasure. 

I     It  if  Olid  to  consider  Ihe  cunm'clion  lielween 

Irslv  iif  li'-jinlaloTM,  il  is  nil '  di'-initii'  gureninii'ut  and  baHiiirity,  and  liuw  t)i« 

ij'  ihiuvuruonlvlw.i.  Ih>-ru:  nuking  of  one  iiLTHon  more  llian  man,  niakvti  iha 

ice,  nnd  one  of*  tlir-ni  iiiilM  ,  rest  le-n.    AIkivu  nine  nurt«  uf  llu-  World  in  ten 

iwed  up  by  the  di>puit-<  and  .uth  in  the  lowest  state  uf  slavery,  and  coii^eijnenli' 

ill   I.. ......... r:i»  .,.:...  k..i^.....   ly  Kuiik  in  thii  moot  gniia  and  hnilal  iffiioranc*. 

European  slavery  is  indei-d  n  stale  of  lilieny,  if 

.  -jd  a  ifreaier  her  wunld  K-Mim  loo  !c(Hi)pBT«d  wilh  that  which  preTails  in  the  oilier 

'ftach  rtinfu.-ion.  1  cnuld  never  ri'od  a  ]ia."aa<>  in  i  thruo  divisions  of  the  world:  and  llielvrone  it  is  dd 
t'ulvbius  aiHl  another  in  i;iecro  to  this  puqicw^  I  wonder  that  those  who  grovel  under  it,  have  many 
Viikiut  a  secret  plea*un)  in  upplyiti;;  it  to  ilie  j  Imcks  uf  li^hi  among  them,  of  which  the  oOier* 


ititnn  tlia'   will  II 
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ertj^  and  where  tliMe  abonnd,  learniDg  and  -all 
Uie  liberal  arte  will  immediately  lift  up  their 
heads  and  flouriah.  At  a  man  must  have  no  slav- 
ish fears  and  apprehensions  hangin^^  upon  his 
mind,  who  will  indulge  the  flights  of  fancy  or 
speculation,  and  push  his  researches  into  all  the 
alostnise  comers  of  truth,  so  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  have  about  him  a  competency  of  all  the 
convenieuoes  of  life. 

The  first  thin^  every  one  looks  after,  is  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  necessaries.  This  point  will 
engross  our  thoughts  until  it  be  satisfiea.  If  this 
is  taken  care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for 
pleasures  and  amusements ;  and  among  a  ereat 
number  of  idle  people,  there  will  be  many  wliose 
pleasures  will  he  in  reading  and  contemplation. 
These  are  the  two  great  sources  of  knowledge, 
and  as  men  ^row  wise  they  naturally  love  to  com- 
municate their  discoveries;  and  others  seeing  the 
happiness  of  such  a  learned  life,  and  improving 
bj  tneir  conventation,  emulate,  imitate,  and  sur- 
.  pass  one  another,  until  a  nation  is  filled  with 
races  of  wise  and  understanding  persons.  Ease 
and  plenty  are  therefore  the  great  cherishers  of 
knowledge;  and  as  most  of  tlie  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  them,  tliey  are 
naturally  overrun  with  ignorance  and  barbarity. 
In  Europe,  indeed,  notwithstanding  several  of  its 
princes  are  absolute,  there  are  men  famous  for 
knowledge  and  learning;  but  the  reason  is,  be- 
caase  the  subjects  are  many  of  them  rich  and 
wealthy,  the  prince  not  thinking  fit  to  exert  him- 
•elf  in  his  full  tyranny  like  me  princes  of  the 
eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects- should  be  invited 
to  new -mould  their  constitution,  having  so  many 
prospects  of  liberty  within  their  view.  But  in  all 
despotic  governments,  though  a  particular  prince 
may  favor  arts  and  letters,  Uiere  is  a  natural  de- 
ffeneracy  of  mankind,  as  you  may  observe  from 
Au^stus's  rei^n,  how  the  Romans  lost  themselves 
by  degrees  until  they  full  to  an  equality  with  the 
most  narbarous  nations  that  surrounded  them. 
Look  upon  Greece  under  its  free  states,  and  you 
would  think  its  inhabitants  lived  in  different  cli- 
mates, and  under  different  heavens,  from  those 
at  present,  so  different  are  the  geniuses  which 
are  formed  under  Turkish  slavery,  and  Grecian 
liberty. 

Beside  poverty  and  want,  there  are  otlier  rea- 
-aons  that  debase  the  minds  of  men  who  live  under 
•alayery,  though  I  look  on  this  as  the  principal. 
This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power  to  igno- 
rance and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by 
others,  is,  I  think,  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  that  form  of  government,  as  it  shows  how 
repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  mankind  and  tlie 
^pmection  of  human  nature,  which  ouvht  to  be  the 
,  great  ends  of  all  civil  institutions.— £. 

0. 
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—  Patot  ert  utrique  molestiu. 

Hon.  1  Ep.  tL  10. 
t      Both  fBU*  alike. 

'^Mb.  Spectator, 

"Whj»  you  spoke  of  the  jilts  and  coquettes, 
you  then  promised  to  be  very  impartial,  and  not 
to  spare  even  your  own  sex,  should  any  of  their 
secret  or  open  faults  come  under  your  cognizance; 
which  has  given  me  encouragement  to  describe  a 
eertain  species  of  mankind  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  male  jilts.  They  are  gentlemen  who  do 
not  design  to  marry,  yet,  tliat  they  may  appear  to 
have  some  sense  of  gallantry,  think  they  must  pay 
thtir  dvfin  to  one  paiticular  fiur;  u  order  to 


which,  they  single  ont  from  among  the  hmd  of 
females  her  to  whom  they  design  to  make  their 
fruitless  addresses.  This  done,  they  first  take 
every  opportunity  of  being  in  her  company,  and 
they  never  fail  upon  all  occasions  to  be  particular 
to  her,  laying  themselves  at  her  feet,  protesting  the 
reality  of  their  passion  with  a  thousand  oatha, 
soliciting  a  return,  and  sayin?  as  many  fine  thingt 
as  their  stock  of  wit  will  allow  :  and  if  they  are 
not  deficient  that  way,  generally  speak  so  aa  to 
admit  of  a  double  interpretation ;  which  the 
credulous  fair  is  too  apt  to  turn  to  her  own  advan- 
tage, since  it  frequently  happens  to  be  a  raw,  in- 
nocent young  creature,  who  thinks  ail  the  world 
as  sincere  as  nerself,  and  so  her  nnwaiy  heart  be- 
comes an  easy  prey  to  those  deceitful  monetera, 
who  no  sooner  perceive  it,  but  immediately  they 
grow  cool,  and  snun  her  whom  they  before  seemed 
so  much  to  admire,  and  proceed  to  act  the  same 
common  place  villany  toward  another.  A  cox- 
comb, flushed  with  many  of  these  infamous  victc^ 
ries,  shall  say  he  is  sorry  for  the  poor  fools,  protest 
and  vow  he  never  thought  of  matrimony,  and 
wonder  talking  civilly  can  be  so  strangely  misin- 
terpreted. Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  tiiat  are  a 
professed  friend  to  love,  will,  I  hope,  obeerye 
upon  those  who  abuse  that  noble  passion,  and 
raise  it  in  innocent  minds  by  a  deceitful  afieeta- 
tion  of  it,  after  which  they  desert  the  enamored. 
Pray  bestow  a  little  of  your  counsel  on  those  fond 
believing  females  who  already  have,  or  are  in 
danger  of  having,  broken  hearts;  in  which  yoQ 
will  oblige  a  great  part  of  this  town,  but  in  a  par* 
ticular  manner, 

"Sir, 
"Your  (yet  heart-whole)  Admirer, 

"  and  devoted  humble  Servant, 

"Mkvaikuu" 

Melainia's  complaint  is  occasioned  by  so  gene- 
ral a  folly,  that  it  is  wonderful  one  could  so  long 
overlook   it.     But  this  false  eallantry  proeeew 
from  an  impotence  of  mind,  which  makes  those 
who  are  guilty  of  it  incapable  of  pnreuing  what 
they  tliemtielvcs  approve.    Many  a  man  wishes  s 
woman  his  wife  whom  he  dare  not  take  for  such. 
Though  no  one  has  power  over  his  inclinations  or 
fortunes,  he  is  a  slave  to  common  fame.    For  this 
reason,  I  think  Melainia  gives  them  too  soft  a 
name  in  that  of  male  coquets.    I  know  not  why 
irresolution  of  mind  should  not  be  more  contempti- 
ble than  impotence  of  body;  and  these  frivolooi 
admirers  would  be  too  tenderly  used,  in  beiiw 
only  included  in  the  same  term  with  the  insntf 
cient  anotlier  way.    They  whom  my  coirespot- 
dent  calls  male  coauets,  should  hereafter  be  cukd 
fribblers.    A  fribbler  is  one  who  prnfrniiifnptinn 
and  admiration  for  the  woman  whom  he  addieMiii 
and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  her  consent    Eif 
heart  can  flutter  by  the  force  of  imagination,  bit 
cannot  fix  from  the  force  of  judgment.    It  is  aol 
uncommon  for  the  parents  of  young  women  flf 
moderate  fortune  to  wink  at  the  addresses  of  frib 
biers,  and  expose  their  children  to  the  ambigaow 
behavior  which  Melainia  complains  of,  until  hf  Ai 
fondness  to  one  they  are  to  lose,  they  become  ia 
capable  of  love  toward  others,  and,  by  consequesee 
in  their  future  marriage  lead  a  jo^rfoss  or  a  nuM 
rable  life.    As  therefore  I  shall,  in  the  speeoli 
tions  which  regard  love,  be  as  severe  as  1  oogt 
on  jilts  and  lil>ertine  women,  so  will  I  be  as  litt) 
merciful  to  insignificant  and  mischievous  mci 
In  order  to  this,  all  visitants  who  frequent  ftitf 
lies  wherein  there  are  young  females,  are  fortt 
with  required  to  declare  themselves,  or  absei 
from  places  where  their  presence  banishes  soch  > 
would  pass  their  time  more  to  the  advantsge  c 


tbon  ultam  tlM^Tiiit.  It  u  m  matter  of  too  great 
momrDt  to  be  dallied  with  •  and  I  ahall  expect 
rnnn  tU  ID7  runng  people  a  utiafaclory  account 
«f  wpearamoee.  Strcpboa  hag  from  the  publica- 
tiu)  DCKof  aeveo  days  to  explain  the  riddle  he 
prenated  to  Eudamia;  and  Chlorii  an  hour  after 
Ihia  MDMt  to  her  hand,  to  declare  irhethar  the 
will  ba*e  Philotaa,  vhom  a  vonuui  of  do  lets 
merit  liian  herMlf,  and  of  superior  fuitone,  lan- 
guialua  |p  call  her  own. 

"  To  TBB  SncntOB. 

-aa, 

"  Biaee  ao  manj  dealer?  tura  aathora,  and  write 
quaint  adTertiaenieiita  in  praise  of  Ibeir  Tares, 
one  who  (rom  an  author  turned  dealer  ma;  be  al- 
lowed for  the  advancement  of  trade  to  torn  author 
•^Q.  I  will  not  huwerer  set  up.  like  aa-jie  at 
tbem,  for  aelling  cheaper  than  the  most  able  honest 
tradcHman  cani  nor  do  1  send  this  to  be  better 
known  far  choice  and  chcapi:e&s  uf  China  and 
Japan  wares,  tea,  fans,  mualiDS.  pictures,  arrack, 
•nd  uther  Indian  goods.  Placed  as  I  am  in  Lead- 
eiihall'BtreeC,  near  the  India  company,  aud  tbc 
ccuter  of  that  trade,  Ihacks  to  my  fair  cuslomers, 
mj  warehouse  is  graced  as  well  aa  the  benefit 
daja  of  vaj  pUys  aod  operaa;  and  the  foreign 
goods  1  tell,  seem  no  less  acceptable  than  the  for- 
eign books  I  translated,  Kabelaia,  and  Don  Quix- 
ote. Thia  the  critics  allow  lac,  and  arhile  they 
like  my  warea  they  mav  dispraise  my  writings, — 
Bat  aa  it  it  not  m  well  known  yet,  that  I  frequent- 
1t  croM  the  seas  of  lale,  and  apeak  in  Dutch  and 
Flench,  beiide  other  languages,  I  have  tlie  eon- 
TCoiency  of  buying  and  loiportiug  rich  brocades, 
Dutch  atlases,  with  gold  tud  silver,  or  without, 
and  other  foreign  silks  of  the  newest  modes  and 
belt  fabrics,  fine  Flanders  lace,  linens,  and  pic- 
tures, at  the  best  hand;  this  my  new  way  of  trade 
I  hare  fallen  into,  I  cannot  better  publish  than 
by  an  application  to  you.  My  wares  are  fit  only 
fur  aucb  of  your  readers;  and  I  would  beg  of  you 
le  print  this  address  iu  ynur  paper,  that  those 
vboae  minds  you  adum  may  take  the  oriianjeDls 
for  their  penuius  and  houses  from  mo.  1'his,  Sir, 
if  I  did;  preHume  to  beg  it,  will  be  the  greater 
txnr,  an  1  hare  lalel;  received  rich  silks  and  fine 
lacs  to  a  coniuderable  value,  which  will  be  sold 
cheap  for  a  quick  return,  and  as  1  have  also  a 
lug*  atock  of  other  (juuds.  Indiin  silks  were 
tuTmerly  a  great  branch  of  our  trade;  and  since 
Tf  mnst  not  sell  them,  we  must  seek  amends  b; 
doling  in  others.  This  1  hope  will  plead  for  one 
«ho  would  lessen  the  number  of  U'asers  of  the 
Hoaea,  and  who,  snitiug  his  spirit  to  bis  circum- 
"^nrra.  humblca  the  poet  to  ciall  the  citiien. 
like  ft  tost  (raderiman.!  hardly  evi-r  look  into  any 
btoka,  but  thoHe  of  accounts.  To  aa;  the  [ruth,  1 
EHDOt,I  think,  give  you  a  better  idea  of  m;  being 
■4awnrigbt  man  of  traffic,  than  by  acknowledg- 
iSf  I  ultener  read  tho  advertiwrnents,  llian  [lie 
suttn-  of  even  your  paper.  I  ara  under  a  great 
ItBptalion  to  ttikc  tins  opportunity  uf  admonish- 
Vf  other  writers  to  follow  mj  example, 
nibla  lh«  town  do  more;  but  as  it  is  my  present 
Witaeat  to  increase  the  number  of  buyers  ralbc 
dW  tdlers,  I  hasten  10  tell  you  that  lam,  Sir, 
"  Tour  most  humble, 

"and  most  obedient  Servant, 
T  "  Ptna  UorrBux." 

T. 
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Crox  takiog  my  seat  in  ft  eoffee-houte  I  often 

draw  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room  upon  me,  when 

the  hottest  seasons  of  news,  and  at  a  time  por- 


of  mortalit;.    I  find  that  I  have  beei 
taken  on  this  occaiion  far  a  parish  s< 
times  for  an  undertaker,  and  sometimet  for  a  doc- 
tor of  phyaic.    In  this,  however,  I  am  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  as  I  take  occasion 
from  thence  to  reflect  upon  the  regular  increaM 
and  diminution  of  mankind,  and  consider  tba 
several  various  ways  through  which  we  paw  from 
life  to  etemitr.    1  am  Tery  well  pleased  wilk 
these  weekly  admonitionH,  that  brine  into  m;miM 
such  thoughts  ai  ought  Co  be  tbe  dail;  eotertaio- 
~i;nt  of  every  reasonable  creatura;  and  consider 
Llh  pleasure  to  iii;self,  b;  which  of  those  de- 
'erancea,  or,  as  we  commonly  call  them,  distem- 
:rs,  I  may  possibly  make  nty  escape  out  of  thU 
DFld  of  sorrows,  into  that  condition  of  existence, 
wherein  I  hope  to  be  happier  and  better  than  it  ia 
possible  for  me  at  present  to  conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the  abov*- 
mentioued  weekly  paper.  A  bill  of  mortality  ia, 
in  my  opinion,  an  unanswerable  argument  for  ft 
Providence.  How  can  we,  without  supposing 
Dur«elvcs  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  give  an;  possible  account  for  that  nice  pro- 
portion, which  we  find  in  every  great  city,  be- 
tween the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhnbitanlA,  and 
bclweeo  the  number  of  males  and  that  of  females 
brought  into  the  world!  What  else  Could  adjiiBt 
'■-  -  — et  a  manner  the  recruits  of  every  nation 
shes,  and  divide  these  new  supplies  of 
nto  such  eqnnl  bodies  of  both  sexes  I 
:ould  never  hold  I  be  balance  with  so 
steady  a  hand.  Were  we  not  counted  out  by  an 
inlelfigcut  supervisor,  we  should  sometimes  be 
overcharged  with  multitudes,  and  nt  others  waste 
away  into  a  desert:  we  should  be  sometimes  a 
jiopulat  Diroruin,  as  Klonis  elegantly  expresses  it.a 
generation  of  majes,  and  at  others  a  species  of 
We   ma;  extend   this    '  ' '—  •' 


evci'v  species  of  living  creatures,  aud  cuunider  the 
whole  animal  world  as  a  huge  army  m. 
.memble  corps,  if  1  may  use  Ibat  le 


whoso 


probably  a  single  species  lost  during  (his  long 
tract  of  time.  Could  we  have  general  bills  o? 
murtality  uf  every  kind  of  animsia,  or  particular 
ones  of  every  species  in  each  continent  or  island, 
1  could  almost  say  in  every  wood,  marsh,  or 
mountain,  what  astonishing  instances  would  thef 
be  of  that  I'rovidence  which  watches  over  all  Itu 
works  I 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Komish 
church,  who  ujKin  reaiiing  those  words  in  the  fifth 
chapter  ot  (icneaie,  "And  all  the  days  that  Adam 
lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he 
died  ;  and  all  the  days  of  Scth  were  nine  hundred 
and  twelve  ;eBrs,  and  he  died  ;  and  all  the  day* 
of  Uethuselah  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty-ninB 
years,  and  he  died  ;"  immediately  shut  himself  up 
in  a  convent,  and  retired  from  the  world,  as  not 
thinking  anything  in  this  life  worth  pursuing, 
which  bul  not  ic^rd  to  another. 

The  truth  of  it  it,  lliere  is  nothing  in  hittorr 
which  ia  ao  improving  to  the  reader  ai  those  ao- 
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nent  persons,  and  of  their  behavior  in  that  dread-  in  that  caravanaaiy.  The  guaidi  lei  him  know, 
fill  season.  I  may  also  add,  that  there  are  no  in  a  very  angry  manner,  that  the  hoase  he  was  in 
parts  in  histoiy  which  affect  and  please  the  reader  was  not  a  caravansary,  but  the  king's  palace.  It 
in  so  sensible  a  manner.  The  reason  I  Uke  to  be  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed  through 
this,  there  id  no  other  single  circumstance  in  the  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and  &miliug  at  the 
story  of  any  person,  which  can  possibly  be  the  mistake  of  the  derrise,  asked  him  how  he  could 
ease  of  every  one  who  n^ads  it.  A  battle  or  a  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguibh  a  palace 
triumph  are  conjttctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  from  a  caravansary ;  *  Sir,'  says  the  derviae,  *  give 
a  million  is  likely  to  be  engaged  :  but  when  we  see  me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty  a  question  or  two. 
a  person  at  the  point  of  dSlh,  we  cannot  forbear  Who  were  the  persons  that  lodged  in  this  houat 
being  aUentive  to  everything  he  says  or  does,  when  it  was  first  built  V  The  king  repliAi, '  His 
because  we  are  aum  that  some  time  or  other  we  ancestors.'  '  And  who,'  says  the  dervise,  '  waa 
shall  ourselves  be  in  the  same  melancholy  cir-  the  last  person  that  lodged  heref  The  kingie- 
cumstances.  The  general,  the  statesman,  or  the  plied,  *His  father.'  'And  who  is  it,'  says  the 
philosopher,  are  perhaps  characU>rs  which  we  may  dervise,  '  that  lodges  here  at  present  ?'  The  king 
never  act  in,  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom,  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himself.  'And  who, 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  certainly  rest»mble.  says  the  dervise,  '  will  be  here  after  jou  V  The 
It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  reason,  that  kine  answered,  *  The  young  prince,  his  son.'  'Ah, 
few  bookH  wriilen  in  English  have  been  so  much  Sir,^  said  the  dervise,  *  a  house  that  changes  iu  in- 
perused  as  Dr.  Sherlock's  Discourse  upon  Death  ;  habitants  so  often,  and  receives  such  a  perpetual 
though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that  he  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a  palace  but  a  cara- 
who  has  not  perused   this  excellent  piece,  has  vansary.'" — ^L. 

not  perhaps  read  one  of  the  strongest  persuasives  .  

to  a  religious  life  that  ever  was  written  in  any 
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The  consideration  with  which  I  shall  close  this 
essay  upon  death,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  ^*«dWt  ampuUM  •!  seftioipea^^rerb^         ^ 

most  lx>aten  morals  that  has  been  n^omniendcd  >  •lUn*  Mid  ^Mtic  wnrdl^*^'  *' 

to  mankind.     But  its  being  so  verjr  common,  and  ;  iorgeui  ub  sweiung  ana  gigaauc  ^"JJ^^j^^^g^^^ 

so  universally   received,   though   it  takes  away  > 

from  it  the  grace  of  novelty,  adds  yvry  much  to ;  The  players,  who  know  I  am  very  much  theii 
the  weight  of  it,  as  it  s1k>ws  that  it  faUs  in  with  friend,  take  all  opportunitit^s  to  express  a  grati- 
the  general  Mriibe  of  mankind.  In  short,  1  would  tude  to  me  for  being  so.  They  could  not  have  a 
have  every  one  cr)nsider  that  he  is  in  this  life  better  occa.sion  of  obirginjg  uie,  than  one  which 
nothing  iiiore  than  a  passenger,  and  that  be  is  thev  lately  took  h<»ld  of.  They  desin^i  my  friend 
not  to  set  np  his  rest  here,  but  to  keep  an  atten-  j  Will  Honevcomb  to  bring  me  to  the  reading  of  a 
tive  eve  upon  that  state  of  beini^  to  which  he  np-  new  trageJy  ;  it  is  called  The  Ditiretted  Moiker. 
proaclies  every  inoineut,  and  which  will  Ih;  forever  ,  I  must  confess,  though  some  days  are  passed 
nxed  and  p^M'inanent.  This  single  consideration  since  I  enjoyed  that  entertainment,  the  passions 
would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  bitterne.ss  of  j  of  the  several  characters  dwell  strongly  upon  my 
hatri'd.  tlie  thirst  of  avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of  ,  iinaginat.ion  ;  and  I  congratulate  the  a^,  that 
ambition.  i  they  are  at  last  to  see  tnim  and  human  life  repre- 

I  am  very  much  plea.s«xl  with  the  pasnnge  of  ;  scnted  in  the  incidents  which  concern  heroes  and 
Antiphanes,  a  very  ancient  )>oet,  who  lived  near  a  I  heroines.  The  style  of  the  play  is  aucfa  as  be- 
huncfred  years  before  Socrates,  which  represents  comes  those  of  the  first  education,  and  the  scnti- 
the  life  of  man  under  this  view,  as  I  have  here  I  mcnta  worthy  those  of  the  highest  figure.  It  was 
translated  it  word  for  word.  "  Bo  not  grittved,*'  |  a  most  exquisite  pleasure  to  me,  to  observe  real 
says  he,  "  abovt*  measure  for  thy  decoa^^ed  friends,  i  tears  drop  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  long 
They  ani  not  dead,  but  have  only  fini.shcd  that   made  it  their  profession  to  dissemble  affliction; 


reception  in  which  they 


bled,  and  in  this  i^eneral  rendezvous  of  mankind, 
live  together  in  another  state  of  being." 

I  think  I  hav(>,  in  a  former  paper,  taken  notice 


the  imagined  sorrow.    We  have  seldom  had  any 
female  (ustress  on  the  stage,  which  did  not,  upoo 
^   .     ,  cool  examination,  appear  to  flow  from  theweik- 

of  these  lx*autital  luctaphorH  in  Scripture,  where  ness  rather  than  tue  misfortune  of  the  jwnoa 
life  is  termed  a  pil^Tiniam*.  and  those  who  pass  represented:  but  in  this  tragedy  you  are  iioft  €B* 
through   it  are  ealUul  htT»ng«'rs  and  sojourners   tertaiued  with  the  ungoverned  passions  of  stMb 

as  are  enamored  of  each  other,  merely  as  tkff 
are  men  and  women,  but  their  regards  are  foandra 
upon  high  conceptions  of  each  other's  virtue  vai 


upon  earth.  I  shall  oonchule  this  witli  a  story 
which  1  have  sonicwhtTf  read  in  the  travels  of 
Sir  John  Chardin.     I'hat  •xentlenian,  after  having 


told  us  that  the  inns  which  receive  tlie  caravans  j  merit ;  and  the  character  which  gives  nametotbl 
in  Persia,  mid  the  mstcni  countries,  are  called  by  j  play,  is  one  who  has  behaved  herself  with  henne 


the  name  4»f  caravuiisaricH,  given  us  a  relation  to 
Uio  following  |)iir}K)Si> : — 

•'A  dcrviw  Imvi'lini^  Ihrou^li  Tartary,  being 


virtue  in  the  most  important  circumstances  of  * 
female  life,  those  of  a  wife,  a  widow,  and  t 
mother.     If  there  be  those  whose   minds  ka** 


arrived  at  the  town  of  llalk.  wimiI  into  the  king's  been  too  attentive  upon  tlie  affairs  of  life,  tohaW 

palace  by  iiiiMtnke.  an  thiiikiii^r  it  to  1)4>  a  public  any  notion  of  the  passion  of  love  in  such  extreme) 

mil  or  caravaii>iirv.     Il:iviiii;  htokcd  uUiut  him  as  are  known  only  to  particular  tempers,  yet  io 

for  some   tiiiii*.  he  eiitned    iiiio  a  long  gallery,,  the  above-mentioned  considerations,  the  KorroV 

when*  he  laid  down   hi^  wallrt,  and  hpn>iid  lus  of  the  heroine  will  move  even  the  generalilT  o^ 

carp(*t.  in  order  to  n>po>.i>  iiiui-M^lf  u)H)n  it.  after  mankind.    Domestic  virtues  concern  all  the  vudd, 

the  inaniii'r  of  Ihi*  ou'.ti'rn  iiatioiiM.     lie  had  not  and  there  is  no  one  living  who  is  not  interests 

biMMi  h>ii;,t  i"  tlii'*  l>o*«lurt*  iH'l'oro  hi*  waH  discovered  that  Andromacheshould  bean inimitablecharacttf 

bv  M)im?  of  the  gunnU.  whi»  nhkeil  him  what  wps ^ — • 

hU  bURiiiesH    in    I  lint   nlacoY     T1m»   derviso   told  •  The  motto  In  the  original  pmper  in  folio  wm  ftan  Dow 

ihclU  he  intended  U>tlUl«  up                    i  lodging  Ukewlnd— **SpirAttnglcuiDiatii,«tfclkttnsadeL'' 
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9/htfkm  to  the  memory  of  her  de- 
husband,  that  tender  care  for  her  son, 
▼hich  is  ever  heiKhtened  with  the  consideration 
of  his  father,  and  these  regards  preserved  in  spite 
of  being  tempted  with  the  possession  of  the  high- 
est greatness,  are  what  cannot  but  be  venerable 
even  to  such  an  audience  as  at  present  frequents 
the  English  theater.  Mj  friend  Will  Honeycomb 
commended  several  tender  things  that  were  said, 
and  told  me  thej  were  very  genteel;  bat  whispered 
me,  that  he  feared  the  piece  was  not  busy  enough 
for  the  present  taste.  To  supply  this,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  players  to  be  very  careful  in  their 
•eenes ;  and,'  above  all  things,  that  every  part 
•hould  be  perfectly  new  dressed.  1  was  venr 
glad  to  find  that  they  did  not  neglect  my  fnend  s 
admonition,  because  there  are  a  great  many  in  this 
class  of  criticism  who  may  be  gaiucd  by  it ;  but 
indeed  the  truth  is,  that  as  to  the  work  itself,  it  is 
everywhere  Nature.  The  persons  are  of  the  high- 
est quality  in  life,  even  that  of  princes  ;  but  their 
^^uafity  is  not  represented  by  the  poet,  with  direc- 
tions that  guards  and  waiters  should  foUuw  them 
in  every  scene,  but  their  grandeur  appears  in 
greatue^  of  sentiment,  flowing  from  minds  wor- 
Uiy  their  condition.  To  make  a  character  truly 
^reat,  this  author  understands,  that  it  should  have 
Its  foundation  in  superior  thoughts  and  maxims 
vi  conduct.  It  is  very  certain,  tnat  many  an  hon- 
est woman  would  make  no  difficulty,  though  she 
had  been  the. wife  of  Hector,  for  the  sake  of  a 
kini^om,  to  marry  the  enemv  of  her  husband's 
lamily  and  country ;  and  indeed  who  can  deny 
but  aoe  mi^ht  be  still  an  honest  woman,  but  no 
heroine  ?  That  may  be  defensible,  nay  laudable. 
in  one  character,  wnich  would  be  in  the  highest 
de|;ree  exceptionable  in  another.  When  Coto 
Uticensis  killed  himself,  Cottius,  a  Roman  of 
ordinary  quality  and  character,  did  the  same  thini;; 
apon  which  one  said,  smiling,  "Cotiius  might 
kave  lived,  though  Cesar  has  seized  the  Roman 
liberty."  Cottius's  condition  might  have  been 
the  same,  let  thin^  at  the  upper  eud  of  the  world 
pass  as  they  would.  What  is  further  very  extra- 
ordinary in  that  work,  is,  that  the  persons  are  all 
•f  them  laudable,  and  their  misfurtuues  arise 
ladier  from  unguarded  virtue,  tlian  propensity  to 
vice.  The  town  has  an  opportunity  of  doin^ 
itself  justice  in  supporting^  the  representations  ot 
passion,  sorrow,  indignation,  even  de.spair  itself, 
within  the  rules  of  decency,  honor,  and  good- 
bieeding  ;  and  since  there  is  none  can  flatter  hini- 
•elf  his  life  will  be  always  fortunate,  they  may 
here  see  Kirtow  as  they  would  wish  to  bear  it 
irheuever  it  arrives. 

**  1  am  appointed  to  act  a  part  in  the  new  tra- 
pedy  called  The  Distressed  MtUher.  It  is  the  celc- 
Grmiled  grief  of  Orestes  which  1  am  to  personate ; 
bnt  1  nl»ll  not  act  as  I  ought,  for  1  shall  feel  it  loo 
intimately  to  be  able  to  utt<.>r  it.  1  was  last  night 
fepemtiujgh  paragrapli  to  mys<^lf,  which  1  took  to 
be  an  (-xpression  of  rage,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
leatenre   there  was  a  srroke  of  self-pity  which 

3uite  unmanned  me.  Be  pleased.  Sir,  *^to  print 
lis  letter,  that  when  I  am  oppres.sed  in  tliis  man- 
IMT  Ml  such  an  interval,  a  certain  part  of  the 
luidieiice  may  not  think  I  am  out ;  and  I  hope, 
%tth  this  allowance,  to  do  it  with  satisfaction. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"Your  most  humble  servaut, 

"  Geoegx  Powell." 
*"  Mft.  SrsCTAToa, 

"  As  I  was  walking  the  other  day  in  the  Park,  I 
a  gentlemaa  witn  a  very  short  face ;  I  desire 


to  know  whether  it  wm  toq.  Pn^  inform  me  m 
soon  as  you  can,  lest  I  oecome  tne  most  heroic 
Hecatissa's  rival. 

*'  Your  humble  Servant  to  command, 

"BamiA," 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  It  is  not  me  you  are  in  love  with,  for  I  was 
veiy  ill,  and  kept  my  chamber  all  that  day. 
■  "  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

T.  "  The  SPBCiAwaL" 
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UU  pinnt  nitont  la  csrmiiM,  non  ego  psodi 

Offeodar  maculii,  qnaa  aat  incurU  ta^/k, 

Aat  hununa  parum  caTet  natua. 

Uoa.,  An.  Foet,  ver.  86L 

Bat  in  a  poem  elegantly  wrlL 

I  will  not  qoairel  with  a  illght  miftake. 

Such  an  our  nature*!  frailty  may  ezoaM.— SoBOOMMMl. 

I  HAVE  now  considered  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
under  those  four  great  heads  of  the  fable,  tha 
characters,  the  sentiments,  and  the  language ;  and 
have  shown  that  he  excels  in  general  unaer  each 
of  these  heads.  I  hope  that  1  have  made  several 
discoveries  which  may  appear  new,  even  to  those 
who  are  versed  in  cntical  learning.  Were  I  in- 
deed to  choose  mv  readers,  by  whose  judgment  I 
would  stand  or  fall,  they  should  not  be  such  at 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  French  and  Italian 
orlUcs,  but  also  with  the  ancient  and  modern  who 
have  written  in  either  of  the  learned  languages. 
Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  versed  in  ths 
Qreck  and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  \ery 
often  fancies  that  he  understands  a  critic,  when  in 
reality  he  does  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  IS  in  criticism  as  in  all  other  sciences  and 
speculations ;  one  who  brings  with  him' any  im- 
plicit notions  and  observations,  which  he  has 
made  in  his  reading  of  the  poets,  will  find  his 
own  reflections  methodized  and  explained,  and 
perhaps  several  little  hints  that  have  passed  in 
nis  mind,  perfected  and  improved  in  the  works  of 
a  good  critic  ;  whereas  one  who  has  not  these 
previous  lights  is  very  often  an  utter  stranger  to 
what  he  reads,  and  apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpreta- 
tion upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a  man,  who  sets  up  for 
a  judge  in  criticism,  should  have  pcruseo  ths 
authors  above-mentioned,  unless  he  has  also  a 
dear  and  logical  head.  Without  this  talent  he  is 
perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own 
blunders,  mistakes  the  sen^c  of  those  he  would 
confute,  or,  if  he  chances  to  think  right,  does  not 
know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  another  with 
clearness  and  perspicuity.  Aristotle,  who  was  the 
best  critic,  was  also  one  of  the  best  logicians  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding 
would  be  thought  a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to 
make  himself  master  of;  who  would  {xi  a  n.>puta- 
tion  by  critical  writings;  though  at  tJie  same  time 
it  is  very  certain,  that  an  author  who  has  not 
learned  ine  art  of  distinguishing  between  words 
and  things,  and  of  ranging  his  thoughts  and  set- 
ting thern  in  proper  lights,  whatever  notions  he 
may  have,  will  lose  himself  in  confusion  and  ob- 
scurity. I  mi^ht  further  observe  tliat  there  is  not 
a  Greek  or  Latin  critic,  who  has  not  shown,  even 
in  the  style  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was  a  mas- 
ter of  all  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native 
tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd, 
than  for  a  man  to  set  up  for  a  critic,  without  a 
good   insight   into   all   the  parts   of  learning; 
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^  whereas  many  of  those,  who  hare  endesTored  to 
aignalise  themselyes  l^  works  of  this  nature, 
among  our  English  writers,  are  not  only  defective 
in.  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  but  plainly 
discover,  by  the  phrases  which  thev  make  use  of, 
and  by  their  confused  way  of  thinking,  that  they 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  most  oommon  and 
ordinary  systems  of  arts  and  sciences.  A  few 
general  rules  extracted  out  of  the  French  authors, 
with  a  certain  cant  of  words,  has  sometimes  set 
up  an  illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a  most  judicious 
and  formidable  critic. 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  majr  disco-rer  a 
critic  who  has  neither  taste  nor  learning,  is  this, 
that  he  seldom  ventures  to  praise  any  pass'u^  in 
an  author  which  has  not  been  before  receivc-d  and 
applauded  by  the  public,  and  that  his  aiticism 
turns  wholly  upon  little  faults  and  errors.^  This 
part  of  a  critic  is  so  very  easy  to  succeed  in,  that 
we  find  every  ordinary  reader,  upon  the  publish- 
ing of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ill-nature  enough 
to  turn  sevend  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and 
very  often  in  the  right  place.    This  Mr.  Dryden 

t  has  very  agreeably  remarked  in  Ihese  two  cele- 
brated unes : 

Kmnv,  like  itnwi,  upon  Um  •arfkoe  flov; 

H«  vbo  would  aeardi  tor  paarls,  must  dire  below. 

A  true  critic  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excel- 
lencies than  imperfections,  to  discover  the  con- 
cealed beauties  of  a  writer,  and  communicato  to 
the  world  such  things  as  are  worth  their  observa- 
tion. The  most  exquisite  words,  and  finest  strokes 
of  an  author,  are  those  which  very  often  appear 
the  most  doubtful  and  exceptionable  to  a  man  who 
wants  a  relish  for  polite  learning;  and  they  are 
these,  which  a  sour  undistinguishinff  critic  gene- 
rally attacks  with  the  greatest  violence.  TuUy 
observes,  that  it  is  very  esHv  to  brand  or  fix  a 
mark  upon  what  he  calls  veroum  ardent,  or  as  it 
may  be  rendered  into  English,  "  a  glowing,  bold 
expression,"  and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold 
ill-natured  criticism.  A  little  wit  is  equally  capa- 
ble of  exposing  a  beauty  and  of  aggravating  a 
fault ;  and  though  such  a  treatment  of  an  author 
naturally  produces  iudiffnation  in  the  mind  of  an 
understanding  reader,  it  has  however  its  efiect 
among  the  generality  of  those  whose  hands  it  falls 
into,  the  rabble  of  mankind  being  very  apt  to 
think  that  everything  which  is  laughed  at,  with 
any  mixture  of  wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itself. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unseasonable  in 
%  critic,  as  it  rather  prejudices  the  reader  than 
convinces  him,  and  is  capable  of  making  a  beau- 
ty, as  well  as  a  blemish,  the  subject  of  derision. 
A  man  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper 
subject,  is  dull  and  stupid;  but  one  who  shows  it 
in  an  improper  place,  is  as  impertinent  and  ab- 
surd. Beside,  a  man  who  has  the  gift  of  ridicule 
is  apt  to  find  fault  with  anything  that  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  beloved  talent,  and 
very  often  censures  a  passage,  not  because  there 
is  any  fault  in  it,  but  because  he  can  bo  merry 
upon  it.  Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  arc  very  unfair 
and  disingenuous  in  works  of  criticism,  in  which 
the  greatest  masters,  l)oth  ancient  and  modem, 
have  always  appeared  with  a  serious  and  instruc- 
tive air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  show  the  de- 
fecto  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  I  thought  fit  to 
premise  these  few  particulars,  to  the  end  that  the 
reader  may  know  1  enter  upon  it  as  on  a  very  un- 
^rsteful  work,  and  that  I  shall  just  point  at  the 
imperfections  without  endeavoring  to  inflame 
them  with  ridicule.  I  must  altto  obHei^e  with 
Ijodginus,  that  the  productions  of  a  great  genius, 
with  many  lapses  and  inadvertences,  are  infinitely 


preferable  to  the  works  of  an  inliBrior  kind  of  au- 
thor, which  are  scrupulously  exact,  and  oonfonn 
able  to  idl  the  rules  of  correct  writing. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  story  out  of 
Boccalini,  which  sufiiciently  shows  us  the  opinion 
that  judicious  author  entertained  of  the  sort  of 
critics  I  have  been  here  mentioning.  A  famous 
critic,  says  he,  having  gathered  together  all  the 
faulto  of  an  eminent  |M|et,  made  a  present  of 
them  to  Apollo,  who  received  them  very  gracious- 
ly, and  resolved  to  make  the  author  a  suitable  re- 
turn for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  collecting 
them.  In  order  to  this,  he  set  belbfe  him  a  sacx 
of  wheat,  as  it  had  been  thrashed  out  of  the  sheaf. 
He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the  chaff  from  among 
the  corn,  and  lay  it  aside  by  itself.  The  critie 
applied  himself  to  the  task  with  great  industry 
and  pleasure,  and,  after  having  made  the  due 
separation,  was  presented  by  Apollo  with  the 
chaff  for  his  pains.— L. 
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niftm,  qnkqukt  afit,  quoquo  vesttgia  flectU, 
Oomponlt  fUitiin,  subeequltaniiM  deoor. 

TuniL.  4,  Stag.  I,  t. 

Whatever  ahe  doea,  where'er  her  atepa  alke  bendiy 
Grace  on  each  action  aUently  atteurti 

As  NO  one  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who  is 
only  not  sick,  without  he  feel  within  himself  a 
lightsome  and  invigorating  principle,  which  will 
not  suffer  him  to  remain  idle,  but  still  spurs  him 
on  to  action;  so  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue, 
there  is  some  additional  grace  required  to  give  a 
claim  of  excelling  in  this  or  that  particular  actios. 
A  diamond  may  want  polishing,  though  the  vslne 
may  be  intrinsically  the  same;  and  the  same  good 
.may  be  done  with  different  de^pnees  of  luster.  No 
man  should  be  contented  with  himself  thst  he 
barely  does  well,  but  he  should  perform  every- 
thing in  the  best  and  most  becoming  manner  thst 
he  is  able. 

Tullv  tells  us  he  wrote  his  book  of  Offices,  be- 
cause there  was  no  time  of  life  in  which  some  cor- 
respondent duty  might  not  be  practi^d:  nor  ii 
there  a  dutv  without  a  certain  aecency  accompa- 
nying it,  by  which  every  virtue  it  ia  joined  tc 
will  seem  to  be  doubledC  Another  may  do  Um 
same  thing,  and  yet  the  action  want  that  air  aac 
beauty  which  distinguish  it  from  others;  lib 
that  inimitable  sunshine  Titian  is  said  to  havi 
diffused  over  his  landscapes;  which. denotes  then 
his,  and  has  been  always  unequaled  oy  any  othe 
person. 

There  is  no  one  action  in  which  this  qvallty 
am  speaking  of  will  be  more  sensibly  peraeived 
than  in  granting  a  request,  or  doing  an  office  oi 
kindness.  Mummius,  by  his  way  of  conaeotit,' 
to  a  benefaction,  shall  make  it  lose  its  name;  vhi) 
Cams  doubles  the  kindness  and  the  obli^atid 
From  the  first,  the  desired  request  drops  indce 
at  last,  but  from  so  doubtful  a  brow,  that  tb 
obliged  has  almost  as  much  reason  to  resent  tb 
manner  of  bestowing  it,  as  to  be  thankful  for  tl 
favor  itself.  Cams  invites  with  a  pleasing  li 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  ki 
manity,  nieeto  tne  petition  half  way,  and  o«i 
sents  to  a  request  with  a  countenance  which  pn 
claims  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind  ib  assittii 
the  distressed. 

The  dt'cency  then  that  is  to  be  observed  in  lib 
rality,  seems  to  consist  in  its  being  perfonned  wii 
such  cheerfulness,  as  luay  express  the  gudlil 
pleasure  to  be  met  with  in  obliging  one's  felloi 
creatures;  that  may  show  good-nature  and  beoev 
knee  overflowed,  and  do  not,  as  in  aons  na»,  n 
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ttpon  fira  tilt,  and  taste  of  the  sediments  of  a  The  care  of  doing  nothing  nnbecoming  hat  ao- 
grudginff,  incommunicative  disposition.  companicd  the  greatest  minds  to  their  last  mo 
Since  1  have  intimated  that  the  greatest  deco-  ments.  They  avoided  even  an  indecent  postnra 
ram  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  bestowing  our  good  in  the  very  article  of  death.  Thus  Cosar  gather- 
offices,  I  will  illustrate  it  a  little,  by  an  example  ed  his  robe  about  him,  that  he  might  not  fail  in  a 
drawn  from  private  life,  which  carries  with  it  such  manner  unbecoming  of  himself;  and  the  neatest 
a  profusion  of  liberality,  that  it  can  be  exceeded  concern  that  appeared  in  the  behavior  of  Lucretia 
by  nothing  but  the  humanity  and  good-nature  when  she  stabbed  herself,  was,  that  her  body 
which  acct>mpanics  it.  It  is  a  letter  of  Pliny,  should  lie  in  an  attitude  worthy  the  mind  whicn 
which  I  shall  here  translate,  because  the  action  had  inhabited  it : 

will  best  appear  in  ite  first  dress  of  thought,  with-  No  non  pxtxmmUt  hmiMte, 

out  any  foreign  or  ambitious  ornaments.  Extrema  b«o  eUam  cunt  cadentis  erat. 


« 


OvD,  Fact  lii,  88S. 
Plixt  to  Quintilian.  T  was  her  last  tbcmgbt,  how  daoently  to  IUL 


''Though  I  am  fully  ac(}uainted  with  the  con-   "jfn.  SpscTAToa, 
tentment  and  just  moderation  of  your  mind,  and 
the  eonformity  the  education  you  nave  given  your 
dau^ter  bears  to  your  own  character;  yet  since 
■he  18  suddenly  to  be  married  to  a  person  of  dis-   """  *"«•'  -^'e*-*'  r*''—  -"«  '-•»•    *  —.%>.«.  .-*»- 

tinetion,  whobS  figure  in  the  world  makes  it  ne-   ^"«  ^  -^  """  k      I  tT%  ^'°^'  ''i^'*'^'  ""^ 
iMisaiy  for  her  toT>e  at  a  more  Uian  ordinary  ex-   ^^  'f  "^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^  ^  only  angry  at, 
^n  clothe«  and  Pouina.«»  Ruit.ahl«  tn  hp/huR-  because  I  cannot  do  the  same  myself.    I  wear  thft 


Case, in  clothes  and  equipa^  suitable  to  her  hus-   ™*"y     7?     \'       \  n  •    -   i-  i.      ^.t 

nd's  quality;   by  wlicVtiiough  her  intrinsic   hooped  petucoat,  and  am  all  in  calicoes  when  Uie 

worth  bl  not  augmented,  yet  will  it  receive  both   5"^^  *^«  "^  "y^»\  ^^ 


iugiicnted,yet  wifl  it  receive  both   finest  are  in  silks     It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be 
luster:  and  tnowing  your  estate  to  poor  and  proud ;  *^—^—  .f-«.,^i.o..  .  i«..„^ 

be  as  moderate  as  the  riches  of  your  mind  are  "^^  "?f  ^^M^\^^ 

abundant,  I  must  challenge  to  myself  some  part  **"™ol«  Servant, 


ornament  and  luster:  and  tnowing  your  estate  to  Poor^and  proud;  therefore,  if  you  please,  a  lecture 

\^  — A *«  «„  *!.-  .:-i.««  ..A/- ^.^A  -.^  on  that  subject  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  uneaay 

imble  Servant, 

of  the  burden;  and  is  a  parent  of  your  chifd,  I       ^'  "Jbubkl." 


present  her  with  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  crowns, 

towaid  tliese expenses;  which  sum  had  been  much  xr^  oqo  i    tttfqhav  pitwpttapv  »i  i7ii  io 

larger,  had  I  not  feared  the  smalliiess  of  it  would  ^**-  ^^J    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  5, 1711-18. 

be  the  sreatest  inducement  with  you  to  accept  of  ^®  prudent  itUl  have  fbrtane  on  their  aUe. 

iL    F^ewell."  Fa^a.,  Vet  Poat 

The  famous  Grecian,  in  his  little  book  wherein 

Thus  should  a  benefaction  be  done  with  a  good  he  lays  down  maxims  for  a  man's  advancing  him- 

moe,  and  shine  in  the  strongest  point  of  lignt;  it  self  at  court,  advises  his  reader  to  associate  him- 

•koald  not  only  answer  all  the  hopes  and  exigen-  self  with  the  fortunate,  and  to  shun  the  company 

dee  of  the  receiver,  but  even  outrun  his  wishes,  of  the  unfortunate ;  which,  uotwithstimding  the 

U  is  this  happy  manner  of  behavior  which  adds  baseness  of  the  precept  to  an  honest  mind,  mar 

new  eharma  to  it,  and  softens  those  gifts  of  art  have  something  useful  in  it,  for  those  who  push 

■od  nature,  which  otherwise  would  be  rather  dis-  their  interest  in  the  world.    It  is  certain,  a  great 

tasteful  and  agreeable.    Without  it,  valor  would  part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune,  rises  oat 

degenerate  into  brutality,  learning  into  pedantry,  of  right  or  wrong  measures  and  schemes  of  life. 

and    the    genteelest    demeanor  into    anectation.  When  I  hear  a  man  complain  of  his  being  unfor- 

Eren  Relinon  itself,  unless  Decency  be  the  hand-  tunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  I  shrewdly  sua- 

maid  whi<^  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make  peo-  pect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs.    In 

pie  appear  guilty  or  sourness  and  ill-humor:  but  conformity  with  this  way  of  thinking.  Cardinal 

ihia  snows  Virtue  in  her  first  original  form,  adds  Richelieu  used  to  say,  that  unfortunate  and  im- 

1  oomelinesA  to  Religion,  and  gives  its  professors  prudent  were  but  two  words  for  the  same  thinff. 

the  jastest  title  to  '*  the  beauty  of  holiness.''    A  As  the  cardinal  himself  had  a  great  share  boUi 

man  fully  instructed  in  this  art.  may  assume  a  of  prudence  and  good  fortune, his  famous  antago- 

thoasand  shapes,  and  please  in  all ;  he  may  do  a  nist,  the  Count  d'Olivares,  was  disgraced  at  Uie 

thoosand  anions  shall  become  none  other  but  him-  court  of  Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  against 

■df;  not  that  the  things  thcmstilves  are  different,  him  that  he  had  never  any  success  in  his  under- 

bat  the  manner  of  doing  them.  takings.    This,  says  an  eminent  author,  was  in- 

If  joa  examine  each  feature  by  itself,  Aglaura  direcUy  accusing  him  of  imprudence. 

■nd  Calliclea  are  equally  handsome ;   but  take  Cicero  recommended  Pompey  to  the  Romans  for 

them  in  the  whole,  and  you  cannut  suffer  the  com-  their  general  upon  three  accounts,  as  he  was   a 

pnriflon:  the  one  \^  full  of  numberless  nameless  man  of  courage,  conduct,  and  good  fortune.    It 

gnees,  the  other  of  as  many  nameless  faults.  was,  perhaps,   for  the  reason  above-mentioned. 

The  comeliness  of  person,  and  the  decency  of  namely,  that  a  series  of  good  fortune  supposes  a 

beharior,  add   infinite  weight  to  what   is  pro-  prudent  management  in  the  person  whom  it  befalls, 

noanced  by  any  one.    It  is  the  want  of  this  that  that  nut  only  Sylla  the  dictator,  but  several  of  the 

•Iten  makes  the  rebukes  and  advice  of  old  rigid  Roman  emperors,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  their 

peraons  of  no  effect,  and  leave  a  displeasure  in  medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  Uiemselves 

ainda  of  those  th<*y  are  directed  to:  but  youth  that  of  Felix  or  Fortunate.    The  heathens,  indeed, 

•nd  beauty,  if  accompanied  with  a  graceful  and  seem  to  have  valued  a  man  more  fur  his  good  for- 

becoming  severity,  are  of  mighty  force  to  raise,  |  tune  than  fur  any  other  quality,  which  I  think  is 

even  in  the  most  profligate,  a   sense  of  shame,  j  very  natural  for  those  who  have  not  a  strong 


In  Milton,  the  devil  is  never  described  ashamed 

bot  once,  and  that  at  the  rebuke  of  a  beauteous 

■■gel: 

So  ipako  tbe  rhrrub;  and  hlsgniTe  rebuke, 
Savara  ta  joatbful  Iwauty,  added  grace 
iBTiaelble.    Aba«h'd  the  devil  »tuod, 
And  M(  bow  awfal  Uoodneafl  bi,  and  sav 

taa  la  hn  own  ahapa  how  lovely  I  saw  and  pin*d 

ikek 


belief  of  another  world.  For  how  can  I  conceive 
a  man  crowned  with  many  distinguishing  bless- 
ings that  has  not  some  extraordinary  fund  of  merit 
and  perfection  in  him,  which  lies  open  to  the 
Supreme  eye,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  discovered 
by  nay  obst^vationT  What  is  the  reason  Uomer*! 
and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not  form  a  resolution,  or 
strike  a  dIow,  without  the  conduct  and  direction 
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of  some  deity  ?  DoubdesB,  because  the  poets 
esteemed  it  the  greatest  honor  to  be  favored  by 
the  gods,  and  tJiought  the  best  way  of  praising  a 
man  was,  to  recount  those  favors  which  naturally 
implied  an  extraordinary  merit  in  the  perbon  on 
whom  Uicy  descended. 

Those  who  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  act  very  absurdly,  if  they  form  their 
opinions  of  a  man's  merit  from  his  successes.  But 
certainly,  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle  of  our 
being  was  included  between  our  births  and  deaths. 
I  should  think  a  man's  ffood  fortune  the  measure 
and  standard  of  his  real  merit,  since  Providence 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  rewarding  his  virtue 
and  perfections,  but  in  the  pa^scnt  life.  A  virtuous 
unbeliever,  who  lies  under  the  pressure  of  mis- 
fortunes, has  reason  to  cry  out,  as  they  say  Brutus 
did,  a  little  before  his  death :  "0  Virtue,  I  have 
worshipi^d  thee  as  a  Hubstautial  good,  but  I  find 
thou  an  an  empty  name." 

But  to  return  to  our  first  point.  Though  Pru- 
dence docs  undoubtedly  in  a  ^at  measure  pro- 
duce our  good  or  ill  fortune  m  the  world,  it  is 
certain  there  arc  many  unforeseen  accidents  and  oc- 
currences, which  very  often  pervert  the  finest 
schemes  tiiat  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom.  "The 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong."  Nothing  less  than  infinite  wisdom 
can  have  an  absolute  command  over  fortune ;  tlie 
highest  de;^rce  of  it  which  man  can  posiiess,  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to  such 
contingencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
affiurs.  Nay.  it  very  often  happens,  that  prudence, 
which  has  always  in  it  a  ^reat  mixture  or  caution, 
hinders  a  man  from  Ix^ing  so  fortunate,  as  he 
might  possibly  have  been  without  it.  A  person 
who  only  aims  at  what  is  likely  to  succeed,  and 
follows  closely  the  dictates  of  human  prudence, 
never  meets  with  those  great  and  unforeseen  suc- 
cesses, which  are  often  the  effect  of  a  sanguine 
temper  or  a  more  happy  rashness ;  and  tliis  per- 
haps may  be  tlic  reason,  that,  according  to  the 
common  observation.  Fortune,  like  other  females, 
delights  rather  in  favoring  the  young  than  the 
old. 

Upon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  short-sighted 
a  creature,  and  the  accidents  which  may  happen 
to  him  so  various,  I  cannot  but  be  of  Dr.  Tillot- 
Bon's  opinion  in  another  case,  that  were  there 
any  doubt  of  Providence,  yet  it  certainly  would 
be  very  desirable  tliere  should  be  such  a  Being 
of  infinit43  wisdom  and  goodness,  on  whose  direc- 
tion we  might  rely  in  the  conduct  of  human 
life. 

It  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  our  suc- 
cesses to  our  own  management,  and  not  to  esteem 
ourselves  upon  any  blessing,  rather  as  it  is  the 
bounty  of  Heaven  than  the  acquisition  of  our  own 
prudence.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  a  medal 
which  was  struck  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  little 
after  the  defeat  of  the  invincible  armada,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  event. 
It  is  well  known  how  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
otiiers  who  were  the  enemies  of  that  great  prin- 
cess, to  d'.Togate  from  her  glory,  ascribed  the  ruin 
of  their  fl(H»t  rather  to  the  violence  of  storms  and 
tcmpestK,  tljan  to  the  bravery  of  the  English. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  instead  of  looking  upon  this  as 
a  diminution  of  her  honor,  valued  herself  upon 
such  a  .sijjfiial  favor  of  Providence,  and  according- 
ly, in  the  reverse  of  the  medal  above-mentioned, 
has  represented  a  fleet  beaten  by  a  tempef<t,  and 
falling  foul  upon  one  another,  with  that  religions 
inwcripiion,  "Afavit  Deua,  et  disnpantur.'*  ''He 
blew  with  his  wind,  and  they  were  sc^tercd." 

It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  general, 


whose  name  I  cannot  at  present  recollect,*  and 
who  had  been  a  particular  favorite  of  Fortune, 
that  upon  recounting  his  victories  among  his 
friends,  he  added  at  the  end  of  several  great 
actions,  ''And  in  this  fortune  had  no  fihare." 
After  which  it  is  observed  in  history,  that  he 
never  prospered  in  anything  he  undertook. 

As  arrogance  and  a  conceiteduess  of  our  own 
abilities  are  very  shocking  and  ofiensive  to  own 
of  sense  and  virtue,  we  may  be  sure  they  are 
highly  displeasing  to  that  Beins  who  delights  in 
a  Tiumble  mind,  and  by  several  of  his  dispense 
tions  seems  purposely  to  show  us,  that  our  own 
schenies,  or  prudence,  hare  uo  share  in  our  ad- 
vancements. 

Since  ot\  this  subject  I  have  already  ■'^'"^ttftd 
several  quotations,  which  have  occurred  to  my 
memory  upon  writing  this  paper,  I  will  concliule 
it  witli  a  little  Persian  fable.  A  drop  of  water 
fell  out  uf  a  cloud  into  the  sea,  and  finding  itself 
lost  in  such  an  immensity  of  fluid  matter,  broha 
out  into  the  following  reflection:  "AlasI  What  an 
inconsiderablef  creature  am  I  in  this  prodigioua 
ocean  of  waters  I  My  existence  of  no  concern  tn 
the  universe;  I  am  reduced  to  a  kind  of  nothing, 
and  am  less  than  tlie  least  of  the  works  of  God?^ 
It  so  happened  that  an  oyster,  which  lay  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and 
swallow  it  up  in  the  midst  of  this  its  humole  so- 
liloquy. The  drop,  says  the  fable,  lay  a  great 
white  hardening  in  the  shell,  until  by  degrees  it 
was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  which  falliugr  into  the 
hands  of  a  diver,  after  a  long  series  of  iSreuture^ 
is  at  present  that  famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  Persian  diadem. — ^L. 
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Difficile  tttt  plarimum  Tirtutem  rorereri  qui 
da  furtuna  fdt  luius. — ^Txtll.  ad  Uerennlum. 

Tlie  man  who  l»  always  fortunate,  cannot  taaSlj  h»f 
reTerence  for  virtue. 

Insolsnoe  is  the  crime  of  all  others  which  every 
man  is  apt  to  rail  at;  and  yet  there  Is  one  respect 
in  which  almost  all  men  living  arc  gnilty  of  iW 
and  that  is  in  tlie  case  of  laying  a  greater  valos 
upon  the  gifts  of  fortune  than  we  ought  It  is 
here  in  England  come  into  our  very  language  as  a 
propriety  of  distinction,  to  say,  when  we  would 
speak  of  persons  to  their  advantage,  "They  SBi 
people  of  condition."  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
proper  use  of  riches  implies,  tliat'a  man  should 
exert  all  the  good  qualities  Hhaginabl^;  and  if  wi* 
mean  by  a  man  of  condition  or  quality,  one  who» 
according  to  the  wealtli  he^  is  master  of,  showi 
himself  just,  beneficent,  and  charitable,  that  tens 
cmght  very  deservedly  to  be  had  in  the  hi^iest 
veneration;  but  when  wealth  in  used  only  as  it  ii 
the  suppoit  of  pomp  and  luxury,  to  be  rich  is  very 
far  from  bein^  a  recommendation  to  honor  and  i** 
spect.  It  is  indeed  the  greatest  insolence  iinsgin* 
aole,  in  a  creature  who  would  feel  tlie  extremes  of 
thirst  and  hunji^r,  if  he  did  not  prevent  his  ap- 
petites, befoi-e  tncy  call  upon  him,  to  be  so  forgttr 
lul  of  the  common  necessities  of  human  nature,  if 
never  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  p>or  and  needy. 
Tlie  fellow  who  escaped  from  a  snip  which  stmu 
upon  a  rock  in  the  west,  and  joined  with  th0 
country  people  to  destroy  his  brother  sailors,  and 
make  ner  a  wreck,  was  thought  a  most  execrahte 


*  Tlmothcug  the  Athenian.  See  Shaw*s  edit  of  Loid  B» 
eon'ii  Work^,  4in.,  toI.  i.  p.  210. 

t  Altered  from  iufttgnificant,  aooonUnc  to  a  dirrrtJi^  ii 
Spect  in  fbUo.,  No.  206. 
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cwirtnre,  bat  does  not  erery  man  who  enjo^^s  the 
possession  of  what  he  uaturallj  wants  and  is  un- 
mindful uf  the  unsupplied  distress  of  other  men, 
betray  the  same  temper  of  miiid?  When  a  man 
looks  about  him,  and,  with  regard  to  riches  and 
poverty,  beholds  some  drawn  in  pomp  and  equip- 
age, and  they,  and  iheir  very  servants,  with  an  air  of 
BGom  and  triumph,  overlooking  the  multitude  that 
pass  by  them;  and  in  the  same  street  a  creature  of 
the  same  make,  crving  out,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  good  and  sacred,  to  boliold  his  miiHiry,  and  give 
kim  some  supply  against  huuger  and  nakedness; 
who  would  believe  these  two  beings  were  of  the 
same  species?  But  so  It  is,  that  the  consideration 
of  fortune  has  taken  up  all  our  minds,  and  as  I 
have  often  complainca,  poverty  and  rich:;s  stand 
in  our  imaginations  in  the  places  of  guilt  and  in- 
nocence, liut  in  all  seasons  there  will  be  some 
iiMtancee  of  persons  who  have  souls  too  large  to 
be  taken  with  popular  prejudices,  and,  while  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  contending  for  superiority  in 
power  and  wealth,  have  their  thoughts  bent  upon 
Ike  necessities  uf  those  below  them.  The  charity 
schools,  which  have  been  erected  of  late  years,  are 
the  greatest  instances  of  public  spirit  tlie  age  has 
prodaced.  But,  indeed,  when  we  consider  how 
umg  this  sort  of  beneficence  has  been  on  foot,  it  is 
rather  from  the  good  management  of  those  in- 
stitutions, than  from  tlie  number  or  value  of  the 
benefactions  to  them,  that  they  make  so  great  a 
figure.  One  would  think  it  impossible  that  in  the 
space  of  fourteen  years  there  should  not  have  been 
nre  thousand  pounds  bestowed  in  ^ifts  this  way, 
nor  sixteen  hundred  children,  including  males  and 
females,  put  out  to  metlK>ds  of  industry.  It  is 
not  allowed  me  to  speak  of  luxury  and  folly  with 
the  severe  spirit  they  deserve;  I  shall  only  there- 
lore  say,  I  snail  very  readily  compound  with  any 
lady  in  a  hooped  petticoat,  if  she  give  the  price 
of  OOP  half  yard  of  the  silk  toward  clothing,  feed- 
ing, and  instructing  an  innocent  helpless  creature 
oiher  own  sex,  in  one  of  these  schools.  The 
eoDseiousness  of  such  an  action  will  give  her 
features  a  nobler  life  on  this  illustrious  day,*  than 
sU  the  jewels  that  can  hang  in  her  hair,  or  can  be 
ciosterud  in  her  bosom.  It  would  be  uncourtly 
to  speak  in  harsher  words  to  the  fair,  but  to  men 
one  may  take  a  little  mure  freedom.  It  is  mon- 
strous £ow  a  man  can  live  with  so  little  reflection, 
■s  to  fancy  he  is  not  in  a  condition  very  unjust 
and  dispit>portioned  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  wiiile 
he  enjoys  wealth,  and  exerts  no  benevolence  or 
boanty  to  others.  As  for  this  pailicular  occasion 
of  tKese  schools,  there  cannot  any  offer  more 
worthy  a  generous  mind.  Would  you  do  a  hand- 
•one  thing  without  return;  do  it  for  an  infant  that 
is  not  sensible  of  the  obligation.  Would  you  do 
it  for  public  good:  do  it  for  one  who  will  be  an 
honest  artificer.  Would  you  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
hoarcn;  give  it  to  one  wh(»  shall  be  instructed  in 
the  woraiuip  of  him  for  whose  saat;  you  gave  it. 
It  is,  mrtlimks.  a  most  laudable  institution  this. 
if  it  were  of  no  other  expectation  than  that  of 
pioduc.ing  a  race  of  good  and  useful  Kcrvants,  who 
will  havr?  more  ths'  a  liberal,  a  religious  educa- 
tion. What  would  not  a  man  do  in  common  pru- 
denoe,  to  lay  out  in  purchase  of  one  al>out  him, 
who  would  ad<l  to  all  his  orders  he  gave,  the 
weight  of  the  commandmiMits,  to  euforce  an  obe- 
dieoce  to  them  1  (or  one  who  would  consider  his 
luster  as  his  father,  his  friend,  and  l>enefactor, 
spoB  ea«y  terms,  and  in  expectation  of  no  other 
mnm,  but  moderate  wag-es  and  gentle  usage?  It 
IS  the  common  vice  of  children,  to  run  too  much 

^TIk  Urtbiiay  of  h«r  majenty  Queen  Anne,  who  wm  bom 
MlS^  1M6,  SDd  dM  Aug.  1, 1714)  HE^d  40. 


'  among  the  servants;  from  such  as  are  educated  in 
I  these  places  they  would  see  nothing  but  lowliness 
I  in  the  servant,  which  would  not  be  disingenyons 
I  in  the  child.     All  the  ill  offices  and  defamatory 
whispers,  which  take  their  birth  from  domestics, 
would  be  prevented,  if  this  charity  could  be  mads 
I  universal:  and  a  good  man  migut  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  life  of  the  persons  he  desiens 
to  £ke  into  his  house  for  his  own  service,  or  uxtii  ' 
of  his  family  or  children,  long  before  they  were 
admitted.    This  would  create  endearing  depen- 
dencies;  and  the  obligation  would  have  a  paternal 
air  in  the  master,  who  would  be  relieved  from 
much  care  and  anxiety  by  the  gratitude  and  dili- 
gence of  a  humble  friend,  attejiding  him  as  his 
servant.    I  fall  into  this  discourse  from  a  letter 
*tent  to  me,  to  give  me  notice  that  fifty  boys  would 
be  clothed,  and  take  their  scats  (at  the  charge  of 
some  generous  .benefactors)  in  St.  Bride's  church, 
on  Sunday  next.    I  wish  I  could  promise  to  my- 
self anything  which  my  correspondent  seems  to 
expect  from  a  publication  of  it  in  this  paper;  for 
there  can  be  nothing  added  to  what  so  many  ex- 
cellent and  learned  men  have  said  on  this  occa- 
But  that  there  may  be  something  here  which 


sion. 


would  move  a  generous  mind,  like  that  of  him 
wlio  wrote  to  me,  I  shall  transcribe  a  handsome 
paragraph  of  Dr.  Snape's  sermon  on  these  chari- 
ties, which  my  correspondent  inclosed  witb  his 
letter. 

**  The  wise  Providence  has  amply  compensated 
the  disadvatages  of  the  poor,  Aiui  indigent,  in 
wanting  many  of  the  convoniencies  of  t^is  life, 
by  a  more  abundant  provision  for  their  happiness 
in  the  next.  Had  they  been  higher  bom,  or  more 
richly  endowed,  they  would  have  wanted  this  man- 
ner of  education,  oi  which  those  only  enjoy  the 
'benefit,  who  are  low  enough  to  submit  to  it;  where 
mey  have  such  advantages  without  money,  and 
without  price,  as  the  rich  cannot  purchase  with  iL 
The  learning  which  is  given,  is  generally  more 
edifying  to  them,  than  that  which  is  sold  to  others. 
Thus  do  they  become  exalted  in  goodness,  by 
being  depres.sed  in  fortune,  and  their  poverty  is, 
in  reality,  their  preferment." 

T. 


No.  295.]  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1711-12. 

IhxKliga  non  wntit  penmnlem  fi«mina  conKum : 
At  Volut  exbAUsta  rcJivivuR  pullulct  anla 
NummuB,  ?t  e  picno  i>«mper  tollbtur  ttcenro, 
Non  unquam  reputat,  quanti  8il>i  gauJia  constent. 

Juv.,  Sat.  Ti,  361. 

But  womankind,  that  neror  knows  a  moan, 
Down  to  the  dregs  their  Rinking  fortunes  drain. 
Uourly  thdy  give,  and  <tpcnd,  and  wante  and  wear, 
And  tliink  no  pieasoro  can  be  bouglxt  too  dear. 

DETnnr. 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 

"  I  A^  turned  of  my  great  climacteric,  and  am 
nature  y  a  man  of  a  meek  temper.  About  a  do- 
zen years  ago  I  was  married,  for  my  sins,  to  a 
young  woman  of  good  family,  and  of  a  high 
spirit;  but  could  not  bring  her  to  close  with  me, 
Ix'fore  I  had  enterc»d  into  a  treaty  with  her,  longer 
than  that  of  the  grand  alliance.  Among  other  ar- 
ticles, it  was  therein  stipulated,  that  she  should 
have  400/.  a-year  for  pin-money,  which  I  obliged 
nivself  to  pay  quarterly  into  the  liands  of  one 
who  acted  as  her  plenipotentiary  in  that  affair.  I 
have  ever  since  religiously  observed  my  part  in 
this  solemn  agreement.  Now,  Sir,  so  it  is,  that 
the  lady  has  had  several  children  since  I  married 
her;  to  which,  if  I  should  cre<lit  our  malicious 
neighbors,  her  pin-money  has  not  a  little  contri- 
buted.   The  education  of  these  my  children  vho» 
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oontrary  to  my  ezpectatioiM  are  born  to  me  every  j 
jear,  straitens  nie  so  much,  that  I  have  begged  ' 
their  mother  to  free  me  from  the  obligation  of  the 
ftbove-meiitiuned  pin-money,  that  it  may  go  to- 
ward making  a  provision  Air  her  family.  This 
proposal  makes  her  noble  blood  swell  in  her  veins, 
insomuch  that,  finding  me  a  little  tardy  in  my  last 
quarler'41  payment,  she  threatens  me  every  day  to 
arrest  me;  and  proceeds  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that  if 
I  do  not  do  her  justice,  I  shall  die  in  a  jail.  To 
this  she  adds,  when  her  passion  will  let  tier  argue 
calmly,  that  she  has  several  play-dobts  on  her 
hands,  which  must  be  discharged  very  suddenly, 
and  that  she  cannot  lose  her  money  as  becomes  a 
woman  of  fashion,  if  she  makes  me  anv  abate- 
ment in  this  article.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  take  an 
occasion  from  hence  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a 
■abject  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  inform 
as  if  there  are  any  precedents  for  this  usage  amonff 
our  ancestors;  or  wliethcr  you  find  any  mention  of 
pin-money  in  Orotius,  Puneudorf,  or  any  other  of 
the  civilians. 
"  I  am  ever  the  humblest  of  your  Admirers, 

"  JoeiAH  FaiBBLE,  Esq." 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  pro- 
fessed advocate  for  the  fair  sex  than  myself,  ao 
there  is  none  that  would  be  more  unwilling  to  in- 
vade any  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges; 
but  as  the  doctrine  of  pin-money  is  of  a  late  date, 
unknown  to  our  great-grandmothers,  and  not  yet 
received  by  many  of  our  modern  ladies,  I  think  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  botli  sexes  to  keep  it  from 
spreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much  mista- 
ken where  he  intimates,  that  tlie  supplying  a 
man's  wife  with  pin-money,  is  furnishing  her  with 
arms  against  himself,  ancf  in  a  manner,  becoming 
accessory  to  his  own  dishonor.  We  may,  indeed, 
^uerally  observe,  that  in  proportion  as  a  woman 
18  more  or  less  beautiful,  and  her  husband  ad- 
vanced in  years,  she  stands  in  need  of  a  greater  or 
less  nunil>er  of  pins,  and,  upon  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, rises  or  falls  in  her  demands  accordingly. 
It  must  likewise  be  owned,  that  high  quality  in  a 
mistress  does  very  much  inflame  this  article  in 
the  marriiige-rockoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of  both 

Barties  are  pretty  much  upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but 
link  the  insist  nig  upon  pin-money  is  very  extra- 
ordinary; and  }et  we  find  several  matches  broken 
off  upon  this  very  head.  What  would  a  foreigner, 
or  one  wlio  is  a  stranger  to  this  practice,  thinx  of 
a  lover  that  forsakes  his  mistress,  because  he  is 
not  willing  to  keep  her  in  pins?  But  what  would 
he  think  of  the  mistress,  should  he  be  informed 
that  she  asks  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  this  use  Y  Should  a  man  unacquainted  with 
our  customs  be  told  the  sums  which  are  allowed 
in  Great  Britain,  under  tlie  title  of  pin-monev, 
what  a  pixxligious  consumption  of  pins  would  fie 
tliink  then*  was  in  this  island?  '"  A  pin  a  day," 
says  our  frujral  proverb*  •'  is  a  groat  a  year ;"  so 
that,  aeconliiig  to  this  calculation,  my  friend 
Fribble's  wife  must  every  vear  make  use  of  eight 
million  six  hundred  ancf  forty  thousand  new 
pins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  British  ladies  allege 
they  coniprelieud  under  this  general  term  several 
other  conveniences  of  life;  I  could  therefore  wish, 
for  the  honor  of  my  countrywomen,  that  they  had 
rather  called  it  needle-mont^y,  which  might  have 
implied  something  of  good  housewifery,  and  not 
have  given  the  malicious  world  occasion  to  think, 
that  dress  and  trifles  have  always  the  uppermost 
place  in  a  woman's  thoughts. 
1  know  several  of  my  fair  readers  urge  in  de- 


fense of  this  practice,  that  it  is  but  a  n< 
provision  they  make  for  themselves,  in  case  their 
nusband  proves  a  churl,  or  miser;  so  that  they  con- 
sider this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which 
Uiey  may  lay  their  claim  to,  without  actually  sep- 
arating from  their  husbands.  But,  with  submis- 
sion, 1  think  a  woman  who  will  ^ive  up  herself  to 
a  man  in  marriage,  where  there  is  the  least  room 
for  such  an  apprehension,  and  trust  her  person  to 
one  whom  she  will  not  rely  on  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  may  veir  properly  be  accused 
(in  the  phrase  of  a  nomely  proverb)  of  being 
"  penny  wise  and  pound  foolisn." 

It  is  observed  of  over-cautions  generals,  that 
they  never  engage  in  battle  without  securing  a  re- 
treat, in  case  the  event  should  not  answer  their 
expectations;  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  con- 
querors have  burnt  their  ships,  or  broke  down  the 
bridges  behind  them,  as  being  determined  either 
to  succeed  or  die  in  the  engagement.  In  the  same 
manner  I  should  very  much  suspect  a  woman  who 
takes  such  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and  con- 
trives methods  how  she  may  live  happily,  without 
the  affection  of  one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for 
life.  Separate  purses  between  man  and  wife  wn, 
in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  separate  beds.  A 
marnagc  cannot  be  happy,  where  the  pleasures, 
inclinations,  and  interests  of  both  parties  are  not 
the  same.  There  is  no  greater  incitement  to  lovt 
in  the  mind  of  man,  than  tlie  sense  of  a  person's 
depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and  happiness; 
as  a  woman  uses  all  her  endeavors  to  please  the 
person  whom  she  looks  upon  as  her  honor,  her 
comfort,  and  her  support. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  not  very  much  surprised 
at  the  behavior  of  a  rough  country  'squire,  who, 
being  not  a  little  shock^  at  the  proceeding  of  a 
youn^  widow  that  would  not  recede  from  her  de- 
mands of  pin-money,  was  so  enraged  at  her  mer- 
cenary temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  wrath, 
"  As  much  as  she  thought  him  her  slave,  he  would 
show  all  the  world  he  did  not  care  a  pin  for  her." 
Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  never 
saw  her  more. 

Socrates  in  Plato's  Alcibiades,  says  he  was  in- 
formed by  one  who  had  travele<l  through  Persia, 
that  as  he  passed  over  a  great  tract  of  laud,  and 
inquired  what  the  name  of  the  place  w^,  thej 
told  him  it  was  the  Queen's  Girdle  :  to  which  he 
adds,  that  another  wide  field  which  lay  by  it,  was 
called  the  Queen's  Vail;  and  that   in  the         ~ 


manner  there  was  a  large  portion  of  ground  set 
aside  for  every  part  of  her  majesty's  dress.  These 
lands  mi^ht  not  be  improperly  callea  the  Queea 
of  Persia  s  pin-money. 

/''  I  rememl)er  mjr  friend  Sir  Roger,  who,  I  dars 
say,  never  read  this  passa^  in  Plato,  told  me  some 
time  since,  that  upon   his  courting  the  pervens 
widow   (of  whom   I   have  given   an   account  in 
former  papers)  he  had  disposed  of  a  hundred  acres 
in  a  diamond  ring,  which  ue  would  have  presented 
her  with,  had  she  thought  fit  to  accept  it;  and  that 
upon  her  wedding-day,  she  should  have  carried 
on  her  head  fifty  of  the  tallest  oaks  upon  hii 
estate.    He  further  informed  me,  that  lie  would 
have  given  her  a  coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  dean 
linen,  that  he  would  have  allowed  her  the  profiti 
of  a  windini^  for  her  fans,  and  have  presented  ha 
once  in  tlircH;  years  with  the  shearing  of  his  sheep 
for  her  under-petticoats.     To  which  the  knight 
always  adds,  tliat  though  he  did  not  can;  forfinf 
clothes  himself,   there  should   not  have  been  i 
woman  in  the  country  better  dressed  than  mj 
Lady  Coverley.    Sir  Roger,  perhaps,  may  in  thift 
as  well  as  in  many  other  of  his  devices,  appeal 
somewhat  odd  and  singular;  but  if  the  humor  of 
pin-money  prevails,  I  think  it  would  bt  JtQ 
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No.  «6.]    PRIDAT,  PEBRITART  8,  1711-13. 

— Nofb  •dOin  pondiiL— Hru.  1  Bp.  ill,  U. 
AddwelfhtUliUM. 
''Deab  Spic.. 

"Hatino  lalclj  coQTeraed  much  wiUi  the  fair 
•at  DD  the  aubject  of  j^our  RpeculBlioaa  (vliich, 
•ioce  Iheir  appearance  in  public,  Lare  been  the 
diief  eitrciK  uf  the  female  loquacioua  facult]'),  J 
(baod  the  fair  oaeB  possessed  with  a  diBsatisfac- 
tion  at  joui  prefliing  Qreek  niottoca  to  the  frontia- 

Ceei  of  jQur  late  papers;  and  as  a  man  of  gal- 
try.  I  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to 
impart  it  to  joa  in  hupcH  of  a  rerormatiou,  which 
iaonl;  to  be  effected  b;  a  reftoraliun  of  the  lAtin 
to  the  UBnal  dienitj  in  jour  pa|>ers,  vhich  of  lale 
Uui  Greek,  to  the  grvat  displeasure  uf  yuur  female 
nailers,  has  usurped;  for  though  the  Latin  bas  the 
ie«4inini  en  elation  of  being  as  unintclligibte  to 
Ihem  as  the  Greek,  yet  being  irrittsn  in  the  same 
character  vilh  their  motber  tongue,  by  llic  asaist- 
auoe  of  a  spelUng-book  it  is  legible;  which  qua- 
lity the  Qreuk  vaats:  aod  since  the  introduction 
of  operas  into  this  nation,  the  ladies  ari!  so 
chamied  vitli  sounds  abstracted  from  their  ideas, 
that  they  idure  and  honor  the  sonnd  of  Latin,  as 
itis  oldltalian.  I  am  a  solicitor  fur  the  fair  sex, 
■nd  Uivrefore  think  myself  in  that  character  more 
likely  to  be  prevalent  in  this  request,  than  if  I 
sboud  sub«cribe  myself  by  my  proper  name. 
■■J.U." 
"  I  desire  ynii  may  inncrt  this  in  one  of  your 
■pecnlattoii^.  to  show  my  zeal  for  removing  the 
dusatiiilVtiun  of  the  fair  sex,  and  [estoring  you 
to  their  favor." 


"I  Tea  some  lime  since  in  company  with 
yoang  officer,  who  entenained  us  with  the  cor 
quest  he  had  made  over  a  female  neighbor  of  hia 
when  a  Ecntleiuan  who  stood  by. 


:!  window  eitliei 
■t  work,  [vadiiig.  taking  snuff,  or  putting  liorself 
ia  aome  toyiiijf  posture,  on  purpose  to  draw  my 

rthat  way.'  The  confession  of  ibis  vain  sol- 
made  me  reflect  on  some  of  my  own  actions: 
1m ^>i)  must  know.  Sir,  I  am  often  at  a  window 
which  front-t  the  apanmenla  uf  several  gentlemen, 
who  I  doubt  nut  have  the  same  opinion  iif  lue.  I 
moat  own  1  love  lo  look  at  thcin  all.  one  for  bviiu; 
vail  drewed,  a  second  for  his  fine  eye.  and  one 
pnticular  one,  lieeausehe  is  the  leant  nian  1  ever 
aaw;  but  there  is  something  so  easy  and  pteoAaiit 
In  the  manner  of  mv  lillle  man,  thai  I  observe  lie 
b  a  feviirile  of  all  Eiis  acquainlanre.     I  could  gi 

1  Imtc 

pray  let  me  have  your 

(kw,  in  the  apartment  of  a  beautiful    lady;  and 

kow  often  she  may   look   out   at   the   same  man, 

vitliont  being  Mipposcd  to  have  a  mind  to  jump 

Mt(o  him. 

"  AukiLiA  Caizlob." 
Twice. 
'Ma.  SracraiOB, 

■■  1  ham  Ua  aone  time  made  love  to  a  lady,  who 
NMiml  it  with  all  tba  kind  mtunu  I  ouirlit  fa 


expect;  but,  witliont  any  proTocabun  that  Ikoow 
of,  she  has  of  late  shunned  me  with  the  utmott 
abhorrence,  insomuch  that  she  wcnt^ut  of  church 
last  Sunday,  iu  the  midst  of  divine  service,  upon 
my  coming  into  the  uune  pew.  Pr«}f  Sir,  wait 
must  I  do  in  thi>  busioesa  I 

"  ToDT  Serrant, 

Let  her  alone  ten  days. 

'■Tork,Jan.20,1711.H. 
"Mk.  SntTATOR, 

"We  have  in  this  town  a  sort  of  people  wlo 
pretend  to  wit,  and  write  lampoons ;  I  have  lately 
been  the  subject  of  one  of  them.  The  scribbler 
had  not  genius  enough  in  veipe  to  turn  my  age,  aa 
indeed  I  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  fur  aflect 
Jug  a  youlhier  turn  than  is  coosislcnt  with  my 
lime  of  day;  and  therefore  he  makes  the  title  (rf 
hia  madrigal,  the  character  of  Urs.  Judith  Lore 
bane,  bom  in  the  year  16B0.  What  I  desire  of  you 
is,  Lbat  you  disaflow  that  a  coxcomb,  who  pre- 
tends to  wrile  verse,  should  put  tbe  most  mali- 
cious thing  lie  can  say  in  prose.  This  I  humbly 
conceive  will  disable  our  country  wits,  who,  in- 
deed, take  a  great  deal  of  pains  u>  say  anything 


"  SUBAHNA    LoVEBAn," 


"  Ma,  SpHTTtTDB, 

■■We  are  several  of 
who  board 


ni. 


gentlemen  and  ladiea, 

ne  nousc,  and  after  dinner  one 

our  company  (an  agreeable  man  cuongh  other- 

Ise)  stands  up  and  reads  your  pnper  to  us  tlL 

e  are  the  civilest  people  in  the  world  to  one  OH- 

her,  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to  this  way  of 

'Siring  our  reader  when  he  is  doing  this  otEce, 

>tnnd  afore  the  fire.     This  will  be  a  general 

0  our  family  this  cold  weather,    ife  will, 

,  take  it  to  be  our  common  request  when 

he  comes  to  these  words,  ■  Pray.  Sir.  sit  down,-' 

which  I  desire  you  to  insert,  and  you  will  pu- 

ticularly  oblige, 

"Tour  daily  Reader, 

"Cbaxitt  Foobi." 
"Sir. 

"I  am  a  great  lover  of  dancing,  but  cannot 
prrfurm  so  well  as  some  other*;  however,  by  my 
out-of-the-way  capers,  and  some  orl^'inal  grimscea, 
I  do  nut  fail  to  divert  the  company,  particularly 
the  ladies,  who  laugh  immoderately  all  the  time. 
Sonic,  who  pretend  lo  be  my  friends,  (ell  me  the^ 
do  it  in  derision,  and  would  advise  me  lo  leave  it 
nU.  withal  that  I  make  nij-self  ridiculous.  I  do 
not  know  what  lo  do  in  this  affair,  but  J  am  re- 
solved not  to  give  ov«-  upon  any  account,  until  I 
have  the  opinion  of  the  Spectator. 


"  Yoi 


mble  S 


Taorr." 

"If  Mr.  Trott  is  not  awkward  out  of  lime,  he  hw 
a.  right  to  dance  let  who  will  |aii);b;  but  if  be  ha« 
no  ear  he  will  interrupt  oliieis:  and  I  sin  of  opin- 
ion he  should  sit  still.  Given  under  my  baud  thia 
6fth  of  February,  1711-12. 

T.  "Tux  SWCTATO*." 
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furthor  preface,  and  remark  the  fwveral  defects 
which  appear  iu  the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sen- 
timents, and  tlie  language  of  Milton's  Paradise 
IxMt ;  nut  doubling  but  the  reiidor  will  pardon  nie, 
if  1  alleg^at  the  tuime  time  whatever  may  l>e  said 
for  the  extenuation  of  such  defects.  The  first  im- 
perfection which  I  shall  observe  in  tlie  fable  is, 
Uiat  the  event  of  it  is  unhappy. 

The  fiil)le  of  every  poem  iK,'according  to  Aristo- 
tle's divisitm,  either  simple  or  implex.  It  is  call- 
ed aiiuple  when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in 
it:  implex,  when  the  fortune  of  tlie  chief  actor 
chanees  from  b:id  to  goiKl.  or  from  good  to  bad. 
The  implex  fable  is  thought  the  most  pi'rfect :  I 
suppose,  In^cuuse  it  is  more  proper  to  stir  up  the 
passions  of  the  reader,  and  to  surprise  him  with 
a  great  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds :  in 
the  first,. the  chief  actor  makes  his  way  through  a 
long  series  of  dangers  and  difBcultieti,  until  he  ar- 
rives at  honor  and  prusperity,  as  we  see  in  the 
Btories  of  Ulysses  and  .zEneas;  in  the  second,  the 
chief  actor  in  the  i>oeui  falls  from  some  eminent 
pitch  of  honor  and  prosperity,  into  misery  and 
disgrace.  Thus  we  see  Adam  and  Eve  sinking 
from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  into  the 
most  abject  condition  of  sin  and  sonow. 

The  most  taking?  tragc^dies  among  the  ancients 
were  built  on  this  last  sort  of  implex  fable,  par- 
ticularly ilie  tragedy  of  (Edipus,  which  proceeds 
upon  a'  siory,  if  we  may  believe  Aristotle,  the 
most  proper  Vur  tragedy  that  could  be  invented  by 
the  wit  of  man.  1  have  taken  some  pains  iu  a 
former  pa]Mtr  to  sliow,  that  tliis  kind  of  implex 
fable,  wmrein  the  event  is  unhappy,  is  more  apt  to 
affect  an  audience  than  that  of  tne  first  kind;  not- 
withstanding many  excellent  pieces  among  tlie 
ancients,  as  well  as  most  of  those  which  have 
been  written  of  late  years  in  our  own  country,  are 
raised  upon  contrary  plans.  I  must  howevei'owu, 
that  1  think  this  kind  of  fable,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  in  tragedy,  is  not  so  proper  for  an  heroic 
poem. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  im- 
perfection in  his  fable,  and  has  therefore  endea- 
vored to  cure  it  by  several  expedients ;  particular- 
ly by  the  mortification  which  the  great  adversary 
of  mankind  meets  with  upon  his  return  to  the  as- 
sembly of  inferuai  spirits,  as  it  is  describcnl  in  a 
beautiful  pas^nge  of  llie  tliird  book;  and  likewise 
by  tlie  vision  wher^'iu  Adam,  at  the  close  of  the 
poem,  sees  his  ofiVpring  triumphing  over  his  great 
enemy,  and  himself  restored  to  a  happier  paradise 
than  that  from  which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  against  Milton^s  fa- 
ble, which  is  indeed  almost  the  same  with  the 
former,  though  placi^d  in  a  different  light,  namely. 
That  the  hero  in  the  Paradise  Lost  is  unsuc- 
cessful, and  by  no  means  a  match  for  his  enemies. 
This  fives  occasion  for  Mr.  Drvden's  reflection, 
that  tlie  devil  was  in  reality  Mihon's  hero.  I 
think  I  have  obviated  this  objection  in  my  first 
paper.  The  Pariidise  Lost  is  an  epic,  or  narrative 
poem,  and  he  that  looks  for  a  hero  in  it,  searches 
ror  that  which  Milton  never  intended;  but  if  he 
will  indeed  fix  the  name  of  a  hero  upon  any  per- 
son in  it,  it  is  certainlv  the  Messiah  who  is  the 
hero,  b<»th  in  the  princrpal  action  and  tJie  chief 
episodes.  Paganism  could  not  furnish  out  a  real 
action  for  a  fable  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or 
JEncid,  and  therefore  a  heathen  could  not  form  a 
higher  notion  of  a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind 
which  they  call  an  heroic.  Whether  Milton's  is 
not  of  a  suolimer  nature  I  will  not  presume  to  de- 
termine; it  is  sufficient  that  I  show  there  is  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  all  the  greatness  of  plan,  regularity 


of  design,  and  niasterl}r  beauties  which  we  diMO 
ver  in  Joiner  and  Virgil. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  Mxltam 
has  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  this  fable  some 
particulars  which  do  not  seem  to  have  probability 
enough  for  an  epic  poem,  particularly  in  the  ae- 
tions  which  he  ai^cribes  to  Sin  and  Death,  and  the 
picture  which  he  draws  of  tlie  "  Limbo  of  Vani- 
tv/'  with  other  passages  in  the  second  book, 
buch  allegoritfs  rather  savor  of  the  spirit  of 
Spenser  and  Ariosto,  than  of  Uomer  and  V  irgil. 

In  the  structure  of  his  poem  he  has  likewise 
admitted  too  many  digressions.  It  is  finely  ob- 
served by  Aristotle,  that  the  author  of  an  heroio 
poem  should  seldom  speak  himself,  but  throw  aa 
much  of  his  work  as  he  can  into  tlie  mouths  of 
tliose  who  are  his  principal  actors.  Aristotle  hat 
given  no  ntason  for  this  precept :  but  I  presume  it 
IS  because  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more  awed* 
and  elevated,  when  he  hears  .£nea8  or  AchiUet 
speak,  Uian  when  Virgil  or  Homer  talk  iu  their 
own  persons.  Beside  that,  assuming  the  charac- 
ter ot  an  eminent  man  is  apt  to  fire  the  imagina- 
tion, and  raise  the  ideas  of  the  author.  TuU^ 
tells  us,  mentioning  his  dialogue  of  old  age,  m 
which  Cato  is  the  chief  speaker,  that  upon  a  re- 
view of  it  he  was  agreeably  imposed  upon,  and 
fancied  that  it  was  Cato,  and  not  he  himself,  who 
uttered  his  thoughts  on  Uiat  subjc-ct. 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  see  how 
the  story  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Jiineid  is  delivered 
by  those  persons  who  act  in  it,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  little  either  of  these  poems 
proceeds  from  the  authors.  Milton  has,  m  the 
general  disposition  of  his  fable,  very  finely  ob- 
served this  great  rule;  insomuch  that  there  is 
scarce  a  tentli  part  of  it  which  comes  from  the 
poet;  the  rest  is  spoken  either  by  Adam  or  Ere^ 
or  by  some  good  or  evil  spirit  who  is  engaged* 
either  in  their  destruction,  or  defense. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed,  it  appears, 
that  digressions  ane  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of 
in  an  epic  poem.    If  the  poet,  even  iu  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  narration,  should  speak  as  Uttls 
as  possible,  he  should  certainly  never  let  his  nar^ 
ration  sleep  for  the  sake  of  any  reflections  of  his 
own.    I  have  often  obser\HHl  with  a  secret  admi- 
ration, that  the  longest  reflection  in  the  JEneid  is 
in  that  passa^^e  of  the  tenth  book,  where  Tumoa 
is  repretiented  as  dressing  himself  in  the  spoiia 
of  Pallas,  whom  he  had  slain.    Virsril  here  lets 
his  fable  stand  still,  for  the  sake  of  the  followiiur 
remark.     "  How  is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of 
futurity,  and  unable  to  bear  prosperous  fortani 
with  moderation  1     The  time  win    come  when 
Turnus  shall  wish  that  he  had  left  the  bodrof 
Pallas  untouched,  and  curse  the  day  on  which  he 
dressed  himself  in  these  spoils."    As  the  graafc 
event  of  the  iEiieid,  and  the  death  of  Tumui* 
whom  .£nea8  slew  because  he  saw  him  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this  incident^ 
Virgil  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  this  reflectioiL 
upon  it,  without  which  so  small  a  circumstanos 
might  possibly  have  slipped  out  of  his  reader's 
memory.    Lucan,  who  was  an  injudicious  poety 
lets  drop  his  story  very  frequently  lor  the  aake  of 
his  unnecessary  digressi(ms,  or  his  diverticuia,  am 
Scaliger  calls  them.    If  he  gives  us  an  account  of 
tlie  prodigies  which  preced^  the  civil  war,  he  db* 
claims  upon  the  occasion,  and  shows  how  modi 
happier  it  would  be  for  man,  if  he  did  not  fed 
his  evil  fortune  before  it  comes  to  pass:  and  suiEer 
not  only  by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the  apprehea* 
sion  of  it.    Milton's  complaint  for  his  bundnefl» 
his  paneeyric  on    marriage,  his   reflections  <■ 
Adam  ana  Eto's  going  naked,  of  the  angehi'  atf 


tiditet 
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KTenl  other  puMgea  in  his  poem,  are  ;  hurd  thines  iulelliyible,  ftnd  to  deliver  what  it 


_  . . .  exception,  though  I  iDUHt  con- 1  abstruBu  of  itwlf  in  such  eaay  l(ili(fuage  m  mn 

there  ia  so  great  »  benity  in  these  very  di-   bii  uuderetood  by  ordinur  rt«dera.  bcHidc,  th't 

giBdioDB,  thU  I  would  not  visTi  them  out  of  hie  I  the  knowledge  of  ■  poet  ilioiild  rMlier  Beem  bom 

paem.  I  with  him,  or  in>ipired.  than  dravn  «iih  Hooka  and 

I  h«»e  in  &  fonner  paper  apoken  of  the  charac-   Byslenia.    !  have  often  wondered  liow  Mr.  Dryden 

tar*  of  Uiltou's  Pandiae  Lost,  and  declared  my   could  translate  a  paxuge  out  of  Virgil  after  tha 

opiuioD  aa  lo  the  allegorical  persona  who  are  iu-   following  manner : 

If  we  look  into  the  seotiments,  I  Ihinlt  they  are  V^f  B Jbi-ri^Z^  1 J^           ^ 

•Dmelimea  defective  under  the  following  heads:  ,,.,.            ,                 ,  ,     ,         ,   ,       , 

Int,  aa  there  are  aeveral  of  them  too  much  point-  Miltflnmahes  use  of  larboard  in  the  same  man 

•d,  and  some  that  even  degenerate  into  puns.    Of  "^^    "T",''"   K '»  "P^"   building,  he  mention* 

tUa  last  kind  I  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  first  book,  "J""^  PiIlarB,  pilasterB,  ci.nnce.  fricie,  architrave, 

where,  apeaklne  of  the  pijimies,  ha  calls  them  **"*"  "^  •"'«*  °'  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet  with 

M  ecliptic  and  eccentric,  the  trepidation,  stars  drop- 

v"  ^rt'^w"""^'"'^"^  ping  from  the  aenith,  rays  culminating  from  the 

nu-ra  on  uj  cnnu  equator:  to  which  might  be  added  many  instADCe* 

Another  blemish  that  appears  iu  some  of  his  ufj^e  like  kind  in  several  other  arta  and  sciunce^ 

thoughts,  is  his  frequent  allusion  to  heathen  fa-  ,J  «'""  '"  ">?  ""t  paper-  give  an  account  of 

Um,  which  are  not  certainly  ot  a   piBce  with  the  the   many  parikiular   beauLies   in   Hilton,   which 

divine  aubiect  of  which  ha  trcaU.     J  do  not  find  "■""''l  I'""  U-en  loo  lone  to  insert  under  tho« 

(anil  with  these  allusions  where  the  poet  himwlf  gen^nl  heads  I  have  already  treated  of,  and  witk 

tepresenla  them  as  fabulous,  as  he  does  jn  some  T^'<=''  ^   '"t*"'*  »  conclude  Uiie  piece  of  cn- 

plieea,  but  where  he  mentions  them  as  troths  and    '!'='''">■    L-  

matters  of  fact.     The  limita  of  uiy  paper  will  not 

ere  me  htavo  to  be  particular  in  instances  of  this 

nd;  the  reader  wiU  easily  remark  them  in  his  Mo.  298.]  MOKDAT,  FEBRUARY  11,  171Uia 

peni»al  of  lie  poem.  Kwi™,  tats  ftl»> 

A  third  lault  id  bis  sentiments  is  an  uneasy  oS'  Vih,  *n  ,  It,  six 

tenlstion  of  learning,  which  likewise  occurs  very  Hoiior li novhtrt  hAi. 

frequently.    It  is  certain  that  both  Homer  and  Vir-  ,     _,       ^^   -  ,.„   ,„ 

Jil  were   masters    of  all   the   learning  ot  their  .,     „                      "London,  Feb.  9, 1711-12. 

Sdc*,  but  it  shows  ilflelf  in  Ihiir  works  after  an  "a.  Smct*«i». 

iDdirect  and  concealed  manner.      Milton  seema  "  I  Av  a  virgin,  and  in  no  case  despicable,  but 

•mbitiuua  of  letting  us  know,  by  his  excursions  yet  such  as  I  am  I  must  remain,  or  dse  become, 

on  free-will  and    predestiriation,  and   bia   many  it  is  lo  be  feared,  leas  happy ;  for  I  find  not  the 

dancei  apon  history,  astroiioniy.  geography,  and  least  good  effect  from  the   good  Gom-clion  yon 

the  like,  aa  well  as  by  the  terms  and  phrases  he  some  time  since  gave  that  too  free,  that  looser  part 

■ofoetimes  makes  use  of,  that  he  was  acquainted  of  our  sex  which  spoils  the  men :  the  same  con- 

vith  the  whole  circle  of  arts  nnd  eciciicca.  iiivance  at  the  vices,  the  same  easy  admittance  of 

If,  in  thu  last  place,  we  consider  the  language  addresses,  the  same  vitiated  relisn  of  tlie  eonver- 

ot  this  great   poet,  we  must,  allow  what  1  have  sation  of  the  greatest  rakes  (or,  iu  a  more  fa^- 

hinled  in  a  former  paper,  that  it  is  oftfii  too  much  ionable  way  ol  expressing  ouc'i  self,  of  such  aa 

labored,  and  soiuetinies  obscured  by  old  words,  have  seen  the  world  most)  still  abuuuds,  iiicreosee. 


tnnspunitions,  and  foreign  idioms.    'Seneca's  ob-   multiplit 
'--'      -    -■--  -'leof  a  groat  author, '■  Aiiii-I  aiu       "  iV 

d  flatidum,  nihU  lent,"  ia  what   the  most  strictly  vinuoiia  and  of  myself  it 


a  the  style  of  a  great  aiitlior,  "  Xi^i-I  n'lu       "  Tiie  humble  petition,  therefore,  of  many  a 


■any  critics  make  (o  Milton.  Aa  I  cannot  wholly  yon  will  once  more  exert  your  authunly,  and  that 
nfute  it,  so  1  have  alrea<ly  apoloipzed  fur  it  in  an- .  aecordlns  to  your  late  promise,  your  full,  youT 
ether  paper:  to  which  1  may  fiirther  add,  that  |  impartial  authority,  on  this  sillier  branch  ot  our 
Hilton^  sentiments  and  ideas  were  so  wonderfully  i  kind  ;  for  why  slionld  thev  be  the  uncuinrollable 
■Dblimc,  dial  it  would  have  be>'n  imiinsKible  for  |  mistresses  of  our  falet  Why  should  they  with 
Um  to  have  n-prusented  them  in  their  full  strength  I  impunity  indulge  the  males  in  licentiougneM 
and  beauty,  wiihout  having  recourse  to  these  tor- 1  while  single,  and  we  have  Ibe  disnial  hazard  and 
tigD  aanistanccE.  Our  language  sunk  under  him,  plague  of  reforming  them  when  married  T  Strika 
aod  was  une<jual  lo  that  grealneiss  of  hoiil  which  I  lionie.  Sir,  tlien.  and  spare  not,  or  all  our  maiden 
hnisbed  him  with  xuch  glorious  conei'ptinns.  { liojies,  our  gilded  hopis  of  nuptial  felicity  are 
A  aecond  fault  in  his  taneuage  is,  thai  he  often  { trnsinited,  are  vanislieil,  and  you  yourself  aa  wdl 
aficta  a  kind  of  Jingle  in  his  words,  as  iu  the  fol- 1  as  Mr.  (Juurtlv,  will,  by  smoothing  over  immodeit 
lowing  pa»sagi«  and  iiiany  others:  practices  with  the  gloss  of   solt  and   harmleaa 

A..J  .™«h.  1.1. 0,.  ™u . ...» .t.».  I  ;>"•;■  im—  M»i ""'  ■•»•■"•  ,»« 'ki»  V" 

Ke^iin  ifa'  AiiDi^:!!!;  Uiruno  I  am  herein  mare  severe  than  iieeil  ue ;  il  I  have 

»-»*Khi.iKuri«-i»Kn.K — ~  ni.t  n-ason  more  than  enough,  do  vuu  and  tha 

Vi^X^^'.ti  ?™n';Sf.?ir::;;:Z,rf,i  .ti  i.,„-„i  ■■'"■id  jiidi,-e  from  thi«  cnauing  account,  which,  1 

1.  OB.  .,ijh.  leund  Llgi,  oTcrlnpd  .11  l^umi.  ^^.^^^_  'wilf  prove  the  evil  lo  be  univen-ul. 

I  know  there  are  fisjures  for  this  kind  of  speech;  |     "'  You  must  know,  llieii.  that  hince  your  rcpre- 

tkttaonir  of  t)iegn.-alc>LaiieivulHharelH'engnilly  I  heitsion  of  this  female  degeneracy  came  out,  J 

of  it,  and  thut  Arittuile  himself  has  ^iven  it  a,1iavo  hadatundcr  of  n-vpet^n  from  no  less  than 

fbte  in  bin  rhi^loric  among  llic  beauties  of  Ihnt  i  Ave  pcr«uns,  of  lohnnlile  figiiru  too,  a*  tiinea  go : 

art.    Bntasit  isiu  itwif  pior  and  triflini;.  it  is, '  but  the  misfortune  is  that  four  of  Ihc  five  nre  pro- 

I  think,  at  present  nniversnlly  exploded  by  all  -.  f('K^4"l  followers  of  the  modi-.    They  would  fan 

Ik  oakterii  of  polite  writing.  me  down,  „iat  all  women  of  cood  sense  ever  were. 

The  laat  fault  which  I  shall  lake  notice  ot  in    and  wer  will   be,  lalitudinariana   in  wedlock ; 

IGllan'a  atyle,  ia  the  frequent  ui^c  of  what  the  I  and  always  dt<l  and  will  (rive  and  lake,  what  lJiq> 

Inmed  call  technical  wonhi,  or  terms  of  art.    It  I  profanely  term  conjugal  liberty  of  conscience. 

iieoaof  tLe  Kreateat  beauliea  of  poelir,  h>  make  I     "The  two  first  of  (hem,  a  captain  and  a  mei- 
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chant,  to  strengthen  their  arguments,  pretend  to 
nfpeat  after  a  couple  of  ladieii  of  qiialit  v  and  wit, 
that  Venus  was  always  kind  to  Mars  ;  and  what 
soul  that  has  the  least  spark  of  (generosity  can 
deny  a  man  of  bravery  anything  t    And  how  piti- 
ful a  trader  that,  whom  no  woman  but  his  own  \ 
wife  will  have  correspondence  and  de«ilings  withY  ; 
Thus  these  ;  while  the  third,  the  country  squire,  j 
confessed,  that  indeed  he  was  surprised  into  good-  i 
breeding,  and  entered  into  the  knowleilge  of  the  | 
world  unawares  ;  that  dining  the  other  day  at  a  | 
gentleman's  house,  the  pors'jn  who  entertained . 
was  obliged  to  leave  him  with  his  wife  and  nieces;  i 
where  they  spoke  with  so  much  contempt  of  an  i 
absent  gentleman  for  hcin^  so  slow  at  a  hint,  that  | 
he  resolved  never  to  be  drowsy,  unmannerly,  or 
stupid,  for  the  future,  at  a  friend's  house  ;  and  on 
a  hunting  morning  not  to  pursue  the  ^me  either 
with  the liusband  abroad  or  with  the  wifi;  at  home. 
"  The  next  that  came  was  a  tradesman,  no  less 
full  of  the  ngC!  than  the  former ;  for  he  had  the 
gallantry  to  tell  me,  that  at  a  late  junket  which 
he  was  InvittMl  to,  the  motion  lieinj^  made,  and  the 
question  being  put,  it  whs,  by  maid,  wife,  and 
widow,  ntsolvfd  nemine  contradUente,  that  a  young 
spriglitly  jouriievnum  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
their  way  uf  business :  to  which  they  had  the  as- 
sent and  concurrence  of  the  husbands  present.    I 
dropped  him  a  courtxey,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand tliat  this  was  his  audience  of  leave. 

"  I  am  rtickoniid  pretty,  and  have  had  very 
many  advances  biiside  these  ;  but  have  been  very 
averse  to  hear  any  of  thrin,  from  my  observation 
on  those  above-mentioned,  until  1  h(»ped  some 
good  from  the  character  of  my  present  admirer,  a 
clergyman,  hut  I  iind  even  amdng  them  there 
arc  indirect  practices  relating  to  love,  and  our 
treaty  is  at  present  a  little  in  suspense,  until  some 
circumstances  arc  cleared.  There  is  a  charge 
against  him  among  the  women,  and  the  case  is 
this  :  It  is  alh^gcd,  that  a  certain  endowed  female 
would  have  appropriated  herself  to,  and  consoli- 
dated herself  with,  a  church  which  my  divine 
now  enj<}ys  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  did 
prostitu:c'  herst^f  to  her  friends  doing  this  for 
tier);  that  my  ecclesiastic,  to  ^btuin  tlie  one,  did 
engage  iiimself  to  take  off  the  other  that  lay  on 
hand  ;  but  that  on  his  success  in  the  spiritual,  he 
again  renounced  the  carnal. 

"I  put  this  closely  to  him,  and  taxed  him  with 
disingenuity.  He  to  clear  himself  made  the  sub- 
sequent delense,  and  that  in  the  most  solenm 
manner  possible: — that  he  was  applied  to,  and 
instigated  to  accept  of  a  lK?nt'fice  : — that  a  condi- 
tional otfer  thereot  was  indeed  made  him  at  first, 
but  with  disdain  by  him  rejected  : — that  when 
nothing  (as  they  easily  perceived)  of  this  nature 
could  bring  him  to  thefr  purpose,  assurance  of  his 
being  entirely  unengaged  beforehand,  and  safe 
from  all  their  after-expectations  (the  only  strata- 
gem left  to  draw  him  m),  was  given  him  : — that 
Sursuant  to  this  the  donation  itself  was  without 
elay,  before  several  reputable  witnesses,  tendered 
to  him  gratis,  with  tlie  open  profession  of  not  the 
least  resen'e,  or  most  minute  condition  ;  but  that 
yet  immediately  after  induction,  his  insidious 
introducer  (or  her  crafty  procurer,  which  you 
will)  industriously  spread  the  report  which  had 
reached  niv  ears,  not  only  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  said  cfiurch,  but  in  London,  in  the  university, 
in  mine  and  his  own  country,  and  wherever  else 
it  might  probably  obviate  his  application  to  any 
other  won)^n,  and  so  confine  hmi  to  this  alone : 
in  a  word.  Uiat  as  he  never  did  make  any  previous 
offer  of  his  service,  or  the  least  step  to  her  affec- 
tion ;  so  on  his  discovery  of  these  designs  thus 
laid  to  trick  him,  he  could  not  bu*^^  "^'**ward,  in 


justice  to  himself,  Yindieate  both  his  Snaoeaioe 
and  freedom,  by  keeping  his  proper  distance. 

*<  This  is  his  apology,  and  I  thick  I  shall  be 
satisfied  with  it.  But  I  cannot  conclude  my  te- 
dious epistle  without  recommending  to  you  not 
only  to  resume  '^ovx  former  chastisement,  but  to 
add  to  your  criminals  the  simoniacal  ladies,  who 
.seduce  the  sacred  order  into  the  difficulty  of 
either  breaking  a  mercenary  troth  made  to  tnem, 
whom  they  ought  not  to  decolye.  or  by  breaking 
or  keeping  it  offending  against  Him  whom  they 
cannot  deceive.  Your  assistance  and  labors  of 
tliis  sort  would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  your 
speedy  thoughts  on  this  subject  would  be  yery 
seasonable  to.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servsnt, 

"  Chastitt  LoyxwoKTB.** 


No.  299.]    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12, 1711-13. 

Ifalo  YeDiulnam,  qnam  te.  OomcUB,  mator 
Oncrhorum,  ri  cum  magnlw  Tirtatlbas  allifn 
Gnndo  superriUum,  ei  nameru  in  dote  triumpbot. 
Tolle  tuum  pneor  Annibalem,  Wtamqae  Syphaecm 
In  cMtriB;  et  com  iota  Caithagine  migia. 

Jov.,8iit.Tl,ieQw 

gome  eoantiy  girl,  scaroe  to  %  ronrtiey  bred, 
Would  I  much  rather  than  ComeUa  wed; 
If  supeiriUou*,  haughty,  proud  and  vain. 
She  brought  her  father's  teiumpha  in  bar  train. 
Away  with  all  your  Garthaginlaa  elate; 
Let  vanquirii'd  Hannibal  without  doon  wait. 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  paae  my  narrow  gmta. 


It  is  obserred,  that  a  man  improTcs  more  by 
reading  the  story  of  a  person  eminent  for  prudence 
and  virtue,  than  by  the  finest  rules  and  precepts 
of  morality.  In  the  same  manner  a  representa- 
tion of  those  calamities  and  misfortunes  which  m 
weak  man  suffers  from  wrong  measures,  and  ill- 
concerted  schemes  of  life,  is  apt  to  make  a  deeper 
impression  upon  our  minds,  than  the  wisest  max- 
ims and  instructions  that  can  be  given  us,  for 
avoiding  the  like  follies  and  indiscretions  in  our 
own  private  conduct.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
lay  before  mv  readers  the  following  letter,  and 
leave  it  with  him  to  make  his  own  use  of  it,  with- 
out adding  any  reflections  of  my  own  upon  ths 
subject  matter. 

"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"  Having  carefully  perused  a  letter  sent  you  by 
Josiah  Fribble,  Esq.,  with  vour  subsequent  dis- 
course upon  pin-money,  I  oo  presume  to  tronUs 
you  with  an  account  of  my  own  case,  whidi  I 
look  upon  to  bo  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of 
'Squire  Fribble.  ]  nm  a  person  of  no  extraction, 
havin<r  begun  the  world  with  a  small  parcel  of 
rusty  iron,  and  was  for  some  years  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Jack  Anvil.*  I  havs 
naturally  a  very  happy  genius  for  getting  moneyt 
iiisomucli  that  by  the  age  of  five-and-twen^f  I 
had  scraped  together  four  thousand  two  huncued 
pounds,  five  shillings  and  a  few  odd  pence.  I 
then  launched  out  into  considerable  business,  and 
became  a  bold  trader  both  by  sea  and  land,  whick 
in  a  few  years  raised  me  a  veiy  g[reat  fortoiM 
For  these  my  good  services  I  was  knighted  in  thi 
thirty -fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  lived  with  greit 


*It  has  been  laid  by  some,  that  the  author  of  thii  lettar 

alluded  hero  to Qore,  of  Trimr,  and  Lady  Mary  Ooa^ 

ton ;  but  othem  with  more  probaUUty  have  aarared  the  IB> 
notator,  that  the  letter  refrrred  to  Hr  Ambroaa  Crowkj  asi 
hie  lady.  See  Tat.,  ed.  17M,  er.  Svo.,  toL  t,  additloosl  BBdH^ 
p.  -Mft  and  406.  N.  B.  This  tromnonffer  changed  hia  nsas 
from  Crowley  to  Crawley,  a  iblly  which  seema  to  be  ridkoM 

here  by  the  change  of  Anvil  into  £nvil,  thnudlj  mads  ly  Ml 
lady. 
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tnf  my  city  neighbors  by  the  nfirae  of 
D  AnTil.     Bving  in  my  temper  rcr^'  BiiiUi- 


dlgnltr 

SiiJuliL , ^         ,        .^ 

liuui.  I  was  QUIT  bent  up»u  inakiug  ■  (aiui)y, 
•crordinely  n-iolvcd  that  my  iliwccndants  ahoulJ 
have  a  <ia>-li  of  ({uud  biui>a  in  tbuir  reina.  In 
ordor  to  tlii«,  1  made  lore  to  tlie  LaJy  Miay  Odd- 
ly, an  indispnt  young  woman  uf  quality.  To 
tut  Khoit  thu  marriage- treaty,  I  thruw  her  a  cartf 
Uaacic,  a^  uur  ncwxpaperg  <Ml  it.  lUairing  her  to 
write  upon  it  Iter  own  term*.  She  was  very  con- 
ciac  in  her  Uumandti,  inststinff  only  that  tlio  dis- 
patal  of  my  fortune,  and  tlie  regulntion  of  my 
Iimily  !.hould  bt  entiroly  in  her  hands.  Her 
falher  ami  brollicra  appearwl  ciCLudiiigly  avenw  lo 

but  at  pix'sfUt  are  bo  well  rucoiiciled,  that  tJiey  dine 
with  me  almost  every  day,  and  have  borrowed 
eoniiiduruble  Htims  of  me;  which  my  Ladv  Mary 
Tory  often  twibt  uw  with,  wliea  ahe  wuulil  show 
mdhuv  kind  her  relations  are  to  me.  She  had  no 
portion,  as  I  tuld  you  befnic  ;  but  what  she  wanted 
in  furtune  ahe  make*  up  iu  spirit.  She  nt  Gml 
changed  my  name  tu  Sir  John  Envil,  and  at  pre»- 
eal  writes  herself  Uary  Envillc.  I  have  tiad 
•nine  childieu  by  hur,  whom  she  has  clirihlened 
«ith  the  BurnamiS  of  bvr  faniily,  in  ordur,  an  slie 
tells  nic,  lo  wear  unt  the  homulincSR  uf  llieir  pn> 
reniage  by  the  father's  side.  Our  eldest  son  is 
the  hunorsbltt  Oddly  Enville,  Esq.,  and  our  eldest 
daughter  Harriet  £.nvill«.  Upon  her  first  coming 
into  my  family,  nhc  tnrned  off  a  parcel  of  very 
careful  «er>'Bnls  who  had  been  tonjr  with  me,  au3 
JDIrodiiced  in  their  stead  «  couple  of  black-a- 
moora,  and  three  or  four  very  cenluel  fellows  in 
'"J  liveriuR,  beside  her  FrencI   ~  ~" 


perpetnally  makin);  a  noise  in  Ihc  house  in  a 
laiiguoce  which  nolmdy  undersluuds.  except  my 
WTy  Mary,  i^he  next  set  hemelf  to  reform  creiy 
nmm  in  my  house,  liaving  glazed  all  my  chimney- 
pitces  wiih  looking-glasses,  and  planted  every 
comer  with  such  heaps  oF  china,  that  I  am  ol>- 
liged  lo  move  alwtit  my  own  house  with  the 
gioucst  cantion  and  circumspection,  for  fear  of 
hDning  some  uf  our  brittle  furniture.  She  makes 
u  iUnminatiuii  ouee  a  week  with  wax  caudles  in 
one  of  uur  largest  rooms,  in  order  as  she  phroHRS 
it,  u>  «<  company;  at  which  lime  slie  always 
deiirea  mc  to  be  abroad,  or  to  confine  myself  lo 
the  cock-loft,  that  I  may  nut  disgrace  her  among 
her  Tisitanls  of  qualitv,  Uer  fuutmen.  as  I  tuld 
you  before,  arc  such  beaux,  tliat  I  do  not  much 
care  furaskini;  them  questions;  when  I  do,  they 
aniwer  wiih  a  saucy  frown,  and  say  that  every- 
thing which  I  find  fault  with  van  dune  by  my 
Ladv  Mary's  order.  Sho  tella  me  that  xho  in. 
I<;nd«  they  kIl-UI  wear  swords  with  their  next 
liveries,  having  lately  observed  the  footmen  of 
two  or  thnv  jH'nsuns  of  qualiT)'  hnngiiig  ln'hiud 
the  coach  with  swords  by  their  sides.  Ah  soon  as 
thefirsl  honeymoon  was  oviT,  1  represented  tu  her 
the  uan-ns»nableiie»i  of  those  daily  innovatious 
which  ahe  made  in  my  family;  but  slie  told  me,  I 
vu  BO  longer  to  considi'r  mywif  as  Sir  John 
Aavil,  bnt  DS  her  liiiKband ;  and  added  with  a 
ftuwn,  that  I  did  nut  seem  to  know  who  she  was. 
I  waa  iurpriwd  to  be  trcntud  thus,  after  such 
familiarilies  as  had  passed  between  us.  But  hhu 
tuiiDcc  given  me  tu  know,  that  whatever  freedoms 


to  her  birth  and  quality.  Our  children  have  beei. 
ttiined.  up  from  their  infancjr  with  bo  many  ac- 
cognta  o[  their  mother's  family,  that  they  knijw 
tk  (tiiTica  of  all  the  great  meu  and  women  it  h 
Fnduoed.  Their  mother  telts  them,  that  nuch-_ 
I  ant  oaoimaiidi--d  in  such  ■  sea- engagement,  that 
Ihair  0Mt-zniidfaU>er  had  a  boiM  shot  uudei  him 


at  Edge-hill,  tiiat  their  uncle  wu  at  the  siege  of 
Buda,  and  that  her  mother  danced  in  a  bait  at 
court  with  the  Duke  uf  Uoumuath  ;  with  abund- 
ance of  fiddle-faddle  of  the  same  nature.  I  waa 
the  other  day  a  little  out  of  eouutennnce  at  * 
question  uf  my  little  daughter  Harriet,  who  asked 
me,  with  a  great  deal  uf  inniicencc,  why  I  nerer 
told  ber  of  the  generals  and  admirals  that  had 
been  iu  my  fainilyj  As  for  my  eldest  Son,  Oddly, 
he  has  been  so  spirited  up  by  his  mulhcr,  that  if 
he  does  not  mend  his  manners  1  shall  go  uear  to 
disinherit  him.  Ho  drew  his  sword  upon  me 
before  he  was  nine  yearn  old,  and  tuld  niu  that  ha 
expected  to  be  UM-d  like  a  gentleman:  upon  my 
oSering  to  correct  him  for  liis  insolence,  my  Lady 
Mary  stepped  in  betwecu  us,  and  tuld  me  I  nught 
to  cuusider  there  vas  Hume  diRercncv  Iwtvcui  liiV 
mother  and  mine.  She  is  perpetually  finding  out 
the  features  of  her  own  relations  in  every  one  of 
my  children,  though,  by  the  way,  1  have  a  littl« 
ehubfaced  boy  na  like  me  as  he  can  stare,  if  1  dnrat 
say  so;  but  what  most  angers  me.  when  (die  sees 
me  playing  with  any  of  them  upon  my  knee,  she 
has  beg^d  me  moro  than  once  In  converse  with 
the  children  as  little  as  possible,  that  they  may 
Dot  learn  any  of  my  awkward  tricks, 

■•  You  must  further  know,  since  I  am  opening 
my  heart  tuyou,  that  sho  thinks  hnrself  my  supe- 
rior ill  sense. us  she  is  in  quality,  and  therefore 
treats  me  as  a  plain  well -meaning  man,  who  does 
not  knuw  the  vurld.  Sho  dictates  tu  me  iu  my 
ovn  business,  sets  me  right  in  points  of  trade, 
and  if  I  disagree  with  her  about  any  uf  niy  ships 
Hi  sea,  wouders  that  I  will  dispute  witli  her,  when 
1  know  very  well  that  her  great-grandfather  waa 
a  flag' officer. 

"  To  complete  my  sufferings,  she  has  leased  me 
for  this  quarter  uf  a  year  last  past  to  ri'mnve  into 
one  uf  the  squares  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 

Cromising,  for  my  cucourngemciit,  that  1  shall 
ave  as  good  a  ruck-Ion  as  any  gentleman  in  the 
square ;  to  which  the  llouurable  Oddly  Enville, 
Esq.,  always  adds,  like  a  jack-a-napes  as  he  is, 

that  he  hopes  i'  "''"  ' ""  ''  "  ' 

sible. 


will  be  as  nea 


In  short,  Mr,  Spectator,  I  nm  so  much  out  of 
Tny  natural  element,  that  to  recover  my  old  way 
of'^life  1  would  be  content  to  begin  the  world 
again,  and  be  plain  Jack  Anvil:  but,  alas  I  1  am 
in  for  life,  and  am  bound  to  subscribe  myself,  with 
great  sorrow  of  heart. 


L. 


'■You 


]  TUESDAY,  FEB.  13,  1711-12. 


quill  >  gUflc 


los.  1  Ep,  ivU,  L 


"  Ma.  SmTATOB, 

"  Wiik:(  you  talk  of  the  subject  of  loTe,  and  tb« 
relation*  arising  from  it,  methinks  yon  nhuuld 
take  care  to  leave  nu  fault  utiulxierTud  which  con- 
cerns the  stole  uf  innrriHge.  The  great  yexalion 
that  I  have  observed  in  it  ts,  that  the  wedded 
couple  seem  to  want  opportunities  of  Wing  often 
enough  alone  together,  and  are  forced  lo  quarrel 
and  be  fond  before  compaiiy.  Mr.  Hotspur  and 
his  lady,  in  a  room  full  uf  their  friends,  are  ever 
saying  something  so  smart  lo  each  other,  and  that 
but  just  within  rules,  that  the  whole  cumpuiy 
stand  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  Buspenso,  for  fear 
of  their  falling  into  extremities  which  ihey  could 
not  ba  Dtcaeut  at    On  the  other  aid«.  Tom  Faddla 
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and  his  pretty  nponae,  wherov^er  they  come,  an^ 
billing  and  cooiii|^  at  such  a  rate,  ab  ihvy  thiuk 
mufit  do  our  hearU  good  to  behold  them.  Cannot 
you  possibly  propose  a  mean  between  being  wa:>ps 
and  doves  m  public?  I  Khould  think,  if  you  od- 
Tised  to  bate  or  loTe  ttinceroly  it  would  be  better; 
for  if  tliey  would  be  so  discreet  ad  to  hate  from 
the  ver}  bottoms  of  their  hearts,  their  aversion 
would  be  too  strong  for  little  gibes  every  moment; 
and  if  they  loved  with  that  calm  and  noble  valor 
which  dwells  in  tho^  heart,  with  a  warmth  like 
that  of  life-blood,  they  would  not  be  so  impatient 
of  their  passions  as  to  fall  into  observable  fond- 
Dess.  1  liis  method,  in  each  cast\  would  save  ap- 
pearances; but  as  those  who  oifend  on  the  fond 
side  are  much  the  fewer,  I  would  have  you  be^n 
#with  them,  and  go  on  to  take  notice  of  a  most  im- 
pertinent license  married  women  take,  not  only  to 
DC  very  loving  to  their  spoutses  in  public,  but  also 
make  nausiH>UK  allusions  to  privute  familiarities, 
and  the  like.  Lucina  is  a  huly  of  the  greatest  dis- 
cretion, you  must  know,  in  the  world;  and  withal 
very  much  a  physician.  Upon  the  strength  of 
these  two  qualities  there  is  notliing  she  will  not 
speak  of  before  us  virgins;  and  she  every  day  talks 
with  a  voTy  grave  air  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  very 
improper  so  much  as  to  be  hinted  at,  but  to  obvi- 
ate t)ie  greatest  extR>mity.  Those  whom  they  call 
good  bodies,  notable  people,  hearty  neighbors, 
and  the  purest,  goodest  company  in  tiie  world,  are 
the  great  offiMulers  in  this  kind.  Here  1  think  I 
have  laid  Ixtfore  vou  an  open  field  for  pleasantry; 
and  hope  you  will  show  these  people  tnat  at  least 
they  are  not  witty;  in  which  you  will  save  from 
many  a  blush  a  daily  sufferer,  who  is  very  much 
your  most  humble  Servant, 

"Susannah  Lovewoeth." 

■ 

"  Hr.  Spectatoe, 

"In  yours  of  Wednesday,  the  30th  past,  you 
and  your  correspondeuts  are  very  severe  on  a  sort 
of  men,  whom  you  call  male  couuets;  but  without 
any  other  reason,  in  my  apprehension,  than  that 
of  paying  a  shallow  compliment  to  the  fair  sex. 
by  accusing  souk;  men  of  imaginary  faults,  that 
the  women  may  not  seem  to  be  the  more  faulty 
Bex;  though  at  the  same  time  you  suppose  there 
are  some  so  weak  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  fine 
things  and  false  addresses.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  your  design  is  to  debar  tlie  6<'xes  the 
benefit  of  each  other's  conversation  within  the 
rules  of  lionor;  nor  will  you,  I  dare  say,  recom- 
mend to  them,  or  encourage  the  common  tea-table 
talk,  much  less  that  of  politics  and  matters  of 
Btate,  and  if  these  are  forbidden  subjects  of  dis- 
course, then  as  long  as  there  are  any  women  in 
the  world  wlio  take  a  pleasure  in  hearing  them- 
selves praised,  and  can  bear  the  sight  of  a  man 
prostmte  at  their  feet,  so  loni;  I  shall  make  no 
wonder  that  there  are  those  of  the  other  sex  who 
will  pay  them  those  impertinent  humiliations. 
We  should  have  few  people  such  fools  as  to  prac- 
tice flattery,  if  all  were  so  wise  as  to  despise  it. 
I  do  not  deny  but  you  would  do  a  meritorious  act, 
if  you  couhf  prevent  all  impositions  on  the  sim- 

Slicity  of  young  women;  but  I  must  confess,  1 
o  not  appi-eheiid  you  have  laid  the  fault  on  the 
proper  persons  ;  and  if  I  trouble  you  with  my 
thought}!,  upon  it.  I  promise  myself  your  pardon. 
Such  of  the  sex  us  arc  raw  and  innocent,  and 
most  expiwed  to  tlie-e  attacks,  have,  or  their  pa- 
rents are  much  to  blame  if  they  have  not,  one  to 
advise  and  guard  them,  and  are  obliged  them- 
selves to  take  care  of  them ;  but  if  tliese,  who 
ought  to  hinder  men  from  all  opportunities  of  this 
sort  of  conversation,  iubtead  of  that  encourage 
and  promote  it,  the  suspicion  is  verj  just  that 


there  are  some  private  reasons  for  it;  and  I  will 
leave  it  to  you  to  determine  on  wliich  side  a  part 
is  then  acte<i.  Some  women  there  .ore  who  are  ar- 
rived at  years  of  discretion,  I  mean  are  got  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  parents  and  governors,  and 
are  set  up  for  themselves,  who  are  yet  liable  to 
these  attempts;  but  if  these  are  prevailed  upon, 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I  lay  the  fault  upon  them, 
that  their  wisdom  is  not  grown  with  thieir  years. 
My  client,  Mr.  Strephon,  whom  yon  summoned 
to  declare  himself,  gives  you  thanks  however  for 
your  warning,  and  \ye^  ttie  favor  only  to  enlarga 
his  time  for  a  week,  or  to  the  last  day  of  the  term, 
and  then  he  will  appear  gratis,  and  pray  no  day 
over.  "  Yours, 

"  Philaxtbeokm.** 

"Mr.  Spectator, 

"  I  was  last  night  to  visit  a  lady  whom  I  mnch 
esteem,  and  always  took  for  my  friend  ;  but  mel 
with  so  very  different  a  reception  from  what  I  ex- 
})ected,  that  I  cannot  help  applying  myself  to  yon 
on  this  occasion.  In  the  mom  of  that  civility  and 
familiarity  I  used  to  be  treated  with  by  her,  an 
affected  strangeness  in  her  looks,  and  ctddnesa  in 
her  behavior,  plainly  told  me  I  was  not  the  wel- 
come guest  which  the  regard  and  tenderness  she 
has  so  often  expressed  for  me  ^ve  me  reason  to 
flatter  myself  to  tliiuk  I  was.  Sir,  tiiis  is  certainly 
a  great  fault,  and  I  assure  you  a  very  common 
one;  therefore  I  hope  you  will  think  it  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  some  part  of  a  Spectator.  Be  pleased  to 
acquaint  us  how  we  must  oehave  ourselves  toward 
this  valetudinary  friendship,  subject  to  so  many 
heats  and  colds,  and  you  will  oblige, 

"  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

*'  MlRASOA.'* 


tt 


Sir, 

"I  cannot  forbear  acknowledging  the  delight 
your  late  Spectators  on  Saturdays  have  given  me; 
for  they  are  written  in  the  honest  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, and  called  to  my  mind  the  following  four 
lines  I  had  read  long  since  in  a  prologue  to  a  play 
called  Julius  Caesar,*  which  has  deserved  a  better 
fate.  Tlie  verses  arc  addressed  to  the  little 
critics : 

Show  your  raiiall  talent,  and  let  thnt  fafflre  jt; 
But  gruw  not  Tain  upon  it,  I  advise  ye. 
For  vTcrj  fup  ran  find  out  fiiults  in  pl^ys; 
You'll  ne'er  arrire  at  linowiug  wlMn  to  praLM. 

"Yours, 
T.  "D.  G." 


No.  301.]     THURSDAY,  FEB.  14,  ITll-M. 

Poiiiiint  ut  juvcr^'R  viNoro  fcrridi 
Multo  non  idne  rifiu 
Dilapitam  in  duureA  facem. — Hon.  4  Od.  xlil,  Sfti 

That  all  may  lau^h  to  see  that  glaring  light, 
Whicli  lately  phone  eo  fierce  and  bright) 
£ud  in  a  titiuk  at  laf>t,  und  vaniidi  into  nigbL — i 


We  are  generally  so  much  pleased  with  any  lit- 
tle accomplibhnient^,  either  of  body  or  mindi 
which  have  once  made  us  remarkable  in  theworid* 
that  we  endeavor  to  persuade  ourselves  it  is  Doi 
in  the  power  of  time  to  rob  us  of  them.  We  art 
eternally  pursuing  the  same  methods  which  M 
procured  us  the  applauses  of  mnnlcind.  It  isfroBi 
this  notion  that  an  author  writi>.-)  f.n.  though  bt 
is  come  to  dotage;  without  ever  consideriuff  thit 
his  memory  is  impaired,  and  that  he  haih  M 
that  life,  and  those  spirits,  which  formerly  raiMi 


•A  tragedy  by  William  Alexander.  Uarl  of  StlrUnfr  Ui 
1629,  and  maeb.  the  moat  regular  and  di»in»tie  piaos  of  ttH 
noble  aathor. 
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Ml  fuey,  and  fijid  hit  imagination.  Tlie  lame 
loilj  hinder*  ■  niui  rrom  Biibuiitlini;  his  bahaTior 
to  &»  age,  and  makes  Cludius,  tIio  wu  a  cele- 
bratMl  (lancer  at  fire-and-lwentj,  Htill  love  to  hub- 
ble  in  a  minuet,  though  he  is  pant  thrcvgeore.  It 
ia  thii,  in  a  «onl,  vhicb  fitU  the  (own  vith  elder- 
Ij  {apt  and  aupcrannaated  coquettei. 

Ciniilia,  a  lady  of  this  latter  Bpecien,  passed  by 
ma  jealerday  in  a  coach.  Canidia  was  a  Laughtj 
beauWorthe  iaiit  age,and»ii»foiluwedb»  crowds 
of  adorers,  irhoM  passions  only  plcasnd  her,  as 
they  gBTe  her  opportunities  of  [laying  the  lyraiit. 
She  tAeD  contracted  that  ftvful  esj«t  of  the  eye  and 
fortridding  frown,  which  she  ha*  not  yet  laid 
Hide,  and  has  tilill  all  the  insolence  of  beauty 
witboul  its  charms.  If  she  now  attracts  ibe  eyes 
of  any  beholders,  it  is  only  by  boiiig  romark- 
■blf  ridiculous;  ercn  her  own  sex  laugh  at 


Will  HoDeycnmb,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  thi 
nllanlTie*  in  King  Charles  thu  Second's  reign, 
lately  eommuuicated  to  me  a  letter  irrilten  by  n 
vit  of  that  Bge  lo  his  mietress,  who  it  eeciua  war 
ft  lady  of  Cauidia's  liumur;  and  tliough  I  do 


which  I  shall  here  present  my  reader: 
"  To  Clob. 

"  Since  roy  waking  thoughts  liave  nerer  tiren 
lUa  to  influence  you  in  my  TaTor,  I  am  resolved 
Id  (r»  vhrtlier  my  dreams  Mn  make  any  iropres- 
ju.    To  this  end  1  tliall    ' 


I  you.    To  this  end  1  tliall  ^iv 

if  a  vcTvodd  nnewlijch  my  fmicy  presented 

la«  night,  within  a  few  hours  oRer  1  left 

He  thought    I   was 


Ciiuntably  conveyed 
iiiw  uic  iiiusi.  delicious  pince  mine  eyes  ever  be- 
held: it  wsa  a  large  Talley  divided  by  a  rivur  of 
the  poresl  water  I  had  ever  Been.  The  ground  on 
Mrh  aide  of  it  mxe  hr  an  cas^  ascent,  and  was 
corered  with  flowers  uf  .in  infinite  variety,  which, 
aa  tbej  were  rvflrcted  in  tlic  wuter,  doul>led  the 
beautiej  of  the  plare,  or  talber  formed  an  ima- 
ginary scene  more  iM'aiitiful  than  the  real.  On 
lach  rtide  uf  the  river  was  a  range  of  lofty  treeo, 
whose  boii^lis  were  loadwl  with  almost  as  many 
birds  ail  leaves.     Every  tree  wa«  fidl  of  haniiony. 

"I  had  nut  gone  fiir  in  tliJf  pteasRnt  valley, 
when  1  perceived  that  it  was  teniiinatid  by  a  most 
na^nificeiit  templi?.  The  slrncture  was' ancient 
aodregiilar.  On  Ihe  top  uritwif  figured  the  god 
Sauiru,  in  the  Mtne  >>h;ipe  and  dresii  as  thu  poets 
BMiall*  repivM-iit  1'taiu. 

"Aa  1  vni  advancing  to  satisfy  my  curiositv 
1^  a  nearer  view,  1  wa<i  stopped  bv  ati  oljjert  tar 
non  beautiful  than  any  1  had  la-fure  d^cover- 
Cd  in  the  whvlit  pince.  I  faiiCT.  Madam,  vnu 
•ill  easily  guetw  ihat  this  could  hardly  bi-  any- 
i|tbal  ruurself:  in  reality  it  was  hu;  you  lay 
~d«l  on  the  flxiverx  by  tlto  side  of  the  rivur, 
a  your  hands  ^hirir  were  thrown  in  a  neg- 

,  .1  puHlilte,  ntmost  liiuclied  the  water.    Your 

nwece  cliiiied:  but  if  your  hleep  deprived  uie 
w  sattafactiou  uf  seeing  them,  it  left  me  at 
ieisnrc  to  contempbite  several  other  rhaniis  which 
wqipeu*  wlien  your  even  are  open.  I  could  not 
nt  admire  Ihe  tranfiiiillity  yuu  slept  in,  ei^pe- 
^y  wbeti  I  considered  Hie  uneaxiness  yuu  pru- 
■«•  tn  so  many  olhen. 


3*tir 


id  lifliog  up  my  eyes,  I  saw 

n  shape,  coming  into  ths  t«1- 

■urvey,  I  found  them  to  be 

Youth  Bud  Love.    The  first  was  encircled  with  ■ 


veiygreal 
two  figun 


torch  JL 

id.  I  could  observe,  that  all  the  way  as  they 
came  toward  us  the  colors  of  the  flowers  appear- 
ed more  lively,  the  trees  shot  out  in  blnssoms,  tha 
birds  threw  themselves  into  pairs,  and  serenaded 
tliem  as  Ihey  passed :  the  whole  face  of  nature 
glowed  with  new  beauties.  They  were  no  sooner 
arrived  at  the  place  where  you  lay,  than  they 
seated  tliemsclves  on  each  side  of  you.  Ou  their 
approach  methought  I  saw  a  new  bloom  arise  in 
your  fare,  and  new  charms  diffuse  themselves  over 
your  whole  person.  You  appeared  more  than 
mortal;  but  to  ray  great  turpniie.  continued  fast 
asleep,  Plough  the  two  deities  made  several  gentl* 
efforts  to  awaken  you. 

"After  a  short  time.  Youth  (displaying  a  pair 
of  wings,  which  I  had  not  before  taken  nutice  of) 
flew  off.  Love  still  remained,  and  holding  th<) 
torch  which  he  had  in  his  hand  before  yuui  face, 
you  still  appeared  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Th« 
glaring  of  the  light  in  your  eyes  at  length  awalren- 
cd  -you;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  instead  of 
acknowledging  the  favor  of  the  deity,  yuu  frowned 
upon  him,  and  stnick  Ibe  torch  oiii  of  Lin  hand 
into  the  river.  The  gud,  after  having  regarded 
you  wiih  a  look  that  spoke  at  oikce  his  pity  and 
displeasure,  flew  away.  Immediately  a  kind  af 
gloom  overapread  the  whole  place.  At  the  same 
time  I  saw  a  hiileous  specter  enter  at  one  end  nf 
the  valley.  His  eyes  were  sunk  inlu  his  head, 
his  fuce  was  pale  and  withered,  and  iiis  skin 
puckered  up  in  wrinkles.  Aa  hu  walked  on  tiia 
sides  of  the  bank  the  river  froic,  the  floH-en>  faded, 
Ihe  trees  shed  their  blossoms,  the  birds  dropped 
from  off  the  boughs,  and  fell  dead  at  his  fi-ut.  By 
these  marks  I  knew  him  lo  lie  Old  Age.  Yoo 
were  seized  with  the  ntmost  horror  and  amaae- 
nient  at  his  approach.  You  endesvoretl  to  have 
Bed,  but  Ihe  phantom  caught  you  in  his  arms.  Yon 
msy  easily  gues8  at  the  change  you  suffered  in  this 
embrace.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  still 
too  full  of  the  dreadful  idea,  I  will  not  shock  you 
with  a  di'scriplion  of  it.  I  was  so  slartled  at  the 
sight,  that  my  sM'p  immediately  left  nie,  and  I 
found  nivselr  awake,  at  Icinure  lo  consider  of  a 
dream  wliieli  seerjis  too  eXtraordinBry  to  be  with- 
out a  meaning.     I  am,  Uadam,  with  the  gleatest 

"  Your  most  obedient, 
X.  "  most  humble  Sen'ant,"  et*. 
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I IFAO  what  I  give  fur  Ihe  ei 


iment  of  this 


to  find  there  arc  many  gncssed  at  fur  Emilia. 
"  Ma.  Spictatob, 

"If  this  paper  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  ho- 
nored with  a  place  in  your  writings,  1  blinll  bo  (he 
more  pleated,  becauso  Iho  character  i'  i-'—"--  •- 
not  an  imaginary  ■■"■  ■  ™*'  """  ' 
Iriously  obscurei 


1  have  indue- 
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and  that  Um  writer  of  it  mialit  not  be  in  the  letHt 
SQspected,  and  for  some  oUier  reasons,  I  choose 
Dot  to  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter:  but  if,  be- 
side the  faults  of  the  composition,  there  be  any- 
thing in  it  more  proper  for  a  correspondent  than 
the  Spectator  himself  to  write,  I  submit  it  to  your 
better  judgment,  to  receive  any  other  model  you 
think  fit. 

"I  am.  Sir, 

"Your  very  humble  Servant" 

There  is  nothing  which  gives  one  so  pleasing  a 
prospect  of  human 'nature,  as  the  contemplation 
of  wisdom  and  beauty :  tlie  latter  is  the  peculiar 
portion  of  that  sex  wbich  is  therefore  called  fair ; 
out  the  happy  concurrence  of  both  these  excel- 
lencies in  the  same  person,  is  a  character  too  celes- 
tial to  be  frequently  met  with.  Beauty  is  an  over- 
weening self-sufficient  thing,  careless  of  providing 
itself  any  more  substantial  ornaments:  na^,  so 
little  does  it  consult  its  own  interests,  tliat  it  too 
often  defeats  itself,  by  betraying  that  innocouco, 
which  renders  it  lovely  and  desirable.  As  there- 
fore virtue  makes  a  beautiful  woman  appear  more 
beautiful,  so  beauty  makes  a  virtuous  woman 
really  more  virtuous.  While  I  am  considering 
these  two  perfections  gloriously  united  in  one  per- 
son, I  cannot  help  ntprcbcuting  to  my  mind  the 
imaow  ot  Emilia. 

Wno  ever  beheld  the  charming  Emilia.  Without 
feeling  in  his  breast  at  once  the  gluw  of  love,  and 
the  tenderness  of  virtuous  friendship?  The  un- 
studied graces  of  her  behavior,  and  the  pleasing 
accents  of  her  tongue,  insensibly  draw  you  on  to 
wish  for  a  nearer  enjoyment  of  them;  but  even  her 
amiles  carry  in  them  a  silent  reproof  to  the  im- 
pulses of  licentious  love.  I'hus,  though  the  at- 
tractiv(*s  of  her  beauty  play  almost  irresistibly 
upon  you,  and  create  denire,  you  immediately 
stand  corrected,  not  by  the  severity,  but  tlie  de- 
cency, of  her  virtue.  That  sweetness  and  good- 
humor,  which  is  so  visible  in  her  face,  naturally 
-diffuses  itself  into  every  word  and  action :  a  man 
must  be  a  sava^,  who,  at  the  sight  of  Emilia,  is 
not  more  inclined  to  do  her  good,  than  ffratify 
himself.  Her  person  as  it  is  thus  studiously  em- 
bellished by  nature,  thus  adorned  with  unpreme- 
ditated graces,  is  a  fit  lodging  for  a  mind  so 
•fair  and  luvely;  there  dwell  rational  piety,  modest 
hope,  and  cheerful  resignation. 

Hanv  of  the  prevailing  passions  of  mankind 

•  do  undeservedly  pass  under  the  name  of  religion; 

which  is  tlius  made  to  express  iteelf  in  action,  ac- 

.cording  to  the  nature  of  tue  constitution  in  which 

:it  resides ;  so  that  were  we  to  make  a  judgment 

'from  appearances,  one  would  imagine  religion  in 

some  is  little  better  than  suUenness  and  reserve, 

I  in  many  fear,  in  others  the  despondings  of   a 

imelancholy  complexion,  iti   others  the  formality 

-of  insignificant  unaffectini^  observances,  in  others 

severity,  in  others  ostentation.    In  Emilia  it  is  a 

Principle  founded  in  reason,  and  enlivened  with 
ope;  It  does  not  break  forth  into  irregular  fits  and 
-sallies  of  devotion,  but  it  is  a  uniform  and  con- 
sistent tenor  of  action;  it  is  strict  witliout  severity; 
-  compassionate  without  weakness;  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  that  good-humor  which  proceeds  from 
the  understaiicUng,  not  the  effect  or  an  easy  con- 
stitution. 

Dy  a  generous  sympathy  in  nature,  we  feel  our- 
selves disposed  to  mourn  when  any  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  afflicted;  but  injured  innocence  and 
■beauty  io  distress  is  an  object  that  carries  in  it 
■omeUiing  inexpressibly  moving;  it  softens  the 
moa^  manly  heart  with  tlie  tendereat  aensationa 
of  love  and  compawion,  until  at  length  it  oon- 
'         ita.iiiLBiauitj,  and  flows  oat  intc  teara. 


Were  I  to  relate  that  part  of  Emilia's  life  whi^ 
has  given  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  the 
heroism  of  Christianity,  it  would  make  too  sad* 
too  tender  a  story:  but  when  I  considiv  her  aloM 
in  the  midst  of  her  distresses,  looking  beyond 
this  gloomy  vale  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  into  the 
joys  of  heaven  and  immortality,  and  when  I  sea 
her  in  conversation  thoughtless  and  easy,  as  if  ahe 
were  the  most  happy  creature  in  the  world,  I  aa 
transported  with  admiration.  Surely  never  did 
such  a  philosophic  soul  inhabit  such  a  beaut«oua 
form  I  For  beauty  is  often  made  a  privilege 
a(^nst  thought  and  reflection ;  it  laughs  al 
wisdom,  and  will  not  abide  the  gravity  orita  in- 
structions. 

Were  I  able  to  represent  Emilia's  virtues  is 
their  proper  colors,  and  their  due  proportiona» 
love  or  flattery  might  perhaps  be  thought  to  have 
drawn  the  picture  larger  than  life;  but  as  tliis  ia 
but  an  imperfect  draught  of  so  excellent  a  charao- 
ter,  and  as  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  hope  to  have  any  in- 
terest in  her  person ,  all  that  I  can  say  of  her  is  but  im- 
Eartial  praise  extorted  from  me  by  tlie  prevailing 
rightness  of  her  virtues.  So  rare  a  pattern  o7 
female  excellence  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  but 
should  be  set  out  to  Uie  view  and  imitation  of  ths 
world;  for  how  amiable  does  virtue  appear  thus, 
as  it  were,  made  visible  to  us,  in  ao  fair  an  ex- 
ample! 

Honoria's  disposition  ia  of  a  very  different  turn: 
her  thoughts  are  wholly  bent  upon  conquest  and 
arbitrary  power.  That  she  has  some  wit  and 
beauty  nobody  denies,  and  therefore  has  the  esteem 
of  all  her  acquaintance  as  a  woman  of  an  agree- 
able person  and  conversation ;  but  (whatever  har 
husband  may  think  of  it)  that  is  not  aufficientfor 
Uouoria:  she  waves  that  title  to  respect  as  a  mean 
acquisition,  and  demands  veneration  in  the  right 
of  an  idol ;  for  this  reason,  her  natural  desire  of 
life  is  continually  checked  with  an  inoonatant 
fear  of  wrinkles  and  old  ago. 

Emilia  cannot  be  suppomd  ignorant  of  her  per- 
sonal charms,  though  she  seems  to  be  ao;  but  aht 
will  not  hold  her  happiness  upon  so  precarions  s 
tenure,  while  her  mind  is  adorned  with  beaatiet 
of  a  more  exalted  and  lasting  nature.    When  is 
the  full  bloom  of  youth  and l>eauty  we  saw  bear 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  adorers,  she  look  ae 
pleasure  in  slaughter  and  destruction,  gave  no 
tnhui  deluding  hopes  which  might  increase  tbt 
torments  of  her  disappointed  lovers;  but  haviag 
for  some  time  given  to  the  decency  of  a  viigia 
coyness,  and  examined  the  merit  of  their  aevffiJ 
pretensions,  she  at  length  gratified  her  own,  hf 
resigning  herself  to  the  ardent  paaaion  of  Bronuoi 
Bromius  was  then  master  of  many  good  qualitisi 
and  a  moderate  fortune,  which  was  soon  uter  ns- 
expectedly  increased  to  a  nlentiful  estate.    Tkii 
for  a  good  while  proved  iiis  misfortunes,  ai  it 
furnished  his  inexperienced  age  with  the  oppo^ 
tunities  of  evil  company,  and  a  sensual  life.    Bs 
might  have  longer  wandered  in  the  labyrinths  sf 
vice  and  folly,  had  not  Emilia's  prudent  condoct 
won  him  over  to  the  government  of  his  reasoa. 
Her  in^nuity  has  been  constantly  employed  ia 
humanising  his  passions,  and  refining  his  plea* 
sures.    Shu  has  showed  him,  by  her  own  exanptei 
that  virtue  is  consistent  with  decent  freedoatf, 
and  good-humor,  or  rather  that  it  cannot  aubsiA 
without  them.    Her  good  sense  roadily  iDStraeted 
her,  that  a  silent  example,  and  ao  easy  unrepiniag 
behavior,  will  always  be  more  persuasive  UiM 
tlie  severity  of  lectures  and  admomtions;  and  thai 
there  is  so  much  pride  interwoven  into  the  vakf 
of  human  nature,  that  an  obstinate  man  mult  osta 
take  the  hint  from  aitother,  and  then  be  left  te  ad 
Tise  and  correct  himself.    Thua  bj  sa  artfel  tnii 
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of  BumtgeiDeBi,  and  QnBeen  persnaMons,  having 
tttftnt  brought  him  not  to  dislike,  and  at  length  to 
be  pleased  with  that  which  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  borne  to  hear  of,  she  then  knew  how  to 
press  and  secure  this  advantage ;  bj  approving  it 
as  his  thought,  and  seconding  it  as  his  proposal. 
By  this  means  she  has  gained  an  interest  in  some 
of  his  leading  passions,  and  Doode  them  aocessorjr 
to  his  reformation. 

There  is  another  particular  of  Emilia's  conduct 
which  I  cannot  foibear  mentioning :  to  some,  per- 
haps, it  may  at  first  sight  appear  but  a  trifling  in- 
considerable circumstance;  out,  for  my  part,  I 
think  it  highly  worthy  of  observation,  and  to  be 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  fair  sex. 
I  have  often  thought  wraoping-gowns  and  dirty 
linen,  with  all  that  hudafed  economy  of  dress 
whidb  passes  under  the  name  of  "a  mob,"  the 
bane  of  conju«d  love,  and  one  of  the  readiest 
Bicana  imaginable  to  alienate  the  affection  of  a 
husband,  especially  a  fond  one.  I  have  heard 
some  ladies  who  have  been  surprised  by  companj 
in  such  a  dishabille,  apologize  for  it  after  this 
manner :  "  Truly,  I  am  ashamed  to  be  cauji^ht  in 
this  pickle:  but  my  husband  and  I  were  sitting  all 
alme  by  ourselves,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
such  good  company."  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine 
campument  to  the  good  man,  which  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  returns  in  doeged  answers  and  a 
chorliiih  bi4iavior,  without  Knowing  what  it  is 
that  puts  him  out  of  humor. 

Emilia's  observation  teaches  her,  that  as  little 
inadvertencies  and  neglects  cast  a  blemish  upon  a 
great  character ;  so  the  neglect  of  apparel,  even 
among  the  most  intimate  fnends,  docs  insensibly 
ksMn  their  reeards  to  each  other,  by  creatine  a 
fimiliarity  too  low  and  contemptible.  She  unoer- 
Btands  the  importance  of  those  things  which  Uie 
generality  account  trifles;  and  considers  every- 
thing  as  a  matter  of  consequence  that  has  the  least 
tmdencT  toward  keeping  up  or  abating  the  .affec- 
tion «X  ner  husband:  him  sne  esteems  as  a  fit  ob- 
jset  to  employ  her  ingenuity  in  pleasing,  because 
he  ia  to  be  pleased  for  life. 

By  the  help  of  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
nameless  arts,  which  it  is  easier  for  her  to  practice 
than  for  another  to  express,  by  the  obstinacy  of 
her  goodness  and  unprovoked  submission,  in  spite 
of  ul  her  afllictions  and  ill-usage,  Bromius  is 
become  a  man  of  sense  and  a  kind  husband,  and 
Emilia  a  happy  wife. 

Ye  guardian  angels,  to  whose  care  Heaven  has 
intmsted  its  dear  Emilia,  ^ide  her  still  forward 
in  the  paths  of  virtue,  defend  her  from  the  inso- 
leoee  and  wrongs  of  this  undiscerning  world :  at 
leB||di,  when  we  must  no  more  converse  with  such 
parity  on  earth,  lead  her  gentlv  hence,  innocent 
and  nnreprovable,  to  a  better  place,  where,  by  an 
easy  transition  from  what  she  now  is,  she  may 
ihine  forth  an  angel  of  light. — ^T. 
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-Tol«t  luM  sub  luoe  Tideii, 


Jmdld*  srgutom  qcuo  non  Ibnnidat  aeruncii. 

IIoR.,  Atb.  Poet,  rer.  363. 

ebooM  the  dearef4  light, 


And  boldly  diaUenge  the  most  piercing  eve. 

HoacoMxoir. 

I  BATS  aeen,  in  the  works  of  a  modem  philoso- 
phor,  a  map  of  the  spots  in  the  sun.  My  last 
paper  of  tue  faults  and  blemishes  in  Milton's 
nndiae  Lost  may  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  the 
tmm  nature.  To  purRue  the  illusion :  as  it  is  ob^ 
Krrad  that  amon^  the  bright  parts  of  the  luminous 
hody  aboT^-Bcntioned  there  are  some  which  glow 


more  intensely,  and  dart  a  atronger  light  than 

othere;  so,  notwithstanding  I  have  alrea<fy  showft 

Milton's  poem  to  be  very  oeautiful  in  general,  I 

shall  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  such  b^iutiea 

as  appear  to  me  more  exquisite  than  the  rest. 

Milton  has  proposed  the  subject  of  his  poem  in 

the  following  verses: 

0£  man's  flnt  difohedlraoe,  and  the  fkiodt 
Of  that  forUddeu  tree,  whoee  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  worid  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Bden,  till  one  greater  man 
Kestoro  us,  and  regdn  the  bllssfkil  seat, 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse  I 

These  lines  are,  perhaps,  as  plain,  simple,  and 
unadorned,  as  any  of  the  whole  poem,  in  which 
particular  the  author  has  conformed  himself  to  the 
example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  very 
properly  made  to  the  Muse  who  inspired  Moses  in 
those  books  from  whence  our  author  drew  his  sub-^ 
ject,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  therein  repre- 
sented as  operating  alter  a  particular  manner  in 
the  first  production  of  nature.  This  whole  exor- 
diuin  rises  very  happily  into  noble  language  and 
sentiments,  as  I  think  the  transition  to  tne  fable  ia 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine  days'  astonishment,  in  which  the 
angels  lay  entranced  after  their  dreadful  overthrow 
and  fall  from  heaven,  before  they  could  recover 
either  the  use  of  thouirht  or  speech,  is  a  noble  cir- 
cumstance, and  very  finely  imagined.  The  divi- 
sion of  hell  into  seas  of  fire,  ana  into  firm  ground . 
impregnated  with  the  same  furious  element,  with 
that  particular  circumstance  of  the  exclusion  of 
Hope  from  those  infernal  regions,  are  instances  of 
the  same  great  and  fruitful  invention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  descrip- 
tion of  Satan,  who  is  one  of  tne  principal  actore 
in  this  poem,  are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  us  a 
full  idea  of  him.  His  pride,  envy,  and  revenge, 
obstinacy,  despair,  and  impenitence,  'are  all  of . 
them  very  artfully  interwoven.  In  short,  his  first! 
speech  is  a  complication  of  all  those  passions 
which  discover  themselves  separately  in  several 
other  of  his  speeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole 
part  of  this  great  enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with 
such  incidents,  as  are  very  apt  to  raise  and  terrify 
the  reader's  imagination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the 
book  now  before  us,  is  his  being  the  first  that 
awakens  out  of  the  general  trance,  with  his  pos- 
ture on  the  burning  lake;  his  rising  from  it,  and 
the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear : 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  bis  nearest  mate, 
With  head  np-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blos'd,  his  other  ptrts  bedde 
Prone  on  the  flood  extended  long  and  large, 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  fhim  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  earh  hand  the  flames 
Driv'n  backward  slope  their  pointing  spires,  aad  rcXPd 
In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale, 
nien,  with  expanded  wings  be  steers  his  flight 
Al<^  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 
That  felt  unusual  weight 

Ills  ponderous  shield, 

Ktbereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast;  the  broad drcumfisrsnoe 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whoee  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artists  view 
At  ev'ning  fh>m  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear  (to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 


Hewn  on  Korwefdan  bills  to  be  the 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand) 
He  walk'd  with,  to  supjiort  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl 

To  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the  fallen 

angels  that  lay  plunged  and  stupified  in  the  aea 

of  fire: 

He  eall'd  so  loud,  that  aU  tha  hollow  dttp 
Of  iMsll  xMOonded. 
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But  ihien  is  no  single  passsse  in  the  vhole 
poem  worked  up  to  a  ereater  subliinitj,  than  that 
wherein  his  person  is  described  in  tlioM  celebrated 
lines: 


-Ha  above  the  rent 


In  sliape  find  gerture  proudly  endnenti 
Stood  like  a  tower,  etc. 

His  sentiments  are  everj  way  answerable  to  his 
character,  and  suiuble  to  a  created  being  of  the 
most  exalted  and  most  depraved  nature.  Such  is 
that  in  which  he  takes  possession  of  his  place  of 
torments : 


-Ilail,  horroni  haU, 


Inftrnal  world !  and  thou,  proftmndest  hell, 
llaceiTe  thy  new  posseaeor,  one  who  brioii^ 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 

And  afterward : 


Here  at  least 


We  shall  be  free!  th'  Almlffhty  hath  not  built 

Here  for  his  odtt ;  will  not  drlTe  ua  hence: 

Here  we  may  nifn  sooure;  and  In  my  choice 

To  wigD  is  worth  ambition,  tiiough  in  hell ; 

Jtotter  to  reign  in  boll,  than  servo  in  heav'n. 
I 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  enraged 
spirit  titters  in  other  places  of  the  poem,  the 
author  has  taken  care  to  introduce  none  that  is  not 
big  with  absurdity,  and  incapable  of  shocking  a 
rcUgious  reader;  Yiis  words,  as  the  poet  himself 
describes  them,  bi>aring  only  a  "  semblance  of 
worth,  not  substance."  He  is,  likewise,  with 
sreat  art  descril>ed  as  owning  his  adversary  to  be 
Almighty.  Wlialever  perverse  interpretation  he 
pats  on  the  justice,  mercy,  and  other  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Jk'ing,  he  frequently  confesses  his 
omnipotence,  that  beinir  the  porUTtion  he  was 
forced  to  allow  him,  and  the'  only  consideration 
which  could  support  his  pride  under  the  shame  of 
his  defeat. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumstance 
of  his  bursting  out  into  tears,  upon  his  survey 
of  those  innumerable  spirits  whom  he  had  in- 
volved in  the  same  guilt  and  ruin  with  himself; 

lie  now  prepar'd 

To  speak :  whontat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
Fn)m  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  round 
Withull  his  poors:  AttenliDU  held  them  muto. 
Thrire  hn  essay'd,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  soom, 
Tears,  such  as  angels  wt«p,  burst  forth 

The  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abundance  of 
learning  in  it,  and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  poetry, 
which  rist^s  in  a  great  measure  from  its  describing 
the  places  where  thej  were  worshiped,  by  those 
beautiful  marks  of  rivers  so  frequent  among  the 
ancient  pouts.  The  autlior  had,  doubtless,  in  this 
place  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list 
of  warriors,  in  his  view.  The  characters  of  Mo- 
loch and  Belial  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for 
their  respective  6})eeches  and  behavior  in  the  Bi>c- 
ond  and  sixth  books.  The  account  of  Thammus 
is  finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  what  we  read 
among  the  ancients  of  the  worship  which  ^  was 
paid  to  that  idol; 


-Thammuz  came  next  behind. 


AVhoee  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allurM 
The  Syrian  dnnuvls  to  lament  his  fiite 
In  am'ruus  ditties  all  a  summor's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonin  fh>m  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammui  yearly  wounded:  the  lore  tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughter  with  like  heat, 
'WhoM  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Eiekiel  saw;  wiien,  by  the  Tislon  led. 
His  eyes  sunrey'd  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  Ulenated  Judah 


^Thb  quotation  firom  Milton,  and  the  paragraph  inuMdI- 
■lely  followiac  it  wars  not  1b  the  flnt  pubUcatSonoT  this  paper 
k&foUo. 


Tne  reader  will  pardon  ma  if  I  insni  as  a  noia 
on  this  beautiful  passagn,  the  account  men  us  by 
the  late  ingenious  Mr.  iCaandrell  of  uis  ancient 
piece  of  worship,  and  probably  the  first  occasion 
of  such  a  superstition.  "  We  came  to  a  fair  lam 
river;  doubtless  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  as  fa- 
mous for  the  idolatrous  rites  performed  here  in  la- 
mentation of  Adonis.  We  had  the  fortuoe  to  see 
what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  that 
opinion  which  Lucian  relates  concerning  this 
river,  vis:  That  this  stream,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  especially  about  the  feast  of  Adonis,  is 
of  a  bloody  color;  which  the  heathens  looked 
upon  as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  sympathy  in 
the  river  for  tlie  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed 
by  a  wild  boar  in  the  mountains,  out  of  which 
this  stream  rises.  Something  like  this  we  saw  ac- 
tually come  to  pass;  for  the  water  was  stained  to 
a  surprising  redness:  and,  as  we  observed  in  tra- 
veling, had  discolored  the  sea  a  great  way  into  a 
reddish  hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by  a  sort  of 
minium,  or  red  earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the 
violence  of  the  rain,  and  not  by  any  stain  from 
Adonis's  blood." 

The  passage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining  the 
manner  now  spirits  transform  themselves  by  eon-, 
traction  or  enlargement  of  tlieir  dimensions,  is  in- 1 
troduced  with  great  judgment,  to  make  way  for^ 
several  surprising  accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  \ 
poem.    There  follows  one  at  the  very  end  of  the 
first  book,  which  is  what  tlie  French  critics  call  - 
marvelous,  but  at  tlie  same  time  probable,  by  rea- 
son of  the  passage  last  mentioned.     As  soon  as  tha 
infernal  palace  is  finished,  we  are  told  the  mnlli- 
tude  ana  rabble  of  spirits  immediately  shrunk 
themselves  into  a  smalt  compass,  that  there  niitfhfc 
be  room  for  such  a  numberless  assembly  in  this 
capacious  hall.    But  it  is  the  pool's  refinement 
upon  this  thought  which  I  most  admire,  and  which 
indeed  is  very  noble  in  itself.    For  he  tells  us, 
that  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  among  the  fallen 
spirits  contracted  Xheiif  forms,  those  of  the  first 
rank  and  dignity  still  preserved  their  natural  di- 
mensions: 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  imalleat  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large, 
Thouf^  without  number,  still  amklst  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court.    But  far  within. 
And  in  their  own  dimenikma  like  themselTia, 
The  great  seraphic  lords  and  diembim 
In  flloee  recess  and  secret  condaTe  sat» 
A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  saat% 
Frequent  and  full 

The  character  of  Mammon,  and  the  deaoription 
of  the  Pandnmonium,  are  full  of  beauties. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the  first  book 
wonderfully  poetical,  and  instancea  of  that  sab- 
lime  genius  so  peculiar  to  the  author.  Such  it 
the  description  of  Asazers  stature,  and  the  infe^ 
nal  standard  which  he  unfurls:  as  also  of  that 
ghastly  light  by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one 
another  in  their  place  of  torments : 

The  seat  of  desolation,  toU  of  light. 

Save  what  the  gllmm'ring  of  tbon  nvid  flamn 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful-^— 

The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  fidlen  angek 
when  drawn  up  in  battle  array : 

Hie  universal  host  up  sent 

A  shout  that  tore  hell's  oonoare,  and  hevond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  NighL 

The  review,  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  la 
fomal  army: 


He  through  the  armed  fflis 


Delta  bis  aaipariiiioU  tf,  and 
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B*  nk*i  and  to  taalbna  Ui  wndi  out  flaw 
UUIIhu  of  flmmju  nrord*!  dztvo  truat  lb*  tfalclu 
Of  Digbtj  eheiubGD:  Cha  mklu  blua 

Tlie  ladden  prodoction  of  Uie  Fuid«monIuiii : 


of  Mfh  [M«m,  M  to  gin  llieir  worki  u  agreeabh 
Tarieiy,  Uieir  epiiodea  are  so  mui;  dhort  fableiy 
Bud  their  eimilea  bo  mmj  shoit  epiBode*;  los, 
vhich  you  ma;  add,  if  you  please,  ihU  their  mats-  \ 
phiira  ere  bo  many  abort  siniilea.  If  the  readtf  ^ 
eonBiders  the  campBTiBonB  in  the  first  book  of  Mil- 
Ion,  of  tbe  BUD  in  an  eclipse,  of  (he  Bleeping  lei-i' 
athan,  of  the  bees  Bwanaiug  about  their  hjve,  of 
the  fairy  dance,  in  the  viev  vherein  I  have  hera 
placed  tbcm,  lie  will  euilj  discover  Ihe  gnat 
WutieB  that  are  in  «»eh  of  U)o«e  pass«ges.~^ 


n  mt  of  tb«  asrtb  a  IWbrlc  bqgv 


at  Irf  BDbUi*  M-j,      ^ 

-.  ^ — 17  Uippa  sod  UbcIiu  CTemto,*  M 
With  Niphttai  ud  Aii^lD%  jMdad  light 
Am  boat  >  I^J. 

There  are  also  aeveral  noble  Bimitea  and  allu- 
kiona  in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost.  And  here 
1  mnit  obserre,  that  when  Milton  alludsH  either  to 
Uunn  or  pprsoiia,  he  never  quits  hie  ainiile  ontil 
it  rises  to  some  very  great  idea,  which  is  ofteh 
Ibnign  to  IJie  occasion  that  gave  birth  to  il.  Tbtf 
tUfmhlnnrn  does  not.  perhaps,  last  shore  a  line 
or  two,  but  the  poet  ruus  on  with  the  hint  until 
ha  kaa  raised  out  of  it  some  glorinns  image  or 
Motiment,  proper  to  inflame  the  mind  of  tbe  reader, 
•nd  to  give  it  that  sublime  kind  of  entertain- 
ment which  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic 
poem.  Those  who  sre  accjiiaintcd  with  Homer's 
and  Virgil's  way  of  writing,  cannot  but  be 
(IJeafied  with  this  kind  of  structure  in   Milton' 


Hilitudes 


1  a 


I   the 


ular  0 


tnt  Biirp 


head,  because  ignorant  readers,  who  have  formvd 
liwir  taste  upon  Ihe  quaint  similes  and  little  turns 
«f  wit,  which  are  so  much  iii  vojfue  among  modern 
pMta,  enniiut  relish  thuii!  beauties,  which  are  of  a 
Buch  higher  nature,  and  are  then-fore  apt  to  cen- 
"'"lon's  comparisons,  in  which  iitey  do  not 
Burprisiu);  poinla  of  likeness.  Uonhieur 
wai  a  mau  of  this  vitiated  rclinh,  and  fur 
lliat  very  reason  has  endeavored  to  turn  into  ridi- 
cule seviTol  of  Homer's  isimililudeK,  which  lie 
tails  "  eoMpantiaant  a  Umgttt  furue,"  "  lung'tailed 
compariiHin>i."  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  on  the 
fim  book  of  Milturi  with  the  answer  which  Uoii- 
•ietir  Boileau  makes  to  Perniuh  on  Wxyt  occasion  : 
"CoiupariKonB,"sayB  he."  iuudt-n  and  cpict  pa<-tn<<, 
are  not  introduced  only  to  illustrate  and  enibidliiih 
the  discourse,  but  to  amuse  anil  relax  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  by  frequently  disengaging  him  from' 
tDB  painful  an  attention  to  Ihe  priiicipiil  subject, 
•ltd  Djr  leading  him  into  ulher  agreeuble  iinagex. 
Homer,  says  he,  excelled  in  this  particular,  whose 
EMDpatisuns  alioiind  wilh  such  iNiagrs  uf  nature 
as  are  proper  to  relieve  and  iliverKtfy  his  subjects. 
He  continually  inetrucls  the  reader,  aiid>  mukes 
him  take  uolice,  even  in  objects  which  are  every 
4*y  before  his  eyes,  of  such  circnmNla tiers  as  hi- 
■bould  nut  otherwise  have  oliscrved.  To  tliis  he 
adds,  as  a  maxim  univvrsally  acknowkilf^'d. 
"that  it  is  not  necessary  in  poetry  forlb^  points 
of  the  comparison  to  correspond  with  one  atiollii~ 
oirctl/.  but  that  a  general  resemblance  is  sufl. 
tirnt,  and  that  too  much  nicety  in  this  p.yticular 
•amn  of  the  rhetorician  and  epigrammatist. 

In  abort,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Uomcr. 
Tiigil,  and  Hilton,  a*  the  great  fable  is  the  soul 
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TalmuiUtTa^atoBco  aipltnr  ifuL 
A  latant  fire  prvT*  on  hb  ftroiih  yiiiai. 
Tb*  eircumatanees  of  my  correspondent,  whoM 
tier  I  now  iuaert,  are  so  frequent,  that  I  cannol 
ant  compassion  so  much  as  to  forbear  laying  it 
!fore  the  town.  There  is  something  so  mean 
and  inhuman  in  a  direct  Smithfield  bargain  for 
children,  that  if  this  lover  carries  his  point,  and 
observes  tlie  rules  he  pretends  to  follow,  1  do  not 
only  wish  him  success,  but  also  that  il  may  ant- 
others  to  follow  his  example.  I  know  not 
notive  relating  to  this  life  which  could  pro- 
duce BO  many  honorahte  and  worthy  actions,  m 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  voman  of  merit.  There 
would  ten  thousand  ways  of  industry  and  honett 
ambition  be  pursued  by  young  men,  who  bcticTed 
tliat  tbe  persons  admired  had  value  enough  for 
llieir  passion  to  attend  the  event  of  their  good 
.11  all  their  spplicationa,  iti  order  to  make 
their  circumilances  fall  in  with  the  duties  ibey 
o  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  conn- 

a.  All  Uie&e  relations  a  man  should  think  of 
o  intends  10  j^  into  tbe  state  of  marriage,  and 
expects  tu  make  it  a  stale  of  plcssure  and  antja- 
factioD. 

"Mb.  SrcCTAioa. 

"  1  have  for  some  yeara  indulged  a  passion  for  a 
young  lady  of  age  and  quality  Buitable  to  my  own, 
but  very  much  superior  in  fortune.  It  is  the 
fashion  with  varcnts  (how  justly  1  loare  you  Vo 
judge)  to  maka  all  rcgarda  give  way  tn  the  ar- 
ticle of  wealth.  From  this  one  coiiside ration 
il  is,  that  1  have  concealed  the  ardent  love  I 
liave  fur  her;  but  1  am  licbolden  10  ihe  force  of 
my  love  for  many  advantages  which  I  reaped  from 
it  loRurd  the  better  conduct  of  my  life.  A  certain 
cumptaceiicy  to  all  the  world,  a  strong  desire  to 
oblige  wherever  it  lay  iu  my  power,  and  a  cir- 
cumspect behavior  in  all  my  words  and  actions, 
have  rendeied  me  more  particularly  acceptable  to 
all  my  rriendH  and  acquaintance.  Love  has  had 
the  same  good  effect  upon  my  fortune,  and  1  have 
incrra.ivil  in  riches,  iu  proporlion  10  my  advance- 
ment in  tliuse  arts  whicLi  make  a  man  agreeable 
and  aiiiiuble.    There  is  a  certain  synijNuLy  which 

that  it  is  1  who  wrote  Ihix  for  her  reading,  if  yon 
will  plfobe  (o  inE«rt  it.  1'lieie  is  not  a  diiwtirighl 
enmity,  but  a  great  coldness  between  our  parents; 
so  Ihut  if  either  of  us  declared  any   kind  senti- 

fur  each  oilier,  her  friends  would  be  veiy 

-.J  ..  jg^  jjj  obligation  upon  our  family. 


backward  \t. 

aiidr 
delio 


1  hers.     Under 


.  ith  safety.  1  have  no  reason  to  fancy  my  mis- 
tress has  any  regard  for  me,  but  fnim  a  very  dia- 
interested  value  which  1  have  fur  her.  If  from 
any  hint  iu  any  future  paper  of  youn  she  girM 
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■hall  Bannoaot  all  otber  difficalU«a;  and  inspired 
bj  ao  noble  a  motive  for  the  care  of  my  fortune, 
aa  the  belief  she  i«  to  be  ooncemed  in  it,  I  will 
Bot  desfMur  of  reoeiTing  her  one  day  from  her 
iather'a  own  hand. 

"lam,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient*  humble  Serrant, 

••  CLTTAKDKa." 


I* 


ti 


To  HIB  WoaSBXP  TBI  SPECTATOa, 


"The  humble  petition  of  Anthony  Title-page, 
stationer,  in  the  center  of  Li ncoln's-inn -fields. 

"Showeth, 

"  That  your  petitioner  and  his  forefathers,  have 
been  sellers  of  Dooks  for  time  immemorial:  that 
your  petitioner's  ancestor,  Crouchback  Title-paee, 
was  Uie  first  of  that  vocation  in  Britaid;  who 
keeping  his  station  (in  fair  weather)  at  the  comer 
«f  Lotnbury,  was,  by  way  of  eniinency,  called 
'  The  Stationer/  a  name  which  from  him  all  suc- 
aeeding  bookicUers  have  afiected  to  bear:  that  the 
itation  of  your  petitioner  and  liis  father  has  been 
in  the  ]^ace  of  nis  present  settlement  ever  since 
that  square  has  been  built:  that  your  petitioner 
has  formerly  had  the  honor  of  your  worship's 
•astom,  and  hopes  you  never  had  reason  to  com- 
|dain  of  your  pennyworths :  that  particularly  he 
•old  you  your  first  Lilly's  Grammar,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  a  Wit's  Commonwealth,  almost  as  good 
aa  new :  moreover,  that  your  first  rudi mental 
•Mays  in  spcctatorship  were  made  in  your  peti- 
tioner's shop,  where  you  often  practiced  for  hours 
toffether,  sometimes  on  the  htlle  hieroglyphics 
aiUier  gilt,  silvered,  or  plain,  which  the  h^ptian 
woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  shop  had  wroujj^ht 
in  gingerbread,  and  sometimes  on  the  English 
youths  who  in  sundry  places  there  were  f*xer- 
eising  themselves  in  the  traditional  sports  of  the 
field. 

"  From  these  considerations  it  is;  that  your  pe- 
titioner is  encouraged  to  apply  himself  to  you, 
and  to  proceed  humbly  to  acquaint  your  worsnip, 
that  he  has  certain  intelligence  that  you  receive 

Seat  numbers  of  defamatory  letters  designed  by 
eir  authors  to  be  published,  which  you  throw 
aside  and  totally  neglect :  Your  petitioner  there- 
fore prays,  that  you  will  please  to  bestow  on  him 
those  refuse  letters,  and  he  hopes  by  printing 
them  to  get  a  more  plentiful  provision  for  his 
fkmily;  or,  at  the  worst,  he  may  be  allowed  to 
aell  tnem  by  the  pound  weight  to  his  good  cus- 
tomers the  pastry-cooks  of  London  and  West- 
Biinster. 

"And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  pray,"  etc. 

"To  THE  Spectator. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Bartholomew  Ladylove, 
of  Round-court,  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  neigh- 
bors. 

"Showeth, 

"  That  your  petitioners  have,  with  great  indus- 
tnr  and  application,  arrived  at  the  most  exact  art 
of  invitation  or  entreaty:  that  by  a  best*eching  air 
and  persuasive  address,  they  have  for  many  years 
last  past  peaceabl^r  drawn  in  every  tenth  passen- 
ger, whetner  they  intended  or  not  to  call  at  their 
ahops,  to  come  in  and  buy;  and  from  that  softness 
of  behavior  have  arrived  among  tradesmen  at  the 
gentle  appellation  of  '  The  Fawnera.' 

"  That  there  have  of  late  set  up  among  us  cer- 
tain perw>na  from  Monmouth  street  and  Long-lane, 
vho  by  the  atrength  of  their  arms,  and  loudnesa 


of  their  throats,  draw  off  the  regard  of  all  paa- 
sengers  from  your  said  petitioners ;  from  which 
violence  they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
'The  Worriers.' 

"  That  while  your  petitioners  stand  ready  to  re- 
ceive passengers  with  a  submissive  bow,  and 
repeat  with  a  gentle  voice, '  ladies,  what  do  you 
want?  pray  look  in  hers;'  the  worriers  reach  out 
their  hands  at  pistol-shot,  and  seise  the  customers 
at  anus'  length. 

"  That  while  the  fawners  strain  and  relax  the 
muscles  of  their  faces,  in  making  a  distinction  be* 
tween  a  spinster  in  a  colored  scarf  and  a  hand- 
maid in  a  straw  hat,  the  worriefs  use  the  aame 
rouehness  to  both,  and  prevail  u|>on  the  easiness 
of  Uie  passengers,  to  the  impoverishment  of  your 
petitioners. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  pray, 
that  the  worriers  may  not  be  permitted  to  inhabit 
the  politer  parts  of  the  town;  and  that  Round- 
court  may  remain  a  receptacle  for  buyers  of  a 
more  soft  education. 

"And  your  Petitioners,"  etc 

*«*  The  petition  of  the  New-exchange,  concen- 
ing  the  arts  of  buyine  and  selling,  and  particn^ 
lany  valuing  gooHdis,  dv  the  complexion  of  tho 
seller,  will  be  considered  on  another  occasion^— T. 
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Nod  tali  siuUllo,  nee  dtfenaorltni*  tatSs 
Tempofl  egeti Vno.  JSs^  il,  62L 

Theio  tlmM  want  oUkor  aUs^^DaTMor. 

Oim  late  new8piq)ers  being  full  of  the  pnned 
now  on  foot  in  tne  court  of  France  for  establish- 
ing apolitical  academy,  and  I  myself  having  re- 
ceived letters  from  several  virtuosos  amonc  ny 
foreign  correspondents,  which  ^ive  some  light 
into  that  aifair,  I  intend  to  make  it  the  sul^t  of 
this  day's  speculation.    A  general  account  of  thia 

{project  may  be  met  with  in  the  Daily  Courant  of 
ast  Friday,  in  the  following  woras,  translated 
from  the  Gazette  of  Amsterdam : 

Parts,  February  12.    "  It  is  confirmed,  that  the 
King  has  resolved  to  establish  a  new  academy  lor 
politics,  of  which  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  minister 
and  secretary  of  state,  is  to  be  protector.    Six 
academicians  are  to  be  chosen,  endowed  with  pro- 
per talents,  for  beginning  to  form  this  academy, 
into  which  no  person   is  to  be  admitted  under 
twenty-five  years  of  see:  they  muat  likewise  hAre 
each  an  estate  of  two  thousand  livres  a  year,  either 
in  possession,  or  to  come  to  them  by  inheritanee. 
The  King  will  allow  to  each  a  pension  of  a  than 
saad  livres.    They  are  likewise  to  have  able  mas- 
ters to  teach  them  the  necessary  sciences,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  all  the  treaties  of  peace,  alliaBce^ 
and  others,  which  have  been  made  m  sevend  agef 
past.    These  members  are  to  meet  twice  a   week 
at  the  Louvre.     From  this  seminary  are  to  be 
chosen  secretaries  to  embassies,  who  by  degiMi 
may  advance  to  higher  employments."    . 

Cardinal  Richelieu's  politics  made  Franca  thf 
terror  of  Europe.  The  statesmen  who  have  ff- 
peared  in  that  nation  of  late  years  have,  on  tai 
contrary,  rendered  it  either  the  pity  or  cuntSDpt 
of  its  neighbors.  The  cardinal  erected  tut 
famous  academy  which  has  carried  all  the  puti 
of  polite  learning  to  the  fj^rcatest  height.  Hii 
chief  design  in  that  institution  was  to  divert  the 
men  of  genius  from  meddling  with  polities,  a  pm* 
vince  in  which  he  did  not  cai^  to  fiave  any  mm 
else  interfere  with  him.  On  thr  ooatrsry,  thi 
Marquis  de  Torcy  seems  resolved  to  maks 
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TDiiiiff  men  in  France  as  wise  as  himself,  and  is 
therefore  taken  up  at  present  in  establishing  a 
Daraery  of  statesmen. 

Some  private  letters  add,  that  there  will  also  be 
erected  a  seminary  of  petticoat  politicians,  who 
are  to  be  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  to  be  dispatched  into  foreign 
courts  upon  any  emergencies  of  state:  but  as  tLe 
news  of  this  last  project  has  not  been  yet  confirm- 
ed, I  shall  take  uo  further  notice  of  it. 

Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtless  remember 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  which 
had  been  carried  on  so  successfully  by  the  enemy, 
their  generals  w^re  many  of  them  transformed  into 
ambassadors;  but  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
commanded  in  the  present  war,  has  it  seems, 
brought  so  little  honor  and  advantage  to  their 
sreat  monarch,  that  he  Is  resolved  to  trust  his  af- 
laira  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  those  military  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  academy  very 
much  deserve  our  attention.  The  students  are  to 
hare  in  possession  or  reversion,  an  estate  of  two 
thonsana  French  livres  per  annum,  which,  as  the 
preaent  exchange  runs,  will  amount  to  at  least  one 
aandred  and  twenty -six  pounds  English.  This, 
irith  the  royal  allowance  of  a  thousand  livres, 
▼ill  enable  tnem  to  find  themselves  in  coffee  and 
aooff;  not  to  mention  newspapers,  pens  and  ink, 
wax  and  wafers,  with  the  like  necessaries  for 
politicians. 

A  man  must  be  at  least  five-and-twenty  before 
ha  can  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  aca- 
demy, though  there  is  no  question  but  many 
Eive  persons  of  a  much  more  advanced  a^e,  who 
ve  been  constant  readers  of  the  Paris  Gazette, 
will  be  glad  to  be^in  the  world  anew,  and  enter 
themselves  upon  this  list  of  politicians. 

The  society  of  these  hopeful  young  gentlemen 
is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  six  professors,  who, 
it  aeema,  are  to  be  speculative  statesmen,  and 
drawn  out  of  the  body  of  the  royal  academy. 
These  six  wise  roasters,  according  to  my  private 
letters,  are  to  have  the  following  parts  allotted  to 
them. 

The  first  is  to  instruct  the  students  in  state 
iMerdemain;  as  how  to  take  off  the  impression 
oTa  leal,  to  split  a  wafer,  to  open  a  letter,  to  fold 
it  up  again,  with  other  the  like  ingenious  feats  of 
dexterity  and  art.  When  the  students  have  ac- 
eomplibtied  themselves  in  this  part  of  their  pro- 
fession, they  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
their  lecona  instructor,  who  is  a  kind  of  posture- 


^  This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judi- 
donsly,  to  afarug  up  their  sliouldcrs  in  a  dubious 
•sse,  to  connive  with  either  eye,  and  in  a  word, 
the  whole  practice  of  political  grimace. 

The  third  is  a  Kort  uf  language-master,  who  is 
te  instruct  them  in  a  style  proper  for  a  minister 
In  his  ordinary  diticourse.  And  to  the  end  that 
this  coUeee  of  statosmen  may  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed in  the  political  style,  they  are  to  make  use 
of  it  in  their  common  conversations,  before  they 
■re  employed  either  in  foreign  or  doinestic  affairs. 
If  one  of  them  ask:*  another  what  o'clock  it  is,  tlie 
OClier  is  to  answer  him  indirectly,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  turn  oflf  the  question.  If  fie  is  desired  to 
clunge  a  louisd'or,  ne  must  beg  time  to  consider 
sC  it.  If  it  be  inquired  of  him  whether  the  King 
ii  St  Veriiaillcs  or  Marly,  he  must  answer  in  a 
whisper.  If  he  be  asked  the  news  of  the  la.<(t  Gu- 
Mtle,  or  the  Hubject  of  a  proclamation,  lie  is  to 
npij  tliat  he  has  not  yet  read  it;  or  if  he  does  not 
mn  for  explaining  himself  so  far,  he  needs  only 
ixKw  up  Ills  brow  in  wrinkles,  or  elevate  the  left 
■hottlder. 


The  fourth  professor  is  to  teach  the  whole  art 
of  political  characters  and  hieroglyphics;  and  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  perfect  also  in  tliis  prac- 
tice, they  are  not  to  send  a  note  to  one  another 
(though  it  be  but  to  borrow  a  Tacitus  or  a  Msclii- 
avel)  which  is  not  written  in  cipher. 

Their  fifth  professor,  it  is  thought,  will  be 
chosen  out  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and  is  to  be 
well  read  in  the  controversies  of  probable  doc- 
trines, mental  reservation,  and  the  rights  of  prin- 
ces. This  learned  man  is  to  instruct  them  in  the 
grammar,  syntax,  and  construing  part  of  Treaty 
Latin;  how  to  distinji^uish  between  the  spirit  and 
the  letter,  and  likewise  demonstrate  how  the  same 
form  of  words  may  lay  an  obligation  upon  any 
prince  in  Europe,  cfifierent  from  that  whicn  it  lays 
upon  his  most  Christian  Majesty.  He  is  likewise 
to  teach  them  the  art  of  finding  flaws,  loop-holes, 
and  evasions  in  the  most  solemn  compacts,  and 
particularly  a  great  rabbinical  secret,  revived  of 
late  years  by  the  fraternity  of  Jesuits,  namely, 
that  contradictory  interpretations  of  the  same  arti- 
cle may  both  of  them  be  true  and  valid. 

When  our  statesmen  are  snfiiciently  improved 
by  these  several  instructors,  they  are  to  recelTS 
their  last  polishing  from  one  who  is  to  act  among 
them  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  This  gentle- 
roan  is  to  ffive  them  lectures  upon  the  important 
points  of  Uie  elbow-chair  and  the  stair-head,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  different  situations  of  the 
right  hand,  and  to  furnish  them  with  bows  and 
inclinations  of  all  sizes,  measures,  and  propor- 
tions. In  short,  this  professor  is  to  give  the  soci- 
ety their  stiffening,  and  infuse  into  meir  manners 
that  beautiful  political  starch,  which  may  qualify 
them  for  levees,  conferences,  visits,  and  make 
them  shine  in  what  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  look 
upon  as  trifles. 

1  have  not  yet  heard  any  further  particulars, 
which  arc  to  be  observed  in  this  society  of  un- 
fledsed  statesmen;  but  I  must  confess,  hacf  I  a  son 
of  five-and-twenty,  that  should  take  it  into  his 
head  at  that  age  to  set  up  for  a  politician.  I  think 
I  should  go  near  to  disinherit  him  for  a  blockhead. 
I^ide,  I  should  be  apprehensive  lest  the  same 
arts  which  are  to  enable  nim  to  negotiate  between 
potentates,  mighjL  a  little  infect  his  ordinary  beha- 
vior between  man  and  man.  There  is  no  qiiestion 
but  these  young  Machiavcls  will  in  a  little  time 
turn  their  college  upside  down  with  plots  and 
stratagems,  and  lay  as  many  schemes  to  circum- 
vent one  another  in  a  frog  or  a  salad,  as  they  may 
liereafter  put  in  practice  to  overreach  a  neighbor- 
ing prince  or  state. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though  they  pun- 
ished theft  in  the  young  men  when  it  was  disco- 
vered, looked  upon  it  as  honorable  if  it  succeeded. 
Provided  the  conveyance  was  clean  and  unsus- 
pected, a  youth  mignt  afterward  boast  of  it.  This, 
say  the  hrstorians,  was  to  keep  tliem  sharp,  and 
to  hinder  them  from  being  imposed  up<m,  either 
in  their  public  or  private  negotiations.  Whether 
any  such  relaxations  of  morality,  such  little  Jf imp 
d'esprit,  ou^ht  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  intended 
seminary  of  politicians,  I  shall  leave  to  the  wis- 
dom of  their  founder. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  fair  warning  given 
us  by  this  douphty  body  of  statesmen:  and  as 
Sylla  saw  many  Mariuses  in  Ciesar,  so  I  think  we 
may  discover  many  Torcys  in  this  college  of  aca- 
demicians. Wliatever  we  think  of  ourselves,  I 
am  afraid  neither  our  Smyrna  nor  St.  James's  will 
be  a  match  for  it.  Our  coffee-houses  are,  indeed, 
very  good  institutions;  but  whether  or  no  these 
our  British  schools  of  politics  may  furnish  out  as 
able  envoys  and  secretaries  as  an  academy  that  is 
set  apart  tor  that  purpose  will  deserve  our  serious 
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consideration,  especially  if  we  remember  that  our 
country  is  more  lamous  for  producing  men  of  in- 
tegritv  than  statesmen;  and  that,  <in  the  contrary. 
Frencli  truth  and  British  policy  make  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  nothiiiip:  as  the  Earl  of  Kochenler 
has  very  well  obHerveu  in  his  admirable  poem  upon 
that  barren  subject. — L. 


Ko.  306."     WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  20,  1711-12. 


fbnna,  ut  bo  tibi  noinper 
lupuUst? Jl-v.,  ti»t.  Ti,  177. 

Whmt  beanty,  or  what  rhaKtity,  can  bear 
V*t  Kivftt  a  )inro,  if  ftaU'ly  and  Mvere 
tSlm  Htill  iaBulur— liEYOKX. 

"  Ha.  SpKrTATOR, 

"  I  wKiTK  this  to  communicate  to  you  a  misfor- 
tune which  frequently  happens,  and  therefore  de- 
serveN  a  conKoIalory  di.'>coursc  on  the  Kubj(>ct.  I 
was  within  thist  half-year  in  the  possession  of  as 
mnch  l)eauty  and  as  many  lovers  as  any  youngs 
lady  in  En^^land.  But  my  admirers  have  left  me, 
ana  I  cannot  complain  of  tlieir  behavior.  I  have 
within  that  time  had  the  small -pox  :  and  this  face, 
which  (according;  to  many  amorous  epistles  which 
I  have  by  me)  was  the  seat  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  woman,  is  now  disfigured  wiih  scars.  It  goes 
to  the  very  soul  of  me  to  sjieak  what  I  really 
think  of  niy  face;  and  though  1  think  I  did  not 
overrate  my  bt^auty  while  I  had  it,  it  has  ex- 
tremely advanced  in  it«  value  with  me,  now  it  is 
lost.  There  is  one  circumstance  which  makes  my 
case  very  particular;  the  ugliest  fellow  that  ever 
pretended  to  me,  was  and  is  most  in  my  favor,  and 
no  treats  me  at  present  the  most  unreasonably.  If 
you  could  make  him  retuni  an  obligation  which  he 
owes  me,  in  liking  a  person  that  is  not  amiable.  But 
there  is.  1  fear,  no  possibility  of  making  passion 
move  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  gratitude.  But  say 
what  you  can  to  one  who  has  surviveil  herself, 
and  knows  not  how  to  act  in  a  now  biung.  My 
lovers  are  at  the  feet  of  my  rivals,  my  rivals  are 
every  «lay  bewailing  me,  and  I  cannot  enioy  what 
I  am,  by  reason  of  the  distracting  reflection  upon 
what  I  was.  Consider  the  woman  1  was  did  not 
die  of  old  age,  but  1  was  taken  off  in  the  prime  of 
Youth,  and  according  to  the  course  of  nature  may 
nave  forty  years  afu?r-life  to  come.  1  have  nothing 
uf  myself  left  which  I  like,  but  that 

"  1  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  Parthenibba." 

When  Louis  of  France  had  lost  the  battle  of 
Rami  lies,  the  addresses  to  him  at  that  time  were 
full  of  his  fortitude,  and  they  turned  his  misfor- 
tune to  his  glory;  in  that,  during  his  prosperity, 
he  could  never  liave  manifested  his  heroic  con- 
stancy under  distresses,  and  so  the  world  had  lost 
the  most  eminent  part  of  his  character.  Parthe- 
nissa's  condition  gives  her  the  same  opportunity: 
and  to  resign  conquests  is  a  task  as  dithcult  in  a 
beauty  as  a  hero.  In  the  very  entrance  upon  this 
work  she  must  burn  all  her  love-letters;  or  since 
she  is  so  candid  as  not  to  call  her  lovers,  who  fol- 
low h(!r  no  longer,  unfaithful,  it  would  be  a  very 
ffood  beginninsf  of  a  new  life  from  that  of  a 
Dcauty,  to  sena  them  back  to  those  who  wrote 
them,  with  this  honest  inscription,  "  Articles  of  a 
marriage  treaty  broken  off  by  the  small-pox."  I 
have  known  but  one  instance  where  a  matter  of 
this  kind  went  on  after  a  like  misfortune,  where 
the  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  spirit,  wrote  this 
hillet  to  her  lover: — 


"Sib. 

"If  you  flattered  me  before  I  had  this  isrrifaM 
malady,  pray  come  and  see  me  now:  but  if  yoa 
sincerely  liked  me,  stay  away,  for  I  am  not  the 
same 

"  CkttixxA." 

The  lover  thoui;1it  there  was  something  m 
sprightly  in  her  behavior,  that  he  answered : 

"  Madam, 

"  I  am  not  obliged  since  you  are  not  the  sams 
woman,  to  let  you  know  whether  I  flattered  you  or 
not;  but  I  assure  you  I  do  not,  when  I  tell  you  I 
now  like  y(»u  alM>ve  all  your  sex.  and  hope  yon 
will  Ix^ar  what  may  liefall  me  when  we  are  botli 
one,  as  well  as  you  do  what  happens  to  yourself 
now  you  are  single;  therefore  I  am  ready  to  take 
such  a  spirit  for  my  companion  as  soon  as  you 
I  })lcase. 

"  Amilcab." 

If  Parthenissa  can  now  possess  her  own  mind 
and  think  as  little  of  her  lieauty  as  sho  ought  to 
have  done  when  she  had  it,  there  will  be  no  great 
diminution  of  her  charms;  and  if  she  was  foi^ 
merly  affected  too  much  with  them,  an  easy  behtr 
vior  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of  them. 
Take  the  whole  sex  together,  and  you  find  thoit 
who  have  the  strongest  possession  of  men's  hearti 
are  not  eminent  for  their  beauty.  You  see  it  often 
happiMi  that  those  wh(»  engage  men  to  the  greatest 
violence,  are  such  as  those  who  arc  strangers  to 
them  would  take  to  be  remarkably  def<*cuTe  for 
that  end.  The  fondest  lover  I  know.  Raid  to  ms 
one  day  in  a  crowd  of  women  at  an  entertainment 
of  music,  "  You  have  often  heard  me  talk  of  my 
beloved;  that  woman  there,"continuedhe,  smilinSj 
when  he  had  fixed  my  eye,  "  is  her  ver\'  picture. 
The  lady  ho  showed  me'was  by  much  tne  least  ie» 
markabte  for  b<'autv  of  any  in  the  wliule  assembly; 
but  having  my  curiosity  extremely  mi^«ed.  I  could 
not  keep  my  eyes  off  hiT.  Her  eyes  at  last  met 
mine,  and  with  a  sudden  surprise  »he  looked 
round  her  to  see  who  near  her  wa^  remarkably 
handsome  that  I  was  gazing  at.  I'liis  little  act 
explained  the  s<'cret.  Slie  did  not  understand  her- 
self for  the  object  of  love,  and  therefore  she  wao 
so.  The  lover  is  a  very  honest,  i)lain  man;  and 
what  charmed  him  was  a  person  tnat  goes  along 
with  him  in  the  cares  and  joys  of  life,  not  taken 
up  with  herself,  but  sincen.>ly  attentive,  with  a 
ready  and  cheerful  mind,  to  accompany  him  in 
either. 

I  can  tell  Parthenissa  for  her  comfort,  that  tht 
beauties,  Generally  speaking,  are  the  most  impsr 
tinent  and  disagreeaule  of  women.  An  apptKDl 
desire  of  adminition,  a  reflection  upon  their  ova 
merit,  and  a  precise  behavior  in  their  general  con 
duct,  arc  almost  inseparable  accidents  io  buautisi. 
All  you  obtain  of  them,  is  cranted  to  importanitv 
and  solicitation  for  what  di<i  not  deserve  so  mnoi 
of  your  time,  and  you  recover  from  the  possessiofl 
of  It  as  out  of  a  dream. 

You  are  a.shamed  of  the  vagaries  of  fancy  which 
so  strangely  misled  you,  and  your  admiration  of  a 
beauty,  nien*ly  as  such,  is  inconsistent  with  a  tol- 
erable reflection  upon  yourself.  The  cheerful 
good-humored  creatures,  into  whose  heads  it 
never  entered  that  they  could  make  any  man  u- 
happy,  are  the  persons  formed  for  making  moo 
happy.  There  is  Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig, 
raise  paste,  write  a  good  hand,  keep  au  acooon^ 
give  a  reasonable  answer,  and  do  as  she  is  hid; 
while  her  eldest  sister.  Madam  Martlia,  is  oat  of 
hamor,  has  the  spleen,  learns  by  reports  of  pooplf 
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of  Uglier  quality  nev  vays  of  being  aneasj  and 
diapleaaed;  and  this  happens  for  no  reason  in  the 
World,  but  that  poor  Liuuy  knows  she  has  no  sucli 
thing  as  a  certain  negligence  that  is  so  becoming; 
that  there  is  not  I  know  not  what  in  her  air;  and 
that  if  she  talks  like  a  fool,  there  is  no  one  will 
•ar*  "  Well !  1  know  not  what  it  is,  but  every- 
thing pleases  when  she  speaks  it." 

Aak  aiij  of  the  husbands  of  your  great  beauties. 
Bid  they  will  tell  you  that  they  hate  their  wives 
nine  hours  of  every  day  they  pass  together.  There 
it  such  a  particularity  forever  affected  by  them 
that  they  are  encumbered  with  their  charms  in  all 
they  say  or  do.  Tbey  pray  at  public  devotions  as 
they  are  beauties.  Tiiey  converse  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions as  they  are  beauties.  Ask  Belinda  what 
it  is  o'clock,  and  she  is  at  a  stand  whether  so 
mat  a  beauty  should  answer  you.  In  a  word,  I 
think,  in>»tead  of  offering  to  administer  consola- 
tion to  ParthenissA,  I  should  congratulate  her  me- 
tamorphosis; and  however  she  thinks  she  was  not 
the  least  insolent  in  the  prosperity  of  her  charms, 
■he  was  enough  so  to  find  she  may  make  herself  a 
much  more  agreeable  creature  in  her  present  ad- 
vanity.  The  endeavor  to  please  is  highly  promo- 
ted by  a  consciousness  that  the  approbation  of  tlie 
Donon  you  would  be  agreeable  to,  is  a  favor  you 
00  not  deserve;  for  in  tnis  case  assurance  of  suc- 
esei  is  the  most  certain  way  to  disappointment. 
Good -nature  will  always  supply  the  absence  of 
beonty,  but  beauty  cannot  long  supply  the  absence 
qC  good-nature. 

poeTsc&irr. 
"ManaM,  February  18. 

"I  have  yours  of  this  day,  wherein  you  twice 
bid  me  not  disoblige  you,  but  you  must  explain 
fMmelf  further,  before  I  know  what  to  do. 
"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

T.  "The  Sfectatob." 
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-Verute  diu,  qukl  ferre  rocnuent, 


Quid  Vftleant  humcrL 

HuR.,  Ars.  Poet.,  rer.  39. 

Often  try  Khat  weight  you  can  support. 
And  wh»t  your  shoulder*  are  too  weak  to  bear. 

KOdOOMMOX. 

I  AM  no  well  pleased  with  the  following  letter, 
that  I  am  in  Lopes  it  will  not  be  a  disagreeable 
praaent  to  the  public  :~ 

"Sn, 

••  Though  I  believe  none  of  your  readers  more 
tdmire  your  agreeable  manner  of  working  up 
Iriflea  than  myself,  yet  as  your  spectilaiiontt  arc 
Bov  swelling  into  volumes,  cind  will  in  all  proba- 
bility pass  <h>wn  to  future  a^es,  methinks  1  would 
have  no  Hingle  subj(>ct  in  tlicm,  wherein  the  gc- ' 
aeral  good  of  mankind  is  concerned,  left  unfi- 
fiitbed. 

**I  have  a  long  time  expected  with  great  impa- 
tienee  that  you  would  enlarge  upon  the  ordinary 
mbtak^'H  which  are  committed  in  the  education  of 
oar  children.  I  the  more  easily  flattered  myself 
that  you  would  one  time  or  other  resume  this  con- 
sideration, Ijecause  you  tell  us  that  your  I6dth 
Cper  was  only  composed  of  a  few  broken  hints  ; 
t  finding  myself  hitherto  disanpointed,  1  have 
vntured  to  send  you  my  own  tnoughts  on  tliis 
■abject. 

"  I  rcHMsmber  Pericles,  in  his  famous  oration  at 
fbe  fanersl  of  thosi*  Athenian  young  men  who  per- 
hfced  in  the  Saniian  expedition,  uas  a  thought 
fffy  much  celebrated  by  several  ancient  critics. 


namely,  that  the  loas  which  the  commonwealth 
suffer^  by  the  destruction  of  its  youth,  waa  like 
the  loss  which  the  year  would  suffer  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  spring.  The  prejudice  which  the 
public  sustains  from  a  wrong  education  of  child- 
ren, is  an  evil  of  the  same  nature,  as  it  in  a  man* 
ner  starves  posterity,  and  defrauds  our  country  of 
those  persons,  who,  with  due  care,  might  make 
an  eminent  figure  in  their  respective  posts  of  life. 

"1  have  seen  a  book  written  by  Juan  Huartea,  a 
Spanish  physician,  entitled  lUzamen  dc  Ingenioa, 
wuerein  ne lays  it  down  as  one  of  his  first  posi- 
tions, that  nothing  but  nature  can  qualify  a  man 
for  learning;  and  that  without  a  pro|)er  tempera- 
ment for  the  particular  art  or  science  whicn  he 
studies,  his  almost  pains  and  application,  assisted 
by  the  ablest  masters,  will  be  to  no  purpose. 

''He  illustrates  this  by  the  example  of  Tully's 
son  Marcus. 

"Cicero,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  son  in  that 
sort  of  learning  which  he  designed  liim  for,  sent 
him  to  Athens,  the  most  celebrated  academy  at 
that  time  in  the  world,  and  where  a  vast  concourse, 
out  of  the  most  polite  nations,  could  not  but 
funiish  the  young  {gentleman  with  a  multitude  of 
great  examples  and  accidents  tliat  might  insen- 
sibly liave  instructed  him  in  his  designed  studies. 
Ue  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Cratippus,  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  age, 
and  as  if  all  the  books  which  were  at  tliat  time 
written  had  not  been  sufiUcient  for  his  use,  he  com- 
posed others  on  puq)ose  for  him:  notwithstanding 
all  this,  history  informs  us  thjit  Marcus  proved  a 
mere  blockhead,  and  that  nature  (who,  it  seems, 
was  even  with  the  son  for  her  prodigality  to  the 
father)  rendered  him  incapable  of  improvine  by 
all  the  rules  of  eloquence,  the  precepts  of  philo- 
sophy, his  own  encfeavors,  and  the  most  refined 
conversation  in  Athens.  This  author  therefore 
proposes,  that  there  should  be  certain  triers  or 
examiners  appointed  by  tlie  state,  to  inspect  the 

genius  of  every  particular  boy,  and  to  allot  him 
le  part  that  is  most  suitable  to  his  natural 
talents. 

"  Plato  in  one  of  his  dialogues  tells  us,  that  So- 
crates, who  was  the  son  of  a  midwife,  usi-d  to  say, 
that  as  his  mother,  though  she  was  very  skillful 
in  her  profession,  could  not  deliver  a  woman  un- 
less she  was  first  with  child,  so  neither  could  he 
himself  raise  knowledge  out  of  a  mind  where 
nature  had  not  plantinl  it. 

"  Accordingly,  the  method  this  philosopher 
took,  of  instructing  his  scholars  by  several  inter- 
rogatories or  q^uestions,  was  oniy  helping  the 
birth,  and  bringing  their  own  thoughts  to  light. 

''The  Spanish  doctor  above-mentioned,  as  his 
speculations  grew  more  refined,  asserts  that  every 
kind  of  wit  has  a  particular  science  correspond!- 
inf?  to  it,  and  in  which  alone  it  can  Im*  truly  ex- 
cerient.  As  to  those  geniuses,  which  may  seem  to 
have  an  equal  aptitude  for  several  things,  he  re- 
gards them  as  so  many  unfinished  pieces  of  nature 
wrought  off  in  haste. 

"Tnere  are  indeed  but  very  few  to  whom  nature 
has  been  so  unkind,  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
shining  in  some  science  or  other.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain bias  toward  knowledge  in  every  mind,  which 
may  be  strengthened  and  improved  by  proper  ap- 
plications. 

**  The  story  of  Clavius*  is  very  well  known. 
He  was  entered  in  a  college  of  Jesuits),  and  after 
having  been  tried  at  seve  al  parts  of  leaniiiig,  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  dismissed  as  a  hopeless 


*  Chrifltopher  Gaviua,  a  goomctrklan  and  aatronomer 
uulhor  of  five  vulumea  in  iuUi),  who  died  at  Bome  in  ICl^ 
aged  75. 
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blockhead,  until  one  of  the  fathers  took  it  into  his 
head  to  make  an  essay  of  his  arts  in  geometry, 
which,  it  seums,  hit  his  genius  so  luckily,  that  he 
afterward  became  one  of  the  greatest  mathemati- 
cians of  the  age.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  the 
sagacity  of  tJliese  fathers,  in  discovering  the  talent 
of  a  young  student,  has  not  a  little  contributed 
to  the  figure  which  tlieir  order  has  made  in  the 
world. 

"  How  different  from  this  manner  of  education 
is  that  which  prevails  in  our  own  country  1  where 
Dothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  forty  or  fifty 
boys  of  several  ages,  tempers,  and  inclinations, 
ranged  together  in  the  same  class,  employed  upon 
the  same  authors,  and  enjoined  the  same  tasks! 
Whatever  their  natural  genius  may  be,  they  are  all 
to  be  made  poets,  historians,  and  orators  alike. 
They  aic  all  obliged  to  have  the  same  capacity,  to 
bring  in  the  same  tale  of  verse,  and  to  furnish 
out  the  same  portion  of  prose.  Every  boy  is 
bound  to  have  as  good  a  memory  as  the  captain 
of  the  form.  To  oe  brief,  instead  of  adapting 
studies  to  the  particular  genius  of  a  youth,  we  ex- 
pect from  the  young  man,  that  he  should  adapt 
nis  genius  to  his  studies.  This,  I  must  confess,  is 
not  so  much  to  l>e  imputed  to  the  instructor  as  to  the 
parent,  who  will  never  be  brought  to  believe,  that 
nis  sou  is  not  capable  of  performing  as  mucli  as 
his  neighbor's,  and  that  lie  may  not  make  him 
whatever  he  has  a  mind  to. 

"  If  the  present  age  is  more  laudable  than  thof^e 
which  have  aoue  before  it  in  au]^  single  particu- 
lar, it  is  in  that  gt^nerous  care  which  several  well- 
disposed  person^  have  taken  in  the  education  of 
poor  chihiren:  and  as  in  these  charity-schools  there 
IB  no  place  IcA  for  the  over^'eening  fondness  of  a 
parent,  the  din'Ctors  of  them  would  ntako  them 
Deneficial  to  the  public,  if  they  considered  the 
precept  which  I  liave  been  thus  lon§r  inculcating. 
They  might  easily,  by  well  examining  the  parts 
of  those  under  their  inspection,  make  a  just  dis- 
tribution of  them  into  proper  classes  and  divi- 
sions, and  allot  to  them  this  or  that  particular 
study,  as  their  genius  qualifies  them  for  profes- 
sions, trades,  handicraus,  or  service,  by  sea  or 
land. 

"  How  is  this  kind  of  regulation  wanting  in  the 
three  great  professions  I 

"Dr.  South,  complaining  of  persons  who  took 
upon   them   holy  orders,  thougn   altogether    un- 

aualificd  for  the' sacred  function,  says  somewhere, 
lat  many  a  man  runs  his  head  against  a  pulpit, 
who  miirht  have  done  his  country  excellent  service 
at  the  plow- tail. 

"In  like  manner  many  a  lawyer,  who  makes  but 
an  indifferent  figure  at  the  bar,  might  have  made 
a  very  elegant  waterman,  and  have  shone  at  the 
Temple  stairs,  though  he  can  get  no  business  in 
the  house. 

*'  I  have  known  a  corn-cutter,  who  witli  a  right 
education  would  have  been  an  excellent  physi- 
cian. 

"  To  descend  lower,  are  not  our  streets  filled 
with  sai^acious  draymen,  and  politicians  in  liver- 
ies? We  have  several  tailors  of  six  feet  high,  and 
meet  with  many  a  broad  pair  of  shoulders  that 
are  thrown  awuy  upon  a  barber,  when  perhaps  at 
the  sanie  time  we  KL-ea  pigmy  porter  reeling  under 
a  burdiMi,  who  might  have  niaiia;^>d  a  needle  with 
much  dexterity,  or  have  snapped  his  fingers  with 
gcat  ease  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  pu))lic. 

"The  Spartans,  though  they  acted  with  tlie 
spirit  which  I  am  here  speaking  of,  carried  it 
much  fiirlher  than  what  I  propose.  Among  them 
it  was  not  lawful  for  the  rather  himself  to  bring 
up  his  children  after  hi^  own  fancy.  As  soon  as 
tboy  wore  seven  years  >ld,  they  were  all  listed  in 


several  companies,  ind  disciplined  by  the  paUie. 
The  old  men  were  spectators  of  their  perfonnanoes, 
who  often  raised  Quarrels  among  tnem,  and  set 
them  at  strife  witn  one  another,  that  by  those 
early  discoveries  tliey  might  see  how  their  severel 
talents  lay,  and,  without  any  rpf^^ard  to  their  qusli* 
ty,  disposed  of  them  accordingly,  for  the  service 
of  the  commonwealth.  By  this  means,  Sparta 
boon  became  the  mistress  of  Oreece,  and  famoos 
through  the  whole  world  for  her  civil  and  militatj 
discipline. 

"  If  you  think  this  letter  deserves    a   place 
amon^  your  speculations,  I  may  perhaps  trouUe 
you  witn  some  other  thoughts  on  tne  same  subjeet. 
X.  "I  am," etc 

No.  308.]    FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  29,  1711.19. 

Jam  proterrs 
Fronte  petet  Lalage  nuritom. 

Uoa.lOiLI,]ib.il,TO.U. 

Lalage  will  loon  proclaim 

Her  lore,  nor  bloah  to  own  her  flamew— ^SsnoB. 

"  Ma.  Spbctatob, 

"  I  orvx  you  this  trouble  in  order  to  propoee  my- 
self to  you  as  an  assistant  in  the  weighty  cane 
which  you  have  thought  fit  to  undergo  for  the 
public  good.  I  am  a  very  great  lover  of  womeii, 
that  is  to  say,  honestly;  and  as  it  is  natural  to 
study  what  one  likes,  I  have  industriously  sp- 
plied  myself  to  understand  them.  The  preseol 
circumstance  relating  to  them  Is,  that  I  thinlc  there 
wants  under  you,  as  Spectator,  a  person  to  be  die* 
tinguished  and  vested  in  the  power  and  qualily 
of  a  censor  on  marriages.  I  lodge  at  the  Temjde* 
and  know,  by  seeing  women  come  hither,  and 
afterward  observing  them  conducted  by  tbor 
counsel  to  judees'  chambers,  that  there  is  a  castom 
in  case  of  making  conveyance  of  a  wife's  estate* 
tliat  she  is  carried  to  a  judo's  apartment,  and  left 
alone  with  him,  to  be  examined  in  private,  whether 
she  has  not  been  frightened  or  sweetened  by  her 
spouse  into  the  act  she  is  goine  to  do,  or  whether 
it  is  of  her  own  free  will,  ifow,  if  this  be  a 
method  founded  up<m  reason  and  equity,  why 
should  there  not  be  also  a  proper  ofiScer  for  ex- 
amining such  as  are  entering  info  the  state  of 
matrimony,  whether  they  are  forced  by  parents  on 
one  side,  or  moved  by  interest  only  on  the  other, 
to  come  together,  ana  bring  forth  such  awkward 
heirs  as  are  the  product  of  half  love  and  eoftt- 
strained  compliances?  There  is  nobody.  thoQ^ 
I  say  it  myself,  would  be  fitter  for  this  office  thaa 
I  am:  for  I  am  an  ugly  fellow,  of  great  wit  and 
sagacity.  My  father  was  a  hale  country  'squiie, 
my  mother  a  witty  beauty  of  no  fortune.  Ths 
match  was  made  by  consent  of  my  mother's  paients 
against  her  own,  and  I  am  the  child  of  the  xipe 
on  the  wedding  night;  so  that  I  am  as  healthy  and 
as  homely  as  my  father,  but  as  sprightly  and 
agreeable  as  my  mother.  It  would  be  of  great 
ease  to  you,  if  you  would  use  me  under  you,  that 
matches  might  l)e  better  regulated  for  the  fatus, 
i  and  we  might  have  no  more  children  of  squabUss. 
I  shall  not  reveal  all  my  pretensions  until!  rseeifS 
your  answer:  and  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant 

"  Mules  Palfsxt." 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 

"I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  within  (ha 
city- walls,  who  am  married  to  a  woman  of  quality, 
but  her  temper  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
Lady  Anvil.  My  lady's  whole  time  and  thoughti 
are  spent  in  keeping  up  to  the  mode  both  ie  if* 
parol  and  furniture.    All  the  goods  in  nj ' 
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jiaT«  been  changed  tBree  times  in  seven  years.  I 
hare  had  seven  children  by  her:  aiid  by  our  mar- 
riage-articles she  vas  to  have  her  apartment  new 
furnished  as  ofteu  as  she  lay  in.  Nothing  in  our 
honse  is  useful  but  that  which  is  fashionable;  my 
pewter  holds  out  generally  half  a  year,  ray  plale 
a  full  twelvemonth;  chairs  are  not  fit  to  sit  m  that 
were  made  two  years  since,  nor  beds  fit  for  any- 
thing but  to  sleep  in,  that  have  stood  up  above 
that  tioie.  My  dear  is  of  opinion  that  an  old 
fashioned  grate  consumes  coals,  but  gives  no  heat. 
If  she  drinks  out  of  glasses  of  last  year  she  can 
not  distinguish  wine  from  small- beer.  Oh,  dear 
Sir,  you  may  guess  all  the  rest. 

"Yours." 

"P.  8. 1  eould  bear  even  all  this,  if  I  were  not 
obliged  slso  to  eat  fashionably.  I  have  a  plain 
stomach,  and  have  a  constant  loathing  of  whatever 
eomes  to  my  own  table;  for  which  reason  I  dine 
at  the  chop-house  three  days  in  the  week;  where 
the  good  company  wonders  they  never  see  you  of 
late.  I  am  sure,  by  your  unprejudiced  discourses, 
you  love  broth  better  than  soup." 

"Mb.  SncTAToa,  Will's,  Feb.  19. 

"  Tou  may  believe  you  are  a  person  as  much 
talked  of  as  any  man  m  town.  I  am  one  of  your 
best  friends  in  this  house,  and  have  laid  a  wager, 
yon  are  so  candid  a  man,  and  so  honest  a  fellow, 
that  you  will  print  this  letter,  though  it  is  in  re- 
commendation of  a  newspaper  called  The  Histo- 
rian. I  have  read  it  carefuUy,  and  find  it  written 
with  skill,  eood-sensc,  modesty,  and  fire.  You 
must  allow  the  town  is  kinder  to  vou  than  you 
deserve;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  nave  so  much 
■enae  of  the  world's  change  of  humor,  and  insta- 
bility of  all  human  things,  as  to  understand,  that 
the  only  way  to  preserve  favor  is  t«  communicate 
it  ttf  others  with  good-nature  and  judgment.  You 
an  ao  generally  read,  that  what  you  speak  of  will 
be  read.  This,  with  men  of  sense  and  taste,  is 
■U  that  ia  wanting  to  recommend  The  Historian. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  daily  Advocate, 

"  RsADUi  Gjektle." 

I  was  very  much  surprised  this  morning  that 
any  one  should  find  out  my  lodgings,  and  know  it 
•o  well  as  to  come  directly  to  my  closet-door,  and 
knock  at  it,  to  give  me  the  following  letter.  When 
I  came  out  I, opened  it,  and  saw,  by  a  very  strong 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  warm  coat  the  bearer  had  on. 
Out  he  walked  all  the  wa^  to  brin^  it  me,  though 
(latod  from  York.  My  misfortune  is  that  I  cannot 
talk,  and  I  found  the  messenger  had  so  much  of 
aie,  that  he  could  think  better  than  speak.  He 
kad,  I  observed,  a  polite  discerning,  hid  under  a 
ihvewd  rusticity.  He  delivered  the  paper  with  a 
Yorkshire  tone  and  a  town  leer. 


"Mm.  SpxcTAToa, 

"  The  privilege  you  have  indulged  John  Trot 
kas  proved  of  very  bad  consequence  to  our  illus- 
trious assembly,  which,  beside  the  many  excellent 
aazims  it  is  founded  upon,  is  rcmarkaole  for  the 
extraordinary  decorum  observed  in  it.  One  in- 
fetance  of  which  is,  that  the  carders  (who  are 
ihrays  of  the  first  quality)  never  begin  to  play 
util  the  French  dances  are  finislied.  and  the 
country  dances  begin;  but  John  Trot  having  now 
got  your  commission  in  his  pocket  (which  every 
one  here  has  a  profound  respect  for)  has  the  as- 
sarance  In  set  up  for  a  minuet-dancer.  Nut  only 
so,  but  he  has  brought  down  upon  us  the  whole 
WdmIt  of  the  Trots,  which  are  very  numerous, 
vil£  tlKir  auxiliaries  the  hobblers  and  tlie  skip- 
ftn,  hf  which  means  the  time  is  so  much  wasted. 


that  unless  we  break  all  rules  of  govemmeDt,  it 
must  redound  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  brag> 
table,  the  discreet  members  of  which  value  time, 
as  Fribble's  wife  does  her  pin-money.  We  are 
pretty  well  assured  that  your  indulgence  to  Trot 
Was  only  in  relation  to  country  dances;  however, 
we  have  deferred  issuing  an  order  of  council  upon 
the  premises,  hoping  to  ^t  you  to  join  with  us, 
that  Trot,  nor  any  of  his  dan,  presume  for  tha 
future  to  dance  any  but  country  dances,  unless  a 
hornpipe  upon  a  festival  day.  If  you  will  do 
this,  you  Will  oblige  a  great  many  ladies,  and 
particularly  your  moat  humble  Servant, 

"York,  Feb.  16.  "Elixa  Swkxpstakxb." 

"I  never  meant  any  other  than  that  Mr.  Trot 
should  confine  himself  to  country  dances.  And 
I  further  direct,  that  he  shall  take  out  none  but 
his  own  relations  according  to  their  nearness  of 
blood,  but  any  gentlewoman  may  take  out  him. 
"London,  Feb.  21. 


**  Thx  SPXCTATOa." 


T. 
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Di.  quibufl  fanperiam  eft  Animarum,  Umbnequa  aflentoi 
hi  Chftus,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  noct«  dleotift  liUe : 
Sit  mUii  faa  audita  loqull  dt  numJBe  reKtro 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  at  caUgina  menaa. 

Vila.  Mn.  vl,  v«r.  904. 

Te  reainu,  yet  unreveal'd  to  human  sigfat, 

Ye  god5,  who  rule  the  regloni  of  the  night, 

Ye  fflkliui;  gbofftN.  permit  me  to  relate 

Ihe  n^BUo  wonders  <tf  your  rilant  state.— Ditdbt. 

I  HAVE  before  observed  in  general,  that  the  per- 
sons whom  Milton  introduces  into  his  poem  always 
discover  such  sentiments  and  behavior  as  are 
in  a  peculiar  manner  conformable  to  their  respec- 
tive characters.  Every  circumstance  in  tneir 
speeches  and  actions  is  with  great  justice  and 
delicacy  adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and 
act.  As  the  poet  very  much  excels  in  this  con- 
sistency of  his  characters,  I  shall  bog  leave  to- 
conslder  several  passages  of  the  second  book  in 
this  light.  That  superior  sn^atness  and  mock- 
majesty  which  is  ascribed  to  me  prince  of  the  fallen 
angels,  is  admirably  preserved  in  the  beginning 
of  this  book.  His  opening  and  closing  the  debate ; 
his  taking  on  himself  that  great  enterprise,  at  the 
thought  of  which  the  whole  infernal  assembly 
trembled;  his  encounterinc^  the  hideous  phantom 
who  guarded  the  gates  of  hell,  and  appeared  to 
him  in  all  his  terrors;  are  instances  of  that  proud 
and  daring  mind  which  could  not  brook  submis- 
sion, even  to  Omnipotence  I 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  moubtor,  muving  onward,  came  as  fast 
M'ith  horrid  striUas;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
Th'  uiKlaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd, 
Admir'd,  not  ftar'd 

The  same  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  behavior 
discovers  itself  in  the  several  aaventurcs  which  he 
meets  with,  during  his  passa^  through  the  regions 
of  unformed  matter,  and  particularly  in  his  address 
to  those  tremendous  powers  who  are  described  as 
presiding  over  it. 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewise,  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, full  of  that  fire  and  fury  which  distinguish 
this  spirit  from  the  rest  of  the  fallen  angels.  He 
is  described  in  the  first  book  as  bt^smearcd  with 
the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  and  deli|<ht(>d  with 
the  tears  of  parents,  and  the  cries  of  children.  In 
the  second  book  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fiercest 
spirit  that  fought  in  heaven;  and  if  we  consider 
tne  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  sixth  book, 
whpre  the  battle  of  the  angels  is  described,  we  find 
it  every  way  answerabte  to  the  same  furious, 
enraged  character: 
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-Tlliere  the  mlfchi  cf  Galniel  Iboght, 


An<l  Willi  flcrcv  ciuii^nu  piene'd  the  deep  amy 
Of  Molorh.  fiiriouB  king,  who  him  defied. 
And  at  hiM  chariut>wli«<)lii  to  draf(  him  bound 
Thrcaton'd,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heav'n 
Refhdu'd  hi*  tongue  bliuiphemouii :  but  anon, 
Down  doTon  to  the  walnt,  with  ^hattor'd  amu 
And  unooutfa  pain  fled  bellowing. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Milton 
has  represented  this  violent  impetuous  spirit,  wlio 
is  hurried  on  bv  such  precinitadtc  passions,  as  the 
first  that  rises  in  the  assemoly  to  give  his  opinion 
upon  their  present  posture  of  affairs.  Ac4:oraingly 
he  declares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  appears 
incensed  at  his  companions  for  losing  so  much 
time  as  even  to  ddiborate  upon  it.  All  his  senti 
ments  are  rash,  audacious  and  desperate.  Such 
as  that  of  arming  themselves  with  tneir  tortures, 
and  turning  their  punishments  upon  him  who  iu- 
flictCKi  them 


-No,  lot  UK  rather  choose, 


ArinM  with  holl  flameii  and  fury,  all  at  onm 
O'er  hc'HTiMi'H  hij](h  low'rs  to  force  retdKtletM  way, 
Turniui;  our  torturcM  into  horrid  arum 
Agaimit  the  tort'rcr :  when  to  meet  tlie  noise 
Of  hill  almi;rhty  en^ne  he  nhall  hear 
Infornal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  m« 
Blark  fire  aud  horror  0hot  with  equal  rage 
Amonj;  hi;*  an^lx ;  aud  hia  throne  itnelf 
Mix'd  with  Tartarian  Kulphur,  and  itrange  fire, 
Bi0  own  invented  tormente. 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  miser}'  is 
also  highly  suitable  to  his  character;  as  the  com- 
fort he  draws  fn)m  their  disturbing  the  peace^  of 
heaven,  that  if  it  be  not  victory  it  is  revenue,  is  a 
sentiment  truly  diabolical,  anu  becoming  tne  bit- 
terness of  this  implacable  spirit. 

^lial  is  di'scrioed  in  the  first  book  as  the  idol  of 
thelewd  and  luxurious.  Ue  is  in  the  second  book, 
parsnant  to  that  description,  characterized  as  timo- 
rous and  slothful ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  sixth 
^>ook,  we  find  him  c<'lebrated  in  the  battle  of  angels 
for  nothing  but  tliat  sc(»ffing  speech  which  he 
makes  to  Satan,  on  their  supposed  advantage  over 
the  enemy.  As  his  appi>arance  is  uniform,  and 
of  a-picce,  in  these  three  several  views,  we  find 
his  sentiments  in  the  infernal  assembly  everyway 
conformabli;  to  his  character.  Such  are  his  appre- 
hensions of  a  second  battle,  his  horrors  of  annihi- 
lation, his  pn^ferring  to  be  miserable  rather  than 
"  not  to  be."  I  need  not  ob.serve,  that  the  contrast 
of  thought  in  this  speech,  and  that  which  precedes 
it,  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  tlie  debate. 

Mammon's  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the 
first  book,  that  the  poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the 
second.  We  were  oofore  told,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  taught  mankind  to  ransack  the  earth  for 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  he  was  the  architect  of 
randiemonium,  or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the 
evil  spirits  were  to  meet  in  council.  His  speech 
in  this  book  is  every  way  suitable  to  so  depraved 
a  character.  How  proper  is  that  reflection  of  their 
being  unable  to  taste  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
were  they  actually  there,  in  tne  mouth  of  one, 
who,  whuo  he  was  in  heaven,  is  said  to  have  had 
his  mind  daazled  with  the  outward  pomps  and 
glorit's  of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent 
on  the  riches  of  the  pavement  than  on  the  beatific 
vision.  1  shall  also  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how 
agreeable  the  following  sentiments  are  to  the  same 
character : 


Imitate  when  ^e  pleaaeT    llilidastvtnll 
Wants  not  her  hkidcn  luRter,  fenui  and  gold; 
Nor  want  we  ffkill  or  art,  fhun  whenre  to  ntet 
Jdagnifiocnce ;  and  what  caa  heav'n  ehov  moraf 

Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  second  in  dig- 
j  nity  that  fell,  and  is,  in  the  first  book,  the  second 
;  that  awakens  out  of  the  trance,  and  confers  with 
.  Satan  upon  the  situation  of  their  affairs,  maintains 
i  his  ranK  in  the  book  now  before  us.  There  is  a 
I  wonderful  majesty  described  in  his  rising  up  to 
speak.  He  acts  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between 
'  tne  two  opposite  parties,  and  proposes  a  third  un- 
I  dertaking,  which  the  whole  assembly  gives  into. 
>  The  motion  he  makes  of  detaching  one  of  ^eir 
t  body  in  search  of  a  new  world,  is  grounded  upon 
I  a  project  devised  by  Satan,  and  cursorily  propos- 
ed by  him  in  the  following  lines  of  the  nrst  book: 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rilb 

There  went  a  fame  in  heaT'n,  that  he  ere  long 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 

A  generation,  whom  his  rboioe  regard 

Should  favor  equal  to  the  sous  of  heav'n: 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  ithall  be  pciiiape 

Our  flntt  eruption,  thither  or  elftewbere: 

For  thi»  infernal  pit  ^hall  never  hold 

Celertial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.    But  these  thoo|^tB 

Vull  coudmI  must  mature :— — 

It  is  on  this  project  that  BeAlsebob  groonds 
proposal; 

What  if  wo  find 

Some  easier  enterprise?    There  it  a  place 

£f  andcnt  and  prophetic  ftune  in  hmr'n 
rr  not),  another  world,  the  liappy  Mat 
Of  some  new  race  railed  man,  about  this  tlnw 
To  be  created  like  to  u^,  though  less 
In  pow'r  and  exrellence,  but  fiivor'd  more 
Of  him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  his  will 
Pronounc'd  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath. 
That  shook  heav'n's  whole  circninlbrenoe, 


-This  deep  world 


Of  darkncra  do  we  dread  f    How  oft  amirlst 

Thick  cloudf<  and  dark  doth  heav'n*s  all-raling  lire 

Choow  to  reside,  hin  glory  unobecur'd, 

And  with  the  mijesty  of  darkness  round 

Corers  hiA  throne;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar^ 

Mufterlng  their  rage,  and  heaven  resemblea  hall  I 

As  he  our  iirlrness  oaanot  ve  hii  light 


The  reader  may  observe  how  just  it  was,  not  to 
omit  in  the  first  book  the  project  npon  whidi 
the  whole  poem  turns;  as  also  that  the  prince  9lt 
the  fallen  angels  was  the  only  proper  person  to 
give  it  birth,  and  that  the  next  to  him  in  digni^ 
was  the  fittest  to  second  and  support  it. 

There   is  beside,  I   think,  something  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  and  very  apt  to  affect  the  reader's 
imagination,  in  this  ancient  prophesy  or  report  in 
heaven,  concerning  the  cremation  of  man.     l!lothinf 
could  show  more  the  dignity  of  the  species,  than 
this  tradition  which  ran  of  them  before  their  ozi»> 
tence.     They  are  represented  to  have  been  the  talk 
of  heaven  before  tney  were  created.    Virgil,  in 
compliment  to  the  Roman  commonwealtli,  nuJcH 
the  heroes  of  it  appear  in  their  state  of  pre-ezif- 
tence;  but  Milton    does  a  far  greater  honor  to 
mankind  in  general,  as  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  fM, 
them  even  before  they  are  in  being. 

The  rising  of  this  great  assemoly  is  described 
in  a  very  sublime  aud  poetical  manner. 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  hoard  remote 

^  The  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  the  p■^ 

ticular  account  of  their  place  of  habitation,  are  de> 

scribed  with  great  pregnancy  of  thought,  and  copi: 

ousncss  of  invention.    The  diversions  are  eveiy, 

way  suitable  to  beings  who  had  nothing  left  thea 

but  strength  and  knowledge  misiqmlied.    Soel 

are  their  contentions  at  the  raoe,  and  in  feats  of 

arms,  with  their  entertainment  in  the  following 

lines: 

Others  with  vast  Typhsean  rage  mors  fell 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  sir 
In  whirlwind;  hell  scarce  hoUs  the  wild  ttprov. 

Their  music  is  employed  In  celebrating  ftek 
own  criminal  exploits^  and  their  diaommi  ii 


HUDilinr  tlia  nnfathamtUa  depthi  of  bu,  frae- 
will,  ma  foraknowledgs. 

The  «a*enl  circbnisUiiaea  in  the  dcMription  ot 
Ii«ll  He  finely  imigined;  as  the  four  riren  which 
dilgorge  themwlTei  into  the  sea  of  fire,  the  vz- 
Inmei  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  rirer  of  oblivion. 
TLe  moimtrous  *nimils  produced  in  thai  iufi' 
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with  horn  ul  chHtDti  nnkM  In  vM  mnv ; 
So  wklB  tlttj  Moot*  ukl  Jlke  a  fnmmi  moatli 

In  Sstan'b  vajoge  through  the  chnoe  then  tia 
eereral  iinagiuary  persons  described,  as  residing 
'"  tliiit  immense  vaste  of  matter.    Thismaj,  jier* 


re  raprescnted  b;  a  singlo  line,  which  gives 
m  a  mure  horrid  idea  of  tbeni,  than  a  much  longer 
deaeriptioQ  would  have  done  : 


r , IM*t  fillKa'd,  DT  lasr  COBOBlT'dT 

Qgrsnu  ijhi  bjcUfet,  juiq  Dhiman*  (Un. 

Thil  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits,  and  their 
place  of  babitation,  coiaes  in  very  happilj  to  uu- 
tiend  the  mind  uf  the  reader  frum  its  attention  to 
the  debate.  An  ordinary  poet  vould  indted  have 
ipUD  out  eo  many  circumstances  to  a  grent  Icnulh, 
•nd  by  that  means  have  wuakeacd.  instead  of  iJluit- 
tntea,  thu  prineipil  fable. 

The  flight  uf  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  ia  fiuely 
IsuKiied' 

I  hare  already  declared  my  opinion  of  the  alio- 
gory  concerning  sin  and  death,  vhich  is,  hoirever, 
■  Terv  finished  piec^  in  its  kind,  when  11  is  not 
OODsidercd  an  a  part  of  an  epic  poem.     The  geiiea- 


the  offtpring  of  Siu.     The 

iweeii  3in   and  Death   pnnluces  those 

and  hFll-buiinds  vhich  from  time  to  time  enter 

into  their  muther,  and  tear  tbo  boivi-ls  of  bcr  who 

gsTe  them  birth.  < 

These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  and 
the  proper  fruits  of  sin,  which  naturally  rise  from 
the  spprehenfiions  of  death.  This  liut  beautiful 
moial  IB,  I  iLink.  clearly  intimated  in  the  speech 
of  SId,  where,  complaining  of  tbia  her  dreadful 

iMoe,  abe  adds, 


I  DBsd  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautiful 
circnmstance  in  the  last  part  uf  this  quotation. 
Hb  will  likewine  observe  huw  nntiirully  tiie  three 
persons  concerned  in  this  atlc^nry  are  lumpted  by 
osa  common  interest  to  enter  into  a  confederacy 
together,  nnd  how  pruperlv  Sin  is  madu  the  pof- 
treu  of  hell,  and  Ihe  uiily  Iwing  tliat  con  open  the 
fUgf  to  that  world  of  tortures. 

Tbe  descriptive  part  of  tliin  allegory  in  likewise 
mratTonK,  and  full  of  sublime  ide:i.«.  The  figure 
of  IVath.  the  rraal  crown  npcm  his  head,  his 
■tnaoe  of  Satan,  his  advancing  to  tlio  Combat,  the 
Mtcry  at  liis  birth,  are  etreiini stances  too  nubln  to 
IcpaaaiHl  orcr  in  silence,  and  oitri'mely  suitable  [n 
is  king  iif  termrs,     1  need  not  mention  the  juAt- 


*u  produced  upon  tlic  firii 
kato  aiipeared  soon  nftfr  li 
Ud  that  the  tiTmrs  of  ci)ii-c 


■  fall  of  Milton's  spirit 


•It  of  yal.in.  that 

e  wire  cinceiviJ 
ts.  The  descrip- 
tlie  opening 


haps,  be  cunf unliable  to  tlie  taste  of  (hose  c 

vbo  arc  plraned  with  nolliing  in  a  poet  which  hw 
not  life  and  manners  ascribed  to  it:  but  for  m^ 
own  part,  1  am  pleased  moat  witli  Ibose  pBMagM 
in  Ibis  description  which  carry  in  them  a  greUer 
measore  of  prubabillty.  and  are  such  as  might 
pptwibly  bare  happened.  Of  Diis  kind  is  his  first 
niounling  in  tlu!  smoke  that  rises  from  the  infer- 
nal pit,  his  falling  into  a  cloud  of  niter,  and  tha 
like  cumbiistiblu  materials,  that  bv  their  explosion 
still  hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage:  hii 
sprinffing  upward  like  a  pyismid  of  fire,  with  his 
laborious  passage  through  that  confusion  of  olx- 
menta  which  the  poet  calls 

Tbe  womb  uf  utan,  sod  pertupi  b«  gnv«. 

The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  ehao* 
from  tlic  utmost  verge  of  tlie  creation,  with  t^ 
distant  discovery  of  the  earth  (hat  hun^;  close  by 
tlie  moon,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical- 
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niUatlMlndlsBliib] 

•  iiisnUc».ki»t 

Mb 

Sp«ct*tok 

•'  1  AM  a  certai 
in  young  mi>n 

yoiing  w 
cry  heart  J 
it  a  great 

«■ 

that  love 
d  my  falhe 
e,  but  now 

icer- 
rand 

"Deab  Spio.,  Feb.  19,  1713. 

"  I  liBVe  loved  a  lady  entirely  for  this  year  and 
a  half,  though  for  a  great  part  uf  the  time  (which 
has  contributed  nut.  a  little  to  my  pain)  1  hav* 
been  debarred  the  litx'rty  of  conreriting  with  her. 
The  gruand  of  our  difference  was  this;  that  when 
we  had  inaiiired  into  each  other's  circumstances, 
wc  found  that  at  otir  first  setting  out  in  the  world, 
we  should  owe  five  himdred  pounds  mora  than 
her  fortune  would  pay  off.  My  eittnle  is  seven 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  bi'side  the  benefit  of  tin 
mines.  Xow.  d>>ar  Spue,  upon  this  slate  of  ths 
case,  and  the  lady's  positive  declaration  (hat  Ihsiw 
in  Htill  no  othiT  objection,  1  bei;  you  will  not  tail 
to  inicrt  Ibis,  with  yuur  opiniun,  an  noon  as  posai- 
blo,  whether  tliis  nnght  to  tx!  e^lfenicd  a  just  cauSB 
or  impedinipnt  why  wc  should  not  be  joined,  and 
you  will  forever  obliijc  yours  niiiceri'ly. 


"Sir,  if  I  rr 
your  opiniun,; 

•■  Ua.  SpECTAToa, 

"  I  haro  the  mi^ifortune  to  be  one  of  Ihoss  nn- 
hnppy  men  who  arc  distinguii'hed  by  thu  name  of 


ardL-d  h 


md  yet  tludr  nicety  will  permit  ibem  at  tha  ct 
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stranffer  that  cCin  be  proposed  to  them.  Ah  to  ine, 
myBelf,  I  was  intn>dtice<l  by  tli«  father  uf  my  rniH- 
trefts;  but  find  I  owe  my  b«>in^  at  fir«t  recoived  to 
a  comparinon  of  my  eistate  with  th:it  uf  a  former 
lover,  and  that  I  am  now  in  like  mannor  turned 
off  to  give  \^  to  a  hurablc  ser^'ani  still  richer 
than  I  am.  What  makes  this  treatment  the  more 
eztravagant  is,  that  theyounc  lady  is  in  the  man- 

S^mcMt  of  this  way  of  fraud,  and  obeys  her  fa- 
er's  orders  on  these  occasions  without  any  man- 
ner of  reluctance,  but  does  it  with  the  name  air 
hat  one  of  your  men  of  the  world  would  sijjfnify 
Jie  Deceii>^ity  of  affairs  for  turning  another  <iut  of 
office.    When  I  came  home  last  night,  I  found  Uiis 
etter  from  my  mistress : — 

Sot, 

"I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  any  manner  of 
disrespect  to  your  person  or  merit,  that  the  intended 
nuptials  between  us  are  interrupted.  My  father 
says  he  has  a  niucli  better  offer  for  me  than  you 
can  make,  and  has  ordered  me  to  break  off  the 
treaty  between  ua.  If  it  liad  pruceedi>d.  I  bhould 
have  behaved  myself  with  all  suitable  regard  to 
you,  but  as  it  is,  I  beg  we  may  be  strangers  for 
the  future.    Adieu.  "Lydia." 

"  This  great  indifference  on  this  subject,  and 
the  mercenary  motives  for  making  alliances,  is 
what  I  think  lies  naturally  before  you,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  give  me  your  thoughts  upon  it.  My 
answer  to  Lydia  was  ba  follows,  whicn  I  hope  you 
will  approve :  for  you  are  to  know  the  woman's 
family  affect  a  wonderful  ease  on  these  occasions, 
though  they  expect  it  should  be  painfully  received 
on  the  man's  side  :— 

"  Madait, 

"  I  have  received  yours,  and  knew  the  prudence 
of  your  house  so  well,  that  I  always  took  care  to 
be  readv  to  obey  your  commands,  though  they 
should  be  to  84.>e  you  no  more.  Pray  give  my  ser- 
vice to  all  the  good  family.    Adieu. 

"  CLiTOPnos." 


tt 


The  opera  subscription  is  full." 


MEMOEAXDUU. 

The  censor  of  marriage  to  consider  this  letter, 
and  report  the  common  usages  on  such  treaties, 
with  how  many  pounds  or  acres  are  generally  es- 
teemed sufficient  reason  for  preferring  a  new  to  an 
old  pretender;  with  his  opinion  what  is  proper  to 
be  (fete rini tied  in  such  cases  for  the  future.  Sm 
No.  30ri,  let.  1. 

"  Ma  Spectator, 

"  There  is  an  elderly  person  lately  left  off  busi- 
ness and  Hetlled  in  our  town,  in  order,  as  he 
thinks,  to  retire  from  the  world ;  but  he  has 
Drought  with  him  Kuch  an  inclination  for  tale- 
ocariug,  that  he  disturbs  both  himself  and  all  our 
neighlK»rhoud.  Notwitlistanding  this  frailty,  the 
honest  gentleman  is  po  ha))py  an  to  have  no  ene- 
my :  at  the  same  time  he  has  not  one  friend  who 
will  venture  to  acquaint  him  with  his  weakness, 
.t  is  not  to  bo  doubted,  but  if  tliis  failing  were  set 
n  a  j)rop<'r  liglit,  he  would  quickly  perceive  the 
iud(!ceiicy  and  evil  consequences  uf  it.  Now,  Sir, 
this  U'iiig  an  infirmity,  wliich  I  hope  may  be  cor- 
rected, and  knowing  that  he  pays  much  deference 
to  you,  1  hvfr  that  when  ynu  are  at.  leisure  to  give 
us  a  speculation  on  gossipinjr.  you  would  think 
of  my  neighbor.  You  will  hereby  oblige  several 
who  will  Th.'  glad  to  find  a  rerorlnatidii  in  their 
gray-haired  friend :  and  how  U'coniing  will  il  Ui 
loruim,  instead  of  pouring  forth  words  at  all  ad- 


ventures, to  set  a  wafch  before  the  door  of  hit 
mouth,  to  refrain  his  tougu«,  to  check  iUt  impetu- 
osity, and  g:iard  against  th«  sallies  of  that  littU 
l>ert.  forward,  busy  person;  which,  uniler  a  sober 
conduct,  might  prove  a  useful  mmnlter  of  Hociety. 
In  compliance  with  those  intimationa,  1  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  make  this  address  to  yoo. 
"  1  am,  Sir,  your  most  obscure  Berrant, 

'*  PBILAMTlUOrOt." 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 

**  This  is  to  petition  you  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  many  more  of  your  gentle  readers,  that  at  any 
time  when  you  may  have  private  reatioDs  anin^ 
letting  us  know  what  you  think  yourselT,  yoo 
Would  be  pleased  to  pardon  us  such  letters  of  your 
correspondent  as  seem  to  be  of  no  use  but  to  the 
printer. 

"It  is  further  our  humble  re<}uest,  that  you 
would  substitute  advertisements  in  the  place  of 
such  epistles;  and  that  in  order  hereunto  Mr. 
Buckley  may  be  authorized  to  take  up  of  your 
zealous  friend  Mr.  Charles  Lillie,  any  quantity  of 
words  he  shall  from  time  to  time  have  occasion 
for. 

"  The  many  useful  parts  <if  knowledge  which 
may  be  conmiunicated  to  the  public  this  way  will, 
we  nope,  be  a  consideration  in  favor  of  your  pe- 
titioucn. 

"And your  Petitioners," cte. 

Note.  That  particular  regard  be  had  to  this  pe- 
tition; and  the  papers  marked  letter  R.  may  ba 
carefully  examined  for  the  future. — T. 
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Vm  VeoeriB  phsretrto  msoer  6^  ant  lampwle  farvil; 
IndA  ftces  ardent,  Tcniunt  a  dute  iglttt 

juv.,  iM.  vi,  ur. 

Ho  sighs,  adons,  and  courts  her  ev'iy  hour: 

Who  vroukl  not  do  as  much  fixr  such  a  dov«rt— DanoL 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 

"  I  All  amazed  that,  amonff  all  the  variety  of 
characters  with  which  you  nave  enriched  your 
speculations,  you  have  never  given  tis  a  picture 
of  those  audacious  young  fellows  among  us  who 
commonly  go  by  the  name  of  the  fortune-siealen. 
You  must  know.  Sir,  I  am  one  who  live  iu  a  eoa- 
tinual  apprehension  of  this  sort  of  people,  that  lie 
in  wait,  day  and  night,  for  our  children,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  tM 
law.    I  am  the  father  of  a  y«)uug  heiress,  whoa 
I  begin  to  look  upon  as  marria^able,  and  'no 
has  looked  upon  herself  as  such  for  above  thsM 
six  years.    Siie  is  now  iu  the  eighteenth  year  of 
her  age.    The  f(»rtune-hunters  have  alreaHy  cSMt 
their  eyes  upon  her,  and  take  care  to  plant  tbenh 
selves  in  her  view  whenever  she  appears  in  say 
public  assembly.    I  hnvu  myself  caught  a  youag 
jackanapes,  with  a  pair  of  silver-f rinsed  gloves, 
m  the  very  fact.  You  must  know.  Sir,  1  baveke|it 
her  as  a  prisoner  of  state  ever  since  she  wss  is 
her  teens.  Her  chaml)er-windows  are  cross-barred,' 
she  is  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  house  bsl 
with  her  keeper,  who  is  a  staid  relation  of  n^ 
own ;  I  have  likewise  forbid  her  the  use  of  pea 
and  ink.  for  this  twelvemonth  last  past,  sod  (k 
not  suflfer  a  band-box  to  be  carried  into  her  roon 
Ix'fore  it  has  been  searched.     Notwithataodios 
these  precautions,  I  am  at  my  wit's  euU  for  Cesr  a 
any  Hudden  surprise.    There  were,  two  or  thrti 
nights  a^ro,  scmic  tiddler  heard  in  the  street,  i^eh  J 
niu  afraid  portend  me  no  good;  nut  to  mention  a  tal 
Irishman,  that  haa  been  seou  walking  bsftm  ny 
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kmie  mora  tliui  onre  tli[a  winter.  M;  binswumui  I  tt  the  IuIIrb  for  lliirt;  jearii  towtliGr  ;  and  taken 
lihrwise  iufurmB  me,  thnt  llie  girl  hoK  Ulhtil  to  liiH  atsTid  in  a  nide-bux,  until  hu  hari  growD 
her  twice  nr  tlirire  of  k  gontlcniau  in  a  fair  vig.  |  vriiililed  under  lUtir  ryc».  He  in  iiov  lujiug  the 
■nJ  tliiU.  s]\K  Inves  to  ini  in  churcli  iiioru  than  ever  i  Huoe  BiiareH  iur  tliu  present  guuenuiuD  of  txiauuai 
(he  did  in  her  life,  ^e  gave  me  tlie  slip  about  a  which  he  practiced  ou  iheir  niuUicR).  Cuttilua, 
w«ek  »ga,  upon  which  my  whole  hoiue  won  in  |  aAer  haviufr  made  liiH  applicatiuns  tu  luurv  than 
alarm.  I  ininii.'dialely  dispatched  a  hue  and  cry  jou  meet  with  iu  Mr.  Uuwiey'a  ballad  of  mii- 
•Itcr  her  lu  Ihe 'Change,  to  her  luaiiluamakcr,  and  tressea,  wMatUntiiniiUen  wiihacity  ladyuf  £31),- 
totibeynun|;IadieatliaCTi»ither;buCarterftboTeiui 'OOOalerliii^r ;  but  died  uf  old  age  liefoie  be  could 
hour'H  wan;li  she  returned  of  her»i>If,  haviii{(  bern  i  briuf  mocttin  I4>  bear.  Mur  luutt  I  here  umiC  mj 
taking  a  wnlk,  as  HhG  told  uic,  by  Roiiauiond 'a  worthy  friend  Mr.  Honeycomb,  whi>  has  ofteu 
upon  turned  oS  het  woman,  Itold  ua  in  the  club,  that  lor  t wen (y-y i-arH  aucces- 
'    is  |Bi»dy,  upiiu  theduathdf  a  childlea»    '  ' 


to  tnj  rclaltou,  who,  to  uive  her  her  due.  keepa  a  <  immediately  druw  on  hit  bouts,  cnlled  Tor  hia 
watchful  eye  over  all  lier  motionH.  This,  Sir,  i  honte,  and  made  up  to  the  widow.  Wlien  be 
keep*  nie  in  a  perpetual  anxiety,  anil  makes  me  :  ia  rallied  upon  his  ill-auVcow,  Will,  with  hiit  uaual 
vcrjr  often  watch  wlien  my  daughter  aleepa,  an  1  |  gajety,  tvUa  ua,  that  be  alwaya  found  her  pra- 


B  afraid  nhe  is  even  witli  inc  in  her  turu.    Now,  |  eutran'd. 
Widowa 


Sr,  what  I  would  denire  of  you  is,  to  represent  i  Widowa  are  indeed  the  great  gome  of  your  for- 
lo  this  flutlerini;  tribe  of  voung  fellows,  whu  arc  |  tuuu-huntera.  There  is  scarce  a  young  fellow  in 
for  raakinj;  tbeir  fortunes  by  Ilie<>c  indirect  means,  [  the  town,  of  aiz  feet  hiffh,  that  has  nut  passed  in 
ifaM  stealing  a  man's  daiignu'r  for  the  Bake  of  her  '  review  licfore  one  or  otliur  of  these  wealthy  rulicla. 
puttion  is  but  a  kind  iif  a  [olemled  roblieiy.  and  '  Uudibrait's  l^upid,  whu 

thatthev  make  but  a  poor  amends. tu  llic  falUer,  I  „ i«k  Whiu» 

wlioinlliey  plunder  afwrlhis  mau,«r.  by  going  „       ,  .tu... >rini«^'  taS," 

la  bed  with  his  child.    Dear  Sir,  be  fpeedy  in  ' 

jour  ihonghta  upon  tliia  suiiject.  that,  if  puaeiblo, '  Is  daily  eniploved  in  thruwinj;  darts,  and  kind- 

ihey  may  ^pear  bcfUTU  the  Jisbandiug  of  tliu  ^linK  ttamea.    But  an  for  widiiwu.  thoy  arc  auch  a 

mrmy.  l  Bubtile  generatinn  of  people,  iliat  they  may  be  left  ' 

•'  I  am,  Sir,  ;  to  their  own  uoiiduet ;   or  if  ihey  make  a  Mae 

"  Vour  most  hnmbli:  Survaut,  jstcp  in  it,  Ihey  are  answerable  for  it  to  nobody 

"  Tim  WiTiiiWELL."       ^"''  themselves.    1'lie  yunnir,  iunuc<!nt  creaturea 

■who  have  no  knowlcdgu  aiid  eiperifnce  of  the 

Themiitoclcs, thecal  Atheoian  i,'eneni1,  beinj^  world,  are  thoKe  wlione  i^afoty  1  would  piincipallr 
fttkcd  whether  he  would  rather  chouse  to  marry  consult  in  thin  specuUtiou.  The  stealing  of  auch 
his  daughter  tu  an  indigent  man  of  merit,  ur  tu  a  a  one  should,  in  my  (ipiiiion.  be  as  punishable  aa 
'wurthle'U  man  of  an  estate,  replied,  that  he  ihould  ,  a  rape.  Where  then:  lh  no  judgiiieut  there  is  no 
|iit>fer  a  man  without  an  estate  tu  an  estate  with-  i  choice :  and  why  the  iuveiglin^  a  woman  before 
out  B  man.  The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modern  fortune- '  slie  is  come  to  yeo™  of  di»oretiou  should  not  be 
hDotem  are  those  who  turn  their  heads  that  way,  an  criminal  as  the  hcducing  of  her  before  she  is  ten 
iMcanao  they  are  good  for  nothing  else.  If  a  years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. — L. 
young  fellow  finds  he  can  moke  nothing  of  Coke  | 

and  Litllt'ton,  he  provides  himself  with  a  ladder  \  

of  ropes,  and  by  that  moans  vcrr  often  caters  upuii ' 
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The  same  art  of  scaling  has  been  likewise  prac-  , 
ticed  with    pood  euccess  by  many  military  eni;"-    Qu*!  h"l«  nlHrfnm,  ijiib  Iur.  nBod  a«Bi  frit  tanti,  quod 
'■  *  -■  *  fl  make  parts  and  '     "rilpt!^  torn  ciglorv  wprporin  tcHi,  qui  dolorsni  lummnm 

sliort  tlie  way  lu  ,  i„rvliiidli.,.m  nun  r»rtiikrlt.  ut  ttfujlu  itoloriTa 

Nor  is  vanity  a  less  motive  than  idlencw  to  this  ■^■j^^i  ^ut*  vtiiit  iirsiw  or  wlwi  hnnor  will  he  think  worth 
kind  of  mercenary  pirsnit.  A  fup.  who  admires  cnituiinit  li»Hlr  I'sln  t;.r.  whii  liu  iienuiuha  liLmirIf  thit 
hia  penuiu  in  a  jilann,  soon  eiilert)  into  a  resolution  !  wlu  b  Ow  rhk'f  iiril!  Naj,  tn  ohai  Unnniiuv,  lowlist 
of  luakini;  hie  f-.rtunc  bv  it,  not  OiiestionJni;  but.  Iwnw  "ill !;»  n"i -loop,  iu«nU  i«1d.  IT  he  hu  Oets- 
that  every  wotnnn  that  r^lU  in  hV  way  will  do      ■»">-■'»  l- 1*"- ■>^f  •»"  t 

iiHch  justice  as  he  does  hlnni'lf,    Wlien  an  ;     It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,  that  men  are 


Itein^ia  B«-H  a  man  thMwing  pHrticular  graces  into  usually  r.o  weak,  that  it  is  absolutely  m 

his  ogle,  or  talking'  loud  wiihin  her  hearing,  she  for  Ihiun  to  know  aorrow  and  nain,  lu  be  in  Ihefr 

ouglit  tu  look  to  1ii'r*!]f ;  but  if  withal  »lie  ol>-  ri<;ht  senses.    I'ruslH'ruuH  p<«ple  (for  hnppv  there 

acTvcs  a  pair  of  red  Ini']',  a  patch,  ur  any  other  arc  mine)  are  hurried  away  with  a  fond  sense  of 

puiicuUriiy  in  his  dn.-.ss.  she  cannot  lake  loo  their  present  cundilion.  and  thoughtless  of  Ihn 

much  care  of  her  person,    'i  hese  an-  bails  not  to  mulabtlily  of  furlune.     Fortune  is  a  term  which 

lie  trifled  with,  charms  tlnii  have  done  a  world  of  wc  must  use  in  stieli  diiieoursus  as  these,  for  what 

vxecDtioTi,  nnd  nimle  their  any  into  hearts  which  is  wrought  by  the  unseen  hind  of  the  UiKposer  of 

kave  been  tliought  impriiiiuilje.     1'hc  fom-  uf  a  nil    thiiti^s,   '  But  melhinlts  llic  disposition  of  K 

ban  with  those  qiiali  Ileal  ions  is  do  well  known,  miiii]  which  is  trulv  great,  is  that  which  makes 

that   I   am  ereilihly  infomn'il   there  are  Reveral  inihfortnnes  and  mirmwa  littlu  when  they  befall 

Irnuile  unJertakers  alwut  Ihe  'Chuuge,  »hi>.  u[>on  ourselves,  great  and  lamentable  when  Ihey  liefall 

the  arriral  of  a  likely  nuiii  out  of  the  neighboring  other  men.     The  most  nnpanlonable  malefactor 

kingdom,  will  furnish  him  witli  a  proper  dress  in  the  world  going  to  his  death,  and  bearing  it 

trmn  head  to  foul,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  double  price  with  cnmposure.  would  win  the  pity  uf  those  who 

OB  the  day  of  marriage.  should  behold  him  ;  and  this  not  because  his  ca- 

Wa  mutt,  however,   distiii;;uihh  between   for-  lumity  is  deplorable,  bnt  because  he  seems  him- 

taM-hnntera  and  fortune- srealem.     The  first  are  self  not  to  deplore  it.    We  sufl^.T  for  him  who  !• 

thoM   assiduous    gentlemen    who    employ    their — — _____ — __ 

Whole  livM  in  the  chase,  without  ever  coming  at      ,^t^  „„„  „f  u„  ,),,„  )„„  siiuiied  to  wai  Tmojoh.  to 

Aa  ouaiTv.     Snbuus  has  combed  and  Dowdiml  am'i  bUL  of  iiudibiu.  lol.  L  Dui  L  csito  U.  b.  HI.  HI. 
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leiifi  Bcnnible  of  hta  own  mincry,  and  are  iitclinrd 
to  deHpiKC  him  who  sinks  under  the  weight  uf  his 
distn.tMcs.  On  the  othi>r  hand.  withi>ut  any  tuHch 
of  envy,  a  tom]M.'rHte  and  well  governed  mind  htolcN 
down  on  such  as  arc  exalteil  with  kucccks,  with  a 
certain  shame  fur  the  imbecility  of  human  nature, 
that  can  so  far  forg<ct  how  liable  it  is  to  calamity 
as  to  (rruw  s^iddy  with  only  the  suspense  of  sor- 
row, wluGh  IS  the  portion  of  all  men.  He,  there- 
fore, wlio  turns  his  face  from  the  unhappy  man, 
who  will  not  look  ajL^ain  when  his  eye  is  cast  upon 
modest  sorrow,  who  shuns  aiHiction  like  a  conta- 
gion, does  but  pamper  himself  up  for  a  sacritico, 
aad  contract  in  iiimself  a  gp^eater  aptitude  to  mis- 
ery by  attempting  to  escape  it.  A  gentleman, 
^nen*  I  hn]>j>etuxl  to  be  last  night,  fell  into  a  dis- 
course which  1  thought  showed  a  good  discerning 
in  him.  He  took  notice,  that  whenever  men  have 
looked  into  their  heart  for  the  idea  of  true  excel- 
lence in  human  nature,  they  have  found  it  to  con 
aist  in  suffering  after  a  right  manner,  and  with  a 
good  grace.  Heroes  are  always  drawn  bearing 
Borrows,  struggling  with  adversities,  undergoing 
all  kinds  of  hardships,  and  having,  in  the  service 
of  mankind,  a  kind  of  appetite  to  difficulties  and 
dangers.  The  gentleman  went  on  to  observe  that 
it  is  from  this  secret  sense  of  the  hif^h  merit  which 
there  is  in  patience  under  calamities,  that  the 
writers  of  romances,  when  tliey  attempt  to  furnish 
out  characters  of  the  highest  excellence,  ransack  na- 
ture for  things  terrible  ;  thoy  raise  a  new  creation 
of  monsters,  dragons,  and  giants  ;  where  tlie  dan- 
ger ends,  the  hero  reuses:  when  he  has  won  an 
empires  or  gained  his  mistress,  the  rest  of  his 
story  is  not  worth  relating.  My  friend  carried 
his  discourse  so  far  as  to  say,  tliat  it  was  f<»r 
higher  beings  tlnm  men  to  join  happiness  and 
greatness  in  the  same  idea ;  but  that  in  <mr  condi- 
tion we  have  no  conception  of  superlative  excel- 
lence, or  heroism,  but  as  it  is  surrounded  with 
a  shade  of  distress. 

It  is  certiiinly  the  proper  educati(m  we  should 
give  ourselves,  to  l>e  prepared  for  the  ill  events 
and  accidents  we  are  to  meet  with  in  a  life  sen- 
tenced to  be  a  scene  of  sorrow;  but  instead  of 
this  ex))ectation,  we  soften  ourselves  with  pros- 
pects of  conbtaut  deliglit,  and  destroy  in  our 
minds  the  seeds  of  fortitude  and  virtue,  which 
should  support  us  in  hours  of  nnj^uish.  The 
constant  p\irsuit  of  pleasure  has  in  it  something 
insolent  and  improper  for  our  being.  There  is  a 
pretty  sober  liveliness  in  the  Ode  of  Horace  to 
Delius,  where  he  tells  him,  h>ud  mirth,  or  im- 
moderate sorrow,  inequality  of  behavior  either  in 
adversity  or  prosperity,  are  alike  ungract^ful  in 
man  that  is  born  to  die.  Mo^leralion  in  both  cir- 
cumstances is  peculiar  to  generous  minds.  Men 
of  that  sort  ever  taste  the  gratilications  of  healUi, 
and  all  other  advantages  of  life,  as  if  they  were 
liable  to  part  with  them,  and  when  l)ereft  of  them, 
resign  them  with  a  greatiu>ss  of  mind  which  shows 
tliey  know  their  value  and  duration.  The  con- 
tempt of  pleasure  is  a  certain  preparatory  for  the 
contempt  of  pain.  Without  this,  the  mind  is,  as 
it  were,  taken  suddenly  by  an  unforeseen  event ; 
but  he  that  has  always,  during  health  and  pros- 
perity, b«>cn  abstinent  in  his  sat it^fact ions,  enjoys, 
in  the.  worst  of  difficulties,  tlie  reflection,  that  Jiis 
anguish  is  not  agj^ravated  with  the  comparison  of 
past  pleasures  which  upbraid  his  present  condi- 
tion. Tully  tells  us  a  Kt«>ry  after  Tompey,  which 
gives  us  a  go(»d  ta'^te  of  the  pleasant  manner  the 
men  of  wit  and  4>liilo.sophy  had  in  old  times,  of 
alleviating  the  distresses  of  life  by  the  force  of 
rea.son  and  i>hilosophy.  Ponipcy.  when  he  came 
to  lihodes,  nad  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  famous 
pliiiosopher  Possidouius ;  but  £  in  his 


sick  bed,  he  bewailed  the  iDisfortune  thst  he 
should  not  hear  a  discourse  from  him  :  '*Hiit  you 
may,"  answere<l  Possidtmius ;  and  immediately 
entered  into  the  ]K>int  of  stoical  philosophy,  which 
says,  pain  is  not  an  evil.  During  the  disci^nrso, 
u{H>n  every  puncture  he  felt  from  his  distemper, 
he  smiled  "and  cried  out,  **  Pain,  pain,  be  as  im- 
pertinent and  troublesome  as  you  please,  I  shall 
never  own  that  thou  art  an  cviL" 

"  Ma.  SrECTATOU, 

"  Having  seen  in  several  of  your  papers  a  con- 
cent for  the  honor  of  the  clergy,  and  tiieir  doing 
everything  as  becomes  their  character,  and  par- 
ticularly |K'rforining  the  public  s<Yvice  witli  a  due 
leal  and  devotion  ;  1  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
lay  before  them,  by  your  means,  several  expres- 
sions used  by  some  of  them  in  tjieir  prayers  be- 
fore sermon,  which  1   am  not  well  satisfied  in. 
As  their  giving  some  titles  and  epithets  to  greafe 
men,  which  are  indeed  due  to  them  in  their  sev- 
eral ranks  and  stations,  but  not  properly  used,  f 
think,  in  our  prayers.     Is  it  m»t  contradiction  to 
say,  illustrious,  right  reverend,  and  right  honora- 
ble poor  sinners?     These  distinctions  are  suited 
only  to  our  state  here,  and  have  no  place  in  heav- 
en ;  we  see  they  are  omitted  in  the  liturgy;  which, 
I  think,  the  clergy  should  take  for  their  pattern  in 
their  own  forms  of  devotion.*     There  is  another 
expression  which  I  would  not  mention,  but  that  I 
have  Iieard  it  several  times  before  a  leai'tied  con- 
gregation, to  bring  in  the  last  pelitJon  of  the 
prayer  in  these  words,   'O  let  not  the  Lord  be 
angry,  and  J  will  speak  but  this  once  ;'  as  if  theiv 
was  no  difference  between  Abraham's  interceding 
for  Sodom,  for  which  he  had  no  warrant,  as  we 
can  find,  and  our  asking  those  things  which  we 
are  required  to  pray  for;  they  would  therefora 
have  much  more  r(>asoii  t(»  fear  his  anger  if  they 
did  not  make  such  petitions  to  him.    There  ii 
another  pretty  fancy.    When  a  voune  man  has  a 
mind  to  let  us  know  who  gave  liim  his  scarf,  he 
speaks  a  parenthesis  to  tlie  Almighty.    '  Bless,  as 
I  am  in  duty  bound  to  pray,  tlie  right-honorable 
the  countess ;'  is  not  tiiat  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  Bless  her,  for  thou  knowest  I  am  her  chaplainY 

*'  Your  humble  Servant, 

T.  -J.O- 


No.  313.]    THURSDAT,  FEB.  28, 1711-18: 

Exifrite  ut  mores  tenenw  ceu  poIUce  ducat, 

Ut  i-1  <iuLi  cera  vultuxn  fudt Juv.,  Bat  vfU  SV. 

Bid  him  be^Me  hi*  daily  paiiu  employ, 

To  ft^rm  tlie  tender  mnzmcr^  of  Uie  lionr. 

And  work  liim,  like  n  waxen  babe,  wiui  art, 

To  perfert  iiymmetry  in  every  |wrt. — Cb.  Dsthk 

I  SHALL  ^ive  the  following  letter  no  other  R- 
cominendation  than  by  telling  my  readers  that 

*]n  tbc  original  pntillration  of  tbiji  paper  lntiUo,UHn 
wan  the  following  ]iaKni^.  left  ont  when  Um  papers 
printed  in  Tolumu*  in  1712: — 

I  Anoibcr  exproMdun  wliU-h  I  take  to  be  improper,  ia 
'*  tlic  whole  rare  of  mankind,'*  when  tbev  pray  tn  all 
fhr  rare  wijniiflRii  llneafte  or  doerent :  aisl  If  the  reee  ct 
kind  may  ha  UMd  fur  the  present  Reiieratkin  (thoui^h,  1 
not  Tery  fitly),  the  whole  race  taktw  in  all  fhuu  the  beg 
to  the  end  of  the  world.    I  dou't  remember  to  have 
with  that  exprcwiion,  in  their  n>n!(e,  onywhero  Init  in  (teoM 
Tension  of  PMilm  xIt,  which  thow  men,  1  f  upj^ofo.  bava  M 
little  e,5teem  for.    And  tiomc,  when  they  l:.n\c  fmyed  for  al 
Mbools  and  nurserien  of  ^ood  leaniinjj;.  anu  true  i^4l^ 
espcrially  the  two  uuiversitloa,  add  (bextf  w(>cd9(,  **GramuH 
troux  them,  and  all  other  places  dcilirated  to  thy  wordd^ 
and  tierrkfif  may  romo  forth  nich  pfnTonm**  etc.    But  vlitf 
do  they  mean  by  all  other  places?    It  Keeion  to  me,  that  tt^ 
ill  either  a  tautoktfij^,  aa  being  the  ume  mtlt  all  Frfaoota  Ml 
nunmried  before  expre^iH-d.  ur  eltw  it  nana  ton  fkr;  fcr  tbv 
are  acTeral  plare^  dedi-*atod  to  the  divine  nerrlee.  wUAaS 
not  properly  be  intended  hez«,]*-4)eda<0r  A»  /eNSi 


THB  8PS0TAT0R. 


it  eooM  from  tlM  mum  hand  with  that  of  laat 
Thoradaj.  •    •    •    «    • 


tf 


Sim, 


"I  aend  you»  accordin(|f  to  my  promise,  some 
farther  thoughts  on  the  education  of  youth,  in 
which  I  intend  to  diRCuss  that  famous  Question, 
'  Whether  Uie  education  of  a  public  soiool,  or 
under  a  private  tutor,  is  to  be  preferred  V 

"Am  somo  of  the  greatest  men  in  most  ages 
hare  been  of  very  difwrcnt  opinions  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  what  I  think 
may  be  best  urged  on  both  sides,  and  afterward 
leave  every  pera«m  to  determine  for  himself. 

*'It  is  cf'rtaiu  from  Suetonius,  that  the  Romans 
thought  the  education  of  tlieir  children  a  business 
properly  bi*longing  to  the  parents  tliemselves ; 
ana  Plutarch,  in  ti^  Life  of  Marcus  Cato,  tells  us, 
Chat  as  soon  as  his  Hon  was  capable  of  learning, 
Oato  would  suffer  nobody  to  teach  him  but  him- 
•elf,  though  he  had  a  servant  named  Chilo,  who 
was  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  who  taught  a 
great  many  other  youtlis. 

'*  On  tlie  cuntrary,  the  Greeks  seemed  more  in- 
clined to  public  sciioola  and  8c*minaries. 

"A  private  education  promises,  in  the  first 
place,  virtue  and  good  breeding ;  a  public  school, 
manly  assurance,  and  an  early  knowledge  in  the 
ways  of  the  world. 

"  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  educa- 
tion, confesses  tliat  tliere  are  inctmveniences  to  be 
feared  on  both  sides :  '  If,'  says  he,  *  1  keep  my 
son  at  home,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  my 
ycmnff  master ;  if  I  send  him  abroad  ;  it  is  scarce 
fK>SKible  to  keep  him  from  the  reigning  contagion 
of  mdcness  and  vice.  He  will  perhaps  be  more 
initooent  at  home,  t>ut  more  ignorant  or  the  world, 
and  more  shecpifth  when  he  comes  abroad.'  How- 
ever, as  this  leanied  author  asserts  that  virtue  is 
much  more  difitcult  to  be  obtained  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  that  vice  is  a  more  stublmm, 
as  well  as  a  more  dancferous  fault  than  sheepish- 
oess,  he  is  altogether  for  a  private  education ;  and 
the  more  so,  tjecause  he  docs  not  see  why  a  youth, 
with  right  management,  mi^ht  not  attain  the  same 
a:<fturance  in  his  father's  house,  as  at  a  public 
school.  To  thin  end,  lie  advises  parents  to  accus- 
ti>iu  their  sons  to  wliatever  strange  faces  come  to 
the  house :  to  take  them  with  them  when  they 
vii«it  their  neighborn,  and  to  engage  them  in  con- 
veraation  with  men  of  parts  ancf  breeding. 

"  It  may  be  objected  to  t)iis  method,  that  con* 
veraation  is  not  the  only  tliing  necessary :  but 
that  anie'is  it  Ije  a  conversation  with  such  as  are 
ill  some  measure  (liuir  equals  in  parts  and  years, 
there  can  bo  no  room  h>r  emulation,  contention, 
and  several  of  the  Ulo^t  lively  pasttions  of  the 
mind;  which,  without  being  s<imetimes  moved 
by  th^  means,  may  possibly  contract  a  dullness 
and  insensibility. 

**  One  of  the  greatest  writers  our  nation  ever 
prodnced  oltserve^,  that  a  lx>y  who  forms  parties, 
and  makctt  himself  popular  in  a  school  or  a  college, 
would  act  the  same  part  with  equal  case  in  a 
senate  <>r  a  privy-council ;  and  Mr.  0>l>orne, 
•peaking  like  a  nian  ver^etl  in  the  wars  of  the  , 
world  affirms,  thai  the  well  laying  and  carrying  I 
OB  of  a  de^ign  to  rob  an  or* hard,  trains  up  a 
jovxth  insensibly  to  caution,  secrecy,  and  circum- 
spection, and  &is  him  for  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

"  In  short,  a  private  education  seems  the  most  j 
naiaral  method  for  the  forming  of  a  virtuous  man; , 
a  puUic  education  for  making  a  man  of  buvintwA. 
Tne  first  would  furnish  out  a  good  subject  for 
Plato'a  republic,  Uie  latter  a  member  for  a  com- 
niBnitjo**n^un  with  artifice  and  corruption. 


'*  It  must,  however,  be  oonfetaed,  that  a  peraoa 
at  the  head  of  a  public  school  has  aometiroea  •• 
many  boys  under  his  direction,  that  it  is  impoa- 
sible  he  should  extend  a  due  proportion  of^hia 
cars  to  each  of  them.  This  is  however,  in  reality 
the  fault  of  the  age,  in  which  we  often  see  twenty 
parenta,  who,  though  each  expects  his  son  should 
oe  made  a  scholar,  are  not  contented  all  totf^ether 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  any  mao  of  flbeFal 
education  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  their  in- 
stniction. 

"In  our  great  schools,  indeed,  thia  fault  hat 
been  of  late  years  rectified,  so  that  we  have  at  pra- 
sent  not  only  ingenious  men  for  the  chief  mastera, 
but  such  as  have  proper  ushers  and  assistants 
under  them.  I  must  nevertheless  own,  that  for 
want  of  the  same  encouragement  in  the  country, 
we  have  many  a  promising  genius  apoiled  apd 
abused  in  those  little  seminaries. 

"  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  thia  opinion,  hav- 
ing myself  experienced  the  usage  of  two  rural 
masters,  each  of  them  very  unfit  for  the  trust  they 
took  upon  them  to  discharge.  The  first  imposed 
much  more  upon  me  than  my  parta,  tliough  none 
of  the  weakest,  could  endure;  and  used  me  bar> 
barously  for  not  performing  impossibiliti«%s  The 
latter  was  of  quite  another  tcmiper ;  and  a  boy  who 
would  run  upon  his  errands,  wash  his  coffee-pot, 
or  ring  the  bell,  might  have  aa  little  conversation 
with  any  of  the  classics  as  he  thought  fit.  I  have 
known  a  lad  at  this  place  excused  his  exercise  for 
assisting  the  cook-maid ;  and  remember  a  neigh- 
boring gentleman 's  son  was  among  us  five  years, 
most  of  which  time  he  employed  in  airing  and 
watering  our  master's  gray  pad.  I  scorned  to 
compound  for  my  faults  by  doin^  any  of  these 
elegant  ofiiees,  and  was  accordingly  tlie  best 
scholar,  and  the  worst  used  of  any  boy  in  tha 
school. 

"I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an  ad- 
vantage mentioned  by  Quintilian,  aa  accompany* 
ing  a  public  way  of  education,  which  1  have  not 
yet  taken  notice  of ;  namely,  that  we  very  often 
contract  such  friendbhips  at  school,  as  are  a  ser- 
vice to  us  all  the  following  parts  of  our  lives. 

'*  I  shall  give  you  under  tnis  head,  a  storv  very 
well  known  to  several  persons,  and  whicn  you 
may  depend  upon  as  real  truth. 

"  Every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  Westmin- 
ster-school, knows  that  there  is  a  curtain  which 
used  to  be  drawn  across  the  room,  to  separate  tha 
upper  school  from  the  lower.  A  youth  happened, 
by  some  mischance,  to  tear  the  above-mentioned 
curtain.  The  severity  of  the  master*  was  too  well 
known  for  the  criminal  to  expect  any  pardon  for 
such  a  fault ;  so  that  the  boy,  who  was  of  a  meek 
temper,  was  terrified  to  death  at  the  thoughu  of 
his  appearance,  when  his  friend  who  sat  next  to 
him  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  tliat  he  would 
take  the  fault  on  himself.  He  kept  his  word 
accordingly.  As  soon  as  they  were  grown  up  to 
l>e  men,  the  civil  war  broke  out,  in  which  our  two 
friendH  took  the  opposite  sides ;  one  of  them  fol- 
lowed the  parliament,  the  other  the  royal  party. 

"Ah  their  tempers  were  different,  the  youth 
who  had  torn  the  curtain  endeavored  to  raisa 
himself  on  the  civil  list,  and  the  other,  who  had 
borne  the  blame  of  it,  on  the  military.  The  fint 
succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  in  a  short  time 
made  a  judge  under  the  protector.  The  other 
wart  engaged  in  the  unhappv  enterprise  of  Pen* 
ruddock  and  Groves  in  the  n  est.  I  suppose.  Sir, 
I  nce<l  not  acquaint  you  with  the  event  of  that 
undertaking.  Every  one  knows  that  the  royal 
party  was  routed,  and  all  the  heads  of  thein» 

•  Busby. 
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triml  of  llie  refaeU.  u  ibej  were  .    

Ttrj  ihort,  uid  nothine  now  remuned  but  u>  p>u 
KnUDce  on  tbem :  vRen  Ihe  jadge  hearing  the 
lume  of  hi«  old  friend,  and  ulnerTing  bi*  lux 
tDore  atlentiTelj,  whieli  be  hid  not  ipen  for  niui^ 
Jean,  uked  him  if  be  wu  not  fannerlj  a  West- 
miniter  leholarT  B;  the  aniver,  he  vu  (oon 
coDTinced  that  it  va*  hia  former  generous  friend: 
anil  vilhout  ujing  aajtbing  more  at  that  time, 
"  -'■-'■  ...  .  jjj^  where  era- 
:  all  his  power  uid  inlereat 
^^1^.^  Ji*  iLAVtd  hu  friend  from  the 

"The  gentleman  whoae  life  waa  thus  preaerred 

hj  the  gratitude  of  his  aehool-fdlow, -'^~ 

ward  the  father  of  a  Hon,  wham  he  1: 

EoiDolud  in  the  church,  and  who  atill  daserredlf 
la  one  of  the  highert  '  '  -  " 
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"  Ifa.  Sfkctatdb, 


«r*i  b«e]i  DO  noE*. 

m  IDr  bun,  Bflil  ripe  tw  )oj. 

FibniaryT,  1T1M3. 


and  haTG  buen  in  love  "i         ,       „      

«une  age  about  (his  half  year.    Tga  to  toe  her 
ail  dajB  in  the  week,  biiL  neTpr  could  have  the 
happincdH  of  being  with  her  alone.     If  anjr  of  h 
friends  are  at  home,  slie  will  see  me  in  their  cot 
pauj;  but  if  lliejbenut  in  the  way.  ■hoflies  to  h 
.chamber.    lean  diacorer  no  iignti  of  her  averaio 
but  either  a  fear  of  falling  into  the  toils  of  mati 
imony,  or  a  childish  timidity,  deprive*  ub  of  !__ 
.interviuw  apart,  and  drives  uh  upon  the  difficulty 
■of  lant'iiiBbiiie  out  our  lives  in  fniitlwiB  expecta- 
tion.   Now,  Ur.  Spectator,  if  you  think  ua  ripe 
.(or  economy,  persuade  the  dour  creature,  that  to 
.pine  awnj  into  barrcnneaa  and  defonnity  under  a 
nuthiT'e  »hadc,  is  not  so  honorable,  nor  docs  she 
appear  so  amiable,  as  thu  would  in  full  bloom. 
[There  ia  a  great  dual  left  out  before  he  co 

"  Mr.  Spectator,  your  humble  Serrant, 
"  Boa  H^aHLUi." 

If  this  gentleman  bo  realty  no  more  than  eighteen, 
1  must  do  him  the  Justice  to  my,  be  is  the  moat 
■knowing  infant  1  have  vet  met  with.  He  docs 
.not,  I  fear,  jet  understand,  that  all  he  thiulcs  of 
■nother  woman;  therefore,  until  he  haa  given  a 
further  sccoHiil  of  hinisuir,  the  younp  lady  is 
hereby  directed  to  keep  close  to  her  inuther. 

The  SrifCTATOB. 


Ici 


Jt  comply  with  the  ri-qiipst  in  Mr.  Trot's 

letter :  but  let  it  go  just  bh  it  came  to  my  hands 
fcr  being  so  familiar  with  the  old  gentleman,  as 
rough  as  he  istohiiu.  Sincu  Mr.  Trot  haH  an  am- 
tiitiun  to  make  him  hia  fallier-in-lav,  hu  ou^ht  to 
bvat  him  "With  more  respect;  beside,  hia  style  to 
IM  might  have  been  mora  distant  than  he  has 
Ituwght  St  to  aflbrd  me:   moreoTer,  his  mistress 

iM  la  n  ODoBtl  Wski,  &(Ur 

)1b,  sail  sfMrwuil  Ar^Msb  ct 

^  ■-•!>•  aBM  of  th>  trtaltakH 

-*-*■•  01  tb*  tevh.'lt  k 


found  out 
apelL 

"  Ua.  SracTATOB. 

"  I  shall  ever  own  myself  your  obliged,  faambla 
servant,  for  the  advice  ron  gave  me  eoncMning 
m*  dancing;  which,  unluckily,  came  loo  late;  for 
as  I  said,  1  would  not  leaye  off  capering  until  I 
had  your  opinion  of  the  matter.  1  waa  at  our 
famous  assembly  the  day  before  I  received  your 
papers,  and  there  was  oMerred  by  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  inforraed  I  had  a  respect  lor  hii 
dau^ter.  He  tuld  me  I  was  an  insienificanl 
little  fellow,  and  said,  that  for  the  futur*  hewoold 
take  care  of  his  child,  so  that  he  did  not  duut* 
but  to  cross  my  smorous  inetiuatioua.  The  ladj 
is  confined  to  her  chamber,  and  for  my  part.  I  am 
ready  to  hang  mrsclf  vilh  the  thoughts  that  I 
have  danced  myself  out  of  favor  witii  her  fatbvr. 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  trouble  I  ^ivc;  batahaU 
take  it  fur  a  mighty  favor,  if  you  will  give  me  a 


K^o^, 


"Torh,Feb.a3.  nii-ia. 

e  yoD  to  make  what  altentioot 


Sta,  Feb.  87,  171M9. 

"  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  what  jwi 
esteem  to  be  thccliief  qualification  of  a  good  pact, 
especially  of  one  who  writes  plays;  and  you  will 
■trj  much  oblige,  Sir, 

"  Your  TOty  humble  Sffvant, 
"N.B.- 
Tu  be  ■  very  well-bred  man. 

'  11a.  SncTAToa, 


Thia  gallant  temper  of  n 

delighted  with  battles  on  the  atan.     I  give  n 

''  ' you  mat  Nioalini'n 

.     part  of  the  opera  fi 

■hich  I  have  ra.wl  tasle.     I  obKerve  it  is  Won 


jm,  that  whenever  any  gentlemen  are paitiet 

larly  pleased  with  a  anng,  at  their  CT7fBg  m 
'K^co^e,'  or  •Attn  Vfllfc,'  tlie  peifonuer  is  ( 
igiugastoaingitoveragain.  I  was  at  the op(i 
last  time  Hydaspes  waa  performed.  AttbaCpa 
of  it  wheru  the  hero  engages  with  the  lion,  tl 
graceful  manner  with  whirh  he  put  that  lerrib 
monster  to  death  gave  me  so  gnat  a  pleasure,  ai 
at  the  same  lime  so  just  s  senst  of  that  graH 
man's  intrepidity  and  conduct,  that  I  could  B 
forbear  desiring  a  repetition  of  it.  bv  erring  o 
AUn  Volto,'  in  a  very  audible  voi«  ;  "and  B 
riends  flaller  me  that  I  pronounced  thoae  TOP 
with  a  tolerable  good  accent,  considering  tbitw 
but  the  third  opera  I  had  ever  stm  in  my  li 
Yet,  notwithstanding  oil  this,  there  va(  to  liO 
i^aid  had  to  me,  that  the  lino  was  eatried  c 
and  went  to  bed,  without  being  killed  anyMt 
that  night  Nov.  Sir.  may  conaidar  that  I  i 
not  underatand  a  word  oT  what  Hr.  VicDliBi  m 
to  this  cruel  eiralura  ;  beaide,  I  hare  db  «r  1 
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Madr;  ao  that,  daring  the  lonr  diipnte  betveeo 
thnn,  tha  «hule  eDtertuDinenb  I  bail  was  fram  my 
tjraa.  ^Sh^/  tlien  have  not  I  as  mach  right  to  have 
a  graceful  action  repealed  as  aoothsr  has  a  pleu- 
Ing  aonnd,  ainot  he  ontv  hears,  w  I  only  tee,  and 
«e  ncillier  of  as  know  that  there  ia  onj  reasooable 
thing  a  doingT  Prav,  Sir,  aetlle  the  buaineaa  of 
thia  claim  in  the  audience,  and  let  lis  know  vhen 
wa  may  cry  'AOn  Voilo,'  Anglice,  'Agaia,  Again,' 
(or  the  future,  lam  a^  £ngliahrzian,  and  cipect 
■oroe  tcaaon  or  other  to  be  giren  me,  and  perhapa 
an  ordiuaiy  one  may  aerva ;  but  I  expect  your 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  moat  faambtc  Sernnt, 
"  TaaT  SucTFaai.'' 

"  Ha-  SncTiToa.  If  or.  99. 

"You  muBt  giie  me  leaTe,  among  the  reat  of 
jonr  female  correspoadeiita,  to  addreaa  you  about 
an  affair  which  haa  already  given  you  many  a 
apeculation :  and  which,  1  know,  1  need  not  tell 
yon  has  bad  a  very  happy  influence  over  the  adult 
part  of  our  ai>x:  but  as  many  of  us  are  either  too 
old  to  loam,  or  too  obslinau  in  the  pureuit  of  the 
Taaitiea  which  have  been  bred  up  with  u*  from 
our  infancy,  and  all  of  us  quitting  the  stage  while 
you  are  prompting  us  to  act  our  port  well;  you 
ODght,  melliinks.  rather  Ui  turu  your  inatructious 
for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  our  Bel  who  are  yet 
in  [heir  natiTe  iunoceiice.  and  ignorant  of  the  rieea 
and  that  rariety  of  unhappineiuUiBtreien  among  us. 

"1  must  tvll  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  it  ia  as 
much  a  part  of  yuurolTiro  to  OTersee  the  education 
of  the  femde  part  of  tlie  nation,  as  well  as  of  the 
male;  and  to  conrincc  llie  world  you  are  not  par- 
tial, pray  procei'd  to  delect  the  mal -ad ministration 
of  gommesses  as  BuccessfuUy  as  you  have  eipos- 
cdual  of  pedsgoguea ;  and  rescue  our  Bex  from 

"'- ■--'■-—,  jnj  lyrsnny  of  education  as  well  aH 

who,  withouL  your  neBsonable 


■e  like  to  improve  upon  the  v 


iwior.  and  the  author 

ill  the  fcmnlE  world,  could  not  forbear  conaulling 
Tou,  and  ^tcjf  your  advice  in  «o  critical  a  point,  as 
u  that  of  the  education  of  young  gentlcwumen . 
Having  already  provided  myself  with  a  very  con- 
Tenicut  house  in  a  good  air,  I  am  not  without  hope 
but  that  you  will  prumoti^  this  geucrous  design. 
I  must  further  tell  ruu.  Sir.  liiat  all  who  shall^ 
cotamilted  to  my  conduct,  beside  the  usual  nctom- 
tdishmeiits  of  the  nt«d1e,  daucing,  and  the  French 
lungoe,  shall  not  fail  to  be  your  constant  readers. 
It  is  tlierefore  my  humble  petition,  that  you  will 
•ntertain  the  towu  on  this  important  subject,  and 
M  far  oblige  a  Btniiigi'r,  as  to  raise  a  curiositv 
and  inqniry  in  my  behalf,  by  publishing  the  fol- 
low ing  advertisement, 
"lam.  Sir, 

"  Tour  constsat  Admirer, 

•■M.W." 


Boardlng-School  tor  young  Qentlewomen, 
was  formerly  kept  <iti  U  He -End -Green,  bc- 
d  down,  there  is  now  one  set  up  almost  op- 
to  it,  at  llie  two  Ouldcn  BaJU,  and  much 
anvenletit  in  every  respect ;  where  beside 
UD)on  iustruclions  givrn  to  young  gtntle- 
I,  Iltej;  will  be  taught  the  whole  art  of  pastry 
Hwrring,  wiih  wtintever  may  render  Clietn 
lafaed.     Those  who  please  to  make  trial 


taken  upon  him  ^ 

Kchools  where  yoang  women  are  educated ;  and 
designs  to  proceed  in  the  same  office  after  the 
--me  manner  that  the  visitanta  of  colleges  do  ia 
e  two  famouB  universities  of  this  land. 
All  lovers  who  write  to  the  Spectator,  are  de- 
sired  to  forbear  one  expression  which  is  in  moal 
of  the  tetters  to  him,  either  out  of  lacineaa  oi 
of  invention,  and  is  traa  of  not  above  two 
land  women  [n  the  whole  world  :  via.  "Sha 
n  her  all  that  ia  valuable  in  woman."— T. 


Hoi.,  An.  PnL,  nr.  UI 
NvTsr  pFHUDU  to  maks  a  god  s|ipsar, 
Hat  fin  a  Iiu4iHH  Tortbj  of  a  fol.— BusoDliirai. 

HoaAci  advises  a  poet  to  consider  thoroughly 
the  nature  and  force  of  his  genius.  Hilton  seems 
to  have  known  parfcctly  wefl  wherein  his  strength 
lay,  and  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  entirely 
GOiifonnable  to  those  talents  of  which  be  wa* 
master.  As  his  genius  waa  wonderfully  turned 
to  the  sublime,  his  subject  was  the  noblest  thA 
could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  maa. 
Everything  that  is  truly  great  and  astonishinr 
has  a  place  in  it.  The  whole  sysletti  of  the  intef 
lectual  world  ;  the  chaos,  and  the  creation  ;  heav- 
en, earth,  and  hell ;  enter  into  the  couatilution  of 
his  poem. 

Having  in  the  first  and  second  books  represented 
the  infernal  world  with  all  its  barrors,  the  thread 
of  his  fable  naturally  leads  him  into  the  opposite 
regions  of  bliss  and  glory. 

If  Milton's  majenty  ron<akeH  hirn  anywhere,  it  is 
in  those  parts  of  his  poeio  where  the  divine  per- 
sons are  introduced  as  Bpeakcra.  One  may,  I 
think,  observe,  that  the  sutlior  proceeds  with  a 
kind  of  fear  and  trembling,  while  he  describes 
the  sentiments  of  the  Almighty.  He  dares  not 
give  his  imagination  its  full  play,  but  chooses  to 
cuufiue  hinmeir  to  such  Ihuuelits  as  are  drawn 
from  the  books  of  the  moat  orthodox  divines,  and 
to  such  exprtssious  as  may  be  met  with  in  Elcrip- 
tiire,  the  beauties,  therefore,  which  we  are  to  look 
fur  ill  thefte  speeches,  are  not  of  a  poetical  nature, 
proper  to  fill  tlie  mind  with  scnti 


randeur 


The 


I  ieh  they  a  ^      .  _.,.___ 

divine  love  and  n'Ii);ious  fear.  The  paiiiculai 
beauty  of  the  speeches  in  the  third  book,  conaista 
that  BhortueHB  and  perspicuity  of  s^le, 
-  -'ltd  the  prea"     ■  " 


which  the  poet  has  couched  the  (:rcat«Bt  niysteriea 
of  Christianity,  and  drawn  together  in  a  rerular 
Bchenie,  the  whole  dispensation  of  I'rovidence 
with  rcsDect  to  man.  He  has  ri'nresenlcd  all  tha 
I'iU  and 


w  vigilanca  and  ability  of  the  pei 
■d,  may  inquire  at  tlie  Two  Golden 
-^d-URCD,  near  Stepney,  whers  ttwy  will 


0  OolJen  Balls  o 


abstruse  doctriuua  uf  prcdesliiialion,  fn'O-w 
grace,  as  also  the  great  points  nf  the  inca 
and  redemption  {which  naturally  grow  up  in  a 
pueni  lliat  treats  of  the  fall  of  man),  with  great 
energy  uf  eipre>sion,  and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger 
liyht  thsu  I  ever  met  with  in  any  other  writer. 
As  these  points  are  dry  in  themselves  to  the  gen- 
erality of  readers,  the  concise  and  clmr  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  Ihem  ia  very  much  tn  be 
admired,  OS  is  likewise  tliat  particular  art  which 
he  haa  made  use  of  in  the  interspersing  of  all 
those  graces  of  poetiy  which  tlw  subject  Waa 
cauble  of  receivitig. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  erery- 
thioK  that  is  transacted  in  it,  ia  a  proapret  wojOif 
of  ODiiiiacience,  and  aa  much  above  that  in  wbicA 
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idea  of  the  Saprraie  being  in  more  rational  and 
nublime  than  that  of  the  I&thens.  I'hc  particu- 
lar object*  on  which  he  ia  duwribed  to  hare  ca*it 
Ilia  eye,  arv  repreiented  in  the  moat  beautiful  and 
lively  manner  :— 

**  Now  had  th*  Afanixli^  fMhM>  from  ahore 
(Vroia  tiM  purt  empyrMii  wb^re  ha  dt* 
lliKh  tbiun'd  aboTo  aU  height)  bant  down  hia  aye, 
lib  own  worlu  and  their  worku  at  once  to  rtow. 
Aboat  him  all  th*  aanctttlHii  of  bearen 
Stood  thirk  as  atara,  and  tmm  hla  nlKht  rwalT'd 
Beatltotla  pMt  utt'ranoa.    On  Lia  right 
Iha  radiant  imafe  of  hia  ^lorjr  aat. 
Ilia  onljr  Son.    On  earth  b«  firrt  beheld 
Our  two  flmt  parenta,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  panlea  plar'd, 
Reaping  immortml  fruitN  of  Joy  and  loTO ; 
Uninterrupted  Joy.  unrlval'd  lore. 
In  bllmful  Mlitode.    He  then  rarTey*d 
Ilell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  tSatan  tbcra 
Coaating  the  wall  of  hear'n  on  thia  Me  uight, 
In  the  dull  air  nuMlmo ;  and  reaJr  now 
To  atoop  with  varied  winga  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  outakle  of  thla  world,  that  aeemM 
Virm  land  imboHom'd  without  flrmauutnt; 
'  Uncertain  whirh,  in  oMan.  or  in  air, 
Uim  Uod  beholding  flrom  hia  proapecC  high, 
WiMrein  paat.  praaent,  future,  he  beholda» 
Thua  to  hla  only  Son  foraaeeing  apake." 

Satan'fi  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  creation 
is  finely  iroafcd  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech 
which  immediately  follows.  The  effects  or  this 
speech  in  the  blessed  spirits,  and  in  the  divine 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill 
the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and 
complacency : 

*<Ttaaa  whlla  Ood  i*pake,  ar.ilnoalal  fragrance  flll'd 
All  heav'n,  and  In  i\w  Meiwed  »pirlta  elect 
Sena*  of  new  Joy  ineffkbla  diffua'd. 
Beyond  oomparo  the  Iton  of  Ood  wan  aaen 
Moat  glorioua;  in  him  all  hia  li^tlier  ahon* 
Subatantially  expremed;  and  In  hia  fkc* 
DlTine  compaNdon  Tinlbly  appear'd, 
Lot*  without  end,  and  without  moaanre  grar*.** 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circum- 
stance wherein  the  whole  host  of  angels  arc  repre- 
sented as  standing  mute ;  nor  show  how  proper 
the  occasion  was  to  produce  such  a  silence  in 
heaven.  The  close  of  this  divine  colloqiiy,  with 
the  hymn  of  angels  that  follows  upon  it,  arc  so 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical,  that  I  should 
not  forl)ear  inserting  the  whole  passage,  if  the 
bounds  of  my  paper  would  give  me  leave  :— 

"  No  Koner  had  the  Almighty  cean'd  but  all 
The  multitude  of  augela  with  a  about  I 
(Loud  aa  fh>m  numtiera  without  number,  awoet 
Aa  fkom  bleat  voice*)  utt'rlng  Joy,  hoaT^i  rung 
IVith  jubilee,  and  loud  hoNuinaa  flU'd 
Th'  eternal  re^^DM,"  etc,  eto. 

Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  universe, 
which  at  a  distance  appeared  to  him  of  a  ^lobular 
form,  but  upon  his  ncan*r  approach  looked  like  an 
unbounded  plain,  is  natursi  and  noble ;  as  his 
roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation,  be- 
tween that  mass  of  matter  which  was  wrought 
into  a  world,  and  that  shap(>less,  unformed  heap 
of  materials  which  still  laj  in  chaos  and  confu- 
sion, strikes  the  imaginatiun  with  something  as- 
tonishingly great-  and  wild.  1  have  before  spoken 
of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  which  the  poet  places 
upon  this  outermost  surface  of  the  universe,  and 
anall  here  explain  myself  more  at  large  on  that  and 
other  parts  of  the  poem,  which  are  of  the  same 
shadowy  nature. 

Aristotle  observes  that  the  fable  of  an  epic 
poem  should  abound  in  circumstances  that  are 
iM>th  credible  and  astonishing ;  or.  as  the  French 
critics  choose  to  phrase  it.  ttio  fable  should  be 
filled  with  the  probable  and  the  marvelous.  This 
rule  is  aa  fine  siid  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole 
Art  of  Poetry. 

If  the  IhbM  IB  only  ptobaUe,  it  differs  nothing 


from  a  true  history  ;  if  it  is  only  asairoloaB,  U  ia 
no  better  than  a  romance.  The  crrcat  secret^  thart- 
fore,  of  heroic  poetry,  is  to  relate  auch  circui^ 
stances  as  may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the  wm 
time  both  Micf  and  astonishment  This  is  broughl 
to  pass  in  a  well-chuscn  fable,  by  the  account  of 
such  thin^  aa  have  really  happened,  or  at  .least 
of  such  things  as  have  happened  according  to  the 
received  opinions  of  mankind.  Milton's  fable  it 
a  masterpiece  of  this  nature :  as  the  war  in  heaT- 
en,  the  condition  of  the  fallen  angels,  the  state  of 
innocence,  the  temptation  of  the  serpent  and  tho 
fall  of  man  ;  though  tliey  are  very  astonishing  in 
themselves,  and  are  not  only  credible,  but  actual 
points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with 
credibility,  is  by  a  happy  invention  of  the  poet ; 
as  in  particular,  when  he  introduces  agenta  of  a 
superior  nature,  who  are  capable  of  effecting  what 
is  wonderful,  and  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Ulysses'  ship  be- 
ing turned  into  a  rock,  ana  ^neas's  fleet  into  a 
shoal  of  water-nymphs,  though  they  are  veiT 
surprising  accidents,  are  nevertheless  probable 
when  we  are  told,  that  they  were  the  gods  who 
thus  tranHformed  them.  It  is  this  kind  of  m*' 
chinery  which  fills  the  poems  both  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  with  such  circumstances  aa  are  wonderful 
but  not  impossible,  and  so  frequently  produce  in 
the  reader  the  most  pleasing  passion  that  can  rise 
in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  admiration.  If 
there  be  any  instance  in  the  .£neid  liable  to 
exception  upon  this  account,  it  is  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thira  book,  where  JEneaM  is  represented  aa 
tearing  up  the  myrtle  that  dropped  blood.  To 
qualify  this  woncierful  circumstance,  Pblydomt 
tells  a  story-  from  the  root  of  the  myrtle,  that 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  coon  try  baTins 
pierced  him  with  spears  and  arrows,  tne  woua 
which  was  left  in  hisbody  took  root  in  his  woundst 
and  gave  birth  to  that  bleeding  tree.  This  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  have  the  marvelous  without 
the  probable,  because  it  is  represented  aa  proceed- 
ing from  natural  causes,  without  the  interposition 
of  any  god,  or  other  supernatural  power  capabla 
of  producing  it.  The  spears  and  arrows  grow  of 
themselves  without  so  much  as  the  modem  help 
of  enchantment.  If  we  look  into  the  fiction  oi 
Milton's  fable,  though  we  find  it  full  of  surpris-  - 
ing  incidents,  they  are  generally  suited  to  our  no- 
tions of  the  thine^  and  persons  described,  and 
tempered  with  a  due  measure  of  probability.  I 
must  only  make  an  exception  to  the  Limbo  of 
Vanity,  with  his  Episode  of  Sin  and  DouJi,  and 
some  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  hia  chaos.  * 
These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not  ciedibLB|! 
the  reader  cannot  so  far  impose  upon  himself  atV 
to  see  a  possibility  in  them ;  they  are  the  descrip-  '\ 
tion  of  dreams  and  shadows,  not  of  thinga  or  ] 
persons.  I  know  that  many  critics  look  upoft 
the  stories  of  Circe,  Polypheme,  Uio  Sirens,  nay 
the  whole  Odyssey  and  iiiad,  to  be  allegories: 
but  allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are  fables, 
which,  considering  the  opinions  of  mankind  that 
prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  poet,  miirht  poaaiUy 
nave  been  according  to  the  letter.  The  persona 
are  such  as  mi|;ht  have  acted  what  is  ascnbod  to 
them,  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  rs> 
presented  mi^ht  possibly  have  been  truths  and 
realities.  1*hi8  appearance  of  probability  ia  so 
absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater  kinds  of  poetiy, 
that  Aristotle  observes  the  ancient  tragic  writers 
made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great  men  aa  had 
actually  lived  in  the  world,  though  the  tragedy 
proceeaed  upon  adventures  they  were  never  en- 
gaged in,  on  purpose  to  make  the  subject  more 
credible.    In  a  word,  beside  the  hidden  meaning 
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ef  an  epic  all^forf^  tb«  pUia,  iilenil  sense  ought 
to  appcMur  probable.  The  story  should  be  sach  as 
an  ordinaiy  reader  may  acquiesce  in,  whatever 
natural,  moral,  or  political  truth  may  be  discov- 
crwi  in  it  by  men  of  greater  penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the 
kuface  or  outmost  wall  of  the  universe,  discovers 
at  last  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which  led  into  the  crea- 
tion, and  is  (Mscribed  as  the  opening  tlirough 
which  the  angels  pass  to  and  fro  into  the  lower 
workl,  upon  tneir  errands  to  mankind.  His  sit- 
ting; upon  the  brink  of  this  passage,  and  taking  a 
survey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature  that  appeared 
to  him  new  and  fresh  in  all  its  beauties,  with  the 
simile  illustrating  the  circumstance,  fills  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  as  surprising  and  glorious  an 
idea  as  any  that  arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He 
looka  down  into  that  vast  hollow  of  the  universe 
with  the  eye,  or  (as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  first 
book)  with  the  ken  of  an  angel.  He  surveys 
all  the  wonders  in  the  immense  amphitheater  Uiat 
lias  between  both  the  poles  of  heaven,  and  takes 
in  1^  one  view  the  whole  round  of  the  creation. 

His  flight  between  the  several  worlds  that 
•hone  on  every  side  of  him,  with  the  particular 
deKfiption  of  the  sun,  are  set  forth  in  alt  the  wan- 
tooness  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  His  shape, 
speech,  and  behavior  upon  nis  traiisfomiinjB^  him- 
self into  an  angel  of  light,  are  touched  with  ex- 
auisito  beauty.  The  p<^'s  thoughts  of  directing 
Batan  to  the  sun,  which,  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of 


ikind,  is  the  most  conspicuous  psrt  of  the 
cnation,  and  the  placing  in  it  an  an^el,  is  a  cir- 
euDataiioe  very  nuely  contrived,  and  the  more 
adjusted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as  it  was  a 
raeeived  doctrine  among  the  most  famous  philoso- 
phara,  that  every  orb  luul  its  intelligence ;  and  as 
an  apostle  in  sacrod  writ  is  said  to  have  seen  such 
an  angel  in  the  sun.  In  tlie  answer  which  this 
aB«l  retuma  to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there  is 
■iich  A  becoming  majesty  as  is  alto^ther  suitable 
to  a  superior  being.  The  part  of  it  in  which  he 
rqnaents  himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is 
vwy  iioble  in  itself,  and  not  only  proper  where  it 
ia  introduced,  but  requisite  to  prepare  the  reader 
Ibr  what  follows  in  the  seventh  book  : — 

*I  mm  when  at  hb  word  ibn  fbrmieM  maM, 
Xhif  «iorki*8  mfticrfal  moukl,  came  to  a  besp: 
OonfoioD  heard  bin  ▼ok*e,  wkl  wild  Uproar 
Stood  nird,  fttood  Twt  Infinitude  coiifin'd, 
mi  at  bin  Momd  bidkUng  DarkiMM  flad, 
Llgbi  flMMM,"  etc. 

In  the  following  part  of  tlie  speech  he  points 
est  the  earth  with  such  circumstances,  that  the 
leader  can  scarce  forbear  fancying  himself  em- 
ployed on  the  same  distant  view  of  it : 

**  Look  dovmranl  on  that  clobo,  wboaa  faiiher  iUe 
With  Hghi  firoia  heuce,  though  but  rcflectod,  ahiiiM: 
Thai  place  in  earth,  th«  leat  af  man,  that  light 
Hit  daj,"  eio. 

X  moat  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon  this 
tihird  lxx>k  of  Paradise  Lost,  witliout  taking  no- 
tice of  that  celebrated  complaint  of  Milton  with 
which  it  opens,  and  which  certainly  deserves  all 
the  praiaea  that  have  been  given  it;  though,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  it  may  rather  be  look^  upon 
m  40  ejwreaoenee,  than  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
poem.  The  same  observation  might  be  applied  to 
wat  beaatiful  digression  upon  hypocrisy  in  the 
book. 
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Freodoiii,  whiofa  eaioM  st  langth,  tfaoogh  rimr  to 


Ma.  SpaoTAToa, 


*'  If  you  ever  read  a  letter  which  is  sent  with 
the  more  pleasure  for  the  reality  of  its  complalnta, 
this  may  nave  reason  to  hope  for  a  favorable  ac- 
ceptance; and  if  time  be  the  moat  irretrievable 
loss,  the  regrets  which  follow  will  be  thought,  I 
hope,  the  most  justifiable.  The  regaining  of  my 
Utierty  from  a  lon^  state  of  indolence  and  inacti- 
vity, and  the  desire  of  resisting  the  further  eo- 
croachmente  of  idleness,  make  me  apply  to  yon; 
and  the  uneasiness  with  which  I  reoollect  the  past 
years,  and  the  apprehension  with  which  I  expect 
the  future,  soon  aetermine  me  to  it  Idleness  isao 
general  a  distemper,  that  I  cannot  but  imagina 
a  speculation  on  tnis  subject  will  be  of  universal 
use.  There  is  hardly  any  one  person  without 
some  alloy  of  it;  and  thousands  beside  myself 
spend  more  time  in  an  idle  uncertainty  which  to 
be^n  first  of  two  affiurs,  than  would  have  beea 
sufficient  to  have  ended  them  both.  The  occasion 
of  this  seems  to  be  the  want  of  some  necessary 
employment,  to  put  the,  spirito  in  motion,  aaa 
awaken  them  out  of  their  lethargy.  If  I  Jiad  less 
leisure,  1  should  have  more;  for  1  should  then 
find  my  time  distinguished  into  portions,  some  for 
business,  and  othcra  for  the  indulging  of  plea- 
sures; but  now  one  face  of  indolence  overspreads 
the  whole,  and  I  have  no  landmark  to  direct  my- 
self by.  Were  one's  time  a  little  straitened  bv 
business,  like  water  inclosed  in  ite  banks,  ft 
would  have  some  determined  course;  but  unless  it 
be  put  into  some  channel  it  has  no  current,  but  bo- 
comes  a  deluge  without  either  use  or  motion. 

"When  Scanderbeg,  Prince  of  Epirus,  was  dead, 
the  Turks,  who  had  hut  too  often  felt  the  foroe  of 
his  arm  in  the  battles  he  had  won  from  them,  inuk 

§ined  that  by  wearing  a  piece  of  his  bones  near 
leir  heart,  tney  should  be  animated  with  a  vigor 
and  force  like  to  that  which  inspired  him  when 
living.  As  I  am  like  to  be  but  ot  little  use  while 
I  live,  I  am  resolved  to  do  what  good  I  can  after 
my  decease;  and  have  accordingly  ordered  my 
bones  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner  for  the 
good  of  my  countrymen,  who  are  troubled  with 
too  exorbitant  a  degree  of  fire.  All  fox-hunters, 
upon  wearing  me,  would  in  a  short  time  be 
brought  to  endure  their  beds  in  a  morning,  and 
perhaps  even  quit  them  with  regret  at  ten.  Instead 
of  hurrying  away  to  tease  a  poor  animal,  and  mn 
away  from  their  own  thougnto,  a  chair  or  a  cha- 
riot would  bo  thought  the  most  desirable  means 
of  performing  a  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 
I  snould  be  a  cure  for  the  unnatural  desire  of  John 
Trot  for  dancing,  and  a  specific  to  lessen  the  in- 
clination Mrs.  Fidget  has  to  motion,  and  cause  her 
always  to  give  her  approbation  to  the  present 
place  she  is  in.  In  niie,  no  Egyptian  mummy 
was. ever  half  so  useful  in  physic,  as  I  should  be 
to  these  feverish  constitutions,  to  repress  the  vio* 
lent  aallies  of  youth,  and  give  each  action  its 
proper  weight  and  repose. 

"  I  can  stifle  any  violent  inclination,  and  op> 
pose  a  torrent  of  anger,  or  the  solicitations  of  r^ 
venge,  with  success.  Indolence  is  a  stream  which 
flows  slowly  on,  but  yet  undermines  the  fouudip 
tion  of  every  virtue.  A  vice  of  a  more  lively  uSf 
ture  were  a  more  desirable  tyrant  than  this  rust 
of  the  mind,  which  gives  a  tincture  of  ito  nature 
to  every  action  of  one's  life.  It  were  as  little  ha- 
aard  to  be  lost  in  a  storm,  as  to  lie  thus  perpeta- 
I  ally  becalmed;  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  havi 
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withm  one  tho  seedi  of  aUionsaiid  good  qualitiefl, 
if  we  want  the  vigor  and  resolutiou  necesaary  for 
the  exerting  tliem.  Death  brings  all  persons  Vack 
u>  an  equafitv:  and  this  image  of  it,  this  slumber 
of  tJbe  mind,  leaves  no  difference  between   the 

rRtest  genius  and  the  meanest  understanding, 
faculty  of  doing  things  remarkably  praise- 
worthy, tlius  concealed,  is  of  no  more  use  to  tho 
owner,  than  a  heap  of  gold  to  the  man  who  dares 
not  use  it. 

"  To-morrow,  is  still  the  fatal  time  when  all  is 
to  be  rectified.  To-morrow  comes,  it  goes,  and 
•till  I  please  myself  with  the  shadow,  while  I 
lose  the  reality:  unmindful  that  the  present  time 
alone  is  ours,  the  future  is  yet  unborn,  and  the 
past  is  dead,  and  can  only  live  (as  parents  in  their 
children)  in  the  actions  it  has  produced. 

**  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  by 
the  number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  it:  thus,  it  is  not  the  extent  of  ground, 
but  the  yearly  rent  which  gives  the  value  to  the 
•state.  Wretched  and  thoughtless  crcaturi^s,  in 
the  only  place  where  covetousness  were  a  virtue, 
we  turn  prodigals  I  Nothing  lies  upon  our  hands 
with  sucli  uneasiness ,  nor  have  there  been  so  many 
devices  for  any  one  thing,  as  to  make  it  slide  away 
imperceptibly  and  to  no  purpose.  A  shilling  shall 
be  hoarded  up  with  care,  while  that  which  is 
above  the  price  of  an  estate  is  flung  away  with 
disregard  and  contempt.  There  is  nothing,  now- 
a-days,  »o  much  avoided  as  a  solicitous  improve- 
ment of  every  part  of  time;  it  is  a  report  must  be 
•hunned  as  one  tenders  the  name  of  a  wit  and  a 
fine  genius,  and  as  one  fears  the  dreadful  charac- 
ter of  a  laborious  plodder:  but  notwithstandinG[ 
this,  the  greatest  wits  any  age  has  produced 
thought  far  otherwise;  for  who  can  think  either 
Socrates  or  Demosthenes  lost  any  reputation,  by 
their  continued  pains  both  in  overcoming  the  de- 
fects and  improving  tlie  gifts  of  nature?  All  arc 
ac<;^uainted  with  the  laM>r  and  assiduity  with 
which  Tully  acquired  his  eloquence.  Seneca  in 
his  letters  to  Lucilius  assures  him,  there  was  not 
a  day  in  which  he  did  not  either  write  something, 
or  r^id  and  epitomize  some  ^c^od  author;  and  I 
remember  Pliny  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  mctliods  he  used 
to  fill  up  every  vacancy  of  time,  after  several  em- 
ployments which  he  enumerates:  'sometimes,' 
•ays  he, '  I  hunt :  but  even  then  1  carry  with  me 
a  pocket-book,  that  while  my  servants  arc  busied 
in  disposing  of  the  nets  and  other  matters,  I  may 
be  employed  in  something  that  may  be  useful  to 
me  iu  my  studies;  and  that  if  1  miss  of  my  game, 
I  may  at  the  least  bring  home  some  of  my  own 
thoughts  with  me,  and  not  have  the  mortification 
of  having  caught  nothing  all  day. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  you  see,  how  many  examples  I  re- 
call to  mind,  and  what  arguments  I  use  with  my- 
•elf,  to  regain  my  liberty :  but  as  I  am  afraid  it  is 
no  ordinary  persuasion  that  will  be  of  service,  I 
•hall  expect  your  thoughts  on  tliis  subject  with 
the  greatest  impatience,  especially  since  the  good 
will  not  be  confined  to  me  alone,  but  will  be  of 
universal  use.  For  there  is  no  hope  of  amend- 
ment where  men  are  pleased  with  their  ruin,  and 
while  they  think  laziness  is  a  desirable  character; 
whether  it  be  that  they  like  the  state  itself,  or  that 
they  think  it  gives  them  a  now  luster  when  they 
do  exert  themselves,  seemingly  to  be  able  to  do 
that  without  labor  and  application,  which  others 
attain  to  but  with  the  greatest  diligence. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged,  humble  Servant, 

"  Samuel  Slack." 


CLTTAHDim  TL  CLIOiri. 

"Madam, 

"  Permission  to  love  ^oa  is  all  that  I  desira  to 
conquer  all  the  di£Bcultie8  those  about  yon  plaea 
in  my  way,  to  surmount  and  acquire  all  thos* 

aoalincations  you  expect  in  him  who  pretends  to 
le  honor  of  Ming, 
'*  Madam, 
"Toar  most  devoted,  hamble  Servant, 

"  Clttahdie.'' 
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Avouams,  a  few  minutes  before  his  death,  asked 
his  friends  who  stood  about  him,  if  they  thonght 
he  had  acted  his  part  well;  and  upon  receiving 
such  an  answer  as  was  doe  to  his  extraordinaij 
merit,  "  Let  me  then,"  says  he.  "  go  off  the  stage 
with  your  applause; "  using  the  expression  with 
which  the  noman  actors  made  their  exit  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  dramatic  piece.*  I  could  wish 
that  men,  while  they  are  in  nealth,  would  consider 
wvU  the  nature  of  the  part  they  are  engaged  in, 
and  what  figure  it  will  make  in  the  minds  of  those 
they  leave  behind  them,  whether  it  was  worth 
coming  into  the  world  for;  whether  it  be  suitable 
to  a  reasonable  being;  in  short,  whether  it  appeaia 
graceful  in  this  life,  or  will  turn  to  advantage  in 
the  next.  Let  the  sycophant  or  the  buffoon,  tha 
satirist,  or  the  good  companion,  consider  with 
himself,  when  his  body  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave, 
and  his  soul  pass  into  another  state  of  existence, 
how  much  it  will  redound  to  his  praise  to  have  it 
said  of  him,  that  no  man  in  England  ate  better, 
that  he  had  an  admirable  talent  at  turning  his 
friends  into  ridicule,  that  nobody  outdid  him  at 
an  ill-natured  jest,  or  that  he  never  went  to  bed 
before  he  had  dispatched  his  third  bottle.  These 
are,  however,  very  common  funeral  orations, 
and  eulogiums  on  deceased  persons  who  have 
acted  among  mankind  with  some  figure  and  repu- 
tation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  species, 
they  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered  a 
moment  after  their  disappearance.  They  leave 
behind  them  no  traces  of  their  existence,  but  arc 
forgotten  as  though  they  had  never  been.  They 
are  neither  wanted  by  the  poor,  regretted  lij  ihe 
rich,  nor  celebrated  by  tlie  learned.  They  are 
neither  missed  in  the  commonwealth,  nor  lamented 
by  private  persons.  Their  actions  are  of  iio  ai^ 
nificancy  to  mankind,  and  might  have  beoi  per- 
formed by  creatures  of  much  less  dignity  tiiaa 
those  who  are  distinguished  by  tho  faculty  of  rea- 
son. An  eminent  I'rench  author  speaks  •ome- 
where  to  tlie  following  purpose :  I  have  often  ••ea 
from  my  chamber-window  two  noble  creaturaa, 
both  of  them  of  an  erect  countenanco  and  en- 
dowed with  reason.  These  two  intelloctuid  beiogl 
are  employed  from  morning  to  night  in  nibbicf 
two  smooth  8tonc>s  one  upon  another :  that  ia,  ai 
the  vulgar  phrase  is.  in  polishing  marble. 

My  mend.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  aa  we  wen 
sitting  in  the  club  last  night,  gave  us  an  aeconnt 
of  a  sober  citisen,  who  died  a  few  days  aines. 
This  honest  man  of  greater  oonsequonce  in  his 
own  thoughts  than  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had 
for  some  years  past  kept  a  journal  of  his  life.  8fir 
Andrew  showed  us  one  week  of  it.  Since  the  e^ 
currences  set  down  in  it  mark  out  such  a  road  of 

•VosvatoCtttplaiiate. 
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Ktinii  mi  tliKt  I  liBTB  been  spemking  of,  1  shall 
preMPt  my  reder  with  >  futJinil  oopr  of  it;  *fter 
bk*ii^  Grat  infiirTDed  him,  that  [he  deeeaied  ncr- 
too  had  in  hit  yoDth  lw«u  bred  to  trade,  but  flnd- 
ina  himaetf  not  »o  well  turned  for  businew,  he 
hu  fur  acTunl  jeara  last  past  lived  allogether 
apoD  a  moderate  annuity.* 

Mmdaf,  eight  o'clock.  I  put  on  mj  clothes, 
»nd  •liked  into  the  parlor. 

Nine  o'clock,  ditto.  Tied  mj  knee-itrings  and 
Ta«h(id  mj  hands. 

Hours  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  Smoked  three 
pipei  of  Virginia.  Kawl  the  Supplement  and 
bailj  Gtjuranl.  Things  go  ill  in  the  north.  Ur. 
Hiaby'i  opinion  thereupon. 

Ooe  o'clock  in  tlie  inernoon.  Chid  Balph  for 
BiaUyioK  mj  lobacea  bux. 

Two  o^lock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Ucm.  Too 
aunj  pinnu  aod  no  suet. 

From  three  to  four.    Took  my  afternoan's  nap. 

Tnm  four  ts  six.  Walked  into  the  Grids.  Wind 

rrom  nz  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nitby'a 
opinioD  abont thepeaiu. 

Ten  o'clock.    Wont  Co  bed,  slept  eoand. 

TWnrfay,  being  holiday,  eight  o'clock.  Rose  aa 
Woal. 

Hine  o'clock.  Washed  hands  and  face,  shaTsd, 
pnt  on  mr  double-soled  bhues. 

Ten,  eteven,  tweWe.    Took  a  valk  to  JslingloD. 

One.    Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cab'a  mild. 

Betwaan  two  and  three.  Hetunied,  diued  on  a 
knuckle  of  veal  and  bacon.    Mem.  Spro>iti  waut- 

l^hiae.    Nap  aa  usiinl. 

Fram  fonr  to  aii  Coffee-house.  Read  the  news. 
A  diah  of  twi»t.    Uiand  viijer  itratigled. 

Frocn  ail  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's  ac- 
wont  of  the  Oreat  Turk. 

Ten.     Druau   of   the  grand  riiier.      Broken 

JMnadajf,  eight  o'clock.  Tongne  of  my  shoc- 
bucktc  broku.     QindN  but  nut  facu. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill.  Mum.  Tu  be 
allowed  for  the  last  leg  of  mutton. 

Ten,  eleren.  At  the  coffee-house.  More  work 
In  the  north.    Stran^r  in  a  black  wig  auked  me 


Three.  Nnii  broke  by  the  falling  uf  n  pewler 
dilh.  Mem.  Cook-maid  in  luvc,  and  grown  carc- 
kas. 

Finni  four  to  sii.  At  Ihc  coffee -li on ec.  Advice 
from  Smvma  that  the  grand  viiivr  was  Sr^t  of  all 
Ki>ngle<l,  and  afterward  belicaded . 

Six  o'clock  iu  Iheevemng.  Was  half  an  hour 
in  the  rlnb  before  anybody  else  rar.ie.  Mr.  N>>-by 
of  opinion  (hat  the  grand  vizier  was  not  strangled 
lb  lizth  instant. 

Th  at  night.  Went  (o  bed.  Slept  without 
VaUng  unttl  nine  the  next  morning. 

Thmradmf,  nine  o'clock.  SisyeJ  within  until 
two  v'elock  fur  Sir  Timothy  ;  wlio  did  not  bring 
aa  mj  annuity  according  to  his  promise. 


IRn^  aad  OplalOM.    TU  hmm  wha  kept  tbli  IvirU 
^mmttlBaalliH«B|  «r  qaNliic  Ua  pHlairi  B|4nkn 


Three.    Oould  not  take  my  nap. 

Four  and  five.  Qave  Ralph  a  box  on  the  NT. 
Turned  off  my  cook-maid.  Bent  a  measenger  U 
Sir  Timothy.  Mem.  I  did  not  go  to  the  club  to- 
night.   Went  Id  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

rridaf,  Paw«d  the  morning  in  iDedilation 
upon  Sir  Timothy,  who  was  vilh  me  a  qnaitar 
before  twelve. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Bonght  a  new  head  to  mj 
cane,  and  a  tongue  to  my  buckle.  Diank  a  glaM 
of  purl  to  recover  appetite. 

"Two  and  three.    Dined  and  alept  wall. 

From  four  to  six.  Went  to  the  cofte-honaa. 
Met  Mr.  Niiby  there.  Smoked  several  pipaai 
Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that  laced  coffee  la  Mdfor 
the  head. 

Siio'clook.    At  the  club  aa  steward.    Satiate. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I 
drank  small  beer  with  the  grand  viiier. 

Saturtiaf.  Waked  at  deren,  walked  in  tlw 
fields,  wind  N.E. 

Twelve.     Caught  in  a  ehower. 

One  in  the  afternoon.   Retumedhomeanddriad 

Two.  Mr.  Nisby  dined  with  mo.  Firatcoun^ 
marrow-bones  ;  second,  oz-eheek,  with  a  bottle  M, 
Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Throe.    Overtlrpt  myself. 

Bix.  Went  to  the  club.  Like  lo  have  bU<B 
into  a  gutter.    Oraud  Visier  certainly  dead. 

I  question  not  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised 
to  find  the  above-mentioned  joamalist  taking  so 
much  care  of  a  life  that  was  filled  with  such  in- 
considerable actions,  and  received  so  very  small 
improvements  ;  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  beha- 
vior of  many  whom  we  daily  converse  with,  we 
shall  find  the  most  of  their  hours  are  taken  up 
in  those  three  important  articles  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping.  I  do  not  Suppose  that  mas 
lusea  his  time,  who  is  not  engaged  in  poblJe 
affairs,  or  in  on  illustrious  course  of  action.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  our  hours  may  very  ofleo 
be  more  profitably  laid  out  in  such  transactiona 
as  make  no  figure  in  the  world,  than  in  such  aa 
are  apt  to  draw  upon  them  the  attention  of  mao- 
kind.  One  may  brcome  wiser  and  belter  by  a»- 
veral  methods  nf  emplnving  one's-aelf  in  secrecy 
and   silencit,   and    do  s^ial    is   laudnble  without 

mend  to  every  one  of  my  readers,  the  keeping  a 

Journal  of  tlieir  lives  fur  one  week,  and  setting 
uwii  tiunctuallr  their  whole  series  of  employ- 
\g  that  space  uf  time.  This  kind  of 
-■■--would  give  them  a  true  state  of 
incline  them  to  consider  seriously 
what  they  are  about.  One  day  would  rectify  tha 
omiKsions  of  another,  and  make  a  niun  weigh  all 
those  indifferent  actions,  which,  though  they  ai« 
ea-itly  forgotten,  must  certainly  be  accouutad  for. 
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'  Mb.  SneTikToa, 

"  A  cixTAix  vice,  which  you  have  latdy  at- 
scked,  has  not  yet  been  considered  by  yon  H 
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growing  bo  deep  in  the  heart  of  nuui,  thmt  the 
aflfoctation  ouUiveii  the  practice  of  it.  Tou  muHt 
have  observed,  that  men  who  have  been  bred  in 
arms  pretfcrve  to  the  moat  eactreme  and  feeble  old 
age,  a  certain  daring  in  their  aspect.  In  like 
Banner,  the/  who  have  paaeed  their  time  in  eal- 
Untry  and  adventure,  keep  up,  as  well  as  tliej 
can,  the  appearance  of  it,  and  carry  a  petulant 
inclination  to  their  lart  moments.  Iiet  this  serve 
for  a  prcfaoe  to  a  relation  I  am  going  to  give  you 
of  an  old  beau  in  town,  that  has  not  only  Men 
amorous,  and  a  follower  of  women  in  generml,  but 
alao.  in  spite  of  the  admonition  of  gray  hairs, 
been  fmm  his  sixty -third  ye§r*to  his  present 
seventieth  in  an  actual  pursuit  of  a  young  lady, 
the  wife  of  his  friend,  and  a  man  of  merit    The 

Ey  old  Escalus  has  wit,  good  health,  and  is  per- 
itly  well-bred;  but,  from  the  fashion  andman- 
Ders  of  the  court  when  he  was  in  his  bloom,  has 
such  a  natural  tendency  to  amorous  adventure, 
that  he  thought  it  would  bo  an  endless  reproach 
to  him  t4>  make  no  use  of  a  familiarity  he  was 
allowed  at  a  gentleman's  house,  whose  good-hu- 
mor and  conmlence  exposed  his  wife  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  any  who  should  take  it  into  their  head 
to  do  him  the  good  office.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Escnlus  might  also  resent  that  the  husband 
was  particularly  negligent  of  him ;  and  though 
ha  gave  many  intimations  of  a  passion  toward  tne 
wife,  the  huKoand  either  did  not  see  them,  or  put 
him  to  tlie  contempt  of  overlooking  them.  In 
the  mean  time  Isabella  (for  so  we  shall  call  our 
heroine),  saw  his  pasnion,  and  rejoiced  in  it,  as  a' 
foundation  for  much  diversion,  and  an  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  herself  in  the  dear  delight  of 
beinjr  admired,  addressed  to,  and  flattered,  with 
DO  in  consequence  to  her  reputation.  This  lady 
ia  of  a  free  and  disengaged  behavior,  ever  in 
good-humor,  such  aa  is  the  imase  of  innocence 
with  those  who  are  innocent,  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  vice  with  those  who  are  abandoned. 
From  this  kind  of  carriage,  and  an  apparent  ap- 
probation of  his  gallantry,  Escalus  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  laying  amorous  opistlea  in  her 
way,  fixing  his  eyes  attentively  upon  her  actions, 
of  performing  a  liiousand  little  offices  which  are 
neglected  by  the  unconcerned,  but  are  so  many 
approaches  toward  happiness  with  the  enamored. 
It  was  now,  as  is  above  hinted,  almost  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year  of  his  paftsion.  when  Escalus, 
firom  general  terras,  and  tne  ambiguous  respect 
which  criminal  lovers  retain  in  their  addresses, 
began  to  bewail  that  his  passion  grew  too  violent 
for  him  to  answer  any  longer  for  his  behavior 
toward  her,  and  that  he  hoped  she  would  have 
consideration  for  his  long  and  patient  respect,  to 
excuse  the  emotions  of  a  heart  now  no  longer 
under  the  direction  of  the  unhappy  owner  of  it. 
Such,  for  some  months,  had  been  tne  language  of 
Escalui  both  in  his  talk  and  his  letters  to  Isa- 
bella, who  returned  all  the  profusion  of  kind 
things  which  had  been  the  collection  of  fifly  years, 
'  I  must  not  hear  you ;  you  will  make  me  forget 
that  you  are  a  eentlenian;  1  would  nut  willingly 
lose  you  as  a  mend;*  and  the  like  expressions, 
which  the  skillful  interpret  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  knowing  that  a  feeble  denial  is  a 
modest  assent.  I  should  have  UAd  you,  that 
laabella,  during  the  whole  progress  of  this  amour, 
communicated  it  to  her  husband;  and  that  an  ac- 
count of  Escalus's  love  was  their  usual  entertain- 
ment after  half  a  day's  absence.  Isabella,  there- 
fore, upon  her  lover's  late  more  open  assaults, 
with  a  smile  told  her  husband  she  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  but  that  his  fate  was  now  come  to  a 
eriaia.  After  she  had  explained  herself  a  little 
Auther,  with  her  husband's  approbation  8b«  nro.  i 


ceedod  in  the  following  manner.  The  nest  tioM 
tliat  Escalus  was  alone  with  her,  and  repeated  his 
importunity,  the  crafty  Isabella  looked  on  her  fan 
with  an  air  of  great  attention,  as  conaidertng  of 
what  importance  such  a  secret  was  to  her;  and 
upon  tlie  repetition  of  a  warm  expression,  she 
looked  at  him  with  an  eye  of  fondness,  and  told 
him  he  was  past  that  time  of  life  which  could  make 
her  fear  he  would  boast  of  a  lady's  favor;  then  turn* 
ed  away  her  head,  with  a  very  wdl-acted  confusion, 
which  favored  the  escape  of  the  aged  Escalus.  This 
adventure  was  matter  of  great  pleasantrjr  to  laabella 
and  her  spouse;  and  they  had  enjoyed  it  two  days 
before  Escalus  could  recollect  himself  enough  lo 
form  the  following  letter: 

"Madam, 

"What  happened  the  other  day  fives  me  a 
lively  imago  of  the  inconsistency  of  human  pas» 
sions  and  inclinations.  We  pursue  what  we  are 
denied,  and  place  our  affections  on  what  is  abaent» 
though  we  neglected  it  when  present.  As  long  si 
you  refused  my  love,  your  rcniBal  did  so  stron^y 
excite  my  passion,  that  I  had  not  once  the  leisuit 
to  think  or  recalling  my  reason  to  ajd  me  againsl 
the  design  upon  your  virtue.  But  when  thai 
virtue  began  to  comply  in  my  favor,  my  reaaoa 
made  an  effort  over  my  love,  and  let  me  see  the 
baseness  of  my -behavior  in  attempting  a  women 
of  honor.  I  own  to  you,  it  was  not  without  the 
most  violent  struKgle  that  I  gained  this  Tictetr 
over  myself;  nay  Twill  confess  my  shame,  and 
acknowledge,  I  could  not  have  prevailed  but  by 
flight.  However,  Madam,  I  beg  that  you  will 
believe  a  moment's  weakness  has  not  di<iatie|Ted 
the  esteem  I  had  for  yon,  which  was  confirmea  by 
so  many  yoars  of  obstinate  virtue.  You  havi 
reason  t(»  rejoice  that  this  did  not  happen  within 
the  observation  of  one  of  the  young  reUows,  vha 
would  have  exposed  your  weakness,  and  i^oried 
in  his  own  brutish  inclinations. 

"  I  am.  Madam, 

"Your  most  devoted,  humble  SerraBi." 

"Isabella,  with  the  help  of  her  husband,  fi^ 

turned  the  following  answer: 

"Sia, 


"  I  cannot  but  account  myself  a  very  happy 
man,  in  having  a  roan  for  a  lover  that  can  write  m 
well,  and  give  so  good  a  turn  to  a  disappointment 
Another  excellence  you  have  above  all  other  pre- 
tenders I  have  heard  of;  on  occasions  wheva  the 
most  reasonable  men  lose  all  their  reason,  jtm 
have  yours  most  powerful.  We  have  each  of  ui 
to  thank  our  ^nius,  that  the  passion  of  one  ahaU 
ed  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  other  grow  violeBL 
Does  it  not  yet  come  into  your  head  to  imagiM^ 
that  I  knew  my  compliance  was  the  gmafpit 
cruelty  I  could  be  guilty  of  toward  you?  Is  re- 
turn for  your  long  and  faithful  passion,  I  bmiiA 
let  you  know  that  you  are  old  enough  to  become  • 
little  more  gravity ;  but  if  you  will  leave  me,  and 
coquet  it  anywhere  else,  may  your  mi^resi 
yield. 


No.  319.]    THURSDAY,  MARCH  6,  17l].li. 
Quo  ten«am  Tultua  maiantein  protas  nodof 

Hoa.1  m^^un, 

gay  whUe  Hmj  dungt  od  tbna,  what  cbsfau  i 
Thaw  VMying  fcrnuy  tUf  Pratoui  of  the  mlndt 


I  HAVi  endeavored  in  the  course  of  my  papcn 
to  do  justice  to  the  age,  and  have  taken  care  «■ 
much  as  possible  to  keep  myself  a  neuter  bail 


THB  SPEOTATOS. 


which  I  have  acted  in  lliis  parliciilar.  I 
Mlf  Uznl  with  »n  i—<-~-^-  -  -— - 
hmlf  of  tbe  species. 

men  affurd  a  m.  - '- 

*  tell;  but  i  shall  set 'down  the  charge  ai 

!■  Uid  agaiiiKt  ma  in  the  foUowiay  letcen 

"  He.  SncT&TOk, 

"I  alwaja  malce  one  among  s  company  of  joong 
fanales,  who  penise  jour  speculations  ever/ 
BoniiDg.  I  am  ■!  present  comniiHSiuned  bj  our 
vhule  assemblv  to  let  yon  know,  that  we  fear  yon 
ve  ■  little  inclined  to  be  partial  toward  jour  own 
KZ.  Te  muHt  howerer  sclinowledgc.  with  all 
do*  gralJtDde,  tliat  in  some  cases  tou  hare  given 
■s  our  reveoge  on  the  men,  and  done  us  justice. 
Wu  eonld  not  easily  have  forgiveu  you  sevcnj 
•tmkss  In  the  dissectiun  of  the  coquette's  heart. 
If  joa  had  not,  much  about  the  same  time,  madu 
*  Mcriflce  to  us  of  a  bean's  skull. 

"Tan  nay,  however,  Bir,  please  to  Temember, 
tlul  Dot  long  lines  you  attacked  our  hooda  and 


I  such  s 


vof  u 


.med   I 


.    .  We  ranat  therefore  beg  leai 

Nprasrut  lu  you,  that  we  are  in  hopes,  it  you  will 
pbuc  to  tnaln  a  due  inquiry,  the  men  in  all  a^» 
vontd  be  found  to  have  tweii  little  less  whimsical 
In  mdoming  that  psrt  thsn  ourvelves.  The  diSer- 
«tt  form*  or  their  win,  together  with  the  various 
•ockl  of  their  hats,  all  flatter  na  in  this  opinion. 
"I  had  ■  humble  servant  lant  summer,  who  tbe 
in*  tine  be  declared  himself  was  in  a  full-bat- 
tiWMirl  wig:  but  the  day  after,  to  my  no  small  sur- 
priM,  ba  aecoated  ma  in  a  thin  natursl  one.  I 
neslvad  him,  at  this  our  second  iulCTview,  as  a 
psilMit  strsDger,  but  was  sxtnniely  confonnded 
'wb«B  his  speech  discovered  who  he  was.  I  re- 
■slved.  tberafore,  to  fix  his  face  in  my  memoiy  for 
ttsfatore:  but  m  I  was  walking  in  the  park  the 
mw  vToiiDK,  he  appeared  to  me  in  one  of  those 
wiga  that  I  Uiiuk  yuu  call  a  night-cap,  which  had 
■lived  him  more  eDFCtuallv  than  before.  He  aftcr- 
wird  playad  a  couple  of  black  riding  wigs  upon 
ne  with  tbe  same  success,  and,  in  short,  assumed 
a  saw  face  aJmost  every  day  in  the  first  month  of 

"  I  abserved  afterward,  that  the  variety  of  cocks 
iato  which  he  moulded  his  hat  had  not  a  little  con- 
Itibdtad  to  hia  impositions  upon  me. 

"  Til.  aa  if  all  these  ways  were  not  sufficient 
to  disttngaish  their  heads,  you  munt  duublles^. 
Sir,  have  observed,  that  great  numbers  of  yoiin^; 
Mlawa  have,  for  SeTeral  months  last  past,  takeu 
span  tbein  tu  w«*r  feathars. 

"We  liopc,  therefore,  that  those  may  with  as 
BKch Justice  be  called  Indian  princes,  as  yon  linve 
KvM  a  woman  in  a  colored  houd  an  Indian 
necn;  and  that  you  will  in  due  time  take  thi-ic 
tirf  (VDlIeraen  into  ronnidenilinii. 

"  Wa  (ha  tnore  earnestly  be^  lliat  you  would  put 
ft  atop  to  this  practice,  since  tt  has  alrvady  lost  us 
Oia  of  the  most  agreeable  members  of  our  society, 
who,  aftar  having  refused  several  good  estates,  and 
two  Utlea,  was  lured  from  us  last  week  by  a  mixed 
iitthn-. 

"  I  am  ordered  to  present  you  with  tbe  rospact* 
-* *   ' and  am.  Sir, 


I  am  not  now  at  leisure  to  give  my  opinion 
<ipon  the  hat  and  fealher:  however,  to  wipe  off  the 
present  imputation,  and  gratify  luy  fcuialc  cor- 
respondent, 1  shall  here  print  a  letter  wliich  1 
lately  received  from  a  man  of  node,  who  seems  to 
have  a  very  cxtnotdinary  genius  in  his  way. 

"Sib, 

"  I  presume  I  need  not  inform  jou,  that  among 
men  of  dress  it  is  a  cammon  phra-se  to  sav, '  Hr. 
Sucba-one  has  strncli  a  bold  stroke;'  by  which  we 
understand,  that  he  is  the  fimt  man  who  has  had 
courage  eimuch  to  lead  up  a  fahbion.  Accordingly, 
when  our  tailors  take  nieSHiireof  us,  the j  always 
demand, 'whether  we  will  have  a  plain  suit  m 
strike  a  bold  struker  I  think  I  ripv  without 
vanity  say,  that  I  have  struck  some  of  the  buldett 
snd  most  successful  strokes  of  any  man  in  Great 
Britain.  I  was  the  first  that  struck  the  long 
pocket  about  two  years  since:  1  was  likewise  tb« 

ithor  of  the  fronted  button,  which  when  I  saw 

e  town  come  readily  into,  being  resolved  to 
strike  while  the  iron  was  liot.  1  pruduccd  much 
:  the  same  time  the  scollop  flap,  the  knotted 
,t,  and  made  a  fair  push  for  the  silver-clocked 
slocking. 

"A  few  months  after  I  brought  up  the  modish 
jackeC,  or  the  coat  with  close  sleeves.  I  struck 
this  at  first  in  a  plain  Doily;  but  tliat  failing,  I 
struck  it  a  second  time  in  blue  eaiulct,  and  re- 
peated the  stroke  in  several  kinds  of  cloth,  until 
-It  laat  it  took  effect.    There  are  two  or  three 

{oung  fellows  at  the  other  end  of  ihe  town  who 
ave  always  their  eye  upon  me,  and  answer  ma 
stroke  for  stroke.  I  was  once  so 
leiition  my  fancy  in  relation  to  a  i 
urtuut  before  one  of  thesu  genllen 
Isingenaoua  enough  to  steal  my  thought,  and  by 
liat  Tneaus  prevented  my  intended  struke. 

■'  I  have  a  design  thifl  spring  to  make  veiy  Cott- 
iderable  innovations  in  tlie  wabtcoat;  and  hava 
already  begtm  with  a  coup  (Tutai  upon  the  sltavea, 
which  lias  sncceoded  very  well, 

"  I  roust  further  inform  you,  if  you  will  promisa 
to  encours^,  or  at  least  to  connive  at  me,  that  it 
is  my  de«i({n  to  strike  sucli  a  stroke  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  month  as  shall  surprise  the  whola 

"  1  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  acquaint  yon  with 
all  the  particulars  of  my  intended  dress;  but  will 
only  tell  you,  as  a  saniiile  of  it,  that  1  shall  very 
speedily  appear  at  Wtiile's  iu  a  cherry -colored 
hat.  1  took  this  hint  from  the  ladies'  liooda, 
which  1  look  upon  aa  the  buldcat  stroke  that  *ei 
has  struck  for  these  hundred  yeara  last  past. 


*Valt.  ^%»  pBBOQ  wearing  the  feather,  though 


wary  as  to 
r-fa^ioned 


I  have  nnt  time  at  present  to  make  any  reflec- 
tions on  this  letter;  but  must  not  however  omit 
that  having  shown  it  to  Will  Honeycomb,  ho  da- 
sires  to  be  scquainled  with  the  gentleman  who 
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THE  HPECTATOR. 


kc.390.]     FRIDAY,  MARCH  1,  171119. 


-Non  pronnba  Juno, 


Non  Uymeiuniii  adeiit,  non  illl  gratia  todo. 
KumonMoM  tenuvra  Una  de  fnnera  npUa : 

Jfiumenklea  ftnrere  tonun  

Orns  Not,  ri,  438. 

Nor  njmen  nor  the  Grace*  hera  pretkle, 
Nor  Juno  to  beMcnd  the  blooming  bride; 
Bui  fiend*  with  fUn'ral  bread*  Um  procea*  led. 
And  fnrio*  waited  at  the  genial  bed.*— Okoxal 

'  Mm.  SfECTATOft, 

"Tou  have  given  many  hints  in  your  papers  to 
the  disadvantage  of  persons  of  your  own  Fex, 
who  lay  plots  upon  women.  Among  otlicr  hard 
words  you  have  published  the  term  'Male  Coquets/ 
and  been  very  severe  upon  such  as  give  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  a  little  dalliance  of  heart,  and 
playing  fast  and  loose  between  love  and  indiffer- 
ence, until  perhaps  an  ea^y  youne  girl  is  reduced 
to  sighs,  dreams,  and  tears,  and  languishes  away 
her  life  for  a  careless  coxcomb,  who  louks  aston- 
iHhc<l,  and  wonders  at  sucli  an  effect  from  what  in 
him  was  all  but  common  civility.  Thus  you  have 
treated  the  men  who  were  irresolute  in  marriage; 
but  if  you  design  to  be  impartial,  prajr  be  so 
honest  as  to  print  the  information  I  nuw  give  you 
of  a  certain  set  of  women  who  never  coquet  for 
the  matter,  but,  with  a  high  hand,  marry  wh(»m  tlioy 
please  to  whom  thev  please.  As  for  my  part  I  should 
not  have  concerned  myself  witli  them,  but  that  1 
understand  1  am  pitched  upon  by  them  to  be  mar- 
ried, against  my  will,  to  one  1  never  saw  in  my  life. 
It  has  lieen  my  misfurtune,  Sir,  very  innocently, 
to  rejoice  in  a  plentiful  fortune,  of  which  I  am 
master,  to  Wspeak  a  fine  chariot,  to  i^ive  directions 
for  two  or  tnri'e  handsome  snuffboxes,  and  as 
many  suits  of  fine  clothes;  but  Ix^forc  any  of  these 
were  reiuly,  I  heard  reports  of  my  being  to  be 
married  to  two  or  thn«  different  young  women. 
Upon  my  takin;;  notice  of  it  to  a  young  gentle- 
man who  is  oi'ten  in  my  company,  lie  told  me 
smiling,  I  was  in  the  inquiHition.  Tou  may 
believe  I  was  not  a  little  startled  at  what  he  meant, 
and  more  so  whm  he  asked  me  if  T  had  bespoke 
anythinj^  of  late  that  was  fine.  I  told  him  several; 
uptm  wiijch  he  produced  a  description  of  uiv 
person,  from  the  tradesmen  whom  I  hud  employed, 
and  told  me  that  ihey  had  certainly  informed 
against  me.  Mr.  Spectator,  whatever  the  world 
may  think  of  me,  1  am  more  coxcomb  than  fool. 
and  1  grow  very  inquisitive  upon  this  head,  not 
a  little  pleased  with  the  novelty.  My  friend 
told  me,  there  were  a  certain  set  of  women  of 
fashion,  whereof  the  number  of  six  made  a  com- 
mittee, who  sat  thrice  a  week,  under  the  title  of 
'The  Inquisition  on  Maids  and  Bachelors.'  It 
teems,  whenever  there  comes  such  an  unthinking 
gay  thing  as  myself  to  town,  he  must  want  all 
manner  of  necessaries,  or  be  put  into  the  inquisi- 
tion by  the  first  tradesman  he  employs.  They 
have  constani  intelligence  with  cane-sliops,  per- 
fumers, toy- men,  coach -makers,  and  china- nouses. 
From  these  several  places  these  undertakers  for 
marriages  have  as  constant  and  regular  corres- 
pondence as  the  funeral-men  have  with  vintners 
and  apothecaries.  All  bachelors  are  under  their 
immediate  inK()ection ;  and  my  friend  produced 
to  me  a  report  given  into  their  board,  wherein  an 
old  uncle  of  mine,  w^ho  came  to  town  with  roe, 
and  myself  were  inserted,  and  we  stood  thus:  the 
uncle  Hmoky,  rotUtn,  poor;  the  nephew  raw,  but 
DO  ftMil;  sound  at  present,  very  rich.    My  informa- 

-f  The  motto  to  this  faptr  in  ibe  original  publication  in 
folio,  waa, 

Ua  runt  quiB  tenui  fodant  in  Cyclade. 

Jw.,  Sat  Ti,  258. 

Bow  bant  tbej  labw  ia  tlielr  little  fphere. 


tion  did  not  end  here;  but  mj  fHend'e  idTieet  m 
so  good,  that  be  could  show  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter  sent  to  the  young  lady  who  is  to  have  me; 
which  I  inclose  to  yon: — 

"Madam, 

"  This  is  to  let  you  know,  that  tou  are  to  be 
married  to  a  beau  that  comes  out  on  Thursday,  aix 
in  the  eveninj^.  Be  at  the  park.  Tou  cannot  bat 
know  a  virgin  fop;  they  nave  a  mind  to  look 
saucy,  but  are  out  of  countenance.  The  board 
has  denied  him  to  several  good  families.  I  wish 
you  joy.  "  CouHMA." 

What  makes  my  correspodent'a  caae  the  men 
deplorable  is,  that,  as  I  find  by  the  report  from  mj 
censor  of  marriages,  the  friend  he  apeaka  of  u 
employed  by  the  inquisition  to  take  him  io,  ai 
tlie  phrase  is.  After  all  that  is  told  him,  he  hat 
information  only  of  one  woman  that  is  laid  fbf 
him,  and  that  the  wrong  one;  for  the  lady  commie- 
si  oners  have  devoted  him  to  another  than  the 
person  against  whom  they  have  employed  their 
agent  his  friend  to  alarm  him.  The  plot  ia  laid 
so  well  about  this  young  gentleman,  that  he  has 
no  friend  to  retire  to,  no  place  to  appear  in,  or 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  fly  into,  but  he  must  iall 
into  the  notice,  and  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
inquisition.  They  have  their  emisaariee  and  tub* 
stitutes  in  all  parts  of  this  united  kingdom.  The 
first  step  they  usually  take,  is  to  find  from  m  eor- 
respondence,  by  their  messengers  and  whiapenn, 
witii  some  domestic  of  the  bachelor  (who  ia  to  be 
hunted  into  the  toils  thejr  have  laid  for  him),  what 
are  his  manners,  his  familiaritiea,  hia  good  qoli- 
ties,  or  vices;  not  as  the  good  in  him  is  a  leeom- 
mendation,  or  the  ill  a  diminution,  but  as  th^ 
affect  to  contribute  to  the  main  inquiiy,  whit 
estate  he  has  in  him.  When  this  point  is  weU  r^ 
ported  to  the  board,  they  can  take  in  a  wild  nta^ 
mg  fox-hunter,  as  easily  as  a  sofk,  oentle  yoang 
fop  of  the  town.  The  way  ia  to  make  all  plaees 
uneasy  to  him,  but  the  scenes  in  which  they  have 
alloted  him  to  act.  His  brother  huntsmen,  bottle 
com|)anions.  his  fraternity  of  fops,  shall  be  brought 
inio  tlie  conspiracy  against  him.  This  matter  is 
not  laid  ia  so  barefaced  a  manner  before  him  as  to 
have  intimated,  Mrs.  Such-a-one  would  mahe  hia 
a  very  proper  wife;  but,  by  the  force  of  their  ooi^ 
respondence,  they  shall  make  it  (as  Mr.  Walleff 
said  of  the  marriage  of  the  dwarfs)  as  imprso- 
ti cable  to  have  any  woman  beside  her  they  desiga 
him,  as  it  would  nave  been  in  Adam  to  hate  vs* 
fused  Eve.  The  man  named  by  the  commisaios 
for  Mrs.  Such-a-one  shall  neither  be  in  faahion, 
nor  dare  ever  to  appear  in  company,  should  he  a^ 
tempt  to  evade  their  determination. 

The  female  sex  wholly  govern  domestie  lilii; 
and  by  this  means,  when  they  think  fit  they  eaa 
sow  dissensions  between  the  dearest  friends,  nay, 
make  father  and  son  irreconcilable  enemies,  u 
spite  of  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  on  one  part,  and 
he  duty  of  protection  to  be  paid  on  the  other. 
'he  ladies  of  the  inquisition  understand  this  pei^ 


tfu 
T 


inquisiuon  understand  tliis  per- 
fectly well;  and  where  love  is  not  a  motive  to  a 
man  s  choosing  one  whom  they  allot,  they  eaa 
with  very  much  art  insinuate  stories  to  the  disa^ 


vantage  of  his  honestjr  or  courage,  nntil  the 
ture  is  too  much  dispirited  to  hetir  up  against  a 
general  iil  reception,  which  he  everywhere  meets 
with,  and  in  due  time  falls  into  their  appointed 
wedlock  for  shelter.  I  have  a  hmg  letter  oearing 
date  the  fourth  instant,  which  gives  me  a  large  ac- 
count of  the  policies  of  this  court;  and  find  then 
is  now  before  them  a  very  refractory  person,  whs 
has  escaped  all  their  macninationa  for  two 
laat  past;  but  they  have  prevented  two 
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wkieh  vera  of  bis  own  inclination  ;  tlie 
oiM  by  a  report  that  his  mistress  was  to  be  mar- 
ried, abd  tlie  very  day  appointed,  wcdding-clotlics 
bought,  and  all  things  ready  for  hvr  being  given 
to  another;  the  second  time  by  iusinuatirig  to  all 
his  mistress's  friends  and  acquaintance,  that  he 
had  been  false  to  several  other  women  and  the 
like.  The  poor  man  is  now  reduced  to  profess  he 
designs  to  lead  a  single  life;  but  the  inquisition 
^ve  out  to  all  his  acquaintance,  tliat  nothing  is 
intended  but  tlie  gentleman's  own  welfare  and 
happiness.  When  this  is  urged,  he  talks  still 
more  humbly,  and  protests  he  aims  only  at  a  life 
without  pain  or  reproach;  pleasure,  honor,  or 
riehea,  are  things  for  which  he  has  no  taste.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  and  what  else  he  may 
defend  himself  with,  as  tJiat  the  lady  is  too  old  or 
too  yonnff!  of  a  suitable  humor,  or  the  quite  con- 
trary; and  that  it  is  impossible  they  cao  ever  do 
other  than  wranele  from  June  to  January,  every- 
body tells  him  au  this  is  spleen,  and  he  must  have 
a  wife;  while  all  the  members  of  the  inquisition 
•re  unanimous  in  a  certain  wuman  for  him,  and 
they  think  they  all  together  are  bettor  able  to  judge 
than  he,  or  any  other  private  person  whatsoever. 

«*  Sia,  Temple,  March  3, 171 1 . 

"Tour  speculation  this  day  on  the  subject  of 
idleness  has  employed  me,  ever  since  I  read  it,  in 
•orruwful  reflections  on  my  having  loitered  away 
the  term  (or  rather  the  vacation)  of  ten  years  in 
this  place,  and  unhappily  suffered  a  eood  chamber 
and  study  to  lie  idlu  as  long.  My  books  (except 
those  I  nave  taken  to  sleep  upun)  have  been 
totally  neglectc<l,  and  my  liord  Coke  and  other 
▼eneiable  authors  were  never  so  slighted  in  their 
liyea.  I  spend  most  of  the  day  at  a  neighboring 
cofipO'bouae,  where  we  have  what  I  may  call  a 
laiT  rlub.  We  generally  come  in  night-gowns, 
viui  our  stockings  about  our  heels,  and  sometimes 
bttt  one  on.  Our  salutation  at  entrance  is  a  yawn 
and  a  stretch,  and  then  without  more  ceremony  we 
take  our  place  at  tho  lolling-table,  where  our  dis- 
ceurae  is,  what  I  fear  you  would  not  read,  there- 
fbro  shmll  not  insert.  But  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I 
heartily  lament  this  Iors  of  time,  and  am  now  re- 
•olved  (if  poMsiblc,  with  doable  dili^nce)  to  re- 
trieve it,  being  effectually  awakened,  oy  the  ar|^- 
Bienta  ot  Mr.  Slack,  out  of  the  Hcnseless  stupidity 
that  has  so  long  pos^ssed  nic.  And  to  demon- 
strate that  penitence  accompanies  my  confessions, 
and  constancy  my  roKulutions,  I  have  locked  my 
dcior  for  a  year,  and  desire  yuu  would  let  rnv 
companions  know  1  am  not  within.  1  am,  with 
gmi  respect^  "  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"N.  B." 


Ho.  321.]    SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1711-12. 

Mw  latSB  eit  pnlchra  eate  po«mata,  dulcla  runtn. 

llOH.,  An.  Foot.,  Tcr.  99. 

'Tb  not  cBOUfch  a  |x>eni>  finely  writ: 
It  moflt  alfoct  and  captiTato  tba  soul. 

Thob  who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  will 
easilj  pflution  tne  length  of  my  discourse  upon 
Milton.  The  Paradise  Lost,  is  looked  upon,  by 
the  best  jadses,  as  the  f^rentest  production,  or  at 
IflMt  the  noblest  work  of  geniuH,  in  our  l.-ingua^Q. 
and  therefore  deserves  to  be  set  l)efore  an  English 
reader  in  its  full  beauty.  For  this  reason,  though 
1  have  endeavored  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
traces  and  imperfections  in  my  first  six  papers,  1 
tbonght  inyseu  obliged  to  bestow  one  upon  every 
keek  in  perticnlar.  The  first  three  books  I  have 
ilrendy  oiapntebed,  and  am  now  entering  upon  tho 


fourth.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  beauties  in  this  great  author,  ee- 
pocially  in  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  poem, 
which  I  have  not  toucned  upon;  it  being  my  in- 
tention  to  point  out  those  only  which  appear  to  be 
the  most  exquisite,  or  those  which  are  not  so  obvi 
ous  to  ordinary  readers.  Every  one  that  has  read 
the  critics  who  have  written  upon  tho  Odyssey, 
the  Iliad,  and  tho  JSneid,  knows  very  well,  thai 
though  they  agree  in  their  opinions  of  the  spreat 
beauties  in  those  poems,  they  have,  neverthdeet, 
each  of  them  discovered  several  master-strokee, 
which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  rest. 
In  the  same  manner,  I  question  not  but  any  writer 
who  shall  treat  of  this  subject  after  me,  may  find 
several  beauties  in  Milton,  which  I  have  not  taken 
notice  of.  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  as  the 
greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  differ  among 
one  another,  as  to  some  particular  points  in  an 
epic  poem,  J  have  not  bound  myself  scnipuloui^y 
to  the  rules  which  any  of  them  have  laid  down 
upon  that  art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  some 
times  to  join  with  one,  and  sometimes  witli  anoth- 
er, and  sometimes  to  differ  from  all  of  them,  when 
I  have  thought  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  was 
on  my  side. 

Wo  may  conclude  the  beauties  of  the  fourth 
book  under  three  heads.  In  the  first  arc  those  pio- 
ttrres  of  still-life,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  de- 
scription of  Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's  Bower,  etc. 
In  tlie  next  are  tho  machines,  which  comprehend 
the  speeches  and  behavior  of  the  good  and  bad 
angels.  In  the  last  is  tho  conduct  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  who  are  the  principal  acton*  in  the  poem. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  ob- 
served Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing  all  the  orna- 
ments of  diction  on  the  weak  inactive  parts  of  the 
fable  which  are  not  supported  by  tlie  beauty  of 
sentiments  and  characters.  Accordingly  the  read- 
er may  observe,  that  the  expressions  are  more 
florid  and  elaborate  in  these  aescriplions,  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  poem.  I  must  further  add, 
that  though  tho  drawings  of  ^rdens,  rivers,  rain- 
bows, and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are 
justly  censured  in  an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run 
out  into  an  unnecessary  length — the  description 
of  Paradise  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the 
poet  been  very  particular  in  it,  not  only  as  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  principal  action,  but  as  it  is  re- 
quisite to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  happiness  from 
which  onr  first  parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short 
sketch  which  we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ.  Milton's 
exuberance  of  imagination  has  poured  forth  such 
a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  tiiis  seat  of  happi- 
ness and  innocence,  that  it  would  be  endless  to 
point  out  each  particular. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head  without  further  ob- 
serving, that  there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or 
Eve  in  the  whole  poem,  wherein  the  scntimente 
and  allusions  are  uot  taken  from  this  their  delight- 
ful habitation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole 
course  of  action,  always  finds  himself  in  tlie  walks 
of  Paradise.  In  short,  as  the  critics  have  re- 
marked, that  in  those  poems  wherein  sheplierds 
are  the  actors,  the  thougnts  ought  always  to  take 
a  tincture  from  the  wckmIa,  fieldK,  and  rivers;  so 
we  may  observe,  that  our  first  parents  seldom  lose 
sight  of  their  happy  station  in  anything  they 
speak  or  do:  and  if  tlie  reader  will  give  mo  leave 
to  use  the  expression,  that  their  thoughts  are  al- 
ways "  paradisaical."  * 

We  are  in  tho  next  place  to  consider  the  ma- 
chinen  of  the  fourth  t)ook.  Satan  beiiiff  now 
within  prospect  of  Eden,  and  lookinij^  round  upon 
tho  glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled  with  senti* 
meuts  different  from  those  which  he  disooTersd 
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vhlla  he  wtk  in  hell.  Tha  plmcc  ioxpirra  him 
with  UiouKhU  more  uliip(«l  la  it.  Ue  retlecM 
spoil  the  happy  condiliun  from  vhecrc  he  fi-U, 
and  breolc*  forui  into  a  ■peeeli  that  ii  Hjftrued 
wilh  luveriil  tmisient  tnuchra  of  remiirae  and 
■aU-aocuaatioii :  but  at  lcn)i;lli  lie  coiifimm  himgclf 
in  tnipeiiiteD«>,  and  iii  his  denigu  of  drawing  uvi 
kiiLo  hii  DVu  KiBle  of  guilt  utid  uiisviy.  Thin  roa- 
fllet  of  pHwiunH  ii  tbimxI  with  a  gn^ut  deal  of  art, 

«■  tha  r-    -  ■ '  ■-■- ■■  •  •  •' 

boldai 

•  0  tliia  Uiit.  wllh  lurpriidiiK  (lorr  rmnn'a, 
Lnnk'it  ftmii  LbT  Ktt  dLwInliHi  llky  It»  Rnd 
Of  tui  urir  vgrid;  it  ohw  (IcHt  lU  the  irtui 
nu*their<llmlnlibiiilb><Hl>^  IoUihI  all, 
ButwIlfanaMmllTTsIn:  ud  add  Ib^  >w» 
That  brttiti  (u  my  nBcntRmm  ftmn  wlii*.  iImI 

1  bll,  bow  utOrlDIU  «K*  kbOTI  l^lj  tplllR." 


bounditii;  over  thn  w«lH  of  Paradise;  Win  Bitting 
Id  tha  xliapo  of  h  rorniorant  upon  tlie  tree  of  life, 
which  Htuod  in  the  center  of  it,  and  averttipped  all 
theiitlier  Invn  of  the  gulden;  hia  slightiiij;  nmong 
the  hord  uf  auiins!^.  vhich  are  to  bcButiriill;  re- 
preseutod  as  playing  about  Adam  and  Eve,  to- 
ntber  with  his  trannformtng  himself  into  Jiflerrnt 
Uapeg,  in  order  to  hear  their  conv  Kraut  ion;  are 
;ircuniatuice«  that  give  an  iM;rceHble  BitrpriFO  to 
tha  leader,  and  are  ilevined  wiiU  great  art,  to  con- 
nect that  scrJM  of  adrcntureH  in  which  the  poet 
Itai  engagi-d  ihia  artificer  of  fraud. 

The  thuughl  of  Salan'a  transformation  into  a 
connoninl.  and  placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life, 
aecms  raised  upon  that  paaaoge  in  the  Iliad,  where 
two  deitib'S  are  described  aa  perehiiig  uu  the  top 
of  an  oak  in  the  ahape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Ere  under 
the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  produce  rain 
dreama  and  imaginations,  is  a  circumstance  of  the 
aame  nature:  art  his  starting  up  in  his  own  form 
U  wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description, 
and  in  the  moral  which  i« concealed  under  it.  His 
auawer  upon  his  being  discovered,  and  demanded 
to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is  conformable  to 
tlte  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  character: 


e,\  by  Lon)^nui,  or  to  thfit  of  Vbm  ib  Tir^ 
t'  ltd  arc  botli  n'preaented  with  their  fgii.tfandiBg 
ip.iii  the  earth,  and  their  head*  reachlnf  abnra 


mliiht. 

LlkiTinRKTisTAllHi 

SU  Home  pluD'd^ 


.  taken  from  iJie  greatest  of  the  Qreak  a  . 
Laliii  poets.  But  this  I  may  reMrre  for  a  dit- 
Four-«  bv  itself,  because  I  would  Dot  break  tha 
ihrt'od  ol*  these  tpeculalionx,  that  are  dcsi((ued  fof 
Kii^lisli  readers,  with  such  reflectiona  aa  would  bt 
of  nil  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  inuKt,  however,  observe  in  thiaplan.  that  tha 
breaking  off  the  combat  between  Qohricl  and  Sa- 
tan, bj  Iha  hanging  out  of  the  colden  scales  ia 
lii-'iiven,  il  a  refinement  upon  Hcnuer'a  thought, 
v'hri  tells  us,  that  before  the  battle  between  Heetoi 
niiil  .Vchilles,  Jopiler  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a 
Tinir  of  scales.  The  readui  may  aee  the  wboU 
p:4.-.^agc  in  the  OSd  Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  tlie  last  decisive  combat,  deacnlna 


ft'tctied  this  beautiful  e 
Sneid,  c 


■'-■?." 


Zephon'a  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on 
Satan,  is  exquisitely  graceful  and  moral.  Satan 
i*  afterward  led  away  to  Oabriel,  the  chief  of  the 

Eiardian  angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Paradise, 
is  disdainful  behavior  on  this  occasion  is  >o  re- 
markable H  beauty,  that  the  mnit  ordinary  reader 
eanDol  but  take  notice  of  it.  Gabriel's  dtacover- 
Ing  his  approach  at  a  distance,  is  drawo  with 
great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagination; 


bi'llishmcnt,  like  the  aulhora  above-mentioMd, 

I.  makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper  earn- 

;  an  of  his  fable,  and  for  the  breaking  off  IM 

iitiat  between  the  two  warriora,  who  wera  upon 

lltr'  point  of  engaging.    To  this  wa  may  fiiithv 

I  milt,  that  Hilton  is  the  more  jiiatiSod  in  thia  pM- 

'  Ko^'c,  as  WG  find  the  same  nobis  allegorr  in  holy 

vrii,  where  a  wicked  prince,  soma  few  bonra  be- 

fdiv  he  WAS  assaulted  and  alun,  ia  said  to  hava 

tiCTi "  weighed  in  the  Males,  aod  to  hara  bm 

found  wanting." 

I  must  here  take  notiee,  under  tha  head  of  Ihl 
DiacVjncs.  that  Uriel's  gliding  down  to  tha  eaitk 
upon  a  sunbeam,  with  the  puet'a  device  to  maka 
b]n>  descend,  as  well  in  his  letum  to  Iheaon  aa  in 
bin  coming  from  it,  is  a  pretlinesathat  might hava 
bt^cTi  admired  in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but  aeeu 
b'l.jT  the  genius  of  Milton.  The  deacription  at 
tlit^  Uost  uf  armed  angels  walking  their  ti^Utj 
rouiil  in  FaraUise  ia  at  another  apirit: 
So  nylng,  on  be  led  hb  rsdlut  Um, 

as  thit  account  of  the  hynins  which  onr  fiiat  ja- 
rprits  used  to  bear  them  sing  in  these  their  sud- 
ni  Kbt  walks  ia  altogether  dirine,  and  inazpiMai- 
bl  V  amuaing  to  the  imaginatiun. 

'Va  are.  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  d*  psit 
wliich  Adam  and  Eve  act  in  the  fourth  book.  Th« 


n  clothing  bimsvlf  with  terror 
pai«a  for  the  CDmbat  ia  tnily  sublime,  and  atleaat 
a^nal  to  Hooier'a  deacriplioD  of  Discord,  oelabta- 


a  them  with  all  that 


llie    Fallen  angel 
a.'ttoijshment,  and  those 
whicli  be  is  npreaented : 


Rh  tatM*  or  Ihefr  (lailDu  Hstor  AiMi 
Tm^Twlidan,  BaeUMas  sshb  sad  nanl 
(, lint  iBtm fllU  ampsi  H^M; 
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Bb  ftkltift  ftonft,  and  •j»  inblkM,  dodarvd 
AJmAutm  nue:  and  t^vrinthka  locks 
Boand  finm  bU  parted  fonilock  nutnljr  bnng 
GtonlBg,  IkU  not  benoadi  hla  ihoulaon  broad. 
8be,  u  a  Tail,  down  to  her  «l«nder  waift 
'    Ucr  unadDmeil  f7»klen  tre.tnea  wort. 

Ili*beTerd,  but  in  wanton  ringletit  war'd. — 
Bo  paas'd  Ibcy  naked  on,  nor  ihunn'd  the  alght 
Of  God  or  augel,  fur  tbey  thougbt  no  ill : 
8q  hand  la  hand  thej  paw'd,  the  loToIIeat  pair 
That  erer  aiuoe  in  love'ii  embraeoi  met. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines 
which  follow,  whcrcm  they  are  described  as  sit- 
ting on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the  side  of  a  fountain, 
■midst  a  mixed  assembly  of  animals. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  first  loTers  flow 
•qually  Irom  passion  and  sincerity.  I'he  profes- 
sions they  make  to  ouo  another  are  full  of  wannth; 
hut  at  the  same  time  founded  on  truth,  in  a  word, 
tkey  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradise : 


-When  Adam*  first  of  men- 


*  Sole  partner  and  pole  part  of  all  these  Joys,         * 

Dearer  thyMlC  than  all; 

Bst  let  ns  ever  praise  Him,  ami  extol 

His  bounty.  ibllovinK  our  delightful  task, 

To  prune  theM)  i^wTnK  plantii,  and  tend  these  flowers, 

Wlueb  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet." 

lb  whom  thos  Kve  re^'Ued :  *'0  thou  fur  whom, 

And  ftom  whom,  I  was  form'd,  flerii  of  tliy  flesh, 

ikod  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 

And  iMad,  what  thou  ba«t  said  is  juft  and  right. 

fbr  we  to  Uim  indeed  all  pndses  owe, 

And  dally  thanks:  1  chiefly,  who  enjoy 

80  ftr  tiM  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 

Preeminent  Ly  so  much  odds,  while  thou 

I&e  consort  to  thyself  csnst  nowhere  find,"  ate. 

The  roma^ing  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which 
riie  giTea  an  account  of  herself  upon  her  first  cre- 
ation, and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  brought 
Id  Adam,  is,  I  think,  as  beautiful  a  passage  as 
aoj  in  KiltoD,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  wliat- 
■oercr.  These  passages  are  all  worked  off  with 
■o  mneh  ait^  that  they  are  capable  of  pleasing  the 
reader  without  offending  the  most 
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day  I  oft  remember,  when  firam  sleep,"  etc 

A  poet  of  loss  jadement  and  invention  than  this 

Kit  Mthor,  would  nave  found  it  very  difficult  to 
e  filled  these  tender  parts  of  the  poem  with 
■entiraents  proper  for  a  slate  of  innocence;  to  have 
deaeribed  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  professions 
•f  it,  without  artific4s  or  hyperbole;  to  have  made 
the  man  speak  the  most  enclearin^  things  without. 
dascending  from  his  natural  dignity,  and  the 
woman  receiving  them  without  departing  from 
the  modesty  of  &t  character:  in  a  word,  to  adjust 
the  prerogatives  of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make 
SMh  appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper  force  and 
lovclineHs.  This  mutual  subordination  of  tlie 
two  sexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole 
poem,  as  particularly  in  tne  Kpeech  of  Eve  I  have 
Qsfore  mentioned,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  it 
in  the  fiiHowing  lines : 

io  spake  our  general  mother,  ami  with  eyos 
Of  conjugal  atinu-tiou  unrepror'U, 
And  meek  sunvndcr,  half-cmhr&dng  lean'd 
On  oar  first  fkther:  hsif  her  swelling  breast 
Sfekad  mvt  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
or  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he  in  delight 
Botft  of  her  beauty  and  FubmlwiTo  charms 
ftmil'd  witii  huperior  love. 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  dovil  turned  away  with 
covT  at  the  sight  of  so  much  happiness. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in 
tWir  evening:  discourses,  which  is  full  of  pk-asing 
UBSfes  and  sentimcjits  suitable  to  their  conditiini 
>M  rhanurtcrrs.  The  spinach  of  Eve  in  parlicnlar, 
i^dmsed  np  in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of 
*«Tds  and  sentiments,  sls  cannot  be  sufficiently 
Idiaired 

I  shall  dose  my  reflections  upon  this  book  with 


obeerring  the  masterly  transition  which  the  poet 
makes  to  their  evening  worship  in  the  following 
lines : 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrivM,  both  stood, 
Both  turned,  and  under  open  sky  mUu'd 
'Xhti  God  that  made  both  >ky,  air,  earth,  and  hcav^ 
li\*hlrh  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globt, 
And  starry  polo:  ^Tbon  also  mad'«t  the  night, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  flmj,**  etc. 

Most  of  the  modem  heroic  poets  have  imitated 
the  ancients,  in  beginning  a  speech  without  pre- 
mising that  the  pprson  said  thus  or  thus;  but  as 
it  is  easy  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  tlie  omission 
of  two  or  three  words,  it  requires  judgment  to  do 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  they  shall  not  be  missed, 
and  that  the  speech  may  begin  naturally  withoot 
them.  There  is  a  fine  instance  of  this  kmd  out  of 
Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Longiuus. 

Li. 
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^Ad  humom  moerora  gravi  deduct  t  et  angit 

Iloa.  Ars.  Poet.,  t,  110. 

——Grief  wrings  har  soul,  and  bends  it  down  to  earth. 

VaAMcn. 

It  is  often  said,  after  a  man  has  heard  a  etorj 
with  extraordinary  circumstances,  "  it  is  a  very 
good  one,  if  it  be  true  :"  but  as  for  the  following 
relation,  I  should  l>e  glad  were  I  sure  it  were  false. 
It  is  told  with  such  simplicity,  and  there  are  so 
many  artless  touches  of  distress  in  it,  that  I  fear 
it  comes  too  much  from  the  heart : — 

"  Ma.  SPKCTAToa, 

"  Some  years  ago  it  happened  that  I  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  a  young  gentleman  of  merit* 
with  whose  good  qualities  I  was  so  much  taken, 
as  to  make  it  my  endeavor  to  show  as  many  as  I 
was  able  in  mjrself.  Familiar  converse  improved 
general  civilities  into  an  unfeigned  passion  on 
both  sides.  He  watched  an  opportunity  to  declare 
himself  to  me,  and  I,  who  could  not  exi)ect  a  man 
of  so  Kreat  an  estate  as  his,  received  his  addresses 
in  sucu  terms,  as  ^ve  him  no  reason  to  believe  I 
was  displeased  with  tliem,  though  I  did  nothing 
to  make  him  think  me  more  easy  than  was  decent. 
His  father  was  a  very  hard,  worldly  man,  and 
proud;  mo  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  he 
would  easily  be  brou^t  to  think  there  was  any- 
thing in  any  woman  s  person,  or  character,  that 
could  balance  the  disadvantage  of  an  unequal 
fortune.  In  the  meantime  the  son  continued  his 
application  to  me,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  de- 
monstrating the  most  disinterested  passion  imagi* 
nablo  to  me;  and  in  plain  direct  terms  offered  to 
marr^'  me  privately,  and  keep  it  so  till  he  should 
be  so  happy  as  to  eain  his  father's  approbation, 
or  become  possessed  of  his  estate.  I  passionately 
loved  him,  and  you  will  believe  I  did  not  deny 
such  a  one  what  was  my  interest  also  to  grants 
However,  I  was  not  so  young  as  not  to  take  tliA 
precaution  of  cariying  with  n)e  a  faithful  servant, 
who  had  been  also  my  mother's  maid,  to  bo  pre* 
sent  at  the  ceremony.  When  that  was  over,  I 
demanded  a  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  minis- 
ter, my  husband,  and  the  servant  I  just  now  spoke 
of.  After  our  nuptials,  we  conversed  together 
very  familiarly  in  the  same  house:  but  the  re- 
straints wo  were  generally  und<.^r,  and  the  inter- 
views wu  luid  Ixein^  stolen  and  interrupted,  made 
our  behavior  to  each  other  have  rather  the  impa- 
tient fondiiesH  which  is  vi^ible  in  lovers,  than  the 
regular  and  gratified  affection  which  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  man  and  wife.  This  obi*crvation  made 
the  fatlier  very  anxious  for  his  son.  and  press  him 
to  a  match  he  had  in  his  eye  for  him.    To  relievt 
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my  hatband  from  thin  importtinitj,  and  conceal 
tlio  Becret  of  our  marriage,  which  I  had  reason  to 
know  would  not  be  long  in  my  power  in  town,  it 
was  resolved  that  I  should  retire  into  a  remote 
place  in  the  country,  and  converse  under  feigned 
names  by  letter.  We  long  continued  this  way  of 
commerce;  and  I  with  my  needle,  a  few  books, 
and  reading  over  and  over  my  husband's  letters, 
passed  my  time  in  a  resigned  expectation  of  better 
days.  He  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  within  four 
months  after  I  left  my  husband  I  was  deU\ered 
of  a  daughter,  who  died  within  a  few  hours  after 
her  birth.  This  accident,  and  the  retired  manner 
of  life  I  led,  gave  criminal  hopes  to  a  neighboring 
brute  of  a  country  gentleman,  whose  folly  was  the 
source  of  all  my  affliction.  This  rustic  is  one  of 
those  rich  clowns  who  supply  the  want  of  all 
manner  of  brcMnling  by  the  ncsjftect  of  it,  and  with 
noisy  mirth,  half  understanding,  and  ample  for- 
tune, force  themselves  upon  persons  and  things, 
without  any  sense  of  time  or  place.  The  poor  ig- 
norant pe«)ple  where  I  lay  concealed,  and  now 
pattaed  for  a  widow,  wondere<i  I  cuuld  be  so  shy 
and  strange,  as  they  calknl  it,  t<»  the  squire;  and 
were  bribed  by  hiin  to  admit  him  whenever  he 
thought  fit:  1  happened  to  be  Kitting  in  a  little 
parlor  which  belonged  to  my  own  part  of  the 
nouse,  and  musing  over  one  of  the  fondest  of  my 
husband's  letters,  in  which  I  always  kept  the  cer- 
tificate of  my  marriage,  when  tliis  rude  fellow 
came  in,  and  with  the  nauseous  familiarity  of  such 
unbred  brutes,  snatched  the  papers  out  of  my 
hand.  I  was  immediately  under  so  gri>at  a  coii- 
cern,  that  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  begged 
of  him  to  return  them.  He,  with  the  same  odious 
pretense  to  freedom  and  gayety,  swore  he  would 
read  Uiem.  I  grew  more  imp^irtunate,  he  more 
curious,  till  at  last,  with  an  indignation  arising 
tn>m  a  passion  I  then  first  dif^co verted  in  him,  he 
threw  tae  papers  into  the  fire,  swearing  that  since 
he  was  not  to  read  tliem,  the  man  who  wrote  them 
should  never  be  so  happy  as  to  have  me  read  them 
oyer  again.  It  is  insignificant  to  tell  you  my  t(;ars 
and  reproaches  made  the  boisterouii  calf  leave  the 
room  ashamed  and  out  of  countenance,  when  I 
had  leisure  to  ruminate  on  thin  accident  with 
more  than  ordinary  sorrow.  However,  such  woh 
then  my  confidence  in  my  husband,  that  I  wrote 
to  him  the  misfortune,  and  desiri^d  another  paper 
of  the  same  kind.  He  dcfenvd  writing  two  or 
three  posts,  and  at  last  answered  me  in  general, 
that  he  could  not  then  send  me  what  I  asked  for; 
but  when  he  could  find  a  proper  conveyance.  1 
should  be  sure  to  have  it.  From  this  time  his 
letters  were  more  cold  every  day  than  the  other, 
and,  as  he  erew  indifferent,  i  grew  jealous.  This 
has  at  last  brought  me  to  town,  where  1  find  both 
the  witnesses  of  my  marrin"^  dead,  and  that  my 
husband,  after  three  montns'  cohabitation,  has 
buried  a  young  lady  whom  he  married  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  father.  In  a  word,  he  shuns  and  dis- 
owns me.  Should  I  ccmie  to  the  house  and  con- 
front him,  the  father  would  join  in  supporting  him 
against  me,  tliough  he  believed  my  story:  should 
I  talk  it  t<»  the  world,  what  reparation  can  I  ex- 
pect for  an  injury  I  cannot  make  out?  I  believe  he 
means  to  bring  me,  through  necessity,  to  resign 
my  pretensions  to  him  for  some  provision  for  my 
life;  but  I  will  die  first.  Pray  bid  him  remember 
what  he  said,  and  how  he  was  charmed  when  lie 
laughed  at  the  heedless  discovery  I  often  made  of 
myself:  let  him  remember  how  awkward  I  was  in 
my  indifference  toward  him  l>efore  company :  ask 
him,  how  I,  who  could  never  conceal  my  love  for 
him,  at  his  own  request,  can  part  with  him  for- 
eyer  T  Oh,  Mr.  SnccTAToa,  sensible  spirits  know 
BO  indiflereiioe  in  maniago :  what  tnen  do  you 


think  is  my  piercing  affllbtion  ?— I  Ifltfris  Tou  to 
represent  my  distress  your  own  wi^,  in  wnich  I 
desire  you  to  be  speedy,  if  you  have  eompassion 
for  innocence  exposed  to  infamy. 
T.  "OcTAyiA." 
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Modo  Tir,  modo  fominSd — Yno. 
Bomctiinet  a  maa  toBMtimM  a  womsa.* 

The  journal  with  which  I  presented  my  reader 
on  Tuesday  last,  has  brought  me  in  seyeral  letters 
with  acccmnts  of  many  private  lives  cast  into  that 
form.  I  have  tlie  "Hake's  Journal,"  the  "Sot's 
Journal,"  the  "  Whoremaster's  Journal,"  and 
among  several  others,  a  very  carious  piece,  enti- 
tled, "  The  Journal  of  a  Mohock."  By  these  in- 
stances, I  find  that  the  intention  of  my  last  Tues> 
day's  paper  has  been  mistaken  by  ihary  of  ray 
readers.  I  did  not  design  so  much  to  expose  vice 
as  idleness,  and  aimed  at  those  persons  who 
passed  away  their  time  rather  in  trifles  and  im- 
pertinence, tlian  in  crimes  and  immoralities.  Of- 
tenses  of  this  latter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied 
with,  or  treated  in  so  ridiculous  a  manner.  In 
short,  my  journal  only  holds  up  folly  to  the  light, 
and  shows  the  disaffreeableness  of  such  actions  as 
are  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  blamable  only 
as  they  proceed  from  creatures  endowed  with 
reason. 

My  following  correspondent,  who  calls  herself 
Clarinda,  is  such  a  journalist  as  I  require.  She 
seems  by  her  letter  to  be  placed  in  a  modish  state 
of  indifference  between  vice  and  virtae,  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  either,  were  there  proper  pains 
taken  with  her.  Had  her  journal  been  nlled  with 
gallantries,  or  such  occurrences  as  had  ahown  her 
wholly  divested  of  her  natural  innoceuee,  not- 
withstanding it  might  have  been  more  pleaaiagto 
the  gtmerulity  of  readers,  I  should  not  have  pub^ 
lished  it:  but  as  it  is  only  the  picture  of  a  lasy 
life,  filled  with  a  fashionable  kind  of  gayetrand 
laziness,  I  shall  set  down  five  days  of  it,  as  I  have 
received  it  from  the  hand  of  my  iDair  correspon- 
dent. 

"  Dkar  Ma.  Spectator, 

"  You  having  set  your  readers  an  exercise  in  one 
of  your  last  week's  papers,  I  have  performed  mine 
according  to  your  orders,  and  herewith  send  ityoa 
inclowni.  You  must  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  thst  I 
am  a  maiden  lady  of  a  good  fortune,  who  have 
had  several  good  matches  offered  me  for  these  Vn 
years  last  past,  and  have  at  present  warm  appliea- 
tions  made  to  me  by  'A  Very  Pretty  Fellow.  Ai 
I  am  at  my  own  disposal,  I  come  up  to  town  evoy 
winter,  and  pass  my  time  in  it  after  the  manncf 
you  will  find  in  the  following  journal,  which  I  be- 
gan to  write  the  very  day  after  your  Spwrifoi 
upon  that  subject." 

Tuesday  night.  Oould  not  go  to  sleep  till  one 
in  the  morning  for  thinking  of  my  journal. 

Wednesday.  From  eiirht  till  ten.  Drank  two 
dishes  of  chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep  after 
them. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Ate  a  sliee  of  bread  and 
butter,  drank  a  dish  of  bohea,  and  read  the  Srac* 

TATOa. 

From  eleven  to  one.  At  my  toilette,  tried  a 
new  hood.  Gave  orders  for  Veny  to  be  conbri 
and  washed.    Mem.  I  look  best  in  blue. 


*Thlfl  motto,  not  to  be  found  ia  Tiisil,  w 
quoted  from  memory,  init«ad  of  the  IbUuwlng 

—lit  juT^nit  quondam,  auoe  InMirtim, 

Tme,  ~ 

A  Ban  beftan,  now  to  i 
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?rnm  ^e  till  half  ma  hour  after  two.  Drovo  to 
Um  'Change.    Cheapened  a  couple  of  fans. 

Till  four.  At  dinner.  Mem.  Mr.  Froth  passed 
by  in  his  new  liveries. 

From  four  to  aiz.  Dressed;  paid  a  TiBit  to  old 
Lady  Blithe  and  her  sister,  having  before  heard 
tJtipj  were  gone  out  of  town  that  day. 

From  six  to  eleven.  At  basset.  Mom.  Never 
■et  again  upon  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

TkmradMf.  From  eleven  at  night  Ut  eight  in  the 
morning.    Dreamed  that  I  punted*  to  Mr.  Froth. 

From  eight  to  ten.  Chocolutc.  Read  two  acts 
in  Aureiigiebe  a-bed. 

From  ti'ii  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to  borrow 
Lady  Faddle'n  Cupid  for  Veny.  Read  the  play- 
billa.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Froth.  Mem. 
Locked  it  up  in  my  strong  box. 

Rest  of  tne  morning.  Fontange,  the  tire-wo- 
man, her  account  of  my  lady  Bl  it  he's  wash. 
Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tortoise-shell  comb.  Sent 
Frank  to  know  how  my  Lady  Hectic  rested  after 
her  monkey's  leaping  out  at  window.  Looked 
pala.  Funtange  tuUs  me  my  glass  is  not  true. 
Preased  by  three. 

From  three  to  four.  Dinner  cold  before  I  sat 
down. 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company,  Mr. 
Froth's  opinion  of  Milton.  His  accounts  of  the 
Mohocks.  His  fancy  for  a  pincushion.  Picture 
in  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  Old  l^Ay  Faddle 
momiaes  me  her  woman  to  cut  my  hair.  Lost 
five  guineas  at  crimp. 

Twelve  o'clock  at  night.    Went  to  bed. 

Fridmw.  Eight  in  the  morning.  A-bed.  Read 
all  Mr.  Froth's  letters.    Cupid  and  Veny. 

Ten  o'clock.    Stayed  within  all  day,  not  at 


Fh>m  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with  my 
■antoamaker.  Sorted  a  suit  of  ribbons.  Broke 
VT  blue  china  cap. 

FVom  .^twelve  to  one.  Shut  myself  up  in  my 
duunber,  practiced  Lady  Betty  Modlcy's  skuttle.f 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Cafled  for  my  flowered 
bandkcrehief.  Worked  half  a  violet  leaf  in  it. 
Eijea  ached  and  head  out  of  order.  Threw  by  my 
work,  and  read  over  the  remaining  part  of  Au- 
ns^gseoe. 

From  three  to  four.    Dined. 

From  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind,  dressed, 
vent  abroad,  and  played  at  crimp  till  midniirht. 
Found  Mrs.  Spitely  at  home.  ConvorAAtion:  Mrs. 
Brilliant's  necklace  false  stones.  Old  Lady  Love- 
daj  going  to  be  married  to  a  young  fellow  that  is 
not  worth  a  eroat.  Miss  Prue  c^ne  into  the  coun- 
try. Tom  Townley  has  red  hair.  Mem.  Mrs. 
flfpitely  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  she  had  some- 
tning  to  tell  me  about  Mr.  Froth  ;  I  am  suro  it  is 
not  tree. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that  Mr. 
Froth  lay  at  my  feet,  and  called  me  Indaniora. 

Satmiaff.  Rose  at  ei^ht  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
i\2.    Sat  down  to  my  toilette. 

From  eight  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for  half 
1^  hour  before  I  could  determine  it.  Fixed  it 
ibove  my  left  eyebrow. 

From  nine  to  twelve.  Drank  my  tea  and  dressed. 

From  twelve  to  two.  At  chapel.  A  great  deal 
of  good  company.  Mem.  The  third  air  in  the 
new  opera,     t^dy  Blithe  dressed  frightfully. 

From  three  to  tour.  Dined.  Miss  Kitty  called 
■pon  me  U)  go  to  the  opera  before  I  was  risen 
finm  table. 

Fknm  dinner  to  six.  Drank  tea.  Turned  off  a 
lor  being  rude  to  Veny. 

•  A  tarrn  in  the  Kun«  of  bftiwet. 
fA  ptM  of  aSMtwl  imdpltatioa. 


Six  o'clock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did  not  see 
Mr.  Froth  till  the  U^ginning  of  the  second  act, 
Mr.  Froth  talked  to  a  gentleman  in  a  black  wig,: 
bowed  to  a  lady  in  the  front  box.  Mr.  Froth  and 
his  friend  clapped  Nicolini  in  the  third  act.  Mr. 
Froth  cried  out  "  Ancora."  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to 
my  chair.    I  think  he  squeezed  my  hand. 

Eleven  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Melancholy 
dreams.  Methought  Niculiui  said  he  waa  Mr. 
Froth. 

Sunday.    Indisposed. 

Monday.  Eight  o'clock.  Waked  by  Miss  Kitty. 
Aureugzebe  lay  upon  the  chair  by  me.  Kitty 
repeat^  without  bouk  the  eight  best  lines  in  the 
play.  Went  in  our  mobs*  to  the  dumb  man, 
according  to  appointment.  Told  me  that  my 
lover's  name  began  with  a  G.  Mem.  The  con- 
jurerf  was  within  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froth's  name,  etc. 

'*  Upon  looking  back  into  this  journal,  I  find 
that  r  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  1  pass  my 
time  well  or  ill ;  and  indeed  never  thought  of 
considering  how  I  did  it  before  I  perused  your 
speculations  upon  that  Hubject.  I  scarce  find  a 
single  action  jn  tliese  five  days  tliat  I  can  thor* 
oughly  approve  of,  except  in  the  workinff  upon 
the  violet-leaf,  which  I  am  resolved  to  finish  the 
first  day  I  am  at  leisure.  As  for  Mr.  Froth  and 
Veny,  I  did  not  think  they  took  up  so  much  of 
my  time  and  thoughts  as  I  find  they  do  upon  my 
journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  will  turn  off,  if 
you  insist  upon  it ;  and  if  Mr.  Froth  does  not 
oring  mattere  to  a  conclusion  very  suddenly,  I 
will  not  let  my  life  run  away  in  a  dream. 

"  Your  humble  Sexvant, 

"  CLAEnma." 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my^  firet  paper, 
and  to  confirm  Clarinda  in  her  good  inclinations, 
I  would  have  her  consider  what  a  pretty  figure 
she  would  make  amone  posterity,  were  the  histoly 
of  her  whole  life  published  like  these  ^ve  daya 
of  it.  1  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  an  epitaph 
written  by  an  uncertain  author  on  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's sister,  a  lady  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
temper  very  much' different  from  that  of  Clarinda. 
The  last  thought  of  it  is  so  very  noble,  that  I  dare 
say  my  reader  will  pardon  me  the  quotation. 

ON  TUB  COUNTESS  DOTf  AGEB  OF  PEMBROKB. 

"UDdoniGath  this  murble  hearfe 
Ues  the  Nu)\}cct  of  all  verte, 
Sidnny'ii  idstnr,  Praibrnke'i  motber; 
Death,  ere  tbou  luuit  kill'd  another, 
Fair  and  leam'd,  and  good  aa  ehe, 
Time  ihall  throw  a  dart  at  thee.** 
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0  coTTK  hi  tcrriR  anhnae,  et  ooelcstlum  Inanei  I 

Puts,  Sat  U.  9L 

O  mmlfi.  in  whom  no  beMTenYj  fire  If  found. 
Flat  mindR,  and  ever  prorcUng  on  the  gronndl  { 

Dbtobi. 

"  Ma.  SFECTAToa, 

■  "  Tna  materials  you  have  collected  toward  a 

general  history  of  clubs,  make  so  bright  a  i>art  of 
;  your  SpEcuLATioim,  that  I  think  it  is  but  a  justice 
'  we  all  owe  the  learned  world,  to  furnish  you  with 

such  assistances  as  may  promote  that  useful  work. 


•  A  huddled  economy  of  dram  eo  called, 
t  Duncan  Gunpbel. 

tThe  motto  prefixed  tn  this  paper  in  Us  original 
IbUo^  was  taken  ftom  Juvenal : 

Sevig  inter  m  eanvadt  ante. 
Sven  bean  wtth  bean 


jj  who  havB  iHirlj  erwilcd  llicro- 
■vIvcH  Into  >  Tuieluniul  fraloniity,  under  the  title 
of  the  Uuhuck  Uliib,  a  name  bumnred,  it  seems, 
fium  a  Wirt  of  ottnibala  in  India,  v ho  inbBiit 
a  plunduting  lud  deroiiring  all  the 


1  uf  doing  I . 


DDOQ  plundL'tine  aud  deroiirjng  all  the  nations 
about  Ibeiu.     The  president  is  styled  '  EmperDr 
of  tho   Uohocks ;'  and   his  arms  »rc  >  TiirkJBh 
crescent,  vhiuh   his  imperial   nMj»lj  bears   si 
present  ill  a  verj  eitr.iurdinary  manner  engrmri'd 
upon  bis  forclicad.    ^rei'Hble  to  their  nsme,  the 
•Tomd  denign  of  Iheir  inittitution  is  miRchief 
mnd  upon  this  fuundution  all  their  rul 
an  fraincd.    An   uutra^im  ambiti 
■11  puuiblu  hurt  to  their  fi-Uuw-crei 
mat  ermeiit  of  their  assembly i  and  Iheonlj  quali- 
Scatiou   required   in  the  miinben.      In  order  to 
ezcit  Ihin  principle  in  ita  full  strength  and  per- 
feeljon,  thpT  lake  cAre  to  drink  themsetTes  to  a 
[Hidii  that  IS,  bejond  the  poBsibilily  of  atlending 
to  anj  motiuiiH  of    reason  or  humuiitj ;    then 
make  a  gvurrat  sallT.  and  atlack  oil  that  arc  bo 
UOfortUliato  as  to  vitlk  the  streets  through  «hich     ^ 
tlwj   patni).       Siinie    are   liiiucked   dawn,    others    Ihi 
eat  and  carbonndoed.     To  put  the  walch  to  a   bodj, 
total  rout,  and  uiortiTy  some  of  thow  innflensi'" 


THE  SPECTATOR. 

premionn  from  yoar  adnonltiOM.  BotT  bag*  jd« 
would  recommend  tu  their  prrusal  joor  ninth 
Speculation.  I'her  ma;  there  be  taught  to  take 
warning  from  iLf  club  of  Duclista ;  aud  be  pnt  ia 
mind,  Uiat  the  common  tat«  of  those  men  of  hon- 
or was  to  be  hanged. 

"  Tour  most  hombls  Servant, 
"March  10,1711-19.  "  Pan.inmxoa,'' 


The   foUowin 


militia,  is  rek^koned  a  eouf  d'cctai.    The  particulor   Khop,  1  uni  id 
talents  by  nhirh  these  misaiithropm  are  dialin-    mi       ^     ~    ~'~ 
niahed  from  one  another,  consist  in  the  various   yn 
kind*  of  barbarities  which  Ihej  t- mute  upon  their    wi 
prifioncr*.    Somi-  are  celebrati-d  for  a  happy  di-x-    uv 
lerily  in  lipping  tlie  lion  upon  ihein  ;  which  n  piT-    '-' 
formed  by  »qiieeiing  tlic  iiuse  flat  to  the  face,  and 
boriug  out  thu  eyes  witli   their  fiiiKi-rs.     Olhi-rk 
are  called  the  danciliR-Diaslen,  and  teeeh  tlieir 
Bcholara  to  cut  capern,  by  ruuninit  swords  lhro\iuh 
tlieir  lers ;  a  new  iuTention  wTietber  originallj 
French  1  canuot  tell.    A  third  are  the  tumblers. 
whose  oAiee  it  is  to  set  women  on  their  heads, 
aikd  eommit  cert-ain  indeceneies,  or  rather  barbari- 
ties, on  the  limbs  which  they  expose.    But  these 
I  forbear  Id  mention,  because  they  cannot  but  be 
very  ahookin;;  tu  the  render  as  well  as  the  Specta- 
tor.   In  thiH  manner  Ihey  carry  on  a  war  ogainkt 
mankind'  and  by  iLc  ><tandin|r  mnrims  of  their 
pulic}',  atv)  tu  enter  into  no  alii 


.    ,-  f. .at  the  same  ricw,  how  amiable  i^ 

I  '.'.r.t'^JtJ  '  ""■y  *«■  "•'«"  ■'  '■  shown  in  its  simplicities;  and 
lea  and  orders  ,,„^  deleBtjible  in  barbanlies.  It  ia  wriUen  by  aa 
.  >i>at  countryman  to  his  miatrcss.  and  cams  to 
the  hands  of  a  lady  of  good  sense,  wrapped  about 
B  thread  paper,  who  has  long  kept  it  by  her  at  aa 
image  of  artless  lore. 

"Tulur  Jverymiiekft^ittt,IIn.MarganiaaH^ 

"  Lovely,  and  0  that  I  could  write  loving  Hn. 

Uargaret  Clark,  1  pray  you  let  afleclion  exeuM 

prCHUniption,     HaTing  been  so  happy  as  to  eojw 

I  had  occasion  to  buj 
liquorish   powder  at  the  spolhecaryl 


sumption, 
sight  of  yr 


icle  0 


ired  with  yon,  that  I  c 
keep  close  my  flaming  desires  to  becosns 
errant*  And  I  am  the  more  bold  novto 
to  your  sweet  nelf,  because*!  am  traw  my 
own  man,  and  may  match  where  I  pli-aaa;  for  my 
fatlier  is  taken  away,  and  now  I  am  coma  to  an 
liring,  which  is  ten  yard  land,  and  a  house  ;  ana 
there  is  never  a  yard  landf  in  our  field,  but  itii 
as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a  thief  u 
worth  a  halter,  and  all  my  brathers  and  aistna 
arc  provided  for :  beside,  T  have  good  heooa- 
iiold  stuff,  though  I  say  it,  both  braaa  aud  pewter, 
linens  and  woolens ;  and  though  mv  boOM  t« 
thaichod,  yet,  ifyou  and  I  match,  it  ahall  go  hard 
but  1  will  have  one-half  of  it  slated.  If  yol 
think  well  of  this  mution.  I  will  wait  apaa  jo* 
OH  Fonn  as  tny  new  clothes  are  made,  and  h^- 
liarvcKt  is  in.  I  eould.  thougli  1  say  it.  have  good 
----'■     Thr   -    -   '- " -■    ■ 


it  be  contented  lo  knt 


IS  to  the  uame  of  her  lover. — T. 


il&nMtvn  and  di'fi'iiNive  with  all  bawdy-    Clark  was  very  pretty  ;  but 

houses  in  general,  of  which  they  have  declared    --  '-  ■'■- '  '— ' 

tbenwclves  |>rotL'etorB  and  guarantees. 

"  I  must  own.  Sir.  these  are  only  broken,  inco- 
herent uii'moirs  of  Ibis  wonderful  society  ;  but 
they  aiv  thu  best  I  liave  been  yet  able  to  procure : 
for.  being  but  of  late  uHtablished,  it  ia  not  ripe  for 
a  just  history  ;  nud.  lo  be  serious,  the  cliief  design 
of^thia  trouble  is  to  liindcr  it  from  ever  being  so. 
Yon  have  beitii  plenDed,  out  of  a  concern  fur  thi: 
good  of  your  countrymen,  to  act,  under  tlie  char- 
acter of  Spectator,  not  only  the  part  of  a  looker 


n  llul  It  ii  givai 


on,  but  an  uversii-r  of  tlicir  actions :  aud  « 
ever  auch  ciiormilies  aa  tliis  infest  ths  town,  we 
iiumediatvly  fly  to  yon  for  redress,  I  liave  reason 
to  lielieve,  that  »i'ni«  Ihnughllcss  youngsters,  out 
of  n  fubui  iiD'.iuu  of  bravery,  and  an  immoderate 
fondness  to  lie  dial iiigui died  for  fellows  of  fire. 
■re  iiiwusibly  linrried  iniu  Ibis  senai'less,  scanda 
lous  project.  Such  wilt  probably  stand  corrected 
by  your  reproofi,  especially  if  jou  inform  them, 
that  it  is  not  courage  for  half  a  score  fellows,  mad 
with  wiiiu  and  lust,  lo  set  upon  two  or  three  ao- 
berer  thiin  Ihemsclvoa;  and  that  the  manners  of 
Indiau  savaj^'^i  are  not  U-cuniing  accumpltshmenla 
Tx  English  fine  gentleman.    Such  of  Ihem    - 


Iiavo  been  bullies  and 

ing,  and  arc  grown  veleraoe 

vice,  are,  I  fear, '"  '— ■" 


's  of  a  long  stand- 


I  this  kin 


oft. 


hardened  to  receive  aay  ii 


iiia.CaiMt). , 

dD  from  tlH  latUi  I7  ■  MU  i 
iDUn  DB  pAl  auEboriv.'-f. 
long  mT  ndcblan.  UjmMm 
im^  old  nntlrwoeinB,  las  M 
«  U»r.  of  h«  onTJiulWI 
•r  our  mtuu  (an(k«^  It  A 
in  but)  but  I  nUl  nil*  tlia  wu  W  ils  tnlL  Tsst  b4M 
ncntat  tin  dnlh,  UlMi r  OtbiW  BallMk,  now  nir  Mti  ■ 
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QaH  friufcim  nlmalam  Aigada  captai? 
QiMMl  petls,  Mt  niuquam:  qaod  aoiM,  aT«rter«,  perdes 
Iita  reperrtuNi  quam  eemus  imi^nla  umbrm  eat, 
Hll  habat  Ma  iiu:  tecum  reiiitqaa.  manatqua; 
Taeom  dSaoadit,  il  ta  diaoedare  posaiA. 

OmH  Mot  lU,  482. 

(From  Um  labia  of  Nabossub.) 

What  ooald,  fimd  Tonth,  Uda  halpleaa  paarion  movaf 

What  kixMllad  in  thea  thla  unpitled  lover 

Tby  ovn  wana  blmdi  within  the  water  glowa; 

with  tbaa  the  eolor'd  aliadow  ooaeii  and  goes ; 

Ita  amfrty  being  on  th ymlf  reliea ; 

Map  thou  aalde,  and  tne  frail  olutrmer  diea. 

Will  Hoitetoomb  diverted  us  last  night  with  an 
tecount  of  a  youu^  fellow's  first  discoyeriog  his 
passion  to  his  mistress.  The  young  lad^  was 
one,  it  seems,  who  had  long  before  conceived  a 
Ikrorable  opinion  of  him,  and  was  still  in  hopes 
tliat  he  would  some  time  or  other  make  his  ad- 
▼BDOes.  As  he  was  one  day  talking  with  her  in 
company  of  her  two  sisters,  the  conversation 
happening  to  turn  upon  love,  each  of  the  young 
laoies  was,  by  way  of  raillery,  recommenainff  a 
wife  to  him  ;  when  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  her 
who  languished  for  him  in  secret,  he  told  them, 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  seriousness,  that  his 
heart  had  been  long  engaged  to  one  whose  name 
he  thought  himself  obliged  in  honor  to.  conceal; 
bat  that  he  could  show  her  picture  in  the  lid  of 
hit  aouff-box.  The  youn^  ladj,  who  found  her- 
self most  sensibly  touched  by  tins  confession,  took 
the  first  opportnniry  that  om^red  of  snatching  his 
box  out  ot  his  hand.  He  seemed  desirous  of  re- 
eoTering  it ;  but  finding  her  resolved  to  look  into 
the  lid»  begged  her,  that,  if  she  should  happen  to 
know  the  person,  slie  would  not  reveal  her  name. 
Upon  carrying  it  to  the  window,  she  was  very 
■^raeablr  surprised  to  find  there  was  nothing 
withio  the  lid  out  a  little  looking-glass;  on  which, 
aftor  she  had  viewed  her  own  face  with  more  pleoa- 
■re  thao  over  she  had  done  before,  she  returned 
the  box  with  a  smile,  telling  him  she  could  not 
bat  admire  his  choice. 

Will,  fancying  that  this  story  took,  immediately 
Ml  into  a  dissertation  on  the  usefulness  of  look- 
ing-glasses ;  and,  applying  himself  to  me,  asked 
a  there  were  anv  luutcing-glasscs  in  the  times  of 
the  Oreeks  and  honians;  for  that  he  had  often  ob- 
terred,  in  the  transslations  of  poemti  out  of  those 
Unguases,  that  pi^uple  generally  talked  of  seeing 
themselves  in  wells^,  fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
Kar,  savs  he,  I  remember  Mr.  Dry  den,  in  his 
Ovid,  teils  us  of  a  swinging- fellow' called  Poly- 
pheme,  that  made  use  of  the  sea  for  his  looking- 
■Usa,  and  could  never  dress  himself  to  advantage 
bat  in  a  calm. 

My  frieml  Will,  t^)  show  us  the  whole  compass 
ef  bia  If^rniog  upon  this  subject,  further  infonned 
OS,  that  there  were  still  several  nations  in  tlie 
voiid  so  very  barlmrous  as  ndt  to  have  any  look- 
ing-glasses among  tliem ;  and  that  he  had  lately 
Rtid  a  vova(^  t(»  the  S<juth  Sea,  in  which  it  is 
•aid  that  tfie  ladies  of  Chili  always  dressed  their 
heads  over  a  liasin  of  water. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  my  account  of 
Will's  last  night*!<  lecture  on  these  natural  mirrors, 
•A  it  seiMus  to  bear  honiu  relation  to  the  following 
letter,  which  I  received  the  day  befi»re. 

"6ia. 

•*I  h.ive  read  your  la«t  Saturday's  observations 
oatht*  f«iurTh  hftok  of  Milton  with  great  .esitisfac- 
tion,  and  am  particularly  plea^iod  with  the  hid- 
den moral  which  you  havo  taken  notice  of  in 
•everal  parts  of  the  poem.  Thu  design  of  this 
letter  is   to  desire  your  thoughts,  whether  there 

if  not  alio  be  some  moral  couchetl  under  that 
96 


place  in  the  same  book,  where  the  poet  lets  ua 
know,  that  the  first  women  immediately  after  her 
creation  ran  to  a  looking-glass,  and  became  aa 
enamored  of  her  own  face,  tnat  she  had  never  rfr* 
moved  to  view  any  of  the  other  works  of  nature, 
had  she  not  been  led  off  to  a  man?  If  yon  think 
fit  to  set  down  the  whole  passage  from  Milton, 
yonr  readers  will  be  able  to  judjra  for  themselvea, 
and  the  quotation  will  not  a  nttle  contribute  to 
the  filling  up  of  your  paper. 

"  Tour  humble  Servant, 

The  last  consideration  urged  by  m^  querist  if 
so  strong,  that  I  cannot  fomar  closing  with  it. 
The  passage  he  alludes  to  is  part  of  Eve's  speech 
to  Aaam,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pasaaget 
in  the  whole  poem. 

That  daj  I  oft  remember,  when  from  aleep 

I  flnt  awak'd,  and  found  mjraelf  repoaM 

Under  a  shade  of  flow'ra,  much  wond'riDg  whara 

And  what  I  waa,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  tar  tram  thenoe  a  munnuring  aonnd 

Of  waters  irau'd  from  a  care,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  and  stood  unmoVd, 

Pure  as  th'  expanse  of  heaven :  I  thither  want 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  ma  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  Icnk  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  aky 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  oppodta 

A  shape  wittiin  the  watarj  gleam  appeaiM, 

Bending  to  look  on  me:  I  started  back. 

It  started  back;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  ntuni'd. 

Pleas'd  it  retum*d  as  soon  with  answering  looki 

Of  sympathy  and  tove:  there  I  had  llz'd 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pln'd  with  vain  deatra, 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam'd  me:  "  What  thou  i 

What  there  thou  seost,  &ir  creature,  is  thyself; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes:  but  iblkiw  me. 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  sts^ 

Thj  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces;  he 

Whoae  image  thou  art,  him  shalt  thou  ai^joj 

Inseparably  thine:  to  him  shalt  bear 

Kultitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  called 

Mother  of  human  race.''    What  could  I  dOL 

But  fbllow  straight,  inyisibly  thus  led! 

Till  I  Mpled  thee,  fkir  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  plantain;  yet,  mothought,  less  fUr, 

Leas  winning  soft,  loss  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  watcir  Image;  back  I  turaM; 

Thou  flbllowing  criedst  aloud,  "Return,  ftJr  Krel 

Whom  fly'st  thou  ?  Whom  thou  fly'st,  of  hhn  then  art, 

His  flesh,  his  bone;  to  gire  thee  being,  1  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Bubetantial  life,  to  haTe  thee  by  my  side, 

Heneefbrth  an  indiTldual  solace  dear: 

Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  daim 

My  other  half!  **— With  that  tliy  gentle  hand 

Seix'd  mine;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  exceird  by  manly  grace 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  Is  truly  iUr. 

So  spake  our  general  mother ■ 

X. 
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Inelnsam  Danaen  turris  ahenea, 
Robustaique  fores,  et  Tigilum  canum 
Trlates  exuhl»  muniorant  satis 
Koctumis  ab  adultcris: 
fii  non 

UoB.,  Ub.  HI,  Od.  ZTl,  \. 

Of  watchful  dogs  an  odious  ward 
Right  well  one  hapless  Tirjdn  guard, 
When  in  a  tower  of  brass  immur'd, 
By  mighty  bars  of  steel  secur'd. 
Although  by  mortal  rake-bells  lewd 
With  all  their  midnight  arts  pursued. 

Had  not 

FsAHca,  voL  ii,  p.  77. 

ADAPTKD. 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 

Be  to  her  Tirtues  vory  kind, 

And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind. 

PadixxjK. 

"  Mm.  Spectator, 

''Your  correspondenVs  letter  relating  to  for- 
tune-hunters, and  your  aubseqaen^  discourse  upon 
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it,  haTB  giren  me  mieoangement  to  send  you  a 
rtato  of  my  case,  bj  'which  jou  will  see,  that  the 
natter  complained  of  is  a  common  ^evance  both 
to  city  and  country. 

"I  am  a  country  gentleman  of  between  five  and 
^ix  thousand  a  year.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have 
a  very  fine  park  and  an  only  daughter;  upon  which 
account  I  have  been  so  plagued  with  deer-stealers 
and  fops,  that  for  these  four  years  past  I  have 
icarce  enjoyed  a  moment's  rest.  I  look  upon  my- 
■elf  to  be  in  a  state  of  war;  and  am  forced  to  keep 
a  constant  watch  in  my  seat,  as  a  governor  would 
do  that  commanded  a  town  on  the  frontier  of  an 
aneniy's  country.  I  have  indeed  pretty  well  se- 
corecl  my  park;  having  for  this  purpose  provided 
myself  of  four  keepers,  who  are  left-handed,  and 
handle  a  quarter-staff  beyond  any  other  fellows  in 
the  country.  And  for  the  guard  of  my  house, 
beside  a  band  of  pensioner-matrons  and  an  old 
maiden  relation  whom  I  keep  on  constant  duty,  I 
have  blunderbusses  always  charged,  and  foz-gins 
planted  in  private  places  about  my  g^irdcn,  of 
which  I  have  given  frequent  notice  in  tJie  neigh- 
borhood; yet  so  it  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  my  care, 
I  shall  every  now  and  then  nave  a  saucy  rascal 
ride  by,  reconnoitering  (as  I  think  you  call  it) 
under  my  windows,  as  sprucely  dressed  as  if  he 
were  g[oing  to  a  ball.  I  am  aware  of  this  way  of 
attacking  a  mistress  on  horseback,  having  heard 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Spain;  and  have 
therefore  taken  care  to  remove  my  daughter  from 
the  road -side  of  the  house,  and  to  lodge  her  next 
the  garden.  But  to  cut  short  my  story.  What 
can  a  man  do  after  all?  I  durst  not  stand  for 
member  of  parliament  last  election,  for  fear  of 
aome  ill  consequence  from  my  being  off  my  post. 
What  I  would  therefore  desire  of  you  is,  to  pro- 
•mote  a  project  I  have  set  on  foot,  and  upon  which 
I  have  written  to  some  of  my  friends,  and  that  is, 
that  care  may  be  taken  to  secure  our  daughters  by 
law,  as  well  as  our  deer ;  and  that  some  honest 
;|^ntleman,  of  a  public  spirit,  would  move  for 
teave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  preserving 
•  of  the  female  game.  "I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  humble  Servant." 

'<  Mile-End  Qreen,  March  6, 1711-12. 
'Ma.  SPKCTAToa, 

"Here  is  a  young  man  walks  by  our  door  every 

•day  about  the  dusk  of  the  evening.    He  looks  up 

at  mv  window,  as  if  to  see  me;  and  if  I  steal  to- 

wara  it  to  peep  at  him,  he  turns  anotlier  way,  and 

looks  frif^htened  at  finding  what  he  was  looking  for. 

'The  air  is  very  cold;  and  pray  let  him  know,  that, 

if  he  knocks  at  the  c^oor,  uc  will  be  carried  to  the 

'parlor  fire,  and  I  will  come  down  soon  after,  and 

;give  him  an  opportunity  to  break  his  mind. 

"I  am.  Sir, 

"Tour  most  humble  Servant, 
"MAax  Comfit." 

"If  I  observe  he  cannot  speak,  1*11  give  him 
time  to  recover  himself,  and  ask  him  how  he 
does." 

"DsAa  Sm, 

"I  beg  you  to  print  this  without  delay,  and  by 
the  first  opportunity  give  us  the  natural  causes  of 
longing  in  women:  or  put  me  out  of  fear  that  my 
wife  will  one  time  or  other  be  delivered  of  some- 
thing as  monstrous  as  anything  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared to  the  world ;  for  they  say  the  child  is  to 
Dear  a  resemblance  of  what  was  desired  by  the 
mother.  I  have  been  married  upward  of  six  years, 
have  had  four  children  and  my  wife  is  now  big 
with  the  fifth.  The  expenses  she  has  put  me  to, 
in.procaring  what  aha  naa  longed  for  daring  her 


pregnancy  with  them,  would  oot  only  hare  hand- 
somely defrayed  the  diargcs  of  ihe  month,  but  o^ 
their  education  too;  her  fancy  being  so  exorbitant  in 
the  first  year  or  two,  as  not  to  confine  iutelf  to  the 
usual  objects  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  but  run- 
ning out  after  equipages  and  furniture,  and  the 
like  extravagances.    To  trouble  vou  only  with  a 
few  of  them ;  when  she  was  witn  child  of  Tom, 
my  eldest  sou,  she  came  home  one  day  just  faintp 
iiiff,  and  told  me  she  had  been  visiting  a  rclatioB, 
whose  husband  had    made  her  a    present  of  a 
chariot  and  a  stately  pair  of  horses :  and  that  aha 
was  positive  she  could  not  breathe  a  week  loneer, 
unless  she  took  the  air  in  the  fellow  to  it  of  lier 
own  within  that  time.    This,  rather  than  lose  an 
heir,  I  readily  complied  with.     Then  the  furni- 
ture of  her  bcKt  room  must  be  instantly  changed 
or  she  should  mark  the  child  with  some  of  the 
frightful  figures  of  the  old-fashioned    tapestry. 
Well,  the  upholsterer  was  called,  and  her  longing 
saved  that  bout-.    When  she  went  with  Molly,  she 
had  fixed  her  mind  upon  a  new  set  of  plate,  and 
as  much  china  as  would  have  furnished  an  Indian 
shop:  these  also  I  cheerfully  gn^ntcd,  for  fear  of 
bcin?  father  to  an  Indian  pagod.  Hitherto  1  found 
her  demands  rose  upon  every  concession;  and  had 
she  go       on,  I  had  been  ruined  ;  but  by  good 
fortune,  with  her  third,  which  was  Peggy,  the 
height  of  her  imagination  came  down  to  the  comer 
of  a  venison -pasty,  and  brought  her  once  even 
upon  her  kness  to  gnaw  off  the  ears  of  a  pig  from 
the  spit.    The  gratifications  of  her  palate  wera 
easily  preferred  to  those  of  her  vanity:  and  some- 
times a  partridge,  or  a  quail,  or  a  wheat-ear,  or 
the  pestle  of  a  lark,  were  cheerfully  purchased* 
nay,  I  could  be  contented  though  I  were  to  fibed 
her  with  green-peas  in  April,  or  cherries  in  Majr. 
But  with  the  baoe  she  now  goes,  she  is  turned  gul 
a^in,  and  fallen  to  eating  of  chalk,  pretending  h 
will  make  the  child's  skin  white;  and  nothingwill 
serve  her  but  I  must  bear  her  company,  to  prevent 
its  having  a  shade  of  my  brown.    In  this,  how- 
ever, I  have  ventured  to  deny  her.    No  longer  un 
than  yesterday,  as  we  were  coming  to  towo,  soa 
saw  a  parcel  of  crows,  so  heartily  at  breakfast  on 
a  piece  of  horse-flesh,  that  she  had  an  invineiUe 
desire  (o  partake  with  them,  and  (to  my  infinite 
surprise)  oegged  the  coachman  to  cut  Imt  off  a 
slice,  as  if  it  were  for  himself,  which  the  fellow 
did;  and  as  soon  as  she  came  home,  she  fell  to  it 
with  such  an  appetite,  that  she  seemed  rather  to 
devour  than  eat  it.    What  her  next  sally  will  be  I 
cannot  guess;  but,  in  the  meantime,  my  request  to 
you  is>  that  if  there  be  any  way  to  come  at  them 
wild    unaccountable  rovings  of  imagination  by 
reason  and  argument,  yoird  speedily  aflbrd  us 
your  assistance.    This  exceeds  the  sricvanoe  of 
pin-money ;  and  I  think  in  every  aetUement  there 
ought  to  be  a  clause  inserted,  that  the  lather 
should  be  answerable  for  the  longings  (rf  hii 
daughter.    But  I  shall  impatiently  expect  yoor 
Uioufl^hts  in  this  matter,  ana  am, 
"  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  and 

"  Most  faithful,  humble  Servant,      "  T.  B.* 


** 


Let  me  know  whether  yon  think  the  Dtfi 
child  will  love  horses  as  much  aa  Molly  doei 
china-ware." — T. 
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A  larger  icene  of  uCkm  la  dltplayMw— Danaa 

We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  tfas 
evil  spirit  practiced  upon  Eve  as  she  lav  ailespi 
in  oraer  to  inspire  her  with  thoughts  oi  vaailXi 
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pridB,  andftmbition.  The  aathor,  wlio  shows  a  won- 
deif  ol  art  throughout  his  whole  poem»  for  preparing 
the  reader  for  the  several  occurrences  that  arisef 
in  it,  founds,  upon  Uie  above-mentioned  circum-/ 
stanee,  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  book.  AdamJ 
upon  his  awaking,  finds  Eve  still  asleep,  with  a# 
unusual  discomposure  in  her  looks.  The  postur^ 
in  which  he  regards  her  is  described  with  a  ten- 
derness not  to  be  expressed,  as  the  whisper  with 
which  he  awakens  her  is  the  softest  that  ever  was 
ooovejed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

ffis  wonder  wu^  to  find  awtken*d  Bre 
With  tnmm  dkoompoeM,  and  glowing  elMek, 
Am  tlirottgli  nnqotei  rest:  he,  on  his  side 
Leasing  halPraised,  with  looks  of  oordial  Iot« 
Hong  orer  her  enaonor'd,  end  beheld 
BefmlT,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces;  then,  with  Toloe 
mid  as  when  Zephyms  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus:  ** Awake, 
Mj  Iklraiit,  mr  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 
BeavhiYi  fast  best  gift,  my  ever  new  del^^t. 


the  morning  shines,  and  the  freeh  field 
OiUa  us;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grore. 
What  drcqpe  of  mTrrfa,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
Bow  natoTO  paints  her  colors,  how  the  bee 
fltta  on  the  Uoom  eztraeting  liquid  sweet" 

Soeh  wliispering  wak*d  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
Ob  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake: 

**0  sole,  In  whom  my  tlMUgbts  find  all  repose, 
1^  glory,  my  perfection !  glad  I  see 
nj  foea,  and  mom  returned  .** 

I  eamiot  but  take  notice,  that  Milton,  in  the 
eooierences  b^ween  Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  eje 
Tcrj  much  upon  the  book  of  Canticles,  in  which 
there  is  a  noble  spirit  of  eastern  poetry,  and  very 
often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer, 
who  ia  generally  placed  near  the  ase  of  Solomon. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  but  the  poet  in  the 
pReeding  speech  remembered  those  two  passages 
which  are  spoken  on  the  like  occasion,  and  filled 
with  the  aame  pleasing  images  of  nature. 

**  Hj  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me.  Rise  up 
BT  love,  my  fiur  one,  and  come  away  I  for,  lo  I  the 
winter  im  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flow- 
en  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
biida  la  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
in  oar  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  ^een 
figa,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  ^pes  give  a 
good  ameli.  Aritie,  my  love,  my  lair  one,  and 
come  Bwayl 

"  Come,  my  beloved  I  let  us  ^  forth  into  the 
field,  let  na  get  up  early  into  the  vineyards,  let  us  see 
whether  the  vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender 
giapea  appear,  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth." 

preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 


-Where  the  sapient  king 


JbU  dallhnre  with  Ids  foir  Kgyptian  spouse, 

show<9  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in 
his  mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  hieh  conceits  en* 
fenderinjg  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  devil  cn^ 
dcavored  to  instil  into  her.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
part  of  it  where  she  fancies  herself  awakened  by 
Adam  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

^'Wby  sl«ep*st  tiion.  Ere?    Now  is  the  plearant  time, 
Ifaa  cool,  the  silent,  sare  where  silenoe  yields 
To  the  nii^Uwarbling  Urd,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  ids  loTe-labor'd  song:  now  reigns 
ftaII-orh*d  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  tlie  ftoe  of  things.    In  vain, 
If  none  regard.    Ilear'n  wakes  with  all  liis  eyes, 
Wboaa  to  behokl  but  thee,  nature**  desire. 
In  whose  si|^t  all  things  joy,  with  rarishment, 
▲ttraefHl  Iff  thy  beauty  sUU  to  gasel" 

An  injudicious  poet  would  have  made  Adam 
lalk  throngh  the  whole  work  in  such  sentiments  as 
trot  flattery  and   falsehood  are   not  the 


courtship  of  Milton's  Adam,  and  eovld  iMit  be 
heard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of  innocence,  excepting 
only  in  a  dream  produced  on  purpose  to  taint  h&t 
imagination.    Other  vain  sentiments  of  the  saoM^ 
kind,  in  this  relation  of  her  dream,  will  be  obvi-^ 
ous  to  every  reader.    Thoue h  the  catastrophe  of 
the  poem  is  finely  presagecTon  this  occasion,  the 
particulars  of  it  are  so  artfully  shadowed,  thai 
they  do  not  anticipate  the  story  which  follows  in 
the  ninth  book.     I  shall  only  add,  that  thou^^h 
the  vision  itself  is  founded  upon  tnith,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it  are  full  of  that  wildness  and  in- 
consistency which  are  natural  to  a  dream.    Adam« 
conformable  to  his  superior  character  for  wisdom, 
instructs  and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occasion: 

So  dieer'd  he  his  ttir  spouse,  and  aha  was  ehaar^ 
But  4l«ntly  a  genUe  tear  let  lUl 
Fran  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  ber  hair; 
Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood 
Sadi  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  feU, 
Kias*d,  as  tlie  gradons  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  tliat  feard  to  hata  offended. 

The  morning  hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of 
one  of  those  psalms  where,  in  the  overflowing  of 
gratitude  and  praise,  the  Psalmist  calls  not  only 
upon  the  an^Is,  but  upon  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  inanimate  creation  to  join  with  him  in 
eztollinff  their  common  Maker.  Invocations  of  this 
nature  ml  the  mind  with  ^^lorious  ideas  of  God's 
works,  and  awaken  that  divine  enthusiasm  which 
is  so  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling  upon 
the  dead  parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper 
kind  of  worship,  it  was  in  a  particular  manner 
suitable  to  our  first  parents,  who  had  the  creation 
fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen  the  vari- 
ous dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  consequently 
tonld  be  acquainted  with  those  many  topics  of 
praise  which  might  afibrd  matter  to  the  devotiona 
of  their  posterity.  I  need  not  remark  the  beauti- 
ful spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through  the  whole 
hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that  resolution  with 
wnich  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  those  speeches  which 
are  assigned  to  the  persons  in  this  poem,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  description  which  the  poets  give  us  of 
Raphael.    His  departure  from  before  the  throne, 
ana  his  flight  through  the  choirs  of  anrcls,  is 
finely  imagined.    As  Milton  everywhere  nils  his 
poem   wim    circumstances    that   are    marvelous 
and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of  heaven i 
as  framed  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  opened  of  | 
itself  upon  the  approach  of  the  angel  who  was  to/ 
pass  through  it.  /f 


-TIU  at  the  gate 


Of  hear'n  arriT'd,  the  gate  selfopen'd  wide 
On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  work 
Divine,  the  soTereign  Ai«hitect  had  fram'd. 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or 
three  passages  in  the  18th  Iliad,  as  that  in  partic-, 
nlar  where,  speaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  says,  that* 
he  had  made  twenty  tripods  running  on  golden 
wheels;  which,  upon  occasion,  might  go  of  them- 
selves to  the  assembly  of  the  gc^s,  and,  when 
there  was  no  more  use  for  them,  return  again  after 
the  same  manner.  Scaliger  has  rallied  Homer 
verv  severely  upon  this  point,  as  M.  Dacier  has 
endeavored  to  defend  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine  whether,  in  this  particular  of  Homer, 
the  marvelous  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  probable. 
As  the  miraculous  workmanship  of  Milton's  gates 
is  not  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  tripods,  so  I 
am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it, 
had  not  he  been  supported  in  it  by  a  passage  in 
the  Scripture,  whicn  speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven 
that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved  of  themselves, 
or  stood  still,  in  conformity  with  the  cherubim 
whom  they  accompanied. 


THB  8FB0TAT0R. 


Then  ia  noquMlion  bat  Miltan  had  fliii  dr- 
ennKUnee  in  hia  thanghti;  because  in  Ibe  fi>IW>n' 
jn^  book  he  dcecribea  tha  chuiot  of  the  U>"<-.>fi)i 
with  liriiig  whsaU,  according  to  the  plan  la   Kii; 

Forth  rnib(d  with  vhlrlwlDil  kidiiiI 

The  duiliit  of  fmttnii*  Dcltj. 

IFIhUde  UUck  ium«,  irhnl  within  wbHl  bnrlni-iji. 

ItHtf  InMllHt  Witt  fplril . 

I  qneatian  not  but  Bowu.  and  the  two  D,^cil■^^, 
whoant  for  vindicating Merythinglhatiacf'iisLirfil 
in  Homer,  bj  something  pantlel  in  hnlv  urit, 
would  haTs  been  Ter;  well  pleased  htid  ihrv 
tbonifhl  of  eonfnintiDg  Vulcan's  tripodt  null 
Eaekiel'a  vbeeli. 

lUpliul'B  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  fipun? 
of  bin  Mrnon,  is  rcpn!*entcii  in  veiT  lively  coliir'i. 
SeTeral  ut  the  French,  Italian,  and  Enelisii  piH'ls, 
have  given  •  loose  to  Ihcir  imaginationn  in  the 
description  of  an^U:  but  I  do  not  renicmber  to 
have  met  wilh  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  an  riiii- 
fbrmoble  to  the  notions  which  arc  giren  uf  ihora 
in  Scripture,  oa  this  in  Milron.  Aflar  haviTii;  wl 
him  fnnh  in  all  his  heavenly  pluninge,  ami  tcpri'- 
•anted  him  as  alighted  upon  tlic  earth.  iIk-  piirt 
concludes  his  dencription  with  a  circuiriMiii.cr 
which  ia  altogethur  new,  and  imagined  nilh  the 
■trench  uf  fancy: 


Uut  hisTodj  ftsfruMB  01 


an|rcls.hi 

.     ,  ^  .0  Aiiam,  hare  all  the  „ 

Uiat  poetry  is  capable  of  bestowing.  Thi.'  aiithnt 
•narward  gives  ua  ■  puticuliu'  description  of  Ere 
in  her  domestic  employnienta : 

Bo  HJ^K,  with  dlfptlctaral  look!  In  buta 
Hw  tumi,  on  faivplUbls  UioukIiIi  InHnt, 
WhU  chnli^t  to  FhoDM  for  doU^  bHt, 

ThUi  not  nil  iolii'd,  lailnnt.  but  tarloc 
THt«  t/tar  tiutB,  aphHd  with  Xliullleft  duugo ; 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  Ennip 
book,  the  sutiject  is  only  the  housewifery  of  our 
first  parents,  it  ia  set  off  with  au  many  ji|i'ji>-iriy 
imacea  and  »trong  eipreHainns.  an  make  it  iii>rH'  ••( 
the  least  a^rreab^  parts  in  thiit  divine  work. 

The  natural  majesty  of  Adani,  and.  at  tlip  »Riiit 
time,  hia  submissive  behavior  to  the  BiiptTiiir 
being  who  had  vouchsafed  to  be  his  gucitt;  llie 
solemn  "hail"  which  the  angel  beatowa  upon  thi- 
motbcr  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  tnin- 
istering  at  the  table;  are  cireumatancea  wbicb  de- 
Mwe  to  be  admired. 

RaphBel'B  behavior  is  eveiy  way  suitable  to  the 
di^itv  of  Ilia  natare,  and  to  that  character  of  a 
aociahle  apirit  with  which  the  author  has  do  judt- 
eioualy  introduced  him.  He  had  received  instruc- 
tions to  converse  with  Adam,  as  one  friend  con- 
verses with  another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  conlriving  his  dewtrnction:  ac- 
cordingly, he  is  reprcsenteil  as  sitting  down  at 
table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  uf  Pa- 
radiac.  The  occasion  naturally  leads  hiiu  to  hia 
discourse  on  the  food  of  angi'U.  After  having 
thus  entered  into  conversation  with  man  upon 
more  indifferent  subjvcla,  he  warns  him  of  hiH 
obedience,  and  makes  a  natural  transition 


ill  t^thtt.  Id  wtj  tfag  leut.  ij 


lUib  not  BoUillHrfH 


history  of  that  fallen  ukgel  who  w 
the  circumvention  of  our  first  parenia. 

Had  I  followed  Monaiear  Boasu'a  method  in  nf 
first  paper  on  Milton,  I  should  hare  dated  the  ac- 
tion of  Paradise  Lost  from  the  beginning  of  lU- 
phael'a  speech  in  this  book,  as  be  iupposea  tha 
action  of  the  jEneid  to  begin  in  the  second  book  of 
that  poem.  I  could  aJlega  many  icaaona  for  my 
drawing  the  action  of  the  jGneid  ralber  from  ill 
immediate  beginning  in  the  flnt  book,  than  from 
its  remote  beginning  in  the  second:  and  ahov 
why  I  have  considered  the  Sacking  of  Troy  as  an 

—  "Hie,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of 

word.    But  as  this  would  be  a  dry  nnenter 

taining  piece  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  unoeces- 

sarv  to  choM  who   have  read  my  firat  papeia,  I 

shall  not  enlarge  upon  it.    WhicheTerof  the  no- 

I  be  true,  the  unity  of  Hilton's  action  ia  pre- 

4  accordina  to  either  of  them;  whether  w« 

der  the  faUof  man  in  its  immediate  begin- 

^,  as  proceeding  from  the  reeolotions  taken  in 

the  infernal  counen,  or  in  its  more  remote  begin- 

ng,  as  proceeding  from  the  first  revolt,  of  tho 

igels  in  heaven.     The  occasion  which  Milton 

signs  for  this  revolt,  as  it  is  fonwled  on  bints  ia 

holy   writ,   and    on   the   opinion  of    aome  great 

—  ten,  BO  it  was  the  moat  proper  that  the  poat 
Id  have  made  use  of. 

'he  revolt  in  heaven  ia  d«aerib«d  with  gnat 

:e  of  imagination,  and  a  fine  variety  nf  eirciiB- 

atances.    The  learned  reader  cannot  hut  brplrnarrt 

with  the  poet's  imitation  of  Homw  in  the  Ub(  at 

the  following  li 


ItugUiln 


Ecanui,  mud  SaUn  took  blB  tcjt^  ami 
i  on  t  mcuDt,  Willi  pTnaitdi  and  to 


Homer  mentions  persons  and  thinga,  whid.  he 
tells  us,  in  the  langii  '  ■■  '-  -  ..    .  .  . 

different  names  fr 


the  language  of  the  goda  am  called  by 
mes  from  those  they  go  by  in  tbe  lut- 
!D.  Milton  has  imil^ed  him  witk  hit 
usual  judgment  in  this  pBrticolar  place,  whcniA 
he  has  likewisi:  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  joft- 
tify  him.  The  part  of  Abdiel,  who  woethe  only 
spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host  of  Angirla  pn- 
served  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  exbibira  to  ns 
a  noble  moml  of  religious  aiiifrularity.  The  hmI 
of  the  seraphim  breaks  forth  in  a  faeenning 
warmth  of  sentiTntints  and  eipreeaiona,  na  tk* 
character  which  is  iriven  us  of  hitn  denote*  Ihit 
generous  Scorn  and  intrepidity  which  attend  he- 
roic virtue.  The  author,  doubtleaa,  deainad  it 
as  n  pattern  to  (hose  who  live  among  mankind  in 
their  present  slAte  of  degeneracy  aod  ei 

Bo  apok*  Ilia  Hnph  Abdltl,  ftlihnil  turn 

Adooi  tb«  UthlHK,  MOitlil  oatj  ba; 

Adhhu  Inaumvnbia  btH,  unmov'd, 

Itb  loTillT  be  kapt,  bit  leva,  bb  atd: 
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•  a\xhl,  •»!  ol^t  tbai>«T. 


"  Ha.  Sfbctatob, 

"  As  I  believe  that  this  is  the  flrat  o 
that  ever  waa  made  to  you  of  thia  natnn 


TAB  BPEOTATOB. 


D  Ibj;  it  before.  When  I  teU  you 
kMlthj,  vigoraiu  conatilution,  t,  pUnltfi 
no  inordiuaU  desiret,  md  im  mamed  to  a 
knelj  voiDBD,  who  ncilher  wante  vit  i 
nature,  and  by  Thom  I  have  a  numerouaoffspriog 
to  perpetuate  idj  tmatUy,  jnu  will  naturally  con- 
cluda  roe  a  happy  man.  But,  Dotwithsttuiding 
tlMM  j>rDmi->iag  appearaDoea,  I  am  bo  far  from  '* 


rtof  e 


den  me  the  moat  ai 


unearth. 


My  wife,  who  wbh  the  only  child  and  darling  ci 
of  an  iadulgeot  mother,  eroplnyed  her  early  years 
in  IcaminK  all  those  icoumplishmeuu  we  f^ne- 
t^ly  UDduFHland  by  goud -breeding  and  polite 
education.  3hc  ain^,  doiiceg,  playR  on  the  lute 
and  barpiii chord,  painu  prettily,  ii  a.  perfect  mia- 
tresa  of  die  Prenrh  tongue,  aud  haa  made  a  eon- 
•iderable  propresi  in  Italian,  She  is  beaide  ei- 
MUently  ahilled  in  all  domestic  Hciencea,  aa  pre- 
wiring, pickling,  paatry,  making  wined  of  fniila 
ei  our  own  growth,  embroidering,  and  needle- 
vorks  of  every  kind.  Hitherto,  yuu  will  be  apt 
to  think  there  is  very  little  cauiie  of  complaint; 
bet  suspend  your  opinion  till  I  liave  further  ex- 
idained  myself,  and  then,  I  make  no  question,  you 
will  come  over  to  mine.  You  are  not  to  imagine  I 
flnd  fault  that  she  powesses  or  takes  delight  in 
lb*  exercises  of  thane  qualifications  1  just  now 
ncntioned;  tis  the  immiioeratc  fundneaii  she  has 
to  Ihcm  that  I  lament,  and  that  what  is  only  de- 
■iguMl  fur  the  inuoceiit  amuutueut  and  recreation 
of  life  is  become  the  whole  bniiiness  and  study  of 
hen.  The  six  months  we  are  in  town  (for  the 
year  is  equally  divided  between  that  and  the 
eountry).  rrum  almmt  break  of  day  till  noon,  the 
vhole  morning  is  laid  out  in  pnicticing  with  her 
trrarml  masters ;  and,  to  make  up  tho  lusacs  uc- 
(Mioned  by  her  absence  in  smnintT,  i-verv  day  in 
the  week  their  attendance  is  required;  and  as  ihey 
are  all  people  emiiii-nt  in  their  proressioiis,  their 
•kill  aud  time  roust  be  recompensed  accordingly. 
So  bow  far  these  arictea  exti'iid.  I  leave  yon  to 
indge-  Limniu);,  one  would  think,  is  no  cxpenitivo 
iiveraion:  but,  as  irlie  manages  the  matter,  'tis  a 
*ny  considerable  ailditioii  to  her  disbnrsementa ; 
vhich  you  will  easilv  Iwlieve,  when  yon  know 
■be  painta  fans  for  all  her  ffmalu  acqitnlntanre, 
•nd  draws  all  her  rrlatiuns'  pteturv<i  hi  miniature: 
tbe  Grsl  must  be  luuuiiiiil  by  nobody  but  Colinar, 
and  the  other  set  bv  Iiubudy  lint  CharluK  Mnlher.' 
What  fulliiVB  is  slill  much  worse  lliaii  the  former ; 
for,  OH  I  told  you  «he  is  a  great  artist  at  her  needle. 
His  JDCredilile  what  sunis  i^he  exjH'iids  in  embroi- 
dery; fur,  betide  what  is  appropriated  to  her 
Cenunal  uou.  iw  nianluas,  petticoats,  Kt»macliers. 
aodkercliiefH.  pursei,  pin-cu^hinn4,  and  workiog- 
apronn,  fehe  keep*  four  French  Protestants  cun- 
Uuually  cmptiiyed  in  mahini;;  divert  pieces  of 
nperftuous  furniture,  as  quilts,  Uiilets,  iiancings 
S>r  cIo-«t»,  beds,  window-curtains,  cas*  chair", 
•nd  taboarcts;  nor  have  I  any  hripes  of  ever  re- 
claiming her  from  this  extiiivn^ncc,  while  i]w 
tbitinatoly  pemitts  in  thinking  it  a  notable  piece 


There  would  be  no  end  of  ri'laling  to  you  the  par- 
titular*  of  tlie  annual  chargi'.  in  furnishing  her 
ttorc-room  with  a  prufusicin  of  pickles  aud  pre- 
■erren;  fur  *hu  is  nut  contented  with  hsvingcvery- 
tbiag,  unless  it  be  done  every  way,  in  which  she 
eoniulta  an  bercditoly  book  of  receipts;  for  her 


I  medicinal  preparation 
powders,  confects,  cord 

bower,  and  cherry- brandy,  together  with  i 
metable  sorts  of  simple  water*.  But  tben  la 
nothing  1  lay  to  much  to  my  heart  a«  Lbat  de- 
testable catalogue  of  eounter^it  wines,  which  de- 
rire  their  names  from  the  fruits,  herbs  or  trees,  of 
whose  juices  they  an  cbieHy  compounded.  They 
are  toalhsome  to  Uie  taste,  and  pernicious  to  Lba 
health;  and  as  lliey  seldom  sumve  the  year,  and 
then  are  thrown  away,  under  a  false  pretense  at 


burgundy  and  champagne,  CuCTee,  chocolate,  and 
green,  imperial,  peco,  and  bohea  teas,  seem  lo  bo 
trifles;  but  when  the  proper  appurtenances  of  the 
tea-table  are  added,  they  swell  the  account  higher 
than  one  would  imagine.  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out doing  her  justice  in  one  article,  where  her 
frugality  is  so  remarkable.  I  must  not  deny  her 
the  merit  of  it,  aud  that  is  in  relation  to  her  child- 
ren, who  are  all  confined,  both  boya  and  girla,  to 
one  large  room  in  tbu  remotest  part  of  the  house, 
with  bolts  on  the  doors  and  bars  to  the  windows, 
under  the  care  and  tuition  of  an  old  woman,  who 
had  been  dry-nurse  to  her  grandmother.  This  is 
their  residence  all  tlie  year  round  ;  and,  as  they 
are  never  allowed  to  appear,  ihe  prudently  thinkl 
it  needless  to  be  at  any  expense  in  apparel  or 
learning.  Her  eldest  daughter  to  this  day  woulil 
have  neitlier  read  nor  wrote,  if  it  had  not  been  fur 
the  butler,  who  baiiig  the  son  of  a  country  attor- 
ney, has  taught  her  such  a  hand  as  is  generallr 
used  for  engrossing  bills  in  chancery.  By  thia 
time  I  have  sufficiently  tired  your  patience  with 
my  domes  tic  grievances;  which  1  hope  you  will 
agree  could  not  well  ha  contained  in  a  narrow 
compass,  wlien  you  consider  what  a  paradox  1 
uiidertiwk  lo  maintain  in  the  beginning  of  my 
epistle,  and  which  nianifestly  appeari)  to  be  bat 
loo  melancholy  a  truth.  And  now  1  lieartily  wish 
the  relation  Ihare  given  of  my  misfortunes  may 
be  of  use  and  benefit  to  the  public.  By  the  ex- 
ample I  have  set  before  thuni,  the  truly  virtuoua 
wives  may  learn  to  avuid  these  errors  which  have 
so  unhappily  misled  wine,  aud  which  are  visibly, 
these  three: — First,  in  mistaking  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  her  euecm,  and  fixing  her  afTeclions  upon 
such  things  as  are  only  tlie  trappings  and  decora- 
tions of  her  sex.  Secondly,  in  not  distinguisliinK 
what  becomes  the  different  stages  of  life.  AncT 
lastly,  tlie  abuse  and  cornipliun  nC  somi'  excellent 
qualities,  which,  if  circumscribed  within  just 
bounds,  would  have  been  the  blessing  and  proa- 
periiy  of  her  family ;  but  by  a  vicious  extreme, 
are  like  to  be  the  bane  and  destruction  of  it," — T. 
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idations,  knowledge  of  dinerent  reading*,  and 

Diagnlllnu,'  Uw  oitfiu]  Hpcr,  to  imn  or  vhlrh  >bi  n* 

'-  '— " — Ivelv  gntUrd.  II  !•  b«»  tUIUallj  I» 

1  Ulo,  In  lt>  DfilH,  mukid  H  It  Ofi^ 
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the  like,  is  what  in  all  agM  peraoni  extremely 
wiie  and  learned  hare  hma.  in  great  reneration. 
For  this  reason  I  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  follow- 
ing epistle,  which  lets  as  into  the  true  author  of 
the  letter  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  part  of  which  I 
did  myself  the  honor  to  publish  in  a  former  paper. 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  naturally  affect  critical 
learning;  but  finding  myself  not  so  much  regarded 
■a  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself  I  may  deserve  from 
tome  professed  patrons  of  learning,  I  could  not  but 
do  myself  the  justice  to  show  I  am  not  a  stranger 
to  such  erudition  as  they  smile  upon,  if  I  were 
duly  encouraged.  However,  this  is  only  to  let  the 
wond  see  what  I  could  do ;  and  I  shaU  not  give 
my  reader  any  more  of  this  kind,  if  he  will  forgive 
thie  ostentation  I  show  at  present. 

"Sib,  March  13,  171112. 

"  Upon  reading  your  paper  of  yesterday,  I  took 
the  pains  to  look  out  a  copy  I  had  formerly  taken, 
and  remembered  to  be  very  like  your  last  letter : 
comparing  them,  I  found  tney  were  the  very  same; 
and  have,  underwritten,  sent  you  that  part  of  it 
which  you  say  was  torn  off.  i  hope  you  will  in- 
sert it,  that  posterity  may  know  'twas  Gabriel 
Bullock  that  made  love  in  that  natural  style  of 
which  you  seem  to  be  so  fond.  But,  to  let  you 
tee  I  have  other  manuscripts  in  the  same  way,  I 
have  scut  you  inclosed  three  copies,  faithfully 
taken  bjjr  my  own  hand  from  the  originals,  which 
were  written  by  a  Yorkshire  gentleman  uf  a  good 
estate  to  Madam  Mary,  and  an  uncle  of  hers,  a 
kuight  very  well  known  by  the  most  ancient  gentry 
in  that  and  several  other  counties  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  have  exactly  followed  the  fonn  snd  spelling. 
I  have  been  credibly  informed  tliat  Mr.  Williaiu  Bul- 
lock, the  famous  comedian,  is  the  descendant  of  this 
Gabriel,  who  besot  Mr.  William  Bullock's  ^at- 

Srandfather  on  uie  body  of  the  above-mentioned 
[re.  Margaret  Clark.  As  neither  Speed,  nor 
Baker,  nor  Selden,  take  notice  of  it,  i  will  not 
pretend  to  be  positive ;  but  desire  that  the  letter 
may  be  reprinted,  and  what  is  here  recovered  may 
be  in  Itahcs. 

"lam.  Sir, 

**  Your  daily  Reader." 

"To  her  I  very  much  retped,  Mrs.  Marg.  Clark  J* 

"Lovely,  and  oh  that  I  could  say  loving  Mra. 
Margaret  Clark,  I  pray  you  let  affection  excuse 
presumption.  Having  oeen  so  happy  as  to  enjoy 
the  sight  of  your  sweet  countenance  and  comely 
body  sometimes  when  I  had  occasion  to  buy  treacle 
or  liquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's  shop,  I 
am  so  enamored  with  you,  that  I  can  no  more 
keep  close  my  flaming  desire  to  become  your 
servant  And  I  am  the  more  bold  now  to 
write  to  your  sweet  self,  because  I  am  now  my 
own  man,  and  may  match  where  I  please ;  for  my 
father  is  taken  away;  and  now  I  am  come  to  my 
living,  which  is  ten  yard  land  and  a  bouse ;  and 
there  is  never  a  yard  of  land*  in  our  field  but  is 
as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a  thief's  worth 
a  halter,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sibtcrs  are  pro- 
Tided  for:  beside  1  have  good  household  stuff, 
thouffh  I  say  it,  both  brass  and  pewter,  linens  and 
wooiens;  and  though  my  house  be  thatched,  yet 
if  you  and  I  match,  it  shidl  eo  hard  but  1  will 
have  one  half  of  it  slated,  if  you  shall  think 
well  of  this  motion,  I  will  wait  upon  you  as  soon 
aa  my  new  clothes  are  made,  and  hay-harvest  is 
in.  I  could,  though  I  say  it  have  good  motcAet  in 
0ur  iown;  hut  my  mother  (Ood**  peace  be  wiih  her) 
eharged  me  mi  her  death-bed  to  marry  a  gentlewoman, 


•Ib  tome  ooQBtxiM  SO,  in  lonM  Sl^  aod  In  othen  30 
iff  laadrf— Hkyata  Tanrm 


me  wko  had  been  wsff  trained  mpm  At  mwima  amd 


cookery,  J  do  not  think  but  tkat  if  yen  and 
agree  to  tnom,  and  lay  our  meant  together,  i  ahaU 
be  made  grandjurpman  ere  two  or  thrie  yemro  cows 
about,  and  that  wtU  be  a  great  credit  to  ue.  Jf  1 
could  have  got  a  meooengerjor  oixpence,  J  would  have 
aent  one  on  purpoee,  aiui  aome  tr^  or  other  for  a 
token  of  my  looe;  but  I  hope  there  to  nothing  loot  far 
that  neUher.  8o,  hoping  you  will  take  thi»  l^ter  in 
good  part,  and  anower  %t  with  what  care  and  ijpeod 
you  can,  I  reat  and  remain 

"  Youra,  if  my  own, 

"  Sweeepston,        "  Ma.  Gabxixl  Bullock 
Leicesterehire.  "  now  my  father  is  dead." 

"  When  the  coal  carts  come,  I  shall  send  oftener; 
and  may  come  in  one  of  them  myself."* 

"  For  Sir  William  to  go  to  london  at 

member  a  parlement. 
"  Sia, 


"  William,  i  hope  that  jrou  are  well,  i  write  to 
let  you  know  that  i  am  in  trouble  about  a  lady 
your  nease  ;  and  i  do  desire  that  you  will  be  my 
friend;  for  when  i  did  com  to  see  her  at  your  ball, 
i  was  mighty  Abuesed.  i  would  fain  a  see  you  at 
topecliff,  ana  thay  would  not  let  me  go  to  jrou;  but 
i  aesire  that  you  will  be  our  friends,  for  it  is  no 
dishonor  neither  for  you  nor  she,  for  God  did  make 
us  all.  i  wish  that  i  might  see  yu.  for  they  say 
that  you  are  a  good  man;  and  many  doth  wounder 
at  it,  but  madam  norton  is  abuesed  and  ceated  two 
i  believe,  i  might  a  had  many  a  lady,  but  I  eon 
have  none  but  her  with  a  gooa  consons,  for  there 
is  a  God  that  know  our  hearts,  if  you  and  ma- 
dam norton  will  come  to  York,  there  i  shill  mael 
you,  if  God  be  willing,  and  if  you  be  pleased,  so 
DC  not  angterie  till  you  know  the  trutes  of  things. 

"  I  give  my  to  me  lady,  and 
to  Mr.  Aysenby,  and  to 

"  George  Nelson.  madam  norton,  Umnk 

the  19th,  1706." 

"7%tf  iofifr  madam  mary  norton  di^rth  Laiy  oka 

went  to  York, 

"  Madam  Mary.  Deare  lovine  sweet  lady,  i 
hope  you  are  well.  Do  not  go  to  london,  for  tney 
will  put  you  in  the  nunnery,  and  heed  not  Mrs. 
Lucy  what  she  saith  to  you,  for  she  will  ly  and 
ceat  you.  ^  from  to  another  place,  and  we  will  gato 
wed  so  with  speed,  mind  what  i  write  to  you,  for 
if  they  eate  you  to  london  they  will  keep  vou  there; 
and  so  let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  will  both  go.  so 
if  you  go  to  london,  you  rueing^  yourself,  so  heed 
not  what  none  of  them  saith  to  you:  let  ns  gate 
wed,  and  we  shall  lie  to  gader  any  time,  i  will 
do  anything  for  you  to  my  poore.  i  hope  tho 
devil  will  &le  them  all,  for  a  hellish  company 
there  be.  from  their  cursed  trick  and  mischiefoa 
ways  good  lord  bless  and  deliver  both  you  and 
me. 


ti 


I  think  to  be  at  York  the  94  dsy." 

"7%ss  iefor  madam  mary  norton  to  go  to  landonfbra 
lady  that  belongo  to  diefforih, 

"  Madam  Mary  i  hope  you  are  well,  i  am  aoaiy 
that  you  went  away  from  York,  deare  loving  sweet 
lady,  i  writt  to  let  you  know  that  i  do  remain  faith 
full;  and  if  can  let  me  know  where  i  can  meet  yon 
i  will  wed  you.  and  I  will  do  anything  to  nj 
poor;  for  you  are  a  good  woman,  and  wiU  bo  • 
loving  Misteris.  i  am  in  troubel  for  yon,  so  if  yoa 
will  come  to  york  i  will  wed  you.  so  with  speed 
come,  and  1  will  have  none  but  you.    so. 


•Sm  No.  824,  and  note,  when  this  letter  is 
ftct^y  and  soppUtd  otbarwiM. 
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lov*.  bead  not  what  to  t*y  in  me.  &nd  vith  spcrd 
eome;  bntd  not  what  nnne  of  thon  say  ta  yoii; 
jonr  Haiti  mnkes  jou  bclievt  uugiiL. 

"  So  dcare  lore  lliink  of  Mr.  gcur^  NiUnon  with 
speed ;  i  neni  3  or  H  IrtKm  btriire. 

"  1  liaTC  iniiiterii  irlcock  some  nots,  anJ  Uiar 
pat  nie  in  prison  all  the  night  for  me  paias,  and 
DOQ  new  Tlicar  i  iru.  and  I  did  gat  cold. 

"  But  it  is  for  rnrs.  Lucy  to  g«  a  (fod  wny  from 
home,  for  in  y' "" '        '  "  "~  ' 


"March  19ai,IT(Ki."< 


5o.  399.]  TOESDAT,  MARCH  18, 1711-13. 


Wllh  Anciu,  ■nd  nub  Nonii,  kinp  of  IIODW, 

Ht  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlej  told  me  l'ot]ier 
nisht,  th4t  he  had  t>een  reading  my  papm-  iipop 
WMtiniiiBlcr-abbey.  in  which,  any*  bn,  there  are 
ft  great  many  inf^ious  raDcies.  He  tnl<l  me  at 
ths  same  time,  that  he  oburred,  1  had  promised 
anotiier  p^>or  upon  the  tnmbs,  and  that  he  should 
be  slad  to  go  and  see  them  with  nio,  uot  having 
*iMtrd  them  since  ho  hod  rend  history.  I  could 
not  imaeiiie  at  tirat  how  thi«  came  into  the 
koight's  liead.  till  I  recollected  that  he  hnd  bc-un 
baar  all  last  sammer  upon  Baker's  Chronicle, 
which  he  Iia.1  quoted  Mveral  times  in  liia  dinputcs 
with  Sir  Andrew  Freoport  since  his  last  luiniuw  to 
town.  Aceordingly  1  promised  to  call  upnn  him 
the  next  inaming,  that  we  might  go  toguthcr  to 
the  abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  the  butler's  hands, 
who  alwavs  rhnves  him.  He  vaa  no  xoiiiier 
dressed,  tKan  he  nlkil  for  a  gla.'is  of  thi'  widow 
Tiuby's  water,  which  )iii  told  me  lie  alwayu  drniik 
bdbre  he  went  abniod.  He  recommencfed  me  a 
diam  of  it  at  the  stnie  time  with  hu  mueh  hearti- 
BoM,  thotl  could  not  forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon 
M  I  had  Kot  it  down.  I  (bund  it  very  unpaliuabte;  I 
upon  whieli  the  knight,  obxervinf  tliat  I  had  made 
MTwal  wry  fares,  ti>td  me  that  he  knew  I  should 
not  like  it  at  fir?it.  but  llial  it  was  the  best  thing  iu 
tlM  world  Bfiainst  the  stone  or  gmiel. 

I  could  hnre  n-iolii^d  indeed  that  he  had  ac- 
quainted nie  with  liie  virtues  of  it  wioner  ;  but  it 
wu  Mo  laic  to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he 
had  done  WW  out  ut  good-wiH.  Sir  Ki.ger  told 
iDe  fuithcr,  that  he  looked  npiin  it  to  be  very  pHnl 
tor  ■  man  white  he  ataycd  in  town,  to  keepulT 


infecl.icin.  and  lliat  ha  got  together  a  quaotity  of 
it.  ujHia  tho  first  itowa  of  the  aickneaa  being  at 
Dantiick :  when  of  a  sudden  turning  short  lo  OB* 
of  hi*  M<rrauta,  who  stood  behind  him.  he  bid 
him  coll  a  liackner-euaeh,  and  taJie  care  il  waa  an 
elderly  man  thai  dmre  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs.  Tru- 
by'a  water,  telling  jaa  thai  the  widow  Truby  waa 
one  who  did  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  and 
upolhecariea  in  the  country;  that  she  diatiUod 
every  poppy  that  givw  wiUiin  Eve  miles  of  her; 
that  she  didtribulijd  hor  water  gratia  among  all 
sons  of  people:  to  which  the  knight  added,  that 
aha  had  a  very  Kr«at  jointute,  and  that  the  whola 
country  would  fain  have  it  a  match  between  hlM 
•nd  her ;  "  and  truly,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "  if  I  had 
not  becQ  engaged,  perhaps  I  could  not  hare  dona 


asked  the  coach  m 
upon  the  fellow's  telling  hi 
the  knight  turned  to  me, 
on   honest   man,  and  we: 

We  hlid  n. 
ut  hi 
box,  and,  upon  preHenling  hi 
Bsked  him  if  he  BBiohed.  Aa  ]  was  considering 
what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him  atop  by  the 
way  at  any  goud  tnbacconint's,  and  take  iu  a  roll 
of  their  best  Virginia.  Nothing  material  hap- 
pened in  the  remaining  part  of  our  journey,  till 


ig  himself  at  the  window, 


iyShi'"'."'"'..  . 
"  Sir  CloudeHly  Sliovel  t  a 
As  we  stoiid  before  Uusby' 
uttered  himself  again  aflcr 
"  Ur.  UuHby  I  a  great  mar 
grandfather ;  a  very  great 
■-  'im  myself,  it  '   ' 


the  body  of  tlie  church,  tl 
the  Iropfiies  upon  one  of  tl 


ivhipp-d   my 

I  hhould  hav« 

i  had  uol  been  a  block- 


gone 

We  were  li 

cliflpcl  on  ihe  right  hand.  Sir  Roger  jilaiiting 
hiiiiaelf  at  our  hisCiirian'Ti  elbow,  was  very  alien- 
tire  lo  everything  he  said,  parlicutarly  to  tlw 
account  he  gave  us  uf  the  lord  who  had  cut  off 
tho  king  of  Muroccu'a  head.  Amougseveral  otlier 
Sgun^s,  he  was  very  well  picaied  Iu  see  the  states- 


Cecil  upon  his  knees;  and 
11  lo  be  great  men,  was  conducted  tu  the  figura 
liich  reprfwuts  that  martyr  to  good  housewifery 
ho  dii-il  by  the  prick  of  a  ncedlu.  Ujion  our 
iterpreter's  tellii^  us  that  she  was,D  maid  of 
;^  I  honor  lo  Clueen  Eliiabcth,  llie  knight  was  very 
.Iflbl;, '  inijnisitive  into  hi-r  uanic  and  family;  and,  after 
having  regarded  her  fingt'r  for  aomo  time,  "I 
wonder,"  »aya  he,  "  ihat  Sir  Richard  Baker  hu 
said  nothing  of  her  in  his  Chronicle." 

We  were  llien  cunveyed  to  the  two  coromttion 
chaini,  where  my  old  friend,  after  having;  heard 
that  the  stone  under  the  most  ancient  of  them, 
which  WOK  bronght  from  Scotland,  was  called 
Jacob's  pillar,  sal  himself  down  in  Ihe  chair,  and, 
looking  tike  the  Bgnre  of  an  old  Gothic  king, 
askod  our  interpreter,  what  aiilhorily  they  had 
to  Bar  that  Jacob  had  ever  been  in  Scotland  T 
The  fellow,  inalead  of  returning  him  an  answer, 
told  him,  that  be  hoped  hia  honor  would  pay  hia 
forfeit.  I  could  observe  Sir  Roger  a  liltla  nifflml 
upon  being  Ihua  trepanned ;  but  our  euide  not  io- 
Butiug  upon  hia  damand,  the  knight  •ooa  m- 
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eoTerea  nis  sood  humor,  and  whispered  in  my 
ear,  that  if  Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw 
thfme  chairs,  it  would  so  hard  but  he  would  get 
a  tobacco  stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Ro^  lu  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon 
Edward  Uie  Third's  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the 

£:>mrael  of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the 
lack  Prince:  concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard 
Baker's  opinion,  Edward  the  third  was  one  of  the 
matest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
tnrone. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's 
tomb;  upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil :  and 
afterward  Henry  the  Fourth's;  upon  which  he 
■hook  his  head,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  reading 
in  the  casualtius  of  Uiat  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument 
where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  English 
kings  without  a  head;  and  upon  eiving  us  to 
know,  that  the  head,  which  was  of  oeaten  silver, 
had  been  stolen  away  several  years  since ;  **  Some 
whiff,  1  '11  warrant  you,"  says  Sir  Roger ;  "  you 
ought  to  lock  up  your  kings  better;  they  will 
eany  off  the  body  too,  if  you  don't  take  care." 

Tlie  glorious  name  of  Henry  the  Fiftli  and  Queen 
Elisabeth  gave  the  kni^^ht  great  opportunities  of 
■hining,  and  of  doing  justice  to  Dir  Richard  Ba- 
ker, who,  as  our  knight  observed  with  some  sur- 
prise, had  a  great  many  kings  in  him,  whose 
monuments  he  had  not  seen  in  the  abbey. 

For  mv  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to 
Me  the  knight  show  such  an  honest  passion  for 
the  jgflory  of  his  country,  and  such  a  respectful 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my 
good  old  friend,  which  flows  out  toward  every 
one  he  converses  with,  made  him  very  kind  to 
our  interpreter,  whom  lie  looked  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordinary man:  for  which  reason  he  shook  him 
br  the  hand  at  parting,  telling  him,  that  he 
■oould  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  his  lodgings  in 
Norfolk  buildings,  and  talk  over  these  matters 
with  him  more  at  leisure. — ^L. 


ITo.  330.]    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  19, 1711-12. 


MA.\iiiuidol<ctur  puerifl  rcrerentia 

Ji'Vm  Sst.  xiT,  48. 
To  youth  the  greatest  rererence  is  due. 

The  following  letters,  written  by  two  very  con- 
■iderate  correspondents,  both  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  are  very  good  arguments  of  the  necessity 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  many  incidents 
which  affect  the  education  of  youth. 

•'  Sia, 

"I  have  long  expected  that,  in  the  course  of 
Tour  observations  upon  the  several  parts  of 
Auman  life,  you  would  one  time  or  other  fall 
upon  a  subject,  which,  since  you  have  not,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  recommend  to  you.  What  1  mean 
is,  the  patronage  of  young  modest  men  to  such 
as  are  able  to  countenance,  and  introduce  them 
into  the  world.  For  want  of  such  assistances,  a 
youth  of  merit  languishes  in  obscurity  or  poverty 
when  his  circumstances  are  low,  and  runs  into 
riot  and  excess  when  his  fortunes  are  plentiful.  I 
cannot  make  myself  better  understood,  than  by 
•ending  you  a  history  of  myself,  which  I  shall 
desire  you  to  insert  in  your  paper,  it  being  the 
only  way  I  have  of  expressing  my  gratitude  for 
the  highest  obligations  imaginable. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  the  city  of 
IfOndoDj  who,  by  many  loayea,  wai  reduced  from 


a  very  luxuriant  trade  and  credit  to  vci^  nazmw 
circdmsiances,  in  comparison  to  that  of  his  former 
abundance.  This  took  away  the  vigor  of  his 
mind,  and  all  manner  of  attention  to  a  fortune 
which  he  now  thought  desperate;  insomuch  thafc 
he  died  without  a  will,  having  before  buried  my 
mother,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  misfortunes.  1 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  I  lost  my  father; 
and  an  estate  of  900i.  a-year  came  into  my  poa> 
session,  without  friond  or  guardian  to  instruct  mo 
in  the  management  or  enjoyment  of  it.  The  na- 
tural consequence  of  this  was  (though  I  wanted 
uo  director,  and  soon  had  fellows  who  found  mo 
out  for  a  smart  young  gentleman,  and  led  me  into 
all  the  debaucueries  of  which  I  was  capable), 
that  my  companions  and  I  could  not  well  bo 
supplied  without  running  into  debt,  which  I  did 
very  frankly,  till  I  was  arrested,  and  conveyed, 
with  a  guani  strong  enough  for  the  most  despe- 
rate assassin,  to  a  iMiiliff's  nouse,  where  I  lay  four 
days  surrounded  with  very  merry,  but  not  verr 
agreeable  company.  As  soon  as  I  had  extricated 
myself  from  this  shameful  confinement,  I  reflected 
upon  it  with  so  much  horror,  that  I  desertal  all 
my  old  acquaintance,  and  took  chambers  in  aa 
inn  of  court,  with  a  resolution  to  study  the  law 
with  all  possible  application.  I  trifled  away  a 
whole  year  in  looking  over  a  thousand  intricacioCf 
without  a  friend  to  apply  to  in  any  case  of  doubt; 
so  that  I  only  lived  there  among  men  aa  littla 
children  are  sent  to  school  before  they  are  capabla 
of  improvement,  only  to  be  out  of  harm'a  way. 
In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  suspense,  not  know- 
ing how  to  dispose  of  myself,  I  was  sought  for  bv 
a  relation  of  mine ;  who,  upon  obuerving  a  gooi 
inclination  in  me,  used  me  with  great  familiarity, 
and  carried  me  to  his  seat  in  the  country.  When 
I  came  there  he  introduced  me  to  all  the  good 
company  in  the  county ;  and  the  great  obligatioa 
I  have  to  him  for  this  kind  notice,  and  reaideDfiO 
with  him  ever  since,  has  made  so  strong  aa  ioi- 
pression  upon  me,  that  he  has  an  authority  of  a 
father  over  me,  founded  upon  the  love  of  a  bro- 
ther. I  have  a  good  study  of  books,  a  eood  ataUa 
of  horses  alwaj^s  at  my  command  ;  ana,  though  I 
am  not  now  quite  eignteen  years  of  ace,  familiar 
converse  on  his  part,  and  a  strong  indination  to 
exert  myself  on  mine,  have  had  an  effect  upon  mo 
tliat  makes  me  acceptable  wherever  I  go.  Thus,  Mr. 
Spectator,  by  this  gentleman's  favor  and  pntrQa* 
age,  it  is  my  own  fault  if  I  am  not  wiser  ana  richer 
every  day  I  live.  I  speak  this  as  well  bv  subaeril^ 
ing  the  initial  letters  of  my  name  to  thank  him,  aa  to 
incite  others  to  an  imitation  of  his  virtue.  It  would 
be  a  worthy  work  to  show  what  great  charitiet 
are  to  be  done  witliout  expense,  and  how  many 
noble  actions  arc  lost,  out  of  inadvertency,  m 
persons  capable  of  performing  them,  if  Ihey  woio 
put  in  mind  of  it.  If  a  genUeman  of  fiffura  in  a 
county  would  make  his  family  a  pattern  for  sobri- 
ety, good  sense,  and  breeding,  and  would  kindly 
endeavor  to  influence  the  education  and  growing 
I  prospectM  of  the  youn|rer  gentry  about  him,  I  am 
I  apt  to  believe  it  would  save  him  a  great  deal  oC 
I  stale  beer  on  a  public  occasion,  and  render  hia 
■  the  leader  of  his  country  from  their  gratitude  to 
him,  instead  of  being  a  slave  to  their  riots  and 
tumults,  in  order  to  be  made  their  representativo. 
The  same  thing  might  be  recommended  to  iQ 
who  have  made  any  progress  in  any  parts  of 
knowlcdfife,  or  arrived  at  any  degree  in  a  ]Moffli» 
sion :  others  may  gain  preferments  and  fortune! 
I  from  their  patrons ;  but  I  have,  I  hope,  received 
I  from  mine  good  habits  and  virtues.  I  repeat  to 
you.  Sir,  my  request  to  print  this,  in  return  for 
all  the  evil  a  helpless  orphan  shall  ever  Mcm 
and  all  the  good  he  shall  reoeiyo  in  thii  lill 


batli  whioh  an  whollj  owing  to  thU  genllei 

"  Sir,  your  molt  obedieut  Servtut. 

"S.  P." 
"Ua-  SriCTATOk, 

n  l&d  dT  )Jnut  Taaneea.   I  6nd  ■  mi^htj 
I  Icaruinr.    I  have  bceo  at  the  Lktin 
r  ji^ank    1  duii't  kiioir  1  «r«r  plnyed 
UDuil.  or  Diufiecled ' ■ —  -■ 
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pleksura  ii 


of  uij  ace.  I  cannot  fo-bear  ngarding 
mum  lu  fo  mauy  old  [taCriarch*,  aud.  at  toe  aamo 
tiinu,  looking  upon  myself  aa  an  idle  Hmock-facad 

Ioiing  fflluw.  1  loYu  to  sue  your  Abrahaina,  your 
iaacB,  and  your  JacubK,  lu  we  have  thKtn  iii  old 
pieces  of  tapestry,  vilh  bcatda  bclo*  their  gir- 
dles, that  curer  half  the  hangings."  The  knight 
added.  •'  if  I  would  recommend  beards  in  one  of 
^n,  and  endeavor  to  restore  human  face* 
dignity,  thai,   upon  a   monlh'a 


ly  papere, 


uit.  or  Divlected  any  task  my  Fnasl|K  set 

life.  1  think  on  what  i  read  in  scnSil  as  I  go  i  warning, 
home  lit  uouu  and  night,  and  no  intently,  that  1 1  iou  himself 
bare  ofUin  ^ine  balf  a  mile  out  of  oiy  way.  not  {  I  smiled 
Blinding  whaher  I  went.  Our  maid  ttills  nie  she  '  parted,  eoul 
oAcii  b^ni  IDS  talk  Latin  in  my  alerp.  and  I  dream  i  inorphosiB  o 
two  or  lliTUi^  nights  in  a  week  1  am  rending  ,Iuve-  ticular. 
oal  and  UumiT.  Uy  uiwlerseema  as  well  pleased  [  The  beard,  conformable  to  the  notion  of  my 
vjlb  my  perfonnauem  ah  any  boy's  in  the  naiite  i  frieudSir  Roger,  waa  for  many  ajtes  looked upooas 
•laaa.  1  think,  if  1  know  my  own  mind.  1  would  the  type  of  visdum.  Lucian  more  than  once  ral- 
dK>oa«  ralkcr  to  be  a  scholnrthan  a  prince  without  |  lien  tho  philosophers  of  his  time,  who  eudesvored 
leamiug,  I  Imve  a  very  gnod.  aSectionale  fslher;  i  to  rival  one  another  in  beards;  and  represents  a 
bat  though  rery  rich,  yet  so  niiglity  near,  that  lie  |  learned  man  who  stood  for  a  profcfmortihip  in  phl- 
ttinka-much  of  (he  chargtn  of  my  education.  Ho  losnphy,  as  unqualified  for  it  by  tlie  fahorlDeas  <^ 
often  tell*  me  be  belieres  my  schooling  will  ruin  i  his  beanl. 

Um;  that  1  cost  him  Goil  knows  what  in  books.  .£lian,  in  his  account  of  Zoilul,  the  pretoDded 
I  Inmble  to  I'll  him  1  want  one.  1  am  forced  to  '  critic,  who  wriite  against  Homer  and  nnto,  and 
ktep  mj  pockut- money,  and  lay  it  out  for  a  book  I  thoitsht  himself  wiser  than  nil  who  hud  gone  ba- 
now  and  then,  that  he  don't  know  of.  He  han  or- 1  fore  him,  tells  ua  that  this  Zoilus  had  a  very  long 
dared  my  master  (v  buy  no  more  books  for  me.  but '  beard  that  hung  down  upon  his  breant,  but  no 
■Bja  he  will  buy  them  himsi^lf.  I  asked  him  for  |  hair  upon  his  head,  which  he  always  kept  ctoaa 
Barace  t'other  day,  and  he  told  mu  in  a  pasNian  he  I  shaved,  regnnling.  it  seems,  the  hairs  of  Ins  bead 
did  tiut  believe  I  was  fit  for  it,  but  only  my  master  as  so  many  suckers,  whicii,  if  they  had  been  auf- 
bad  a  mind  to  make  him  think  I  hod  gvt  a  great  |  fered  to  grow,  miyht  have  drawn  avay  the  oour- 
vaj  ID  my  horning.  1  am  Mimdimes  a  month  I  ishment  from  his  chin,  and  by  that  means  hnvo 
bahiod  otlier  boys  in  getting  the  books  my  master  '  starved  his  beard. 

C'tm  onlern  fur.  All  ibe  tinjs  in  the  acliiiol,  but  |  I  have  read  somewhere,  that  one  of  the  popes 
have  the  ctas*ic  aulliors  in  usum  Dflphiai,  gilt  I  refu.wid  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  worhf, 
n  reck-  I  which  were  presouled  lo  him,  because  the  saint, 
id  tells  I  ill  his  effigies  before  the  book,  was  drawn  without 


idertakel  ^ 

ipalr  of  whiskers." 
my  (fiend's  fancy;  but,  after  wa 
lot  forbear  reflpcting  on  the  meta- 
faees  havs  undergone  in  tbii  par- 


[  up  bow  lung  I  have  boen  at  xchnol,  a 
e  feara  1  do  tittle  good.  My  father's  i 
o  dineouraj^  me.  that  be  makes  me  grow 


le  be  feara  1  do  tittle  good.    My  father's  carrion!  i  a  bnard. 
to  dineouraj^  me.  that  be  makes  me  grow  dull '     V 
and  melaucholy.    tiy  master  w      ' 


.^.     __^    ..  a  tliej  world  has  formerly  paid  to  bi'ards;  andlhat  abar- 

ir  vtlb  tne;  I  ain  afraid  to  tell  him;  for  he  is   ber  was  not  then  allowed  to  in.ike  those  deproda- 

a  nan  that  likea  to  encourage  learning,  and  would  ,  tioiis  on  tlie  faces  of  the  learned,  which  have  been 
ba  apt  to  chide  my  father,  and.  not  knowing  his  I  permitted  him  of  late  years, 


',  uaj  make  him  wunu 


8  have  been  ao 


Accordiugl' 
itremety  j<-«I 
^  nil- !  beards,  iJiat  (her  ,       .   — 

tn  encourag«  their  children  when  they  liiiil  |  honor  princi})ally  in  that  p.irt,     I'he  SpanJarda 


for  learning,  1  beg  you  would  give  me  i  extremely  jealous  of  the  least  ruffle  offered  to  their 

._  _.^  .  _  -_  .1  ■_  __  .    _.■__.... I  beards,  iJiaf'-- 


II,  and  persuade  pi 


c  fixed  the  point  of 


and  ilesirouH  of  Jearnin;;. 

ImrEuls  WT,  lUuy  would  du  n 
dran,  if  liicy  would  hut  mi 
iMiniiiy :  1  would  be  glail  to  be  in  Ihui 
Daar  Sir,  pardon  my  traldnims.  If  you 
consider  and  pity  niy  case,  1  will  pray  I 
piospority  us  lung  na  1  live. 

"Your  bumble  Servant, 

■■L>>»doa,Karck  9,1711." 
T. 


lis  particular. 

Ill  the  last  judgment. 


Jo.  331.]    THURSDAT,  M.\RCH  20, 1711.12. 

Hslil*  nut  hlK  r<itb-li  b«nl  Ct  Uih  (a  plui'k. 

Taaii  1  was  last  with  iny  friend  Sir  RoL-cr  in 
WastrninMer-Nbhey,  I  observed  thatheslood  lunger 
llMn  ordinary  befoie  the  bust  of  a  venerable  old 
■an.    1  wan  at  a  Iou  to  guehs  tlie  ruaxoii  uf  it; 

I'hen,  aflpr  some  lime,  he  iviiiiled  to  the  fij^ure, 
mi  aaked  ion  if  I  did  not  llitnk  that  our  fori'latli- 
n  looked  much  wiser  in  their  beards  than  we  do 
vitbaut  theiD  T  "  For  my  part,"  says  he,  "  wheu 
LI  im  walking  in  my  gallery  in  the  counlrr,  and 
tm  mv  BDoeston.  who  manr  of  them  dii-d  Wora 


l'  have  j  were  wonderfully  lender  ii 
nvthiiig'  Quevedo,  in  his  third  visii 
)d  liutir!  has  carried  the  humor  very  for,  w 

ITiace.  I  that  one  of  bis  vain-glorious  countrymen  after 
1  but  {  having  received  sentence,  was  taken  inio  custody 
-   by  a  couple  of  evil  apirita;  but  that  his  guidea 
happening  to  disorder  his  Tnustachiun,  they  wem 
forced  to  recompense  them  with  a  pair  of  curling- 
ironii.  beforu  (hey  could  get  him  to  file  off. 

If  we  look  into  the  hisliiry  of  our  own  nation, 
we  sliatl  find  that  the  beard  flourished  in  tba 
Saxon  heptarchy,  but  was  very  much  discouraged 
under  the  Norman  line.  It  shot  out,  however, 
frcnn  timo  lo  timi-,  in  aevenl  mii.'m  under  difTerent 
shapes.  The  last  effort  it  made  seems  lo  havo 
bveii  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  as  tlie  curious  reader 
mnv  find,  if  he  pleases  to  pitru-ie  the  figures  of 
Cardinal  P<ile  and  Bishop  Hordiner;  though,  at 
the  name  Uine,  t  think  it  niav  be  (jucsiionvd,  if 
leal  a|[aiiiat  popery  has  not  induced  our  Protestant 
piLiiilvrs  lo  extend  Uie  bcarJa  of  these  two  pene- 
culors  b         "  ■"    '       ■'   "'  "         '         '"  — -■— 


rrible. 


be  vend  their 
— kelttem  appear  till 

]  find  but  few  beards  worth  taking  notice  of  in 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  PirsL 

During  the  civil  wars  tticre  appeared  one,  wbleb 
makes  loo  great  a  fieuroin  story  to  be  passed  oTar 
in  ailenca:  I  mean  that  of  the  redoubled  Hodibna, 


410 


THE  8PE0TATOB. 


an  account  of  which  Buder  hu  tnuiBmitted  to 
posterity  in  the  following  lines : 

Hlf  tawny  b»nl  wm  th'  equal  graoa 
Both  of  his  wMom  and  hii  fiioe; 
In  cut  and  djtt  no  like  a  tile, 
A  sodden  view  it  would  beffuUe; 
The  upper  part  thereof  was  wbej* 
The  nether  orange  mist  with  graj. 

Tho  whisker  continued  for  some  time  among  us 
after  the  extirpation  of  beards;  but  this  is  a  sub- 
ject which  I  shall  nut  here  enter  upon,  having 
discusHed  it  at  large  in  a  distinct  treatise,  which 
I  keep  b J  me  in  manuscript,  upon  the  mustachio. 

If  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  project  of  introducing 
beards  sliould  take  effect,  I  fear  the  luxury  of  the 
present  a^^e  would  make  it  a  very  expensive 
nshion.  There  is  no  question  but  the  beaux 
would  soon  provide  themselves  with  false  ones  of 
the  lightest  colors,  and  the  most  immoderate 
lengths.  A  fair  beard  of  the  tapestry  size,  which 
Sir  Roger  seems  to  appn>ve,  could  not  come  under 
twenty  guineas.  Tue  famous  golden  beard  of 
iEscuiapius  wuuld  hardly  bo  more  valuable  than 
one  made  in  the  extravagance  of  the  fashion. 

Beside,  we  are  not  certain  that  the  ladies  would 
not  come  into  tho  mode,  when  tliey  take  the  air 
on  horseback.  They  already  appear  in  hats  and 
feathers,  coata  and  periwigs :  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  may  not  suppose  that  they  would  have 
their  riding-ucanls  on  Ihe  same  occasion. 

I  may  give  the  moral  of  this  discourse  in  another 
paper. — ^a. 


No.  332.]    FRIDAY,  MARCH  21, 1712. 


-MinuA  aptuii  aculia 


Naribun  liorum  bomiuum Iloa.  1  Sat  iH,  29. 

lie  cannot  boar  the  raillery  of  the  age.--<;aiciCB. 

"Dkas  Short  Face, 

"  In  ^'our  speculation  of  "Wednesday  last,  you 
have  civen  us  some  account  of  that  worthy  soci- 
ety of  brutes,  the  Mohocks;  wherein  you  have 
particularly  spt^cified  the  ingenious  performances 
of  the  lion  tippers,  the  dancing* mnsters,  and  the 
tumblers:  but  as  you  acknowl^ged  vou  had  not 
then  a  perfect  history  of  tlie  whole  club,  you  mif^ht 
very  easily  omit  one  of  the  most  notable  species 
of  It,  the  sweaters,  which  ma^  be  reckoned  a  sort 
of  dancing-masters  too.  It  is,  it  seems,  the  cus- 
tom for  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  of  these  well-dis- 
posed savages,  as  soon  as  they  have  inclosed  the 
persons  upon  whom  they  design  the  favor  of  a 
sweat,  to  whip  out  their  swords,  and  holding  them 
parallel  to  tlie  horizon,  tliey  describe  a  sort  of 
magic  circle  round  about  him  with  the  points.  As 
Boon  as  this  piece  of  conjuration  is  performed, 
and  the  patient  without  doubt  already  oeginning 
to  wax  warm,  to  forward  the  operation,  that  mem- 
ber uf  the  circle  toward  whom  he  is  so  rude  as  to 
turn  his  back  first,  runs  his  sword  directly  into 
tliat  part  of  the  patient  whereon  school-boys  are 
punished;  and  as  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine  this 
will  soon  make  him  tack  about  to  some  other 
point,  every  gentleman  does  himself  the  same  jus- 
tice as  often  as  ho  receives  the  affront.  After  this 
jig  has  gtmc  two  or  throe  times  round,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  thought  to  have  sweat  sufficiently,  he  is 
very  handsomely  rubbed  down  by  some  attend- 
ants, who  carry  with  them  instruments  for  that 
purpose,  and  so  discharged.  This  relation  I  had 
uoin  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  latelv  been  under 
this  discipline.  He  tells  me  lie  had  the  honor  to 
dance  Ixifurc  the  emperor  himself,  not  without  the 
applause  and  acclamations  both  of  his  imperial 
majesty  and  tlie  whole  rin^;  though  I  dare  aay, 
DOuLer   I,  nor   any   of   his  acquaintance,  ever 


dreamt  he  would  have  moited  anj  ve|mtatioB  hj 
his  activity. 

"  I  cjin  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  was  rerj 
near  being  qualified  to  have  given  you  a  faithful 
and  painful  account  of  this  walking  bagnio,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  myself.  Going  the  other  ni^lit 
along  Fleet-street,  and  having,  out  of  curiositr, 
just  entered  into  discourse  with  a  wandering  fe- 
male who  was  traveling  the  same  way,  a  couple 
of  fellows  advanced  toward  us,  drew  their  sworas, 
and  cried  out  to  each  other, '  A  sweat  I  a  sweat  I ' 
Whereupon,  suspecting  they  were  some  of  the 
ringleaaers  of  the  bagnio,  I  also  drew  my  sword, 
and  demanded  a  parley;  but  finding  none  would 
be  granted  me,  and  perceiving  others  behind  them 
filing  off  with  great  diligence  to  take  me  in  flank, 
I  began  to  sweat  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  it: 
but  very  luckily  betaking  myself  to  a  paJr  of  heels, 
which  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  would  do  me 
justice,  I  instantly  got  possession  of  a  very  snug 
comer  in  a  neighooriiig  alley  that  lay  in  my  rear; 
which  post  I  maintained  for  above  fialf  an  hour 
with  great  firmness  and  resolution,  though  not 
letting  this  success  so  far  overcome  me  as  to  mak« 
me  unmindful  of  the  circumspection  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed  upon  my  advancing  again 
toward  the  street;  by  nhich  prudence  and  good 
management  I  made  a  handsome  and  orderly  re* 
treat,  having  suffered  no  other  damage  in  this  no- 
tion than  tlie  loss  of  my  baggage,  and  the  dislo- 
cation of  one  of  my  shoe-b^ls,  which  last  I  am 
iust  now  informed  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recoveiy. 
These  sweaters,  by  what  I  can  learn  from  my 
friend,  and  by  as  near  a  view  as  I  was  able  to 
take  of  them  myself,  seem  to  me  to  have  at  present 
but  a  rude  kind  of  discipline  amon?  them.  It  it 
probable,  if  yon  would  take  a  little  pains  with 
them,  they  might  be  brought  into  better  order. 
But  I'll  leave  this  to  your  own  discretion;  and 
will  only  add,  that  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
insert  this  by  way  of  cautipn  to  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  preserve  their  skins  whole  from  this  sort 
of  cupping,  and  tell  them  at  the  same  time  the  ha- 
zard of  treating  with  night-walkers,  you  wili  per* 
haps  oblige  others,  as  well  as 

"  Your  very  humble  Servant, 

"  Jack  Liohttoot." 

"P.  S.  My  friend  will  have  me  acqaaiiit  Ton, 
that  though  he  would  not  willingly  detract  from 
the  merit  of  that  extraordinary  strokenman,  Mr. 
Sprightly,  yet  it  is  his  real  opinion,  that  some  of 
those  fellows  who  are  eraploy<Hi  as  rubbers  to  this 
new-fashioned  bagnio,  have  struck  as  bold  strokes 
as  ever  he  did  in  his  life. 

"  I  had  sent  this  four-and-twenty  hours  sooner, 
if  I  had  n-jt  had  the  misfortune  of  being  in  a 
ij^reat  doubt  about  the  orthography  of  the  word 
bngnio.  I  consulted  several  dictionaries,  bat 
found  no  relief:  at  last  having  recourse  both  to 
the  bagnio  in  Newgate- street,  and  to  that  in 
Chancery-lane,  and  finding  the  original  mann- 
scripts  upon  the  sign-posts  of  each  to  ai^ree  liter- 
ally  with  my  own  spelling,  I  returned  home  full 
of  satinfactiou,  in  order  to  dispatch  this  epistle." 

"  Ma  Spkctatoe, 

"As  you  have  taken  most  of  tho  circumstances  of 
human  life  into  your  consideration,  we  the  nnde^ 
written  thought  it  not  improper  for  us  also  to  le- 
present  to  you  our  condition.  We  are  thrue  ladies 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  the  greatest  improve- 
ment we  make  is  by  n*ading.  We  have  tahen  t 
small  Journal  of  our  lives,  and  find  it  pxtremd^ 
opposite  to  your  last  Tuesday's  speculation,  wt 
rise  by  seven,  and  pass  the  beginuine  of  each  day 
in  devotion,  and  .ooking  into  iboee  a£Gura  that 


THB  SPEOTATOa. 


IbD  vithlo  the  ocoarrenccs  of  ■  retired  lifa;  in 
Uke  ■Itemoon  we  MmetiiiiM  tnjnj  the  good  coni- 
puir  of  some  frieod  or  neighbor,  or  elaa  irnrk  or 
nmd:  mt  night  we  retire  to  oar  chimbers.  uid  take 
leave  of  each  other  fur  the  whole  night  >t  ten 
o'clock.  We  take  particular  cars  never  to  be 
•ick  of  a  Saturday,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  am  all 
very  good  maids,  but  ambitious  of  oharaclere 
which  we  thiak  more  laudable,  that  of  being  jerj 
good  wiTes.  If  any  of  your  correapondenta  in- 
qoire  fur  a  apouieforaiihoiieetcouDtiygeiilleiiiaD, 
whose  estate  is  nob  dipped,  and  wants  a  wife  that 
can  lave  half  his  rerenue,  and  yet  make  a  better 
fipjra  than  any  of  bis  neigliliolH  of  the  saine  estate, 
with  finer-br«d  women,  you  ahall  have  farther 
vitica  from, 

"  Sir,  year  courteous  Beadets, 
"  Mabtha  Bush, 
"  DiBOBAS  Taairr 
T.  "  Alick  Eabli." 


Ko.  333.]    SATURDAY,  UARCa  S3, 1711-13. 


Wi  are  now  enlerins  upon 
P«j>dise  Lost,  in  which  the  poet  dewribcs  (he 
^•tUe  o(  the  atigels ;  having  raised  bis  reader's 
expectaliun,  ana  prepared  him  fur  it  by  several 
puugea  in    (be  preceding    books,      I    oniilled 

^^otillR  these  passages  in  my  obMrvatiuns  on  Ihc 
■rmer 'l>Oi<ks,  liaviiig  pi^rpu«!y  reserved  Ihcm  for 
the  opening  of  this,  the  niJijcct  of  which  gave 
OCCaaiun  U,  them.  The  Author's  iraagiiiBtion  was 
•o  inflamed  with  tliis  ^-nt  acciie  of  action,  that 
wlierever  he  speaks  of  il.  he  risea.  if  poSBible, 
above  himself.  Thus,  wheie  he  mentions  Satau 
in  the  beginning  uf  his  poem  : 

mm  lfa«  AlnJihlT  Powgr 

tlurl'il  hudlanK  nsmiug  fiotii  ill'  eDinvsl  ikj, 


vi  penhl  On, 


iBI 


Bark  to  Uic  Itatef  lit  hut^n.    TbB  duluburom  Jkajl 

liw  fcrv  nriw,  tbal  rrom  the  pTMtpLov 

inni":!  wUb  rail  tuhlntnf ,  «i»d  iDipi-ttiolu  n^, 
^itisH  ho*  vjmil  hU  titat'j,  noil  CDVts  riDW 
To  btlluw  UinuEb  Um  VHit  kdd  tuuatllBn  d«p. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime  images  c 
tbe  aaioe  subject  in  the  first  book,  as  also  in  tl 


Id  thort,  the  poet  never 
IkU  baltle,  but  in  such  in 


anylliing  of 
«  of  greatness  and 
lamr  as  are  •uitablc  to  tho  subjvcL  Among 
Kfcral  othen  I  cannot  forbear  ouuting  thit  pns- 
BW)  where  Ihe  Power,  who  is  deiteribt-d  as  pre- 
riffing  orer    tba  diaus,  speaks    in    the    secoud 


Id  Urn  thai  tlM  Anudi  aid. 


AmwiT'd,  "f  1  ,    . 

That  nlilitj  Itsdlnf  uoal,  vba  of  lalc 
Uwli  bMd  aaWSMvea^  KliK  III/  onrl 
1  Bw  and  Hani!  iiv  mch  a  aamSaiu  Iwit 


It  required  great  pn^ancr  of  invention,  and 
strength  of  imagination  to  fill  thla  battle  with 
such  circumslonces  as  should  raise  and  astoniih  ; 
the  mind  of  tbe  reader;  and  at  the  same  time  am  I 
exactness  of  Judgment,  to  avoid  eveiything  Out  \ 
might  appear  light  or  trivial.  Those  who  look  ; 
into  Homer  are  surprised  to  find  his  battles  atUl  \ 
rising  one  above  another,  and  improving  in  horros 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad.  Uillon'a  8|^l  of 
angels  is  wrought  up  with  the  same  beauty.  It  ia 
ushered  in  with  such  signs  of  wrath  as  are  suitaUa 
to  Omnipotence  incensed.  The  first  engagement', 
is  carriul  on  under  a  cope  of  fire,  occasioned  br 
the  flights  of  innumerable  burning  darts  an3 
arrows  which  are  discharged  from  either  hoM. 
The  second  onset  is  still  more  terrible,  as  it  la 
filled  with  those  artificial  thunders,  which  seen 
to  make  the  vietiiry  doubtfid,  and  produce  k  kind 
of  consternation  even  in  [he  good  angda.  Thia 
is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of  monntAins  and 
promontories ;  till  in  the  laHt  place  the  Ifeaaiali 
ccimrs  forth  in  the  fullness  of  msjesly  and  terror. 
The  pomp  of  his  appearance,  amidst  the  roaring* 
of  his  thunders,  the  nafhes  of  bis  lii;htnings,  and 
the  ijuiae  of  his  chariot-wheels,  is  dtacTil>ed  wltli 
the  utmost  flight!*  of  bumsu  imsgiuation. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first,  and  last  day's 
eniragemeut  which  does  not  appear  natural,  ukd 
agreeable  enough  to  tbe  ideas  most  readers  would 
conceive  of  a  fii{hc  between  two  armies  of  angel*. 

Tbe  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle 
an  imagination  which  has  not  been  raised  and 
qunlified  for  such  a  description,  by  the  reading 
of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of^  Homer  in  particular. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author, 
to  ascribe  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel . 
angels.  But  as  such  a  pernicious  invention  may 
be  well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors,  so  il  enters  very  pmbably  into  the 
thoughts  of  that  being,  who  is  all  along  described 
HS  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  bis  llaker.  Such 
engines  were  the  only  iitstmmcuts  he  could  have 
made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders,  that  in  all 
poetry  both  sacred  and  profane,  are  represented  a* 
the  arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up  the 
hills  was  nut  altogether  so  daring  a  thought  u 
the  former.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  prepared 
for  such  an  incident  by  the  description  of  the 
giants'  war,  which  we  meet  with  among  tbe  an- 
cient poets.  What  still  made  Ibis  circumstance 
the  mure  proper  for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion 
of  many  learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giants' 
war  which  makes  Bo  great  a  noise  in  aiitiquitj 
nnd  gave  birth  to  the  sublimest  description  m 
Ilesiud's  works,  was  an  allegurj'  founded  upon 
this  very  tradition  of  a  figlit  between  tbe  good 
and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  consider 
with  what  judgment  Uillon.  in  tliis  narration. 
has  avoided  everything  that  is  mean  and  trivial 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poet*; 

A  ^.  .1 .:__  :-ipr„y^  every  great  hint 


'hich  he  met  with 
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upon  OsM.  He  addi  ftn  epithet  to  Pdion,  which 
Terjr  much  swelli  the  idea,  by  bringing  up  to 
the  reader's  imagination  all  the  woods  that  grew 
spon  it  There  is  further  a  greater  beauty  iu  his 
tingling  out  by  name  these  three  remarkable 
mountains  so  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  This 
last  is  such  a  beauty,  as  the  scene  of  Milton's  war 
could  not  possibly  furnish  him  with.  Claudiau, 
in  his  fragment  upon  the  giant's  war,  has  given 
full  scope  to  that  wildness  of  imagination  which 
W9B  natural  to  him.  He  tells  us  that  the  giants 
tore  up  whole  islands  by  the  roots,  and  threw  them 
at  tlie  gods.  He  describes  one  of  them  incparti- 
ealar,  taking  up  Lemnos  in  bis  arms,  and  Whirl- 
ing it  to  the  skies,  with  all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Another  tears  up  Mount  lua,  with 
the  river  Enipeus,  which  ran  down  the  sides  of 
it;  but  the  poet,  not  content  to  describe  him  with 
this  mountain  upon  his  shoulders,  tells  us  that 
the  ri%'er  flowed  down  his  back  as  he  held  it  up 
in  that  posture.  It  is  visible  to  every  judicious 
reader  that  such  ideas  savor  more  of  the  burlesque 
than  of  the  sublime.  They  proceed  from  a  wanton- 
ness of  imagination,  and  rather  divert  the  mind 
than  astonish  it.  Milton  has  taken  everything 
that  is  sublime  in  these  several  passages,  and 
eoroposes  out  of  them  the  following  great  image: 

From  tlioir  toundationg  loon'ning  to  ami  fro, 
They  pluck'd  the  M«ted  hiUa,  with  aU  their  Io«l, 
Kocks,  waters,  woodn,  and  by  the  Khaggy  tope 
Uplifting  bore  them  iia  their  handa. 

We  have  the  full  majesty  of  Homer,  in  this 
ihort  description,  improved  by  the  imagination 
of  Claudian  without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  tlie 
fidlen  angels  seeing  the  promontories  hanging 
over  their  heads  in  such  a  dn>adful  manner,  with 
the  other  numberless  beauties  in  this  book,  which 
are  so  conspicuous,  that  they  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  the  most  ordinary  reader. 

There  are  indeed  so  many  wonderful  strokes  of 
poetry  in  this  book,  and  such  a  varietj^  of  sublime 
■deas,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 

▼en>  them  a  place  witliin  the  Dounds  of  this 
paper.  Beside  that  I  find  it  in  a  ^i^at  measure 
done  to  my  hand  at  the  end  of  my  Lord  Roscom- 
mon's Essay  on  Translated  Poetry.  I  shall  refer 
my  reader  thiUier  for  some  of  the  master-strokes 
01  the  sixth  l>ook  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  at  the 
same  time  there  are  many  others  which  that  noble 
author  has  not  taken  notice  of. 

Milton,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  genius  he 
was  master  of,  has  in  this  book  drawn  to  his 
assistance  all  the  helps  he  could  meet  with  amonff 
the  ancient  poets.  The  aword  of  Michael,  which 
makes  so  great  a  havoc  among  the  bad  angels, 
was  given  him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armory  of 
Qod: 


success,  receiving  m  bis  dream  a  aword  frou'thi 
hand  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  foUowing 
passage,  where  Satau  is  described  aa  wounded  by 
the  sword  of  Michael,  is  iu  imitation  of  Uoraer. 

The  Krl<lini;  iwonl  with  diaoontinnoiu  woand 

PaM'd  throach  him;  but  th'  ethereal  aubaUaos  elM*d, 

Not  long  dlvfaible;  and  from  the  gaah 

A  aiream  of  ueclaroua  humor  iMuiag  flow^ 

Sanguine  («uc-h  aa  eeloetial  spirits  maj  btoadX 

And  all  his  armor  staln*d. 

Homer  tells  in  thf-  same  manner,  that  upon  Dio- 

medes  wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  from  the 

wound  an  ichor,  or  pure  kind  of  blood,  which  was 

not  bred  from  mortal  viands :  and  that,  though 

i  the  pain  was  exquisitely  great,  the  wound  socn 

I  closed  up  and  healed  in  those  beings  who  arp 

I  vested  With  immortality. 

I     I  question  not  but  Milton,  in  his  description  of  his 
'  furious  Moloch  flyinjf  from  the  battle,  and  bellow* 
;  ing  with  tlie  wound  ue  had  received,  had  his  eye 
I  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad:  who  upon  his  beinjf  wound- 
led,  is  represented  as  retiring  out  of  the  tight,  and 
'  making  an   outcry  louder  than  that  of  a  whole 
jarmy  when  it  boffins  the  charge.    Homer  adds 
I  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  were  engaged  in  a 
general  battle,  were  terrified  on  each  side  with  the 
bellowing  of  this  wounded  deity.     The  reader 
will  easily  observe  how  Milton  has  kept  all  the 
horror  of  this  image,  without  running  into  ths 
ridicule  of  it: 


-Where  the  might  of  Qabxlel  fought, 


-But  the  fword 


Of  Hklmel  fh>m  the  armory  of  Ood 
Waa  gir*n  him,  tempered  no  thai  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  rerist  that  edge:  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  ahecr 

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil, 
wherein  the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  Sword  of  iEneas, 
which  was  given  him  by  a  deity,  broke  into  pieces 
the  sword  of  Tumus  which'  came  from  a  mortal 
forge.  As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so 
by  the  way  we  may  observe,  tnat  the  bestowing 
on  a  man  who  is  favored  by  heaven  such  an  alle- 
gorical weapon  is  very  conformable  to  the  old 
eastern  way  of  thinking.  Not  only  Homer  has 
made  use  of  it,  but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero  in 
Che  Book  of  Maccabees,  who  had  fought  the  bat- 
tlfla  of  the  chosen  people  with  so  much  glory  and 


And  with  fierce  ensigns  piere'd  the  deep  anaj 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king  I  who  him  defi'd. 
And  at  his  chark>t-wheels  to  drag  him  bound, 
ThreAten'd,  nor  trom  the  Holy  One  of  hewr^ 
RefMn'd  his  tongue  blaspliemous :  but  anoa 
Down  cloTen  to  the  waist,  with  shsttar'd  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.— —^- 

Miltou  has  likewise  raised  'his  deacripiion  in 
this  book  with  many  imaffea  taken  out  of  the 
poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  The  Messiah's  chariot, 
as  I  have  before  taken  notice,  is  formed  upon  a 
vision  of  Ezekiel,  who,  as  Grotius  observes,  hu 
very  much  in  him  of  Homer's  spirt  in  tho  poetical 
parts  of  his  prophesy. 

The  following  lines  in  that  glorious  commission 
i  which  is  given  the  Messiali  to  extirpate  the  host 
i  of  rebel  angels,  is  drawn  from  a  sublime  passage 
iu  the  Psalms: 

Go  then,  thou  mightiant,  in  thy  Father's  might, 
AK«nd  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  hesT'n's  bafiis;  brkig  Ibrth  all  mj  wwt, 
My  bow,  my  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 
Gird  on,  and  swocd  on  thy  pnliwant  thi^ 

The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  othff 
strokes  of  the  same  nature. 

There  is  no  (Question  but  Milton  had  heated  hii 
imagination  with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer, 
before  he  entered  upon  this  engagement  c^  the 
angels.  Homer  there  irives  us  a  scene  of  man,  he- 
roes, and  i^ds,  mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars 
animates  the  contending  armies,  and  lifta  up  his 
voice  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  heard  diaiio^y 
amidst  all  the  shouts  and  confusion  of  the  fi^t. 
Jupiter  at  the  same  time  thunders  over  their  heada 
while  Neptune  raises  s\ich  a  tompeat,  that  the 
whole  field  of  battle,  and  all  the  topa  of  the 
mountains,  shake  about  them.  The  poet  tdl  ni| 
that  Pluto  himself,  whose  habitation  waa  in  the 
very  center  of  the  earth,  was  so  affrighted  at  tbs 
shock,  that  he  leaped  from  his  throne.  Hoaier 
afterward  describes  Vulcan  as  pouring  down  i 
storm  of  fire  upon  the  river  Xantnua.  and  Minerft 
aa  throwing  a  rock  at  Mars;  who  he  telle  as,  covend 
seven  acres  in  his  fall. 

Aa  Homer  has  introduced  into  the  btttUe  of  thi 
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«di  avwrttiing  thit  \»  grtat  and  tcfribls  in  na-, 
Sira,  Millon  hwi  filled  kia  fight  af  good  and  bad 
■ngeU  with  all  tha  like  cErcumetanrva  of  homm 
Theahoutor  arraiHi.  the  rattling  of  braien  charioW, 
tha  hurlipg  of  rocks  and  mountaina.  the  sanb- 
quakA,  tiie  fire,  the  thunder,  are  all  of  them 
•mplgjed  to  lift  up  the  reader^a  i  magi  nation,  and 
ffWe  him  a  auitablB  idea  of  so  great  au  action. 
WiUi  what  ait  haa  the  poet  repreaented  Che  whole 
body  oi  the  earth  Ireoibling,  erea  before  it  waa 
created! 


In  how  aublime  and  jiiat  a  manner  docs  he 
tftrrirutl  describe  the  whole  heaven  sbakinK  under 
the  wheeU  of  the  Meuiah'a  chariot,  with  chat  ez- 
Mptioo  lo  the  throne  of  Qod  I 

Under  bb  burBld^  whaeli 
Tba  UHillkn  tupjnan  •baik  thHnRlKiii^ 

All  but  Uw  tbnu  lUeir  ol  Ood. 

Ifot'wiChatandiug  the  HnHinh  appears  clothed 
with  ao  much  terror  and  majeatj,  the  poet  haa  atill 
tonnd  mi^anB  to  make  hii  readers  conceive  an  idea 
rf  him  beyond  what  he  himself  is  able  ifl  describe: 


■landtl  . 

^.         nd infallible  rules,  whj  this  man  with 

Ibuse  beautiful  featurn,  and  a  well-fimfaioned 
p«TeDn,  is  not  so  agT«eable  aa  b«  who  sita  bj  bin 
without  anv  of  those  adrantagei.  When  we  read, 
we  do  it  without  anj  exerted  act  of  memory  that 
preaents  the  shape  of  the  letters;  but  faabil  m«k«l 
J      !.     _  _u__.__„_    _:.L_..    — ,,ing,   lika 

,  lelten.    A 

man  who  ha»  ni    "    "   ' 


any 


HU  thundn  Id  a 
Not  to  ikitnf ,  bi 


In  a  word,  Hilton's  genius,  which  was  so  great 
in  itwir,  and  so  strenj^iened  by  all  the  helf-  ' 
iMinine,  appears  in  this  book  evcij  way  equ 
the  aubject,  which  was  the  moat  aublime  that 
could  enter  inlo  the  thoughts  of  a  poet.  Aa  he 
knew  all  the  arta  of  affecting  tho  mind,  he  has 
given  it  certain  reating- places,  and  opportunities 
of  recoTerin^  itself  from  time  to  time  ;  aevural 
apeeches,  reflectiona,  niniilitudes,  and  the  tike 
tcliela,  being  interspersed  to  diversify  his 
ration,  aad  ease  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


Ho.  334.]    UONDAT,  MARCH  34,  1711-13. 


am^-Ac.  lit  Osstn. 


lliiiiil  Hltli  wliat  it  lijbt,  u  (UigiuUd  Bt 


rt  of  his  ediic 


to  act  with  freedom  before  new  company,  M  ■ 
child  Chat  ia  but  now  learning,  would  be  to  read 
without  hesitation.  It  is  for  the  advanceroeat 
of  Che  plEasurc  we  receive  in  being  agreeaUe  to 
each  oUier  in  ordinary  life,  that  one  would  wish 
ncing  were  generally  undentood  aa  condnciTe, 
it  really  is,  to  a  proper  deportment  in  matters 
that  appear  the  most  remote  from  it  A  man  ij 
and  sense  is  disCinguiahed  frim  others  ai 
li.  though  he  never  runs  upon  Joinu  too 
difficult  for  the  rest  of  the  world;  m  like  mannsT 
the  reaching  out  of  the  arm,  and  the  moxt  ordinary 
on.  discovers  whether  a  man  ever  learnt  Co 
w  what  is  the  true  harmony  and  composure  of 
limbs  and  conntennnce.  Whoever  has  Se^ 
Booth,  in  tlie  cliaracter  of  Fynhus,  march  to  hil 
throne  to  Teceive  Oreslea,  is  convinced  that  ma- 
jestic and  great  concoptions  are  eipre.4sed  in  the 
very  step ;  but,  perhaps,  though  no  otiier  man 
could  perform  that  incident  as  well  as  be  does,  ho 
himself  would  do  it  with  a  yet  greater  elevation 
were  he  a  dancer.  This  is  to  dangerous  a  tub- 
jucc  to  treat  with  gravity,  that  1  shall  not  at  pro- 
sent  enter  int<>  it  any  ftirther:  but  Ihe  author  of  the 
following  letter  has  treated  it  in  the  essay  ha 
apeaka  of  in  surb  a  manner,  that  I  am  beliolden 
to  him  for  a  resolution,  that  I  will  never  hereaftM 
think  meanly  of  anvthing,  till  1  have  heud  what 
Chey  who  have  another  opinion  of  it  have  lo  say 
in  Its  defense. 
"  Ma.  SracTATOB, 

"  Since  there  are 
sciences  that  have  n 
world  by  the  pens  of  some  of  Iha  professora, 
mastera,  or  lovers  of  them,  wherel^he  useful 
nesH,  excellence,  and  benefit  arising  from  them, 
both  aq  to  the  speculative  and  practical  part,  havo 
been  made  public,  lo  the  great  advantage  ard  im- 
provement of  such  arts  and  sciences  ;  n'hy  should 
dancing,  an  art  celebrated  by  the  ancients  in  M 
extraordinary  a  manner,  be  totoUy  neglected  by 
the  moderns,  and  left  destitute  of  anv  pro  to  re- 
I  various  excellences  and  substantial 
merit  lo  maiikindT  O 

"  The  low  ebb  to  which  dancing  is  now  fallen, 
ia   altotrether   owing  Co  this  silence.     The  srt  U 


s  any  of  the  aita  and 


gclher  uncultivated,  and  is  unhappily  fnllcii  under 
iputation  of  illiterate  and  nieclianic.  Aa 
e.  ill  one  of  his  prologues,  complains  of 

1 1  Che  rope-danceni  drawing  all  the  spiftB'nr'  ' 

L I  his  |>lay;  BO  we  may  well  sf"  """' 

a  of  itummiiiE 


The  real  u->c  of  a  certain  qualification  (which  the  t 
wiwT  part  of  mankind  look  upon  as  at  ■— '  — 
inditlerent  tiling,  and  generally  a  frjvolnu 
stance)  nhows  the  ill  consequence  of  such  pre- 
pooaeaaions.  What  I  mean,  is  the  art,  skill,  ac- 
complishment, or  whatever  you  will  call  Ic.  oi 
dancing.    I  knew  a  guntlcmau  of  great  abilities 

who  bewailed  the  want  of  his  education  to  the  | .., ..      _._  ..._  ., 

end  of  a  reiy  honorable  life.  He  observed  that  i  liis  |>lay;  ao  we  may  well  say,  that  cnp<-riiig  and 
Ihsre  TSS  not  occS'ion  fur  tho  cnmmnii  use  of  itumliliiig  is  now  preferred  to.  and  siippliiw  tho 
KCest  tsleatM;  that  they.tre  biic  seldom  in  demand; .  place  of^  just  and  regular  dancing  on  our  theaters. 
■od  that  these  very  gn^  InlcntH  were  often  n-n- 1 IC  is,  thi-rcfure.  in  my  opinion.  hi>.;li  liine  that 
dared  useless  to  a  man  for  want  of  smnll  auuin-  l  some  one  should  come  lu  lo  its  assisl.ince.  and  ra- 
BwQla.  A  giHid  mien  (abecumingniotion, gesture, '  lieve  it  froni  the  many  gross  and  growing  errors 
sod  aspect)  is  iiatond  lo  sonio  men;  but  even  these  j  Ihnt  have  crept  into  it,  and  overcast  its  n^nl  beau- 
vonld  be  highly  more  graceful  in  their  carriage,  i  ties;  and.  to  set  dancing  in  its  true  light,  would 
if  what  they  do'from  the  force  of  niitnruwere  cun.  show  the  usefulness  and  elegance  of  it,  with  Ihe 
Arnird  and  heightened  fnnn  the  farce  of  reason.  I  pleasure  and  instruction  produced  from  it;  and 
To  one  who  has  nut  at  all  considered  it,  to  men-  lalso  lay  down  some  fundamental  rules,  that  mifiht 
lioa  the  fmcn  of  reason  on  aueh  a  subject  will  ap-  ao  tendlotlie  improvement  of  itaprofc^nors,  and  in- 
Dsar  fkntaatieal:  but  when  von  have  a  litlle  at- 1  formation  of  the  aoectatora.  that  the  first  miuht  bo 
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more  capable  of  judging  what  is  (if  there  be  any- 
thing) yalu^ible  in  this  art. 

"  To  encourage  thfrefore  some  ing^eniouR  pen 
capable  of  ao  generous  an  undertaking,  and  in 
some  measure  to  relieve  dancing  from  the  disad- 
Tantages  it  at  present  lies  under,  I ,  who  teach  to 
dance,*  have  attempted  a  small  treatise  as  an 
Essay  toward  a  History  of  Dancing :  in  which  I 
have  inquired  into  its  antiquit;|r,  oriein,  and  use, 
and  shown  what  esteem  the  ancients  nad  for  it  I 
have  likewise  considered  the  nature  and  perfection 
of  all  its  ACTcral  parts,  and  how  benencial  and 
delightful  it  is  botn  as  a  qualification  and  an  ex- 
ercise; and  endeavored  to  answer  all  objections 
that  have  been  maliciously  raised  against  it.  I 
have  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the  particu- 
lar dances  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whether 
religious,  warlike,  or  civil ;  and  taken  particular 
notice  of  that  part  of  dancing  relating  to  the 
ancient  stage,  in  which  the  pantomimes  had  s<> 
great  a  shore.  Nor  liavc  I  been  wanting  in  giving 
an  historical  account  of  some  particular  masters 
excellent  in  that  surprising  art;  aft4*r  which  I  have 
advanced  some  observations  on  modern  dancing, 
both  as  to  the  stage,  and  that  part  of  it  ho  al)- 
solutely  necessary  lor  the  qualification  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies;  and  have  coucludc<l  with  some 
short  remarks  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
character  by  which  dances  are  written  down,  and 
communicated  to  one  master  from  another.  If 
some  great  genius  after  this  would  arise,  and  ad- 
vance tliis  art  to  that  perfi^ction  it  seems  capable 
of  receiving,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  itV 
For,  if  we  consider  the  origin  of  arts  and  sciences, 
we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  took  rise  from 
beginnings  so  mean  and  unpromising,  that  it  is 
very  wonderful  to  think  that  ever  such  Buq>rising 
structures  should  have  been  raised  upon  such 
ordinary  foundations.  But  what  cannot  a  great 
genius  eifcctY  Who  would  have  thought  that  t)ie 
clangorous  noise  of  a  smith's  hammers  should 
have  given  the  first  rise  to  music?  Vet  Macrobius, 
in  his  second  book,  relates  that  Pythagoras,  in 
passing  by  a  smith's  shop,  found  that  the  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  hammers  were  either  more 
grave  or  acute,  according  to  the  different  weights 
of  the  hainrA*s.  The  philosopher,  to  improve 
this  hint,  suspends  different  weights  by  strings  of 
the  same  bigness,  and  fuuiid  in  a  like  manner  that 
the  sou  nils  answered  to  the  weiglits.  This  beinj^ 
discovered,  he  found  out  those  numbers  which 
produced  sounds  that  were  consonant:  as  that  two 
strings  of  the  same  substance  and  tension,  the  one 
being  double  the  length  of  the  other,  gave  that 
interval  which  is  called  diapason,  or  an  eighth: 
the  same  was  also  effected  from  two  strings  of  tlie 
same  length  and  size,  the  one  having  four  times 
the  tension  of  the  other.  By  these  steps,  from  so 
mean  a  beginning,  did  this  great  man  reduce,  w]mt 
was  only  before  noise,  to  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful sciences,  by  marrying  it  to  the  mathe- 
matics; and  by  that  means  caused  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  abstract  and  demonstrative  of  sciences. 
Who  knows  therefore  but  motion,  whether  de- 
corous or  representative,  may  not  (as  it  seems 
highly  probable  it  may)  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  some  person  capable  of  reducing  it  into  a 
regular  science,  though  not  so  demonstrative  as 
that  proceeding  from  sounds,  yet  sufficient  to 
entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  magnified  arts? 

"  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  as  you  have  declared 
yourself  visitor  or  dancing-schools,  and  this  being 
an  undertaking  which  more  immediately  respecta 
them,  I  think  myself  indispensably  obliged,  before 


I  proceed  to  the  publication  of  tbis  mj  euaj,  to 
ask  your  advice;  and  hold  it  absolutely  necessarf 
to  have  your  approbation,  in  order  to  recommend 
my  treatise  to  the  perusal  of  the  parents  of  such 
as  learn  to  dance,  as  well  as  to  the  young  ladies^ 
to  whom,  as  visitor,  you  ought  to  be  guardian. 
"  Salop,  March  19,  "  1  am,  Sir, 

1711-13.        <<  Your  most  humble  Servant" 

T. 
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Refptoere  ezempUr  tIUb  morumqae  Jubebo 
I>octum  imitalorom,  et  veras  hinc  duoore  tooml 

noB.,  Am  Fottt.,  S27. 

Ke«p  NntnreV  grrai  orlgiDsI  In  view, 

And  thcneii  the  liTing  imagei  piunu€.r— Fsahcii. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we  last 
met  together  st  the  club,  tuld  me  that  he  had  a 
gn>at  mind  to  see  the  new  tragedy*  with  me,  as- 
suring me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not  been 
at  a  play  these  twenty  years.  "  The  last  1  saw," 
said  Sir  Roger,  "was  the  Committee,  which  1 
sht>uld  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had  not  1  been 
told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good  churdi  of  £ng- 
land  comedy."  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  me 
who  this  distressed  mother  was;  and  upon  hearing 
that  she  was  Hector's  widow,  he  told  me  that  her 
hubband  was  a  brave  man,  and  that  when  he  wu 
a  school-boy  he  had  read  his  life  at  the  end  of  the 
dictionary.  My  friend  asked  me  in  the  next  place, 
if  there  would  not  be  some  danger  in  coming 
home  late,  in  case  the  Mohocks  should  be  abroad 

"  1  assure  you,"  says  he,  "1  thought  I  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  last  night;  for  1  observed  two  or 
three  lusty  black  men  that  followed  me  half  way 
up  Fleet-street,  and  mended  their  pace  behind  me, 
in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to  get  away  from  them. 
You  must  know,  continued  the  knight  with  a 
smile.  "I  fancied  they  had  a  mind  to  hunt  nie;  for 
1  n^inembcr  an  honest  gentleman  in  my  neishbor- 
hood,  who  was  served  such  a  trick  in  King  Cnarks 
the  Si.«ond's  time,  for  which  reason  he  has  not 
ventured  himscdf  in  town  ever  since.  1  might 
have  shown  them  very  gpood  sport,  had  this  been 
their  design ;  for,  as  1  am  an  old  fox-hunter,  I 
should  have  turned  and  dodged;  and  have  ]^ayed 
them  a  thousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  in 
their  lives  before."  Sir  Romper  added,  that  "if 
these  gentlemen  had  any  such  intention,  they  did 
not  succeed  very  well  in  it;  for  1  threw  them  out," 
says  he,  "at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street,  where  I 
doubled  the  corner,  and  got  shelter  in  my  lodg* 
ings  before  they  could  imagine  what  was  bccomt 
of  me.  However,"  says  the  knight,  "if  Captain 
Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to-morrow  niKht, 
and  you  will  both  of  vou  call  upon  me  about  four 
o'clock,  that  we  may  be  at  the  nouse  before  it  is 
full,  1  will  have  my  own  coach  in  readiness  to 
attend  you,  for  John  tells  me  he  has  got  tbs 
fore-wheels  mended." 

The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  then 
at  t)ie  appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing 
for  that  he  had  put  on  the  same  sword  which  M 
made  use  of  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk.f  Sir  Ro* 
ger's  8er\'ants,  and  among  the  rest  my  old  friend 
the  buller,  had,  1  found,  provided  themselves  with 
good  oaken  plants,  to  attend  their  master  upon 
this  occasion.  When  we  had  pla(^  him  in  Ais 
coadi.  With  myself  at  his  left  hand,  the  captain 


•The  DItticfKd  Mother. 

t  In  160*2.  Gentlemen  wore  about  thla  time  a  UihI  of  Bsek- 
doUi  called  a  Stecnkirk,  probably  from  Ita  balog  laken  nMin 
of  first  at  tliia  battle.  In  like  manner,  and  fbr  a  rimSar 
reaMm,  a  wlf(  was  called  Kamllllea,  being  IntitMliwad,  «r 
haTing  baooma  fawhtonable,  abont  tha  tfaaaa  of  ttial  hatUt 
1700. 
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before  him.  and  his  batler  at  the  head  of  his  foot- 
nen  in  the  rear,  we  convoyed  him  in  safety  to  the 
playhoufio,  where,  after  having  marched  up  the 
eutry  in  good  order,  the  captain  and  I  went  in 
with  him,  and  seated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  pit. 
As  soon  as  the  house  was  full,  and  the  candles 
lighted,  my  old  friend  stood  up,  and  looked  about 
hiin  with  that  pleasure  which  a  mind  seasoned 
with  humanity  naturally  feels  in  itself,  at  tlie 
•i^ht  of  a  multitude  of  people  who  seem  pleased 
with  one  another,  and  partake  of  the  same  com- 
mon euterta'nment.  1  could  not  but  fancy  to  my- 
self, as  the  old  man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
pit,  that  hr  made  a  rery  proper  center  to  a  tragic 
audience.  Upop  the  entering  of  Pyrrhus,  the 
kniffht  told  me,  f>jit  h«  did  not  belieye  the  king 
of  France  himself  had  a  better  strut.  I  was  in- 
deed Tery  attentiyo  to  my  old  friend's  remarks, 
becai*ae  I  looked  upon  them  as  a  piece  of  natural 
criticism,  and  was  well  pleased  to  hear  him,  at 
the  conclusion  of  almost  every  scene,  telling  me 
that  he  could  not  imagine  how  the  play  would 
end.  One  while  he  appeared  much  concerned  for, 
Andromache;  and  a  little  while  after  as  much  for 
Hermione;  and  was  extremely  puzzled  to  think 
what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate 
refusal  to  her  lover's  importunities,  he  whispered 
me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was  sure  she  would  never 
hare  him;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  vehemence,  "You  can't  imagine.  Sir, 
what  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  widow."    Upon 

Snrhus's  threatening  to  leave  her,  the  knight 
ook  his  head  and  muttered  to  himself,  "  Ay,  do 
if  700  can."  This  part  dwelt  so  much  upon  my 
friend's  imagination,  that  at  the  close  of  tlie  third 
set*  as  I  was  thinking  on  something  else,  he  whis- 
psfed  me  in  my  ear,  "  These  widows.  Sir,  are  the 
moat  perverse  creatures  in  the  world.  But  pray," 
ttys  ne»  "  you  that  are  a  critic,  is  the  play  accord- 
ing to  your  dramatic  rules,  as  you  call  them? 
Should  your  people  in  tra^dy  always  talk  to  be 
QBderstood?  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence 
in  this  play  that  1  do  not  know  the  meaning  of." 
^  The  fourth  act  very  luckily  began  before  I  had 
time  to  give  the  old  gentleman  an  answer. 
"  W^,"  says  the  knight,  sitting  down  with  great 
•■lisfaction,  "  I  suppose  we  are  now  to  see  llec- 
ior's  ghost"  He  then  renewed  his  attention,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  fell  a-praising  the  widow.  Ho 
made,  indeed,  a  little  mistake  as  to  one  of  her 
pages,  whom  at  his  first  entering  he  took  for 
Ast^anax;  but  quickly  set  himself  right  in  that 
particular,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  owned  he 
should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  seen  the  little 
hoy,  who,  says  he,  must  needs  be  a  very  fine  child 
hj  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.  Upon  Hcr- 
miooe's  going  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the 
■ndience  gave  a  loud  clap,  to  which  Sir  Roger 
added,  "  On  my  word,  a  notable  young  baggage  I  '* 
As  there  was  a  very  reinarkublo  silence  and 
I  stillness  in  the  audience  during  tlie  whole  action, 
I  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  tlie  opportunity  of 
I  the  intervals  between  the  acts  to  express  their 
I  «ipi£ion  of  the  players,  and  of  their  respective 
JL  Pfrts.  Sir  Roger,  hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise 
Orestes,  struck  in  with  them,  and  told  them  that 
he  thought  his  friend  Pylades  was  a  very  sensible 


the  old  Mlow  in  whiskers  as  well  as  any  of  them." 
iSaptain  Sentry,  seeing  two  or  three  wags  who  sat 
Mar  US  lean  with  an  attentive  ear  toward  Sir  Ko- 
ipv,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  smoke  the  knight, 
fioeked  him  by  the  eloow,  and  whispered  some- 
tkiag  in  his  ear,  that  lasted  till  the  opening  of  the 


fiith  act.  The  knight  was  wonderfully  attentive 
to  the  account  which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus's 
death,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was 
such  a  bloody  piece  of  work,  that  he  was  glad  it 
was  not  done  upon  the  stage.  Seeing  afterward 
Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordi- 
narily serious,  and  took  occasion  to  moralize  (in 
his  way)  upon  an  evil  conscience,  adding,  that 
Orestes,  in  his  madness,  looked  as  if  he  saw 
something. 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the  honse, 
so  we  were  the  last  that  went  out  of  it:  being  re- 
solved  to  have  a  clear  passage  for  our  old  friend, 
whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  amone  the  jost- 
lins^  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  fully  satis- 
fied with  his  entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him 
to  his  lodging  in  the  same  manner  thai  we  bronght 
him  to  the  play-house,  being  highly  pleased  for 
my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  performance  of 
the  excellent  piece  which  had  been  presented,  but 
with  the  satisfaction  which  it  had  given  U>  Uie 
good  old  man.— L. 
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-Clamant  perilM  pudorem 


Cunntl  pcae  Mtrca,  m.  com  reprehendeTe  eofMr, 
Qua  grmTis  .fnopus,  qiuo  doetos  Koedus  i^t: 
Tel  quia  nil  roctam,  nM  qaod  plaealt  riU,  dooint; 
Tel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  niiiioribnr,  et  qon 
Imborbes  difdicere,  fenaa  perdenda  ftteri. 

Uoa.  2  Bp.  i,  80 

DCRAnED. 

One  tragle  lentenoa  If  I  dan  darfds, 

Which  Bvtterton'f  grara  apttoa  dignified, 

Or  wdlHBOuth'd  liooth  with  emphaaia  prodaima 

ribo*  hut,  perhaps,  a  muster^oU  of  namee), 

IIow  will  onr  fiUhert  rise  up  in  a  xaga, 

And  swear  all  shame  is  lost  in  tieone's  agel 

You'd  think  no  Ibols  disgrac'd  the  sormer  reign, 

Did  not  some  graye  examples  yet  remain, 

Who  soom  a  ud  should  teadi  nis  Usther  skill, 

And,  having  onoe  been  wrong,  will  be  so  sillL— Pon. 

"  Mb.  SraoTATOB, 

"  As  yon  are  the  daily  endeavorer  to  promote 
learning  and  good  sense,  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  suggest  to  your  consideration  whatever  may 
promote  or  prejudice  them.  There  is  an  evu 
which  has  prevailed  from  generation  to  generation, 
which  gray  hairs  and  tyrannical  custom  continue 
to  support;  I  hope  your  spectatorial  authority  will 
give  a  seasonable  check  to  the  spread  of  the  in- 
fection; I  mean  old  men's  overbearing  the  strong- 
est sense  of  their  juniors  by  the  mere  force  of 
seniority;  so  that  of  a  young  man  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  ana  vi^or  of  age,  to  give  a  reasonable  contra- 
diction to  his  elders,  is  esteemed  an  unpardonable 
insolence,  and  regarded  as  reversing  tne  decrees 
of  nature.  I  am  a  young  man,  I  confess;  yet  I 
honor  the  gray  head  as  much  as  any  one;  however, 
when,  in  company  with  old  men,  I  hear  them 
speak  obscurely,  or  reason  preposterously  (into 
which  absurdities,  prejudice,  pride,  or  interest, 
will  sometimes  throw  tlie  wisest),  I  count  it  no 
crime  to  rectify  their  reasonini^s,  unless  conscience 
must  truckle  to  ceremony,  and  truth  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  complaisance.  The  sttongest  arguments  are 
enervated,  and  the  brightest  evidence  disappears, 
before  those  tremendous  reasonings  and  daszling 
discoveries  of  venerable  old  age.  '  You  are  young 
giddy-headed  fellows;  you  have  not  yet  had  expe- 
rience of  the  world.'  Thus  we  young  folks  find 
our  ambition  cramped,  and  our  laziness  indulged; 
since  while  young  we  liave  little  room  to  display 
ourselves;  and,  when  old,  the  weakness  of  nature 
must  pass  for  strength  of  sense,  and  we  hope  that 
hoary  heads  will  raise  us  above  the  attacks  of 
contradiction.  Now,  Sir,  aa  you  would  enliven 
our  activity  in  the  porauit  01  learning,  take  oor 
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ease  into  consideration;  and,  with  a  ofloas  on  brarc  I  no-custnmera  (for  bj  the  way  they  aeldom  or  nerar 
Elihu'A  seiitimeuts,  aiwert  the  rightfl  of  youth,  |  buy  anything)  calls  for  a  set  of  tea-dinhes,  another 
and,  prevent  the  pernicious  encroachments  of  ;  far  a  basin,  a  third  for  my  best  green  tea.  and  even 
age.  The  generous  reasonings  of  that  gallant  i  to  the  punch-bowl,  there's  scare  a  piece  in  my 
youth  would  adohi  your  paper;  and  I  beg  you  !  Khop  but  must  be  displaced,  and  the  whole 
would  insert  them,  not  doubting  but  that  tney   ~*-' 1--*^---—  j!-__ji-^_ji   _..»_.  , 

will  give  goi>d  entertainment  to  ue  most  intelli- 
gent of  your  readers. 

"  So  tneso  three  men  ceased  to  answer  Job,  be- 
cause he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes.  Then 
was  kindled  the  wrath  of  Elihu,  the  son  of  Bars- 
chel  the  Busite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram.  Against 
Job  was  his  wrath  kindled,  because  he  justified 
himself  rather  than  God.  Also,  against  his  three 
friends  was  his  wrath  kindled,  because  they  had 
found  no  answer,  and  yet  had  condemned  Job. 
Now  Elihu  had  waited  till  Job  had  spoken,  be- 
cause they  were  elder  than  he.  When  Elihu  saw 
there  was  no  answer  in  the  mouth  of  these  three 
men,  then  his  wrath  was  kindled.  And  Elihu, 
the  son  uf  Barachel  the  Buzitc,  answered  and  said, 
I  am  y(»uug.  and  ye  arc  very  old;  wherefore  I  was 
afraid,  and  durst  not  show  you  mine  opinion.  1 
said.  Days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years 
should  teach  witidoni.  But  there  is  a  spirit  in 
man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  givcth 
them  understanding.  Great  men  are  not  always 
wise;  neither  do  the  aged  understand  judgment. 
Therefore  I  said,  Hearken  to  me,  I  also  will  show 
mine  opinion.  Behold  I  waited  for  your  words;  I 
gave  ear  to  your  reasons,  while  you  searched  out 
what  to  say.  Yea,  I  attended  unto  you.  And 
behold  tlu'rc  was  none  of  you  that  convinced  Job, 
or  that  answered  his  words :  lest  you  should  say, 
We  have  found  out  wisdom :  God  thrusteth  him 
down,  not  man.  Now  he  hath  not  directed  his 
words  against  me :  neither  will  I  answer  him  with 
your  speeches.  They  were  amaxed;  they  answered 
no  more;  they  left  off  spi>aking.     Wneu  I  had 


able  architecture  disordered,  so  that  I  can  compart 
them  to  nothing  but  to  the  night-goblina  that  taka 
a  pleasure  to  overturn  the  disposition  of  platoa 
ana  dishes  in  the  kitchens  of  your  housewifely 
maids.  Well,  after  all  this  racket  and  clatter, 
this  is  too  dear,  that  is  their  aversion;  another 
thing  is  charming,  but  not  wanted:  the  ladies  ars 
cured  of  the  spleen,  but  I  am  not  a  shilling  the 
better  for  it.  Lord,  what  signifies  one  poor  pot  of 
tea,  considering  the  trouble  they  put  me  to  Y    Va- 

r>rs,  Mr.  Spectator,  are  terrible  things;  for  though 
am  not  possessed  by  them  myself,  I  suffer  more 
by  them  tlian  if  I  were.  Now  I  must  beg  you  to 
admonish  all  such  day-goblins  to  m^e  fewer 
visits,  or  to  be  less  troublesome  when  they  come 
to  one's  shop ;  and  to  convince  them  tbat  ws 
honest  shopkeepers  have  soraetliing  better  to  do, 
than  to  cure  foliEs  of  tlie  vapors  gratia.  A  young 
son  of  mine,  a  schoolboy,  is  my  secretary,  so  I 
hope  you  will  make  allowances. 

"lam,  Sir, 
"  Tour  constant  Reader,  and 
''very  humble  Servant, 

"  March  33d.  "  Rxbxoca  Ou  dutnudT 

T. 
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nngit  •quam  tenen  docUem  eervioe  maflrter. 
Ire  Tiam  quun  moiuitnt  equaa 

noa.lKpill,61 
The  Joekey  tnlna  ttM>  vouBf  sad  tender  bone 
While  yet  eolt-mouth'd,  uui  breeds  him  to  tibe 


me.  Behold,  my  belly  is  as  wine  which  hath  no 
vent,  it  is  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles.  I  will 
speak  that  I  may  be  refreshed;  I  will  open  my 
lips  and  answer.  Let  me  not,  I  pray  you.  accept 
anv  man's  person,  neither  let  me  give  flattering 
titles  unto  man.    Fur  I  know  not  to  give  flatter 


very  just  ana  new  upon 
communicate  them  to  the  reader. 

"Sia, 


"  If  I  had  not  been  hindered  by  somct  eztraordi> 
nary  business,  1  sliould  have  sent  you  sooner  my 
further    thoughts    upon    education.     You   may 
ing  titles;  in  so  doing  my  Maker  would  soon  take   please  to  remember,  that  in  my  last  letter  I  en- 
me  away."  deavored  to  give  the  best  reasons  that  could  bs 

"  Ma.  SPKCTAToa, 

"  I  have  forraerlj  read  with  great  satisfaction 
your  papers  about  idols,  and  the  behavior  of  gen> 
tlemeu  m  those  coffee-houses  where  women  offici- 
ate; and  impatiently  waited  to  see  you  take  India 
and  China  shops  into  consideration:  but  since 
you  have  pa.S5ed  us  over  in  silence,  either  that 
you  have  not  as  yet  thought  us  worth  your  notice, 
or  that  the  grievances  we  lie  under  have  escaped 
your  dii«ccming  eye,  I  must  make  my  complaints 

to  you,  and  am  encouraged  to  do  it  because  you  j  is  punished  and  discouraged,  whenever  itisfoood 
seem  a  little  at  leisure,  at  this  present  writing.  I  |  out;  but  this  is  far  from  being  suflicient,  unleM 
am,  dear  >Sir.  one  of  the  top  China-women  aoout  i  our  youth  are  at  the  same  time  taught  to  fonn  a 
town;  and  though  I  say  it,  keep  as  good  things, '  right  judgment  of  things,  and  to  know  what  if 
and  receive  as  fine  company,  as  any  of  this  end  of  '  properly  virtue. 

the  town,  let  the  other  ue  who  she  will.  In  short,  I  "  To  this  end,  whenever  they  read  the  livaa  and 
1  am  in  a  fair  way  to  be  easy,  were  it  not  for  a  I  actions  of  such  men  as  have  licen  fainona  iu  their 


give 

urged  in  favor  of  a  private  or  public  education. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that 
I  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  latter,  thoa^  at 
the  same  time  I  confessed  that  virtue,  which  oashC 
to  be  our  first  principal  care,  waa  more  nsuuly 
acquired  in  the  former. 

"  I  intend,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  to  ofisr  si 
methods,  by  which  I  conceive  boya  might  be 
made  to  improve  in  virtue  as  they  advanea  in 
letters. 

"1  know  that  in  most  of  our  public  schools  Ties 


III  a  tair  way  to  De  easy,  were 
club  of  female  rakes,  who,  under  pretense  of 
taking  their  innocent  rambles  forsooth,  and  di- 
verting the  Hpleen,  st-ldoin  fail  to  plague  me  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  to  cheapen  tea,  or  buy  a  screen. 
What  else  should  they  mean?  as  they  often  re- 
peat it.  These  rakes  are  your  idle  ladies  of 
fashion,  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  employ  tliem- 
selves  in  tumbllDg  over  my  ware.    One  of  these 


generation,  it  should  not  be  thought  enough  10 
make  them  barely  understand  so  many  Qreek  ^ 
Latin  sentences;  but  tliey  should  be  asked  their 
opinion  of  such  an  action  or  saying,  and  obliged 
to  give  their  reasons  why  they  take  it  to  ba  good 
or  bad.  Ry  this  means  uiey  would  insensibly  8^ 
rive  at  proper  noiiona  of  courago,  tempanMi^ 
honor,  and  justice. 


THE  SPBOTATOB. 

"Then  mniit  be  gmt  cut  takra  how  the  ei- 1  emplojed  their  ti 


-  I'Ben  mnR  m  grnt  etn  UMm  bow  the  ei-   emplojed  their  tim*  u  diligeDtlj  in  levniDg  t 
ample  of  vij  puticiilar  peraon  i«  NcaTumended  I  prtoeiplee  of  }u>tiM  *nd  lobrietj,  u  the  jonUi 


diligeotlj  in  levniDgt^ 


..   .   „  .  .j;  intloul  of  irhich  tbey  ought  „ 

be  taaght  wlierein  auch  •  hud,  ihougb  gnai  in 
■onM  renpecU,  «u  weak  and  faiiltj  in  oChcra, 
tor  vant  of  thii  caution ,  a  boy  is  ao  aften  daiiled 
vith  Ibe  luiter  of  ■  ^reat  character,  thai  he  cun- 
fpnnda  iU  bnutiea  with  its  blemiiihea,  and  Irwhi 
D  upon  the  laalty  part  of  it  with  an  e;e  of  ad- 


"  1  ha»e  oflen  wondered  how  Alexander,  who 
was  Datnrally  nf  a  ^neroua  and  loercifnl  diapi>«i- 
tioti,  cmme  to  be  guilty  nf  ao  barbnroua  an  actiun 
M  that  of  dn^ing  the  governor  of  a  town  after 
hia  chariot.  Iknow  this  ia  gcneislly  oscribod  to 
hi*  panion  for  Homer:  bull  latelj  met  wilIi  a 
peaaase  in  Plutarch,  which,  if  I  am  nut  very  much 
miataken.  Mill  gi<ei  ua  a  clearer  light  into  the 
BMtivea  of  this  action,  Plutarch  tella  oa,  that 
Alexander  in  hia  youth  had  a  master  named  Lysi- 
ouchua,  who,  Ihough  he  was  a  man  destitute  of 
aU  politeness,  ingratiated  himaelf  both  with 
Philip  and  hJH  pupil,  and  became  the  second  man 
at  court,  by  calling  Ibc  king  Peleus.  the  prince 
Achillea,  and  htinsclf  Phtenix.  It  ia  no  wonder 
if  Alexander,  having  been  thus  uHcd  not  only  lo 
admire  but  bi  peraunate  Achilles,  ehouid  think  it 
Klorioua  to  imitate  him  in  this  piece  of  erueltj 


"  To  carry  this  thimght  jet  further,  I  shall  sub- 
ait  it  to  jour  consideratioTi,  wbetlicr,  instead  of  a 
Ikeme  or  copj  of  venei,  which  are  the  usual  eier- 
cijaa,  ai  they  are  callud  in  the  school  phrase,  it 
would  not  be  more  proper  tbitt  a  b-iy  should  be 
taakcd,  ODCC  or  twice  a  week,  to  write  dotrn  his 
opinion  of  auch  persons  and  thinga  as  occur  to 
bin  bj  hia  reading:  that  he  shu  it  la  descant  upon 
th*  action*  of  Turniia  or  jEiwan;  show  wlierein 
Ihej  eicelled,  or  «b<^re  defuctive;  cfnsurc  or  an- 

Crt  any  particiiliu  action;  obserrc  how  it  might 
e  beeu  carried  to  a  greater  degrte  of  pertec- 
lion,  and  hiiw  it  iiceedcd  ur  f<41  short  of  anollier. 
He  might  at  the  same  tiiue  mark  what  was  niiirid 
in  auj  speech,  and  how  far  it  agreed  with  iho  clia- 
TBCter  of  tlie  porsiin  speaking;.  This  exurcise 
would  noon  Htrcn^Ilien  hiii  jiidgment  in  wbiLt  is 
Uaauble  or  jH^scworthj,  and  give  him  an  early 

"  Hut  tu  IhoM)  examples  which  may  be  m<^ 
with  Id  buukM,  I  Ti-ry  much  approve  Homco'a  way 
of  actting  before  youth  the  in^mous  or  honorubfo 
ehaiactera  of  their  colemporarics.  Thai  poet 
liUa  D*,  thiit  wa«  tho  nielhud  his  father  made  U'>e 
•f  to  incline  him  tu  any  particular  virtue,  or  give 
Um  an  aversion  In  a'liv  parliciilnr  vice.  'If,' 
aaya  Homre, '  my  fallu-r  ailvtsed  nie  to  live  within 
boaads,  ami  be  coiilentud  with  the  (uriuiie  he 
■boold  leave  nic:  "  Do  vou  not  mx,"  aays  he,  "  the 
nisn^le  entidition  of  UurruH,  and  the  mm  of 
AttniaT  Lrtthemi>.ri>rtuiicHoftho«e  twuwn^tchi!* 
leaebTOit  to  avoid  luxury  and  exlravagancel"'  If 
In  would  inspire  mewiih  uu  alihonvnce  lu  dc' 
baueberj.  "  Do  nut,"  lavs  he,  "  maku  ymirwlf 
Kite  Sectanua.  when  jou  may  be  huppj  in  the  en- 
•oymeol  of  lawful  pleasnros.  ll<iv  Kcaud»li>u>>," 
•aya  he,  "  is  tlic  clianu'ii>r  nf  Tn>hniiiiiH,  who  waa 
Utelv cauL'ht  in  bed  vith  nnnlhrr  man's  wifet"' 
Tb  Ulastralf  the  force  nf  lliis  method,  flic  poet 
tddM,  that  an  a  headntrunir  patient,  who  will  wit 
at  tnt  InUiiw  hisiihvsician'H  prt.'scrintioni.L'niwa 
•fritrij  whuu  he  hun'rs  thai  his  neighlwra  di«  all 
about  him;  ao  youth  in  ufttiii  frightened  fmin 
'iaa,  bj  hearing  the  ill  report  it  brings  upou 
Mlwra. 

"XraophoD's  achnoU  of  equity,  in  his  life  of 
Cjn^  the  Oreat,  are  suffiirieniry  fainous.  He  t«Us 
wt,  that  Um  Peniiaa  cLildreo  went  to  tcbool,  aud 


did  to  acquire  the  moot  difficult 
art*  and  aeiencea;  their  govemara  spent  moat  part 
of  the  day  in  hearing  their  mutual  accuaalMna 
one  againat  the  other,  whetlier  for  Tiolencs,  cheat- 
ing, aUnder,  or  ingratitude;  and  toagbt  them  bow 
to  give  judgmsnt  against  thoaa  who  were  found  to 
be  anyways  guilty  of  iheae  Crimea.  I  omit  tba 
story  of  the  long  and  short  coat,  for  which  Cjnia 
himself  was  punished,  as  a  case  eqnallj  knawB 
with  any  in  Littleton. 

"The  method  which  Apuleius  tells  us  the  In- 
dian Oymnoaophista  took  lo  educate  their  disci  pica, 
ia  still  more  curious  and  remarkable.  His  worda 
are  aa  follow:  '  When  their  dinner  is  ready,  before 
it  is  served  up.  the  masters  inquire  of  every  pai^ 
ticular  scholar  how  he  has  employed  his  time  ainca 
Huiiriaing:  some  of  them  answer,  that,  having 
been  chosen  as  irbitera  between  two  persona,  they 
hnve  composed  their  difll;rencee,  and  made  tham 
friends;  some,  that  thej  have  been  executing  the 
orders  of  their  parents;  and  oUiera,  that  tliej  tiava 
either  found  out  somediing  new  by  their  own  ap- 

Iilication,  or  learnt  it  from  the  instructions  of  their 
i^Uows.  Hut  if  there  happens  to  be  any  one 
among  Ihem  who  cannot  make  it  appear  that  he 
has  emplojed  the  morning  to  advantage,  he  ia  im- 
mediately excluded  from  the  company,  aud 
ol>liged  lo  work  while  the  rest  are  at  dinuer.' 

"It  is  not  impoaaible,  tliat  from  these  several 
ways  of  producing  virtue  in  the  minds  of  boya, 
some  scnsral  method  might  be  invented.  What  I 
noil  I  if  endeavor  to  inculcate  is,  that  our  youth 
cannot  be  loo  aoon  taii^^ht  the  principles  of  virtue, 
avring  the  first  impresHiona  which  are  made  ontha 
mind  are  always  the  atrongeat. 

"  The  archbishop  of  Cambray  makes  Telema- 
chus  say,  that,  though  he  was  young  in  yean,  ha 
was  old  in  the  art  of  knowing  how  to  keep  both 
his  own  and  hia  friend's  secrets.  'When  my 
father,'  says  the  prince,  'wentlo  the  siege  of  Troy, 
he  took  me  on  his  kneea,  and,  aAer  having  embraced 
and  bleawd  me,  aa  he  was  surrounded  by  the  no- 
blea  of  Ithaca,  "  O  my  friends,"  aavs  be.  "  into' 
yuur  hands  1  cnmmit  the  education  ol  my  son  :  if 
ever  you  loved  his  fatlicr,  show  it  in  your  care  to- 
warUbim;  but  above  all,  do  not  omit  to  form  him 
:ere,  and  faithful  in  keeping  a  secret." 
cirds  of  my  father,  aava  'relemachua, 
tinunlly  repealed  to  me  by  his  friends  in 
"    ~  '  o  made  no  scruple  of  ci — -  — 


tingtt 


,a  their 


B  mj 


ni>ther 


ided  with  lovera,  and  the  measures  they  de- 
i(;iied  to  take  on  that  occasion.'  Be  adds,  that 
e  was  ao  ravished  at  being  thus  Created  like  a 
lan.  and  at  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  tl.atha 
ever  nuce  abutted  it;  uor  could  all  tha  insinua- 
.ons  uf  his  father's  rivals  ever  get  him  to  twtnf 
'hat  was  committed  to  him  under  the  seal  of  s»- 

"There  is  hardly  any  virtue  which  a  lad  migU 
not  thus  leani  by  practice  and  example. 

ve  h^rd  of  a  good  man,  who  used  at  eer- 

es  to  giv«  hia  scholars  sixpence  a-pieee, 

thnt  Ihey  might  ti-ll  him  Ihe  next  day  how  thcj 
had  employed  it.  The  third  part  was  always  to 
'  ■'  laid  imt  in  charity,  and  every  boy  wuji  blamed 
romniended,  as  he  could  make  it  appear  that  ba 
had  chosen  a  fit  object. 

In  short  nothing  ia  more  wanting  to  our  pub- 
lic scliDols,  than  that  the  masters  nf  them  should 
^  the  same  care  in  raxbiouing  the  mannere  of 
lieir  arholars,  as  in  funning  their  tongues  to  tha 
mmed  languages.  Wherever  the  former  i>  omi^ 
«],  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  llr.  Locke,  that 
man  muat  havs  a  very  atrange  vidua  lor  worda 
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THE  SPEOTATOR. 


when,  pnferring  tlM  Uagnaget  of  tiie  Oreeln  and 
Ronuuu  to  that  idiieh  made  them  such  brave  men, 
he  can  think  it  worth  while  to  hatard  the  inno- 
eenee  and  rirtae  of  hia  son  for  a  little  Greek  and 
Latin. 

"  Aa  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  what  I  do  not  remember  to  iiave 
jet  seen  treated  by  any  author,  I  have  sent  you 
what  occurred  to  me  on  it  from  my  own  observa- 
tion or  reading,  and  which  you  may  either  sup- 
or  publisn,  aa  you  may  think  nt. 

Z.  "  I  am.  Sir,  yours/'  etc. 
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•Nil  fiilt  nnquun 


Tarn  di«p*r  dbi 

HoK.  1  S«t  IH,  19. 

Mftde  np  of  nanKht  bat  iiieonfiiitfl>nclM. 

I  riN n  the  tragedy  of  TV  Ditire»9ed  Mtiher  is  pub- 
lished to-day.  The  author  of  the  prologue.f  1 
suppose,  pleads  an  old  excuse  1  have  read  some- 
where, or  "being  dull  with  design:"  and  the 
ffentleman  who  wrote  the  epiloguot  has.  to  my 
Knowledge,  so  much  of  greater  moment  to  value 
himself  upon,  that  he  will  esMJly  forgive  me  for 
pnblishing  the  exceptions  made  aj^nst  gavety  at 
the  end  of  serious  entertainments  in  the  following 
letter:  I  should  be  more  unwilling  to  pardon  him 
than  anybody,  a  practice  which  cannot  have  any 
ill  consilience  but  from  the  abilities  of  the  per 
■on  who  18  guilty  of  it. 

"Mm.  SpacTAToa, 

"  I  had  the  happinens  the  other  night  of  sitting 
▼err  near  you,  ana  your  worthv  friend  Sir  Roger, 
at  the  acting  of  the  new  tragedy,  which  you  have 
in  a  late  paper  or  two,  so  iustly  recommended.  1 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  advantageous  situa- 
tion fortune  had  given  m^  in  placing  me  so  near 
two  gentlemen,  from  one  of  which  I  was  sure  to 
hear  such  reflections  on  the  several  incidents  of 
the  play  as  pure  nature  suggested,  and  from  the 
other,  such  as  flowed  from  the  cxsctcst  art  and 
judgment:  though  1  must  confess  that  my  curios- 
ity led  me  so  much  to  observe  the  knight  s  reflec- 
tions, that  I  was  not  so  well  at  leisure  to  improve 
myself  by  yours.  Nature,  1  found,  played  her 
part  in  the  knight  pretty  well,  till  at  the  last  con- 
eluding  lines  she  entirely  forsook  him.  You  must 
know.  Sir,  that  it  is  always  my  custom,  when  I 
have  been  well  entertained  at  a  new  tragedy,  to 
make  my  retreat  before  the  facetious  epilogue  en- 
ters; not  but  that  those  pieces  are  often  very  well 
written,  but  having  paid  down  my  half-crown,  and 
made  a  fair  purchase,  of  as  much  of  the  pleasing 
melancholy  as  the  poet's  art  can  afford  me,  or  my 
own  nature  admit  of,  I  am  willing  to  cany  some 
of  it  home  with  me :  and  cannot  endure  to  be  at 
once  tricked  out  of  all,  though  by  the  wittiest  dex- 
terity in  the  worid.  However.  I  kept  my  seat  the 
•other  night,  in  hopes  of  finding  my  own  senti- 
ments of  this  matter  favored  by  your  friend's; 
when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  the  knight 


*  Dm  oiigiiul  motto  to  thi«  puper,  at  Iti  fint  pubUoRtlon  In 
•tiUO)  wu  UkcwlBe  flrom  Horace: 


-8enr«tar  ad  inum. 


Q,QaUM  ab  Inoepto  proMMerit,  et  slbl  eonitei 

Hob.  A.  P. 

fStMle  was  tiM  author  of  the  prologn*  to  The  DUtrtMHd 
Mkhtr,  Hie  ezeoaa  aDodas  to  a  paMago  at  the  end  of  TaL 
lto.89. 

tThe  anthor  uf  the  epilone  to  the  plsr  of  A.  FhOUpa, 
mM  fU  Ditmmti  ifcifar,  tot  pnMlihed  In  1712,  waa  Mr. 


entering  with  equal  pleasnn  into  both  parti,  and 
as  much  salisfled  with  Mrs.  Oldfi^ld's  gayety  aa 
he  hail  been  before  with  Andromache's  groatuesa. 
Whether  this  were  no  more  than  an  eff^  of  the 
knight's  peculiar  humanity,  pleased  to  find  at  last^ 
that,  after  all  the  tragical  doings,  everything  waa 
safe  and  well,  I  do  not  know.    But  ror  my  own 
part,  I  must  confess  1  was  so  dissatisfied,  that  I 
was  sorry  the  poet  had  saved  Andromache,  and 
could  heartily  nave  wished  that  he  had  left  her 
stone-dead  upon  the  stage.    For  you  cannot  ima- 
gine, Mr.  Spectator,  the  mischief  she  was  reserved 
to  do  mc.    I  found  my  soul,  during  the  action, 
gradually  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
felt  the  exalted  paHsion  which  all  generous  minds 
conceive  at  the  sight  of  virtue  in  distress.    Tht 
impression,  believe  me.  Sir,  was  so  strong  npon 
me,  that  I  am  persuaded,  if  I  had  been  let  alona 
in  it,  I  could,  at  an  extremity,  have  ventured  to 
defend  younMtlf  and  Sir  Roger  against  half  a 
score  of  the  fiercest  Mohocks;  but  the  ludicrous 
epilogue  in  the  close  extinguished  all  my  sdrdor, 
and  made  me  look  upon  all  such  noble  achieve- 
ments as  downright  silly  and  romantic.     What 
the  rest  of  the  audience  felt,  I  cannot  so  well  tell. 
For  myself  I  must  declare,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
play  r  found  my  soul  uniform,  and  all  of  a-piece; 
out  at  the  end  of  the  epilogue  it  was  so  jumbled 
together,  and  dividtKl  between  jest  and  eameati 
that,  if  you  will  forgive  me  an  extravagant  fancy, 
I  will  hera  set  it  down.    1  could  not  but  fancy,  if 
my  soul  had  at  that  moment  quitted  my  body,  and 
d<^cended  to  the  poetical  shades  in  the  poatnre  it 
was  then  in,  what  a  strange  figure  it  woold  hare 
made  among  them.    They  would  not  have  known 
what  to  have  made  of  my  motley  specter,  half 
comic  and  half  tragic,  all  over  resembling  a  ridic- 
ulous face  that  at  the  same  time  liaugha  on  one 
side,  and  cries  on  the  other.    The  only  dtrfenas,  I 
think,  I  have  ever  heard  made  for  this,  aa  it  seems 
to  ine  the  most  unnatural  tack  of  the  comic  tail  to 
the  tragic  head,  is  this,  that  the  minda  of  the  an> 
dience  must  be  refreshed,  and  gentlemen  and  lar 
dies  not  sent  away  to  their  own  homes  with  tco 
dismsl  and  melancholy  thoughta  about  them :  for 
who  knows  the  connequence  of  this?     We  an 
much  obliged,  indeed,  to  the  poets,  for  the  great 
tenderness  they  express  for  the  safety  of  our  per 
sons,  and  heartily  thank  them  for  it.    Bnt  if  Utat 
be  all,  pray,  gotva  Sir,  assure  them,  that  we  an 
none  of  us  likely  to  come  to  any  great  harm;  aMl 
that,  let  then!  do  their  best,  we  shall  in  all  proba- 
bility live  out  the  Icng^  of  our  days,  and  freqneot 
the  theaters  more  than  ever.     What  makea  ■• 
moru  desirous  to  have  some  refoimation  of  this 
matter  is,  because  of  an  ill  consequence  or  two  it 
tending  it:  for  a  great  many  of  our  church  mui- 
cians  being  related  to  the  theater,  ther  have,  ia 
imitation  of  these  epilogues,  introduc^a,  in  Umf 
farewell  voluntaries,  a  sort  of  muaie  quits  fonaga 
to  the  dcHign  of  church-services,  to  the  great  pfo- 
judice  of  wcll-diRposed  people.     Those  fingering 
gentlemen  should  be  informed,  that  they  ong^t  ts 
suit  their  airs  to  the  place  and  business,  ana  thst 
the  musician  is  obliged  to  keep  to  the  text  as  mnch 
as  the  preacher.    For  want  of  this.  I  havo  touui 
by  experience  a  great  deal  of  mischief.    For  whet 
the  preacher  has  often,  with  great  piety,  and  ait 
enough,  handled  his  subject,  and  tho  jndieiooi 
clerk  has  with  the  utmost  diligenoa  coUod  osl 
two  staves  proper  to  the  discourse,  and  I  haws 
found  in  niyselt  and  in  the  rest  of  the  pew,  aood 
thoughts  and  dispositions,  they  havo  be«a,  ul  ia 
a  moment,  dissipated  by  a  merry  jig  from  tho  or 
gan-loft.    One  knows  not  what  fuithor  ill    '^ 


the  epilogues  I  have  been  speaking  of  mar  in  tiat 
pioduco :  but  this  I  am  credibly  infbrmea  oC  t^ 
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Pinl  Iiomin*  htm  resolred  upon  i  rerr  sudden 
reformation  in  his  tragical  dramas;  and  that,  at 
the  nest  monthly  performance,  he  desi^s,  instead 
of  a  penitential  psalm,  to  dismiss  his  audience 
with  an  excellent  new  ballad  of  his  own  compos- 
ing. Pray,  Sir,  ^o  what  you  can  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  growing  evils,  and  you  wilt  very  much 
oblige 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  Pktbbulits." 


Kg.  339.]     SATITRDAY,  MARCH  29, 1719. 


■Ut  lita  •xordfai  primlii 


Omnia,  9i  ijpm  tener  mnndl  eoncroTerlt  orblji. 
Tarn  dmnre  lolam  et  dlnrludere  Nerua  ponto 
Ooeparit,  et  rirom  pAolUtliii  lumere  fttrmaiu 

Tms.,  BcL  tI,  88. 

fht  mug  the  mrret  m9it  of  nature*!  frtme. 
Bow  MM,  and  oulh,  and  air,  and  acilTe  CUuna, 
IPbU  throii|(li  the  mighty  rold,  and  in  their  fkll, 
Were  Mindly  nther'd  in  thin  goodly  bidl. 
Tha  tMMler  mn\  then  stiff  *nlng  by  degrees, 
0hat  flrasa  the  bounded  earth  tlie  bounding  seas; 
Tlie  earth  and  ocean  rarinus  forms  disdoM, 
And  a  new  sun  to  the  new  world  arose. — DaTDur. 

IiOiraiirus  has  observed,  that  there  may  be  ar 
loftiness  in  sentiments  where  there  is  no  passion^ 
aad  brings  instances  out  of  ancient  authors  to 
support  this  his  opinion.  The  pathetic,  as  that 
great  eritie  observes,  may  animate  and  inflame 
the  sablime,  but  is  not  essential  to  it.  Accord- 
ingly, as  he  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find 
that  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the  pas- 
iiaat  veiT  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  Uie 
BiiBt  mnd  sublime  manner,  and  so  on  the  contrary. 
InUon  has  shown  himself  a  master  in  both  these 
wsyv  of  writing.  The  seventh  book,  which  we 
an  now  entering  npon,  is  an  instance  of  that  sub- 
llms  which  is  not  mixed  and  worked  up  witJi 
psMioo.  The  author  appears  in  a  kind  of  com- 
posed and  sedate  majesty  ;  and  though  the  senti- 
Bents  do  not  give  so  great  an  emotion  as  those  in 
the  former  booK,  they  abound  with  as  magnificent 
ideas.  The  sixth  book,  like  a  trouhlea  ocean, 
represents  greatness  in  confusion ;  the  seventh 
anects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm, 
and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  producing 
in  it  anything  like  tumult  or  agitation. 

The  critic  above-mentioned,  among  the  rules 
which  he  lays  down  for  succeeding  in  tne  sublime 
way  of  writing,  proposes  to  his  reader,  that  he 
should  imitate  the  most  celebrated  authors  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  have  been  enffagcd  in 
Works  of  the  same  nature ;  as  in  particular  that, 
if  be  writes  on  a  poetical  subject,  ne  should  con- 
sider how  Homer  would  have  spoken  on  such  an 
occasion.  Br  this  means  one  great  genius  often 
catches  the  fume  from  another,  and  writes  in  his 
spirit,  without  copjing  servilely  after  him.  There 
■lo  a  tboosaDd  shining  passages  in  Virgil,  which 
liaro  boea  lighted  up  by  Homer. 

MiHon,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of  ge-.' 
nins  was  citable  of  furnishing  out  a  peitect  work,^ 
has  doubtless  very  much  raiHM  and  ennobled  his 
eosetptions  by  such  an  imitation  as  that  which 
Longinus  has  recommended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
tis  dayv'  works,  the  poet  received  but  very  few  as- 
Mrtancss  from  heathen  writere,  who  are  strangers 
to  Che  wonden  of  creation.     But  as  there  are 

•Bnl  Lorrain  wan  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  at  this  time, 
vUeh  plaee  be  beU  for  many  years:  he  died  Ocrtober  T,  1719. 
Urn  Ms  ■flsnonls  of  tlie  ounnrts  executed  at  Tyburn,  P.  Lor* 


aliv  rspresenied  them  as  true  penitents,  and  dying 

wall,  aflsr  Bavtag  lived  for  ttie  most  part  very  ill :  tliey 

~    i^^  PMU  LorralB*i  saints  In  the  Taihr, 


many  glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject 
in  holy  writ,  the  author  has  numberless  allusions 
to  them  throujgh  the  whole  course  of  this  book 
The  great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned,  though 
a  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner 
in  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described 
the  creation  in  the  firet  chapter  of  Qenesis ;  and 
there  are  many  other  passages  in  Scripture  which 
rise  up  to  the  same  majesty,  where  the  subject  ia 
touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his  judgment 
very  remarkably,  in  making  use  of  such  of^theae 
as  were  proper  for  his  poem,  and  in  duly  qualify- 
ing those  strains  of  eastern  poetry  wnidi  weiw 
suited  to  readers  whose  imaginations  were  set  to 
a  higher  pitch  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desires 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  within  the  r^ions 
of  nature  before  the  creation,  is  very  great  and 
solemn.  The  following  lines,  in  which  he  tellt 
him,  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him 
to  enter  upon  such  a  subject,  are  ezquisite  in  their 
kind: 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  nm 
Much  of  his  rsrc,  though  steep;  suspense  In  he«T*B 
Held  fay  thy  Toioe,  thy  potent  voice  he  liaan^ 
And  lonfter  will  delay  to  bear  Utee  teU 
His  generation,  ete. 

The  angel's  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a 
modest  pursuit  after  knowledge,  with  the  causeo 
which  he  assigns  for  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  very  just  and  beautiful.  The  Messiah,  by 
whom,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  the  heavens 
were  made,  goes  forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father, 
surrounded  with  a  host  of  angels,  and  clothed 
with  such  a  majesty  as  becomes  nis  entering  upon 
a  work  which,  according  to  our  conceptions,  ap- 
peara  the  ntmost  exertion  of  Omnipotence.  What 
a  beautiful  description  has  our  autnor  raised  upon 
that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets !  "  And  behold 
there  came  four  chariots  out  from  between  two 
mountains,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of 
brass:" 

About  his  rluirlot  numberlcm  were  pour^ 
Cherub  and  sen^h,  potentates  and  tlmmea. 
And  Tirtnes,  winged  spirltn,  snd  charlota  win^ 
Vrom  the  armory  of  God,  where  vtand  of  old 
Myriads  between  two  brasen  mountains  lodg'd 
Against  A  solemn  day,  hamessM  at  hand, 
Oelcntial  equipage!  and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  within  tliem  SfMi  lir'd. 
Attendant  on  the  Lord :  Ileav'n  opened  wida 
Her  eTcrnluring  gaten,  harmonious  sound  1 
On  golden  hinges  moTing 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of 
Gk>d,  and  of  these  gates  of  heaven :  and  shall 
here  only  add,  that  Homer  rives  us  the  same  idea 
of  the  latter,  as  opening  of  themselves ;  though 
he  afterward  takes  off  from  it,  by  telling  us  that 
the  houre  first  of  all  removed  Uiose  prodinons 
heaps  of  clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before  uiem. 

I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  whole  poem 
more  sublime  than  the  description  which  followa, 
where  the  Messiah  is  represented  at  the  head  of 
his  angels,  as  looking  down  into  the  chaos,  calm* 
ing  itM  confusion,  riding  into  the  mid'st  of  it,  and 
drawing  the  firet  outline  of  the  creation  : 

On  hoaT'nly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  diora 

They  Tirw'd  the  rant  Immeasnrable  tAnn 

Outrageous  an  a  sea,  dark,  wasteftil,  wild, 

Up  fh>m  the  bottom  tum'd  by  furious  winda 

And  surging  waTes,  as  mountains  to  assault 

HeaVn's  he^ht,  and  with  the  renter  mix  the  pola. 

"Hlenee,  ye  troubled  waves;  and  thou,  deep.  PSiSsP 

Said  then  th'  omnifle  Word,  *•  Your  disooid  «dt* 

Vor  steid,  but  on  the  wings  of  dieraUm 

Up-lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 

fix  into  Chaofi,  and  the  world  unborn: 

Vor  Chaos  heard  his  Tolee.    fflm  all  his  tnda 

VoUow^  in  bcf^ht  pvoessriOBy  to  hsholS 
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Craftlloa,  and  ttw  woBdan  of  hli  nUit 
Tban  rtaj'd  the  ferrld  wIimIi;  and  In  hif  hand 
Ha  took  the  fn^dan  oompaMsa,  pnpar^ 
In  Qod's  etarnal  itora  to  ebcumaeriba 
Thk  univena  and  all  cxaated  thiDg* : 
One  fboi  be  ornteiad,  and  the  other  tam*d 
Round  throosh  the  raft  profundity  obtcure, 
And  vaid.  **^ua  &r  extend,  tbuii  tkr  thy  bounds, 
Thif  be  thy  joai  tbvumtumoM,  0  vorldr 

The  thought  of  tho  golden  compasses  is  con- 
caired  altogether  in  Hoincr'a  spirit,  and  is  a  very 
Doble  incident  in  tiiis  wonderful  description.  Uo- 
mer»  when  he  speidcs  of  the  gods,  ascribes  to 
them  seTcral  arms  and  instrunieuts  with  the  same 
greatness  of  imagination.  Let  the  reader  only 
peruse  the  description  of  MincTva's  e^is  or  buck- 
ler, in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  with  her  spear, 
which  would  oTcrtuni  wliole  squadrons,  and  h(>r 
helmet  that  was  snfficient  to  cover  an  army  drawn 
out  of  a  hundred  cities.  The  golden  compasses, 
in  the  above-mentioned  passage,  appear  a  very 
natural  instrument  in  the  hand  of  him  whom 
Plato  K<miewhere  calls  the  Divine  Qcometrician. 
As  ])oetry  delights  in  clothing  abstracted  ideas  in 
allegories  and  sensible  images,  we  find  a  magni- 
ficent description  of  tho  creation  formed  after  the 
same  manner  in  one  of  the  prophets,  wherein  he 
describes  the  Almighty  Architect  as  measuring 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meting  out 
the  heavens  with  his  span,  comprehending  the 
datt  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance. 
Another  of  them  describing  the  Supreme  Being  in 
this  great  work  of  creation,  represents  him  as 

and  stretch- 


lace,  as  gar- 
img  tne  neavens,  sirercning  out  the  north  over 
the  empty  place,  and  hanging  the  earth  upon 
nothing.  This  last  noble  thought  Milton  has  cx- 
pressea  in  the  following  verse : 

And  earth  aelf-balanc'd  on  her  center  hong. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so 
Tery  thick,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
them  in  this  paper.  The  poet  has  employed  on 
them  the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue.  Tne  sev- 
eral great  scenes  of  tlic  creation  rise  up  to  view 
one  after  another,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
reader  seems  present  at  this  wonderful  work,  and 
to  assist  among  the  choirs  of  angels  who  are  the 
spectators  of  it.  How  glorious  is  the  conclusion 
or  the  first  day  I 

Thufl  WW  the  flmt  day  er'n  and  mom: 

Nor  past  unoelehratod,  nor  oniiang, 
By  the  celestial  choln,  when  orient  light 
EkhalinK  flnt  tnva  d%Anm»  they  b^eld; 
Birthday  ctf  bear'n  and  earth  I  with  Joy  and  ibOQt 
The  hollow  uniTerwal  orb  they  flll'd. 

We  have  tho  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the 
third  day,  when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth 
md  the  deep  was  made : 

Immediately  the  monntjdns  hnffe  anpear 
Emergent,  and  their  bnnd  bare  bauu  upheave 
Into  the  cloudji,  their  tops  asrend  the  sky : 
80  high  M  hear'n  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
capacious  bed  of  waters 

We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable 
▼orld  described  in  this  day's  work,  which  is  filled 
with  all  the  graces  that  other  poets  have  lavished 
on  their  description  of  the  spring,  and  leads  the 
reader's  imagination  into  a  theater  equally  sur- 
prising and  beautiful. 

The  several  rlories  of  the  heavens  make  their 
appearance  on  txie  fourth  day : 


First  in  his  east  the'riorions  lamp 
B«gaat  of  daji  and  ali  the  boriioa  toond 


luvastad  vltli  W|ht  nm  joooBd  ts 

Ilis  kMigitode  thxoogh  boaTcn*s  high  road;  the  gnf 

Dawn,  and  the  Fleladea  balbte  him  dano'd, 

Shedding  sweet  Inflnenea.    Lsas  brlgiit  the  bmmb» 

Bat  apfoAlt  in  lavel'd  wast  was  set 

His  mirror,  with  full  &oe  borrowing  her  li|^t 

From  him,  fior  other  lights  she  neettod  none 

In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 

Till  night;  tliea  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shiaai^ 

KeToWd  on  heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 

With  thouMud  lesser  UghU  diTkiual  holds, 

With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  sftpeaiM 

Spangling  the  hemisphere 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  so 
concise  in  his  description  of  the  six  days'  worka, 
as  to  comprehend  Uiem  witliin  the  bounds  of 
an  episode,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  Mrt-icular,  at 
to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still 
more  remarkable  in  liis  account  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to  our 
view  the  whole  animal  creation,  from  the  reptile 
to  the  behemoth.  As  the  lion  and  the  leviathan 
are  two  of  tlie  noblest  productions  in  the  world 
of  living  creatures,  the  reader  will  find  a  most 
exquisite  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  account  which 
our  author  gives  us  of  them.  The  sixth  day 
concludes  with  the  formation  of  man,  upon  whica 
tlie  an^l  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  the 
battle  in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  hie  obe- 
dience, which  was  the  principal  design  of  thii 
his  visit. 

The  poet  afterward  r«>re8ent8  the  M esaiah  re* 
turning  into  heaven,  and  taking  a  survey  of  hia 
great  work.  There  is  something  inezpresaiUj 
sublime  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  where  the 
author  describes  Uiat  great  period  of  time,  filled 
with  so  many  glorious  cireunistauces  ;  when  the 
heavens  and  earth  were  finished  ;  when  the  Mes- 
siah ascended  up  in  triumph  through  the  ever- 
lasting gates ;  when  he  looked  down  with  pleaanrs 
upon  his  new  creation  ;  when  every  part  of  natavB 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  its  existence,  wuen  the  nom- 
ing-stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  Bona  of  Go4 
shouted  for  joy. 

80  eT*n  and  mom  aooompUsh'd  ths  ilzth  dsj: 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  retnm'd. 
Up  to  the  heaTon  of  hcarens,  his  hi^  abodei 
Thence  to  behold  his  new  created  world 
Th'  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  show*d 
In  prospect  tmai  his  throne,  how  good,  how  Ubt, 
Answering  his  great  Idea.    Up  he  rode, 
FOIlow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
8ymphonk)Us  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tnnV 
Angelic  harmonies:  the  earth,  the  mr 
Resounded  (thou  rememberest,  fbr  thou  haard'a^ 
The  heavens  and  all  the  oonstellatlona  rung. 
The  planets  in  their  station  litf  ning  stood. 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  JuUlant. 
**Open,  ye  OTerUuitlng  gates  I"  thej  sun^ 
"O^n,  ye  hosTens,  your  llTlng  doors  t  Mi  la 
The  great  Creator  teom  his  won  retorald 
Magnifloent,  his  six  days'  work— a  world.* 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the  czeetioBw 
without  mentioning  a  poem  whicn  has  lately  1^ 
peared  under  that  title.*  The  work  was  under- 
taken with  so  good  an  intention,  and  is  executed 
with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  noUi 
productions  in  our  English  verse.  The  xeedoK 
cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of  f^ilo- 
sophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of  poeCiy» 
and  to  see  so  great  a  strength  of  reason  amid  ae 
beautiful  a  reoiindRncy  of  the  imagination.  The 
author  has  shown  us  that  design  in  all  the  works 
of  nature  which  necessarily  leads  us  to  tJbe  know- 
ledge of  tho  first  cause,    in  short,  he  luu  Uiat" 


*  Creation,  a  philoscmbical  poem;  demonatr^mg^Qis 
enoe  and  prorklenoe  of  Uod. 


BladKmore,  Knt  M.  D., 
In  limdiiwii 


In  seven  booksL  By8bUobM| 
and  Mlow  oTtha  oolkga  sTplfili 
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^ Ji  Mid  iueantMUbla  initancM, 

thkt  divina  wjtdom  whieh  the  (on  of  Sinch  has 
■o  lublj  kucribed  to  llie  Biiprema  Being  in  bis 
fomBtiiin  o[  the  worid,  when  he  lelLa  ui,  thkt 
"  He  eie»Ud  b«r,  he  uw  her,  and  oumbered  her, 
awl  p«uied  h«r  out  upon  all  hie  works.'V-L. 
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I  r*u  it  to  be  the  highrat  inetuiee  of  ■  ooble 
mind,  le  bemr  great  quuities  without  diecoTeriiig 
in  ■.  inan'a  behsTior  uij-  coiiBciouiDeW  that  be  ' ' 
to  the  rest  at  the  vortd.  Or.  to  eaj  __ 
»,  it  ii  the  duty  o[  a  great  pi-nan  io  U> 
oemaan  himgelf.  as  that  whatever  enduwment*  he 
maj  have,  he  may  appcHr  to  value  himtclf  upon 
no  qaiilitieii  but  Bucli  an  any  man  may  arrive  at. 
Ha  ouglit  to  think  no  man  valuable  but  for  his 
public  ipirit,  justice,  and  intej^itj :  aud  all  other 
cndowroenlJ!  to  be  eatcemed  only  aa  Ihey  co"~~' 


n  Prim 


buta  to  the  exerting  thoiie 

it  he  is  wise  or  valiuiit.  kiiowa  it  ii  of  no  coneid- 

cfBtiou  to  other  men  that  he  is  ao,  but  a*  he  em- 

ejt  thuw  high  lalentB  for  their  uae  aud  service, 
who  affecta  the  applauses  and  addrcoaes  of  a 
multitude,  or  assunKa  to  hiiuxclf  a  pre-eniliieiice 
Dpoa  any  other  considention,  must  cuon  turn  ad- 
■aintiun  into  eoiiteinpt.  It  is  certain  that  thvre 
•an  be  QQ  merit  in  any  maji  who  in  not  conaciuus 
of  it ;  but  the  tenite  that  it  is  valuable  only  ac- 
cording to  the  appiiealion  of  it,  makes  thai  sufw- 
riorily  amiable,  which  would  otherwise  be  iii- 
TidiouR.  In  this  Light  it  is  connidered  as  a  tiling 
■Q  wh-ch  every  man  beara  a  share.  It  auiicjteii 
the    idias   of    dignity,    powi 


iiid   familial 


iriowtT 


|Kiaae«M>r  of 

to  him  an!  ualurally  iocitcd  to  indulge 

In  beholding  the  pemoti,  biliavliir,   feaiure,  aim 

shape  of  him  in  whiise  rliaracler,  perhaps,  each 

~~n  had  foriuud  aouietkiiijf  in  coniDiou  vitli  him- 


Btir 


■e  the  ei 


iriusity  10  Uehutd  a  man  ur 
ave  Lad  many  letters  from 
all  parts  of  this  kingdoni,  that  requcat  1  would 
give  them  an  exact  account  of  the  stature,  the 
mien,  tlie  aspect  of  the  prince  who  lately  viiiiled 
England,  and  has  June  such  wonders  for  the  lib- 
erty of  Kuni|)e.  It  would  piiiiUi  the  mustcurioua 
Io  lorin  to  himself  tJie  sort  of  man  my  soveral 
onreKpoudeuta  expect  to  hear  of  by  the  action 
Mentioned,  when  lliey  desire  a  duscrjptiun  of  liiin. 
Tkvre  ia  alwaya  sumething  that  concerns  them- 
•alrai,  and  urowing  out  of  iheir  own  circum- 
■UnceH,  ill  all  tlieir  iiiquiiies.  A  friend  of  mine 
Ja  TaJea  beM»elica  uic  I0  be  very  exact  in  my  ar- 
•aunt  of  lliat  wonderful  niau,  who  hod  marched 
n  arroT  and  oil  its  baggage  over  the  Alpa ;  and 
If  pmuifale,  til  learn  ntieUier  the  peaaaiit  who 
■bowed  hiiu  the  way,  and  is  drawn  in  the  map,  Lo 
Jat  living.      A  getilleniau  from   lite  ~"  '"  ~"" 


la  work  according 
■•d  circuninlancaa  ;  but  all  pay  a  mipect. 
Vith  aJuirBtion,  to  thU  illuHlnona  eharac 


several  odueations 


ijus 


I  Eugene.' 


.    know  that  I  har« 
a  Spectator  aa  not  to  haT« 

■■  -     Id  bo  very  difficult, 
a  every  etpeclation 

n  that  head; 


of  those  who  have  a 
nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  find  Words  Ic 
know  what  an  artful  glance  there  is  in  his  coun- 
tenanee  who  surprised  Cremona;  bow  daring  h* 
appears  who  forced  the  trenches  <^  Turin  ;  but  in 
general  I  can  say  that  he  who  beholds  him  will 
easily  expect  from  him  anything  that  is  to  be  Im- 
agined  or  executed,  by  Uie  wit  or  force  of  man. 

^^         •_._: .    _ _. 


.e  pnnc 


is  of  tliat  stature  which  makes  a  in 


Bsily  become   all  parts   of   exercise ; 

to  be  graceftil  on  oecaaionR  of  slato  at 
adapted  for  agility  ai 
erect  and  composed :  fa 


height 

ceremony, 

dispatch  -.  hi^  aspect 


tye  lively  and  thoughtful,  yet  rather  vigilant  than 
iparkling  ;  his  action  and  address  the  most  eaay 
imaginable,  and  his  behavior  in  an  assembly  pe- 
culiarly graceful  in  a  certain  art  of  mixing  insetH 
sibly  witii  the  rest  aud  becoming  one  of  tiM 
company,  instead  of  receiving  the  courtship  of  it. 
The  shape  of  his  person  and  composure  of  hla 
limbs,  are  remarkably  exact  and  besntiful.  Tbera 
is  in  his  looks  sometliiti^  sublime,  which  doea 
not  seem  to  arise  from  bis  quality  or  character, 
but  the  innate  disposition  of  hia  mind.  It  il  ap- 
parent that  he  suffers  the  presence  of  much  com- 
pany, instead  of  taking  delight  in  it ;  and  he  ^K 
peared  in  public,  while  with  us,  rather  to  retuitt 
good-will,  or  satisfy  curiosity,  than  to  gratilV  anj 
taste  he  himself  had  of  being  popular.  As  hia 
thoughts  are  never  tumultuous  in  danger,  they 
are  aH  little  discomposed  on  occasions  of  pomp 
and  magnificence.  A  great  soul  is  affected,  in 
citlier  case,  no  farther  than   in  considering  the 

froperest  methods  to  extricate  itself  from  them. 
f  this  hero  has  the  strong  incentive*  to  uncom- 
mon enterprises  tliat  were  remnrkable  in  Alex- 
ander, lie  proHecutes  and  enjoys  tlie  feme  of  them 
with  the  justness,  propriety,  and  good  sense  of 
Cesar.  It  is  easy  to  observe  in  bim  a  mind 
as  capable  of  being  entertained  with  contem- 
plation as  enterprise  ;  a  mind  ready  for  great  eX' 
ploita.  but  not  impatient  fur  occasions  to  exert 
itnelf.  1'he  prince  has  wisdiim,  and  valur  in  aa 
high  perfection  as  man  can  enjoy  it ;  which  noble 
faculties,  in  conjunction,  bauinh  alt  vain  glulj, 
ostentation,  ambition,  and  all  other  vices  which 
might  itilrude  upon  his  niind.lo  make  it  unequal. 
These  babits  aiid  qualities  of  soul  and  body,  ren- 
der tills  personage  so  extraordinary,  tliat  he  ap- 
pears to  have  uoiniug  in  him  but  what  every  man 
sliould  have  in  him,  the  exertlun  of  his  very  self, 
abstrarted  from  Ibe  c i re um  stances  in  which  for- 
tnnv  has  placed  him.  Thus,  were  you  to  sea 
Prince  Eugene,  and  were  told  he  was  a  private 
gentleman,  yon  would  say  he  is  a  man  of  niodesty 
and  merit.  Sliould  you  be  told  that  was  Prince 
Eugene,  he  would  be  diminished  no  otherwise, 
tliau  that  part  of  your  distant  admiration  would 
turn  lulo  a  funlliar  cood-wlll. 

Thi*  I  tliought  m  to  entirtain  my  reader  with, 
couceming  a  hero  who  never  was  equaled  but  by 
one  man  ;t  over  whom  also  he  has  thi*  advan- 
tage, that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  maaifoat 
an  OHteem  for  him  in  his  adversity. — T. 


tn*  Dvk*  sf  HarllnnM^  wbo  wi 
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-K«Toe«to  nIaMt,  miMtanKin*  ttmonm 
Vow.  Kn^  i,  906. 


BttTimf  your  eonzags  and  dimln  jrom  laair. 


Hating,  to  oblige  mv  correftpondent  Physibu- 
los,  priDted  his  letter  last  Friday,  in  relation  to 
the  new  epilogue,  he  cannot  take  it  ainisa  if  I  now 
publish  another,  which  I  have  just  receiTcd  from 
a  gentleman  who  does  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
aanlimenta  upon  that  matter. 

"Sia, 

"  I  am  amaied  to  find  an  epilogue  attacked  in 
your  last  Friday's  paper,  which  has  been  so  gen- 
•rally  applauded  by  the  town,  and  received  such 
honors  as  were  never  before  given  to  any  in  an 
Knglish  theater. 

**  The  audience  would  not  permit  Mrs.  Oldfield 
to  go  off  the  stage  the  first  night  till  she  had  re- 
peated it  twice;  the  second  night  the  noise  of 
muoret  was  as  loud  as  before,  and  she  was  again 
obliged  to  speak  it  twice  ;  the  third  ui^ht  it  was 
atill  called  tor  a  second  time  ;  and,  in  snort,  con- 
trary to  all  other  epilogues,  which  are  dropped 
after  Uie  third  representation  of  the  play,  thid  nas 
already  been  repeated  nine  tiroes. 

"  I  must  own,  I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find 
this  censure  in  opposition  to  the  whole  town,  in  a 
paper  which  has  Deen  hitherto  famous  for  the  caii- 
oor  of  its  criticisms. 

"I  can  by  no  means  allow  your  melancholy 
correspondent,  that  the  new  epilogue  is  unnatural 
oecauae  it  is  eay.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  learned, 
1  could  tell  him  that  the  prologue  and  epilogue 
were  real  parts  of  the  ancient  tragedy ;  but  every 
one  knows,  that,  on  the  British  stage,  they  are 
aiatinct  performances  by  themselves,  piocesteu- 
urely  detached  from  the  play,  and  no  way  essen- 
tial to  it. 

"  The  moment  the  play  ends.  Mrs.  Oldfield  is  no 
more  Andromache,  but  Mrs.  Oldfield  ;  and  though 
(he  poet  had  left  Andromache  stone-dead  upon 
he  stage,  as  your  ingenious  correspondent  phrases 
It,  Mrs.  Oldfield  might  still  have  spoken  a  merry 
epilogue.  We  have  an  instance  or  this  in  a  tra- 
i^y  where  there  is  not  only  a  death,  but  a 
martyrdom.  St.  Catharine  was  there  personated 
oy  Nell  Gwynne ;  she  lies  stone  dead  upon  the 
atage,  but,  upon  those  gentlemen's  offering  to 
vemove  her  body,  whose  t)U8iness  it  is  to  carry 
off  the  slain  in  our  English  tragedies,  she  breaks 
out  into  that  abrupt  beginning,  of  what  was  very 
.vdicrous,  but  at  the  same  time  thought  a  very 
good  epilogue : 

Hold  I  u«  jon  nuwl?  you  dama*cl  confbuDded  dog 
I  am  to  rise  and  *peak  the  eitUogue. 

"This  diverting  manner  was  always  practiced 
by  Mr.  Dryden,  who,  if  he  was  not  the  best 
writer  of  tragedies  in  his  time,  was  allowed  by 
•very  one  to  have  the  happiest  turn  for  a  prologue 
or  an  epilogue.  The  epilogues  to  Cleorocnes, 
Don  Sebastian,  The  Duke  of  Guise,  Aurcn»:cbe, 
and  Love  Triumphant,  are  all  precedents  of  this 
nature. 

"  I  might  fiirther  justify  this  practice  by  that 
excellent  epilogue  which  was  spoKen,  a  few  years 
■inoe,  after  the  tragedy  of  Phindra  and  Hippoly- 
^  ;*  with  a  great  many  others,  in  which  tne 


^  A  trsfedy  bj  Ifr.  Edmnnd  NetO,  known  hj  the  name  of 
Smith,  8TO.  1707.  Addiraa  vroto  a  prologue  to  this  play 
when  Italian  open«  wore  In  rogue,  to  rally  the  Tltated  taste 
•f  the  town  in  preftrring  aoond  to  mnae.  Prior  wrote  the 
•gflogna  iwre  mantloiwd. 


anthon  have  eqdeerored  to  make  the  ftadlenee 
merry.  If  thev  have  not  all  aneoeeded  so  well  aa 
the  writer  of  tnis,  thej  have  however  ahown  that 
it  was  not  for  want  of  good-will. 

"  I  must  further  obeerre  that  the  gayety  of  it 
may  be  still  the  more  proper,  aa  it  is  at  the  end 
of  a  French  play ;  since  every  one  knows  that  na- 
tion, who  arc  ^nerally  esteemed  to  have  as  polite 
a  taste  as  any  in  Europe,  always  close  their  tragic 
entertainroenta  with  what  they  call  a  petite  piece, 
which  is  purposely  designed  to  raise  mirth,  and 
send  awav  the  audience  well  pleased.  The  same 
person  who  has  supported  the  chief  character  in 
the  tragedy  very  often  plavs  the  principal  part  in 
the  petite  piece;  so  that  1  have  myself  seen,  at 
Paris,  Orestes  and  Lubin  acted  the  same  night  by 
the  same  man. 

"  Tragi -comedy,  indeed,  you  have  yourself,  in  a 
former  speculation,  found  fault  with  very  justly, 
because  it  breaks  the  tide  of  the  passions  while 
they  are  yet  flowing ;  but  this  is  noUiinff  at  all  to 
the  present  case,  where  they  have  had  already 
their  full  course. 

"As  the  new  epilogue  is  written  conformablT 
to  the  practice  of  our  best  poets,  so  it  is  not  audi 
a  one,  which,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  aaya  in 
his  Rehearsal,  might  serve  for  any  other  plav; 
but  wholly  rises  out  of  the  occurrenoca  of  tne 
piece  it  was  composed  for. 

"  The  only  reason  your  mournful  correspondent 
^ives  a^inst  the  facetious  epilogue,  as  hecalU  i^ 
IS,  that  ne  has  a  mind  to  go  nome  melancholy.  I 
wish  the  gentleman  may  not  be  more  grave  than 
wise.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I  think 
it  very  sufficient  to  have  the  an^^ish  of  a  fictitioiis 
piece  remain  upon  me  while  it  is  representing; 
but  I  love  to  be  sent  home  to  bed  in  a  good  hnmor. 
If  Physibulus  is,  however,  resolved  to  be  ineon- 
solable,  and  not  to  have  his  tears  dried  np,  he 
need  only  continue  his  old  custom,  and,  when  be 
has  had  his  half-crown's  worth  of  aorrow,  ^nk 
out  before  the  epilogue  begins. 

"It  is  pleasant  enougn  to  hear  this  tragical 
genius  complaining:  of  the  great  mischief  Andro- 
mache had  done  him.  What  was  tliat?  Why,  she 
made  him  laugh.  The  poor  gentleman 'a  suffer* 
ings  pat  me  in  mind  of  Harlequin's  case,  who 
was  tickled  to  death.  He  tells  us  soon  aOer, 
through  a  small  mistake  of  sorrow  for  rage,  that 
during  the  whole  action  he  was  so  very  sorry  that 
he  thinks  he  could  have  attacked  half  a  score  of  the 
fiercest  Mohocks  in  the  excess  of  his  grief.  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  it  as  ahappf  accident,  that  a  man 
who  is  so  bloody-minded  in  liis  affliction  was  di- 
verted from  this  fit  of  outrageous  melancholy.  The 
valor  of  this  gentleman  in  his  distress  bnnga  te 
one's  memory  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Coante- 
nance,  who  lays  about  him  at  such  an  unroereifnl 
rate  in  an  old  romance.  I  shall  readily  grant  him 
that  his  soul,  as  he  himself  sajra,  would  have 
made  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  had  it  quitted  the 
body,  and  descended  to  the  poetical  ahadee,  in 
such  an  encounter. 

"As  to  his  conceit  of  tackin?  a  tragic  head  with 
a  comic  tail,  in  order  to  refresh  the  audience,  it  is 
such  a  piece  of  jargon,  that  I  don't  know  what  te 
make  of  it. 

"  The  elegant  writ43r  makes  a  veiy  andden  tran- 
sition fh>m  the  play-house  to  the  chureh,  and  fkom 
thence  to  the  gallows. 

"As  for  what  relates  to  the  chnreh.  he  ia  of  opi- 
nion that  tlie  epilogues  have  given  occasion  te 
those  merry  jigs  from  the  organ-loft,  which  have 
dissipated  those  ^ood  thouffhta  and  dispoaitioM 
he  has  found  in  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  peV| 
upon  the  singing  of  two  staves  colled  out  hf  thf 
judicious  ana  diligent  clerk. 


THE  8PE0TAT0B. 


"H»  fMclM*  111*  Mst  thfiught  from  Tybum;  sud 
■eeia*  very  appruhen«ive  IvM  i.licre  aliuuld  hapuiii 
Uij  iDiioralidua  iu  tlu:  Iray;uJira  uf  bin  Triciul  Faul 

'•  in  Uie  meantime.  Sir.  tliia  gloomy  writer,  irbo 
it  fo  luigliLily  icaiidallud  at  a  gay  epiloeue  tltKi 
k  Kriuu«  play.  Bpealii'ii;  uf  the  faw  of  tnciBe  un- 
luppy  wretcDiM  irliu  art  coiulutDiied  to  Buffer  an 

£i>niiiiiouH  death  by  tlic  juHtice  uf  our  lawn,  eu- 
Tora  tu   uiaku  tliu  reader  iiusrry  oii  no  iinprupcr 
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Aatvgard  to  decency  ia  a  great  rale  of  life  in 
MMral,  but  more  CHpecially  to  be  oau>iulted  by 
Uw  female  world.  I  Cannot  OTerlook  the  fulloviui; 
Uttw,  which  dBHcriben  au  egregiouii  offuiider. 


ivht,  die  atniahle  gric 
II  her  husband,  it  tJir 


,fi  great  de- 
n  for  tlie  abnunce 
a  grt'nt  deal  of 

from  the  cifcumHtancds  of  my  oirn  life, 
toldier,  aiiil  uipect  erury  dny  to  receiie  oraent. 
which  wilL  oblige  me  to  leave  behind  ine  a  wifo 
that  ia  Tery  dear  U>  tuc.  and  that  very  denervedly, 
8h*  ia  at  present,  I  am  sure,  no  war  bulow  ynur 
'  ■"    "    '  ■"  ■ "  but  I  nee  the  be- 


AMeria  fur  c<mjugal  affection: 


vumeu  DO  little  suited  to  (he  ci 


ice  wherein  my  wife  and  1  Hhall 

6  with  a  raluctancu.  I  nuvur  kui'w  before,  i 
iluly.  Whut  puis  me  to  fn-wiiC 
iple  of  a  jouug  lady,  wboxe  Blory 


yoa  ahall  hat  ^  , 

Uoaiua,  an  oRicer  of  good  rank  iu  her  Uajesty's 
KfTice,  liapneued.  in  a  certain  part  of  Eu^land, 
to  be  bniuglit  to  a  ^iintty  geul] email 'x  huuHe, 
where  he  wa4  rcceive<l  wiih  that  loore  than  ordi- 
nary welcome  wiih  wliicli  men  of  duinc-»tii;  livtin 
Mlerlain  auch  few  mildiun  whom  a  military  life, 
ftam  the  variuty  uf  adventures.  baH  not  rendered 
WTbearingi  but  humane,  ea<|y,  and  agreeable. 
Hortenaiiu  atayed  here  name  tiiua,  and  had  easy 
aaeeaa  at  all  huun,  as  well  as  unHvoidnblo  conver- 
■Btion  at  MUM  parts  of  tbo  day,  wiih  the  bvantiful 
Bflraoa,  the  gentleman '»  daughter.  Penple  who 
tire  ill  the  ciliuM  are  wonderfully  Htruck  with  every 
liltlo  «juiitry  alwdo  ihey  aee  when  they  take  Ihe 
•iriand  it  is  natural  tu  fancv  they  conlU  live  in 
■rary  neat  cottage  (by  whicli  they  pasH)  niucti 
kappim  than  in  tliuir  pniH'tit  cin;uni8taiir<'H.  Tlie 
birbuleut  way  of  Jifii  wiiich  UorlviiniuH  was  UMtl 
to  nude  him  refluct  with  much  Kalinfiuition  on  all 
lb*  •tl*aQl«i;eH  of  a  HWevt  rutreat  one  diiy;  atid 
<'ill  think  it  not  imprubalite 


WnJKllKt  rent,  you  will  tl 
mi^t  enter  into  hiHtl>o> 
iSrlvaiia  would  connumii 


iglil.lhnt 


lebappiUEXH.  The 
woria  ia  so  debauched  wiih  mean  coniiili-ratinnK, 
that  HorteuHiua  knew  it  would  be  rooeived  aH  an 
aet  of  geucroiiiiy,  if  he  a^ked  for  a  woman  of  the 
fcighiaT  merit,  without  furUior  quextio'i"-  "f  ■ 
pMBDt  who  had  Dolhine  tu  ^"  ~    '  - 

Clificalioua.    The  wedding 
UHhtl't   kouae.     When    Ili«    <>■•    U'er,    ine 

ftMfoU  httitMod  did  nut  propottiun  hia  proTiaiun 


thougli  »' 
IhoreTure 


fur  her  to  l}ie  circnmatancea  of  her  fortune,  bnt 
conitidered  hia  wife  aa  hia  darling,  hia  prid^ 
and  his  vanity  ;  or,  rather,  tJiat  it  waa  iu  the  «o> 
man  he  had  chosen  that  a  man  of  sense  cau14 
show  pride  or  vanity  with  an  ezcuae,  and  theM> 
fore  adorned  her  with  rich  habita  and  valuable 

{'  iwels.  He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  admoniah 
er,  that  ha  did  bis  very  utmost  in  this;  that  it 
was  an  oatsntation  he  could  nut  be  guilty  of  but 
to  a  woman  lie  had  so  much  pleaanre  in,  deairing 
her  to  consider  it  as  such;  and  baovad  of  her  ajaa 
to  tike  these  matters  rightly  and  believe  the  gema. 
the  gowns,  the  lacos,  would  still  become  her  betta, 
if  her  air  and  bvbavior  was  such,  that  it  raighk 
appear  she  dressed  thus  rather  in  compliance  ta 
his  humor  that  way,  than  out  of  any  value  iha 
herself  had  fur  the  lri£ea.  To  tbia  leaaon,  toit 
hard  for  a  woman.  Hurtrasius  added,  that  ah* 
must  be  sutc  to  stay  with  her  friends  iu  tha 
country  till  bis  return.  As  soon  aa  Uortenaiol 
departed,  Sylvana  saw.  in  her  looking-glasa,  that 
tile  love  he  coiiceivfd  fur  her  was.wbolly  owing 
to  the  accident  of  seeing  her;  and  she  was  con- 
vinced it  waa  only  her  misfortune  the  reat  of  man- 
kind had  nob  beheld  her,  or  men  of  much  greater 
quality  and  merit  had  contended  for  on«  so  fen- 
tl,  though  bred  in  obscurity;  ao  very  witty, 
ever  acqiiaintedwilh  court  ortown.  Sha 
resolved  not  to  hide  so  much  eicullenca 
from  the  world :  but,  without  any  regard  to  tha 
absence  of  Ihe  most  gi^nernus  man  luive,  she  ia 
uow  the  gayest  lady  about  this  lown,  and  has  shut 
out  the  thoughts  nf  her  husbaud,  by  a  constant 
ntiiiue  of  the  vaiuest  young  fellows  this  age  haa 
produced;  to  entertain  whom  ahe  squanders  awaj 
all  Hortensius  is  able  lo  support  bar  with,  though 
that  supply  is  purchased  with  no  leas  iH&eaUj 
than  Uie  hnaard  of  life." 

"Vow,  lit.  Spectator,  would  it  not  be  a  work 
becoming  your  office,  to  treat  this  criminal  as  sba 
deserves!  You  should  give  it  the  severesl  reflec- 
tions you  can.  You  should  tell  women  lliat  they 
are  mure  accountable  fur  behavior  in  nhsence,  than 
after  death.  The  dead  are  not  dishonored  t^' 
,  the  living  may  return,  and  be  laugh- 
ed at  b^  empty  fnps,  who  will  not  fail  Ui  turn 
into  ridicule  iha  giiod  man, 
able  aa  to  be  atill  alive,  and 
company. 

"lam.  Sir. 
"Y'our  most  obedient,  humble  Servant-" 

AU  strictness  of  behavior  is  so  unmercifully 
laughed  at  in  our  age.  that  the  other  much  worM 
extreme  is  the  more  common  fully.  But  let  anj 
woman  consider,  which  of  the  two  uffiinses  a  baa- 
band  would  the  more  easily  fursive,  tlial  of  being 
less  entertaining  than    slie   cnuld  to  please  oom- 

y,  or  raising  the  desires  uf  the  whole  room  la 

diHadvantngc,  and  she  will  eiuily  be  able  to 

II  her  coiiducL     We  have  indeed  carried  wo- 

I'a  cbarnclers  too  much  into  public  life,  and 

shall  see  them  now-a-daya  affrct  a  sort  of 

e:  but  I  cannot  help  veuturine  tu  disublin 

iJiem   fur   their  service,  by  telling  fliem,  that  (£« 

.inrut  of  a  woman's  character  is  contained  in  do- 

estic  life;   she  is  blai liable  or  praiseworthy  ae- 

irding  aa  her  carria^'o  affecta  ihe  house  (tf  her 

father  or  husband.  AU  she  has  to  du  in  lliia  world 

is  contained  within   Ihe  duties  nf  a  dau^^tar,  • 

slater,  a  wife,  and  a  mother.    AU  these  may  ba 

well  pcrfonued,  though  a  lady  should  not  be  llM 

very  finest  woman  at  an  opera  or  an  assembly. 

They  are  likewise  consistent  with  amodBralasbm 

of  wit,  a  plain   drosa,  and  a  inodeat  a~ 

when  the  very  brsina  of  the  sot 

tbay  plaea  liiair  ambition  on  eircua 


e  and  spoil  good 


•  turned,  and 
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In  \a  excel  is  no  addition  to  Trhat  ia  troly  com- 
mendable; where  can  this  end,  but.  as  it  frequently 
does,  in  their  placing  all  their  industry,  pleasure, 
and  ambition,  on  thiiiss  wich  will  naturally  make 
the  gratifications  of  life  last,  at  best,  no  looeer 
than  youth  and  good  fortune?    When  wo  consider 
the  least  ill  consequence,  it  can  be  no  less  than 
looking  on  their  own  condition,  as  ^ears  advance, 
with  a  disrelish  of  life,  and  falling  into  contempt 
of  their  own  persons,  or  being  the  derision  of  i 
othcre.    But  when  they  considered  themseWes  as  j 
they  ought,  no  other  than  an  additional  part  of  | 
the  species  (for  their  own  happiness  and  comfort,  i 
aa  well  as  that  of  those  for  wliom  they  were  bom), 
their  ambition  to  excel  will  be  directed  accord- 
ingly; and  they  will  in  no  part  of  their  lives  want 
opportunities  of  being  shining  ornaments  to  their 
iktoera,  husbands,  brothers,  or  children. — ^T. 
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•Emt,  et  illino 


Huo  Tenit  hlne  Ulur,  •!  quonlibet  oceopai  aitui 
l^>lrituii;  icqiM  feria  humtn*  In  corpon  trftncit, 
Inqoe  fcnui  nowter  Ovio,  Metam.  xt,  166. 


-All  thlnzs  an  but  alter'd ;  nothing  dies; 


Ami  bcre  and  Uicre  th*  unbodied  tplrii  flMe, 
9y  time,  or  fMtw,  or  ilckneai  dii|iOMeM'd, 
And  lodgM,  whers  it  li|{bta,  bi  mmn  or  baaat. 

DSTDKH. 

Wiu.  HoNVTCOMB,  who  lores  to  show  upon  oc- 
casion all  the  little  learning  be  has  picked  up, 
told  ut  yesterday  at  the  club,  that  he  thought  there 
might  be  a  great  deal  said  for  the  traiiKmigratiou 
of  souls;  and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world 
believed  in  that  doctrine  to  this  day.  "Sir  Paul 
Rycnut."  says  he,  "gives  us  an  account  of  several 
well-di«(po8(>d  Maliometaiis  that  purchase  the  free- 
dom of  any  little  bird  they  see  confined  to  a  cage, 
and  think  they  merit  as  much  by  it  as  we  should 
do  here  by  ranHuming  any  of  our  countrymen 
from  tlieir  captivity  at  Algiers.  Tou  must  know," 
Mys  Will,  "the  reason  is,  because  they  consider 
every  animal  as  a  brother  or  sister  in  disguiHc: 
and  therefore  think  themselves  obliged  to  extend 
their  charity  to  them  though  under  such  mean 
cireumstanccH.  They'll  tell*  you,"  says  Will, 
"that  the  8oul  of  a  man,  wnen  he  dies,  im- 
mediately pusses  into  the  body  of  anotlicr  man,  or 
of  some  brute,  which  he  resembled  in  his  humor, 
or  his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us." 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  of 
loaming  would  end  in,  Will  told  us,  that  "Jack 
Freelove,  who  was  a  fellow  of  whim,  made  love 
to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw  away  all  their 
fondness  on  parrots,  monkeys,  and  lap-doffs. 
Upon  going  to  pay  her  a  visit  one  morning,  ne 
wrote  a  very  pretty  epistle  upon  this  hint.  Jack/' 
aays  he,  "  was  conducted  into  the  parlor,  where 
he  divert{>d  himself  for  some  time  with  her  favor- 
ite rooiik(*y,  which  was  chained  in  one  of  the 
windows:  till  at  length  observing  a  pen  and  ink 
lie  by  him,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
mistnMw  in  the  person  of  the  monkey ;  and,  upon 
her  not  coming  down  so  soon  as  he  expected,  left 
it  in  the  window,  and  went  about  his  business. 

"  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlor, 
and  seeing  ner  monkey  look  upon  a  paper  with 
great  earnestness,  took  it  up.  and  to  this  day  is  in 
tome  doubt,"  says  Will,  "whether  it  was  written 
bj  Jack  or  the  monkey." 

"Madam, 

"Not  haying  the  rift  of  speech.  I  hare  a  long 
time  waited  in  vain  for  an  ojpportunity  of  making 
myielf  known  to  yoa:  and  having  at  preaeut  the 


conveniences  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  by  me,  I 
gladly  take  the  occasion  of  giving  yuu  my  history 
m  writing,  which  I  could  not  do  by  word  of  mouth. 
You  must  know.  Madam,  that  uibout  a  thonsand 
years  ago  I  was  an  Indian  brachman.  and  vened 
in  all  those  mysterious  secrets  which  your  Euro- 
pean philosopher,  called  Pythagoras,  is  said  to 
have  learned  from  our  frateniity.  1  had  so  ingra- 
tiated myself  by  my  great  akill  in  the  ooeult 
sciences,  with  a  demon  whom  I  conversed  with, 
tliat  he  promised  to  grant  me  whatever  I  should 
ask  of  him.    I  desir^  that  my  soul  might  never 

{>ass  into  the  body  of  a  brute  creature ;  but  this, 
le  told  me,  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  ma.  I 
tlien  begged  that,  into  whatever  creature  I  should 
chance  to  transmigrate,  I  might  still  retain  my 
memory,  and  be  conscious  that  1  was  the  same 
person  who  lived  in  different  animals.  This,  ho 
told  me.  was  within  his  power,  and  accordingiy 
promised,  on  the  word  of  a  demon,  that  he  would 

f'rant  me  what  I  desired.  From  that  time  forth  I 
ived  so  very  unblamobly,  that  I  waa  made  prasi- 
dent  of  a  collee^e  of  brachmans,  an  office  which  I 
discharged  witJi  great  integrity  till  the  day  of  my 
death. 

"  1  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human  body, 
and  acted  my  part  so  well  in  it,  that  I  beeama 
first  minister  to  a  prince  who  reiirued  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  1  hejne  lived  in  maX  honor 
for  several  yeare,  but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  inno- 
cence of  the  brachman,  being  obliged  to  rifle  and 
oppress  the  people  to  enrich  my  sovereign  ;  till  al 
length  I  became  so  odious,  that  my  master,  to  r^ 
cover  his  credit  with  his  subjects,  shot  me  through 
tlie  heart  with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  one  day  addraae- 
ing  myself  to  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

"  Upon  my  next  remove,  I  found  myaelf  in  the 
woods  under  the  shape  of  a  jackal,  ana  soon  lilted 
myself  in  the  service  of  a  lion.  1  used  to  yelp 
near  his  den  about  midnight,  which  waa  his  time 
of  rousing  and  seeking  alter  his  prey.  He  alwaya 
followed  me  in  the  rear,  and  when  I  had  ran 
down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat,  or  a  hare,  aftar  he 
had  feasted  very  plentifully  upon  it  himself,  would 
now  and  then  throw  mo  a  bone  that  waa  but  half- 
picked,  for  my  encouragement;  but  upon  my 
being  unsuccessful  in  two  or  three  chases,  he  gave 
me  such  a  confounded  gripe  in  his  auger,  that  I 
died  of  it. 

"In  my  next  transmigration  I  waa  again  tet 
upon  two  legs,  and  became  an  Indian  taz-f^ttheren 
but  having  been  guilty  of  great  extravagances,  and 
being  married  to  an  expensive  jade  of  a  wife,  I  ran 
HO  cursedly  into  debt,  tliat  I  duret  not  abow  my 
head.  1  could  no  sooner  step  out  of  my  hooae 
but  I  was  arrested  by  somebouy  or  other  tnat  laf 
in  wait  for  me.  As  I  ventured  abroad  one  night 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  was  taken  up  and 
hurried  into  a  dungeon,  where  I  died  a  few  montfae 
after. 

"  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flyinjg-fish,  and 
in  that  state  led  a  most  melancholy  life  for  the 
space  of  six  years.  Several  fishes  of  prey JMil^ 
sued  me  when  I  was  in  the  water;  and  if  i  be* 
took  myself  to  my  wings,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  I 
had  a  fiock  of  birds  aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one 
day  flying  amidst  a  fleet  of  English  ahipe,  I  ol^ 
served  a  huge  sea-gull  whetting  his  bill,  and 
hovering  just  over  my  head :  upon  my  dippinff 
into  the  water  to  avoid  him,  I  fell  into  the  mouu 
of  a  monstrous  shark,  that  swidlowcd  me  down 
in  an  instant. 

**  I  was  some  years  afterward,  to  my  great  aoi^ 
prise,  an  eminent  banker  in  Lombard-street;  and 
remembering  how  I  had  formerly  suffered  for  wnni 
of  money,  tecame  so  very  sordid  and  avarieioo^ 
that  the  whole  town  cried  ahame  of  me.    I 
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mltanhle  tittle  oM  ttilow  to  look  nponi  Tor  1  bad 
in  K  tnMliier  aUrvFil  myMlT,  and  was  nolhiug  but 
^iu  and  bout!  when  1  died. 

"1   vaa   afturward  vptv  irmch   troubled    and 
'  "o  find  myself  dwindled  into  au  emmet. 


otfaer  I  nii((fat  be  reduced  to  a  mite,  if  I  did  not 
mend  niy  m.iiinera.  I  thercrore  applied  niyHeir 
vilh  great  dilif^iice  to  tbe  officen  ttiat  wuro  allot- 
ted to  mc,  and  waa  ^nerally  looked  upon  aa  the 
DoUblen  ant  in  Ibe  viiolo  mole-hill.     I  iras  al 


neiehburliood,  and  had  bvrore  made  greal  drpre- 
dUiona  upon  nur  caminonvealth. 

"I  tlieu  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lired 
•  whole  BumnHiT  in  the  ahape  of  a  bee;  but  U-ing 
tiled  vith  the  painful  and  pciiurioua  lifcl  had  un- 
dergone in  my  two  lawt  IrsnamigrBtions,  1  fell  into 
the  otbcT  eitmuR,  and  turned  drone.  An  1  one 
day  beaded  *  party  to  plunder  a  hivf,  we  were  re- 
MJVed  ao  warmly  ny  the  ttwarm  which  defended 
it,  that  we  were  muat  of  ui  left  dead  upon  the 
•pot 

"  I  might  tell  you  of  many  other  tTanamigra- 
Uoaa  which  1  vent  through;  how  1  waa  a  lown- 
l^e,  and  afterward  did  penance  in  a  bay  getdiug 
tot  WD  years;  as  alno  Low  1  waa  a  tailor,  a  Bhrimp, 
•■d  a  tom-tit.  lu  the  laat  of  these  my  ahapea,  I 
waa  ibot  in  the  ChriBlniaa  holidaya  by  a  young 
Jukanapea,  who  would  needa   try  his  new  gun 

"  But  I  ahall  paM  over  theae  and  aercral  other 
M>gea  of  life,  to  remind  you  of  the  young  brau 
who  made  love  to  yon  about  aii  year*  nince.  Yon 
may  remember,  Madnni,  how  be  ma^krd,  Hiid 
danced,  and  nnng.  and  plnycd  a  ihoutiand  Irickn 
ta  gain  >uu;  and  liow  lie  WH.i  at  la.«t  carried  off 


|0  wbon  yon 


MM  grttecque  gliapi',  till  1  wax  cauijht  by  a  Hcr- 
TMit  of  the  Euffliidi  factory,  and  *«nt  over  into 
Gnat  Britain.  1  need  not  inform  jou  how  I  catnc 
Into  your  handa.  You  nee,  Madam,  this  it  not  tlui 
£rattime  that  yon  liavc  had  mc  in  a  chain  :  I  am, 
bowcvar,  vary 'happy  in  iliis  niy  captivity,  m  yuu 
often  bellow  on  me  tlioHe  kiaiics  and  can'SsUH 
which  1  would  have  givpii  the  vurld  for  when  1 
Wat  a  man.  I  hope  lliia  discovery  of  iny  ptrson 
will  uot  tend  to  my  dlhodvanta^,  but  that  yuu 
will  fetill  continue  your  arcurtuiiied  favora  la 
"  Your  most  devoted,  hiiuible  Servant, 

■■  I'lua." 

■■  P.  8.  I  would  odviEie  your  little  sliuck-dog  lo 
keep  out  of  n,y  way;  for,  a»  I  look  np.>n  him  to 
b«  the  mokt  fomiidable  of  mv  riv^lH,  1  may 
chance  one  time  or  oilier  to  give  liim  such  a  Hiia^i 
■a  ha  wont  like." — L. 
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■■Hb.  BFatrraioB, 

"I  Mias  it  baa  not  yat  fallen  into  your  way  to 
ai i:..i ..:.-__    _^  ((jg  many  whimsi- 


among  their  ae<]naintaDce.  Sneh  ohwrvaljani, 
well  puraucd,  would  make  a  pretty  biatory  of  low 
lire.  I  myielf  am  goi  into  a  great  reputation, 
which  arose  [aa  mint  ezlranrdinary  occurrencea  in 
n  man's  life  seem  to  do)  fmm  a  mere  accident,  1 
WBi  Boma  days  ago  unfurtnnatcly  engagi'd  among 
a  set  of  gentlemen,  who  esteemed  a  man  arcordine 
to  the  quantity  of  food  he  tlimwa  dotrn  at  a  meaT 
Now  I,  who  am  ever  for  distinftuiGhing  myself 
according  to  the  notions  of  supen.-rity  which  Ihl 
reat  of  the  company  entertain,  ate  xo  iiumoderatdy 
for  their  applause,  aa  had  like  to  have  cost  me  my 
life.  What  added  to  my  misfonunc  waa,  that 
having  itatumlly  a  good  atomach,  and  havinv 
lived  soberly  for  some  time,  my  liody  was  vi  weQ 
prepared  fur  this  contention  aa  if  il'hnd  Wn  bj 
appointment.  I  had  quickly  vanquished  cveiy 
giullun  in  the  company  but  one,  *ho  was  such  • 

Kidigy  in  his  way,  and  withal  so  rery  oicrtT 
ring  the  whole  entertain  me  nt,  that  he  inaeiutT- 
bly  betrayed  mo  to  conlinuu  his  competitor,  vliidl 
in  a  little  time  concluded  iu  a  conipivie  victory 
oTer  my  rival;  after  which,  by  wiy  uf  inault,  I  ate 
a  conaidcrable  proponiuu  beyond  what  thu  spec- 
tators thought  me  obliged  in  honor  lo  do,  Tha 
effect,  hocerer,  of  this  engagement,  has  made  me 
r«i(oke  never  to  eat  more  lor  renown:  and  1  have, 
pursuant  to  thii  rewilutiun,  coiupoundE'd  three 
wagers  1  had  depending  on  the  Btrenglh  of  my 
stomach;  which  happeiii'd  very  luckily,  tiecauae 
it  waa  atipulnted  in  our  articlcii  either  to  play  at 
pay.  How  a  man  of  common  senee  could  be  ihoa 
engaged  is  hard  to  delerniine:  but  tbe  occaaion 
of  this  is,  to  desire  yon  to  infurm  Several  KliittOlU 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  look  on  me  with  envj, 
that  they  had    best  mudcrale  their  ainbiliun  fa 

!  time,  le^  infamy  or  dvalh  attend  their  succeaa. 

[  1  forgot  to  tell  you,  3ir,  with  what  unspcakaUa 

Eleasure  1  received  tbe  acclamations  of  tbe  whole 
oard,  when  1  had  almost  eat  my  antagouist  iulo 
I  convulsions.  It  was  llteu  that  1  returned  hia 
I  mirth  upon  him  with  such  i«iicce»s,  as  ho  waa 
!  Jiardly  able  to  swallow,  though  proinpli-d  by  a 
desire  of  fame,  and  a  pasniKuali;  fundiieHs  for  dia- 
tiiiclion.  1  had  not  eiideavori'd  to  exct'l  so  far, 
had  not  the  company  beea  so  loud  in  their  appro- 
bation of  my  victory.  1  do  not  qnextion  but  tha 
same  thirst  after  glory  baa  often  caused  a  man  la 
drink  quarts  without  taking  breath,  and  prompted 
men  to  many  other  ax  diftirtilt  rntPrp^i^eH  ;  which, 
it  olherwiB*  pursued,  might  li 


II    uf    I 


indeoil  extravagantly  pnrbued  ;  buwi 
liot  help  olherving,  that  you  hardly  ever  sue  a 
man  commended  fur  a  gmid  slumacb,  but  he  im> 
modialely  fulls  to  ['mint,'  more  (though  be  liad 
before  dined),  as  well  lu  confirm  the  person  that 
coiiiineiidcd  bits  in  bis  guud  upiiiiiui  of  him,  aa 
to  convince  any  other  at,  the  table  wlio  niay  liava 
I :,._., ; ,g|,  [,„(  to  have  done  justice 


u  hia  character. 


"la 


"  Erici  k^  UiMKoM." 
"  Ma.  fipaCTAToa, 

"I  have  written  to  you  thre*  or  fuur  time*,  to 
denire  you  would  lake  notice  of  au  iiuponineat 
ciiatou  the  wuincii,  ihe  fine  wiimeu,  have  lately 
fallen  into,  uf  taking  suulT.  This  silly  Uick  M 
attended  with  such  a  coquette  air  in  home  tailiea, 
such  a  Bcdata  masculine  one  in  ollicrs.  that  ]  can- 
not tell  which  mast  to  cuniplain  uf ;  but  tliey  are 
to  me  equally  diaagn-eahlu.  Mrs.  Saunter  la  ao 
impatient  of  Deing  withuut  it,  tliBt  she  lakes  it  aa 
often  aa  she  doei  aalt  al  nicala :  and  aa  Hhe  atlbcla 
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nor,  an  upper  lip  mijciHi  with  snuff  and  tho  sauee 
is  what  is  presented  to  the  obeerratiou  of  all  who 
haTe  the  honor  to  eat  with  her.  The  prcttj  crea- 
ture her  ui«Cti  di>es  all  fihe  can  to  be  as  disagree- 
able as  her  aunt;  and  if  she  in  not  as  offensive  to 
the  eye,  she  is  quite  as  much  to  the  ear,  and 
makes  up  all  Khe  wants  in  a  confident  air,  bj  a 
nauseous  rattle  of  the  uose,  when  the  snuff  is  de- 
li vernl,  and  tlie  finevrs  make  the  stops  and  closes 
on  the  nostrils.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  a  very 
courtly  iiuEffe  in  speaking  of  ladies;  tliat  is  very 
true :  but  wiicre  anses  tlie  offense  7  Is  it  in  those 
who  commit,  or  those  who  observe  it?  As  for 
m;^  part,  1  have  been  so  extremely  disgusted  with 
this  filthy  physic  hanging  ou  tne  lip,  that  the 
most  azri'eable  conversation,  or  person,  has  not 
been  able  to  make  up  for  it.  As  to  those  who  take 
it  for  no  other  cud  but  to  give  themselves  occasion 
for  pretty  action,  or  to  fill  up  little  intervals  of 
discourse,  I  can  bear  with  tnem;  but  then  tliey 
must  not  use  it  when  another  is  speaking,  who 
ought  to  be  heard  with  too  much  respect  to  admit 
of  offering  at  that  time  from  hand  to  hand  the 
snuff-box.  But  Flavilla  is  so  far  taken  with  her 
behavior  in  thin  kind,  that  she  pulls  out  her  box 
(which  is  indeed  full  of  good  Brazil)  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tiie  sermon;  and,  to  show  she  has  the  auda- 
city of  a  well-bred  woman,  she-  offers  it  to  the 
men  as  well  as  the  women  who  sit  near  her :  but 
since  by  this  time  all  llic  world  knows  Khe  has  a 
fine  hand,  I  am  in  hopes  kUc  may  give  herself  no 
further  trouble  in  this  matter.  On  Sunday  was 
seven- uiglit  when  they  came  about  for  the  offer- 
ing, she  gave  her  charity  with  a  very  good  air,  but 
at  the  same  time  nskeu  the  churcnwarden  if  he 
would  take  a  pinch.  Pray,  Sir,  think  on  these 
things  in  time,  and  you  wifl  oblige, 

"  Sir, 
T.  "Your  most  humble  Servant." 
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SsnoUue  M«  animal,  incnti«^\ie  capadua  alta 
lk;'jr«t  nUhuc,  el  qucKl  clouiiiiari  in  ovtora  }KNiMt, 
NiUuK  homo  cHt .  Ovid,  MelHiu.  i,  70. 

A  cTQHtnTe  uf  a  more  oxaltcU  Icliitl 
\¥a!«  wantiu};  yet,  and  then  waj  man  de.«ign*d: 
OonM-ioiis  ot  thought,  of  mur«  capariouM  1  rvaiit, 
Vor  ciupiru  furm'U  and  tit  to  rule  Uut  rcrt. — Drtdkn. 

Tbk  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle 
of  angoU,  and  the  creation  of  the  world  have  in 
Jiem  those  qualifications  which  tlie  critics  judge 
requisite  U)  an  episode.  They  are  nearly  related 
to  the  principal  action,  and  have  a  just  connection 
with  the  fable. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  l)eantiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  impreMHion  which  this  discourse  of  tne 
archani^'l  made  on  our  first  parents.  Adam  after- 
ward, by  a  very  natural  curiosity,  inquires  con- 
cerning the  motions  of  those  celestial  bodies 
which  make  the  most  glorious  appearance  among 
the  six  days'  works.  The  poet  liere,  with  a  great 
deal  of  art,  represents  Eve,  as  withdrawing  from 
tliis  puit  of  tlieir  conversation,  to  amusements 
more  suitable  to  her  8(>x.  He  well  knew  that  the 
episode  in  this  book,  which  is  filled  with  Adam's 
account  of  his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve,  would 
hcve  been  improper  for  her  hearing,  and  has  there- 
ore  devised  very  just  and  beautiful  reasons  for 
her  retiring. 

So  ?nake  our  mrn,  and  by  hiii  countenance  aeem'd 

Unt'rinsc  on  »tiiriionii  U2out;ht«  ahfitrufie;  which  Kn 

Perfei>iuKt  when  fbe  ml  retired  in  tKl^hty 

With  lowTineM  a»a{efiUc  (Vom  her  aeat^ 

An-l  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wirti  her  *taj, 

Itow;  sod  went  Ibrth  among  her  fruiU  and  flowan; 


I  To  Ti<lt  bow  thqy  piMMiM,  hind  sad 

Her  uunerr :  they  at  her  eoaing  wprmigt 

And,  touchVl  by  her  ftir  tenanre,  glwIUar 

Yrt  went  idie  not,  aa  noi  with  aQrh  diaooiUM 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  wliat  waf  high:  auch  pleaaora  aha  lawiiil^ 

Adam  relating,  abe  aole  Mditreaa: 

Her  hufband  tlw  relater  aha  prafiBViM 

Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  aak 

Clioee  rather;  he,  aha  knew,  would  Intamlz 

Grateful  dlgreariona,  and  aolTe  high  diqnita 

With  coqjugal  carenaea:  fttm  hb  lip 

Not  word!  alone  plaaa'd  her.    0  whan  meat  man 

Such  paba,  In  luve  and  mntual  honor  join^I 

The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful  mnawer  to 
Adam  8  iuquiriea  was  not  only  proper  for  tha 
moral  reason  which  the  poet  asaiffus,  out  beeauao 
it  would  have  been  higluy  absura  to  haTe  giTen 
the  sanction  of  an  archangel  to  any  paxticular  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  The  chief  pointa  in  the 
I^olemaic  and  Copemican  hypotneses  are  de- 
scribed with  great  conciseness  and  perapicoity. 
and  at  the  same  time  dressed  in  Teiy  pleaaing  and 
poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  afterward  upon 
his  own  history,  and  relates  to  him  the  oireum- 
slances  in  whicn  he  found  himself  upon  his  crea- 
tion ;  as  also  his  conversation  with  his  Kaker, 
and  his  first  meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  uojparl 
of  the  poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  attention  of^tbs 
reader  than  tliis  discourse  of  our  great  aoocator ; 
as  nothing  can  be  more  surprising  and  delightXal 
to  us,  than  to  hear  the  sentiiDenta  that  arose  ia 
tJie  first  roan,  while  he  was  yet  new  and  fnA 
from  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The  poet  hat  in- 
terwoven everything  which  is  d^vereid  upon  tlui 
subject  in  holy  writ  with  so  man^  bcaiotiiul  imn* 
gi nations  of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  just  and  natural  than  this  whole 
episode.  As  our  author  knew  this  subject  oould 
not  but  be  \tgreeable  to  his  reader,  he  wonld  nol 
throw  it  into  the  relation  of  his  six  days'  works» 
but  reserved  it  for  a  distinct  episode,  that  be 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  expatiating  upon 
it  more  at  large,  before  I  enter  on  thia  part  of 
the  poem,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  ehiniM 
pasnages  in  the  dialogue  between  Aden  ana 
the  ungel.  The  first  is  that  wherein  onr  anoeator 
gives  an  account  of  tho  pleasure  he  took  incon« 
versing  with  him,  which  contains  a  werj  noUe 
moral : — 

For  while  I  ait  with  thee  I  aeem  In  hesv*n, 

And  KWHcter  thy  diaoourae  bt  to  my  ear 

Than  firuiu  of  |iaiui-treea  (picaaanteat  to  thliiit 

And  hunger  bcth,  from  Labor)  at  the  hour 

Of  sweet  repast;  they  aatiata,  and  aoon  fill. 

Though  pleaaant;  bat  thy  words,  with  gvaesdMea 

Imbued,  bring  to  their  aweetneaa  no  aanetj. 

The  other  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  tlie 
angel  gives  k  reason  why  he  should  beg^ad  tokser 
the  story  Adam  was  about  to  relate : 

For  I  that  day  waa  abnnt,  aa  befoll, 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obarariL 
Vmr  on  exruniim  Uiward  the  gatoa  of  boU. 
Squared  in  fVill  lejcion  (Kuch  command  wa  had) 
To  (<e«  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  apj, 
Or  enemy,  nhilo  iiod  was  in  his  work, 
Lc»t  be  incons'd  at  such  eruption  bold, 
Dcstructiuu  with  creation  mi^ht  hsT«  Bdz^ 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the  imsKS 
in  what  follows  from  that  in  Virvirs  sixth  book, 
where  i£neas  and  the  Sibyl  stand  before  the  ada- 
mantine gales,  which  are  there  described  an  shnl 
upon  the  place  of  torments,  and-listen  tu  the  groans, 
the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron  whips 
that  were  heard  in  those  regions  of  pain  VtM 


sorrow. 


-Faat,  we  fbnod,  flul  ahnt, 


do  ^V*"f*  gntflt  and  barrioadoM  ttroMPi 


THB  SPECTATOR. 


■at  Ibd*  ■!•  Dnr  upmacb 
NokB.  otliH  Uun  Oh  nui 


iDdor<ti 


Adam  tlieii  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  hia 
mndilioQ  ana  MiitimeaU  immedialelj  aflcr  hia 
creation.  Hot  agreeablj  doea  ho  reprcseat  the 
poHtura  in  vhich  lie  found  himself,  the  beautiful 
tuclscapea  that  aurrouaded  him,  nad  the  gladueM 
sf  heart  vhich  grew  up  in  him  oq  that  occasion  I 


should  partake  tbo»  blewiinM  with  him.  ThU 
lialogui:,  which  in  aapported  chiafly  bv  thabeautv 
if  tlie  thouglila,  without  other  poctici 


|>  nli'd  mm 


£»S 

•oil  in 

Dhiur.  fed. 

!M5' 

AndRud 

Sf,MS«a«anm.*bm,ni 

!» 

Blood  Dim 

Qdll.* 

BULdala. 

ind  rfiidr  "DOCK  ina 

uony  pUlni 

Anl  liquid 

tiTuT 

rButmuriiiK 

CnUunw 

With  ltt(pmBct,  wid  sllh  Jn;  1117  faeut  o'erBoH'd. 

Adam  ia  aTtervard  described  an  surprised  at  hia 
ttvn  MtiMtence,  and  taking  a  survey  of  himself  and 
of  all  tlia  works  of  nature.  Ue  UkeniHo  ia  rupre- 
■SDlcd  tM  (tiw:uvcriiig,  by  the  light  of  reason,  that 
hm,  and  ertirythiii';  about  him,  muqt  have  beci^ 
the  cttiet  of  aume  Being  infiuilely  good  and  pow- 
erful, and  llul  this  Being  had  a  riglil  to  hia  vor- 
■hip  aud  adurjtiou.  Hia  &rM  addruaa  to  tlie  Sub, 
•Dd  lo  th<Mu  pan.*  of  the  luvation  which  mode  (be 
Btoat  dialinsuiiihed  figure,  U  very  natural  and 
HDnain|{  to  Uie  iiuagi  nation  : 
"Tbou  Kan,''  hUI,"Mt  ll^ht, 

Va  hull,  luil  dnJef,  je  rlni^  vcoUi,  loU  pl>lD<, 
Aivl  n  Uiit  Him  uid  mixt.  blr  crestunn.  Icll, 
T«1I,U  jt  am,  baw  tu»  I  Uiiu,  liow  lurol ' 


leiit.  when  upon  his  fi;rit  jiving 
•a  himself.  Wing  his  eiitil  — 
nto  nothing, con  never  be  .  ... 
Hia  drvain.  in  which  h?  hIiII 

I  tlie  gnrden  nhich 


coition. 


Hia  next  aentii 
to  aleep  he  fiinci 
aad  fallinc  awnv 
ciently  admired. 
pteaerves  iho  c 
t^Mf  with  hi« 
waa  praparcd  fot 

Maneen  nuely  iniajfincd,  and  gruuuded  upon  what 
ia  delivtiTcd  in  Hscred  slory. 

Tlune  and  llu.-  like  wundcrful  tncidenta  in  tliiii 
|ian  of  the  wurlc,  hare  in  llifim  oil  the  lH>anlic«  of 
novelty,  at  the  aa'ne  lime  that  they  have  all  thii 

Thcr  aiv  •nch  an  nonn  hut  a  creot  geniuit  eoiild 
hava  tAiHightof:  Ui»ui;h,  upon  the  peruKal  of  thi!tn, 
ll^;r  M)Fm  lo  rise  uf  iIichisi-Itus  fnun  Ihn  subjwt 
«f  vhicb  be  treats.  Tn  a  word,  thuiigh  they  are 
■■luial,  they  an>  not  nhviuui;  which  ia  the  trua 
•karader  of^all  fine  writing. 

The  iiupresi>ii>n  which  the  Inlei'dicllou  of  tho 
Insi!  of  lifv  left  in  thn  mind  of  unr  flrHt  parent  ia 


Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  conference 
whMi  bm  held  with  lii-i  Uakur  upim  the  fiibject  of 
iolilDda  The  poet  here  n-prcsentu  the  Supreme 
Baingaa  making  an  cisiiyurhin  own  wnrk.  and  pnt- 
liBC  lu  the  trial  thai  reawiiiii);  faculty  with  which 
babad  iiidued  his  creature.    Adaiii  urgrn,  in  Ihia 


•ad  luid 


as  fine  a  part  aa  any  in  the  whole  porm.    The 
—  the  rculEr  examine*  the  justneKt  and  dslicacT 

i  sentiments,  the  more  he  will  find  himaelf 

pleased  with  it.     The  poet  has  wonderfully  pre- 


"Uii 


jpncJi  Inplor'J, 
stkm.  U>iu  rapllBd; 

laltor,  Da  pivplUou  whiio  I  ipcak," 


Adam  then  prociMda  to  give  an  accnuut  of 
hi9  second  aleep,  aud  of  the  dream  in  which  ba 
bchrld  the  furmotJOD  of  Ere.  The  new  pasbion 
that  was  awakooed  iu  him  at  the  sight  of  her  ia 
touched  vcrj  finely : 

L'&d«r  bit  ftrnnhu  hands  a  onatuit  pav. 
llQulikr.  but  dU^ronl  Mi:  m  lanlj  Ur, 
r\M  aliu  wm'd  blc  In  sU  tho  woAd,  •HB^I  ao 


Tlwa^ritof  la 


■tUulafaM 
drliiHiir'd 


Adam's  diatresa  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beau- 
tiful phanluni,  with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and 
gratitude  at  the  diHcovoiy  of  a  real  creature  who 
resembled  Ihe  apparition  which  had  been  presen- 
ted lo  him  in  his  dream  ;  tho  approaches  he  mako* 
to  hiT,  and  hia  mauncr  of  conrlahip,  are  all  laid 
togi'ther  in  a  most  exquisite  propiicty  uf  acnti- 


siiitable  to 

which  Adam  here  gi*      _  .. 

nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Ur,  Drvden 


od  in  It  IS  every  way  si 

cence.    If  the  reader  compares  the  dcacriptiq 
■  his  jeailing  Eve "    ■' 


of  hia  Fall 

of  Alan,  he  will  be  M-iiNible  of  the  great  cure  which 
Milton  look  lo  avoid  alt  thoughts  on  so  delicate  A 
Hiibji-ct  that  mi^lit  be  oHi'nsive  lo  religion  or  good 

cold ;  and  convey  lu  the  mind  idca.i  of  the  must 
isporting  passion,  and  of  the  greatest  purity. 
loWf  iiiixturr-  -' — ■■■ '  ■ 

which  Adam  inak<'i  on  Ihe  pleasures  of  lure 


pnri.-d  to  those  of  wnsel 
Thui  luHs  1 
SW  «lot7  In 


lofouiUvbUM 

in  Ml  uucpi  UM  iwllxbl  Indnd,  bnt  nai-b 
A«  uf'd  or  not,  vorka  In  tbf  mind  uo  rbiOG«i 

1  mi^u  lit  tAKtu,  akjAit,  fmkll.  liorbH,rniIlji,aBd  flowing 
Vslfea.  ind  Uio  mSi4j  of  Urdu;  liul  h«n 
FsT  othtrwlH.  tnuinortad  1  hobokJ. 
Transponnl  ti>ui'h  1  hon  iwlou  Knit  1  Mt, 
CoonwIli.D  strui^Bl  In  sll  eiUuvurtol^  else 

AgnlnM  tha  rhim  at  b»utT>  TRiwirful  (luHt, 
f . —  t,.... , „,,  [^  „ , 


ABthsrttr  '^  >•«»  <"  iKr  "^ 


THB  SPECTATOR. 

iwn  fortune. 


might  bcfsU  Ihe  s|> 

in  puticuUr.  from  the  ___..., 

'tiwrefurv  fort  i lies  him  nguiuitl  it  by  liiiivlvodmaiii- 
tions;  vhkh  vurj  artfuUy  pre puv  the  Tiiitid  ut  llii> 
K«dCT  fur  Ihi-  <*eumiicc»  of  the  next  book,  whera 
thewi-aknuM,  uf  shich  Adam  herv  (nivoit  aucU  iIIh- 
tant  <li«eovt!neii,  hriiigs  about  that  fatal  cveut 
Thicli  in  Ihe  HUbjMt  of  Iho  poeni.    Ilia  diMMiuree. 

iwhich  fulloWD  ihuLfiille  rebuke  lio  roceiTni  fruin 
the  BU^tl,  HhiivA  thai  liis  Iutc.  however  viuleut  it 
might  appi'ar,  vw  still  tuimded  in  rcMOQ,  and 
couiequcutly  not  improper  for  Puradiiie: 


In  unian-ntion 
Anlirl 


■nglit 


Adani'it  Bpnnh.  at  partin[c  vilh  the  angel,  has 
In  it  a  defeK^nee  aiid  gratiludo  ngrecabte  Co  an 
Inferior  nalnnt,  and  at  tiie  *ame  lime  a  eenain  dig- 
nttj  and  vrealiicxs  snitatile  to  Iho  father  of  man- 
kind in  hi8  stale  of : - 
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OminttuitliwDi  tcnJ^nlUull  lu^Lioili  mnnsrnm  langn  maU 

tew  quad  UlUluUam.— Tvu- 
1  «at«am  a  b»b1t  at  bmignlty  Er«atlT  pMi*T*b1«  to  munU 
BS».    This  liirniH  In  pwnlliir  to  iicnt  uhI  iUiUiikuMii- 
ptnooa ;  Uif  UU.T  U'luutt'  to  0»U«ri!ri  at  Ibt  piwiJ*,  wh 

Wdkh  v»  conuider  the  nfficCH  of  human  life 
llMTe  ia,  mrthiiil;!!.  something  in  what  ire  ordi 
narily  call  f.-i'iienwily.  which,  when  carefully  p. 


thr'ingh  all  a  man's  actions,  has  eflecla  more  uaeful 
to  thui<«  whom  you  obli^,  and  is  leal  oslentolious 
In  yourself.  He  turns  his  rceommendaCion  of  this 
Tinue  on  commercial  life:  and,  according  to  him, 
A  citiacn  who  is  franlc  in  bia  kindnesM*.  and  ab- 
hors aererity  in  hia  demands;  he  who,  in  buyiuB, 
wiling,  lending,  doing  acta  of  good  neighborhood, 
is  just  and  easy;  he  who  appears  naturally  aTerae 
:o  diitputea,  and  above  the  Mnse  uf  little  suUeringa' 
fteara  a  noble  cliaractcr,  and  does  much  more  gwid 
lo  maukinj  than  aiiy  other  man's  fortune,  withoal 
Eommcrcc,  can  possibly  support  For  the  citizen, 
^vu  alt  other  men,  has  oppcirtiinitiea  of  arriving 
M  -that  hitjhest  fruit  of  wealth,"  to  be  liberal 
without  the  least  eipcnae  of  a  man's  own  fortune. 
'  is  not  I'l  be  deuiul  but  Bucli  a  practice  is  liable 
haiard:  bntthia  therefare adds tn  the  obligation, 
lliat,  among  traders,  he  who  obligca  is  aa  much 
ticerned  to  Icivp  the  favor  a  secret  *»  he  who  re- 
ives it.  The  unhappy  dlstinctiflni  among  na 
England  arc  so  great,  that  to  eeli'brala  thcinter 
urse  of  commercial  friend^ship  (with  which  1  an 
daily  made  accjuaiuled)  wonlil  be  to  raise  the  nr 
tuoua  mnn  so  many  enemies  of  the  c<»itrBn  paitT. 
I  am  obliged  to  conceal  all  1  knnw  of  "  Tom  t£t 
Bounteous,"  wlio  lends  at  the  ordinary  iuterot, 
to  give  men  of  leu  fortune  opportunitiBB  of  makiug 
greater  advanta^i.  He  conceals,  under  a  nngn 
air  and  distant  tKliarior,  a  bleeding  oompasaiea 
and  womanisli  lenijerness.  Thia  is  gDVeroad  if 
till!  moHt  eiect  circum.^pcctiun,  that  there  is  nu 

.  but  wlro  d! 
known  a.  toryT  The  axme  care  I  was 
use  some  time  ago,  in  the  report  of  aa- 
rtup,  and  ssid  fiilj  insteadof  ahiindred, 
he  man  I  pointed  at  was  a  whig.  Adiona 
oi  una  Kind  arc  popular  without  being  invidiima: 
for  every  man  of  ordinary  circu  mstanna  looka 
upon  a  man  who  has  thia  known  benignity  ia 
his  iiMure  as  a  person  ready  to  be  hia  frirod  upon 
such  terms  aa  he  ought  tu  expect  it;  and  tha 
weoltliy,  who  may  envy  such  a  character,  can  ds 
uo  injury  to  its  inlereals,  but  by  the  imilatioo  of 
it,  in  wiilch  tlie  good  ciliiens  will  rejoice  to  bt 
rivaled.  I  know  not  how  lo  form  to  myaelf  a 
greater  idea  of  human  life,  than  ir   ~'    "  '"  "*"" 


othi-r'a 


D  flaw  rather  from  a  loose   and  '  practice  of    some  wealthy   i 


unguarded   tenipcr  than  an  honeiit  and  liberal 


i,  that  moke  no  step  b 


I     WhoD 


iprovement  of 


mind.    For  tliis  reason,  it  is  abaolulely  necessary'    their  own  fortunes,  wherein  they  do  not  alao  ad- 


poverty  without  th 


that  all  libvmlity  should  have  for 
support,  frugnlilT.    By  tliis  mcnna  the  benefice 
apirit  works  in  a  man  from  the  convictions 
reason,  nut  fMin  the  impulses  of  passion.    Thi.- 1  ported,  1  kLu 
'ii  the  ordinary  acceptation,  without  j  good  subject 


who  would  lajignish  ia 


where  ther 


generous  man  in  the  ordinary  ao 
respect  of  tlie  demands  of  nis 
— ^n  find  upon  thu  foot  of  his  ar 


ill  I  his  fortune 


-.  many  public  funds  to  ha  anp- 
not  whether  he  can  ba  railed  s 
10  does  not  embark  Soma  part  of 
ih  the  state,  to  whoae  TigilaiiM  k* 


mils,  hnnves.  flatterers,  or  the  de- 

aerrcdly  unhappy,  all  tlie  opportunities  of  afford  ^ . 

iiig  any  future  assistnnco  where  it  onglit   to   be.  I  a  niai 
Let  hiiD  therefore  reflect,  that  if  to  bestow  be  ' 
Itself  laudable,  should  not  a   man  take  care 
secure  an  ability  todothingspmisefrurthy  as  long    banker,  may, 
'     '■       ■    OreoiilJ  th-  '-  -        -    -    ■  -  ■ 


nt.  that  he  has  i  owes  the  security  of  the  whole.    Thia  certAJnly  it 


immediate  way  of  laying  an  obligaticm 


way  of  laying  an  obligaticm  una 
lending  your  benignity  the  furtbcM 


state  some  part  of  thia  sort  of  credit  ba  givca  hia 
'  T,  may.  in  all  occurrences  of  life,  have  ' '" 

llury  upon  a  man  who  should  hare  reduced  |  indus 


il  there  b 


■rences  of  life,  i 
eye  npoD  removing  want  troni  th«   door  of  Ikt 
industrious,  and  defendi^  the  unhappy  ujiri^ 

below  the  capacity  of  acting  according  '  dian  from  bankruptcy.     Without  this  Msini^i 

to  his  natural  temper,  than  lo  say  of  him,  "That   pride  or  vengeance  will  precipitate  a  man  to  uuM 

Sntlenian  was  generausl"  Hy  beloved  antbor '  the  receipt  of  half  his  demands  from  OIM  wboH 
crefore  has,  in  the  sentence  on  the  tup  of  my  ]  ho  has  undone,  rather  than  the  whole  rrom  one  M 
aer,  turned  his  eye  with  a  certain  aaliety  from  \  whom  he  has  shown  mercy.  This  benignity  ■■ 
dldiiig  the  addresses  lo  the  people  by  largesses  j  essential  lo  the  character  of  a  lair  trsder,  and  ai^ 
and  otiier  ciitertainmenta,  which  he  asserts  to  be  ;  man  who  designi  lo  enjoy  hia  wealth  with  hoaif 
Id  general  vicious,  and  are  always  lo  be  regulated  and  sulf-talisiaction:  nay,  it  would  not  Ub  kM4 
acMiding  to  the  circumstance!  of  time  anils  man'a  ;io  mtuDtaJD,  that  the  practice  of  aupponiny  good 
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tnd  induMtrious  men  would  cany  a  man  further 
rveii  to  hia  profit  than  iiidul^iiij^  the  propensity 
of  serving  and  obliging  the  fortunate.  oLy  author 
argues  on  thiM  subjt}ci,  in  order  to  incline  men's 
luinds  to  those  who  want  them  moMt,  after  this 
luanuer:  "We  niuht  always  consider  the  nature  of 
things,  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  The 
wealthy  ninn,  when  he  has  repaid  you,  is  upon  a 
balance  with  you  ;  but  the  person  whom  you 
favored  with  a  loan,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  will 
think  himself  in  vour  debt  after  he  has  paid  you. 
The  wealthy  anu  the  conspicuous  ace  not  oblig- 
^  by  the  benefits  you  uo  them  :  they  thiiiK 
they  conferred  a  benefit  when  thi'y  received  one. 
Your  Kood  offices  arc  always  suspcK^ted,  and  it  is 
with  them  the  same  thing  to  expect  thuir  favor  as 
to  receive  it.  \i\\t  the  man  below  you,  who  ku(»ws, 
in  the  good  you  have  done  him,  you  respected 
faiiiiaelf  more  than  his  circumstances,  does  not  act 
like  au  obliged  man  only  to  him  from  whom  he 
has  received  a  benefit,  but  also  to  all  who  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  him  one.  And  whatever  little  ofiice 
he  can  do  for  vou.  he  is  ho  far  from  mn^^nifying  il 
that  he  will  labor  tt»  extenuate  it  in  all  his  actions 
and  ezpreif«ions.  Moreover,  the  r(*;:;ard  to  wliat 
you  do  to  a  great  man  at  lK*st  Im  taken  notice  of 
no  further  tlian  by  hims<*lf  or  his  family;  but  what 
jou  do  to  a  man  of  a  hinnble  fortune  (provided 
always  that  he  is  a  good  and  a  mode.st  man)  raises 
the  aflectiouH  toward  you  of  all  men  of  that  char- 
acter (of  which  there  are  many)  in  the  whole 
city." 

Tliere  ia  nothing  gains  a  reputation  to  a  preacher 
■o  much  as  his  own  practice;  1  am  therefore  cast- 
iBg  about  what  act  ot  benignity  is  in  the  power  of 
a  Spectator.  Alas !  that  lies  but  in  a  very  narrow 
compass:  and  I  think  the  most  immodiaiely  under 
inj  patronage  are  either  players,  or  such  wliose 
circunistances  bear  an  amnity  with  theirs.  All, 
therefore,  I  am  able  to  do  at  tuis  time  of  this  kind, 
is  to  tell  the  town,  that  on  Friday  the  1  Ith  of  this 
iBSUnt*  April,  tliere  will  be  performed,  in  York- 
buildinn,  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
urasic.  Tor  the  l>enefit  of  Mr.  Edward  Keen,  the 
fathsr  of  twenty  children;  and  that  tliis  day  tlie 
haushty  George  Powell  hopes  all  the  good-na- 
tuiM  part  of  the  town  will  favor  him,  whom  they 
applauded  in  Alexander,  Timon,  Lear,  and  Ores- 
tes, with  their  company  this  night,  when  he 
hasards  all  his  hentic  glory  for  their  approba- 
tion in  the  humbler  condition  of  honest  Jack 
Falstaft 

T. 
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Quia  fUror,  0  drcii!  ^ujp  tanta  licentia  Turrl ! 

Luc.v.^.,  Ub.  i,  8. 

What  bllnJ,d('tepte-l  furj.  roiiM  atTorU 
Bnrii  borri  I  ikvn>iu  tu  tli«  l^a^b'rou.■<  KwordI 

I  po  not  question  but  my  ccnintry  readers  have 
been  very  inurli  suipriscd  at  the  several  accounts 
they  have  met  with  in  (»ur  public  i>aper8,  of  that 
•pecies  of  irion  among  us,  lately  Known  by  tlie 
name  of  Mohocks.  1  find  thu  opinions  of  the 
liiuncd,  SK  to  their  origin  and  designs,  are  all^i- 
f^ther  rariouK,  insoniucli  that  v(>ry  many  Ix'^in  to 
doafat  whether  imhiHl  tli«'n-  wrro  ever  any  suoh  so- 
ciety of  men.  Tbv  terror  which  spread  itself  ovt>r 
tlis  whole  nation  some  yrars  sincr  on  arrounl  of 
the  Irish  is  still  fresh  in  m<).<:t  |>oople's  meinorit's. 
thou^  it  afftrrward  appcari^d  there  Wiis  not  tin; 
Irast  i^innd  for  that  general  consternation. 
TIm  laie  panic  fear  was,  iu  the  opinion  of 
',  Kftttj  deep  and  penetrating  persons.  i>f  the  saini> 
t     sttvie.    These  will  have  it,  that  tlie  Mohocks  are 

I     a 

L 


like  those  specters  and  apparitions  which  frighten 
several  towns  and  villages  in  her  majesty's  domin- 
ions, r^ugh  thev  were  never  seen  dt  any  of  the 
inhabitants.  Others  are  apt  to  think  that  those 
Mohocks  are  a  kind  of  bull- beggars,  first  invented 
by  prudent  married  men,  and  masters  of  families, 
in  order  to  dt^ter  their  wives  and  daughters  from 
taking  the  air  at  unseasonable  hours;  and  that 
when  they  tell  them  the  "  Mohocks  will  catch 
them,"  it  is  a  caution  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
of  our  forefathers,  when  they  bid  their  children 
have  a  care  of  Raw-head  and  Blood  v-boues. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  afraid  tliere  was  too 
much  reason  for  the  great  alarm  the  whole  city 
has  lieen  in  upon  this  occasion;  though  at  tlie 
fitanie  time  I  must  own,  that  I  am  in  some  doubt 
whether  the  following  pii*ces  are  genuine  and  au- 
thentic; and  the  more  so,  because  1  am  not  fully 
satisfied  that  the  name,  by  which  the  emperor 
subscrilx'S  himself,  is  altogether  conformable  to 
the  Indian  orthography. 

I  shall  only  further  inform  my  readers,  that  it 
wai  some  time  sinci^  I  received  tne  following  let- 
tor  and  manifesto,  though,  for  particular  reasonSp 
1  did  not  think  fit  to  publish  them  till  now. 

"To  THK  SPECTATOa. 

"Sia, 

"  Finding  tliat  our  earnest  endeavors  for  the 
good  of  mankind  have  been  basely  and  malicious- 
ly represented  to  the  world,  we  send  you  inclosed 
our  imperial  manifesto,  which  it  is  our  will  and 
pleasure  Uiat  you  forthwith  communicate  to  the 
public,  by  inserting  it  in  your  next  daily  paper. 
We  do  not  doubt  of  your  ready  compliance  in  this 
particular,  and  therefore  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

(Signed) 

"  Taw  Waw  Ebex  Zan  Kaladak, 

"  Emperor  of  the  Mohocks." 

"  The  Manifesto  of  Taw  Waw  Ebeii  Zan  Kaladmr, 
Emperor  of  the  Mohocktt. 

"tVhereas  we  have  received  information,  from 
sundry  quarters  of  this  great  and  populous  city, 
of  several  outra«;es  committed  on  tne  legs,  amis, 
noses,  and  other  parts  of  the  good  pt^ople  of  Eng- 
land, by  such  as  have  styled  themselves  our  suo- 
iects;  in  carder  to  vindicate  our  im{>erial  dignity 
from  those  false  asi)ersions  which  have  l»een  cast 
on  it,  as  if  we  ourhclvcs  might  have  encouraged 
or  alwtted  any  siich  practices,  we  liave,  hy  these 
pre<HMiU,  thought  fit  to  signify  our  utmost  abhor- 
rence and  detesiaiion  of  all  such  tumultuous  and 
irregular  pn»reedings;  and  do  hereby  further  give 
notice,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  has  or  have 
suffered  any  wouiui,  hurt,  damage,  or  detriment, 
in  his  or  their  limb  or  limbs,  otherwise  than  shall 
be  hereafter  specified,  tlie  said  |K'rson  or  persons, 
upon  applying  themselves  to  such  as  we  snail  ap- 
point for  the  inspection  and  redri^ss  of  tlie  griev 
ances  afon^snid,  ^hall  be  fortliwith  committed  to 
the  care  of  our  principal  surgeon,  and  be  cured  at 
our  own  ex|>ense,  in  some  one  or  other  of  tliose 
hospitals  which  we  are  now  en*ciing  for  that  par* 
yiose. 

"  And  to  the  end  that  no  one  may,  either  through 
i;(ntieance  or  inadverteiiey.  incur  those  penalties 
which  we  have  thought  fit  to  inflict  on  {htsous  of 
loosi'  and  dis.<H)liitH  lives,  we  di»  hereby  notify  to 
the  public,  that  if  any  man  b4*  knocked  down  or 
assaulted  while  he  is  employed  in  his  lawful 
bu'^ine^s,  at  pro{>(^r  hours,  tnat  it  is  not  done  by 
our  order;  and  we  do  hereby  pennit  and  allow 
any  such  person,  so  knocked  di»wn  or  assaulted, 
to  rise  again,  and  defend  himself  in  the  best  mano 
ner  that  he  is  able. 
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"  We  do  ilfio  command  all  and  every  onr  good 
■ubjectfly  that  they  do  not  presuiiit*,  upuii  any  pn;- 
text  whatsoever,  to  iMue  and  sally  forth  from  ttieir 
renpeetive  quarters  till  bettreen  the  \\o\im  of  eleven 
ana  twelve.  That  they  never  tip  the  lion  upf>n 
man,  woman,  or  child,"tiU  the  clock  at  St.  Dun- 
atan*8  ahall  have  struck  one. 

"  That  the  sweat  be  never  given  but  between 
the  houn  of  one  and  two;  always  provided,  that 
our  hunt4>rs  may  begin  to  hunt  a  little  after  the 
dose  of  the  evening,  anythinu^  to  the  contrary 
herein  notwithstanding.  Provided  also,  that  if 
ever  they  are  nxlucpd  to  the  necessity  of  pinking, 
it  shall  always  be  in  the  most  flesny  parts,  and 
snch  as  are  lea^t  exposed  to  view. 

"  It  is  also  our  imperial  will  and  pleasure,  that 
our  good  subjects  the  HWenters  do  estAblish  their 
hammums  in  snch  close  places,  alleys,  nooks,  and 
corners,  that  the  patient  or  patients  may  nut  be  in 
dan^T  of  catchini'  cold. 

"That  tlie  tuniYtlers,  to  whose  rare  we  chiefly 
commit  the  female  sex,  contine  thenittelves  to 
Drury-lane,  and  the  purlieus  of  the  Temple;  and 
that  every  other  ]>nrty  and  ili vision  of  our  sub- 
jects do  each  of  them  k«vi)  within  the  resjicctive 
quarters  we  have  ullotte<i  to  them.  Provided, 
nevertheless,  that  mitliing  herein  contained  sh.'dl 
in  anywis*^  U;  construed  to  extend  to  the  hunters, 
who  nave  our  full  license  and  permission  t4>  enter 
into  any  part  of  the  town  wiierever  their  game 
shall  leail  them. 

"  And  whereas  we  have  nothing  more  at  our 
imperial  heart  than  the  refonuutictii  of  tlie  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  which  to  our  nn- 
apeakable  satisfaction  we  have  in  some  measure 
already  eflFected,  we  do  hereby  earnestly  pray  and 
exhort  all  husbands,  fathers,  hous(>kee]>ers,  and 
masters  of  families,  in  cither  of  the  aforesaid 
cities,  not  only  to  repair  thcmstrlves  to  their  re- 
apective  habitations  at  early  and  seai«onable  hours, 
but  also  to  k<H>p  their  wives  and  dnugiitere,  sons, 
aenrants,  and  apprentices,  from  appearing  in  the 
streets  at  thos<*  times  and  seasons  which  inay  ex- 
pose them  to  military  discipline,  as  it  is  practiced 
l>y  our  good  subjects  the  Mohocks;  and  we  do 
further  promise  on  our  imperial  word,  that  as  soon 
aa  the  reformation  aforesaid  shall  be  brought 
about,  we  will  forthwith  cause  all  hostilities  to 
cease. 

**  Given  from  our  court,  at  the  Devil-taveni, 

X.  "March  15,  1712." 
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InTUUam  i>lArere  paras,  rlrtutorf!i«ta? 

IIos.  2  Sat  tU.  18. 

To  ihuii  detraction,  woulcUt  tboa  virtue  fly  7 

'  Mr.  Spkctator, 

"  I  iiAVK  not  seen  you  lately  at  any  of  the  places 
where  I  vir«it,  so  that  I  am  afruid  you  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  what  passes  among  my  part  of 
the  World,  who  are.  though  I  say  it,  without  con- 
troversy, the  most  accomplished  and  liest  bred  of 
the  town,  (live  me  leave  to  tell  you.  that  I  am 
extremely  disconipo.sed  when  I  hear  scandal,  and 
am  an  utter  enemy  to  all  manner  of  detraction, 
and  think  it  the  grcati^st  meanness  that  people  of 
distinction  can  be  guilty  of.  However,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  come  into  company  where  you  do  n(»t 
Dud  them  pulling  one  another  to  pieces,  and  that 
from  no  other  provocation  but  that  of  hearing  any 
one  comraendeil.  Merit,  both  as  to  wit  and  beauty, 
is  become  no  other  tlian  the  possessitm  of  a  few 
trifling  people's  favor,  which  you  c4innot  possibly 
Arri\e  at,  it  you  have  really  anything  iu  yon  tliat 


is  deserving.  What  tbej  woald  bring  to  jmm  !•, 
to  make  all  good  and  evil  consist  in  repoit,  and 
with  whimpers,  calumnies,  and  iropertinences,  to 
have  the  conduct  of  those  reports,  ay  this  means, 
innocents  are  blasted  upon  their  first  appearance 
in  town;  and  there  is  nothing  more  required  to 
make  a  young  woman  the  object  of  eury  and  ba^ 
tred,  than  to  deserve  love  and  admiration.  This 
abominable  endeavor  to  snppress  or  lessen  ewery- 
thing  that  is  praiseworthy  is  as  frequent  among 
the  men  as  the  women.  If  I  can  remember  what 
passi>d  at  a  visit  last  night,  it  will  serve  as  an  in> 
stance  that  the  sexes  are  equally  inclined  to  dcfa^ 
mation,  with  eq^ual  malice  and  impotence.  Jack 
IViplett  came  into  my  Lady  Airy's  about  eight 
of  the  clock.  You  know  the  manner  we  sit  at  a 
visit,  and  I  need  not  describe  the  circle;  but  Mr. 
Triplett  came  in,  introduced  by  two  tapers  sup- 
porU'd  by  a  spruce  servant,  whose  hair  is  under  a 
cap  till  my  lady's  cAndles  are  all  liehted  np,  and 
the  hour  of  ceremony  begins;  I  say  Jack  Triplett 
came  in,  and  singing  (for  he  is  really  good  com- 
pany)  *  Every  feature,  charming  creature*— -he 
went  on,  *  It  is  a  most  unreasonable  thins,  that 
people  cannot  go  peaceably  to  see  their  friends, 
out  these  niurden^rs  are  let  loose.  Such  a  shape  I 
such  an  air  I  what  a  glance  was  that  as  her  chariot 

Cassed  by  mine!'— My  lady  herself  interrupted 
ira;  '  Pray,  who  is  this  fine  thing  T '— '  1  warrant,' 
savs  another, '  'tis  the  cn>ature  I  was  telling  your 
ladyship  of  just  now.'-*'  Yon  were  telling  off 
says  Jack;  'I  wish  I  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
have  come  in  and  heard  yon;  for  I  hare  not  words 
to  say  what  she  is;  but  if  an  agreeable  heiglit,  a 
mcKiest  air,  a  virgin  shame,  and  impatience  of 
being  beheld  amid  a  blase  of  ten  thousand  channs' 

The  whole  room  flew  out ^'Oh,  Mr. 

Triplett !' ^When  Mrs.  Lofty,  a  known  prude, 

said  she  knew  whom  the  gentleman  meant;  but 
she  was  indeed,  as  he  civilly  represented  her,  im- 

{>atient  of  bi'ing  beheld Then  turning  to  the 
ndy  next  to  her 'The  most  unbred  creators 

you  ever  saw  1'  Another  pnrsued  the  disoourae: 
'As  unbred,  madam,  as  you  may  think  her,  slie  is 
exlruinely  belied  if  she  is  the  novice  she  appears; 
she  was  last  week  at  a  ball  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing; Mr.  Triplett  knows  whether  he  was  the  happj 
man  that  took  care  of  her  home;  but'— This  wis 
followed  by  some  particular  exception  that  each 
woman  in  the  room  made  to  some  peculiar  graes 
or  advantage;  so  that  Mr.  Triplett  waa  beaten 
from  one  limb  and  feature  to  another,  till  he  wis 
forccHi  to  resign  the  whole  woman.  In  the  end,  I 
took  notice  Triplett  recorded  all  this  malice  in  hit 
heart;  and  saw  in  his  countenance,  and  a  certain 
waggish  shrug,  that  he  designed  to  repeat  theeon- 
versation :  1  therefore  let  the  discourse  die,  and 
soon  afier  took  an  occasion  to  recommend  aoer 
tain  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  for  a  perwD 
of  singular  modesty,  coura^.  Integrity,  and 
withal  as  a  man  of  an  entertaining  conversation,  to 
which  advantages  he  had  a  shape  and  manner  pe> 
culiarly  graceful.  Mr.  Triplett,  who  ia  a  womanli 
man,  seemed  to  hoar  me  with  patience  enough 
commend  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  He  never 
heard,  indeed,  but  that  he  was  a  very  honest  mUf 
and  no  fool;  btit  for  a  finer  gentleman,  he  mnit 
ask  pardon.  Upon  no  other  foundation  than  thii» 
Mr.  Triplett  toolc  occasion  to  give  the  gentlemanl 
pedigree,  by  what  methods  some  part  of  the  es- 
tate was  acquired,  how  much  it  waa  beholden  tea 
marriage  for  the  present  cireurastances  of  it:  aft« 
all,  he  could  sec  nothing  but  a  comman  naan  ia 
his  person,  his  brceiling,  or  understanding. 

"Thus,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  impertinent  humor 
of  diminishing  every  one  who  ia  produoed  in  oon- 
versatiou  to  Uieir  advantage*  mua  Iknm^  tfar 
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wmld;  4ndT  am,  I  eonfms.wfcsrfulof  iha  force  I  (jreM  pereon  in  tlio  Gr«ri«n  or  Bninu  hiitoij, 
of  ill  tuii2U<»i.  liint  I  have  bej^geil  oS  &11  those  |  wlmae  death  bu  iiuC  been  ivniu-kod  upun  In  loiiie 
who  mre  my  vell-wjElicra  never  to  commend  wiiter  or  other,  mid  eeiiniired  or  applauded  ae- 
nui,  fur  it  vill  but  bring  my  frailties  into  eiuni-  ]  cordiuf>  to  the  );eiiiii8  ur  priiiriplcs  of  Uie  pcnon 
nation;  and  I  had  rather  be  uuulMerred,  than  con-  i  vho  lia*  dowMiled  oit  it.  Mon'^ieur  dn  BL  Evrc- 
■  for  disputed  perfuctiuuK.  1  am  confident '  mond  is  very  particalar  in  wltiag  fiinh  tlut  eon- 
d  jouiig  people,  who  would  have  been  |  atancjand  cinira(p>of  Pi-triiniuB  Arbiter  daring  hi* 
I  to  Hocicty,  have,  from  fear  of  acandal,  |  last  n'araunt«,  and  t^iuliH  lie  di^tcovera  iu  thoin  a 
Bever  darod  Iu  exert  thciaeelvoB  in  the  polite  arU  i  gniiilt  r  finnnuss  of  mind  and  reaolution  than  in  the 
of  lifia.  Their  lives  have  paswda«-ayiu  an  odious' death  nf  Seneca,  Cato.orSiKrnten.  TliHrcianoquea- 
rniiticity,  in  spite  of  grvat  advantages  of  person,  i  tiou  but  tliia  poliu-  auilior  h  affectation  of  appear- 
Bcniua,  and  fortune.  Tliere  ia  a  riciouH  terror  of  |  ing  ain^lar  in  bis  remarks,  and  making  diseorsr- 
beiiig  blamed  in  lotae  well-inclined  people,  and  a  I  ien  which  had  escaped  tlie  obnirvatioiis  of  others, 
wicked  plenaure  in  snppreiigtug  thum  iu  olbers  ;  |  threw  him  into  thin  counw  uf  reflection.  It  wuFe- 
both  wbicii  1  recommend  to  your  Bpectaturial  :  tronius's  merit  tliat  he  died  in  Uio  same  gayety  of 
vlsdom  to  animadvert  upon  ;  and  if  you  can  hv  I  tflmpw  in  which  lie  lived:  but  as  hii  life  was  altO' 
Bueceaiifiil  in  it.  1  need  not  say  how  much  you  will  !  gather  loose  and  diiuiuluto,thuindiSercnre  which  be 
.  .1. .  .  _..      L...  .    _. . ;ii  .._ I  Bhuwalat  tlie  cIum  of  il  ia  to  be  IfKiked  upon  as  a 

Sieeo  of  natural  calvle^sutws  and  levit",  raiher  than 
jltilode.  The  R—'lulion  of  Socrates  prooeedol 
from  vtTy  difTei-eiit  niolivos,  thecon«;iouiuieiw  of  a 
well-4pantliri',andUiuprus)>ectuf  ahnppyclernity. 
If  the  ingvniuuB  autli')r  auave-meuti>in«l  van  bu 
plcB-<ed  with  gnyi'ly  of  liumor  in  a  dying  man,  ha 
might  have  fiiuiid  a  much  uobW  instnuce  of  it  in 
our  countryman  Sir  ThoiniLi  More, 
This  great  and  U>anied  man  was  famous  fur 
ig  his  ordiiiary  ''  ~''"    -    ■        ' 


-lam.  Sir, 
"Your  most obediuu:,  liumlile  Servant, 
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I   Krasmiis 


tells  h 


Aria  bmftJ  tin/  bMWStll  tbnli 
Win  Itist  want  taa,  Uw  toi  ot 

fiat  nuh  aedavnUd  op  tha  poll 
P»nkB  sppnactiliig  Ut*.  u^  b 
Tb  fm  £at  life  wlloh  mul  m 


I  AX  very  much  pleased  with  a  consolatoij 


a  of  Pbalarie,* 


with  w 


n  ot  great  merit.  Thi 
lich  lie  comforte  the  afflicted  father  iiirto 
_..  ._jt  of  my  memory,  an  follow*: — That  he 
abould  oonaider  death  had  set  a  kind  of  seal  upon 
bja  bod's  character,  and  placed  him  out  of  the 
icaeli  of  vice  and  infamy:  lliat,  while  he  lived,  he 
waa  atill  within  the  possibility  of  fallinf*  away 
tram  Tirtue,  and  loaine  the  fame  of  which  tie  wu 
pouaeBScd.  Death  oiify  clo«os  a  man's  reputation, 
and  deienuincs  it  as  good  or  bad. 

"  ThiB,  among  other  motived,  may  be  one  reason 
whj  we  ant  naturallj;  averse  to  the  launching  out 
into  a  man's  praise  till  bis  hvod  i*  laid  in  tlie  duxt. 
While  ha  ix  eap.tble  of  changing,  ve  ma^  be 
liireeal  to  retract  our  opinions.  He  may  forfmt  the 
tfteem  we  have  conceivud  of  him.  and  some  time 
or  otfaor  appear  tu  us  under  a  different  li^rht  from 
what  be  (loes  at  present.  In  sliort,  as  the  lifit  of 
vij  taan  cannot  be  called  linppy  or  unhappy. 

neaber  can  it  be  pronounced  "■-■ — '"' 

Woiv  tba  conclusion  of  it. 

ItwH  upon  this  considiration  that  Ei>Hm:n< 
daa,  being  asked  wbcthcT  Chabrin->,  Iphionites, 

f  umtion  can  be  a 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melanebuly  ( 
lion  to  a  good  man  than  his  being  obnoxious  I 
Bueh  a  diange,  so  there  is  nothing  more  gloriui 
thao  to  keep  np  a  uniformity  in  his  actions,  an 
ftment  like  bututy  of  his  character  to  thti  last. 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  o6en  comnared  ' 
the  winding  np  of  a  well-written  piny,  where  tl 
priadp^  pcreuna  still  act  in  character,  wlialev 
the  bit  i*  which  thaj  undergo.    There  is  scarce 


epistle  dL-dicalory,  acted  in  all  parts  of  life  like  k 
second  Demoeritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  re- 
spcct«d  as  a  martyr  by  that  side  for  which  he  Buf- 
fered. Thst  innocent  tnirth,  which  bad  been  so 
conspicuous  in  his  life.did  not  forsake  him  to  the 
last.  He  maintained  the  same  clieerfulnets  of 
,  heart  upon  (he  scaffold  which  he  used  to  sliow  at 
in  that    his  tablu;  and  upon  laying  bts  hi;ad  un  the  block, 

Eivo  instAncca  of  that  good  humor  with  which  he 
lid  always  entertained  bis  friends  in  the  most 
onliuary  occurrenci'S.  His  death  was  of  a  piece 
with  his  life.  There  was  nothing  in  it  new.  forced, 
or  alfected.  He  did  notlii»k  upou  theteveriughlS 
head  from  his  body  as  a  circurastAuce  that  ought 
to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition  of  hia 
mind;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and  settled 
hope  of  immortality,  he  thought  any  unusual  de- 
gree of  Borrow  and  concern  improper  u  *  ~~ 
occasion,  as  lie  had  nothing  i~  ~'  ~'' 
deject  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation  from  this 
example.  Men's  tiatunil  fiuirs  will  be  sufficient 
guard  aj^inr-t  it.  1  ehall  only  ol)8erve.  that 
what  was  philosophy  in  thi*  extraordinary  man 
would  be  freiiiy  in  one  who  does  not  n>»cniMe  him 
as  well  in  ttic  rheerfuhieas  of  liis  temper  as  in  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  manners. 

1  shall  concludu  this  paper  with  the  instance  n( 
a  iH-rson  who  seems  to  lue  to  liave  shown  more  in- 
trepidity and  gre.iiness  '>f  soul  In  his  dying  mo- 
ments than  what  wc  meet  with  among  any  of  the 
-  celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans.    I  met  with 


virtuous 


t  which  could 


of 


set  the 


jthisik  ._  

Portugal,  written  by  the  A1>bot  de  Vertot. 

Whim  Dun  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  I 
TBdi>d  the  twritories  of  Muli  Uoluc,  emper 
Morocco,  in  order  tu  dethrone  hini.Bnifsi 
crowu  upun  tlie  head  of  his  nephew,  Molue  was 
wearing  away  with  a  distemper  which  be  himself 
knew  was  iuourable.  Ilowcrcr,  he  prepared  for 
the  reception  uf  so  formidable  an  enemy.  He  waa, 
indeed,  so  far  spent  with  his  sickness,  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  live  out  the  whole  day,  when  the 
last  decisive  battle  was  given;  but,  knowing  the 
fatal  coniwquenees  that  would  happen  to  hia  child- 
ivn  and  people,  in  ease  he  should  die  before  be 
iMit  u  hhI  la  that  war.  ha  commanded  hia  urioci 
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pttl  officers,  that  if  he  died  during  tho  engagement,  j 
thej  fthould  conceal  his  death  from  the  amvy,  and  j 
that  ihvty  should  ride  up  to  the  litter  in  which  his 
corpse  was  carried,  under  tli»  prcti'nse  of  receiv- 
ing orders  from  liim  as  usual.  Before  the  battle 
began,  he  was  carried  through  all  the  ranks  of  his 
armj  in  an  open  litter,  as  they  stood  drawn  up  in 
array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly  in  de- 
fense of  tlioir  religion  and  country.  Findineaftcr- 
ward  the  battle  to  go  against  him,  though  ne  was 
very  near  his  last  agonies,  he  threw  himself  out 
of  ilia  litter,  ralliol  hiH  army,  and  led  them  on  to 
the  charge;  which  afterwarcf  ended  in  a  complete 
victory  on  the  side  of  the  Moors.  He  had  no 
aooner  broiiglit  his  men  to  the  engagement,  but 
finding  hinif^lf  utterly  spent,  he  was  again  re- 
placed in  his  litter,  where,  laying  his  finger  on 
Lis  mouth,  to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  officers  who 
stood  about  him,  he  died  a  few  moments  after  in 
that  posture. — L. 
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Is  snlml  elfttlo  qu»  oeruitur  In  p^ricuIUyri  JusUtiavaicalpuff- 
iutque  pro  Ruv  commnditf,  in  vitiu  est. — ^Ti'U. 

That  elvTsUon  of  uiiiul  which  b  displayed  in  danicen.  If  It 
wanU  Jii5Ui-0,  anU  flgbli  for  lU  own  oonT«nienc7,  if 
vicioiu. 

Captaik  SKNTaY  was  last  ni^ht  at  the  club,  and 
produced  a  loiter  from  Ipswich,  which  his  corre- 
flpondent  de.siri*d  him  to  communicate  to  his  friend 
tne  Spectator.  It  contained  an  account  of  an  en- 
gagement 1)otweon  a  French  privateer,  commanded 
by  one  Doniinick  Pottiere,  and  a  little  vessel  of 
that  place  laden  with  corn,  the  master  whereof,  as 
I  reineml)er  was  one  Goodwin.  The  Englishman 
defended  himself  witli  incredible  bravery,  and  beat 
off  the  French,  after  havini^  been  boarded  three  or 
four  times.  The  enemy  still  came  on  with  greater 
fury,  and  honed  by  his  nuinl)er  of  men  to  carry 
the  prise;  till  at  last  the  Englishman,  finding  him- 
■elf  sink  apace,  and  ready  to  perish,  struck;  but 
the  effect  which  this  singular  gallantnr  had  upon 
the  captain  of  the  privateer  woa  no  other  than  an 
unmanly  desire  of  vengeance  for  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  in  his  several  attacks.  He  told  the  Ips- 
wich man  in  a  speaking-trumpet,  that  he  would 
not  take  him  aboard,  and  tliat  he  stayed  to  see 
him  sink.  Tlie  Englishman  at  the  same  time  ob- 
served a  disorder  in  the  vessel,  which  he  rightly 
judged  to  proceed  from  the  disdain  which  the 
ship's  crew  had  of  their  captain's  inhumanity. 
With  this  hope  he  went  into  his  boat,  and  ap- 
proached the  enemy.  He  was  taken  in  by  the 
sailors  in  spite  of  their  commander:  but,  though 
they  rcceivi*d  him  against  his  command,  they 
treated  him,  when  he  was  in  the  ship,  in  the  manner 
he  directed.  Pottiere  caused  his  men  to  hold 
Goodwin,  while  he  lK>at  him  with  a  stick,  till  he 
fainted  with  loss  of  blood  and  rage  of  heart;  after 
which  he  ordered  him  into  irons,  without  sillow- 
ing  him  any  food,  but  such  as  one  or  two  of  the 
men  stole  to  him  under  peril  of  the  like  usage: 
and  having  kept  him  several  days  overwhelmed 
with  the  misery  of  stench,  hunger,  and  soreness, 
he  brought  him  into  Calais.  The  governor  of  the 
place  was  soon  acquainted  with  all  that  had 
passed,  dismisst^  Pottiere  from  liis  charge  with 
Ignominy,  and  gave  Goodwin  all  the  relief  which 
a  man  of  honor  would  bestow  u^n  an  enemy 
barbarously  trentinl,  to  recover  the  imputation  of 
cruelty  uuon  his  prince  and  country. 

When  Mr.  Sentry  had  read  his  letter,  full  of 
many  other  circumstances  which  aggravate  the 
barbarity,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  criticism  upon  roag- 
Daaiiuity  and  courage,  and  axgued  that  tliey  were 


inseparable;  and  that  courage,  without  ngutl  to 
justice  and  humanity,  was  nu  other  than  the  fierce 
ness  of  a  wild  beast.  '*A  good  and  tnily  bold 
spirit,"  continued  he. "  is  ever  actuated  by  reason, 
and  a  sense  of  honor  and  duty.  The  affectation  of 
such  a  spirit  exerts  itself  in  an  impudent  aspeet^ 
an  overbearing  confidence,  and  a  certain  oegli- 
gence  of  giving  offense.  This  is  visible  in  all  the 
cocking  youths  you  see  about  this  town,  who  aie 
noisy  in  assemblies,  unawed  by  the  preeeoce  of 
wise  and  virtuous  men  ;  in  a  word,  insensible  of 
all  the  honors  and  decencies  of  human  life.  A 
shameless  fellow  takes  advantage  of  merit  clollied 
with  modesty  and  magnanimitv,  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  little  people,  appears  sprightly  and  ameahle: 
while  the  man  of  resolution  and  true  galTantry  it 
overlooked  and  disregarded,  if  not  despiaed. 
There  is  a  propriety  in  all  things;  and  I  believe 
what  you  scholars  call  just  and  sublime,  in  oppo- 
sition to  turgid  and  bombast  expression,  may  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  mooMty 
is  tlie  certain  indication  of  a  great  spirit,  and  im 
pudeucc  the  affectation  of  it.  He  that  writes  with 
Judgment,  and  never  rises  into  impn>per  warmths, 
manifests  the  true  force  of  genius;  in  like  manner, 
he  who  is  ^uiet  and  equal  in  all  his  behavior  ia 
supported  in  that  deportment  by  what  we  may 
call  true  courage.  AlasI  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing 
to  be  a  brave  man  as  tlie  unthinkinfi^  part  of  man- 
kind imagine.  To  dare  is  not  all  tnat  there  is  in 
it.  Tlie  privateer  we  were  iust  now  talking  of 
had  boldness  enough  to  attack  his  enemy,  bat  nol 
greatness  of  mind  enough  to  admire  the  same 
quality  exerted  by  that  enemy  in  defending  him- 
Keif.  Thus  his  base  and  little  mind  was  wboUr 
taken  up  in  the  sordid  regard  to  the  prize  of  which 
he  failed,  and  the  damage  done  to  his  own  Tesael; 
and  therefore  he  used  an  honest  man,  who  defend- 
ed his  own  fn>m  him,  in  the  manner  as  he  would 
a  thief  that  should  rob  him. 

"He  was  equally  disappointed,  and  luid  nol 
spirit  enough  to  consider,  tiiat  one  case  would  be 
laudable,  and  the  other  criminal.  Maliee,  tanoor, 
hatred,  vengeance,  are  what  tear  the  breasts  of 
mean  men  in  fight ;  but  fame,  glory,  conquests,  de- 
sires of  opportunities  to  pardon  and  oblige  their  op- 
po.sers,  are  what  glow  in  the  minds  of  the  gallant." 
The  captain  ended  his  discourse  with  a  speciBMB 
of  his  l)ook-learning;  and  gave  us  to  unaerstand 
that  he  had  read  a  French  author  on  the  subject 
of  justness  in  |K>int  of  gallantry.  "  I  love,"  said 
Mr.  Sentry,  "  a  critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  lift 
with  annotations  upon  writers.  My  author," 
added  he,  "  in  his  discourse  upon  epic  poetry, 
takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  same  quality  of 
courage  drawn  in  the  two  different  charaeten  of 
Turn  us  and  .£neas.  He  makes  courage  the  chief 
and  greatest  ornament  of  Turnus;  but  in  .Aiesi 
are  many  others  which  outshine  it ;  among  tht 
rest,  that  of  piety.  Turnus  is,  therefore,  all  aloof 
painted  by  tlie  poet  full  of  ostentation,  his  Isa- 
^age  haughty  and  vain-glorious,  as  placing  hii 
honor  in  the  manifestation  of  his  valor:  ^neii 
s|)eaks  little,  is  slow  to  action,  and  shows  only  i 
sort  of  defensive  courage.  If  equipage  and  ad- 
dress make  Turnus  appear  more  courageous  thaa 
.^neas,  conduct  and  success  prove  .^£eas 
valiant  than  Turnus." — T. 


No.  351.]    SATURDAY,  APRIL  12,  171i. 

In  te  omnifl  domui  hwttnsta  rHnmblt. 

Vote.  Mk^  xB,  $k 

On  thM  the  fnliinef  of  our  hofam  depond. 
Ir  we  look  into  the  three  great  herote  poem 
which   have    appeared    in  the  woddp  we  BMf 
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tioii*.    Bomer  ItTed  ii 


•uppotr  thmt  ihn  trBditiun  of  Acliillea  end  Ulyases 
had  brought  duwn  but  very  Tow  putieutirs  lo  hia 
knovledge ;  Ihnugh  there  ii  no  question  but  lie 
baa  wrought  into  his  two  poems  Kuch  of  their 
mmarkablo  adTeotures  aa  were  Btill  talked  of 
among  his  coternporariM. 

The  Ktorj  of  ^n^as.  on  which  Virgil  founded 
Ilia  poein,  was  likewine  verj  bare  of  circuia- 
•tances,  and  bj  that  means  aCTurded  him  an  uppor- 
tunitr  of  embellish iiig  it  with  ficlion,  and  giiing 
kfullraugs  to  hia  uwu  inventiou.  We  find,  how- 
•rer,  thathehas  ititurwuvcn,  in  thccoureaof  hia 
hble,  the  principal  parliculara,  which  were  geue- 
nllj  believed  anion;;  the  Konuns,  of  ^neas's 
vovago  and  aettlenitiil  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  aljridgcrnent  of  the 
whole  story,  as  cullecled  out  of  th«  ancient  hii- 
torians,  and  na  it  was  received  among  the  Romans, 
in  Dionyiiius  Mali  earn  nssux. 

Since  niiue  uf  the  critics  have  consideredVi rail's 

Ibble  with  relatiou 


hialory  of  ^li. 


nay  not.  pi-i     ,   . 

light,  >o  far  AH  regardx  my  pr(.-«CDt  piirpow. 
TlifieTcr  looks  into  the  abridgeinciit  abiive-rnen 
tioncd,  will  find  that  (he  character  of  JEuma  i 
SIlvd  villi  giipty  tit  the  go<is,  and  a  superMitioii 
atucrvBtinn  uf  prndigiiat.  oraclea,  and  prcdietinns. 
Tin{il  has  not  onlv  preserved  his  clisritctcr  in  the 
person  of  j£neas,  but  hiu  giviMi  a  pli 
,_  .._._ ,■„.. ,pi,e,ipg 

tory  and  tradition. 
rn*t  OH  f- 

iced  thcrn 
.   D  inake  Ihern  appear  Ihe 
torol,  aKrecahlc,  or  surprising.      I  beli 
OMnr  rHilunt  have  been  slmcked  at  that  ludicrous 
pmwieaf  which  inu.'  of  the  hBTpics  pntiioui! 

UwTropns  iii  thi;  tliird  book;  nameW.  th 

fore  they  had  built  their  intended  city  thuy  nhiiuld 

be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their  .->-•-- 

But,  when  they  hir"  '*  -•  "'-" 


..  tables. 
.  _  jf  the  cir- 
t^n  Ihat  had  licen  transmitted  to  the  Ko- 
mana  in  th>>  hiHtorv  of  ^neas,  they  will  think  the 
Met  did  very  wolf  in  lakiii);  notice  of  it.  The 
hiatnriui  alHive-inentinni-d  acqnaintn  us,  that  a 
pruphcto!*  had  r>in'ii>Id  jKiieaH,  lie  Kbnuld  lakf 
kit  vo^a)^-  weMward.  till  his  cimipnninns  nhould 
at  IhMr  talilM:  and  that  oecordinKly.  upon  hiu 
luding  III  Italy,  an  Ihpy  wi-re  entinjr  llieir  HcdIi 
vpon  oakiti  af*l.in>ad  (ur  want  of  othtTcnuve- 
wtnees,  tliey  ■tficrtrard  fnl  on  the  cnkea  rlirm- 
■elTea;  iipiiii  whirh  one  iif  the  commnT  said 
MMTily.  "We  are  entiii^'  our  tablcn."  Tiier  iin- 
■tdiatety  took  Ihe  hint,  snyH  the  historian,  and 
•Mteludird  tite  jimpltpsy  (■>  Iki  fulfilled.  As  Virj^il 
did  nut  lliiiik  It  proper  tn  onilt  Kr>  ninrrriul  a  par- 
lieuUr  in  the  his^iry  of  *ne.is,  it  mny  U-  worth 
whila  tn  ronsidcr  wfih  hi>w  much  jiidicmi'iit  be  has 

iuallftcd  it,  and  taken  off  I'v^'r^-ihiifi;  liiat  mi^ihl 
SVC  qipi-ared  ini{>n>|ier  for  a  jKis-a)!!!  in  a  iKtniii: 
Men.  The  pnit>)ii-ti>ss  who  rurt^lelN  it  i*  a  hiiN;;ry 
urfiy.  as  the  pemni  who  discoTem  it  is  young 


whole  MaeiS,  and  haa  given  offense  to  aeraral 

critics,  may  be  accounted  for  tlie  same  vaj.. 
Virgil  himself,  before  he  begin*  thai  relation,  pre- 
misea,  that  what  he  waa  going  to  tell  appeaneit 
incredible,  but  that  itwaa  juatified  by  tradition. 
What  further  confirms  me  that  thia  change  of  tlie 
fleet  was  a  celebrated  circamatanee  in  the  hiatorj 
of  ^neas.  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  Uw 
same  metsmorphosis  in  his  account  of  the  hea* 
then  mythology. 

None  of  the  crilica  I  have  met  wiih  have  oon- 
aidered  the  fable  of  the  .£neid  in  thia  light,  ud 
taken  notice  how  the  tradition  on  which  it  waa 
founded  authariies  those  parts  in  it  which  appear 
the  most  eiceiicionablg,  I  hope  the  lenetli  ot  tliie 
refiection  will  not  make  it  unacceptable  la  the 
curious  part  of  my  readers. 

The  history  which  waa  the  basis  of  Hilton's 
poem  is  still  shorter  tliau  either  that  of  the  Iliad 
or  .£neid.  The  poet  has  likewise  taken  care  to 
insert  every  circiimstanca  of  it  in  the  body  of  hil 
fable.  The  ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to  COD' 
sider,  is  raised  upon  that  brief  account  in  Scrip 
ture,  wherein  we  are  told  that  the  wrpent  waa 
I  more  suhlilo  than  any  beast  of  the  field :  that  be 
I  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit: 
I  that  nhe  was  overcome  by  this  temptation,  and 
{ that  Adam  fullwcd  her  example.  From  tliese  few 
{ particulars,  Hilton  has  formed  one  of  the  most 
I  entertaining  fables  that  invention  ever  produced. 
I  He  has  disposed  of  these  acveral  circnmBlaaeea 
among  eo  many  beautiful  and  natural  fictions  of 
his  own,  that  his  whole  stoiy  looks  like  a  com- 
ment upon  sncred  writ,  or  rather  seems  to  be  a 
full  and  complete  rt'lalion  of  what  the  other  ia 
only  in  epitome.  I  have  inaisled  the  longer  on 
I  thia  cunnidcratiun,  oa  I  look  upon  the  disposition 
land  contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be  tlie  principal 
I  beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which  han  muro  stoiY 
in  it,  and  is  fuller  of  incidents,  than  any  other  in 
the  whole  poem.  Satan's  travcraiug  the  glolie, 
and  still  keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
'  as  fearing  tii  be  discnverml  by  the  angel  of  the 
sun.  who  had  before  <lelected  him,  is  one  of  tliose 
bcautirul  imaginations  with  which  he  introduces 
this  his  second  series  uf  advenlurea.  Having 
eiamined  tlie  nature  of  every  creature,  and  found 
out  one  which  was  the  most  proper  for  hia  pur- 

Sosc.  he  again  returns  to  PanidiiiC;  and,  to  avoid 
ificovery,  ninks  by  night  with  a  river  that  tan 
under  the  i^rden,  and  rises  up  smin  through  a 
foiinlain  that  issued  from  it  1>y  the  tree  of  life. 
The  puct,  who,  as  we  have  before  taken  notice. 
speaks  as  liule  as  possible  in  his  own  person, 
and,  after  the  example  of  Homer,  fills  everj  part 
of  his  work  with  manners  and  characters,  intro- 
diicea  a  snlil<K|uy  of  this  infcmnl  agrnt.  who  war 
thus  restless  in  Ihe  destnictinn  of  man.  He  ie 
then  described  as  gliding  through  the  garden, 
under  the  resemblance  of  a  mist,  in  oriler  to  find 
out  that  creature  in  which  he  rlesigned  to  tempt 
our  first  parents.  This  di-Mription  hus  something 
In  it  very  poetical  and  surprising  : 


Snch  an  obaervatinn.  which  ia  beantiful  in  the 
nouth  of  a  boy.  would  have  been  ridiculous  from 
any  other  of  tho  rnnipanv.  I  am  apt  tn  Ihtnk 
■kilt  ihi!  chanslng  of  ilic  Trojnn  fleet  into  water- 
^npho,  whidi  iii  the  must  violent  machine  in  the 


i^njinK,  Ihruu^  m 


The  author  aflerwani  gives  us  a  descrintion  of 
the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suilarile  to  a 
divine  poem,  and  jieculiar  to  that  flp't  season  of 
nature.  He  reprcsonls  the  earth,  before  it  was 
cursed,  as  a  great  altar  breathing  out  its  inceme 
from  all  parts,  and  sending  up  a  plea      ' 
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morning  worship,  and  filling  up  the  nniTenud  oon- 
Mti  of  pinise  and  adoration: 

Now  When  a  Mcred  Urht  be;;ma  to  dmwn 
In  £ilen  on  tlie  humid  flowem,  that  Ureath'd 
Their  momlnK  InoenM*;  when  aU  thhin  that  hrcathe 
,  From  the  e«rth*t  gnmt  altar  wnd  up  aiient  prabe 
To  the  Creator,  and  hia  nostril*  fill 
With  grateftil  aowU ;  ft>rth  nunc  tiie  human  pair, 
And  joloM  their  roeal  worship  tn  thoir  choir 
Of  craatnraa  wantis^  roioo 

The  diapute  which  follows  between  our  two  first 
Muronts  is  represented  with  great  art.  It  proceeds 
m>m  a  difference  of  judgment,  not  of  passion,  and 
is  managed  with  reason,  not  with  neat.  It  is 
aoch  a  dispute  as  we  may  suppose  might  have 
happened  in  Paradise,  had^mcn  coutinu^  happy 
and  innocent.  There  is  a  great  delicacy  in  tne, 
moralities  which  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  dis< 
ponne,  and  which  the  most  ordinary  reader  can- 
not but  take  notice  of  That  force  of  Ioto  whiclk 
ihe  father  of  mankind  so  finely  describes  in  the 
eighth  book,  and  which  is  inserted  in.  my  lavt 
Satuniay's  paper,  shows  itself  here  in  many  fine 
instances;  as  in  those  fond  re^j^arda  he  casts  to- 
ward  Eyo  at  her  parting  from  him: 

Ilor  long  with  ardent  look  hit  eye  pnran'd 
IDelightnl,  but  lietdriufc  more  her  staj. 
0(1  he  to  her  bin  charge  fif  quli*k  return 
Kopeated ;  nhe  to  him  af  oft  engaged 
To  be  ratum'd  by  noon  amki  the  bow'r. 

In  hia  impatience  and  amusement  during  her 
absence: 


-Adam  the  white, 


Waiting  deairouA  her  return,  had  wots 
Of  diolcert  flow'ra  a  garland  to  adorn 
Iler  IrceNA,  and  her  rural  labor*  crown, 
Aa  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  rural  queen. 
Groat  joy  he  promisM  to  hia  thoughta,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delay'd. 

But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech, 
where,  seeing  her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves  to 
|ieriah  with  uer,  rather  than  to  live  without  her: 


-Some  cursed  firaad 


Of  enemy  hath  begullM  thee,  yet  unknown, 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruin'd:  for  with  thee 
Oertain  my  resolution  is  to  die : 
How  can  I  lire  without  Uieef    Uow  forego 
Thy  sweet  conTerso  and  love  so  dearly  Joln'd, 
To  lire  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn! 
Bhould  God  create  another  Kre,  and  I 
Another  rib  aflurd,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart:  no,  no!  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me;  fleiJi  of  flesh, 
'  Bone  of  my  bbne  thuu  art.  an<l  Tram  thy  sUta 
Mine  never  fehall  be  partod,  bliM  or  woe  I 

^  The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  prepara- 
tion to  it,  are  animated  witn  the  same  spirit  as  the 
conclusion,  which  I  have  here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by 
the  tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  separated  from 
her  husnand,  the  many  pleasing  images  of  nature 
which  are  intermixed  in  this  part  of  the  story, 
with  its  gradual  and  regular  process  to  the  fatal 
'  catastrophe,  are  so  very  reiiiarkaDlc,  that  it  would 
be  superfiuous  to  point  out  their  respective  beau- 
ties. 

I  have  avoided  mentionin<2f  any  particular  simi- 
litudes in  tny  remarks  on  this  great  work,  because 
I  have  given  a  general  account  of  them  in  my 
paper  on  the  first  book.  There  is  one,  however, 
m  this  part  of  the  poem,  which  I  shall  here  quote, 
at  it  is  npt  only  very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of 
any  in  ihe  whole  poem;  I  mean  that  wliere  the 
aerpent  is  describea  as  rolling  forward  in  all  his 
pride,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting 
£ve  to  her  destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too 
.graata  diatanoe  from  her  to  give  het  his  asaiat- 


aace.    These  aevend  particnlan  are  all  of 
wrought  into  the  following  c Jmllitode : 


-IIc^  eteratea,  and  Joj 


Brightens  his  crest;  as  when  a  wandenng  flra^ 
Compact  of  unctuous  Tapor,  which  the  ii%lit 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flamo, 

SVhich  oft,  they  say.  some  evil  spirit  attends} 
overing  and  Uaslng  witli  delustre  light, 
Uiideads  th'  amased  night  wanderer  from  hia  wu 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oil  through  pond  or  po«B 
There  swallowed  up  and  lost,  fknm  suocor  ftr. 

The  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with  all 
those  transient  fiushings  of  guilt  and  joy,  whidi 
the  poet  represents  in  our  first  parenta  upon  eat- 
ing the  forbidden  fniit,  to  those  flagging  of  spirit, 
damps  of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusations  which 
succeed  it,  are  conceived  with  a  wonderful  ima- 
gination, aud  described  in  very  natural  aenti- 
mcntfi. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  iEneid,  yielded  to 
that  fatal  temptation  which  ruined  her,  Virgil  tella 
us  the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  were  filled  with 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  nymphs  howled  upon 
the  mountain  tops.  Milton,  in  the  same  poetical 
spirit,  has  described  all  nature  as  disturbed  upon 
Lve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit: 

80  saying,  her  rash  hand  In  evil  hour, 
Fortli  reaching  to  the  Arnlt,  sho  pluck'd,  she  ate: 
Karlh  felt  tlie  wound,  and  Nature,  f^m  her  WK( 
Sighing,  through  all  her  works  gave  i^a  of  voa 
That  aJi  was  lost. 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  sanie  gnilt,tha 
whole  creation  appears  a  second  time  in  oonwl- 
sions: 


-He  scrupled  not  to  eat 


Against  his  better  knowledge;  not  deedv'd. 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  fWxn  her  cntiails,  aa  again 
In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groaa^ 
8ky  lowVd,  and  muttering  thunder, 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sfau 


As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  ffuilt  of  our  firat 
paKnts,  these  symptoms  of  trouble  and  conatsma- 
tion  are  wonderfully  imagined,  not  only  aa  prodi- 
gies, but  as  marks  of  her  sympathising  in  the  Adl 
of  man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  Uiat  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  fourteenth  Iliad. 
Juno  there  approaches  Jupiter  with  the  girdk 
which  rthe  liaa  received  from  Venus ;  upon  which 
he  tells  her,  that  she  appeared  more  charming  and 
desirable  than  she  had  ever  done  before,  even 
when  their  loves  were  at  the  highest  The  poci 
afterward  describes  them  as  reposing  on  a  aommil 
of  Mount  Ida,  which  produced  under  them  a  bed 
of  flowers,  the  lotus,  the  crocus,  and  the  hjacii^; 
and  concludes  his  description  with  their  falling 
asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  followiiif 
passage  in  Hilton,  which  begins  with  Adaxn^ 
speech  to  Eve: 

For  never  did  thy  beauty  sInM  the  daj 
I  saw  thee  ffrst  and  wedded  thee,  adom'tt 
"With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  mj  sanaa 
With  artlor  to  enjoy  thee,  lUrer  now 
Than  evor,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  traa. 

80  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glanoe  or  toj 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  nndentood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagions  lira. 
Her  hand  he  soiled,  and  to  a  shady  bank. 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embowaiM, 
lie  led  her  nothing  loth ;  flowers  wars  tba 
Pansies,  and  Tfc>lets.  and  aaphodeL 
And  hyacinth,  Earth's  fraahest  aoftest  luw 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  dapoti 
Took  largely,  of  their  mntnal  gnilt  tha  mmii 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  da vy  alM  p 
Oppiaai'd  thaiai 
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DOM  of  geaiuB.  limn  Milton,  I  think  I  BhoulahiTe 
^V€o  but  >  Ter;  imperfect  nccount  of  Us  ba*atiea, 
if  I  had  not  observed  ihoraoBt  remarkable  paisi^a 
vbich  look  lilie  parallels  in  tbeie  two  neat  au- 
thors. I  nii(;hc,  m  the  course  of  these  cnltciBma, 
biTe  tskun  notice  of  msnj  particular  lines  and 
esprcssioaa  whicb  an  translated  from  the  Oreek 
poet;  but  as  I  thought  thin  Tould  hare  appeared 
too  luJDUle  sad  OTcr  curious,  I  have  purpotelj 
ORiiUed  them.  The  greater  iueideDts,  hoveTcr, 
are  not  onlj  set  off  bj  being  «hoVD  in  the  game 
light  with  seTeral  of  the  same  nature  ic  Homer, 
but  by  that  means  ma;  be  also  guardtid  against 
the  cavils  of  the  tasteless  or  ignorant. — L, 
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Will  Hokitoohb  was  complaining  to  me  jeatar- 
daj  that  llie  onvumstion  of  the  town  is  so  altered 
of  late  yearn,  that  a  fine  g«Dtlemaa  is  at  •  loss 
fur  matter  to  alart  a  ditieunrse,  as  veil  as  unabie 
to  fait  in  vith  the  talk  he  eenerally  meets  «itl^ 

Will  takes  iiolicE,  that  there  ■ ■'  — '" 

tbe  Bun  vhich  lie  suppose) 

becaiiae  not  mcutioned  by 

(list,  in  any  age.    ■'Miui,''i  .    „ 

Bo«nor    than    they  ever   did   sioos  the  eKation 

of  the  world  bufore."    If  you  read  the  tiasedies 

of  the  lant  iu{G,  you  find  the  Bitful  men,  and  par- 

BODB  of  iiitngu?.  are  advanced  vary  tar  in  years, 

and  bej'und  The  pleasures  aud  sallies  of  youth 


n  which  lie  supposes  to  be  entirely  new, 
'  '  -  any  satirist,  at  mor- 
laid  he,  "grow  knavea 


>'  Will  ubwrves,  that  the  young  hnve  taken 
in  the  Tieea  of  the  iged,  and  jou  shaUhaveB  man 
of  fiTD-and-twettty,  criifty,  false  aud  inliiguing, 
not  ashamed  to  overreach,  ooseu,  and  bagvile 
itf  friend  adds,  that  till  ubuut  the  Isltar  end.  of 
King  Cbarleii'B  reign  there  wiis  not  a  rascal  of  any 
BBinenoe  under  forty.  In  the  places  of  resort  for 
eoDVcnalion,  you  now  hear  nothing  but  what  ra- 
latea  to  the  improving  men's  fortunes,  without  re- 
gard to  the  raulUuds  toward  iL  Thia  is  so  fashion- 
ed*, that  young  mi-n  form  themselves  upon  a 
ecrtain  nwiect  of  everything  that  is  canilid, 
■imple.  and  wurlliy  of  true  esti-em;  and  affect 
being  yet  wonw  tlian  they  are,  by  acknowledging, 
in  ibeir  general  turn  of  mind  and  discourse,  that 
ibej  have  Dot  iiny  remaining  value  fur  true  huuor 
and  boTHMiy;  nmerring  the  capacity  of  being 
anful  to  Kain  tlii^r  eud»,  to  the  merit  of  dcspieinv 
Ihosa  endi  when  they  coiae  in  competiton  with 
their  hunt-sty.  All  tliiit  in  doc  tu  Uie  very  sill; 
priile  that  gencrallv  prevails,  of  bcin^  valued  fur 
thit  ability  uf  carryinu  their  miint;  in  n  word,  from 
Ih*  opinion  tlist  sliBiruw  and  inexperienced  people 
cntertainuf  ih^short-livedfurcuoF  cunning.  But 
I  ahall,  before  1  ontur  upon  the  various  faceii  which 
folly,  euTered  with  arti&ce,  puts  on  tu  impose  upon 
tbe  u  nth  inking,  produce  B  f^ri'st  authiinty  fur  ~ 


fbftune  and  interest. 

"Tmth  aud  reality  have  all  the  advanlages  of 
Kipearance,  and  mnuy  more.  If  the  show  of  any- 
thing Iw  good  for  anything,  I  am  sure  ainoerity 
llbeUar;   for  why  does  any  man  dissemhle,  or 


■asm  to  b«  that  which'  ha  it  not,  but  bceaiue  b* 
thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a  quality  as  be  pn- 
tends  tot  for  to  counterfeit  and  dissemble   is  to 


tmublesonie  to  make  good  the  pretense  of  a  good 
quality,  as  to  have  it;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it 
la  ten  to  one  but  he  ia  disoorered  to  want  it,  and 
then  bU  his  paina  and  labor  to  aeem  to  haTe  it  i* 
lost.  There  ts  something  unnatuiml  in  painting, 
which  a  ahillfnl  eye  will  sMilydisceni  from  native 
beauty  and  eomplezian. 

"  It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long;  for 
where  tmth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will 
alwaya  be  endeavoring  to  return,  and  wilt  peep 
ont  and  betray  herself  one  time  or  other.  Then- 
fore  if  any  man  tliiuk  it  eonveuieut  t«  terta  goo^ 
let  him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  hia  goodneas  will 
appear  to  everybody's  satisfaction;  so  that  npoB 
all  accounts  aim      '    ■---—'->         —    .■     i    • 

as  to  the  affairs . „_._^ 

advaiitsces  over  al!  the  &ne  aiid  artificial  way*  o 
diaaimulation  and  decfit;  it  is  much  the  plaine 
>nd  easier,  much  the  safer  and  more  secure  way  of 
dealing  in  the  world :  it  has  lees  trouble  and  lUffl- 
cully,  of  entanglement  ood  perplexity,  of  dongei 
and  haiord  in  it;  it  ia  the  shortast  and  neanst 
way  to  our  end,  carrjiug  us  Ihithar  in  a  straight 
line,  and  will  hold  ont  and  last  lonenst.  The  art* 
of  deceit  and  cunning  do  continually  grow  wcakar 
and  less  effectual  and  serviceable  to  tnem  that  am 
them;  whereas  integrity  gains  slraugth  by  use,  and 
tbe  more  and  longer  any  man  procticeth  it,  the 
greater  service  it  does  him,  by  canflrming  hia  re- 

Eutation,  and  encouraging  tnone  with  whom  he 
ath  to  do  to  repose  tho  greatest  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him,  n'hich  ia  an  unapeokafale  advanljige 
in  the  busitieaa  and  affairs  of  life. 

"Truth  ia  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothiiig  to  help  it  out;  it  is  always  near  at 
hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lipn.  and  is  ready  to  drop 
out  before  we  ore  aware ;  wb(.Teaa  a  lie  ia  trouble- 
some, and  sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack, 
and  one  trick  necdH  a  areaX  many  mute  to  make  it 
goud.  It  is  like  a  building  upon  a  false  founda- 
tion, which  constantly  stands  in  need  of  props  to 
sliure  it  up,  and  proves  at  lost  more  chargeald* 
than  to  have  roisul  a  substantial  building  at  firel 
upon  a  true  and  solid  foundation;  for  sincerity  ii 
firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow 
and  unsound  in  it,  and,  because  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  diHCOvery;  of  which  thu  crafty  man 
is  always  in  danger;  aud  when  he  thinks  he  walks 
in  the  dsrk,  all  his  pretenses  arc  so  transparpnt, 
tliathcthat  runs  mav  read  them;  he  is  the  last 
man  that  finds  himseU  to  be  found  out;  and  while 
he  lakes  it  for  granted  that  he  makea  foots  of 
olheni,  he  renders  himself  ridiculuue. 

"Add  to  all  thia,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  com- 
pendious wisdom,  and  an  excellent  iuilruuieut  for 
Ilie  speedy  dispatch  of  business  ;  it  creates  confi- 
dence in  those  we  have  to  deal  with,  savea  the 
labor  of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an 
issue  in  few  words.  It  is  like  traveling  in  a  plain 
beaten  ruad,  wliich  commonly  *""' 

,  whatsoever 
3ught  to  be  in  falaehood 
and  dissimulation,  it  ia  aoon  oror;  but  the  inoon-  . 
venicnce  nf  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  britl(^  a 
man  under  an  everlasting  jealoaay  aud  suspicion, 
so  that  he  i*  not  believed  wlen  he  apeake 
truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps  he  means  honeat- 
ly.  When  a  man  has  onoe  foneitad  the  icputatioa 
of  hie  inlcgnty,  be  i«  set  fast;  and  nothuig  will 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


Uien  scrre   his   turn,  neither   truth   nor   false- 
hood. 

"  And  I  have  often  thought,  that  God  hath,  in 
his  great  wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dis- 
honest minds  the  wonderful  advanta^^es  of  truth 
and  integrity  to  the  proAperitv  even  of  our  world- 
ly affairs :  tlicse  men  arc  so  blinded  by  their  cov- 
etousn^'ss  and  ambition,  that  Ihey  cannot  look  lie- 
yond  a  present  advantage,  nor  forbear  to  seize 
upou  it,  though  by  ways  never  po  indirect;  they 
cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  conftequenccs  of 
a  steady  integrity,  and  the  vast  l)cnetit  and  advan- 
tases  which  it  will  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were  but 
this  sort  of  men  wiuc  and  clear-sighted  emtugh  to 
discern  this,  they  wuuld  be  honest  out  of  very 
knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honesty  and  vir- 
tue, but  with  a  crafty  Jesign  to  promote  and  ad- 
vance more  effectually  their  own  interest h;  and 
therefore  the  justice  of  the  Divine  Providenco  has 
hid  this  truest  point  of  wisdom  from  their  eyes, 
that  bad  men  might  not  be  on  equal  terms  with 
the  just  and  upright,  and  serve  their  own  wicked 
designs  by  honest  and  lawful  means. 

"Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the 
world  for  a  day,  and  should  never  have  occasion 
to  converse  more  with  mankind,  never  more  need 
their  opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  great 
matter  (speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this 
world)  if^  a  man  spent  his  reputation  all  at  once, 
and  ventured  it  at  one  throw :  but  if  he  be  to  con- 
tinue in  the  world,  and  would  have  the  advuutatfe 
of  conversation  while  he  is  in  it,  let  him  maxe 
use  of  tiuth  and  sincerity  in  all  his  wurds  and  ac- 
tions; fur  nothing  but  tliis  will  last  and  hold  out 
to  the  eud  :  all  otiier  arts  will  fail,  but  truth  and 
integrity  will  carry  a  man  through,  and  bear  him 
out  to  the  last."— T; 
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In  tenul  labor Vnui.,  Oeorg.  Ir,  S. 

Hiough  low  the  subji'Ct  it  dewrreii  our  pains. 

The  gentleman  who  obliges  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, and  me  in  particular,  with  his  thoughts  upon 
education,  has  just  sent  me  the  following  letter: — 

'*S», 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  fourth  letter 
upon  the  oducstion  of  youth.  In  my  last  I  gave 
you  my  thoughts  upon  some  particular  tasks, 
which  1  conceived  it  might  nut  be  amiss  to  mix 
with  their  usual  exercises,  in  order  to  give  them 
an  early  seasoning  of  virtue:  I  shall  in  this  pro- 
pose some  others,  which  I  fancy  roi^ht  contribute 
to  give  them  a  right  turn  for  the  world,  and  enable 
Ihem  to  make  their  way  in  it. 

**  The  design  of  learning  is,  as  I  take  it.  either 
to  render  a  man  an  agreeable  companion  to  himself, 
and  teach  him  to  sup])ort  solitude  with  pleasure; 
or,  if  he  is  not  born  to  nn  estate,  to  supply  that 
defect,  and  furnish  him  with  the  means  of^acquir- 
ing  one.  A  person  whu  applies  himself  to  learn- 
ing with  the  first  of  these  views,  may  be  said  to 
study  for  ornament;  as  he  who  pruposes  to  him- 
self the  second,  propiirly  studies  u>r  use.  The 
one  does  it  to  raise  nimself  a  fortune;  the  other, 
to  set  off  that  which  he  is  already  possessed  of 
But  as  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  included 
in  the  latter  class,  I  shall  only  propose  some 
methods  at  pri>scnt  for  the  service  ot  such  who 
expect  to  advance  themselves  by  their  learning. 
In  order  to  which  I  shall  preniiw,  that  many  more 
estates  have  been  acquired  by  little  accomplish- 
ments than  by  extraominary  uue«t;  those  qualities 
which  make  the  greatest  fij^mre  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  not  being  always  the  most  UM*ful  in  them- 
•elves,  or  the  most  advantageous  to  their  owners. 


"  The  posts  which  require  men  of  shining  and 
uncommon  parts  to  discharge  them  are  bi>  rerf 
few,  that  many  a  great  genius  goes  out  of  th« 
world  without  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
exert  itself;  whereas  persons  of  ordinary  endow- 
ments meet  with  occasions  fitted  to  their  parts  and 
capacities  every  day  in  the  common  occurrence 
of  life. 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  two  persons  who  were 
formerly  school -fellows,*  and  nave  been  good 
friends  ever  since.  One  of  them  was  not  only 
thought  an  impenetrable  blockhead  at  school,  but 
still  maintained  his  reputation  at  the  universitr; 
the  other  was  the  pride  of  his  master,  and  too 
most  celebrated  person  in  the  college  of  which  ha 
was  a  meml)er.  The  man  of  genius  is  at  present 
buried  in  a  country  parsonage  oi  eight^coTe  pounds 
a-year;  while  the  other,  witn  the  bare  abilities  of 
a  Common  scrivener,  has  got  an  estate  of  above  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

"  I  fancy,  from  what  1  have  said,  it  will  almost 
appear  a  doubtful  case  to  many,  a  wealthy  citizen, 
whether  or  no  he  ought  to  wish  his  son  should  ba 
a  great  genius :  but  tiiis  I  am  sure  of,  that  nothing 
is  more  absurd  than  to  give  a  lad  the  education  of 
one,  whom  nature  has  not  favored  with  any  par- 
ticular marks  of  distinction. 

"  The  fault,  therefore,  of  our  grammar-schools 
is,  that  every  boy  is  pushed  on  to  works  of 
genius;  whereas  it  would  be  far  more  advanta- 
ge«)us  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  be  taught 
such  little  practical  arts  and  sciences  as  do  not  re- 
Quire  any  great  share  of  parts  to  be  master  of 
tiieni,  and  yet  may  come  often  into  play  during 
the  course  of  a  man's  life. 

"  Such  are  all  tlie  parts  of  practical  ^^eometry. 
I  have  known  a  man  contract  a  friendship  with  a 
minister  of  state  upon  cutting  a  dial  in  liis  win- 
dow;  and  remember  a  clergyman  who  got  one  of 
the  best  benefices  in  the  west  of  England,  by  set- 
tin?  a  country  gentleman's  affairs  in  some  mcthodi 
ana  giving  him  an  exact  survey  of  his  estate. 

"  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  r4mnot  for^ 
bear  mentioning  a  particular  which  is  of  use  in 
every  station  of  life,  and  which,  methinks.  cverr 
master  should  teach  his  scholars;  I  mean  the  wn- 
ting  of  F]nglish  letters.  To  Uiis  end,  instead  of 
)>erplexing  them  with  Latin  epistles,  themes,  and 
verses,  there  might  be  a  punctual  correspondence 
established  between  two  boys,  who  mignt  act  in 
any  imaginary  parts  of  business,  or  be  allowed 
sometimes  to  give  a  range  to  their  own  fancies, 
and  communicate  to  each  other  whatever  trifles 
they  thought  fit,  provided  neither  of  them  ever 
failed  at  the  appointed  time  to  answer  his  corres- 
pondent's letter. 

"  I  believe  1  may  venture  to  aflirm,  that  the  g^ 
nerality  of  boys  would  find  themselves  more  ad- 
vantaged by  til  is  custom,  when  they  come  to  be 
men,  than  by  all  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  their  maaten 
can  teach  them  in  seven  or  ei^ht  years. 

"The  want  of  it  is  very  visible  in  many  learned 
persons,  who,  while  they  are  admiring  the  styles 
of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  want  phn^ics  to  cxpresi 
themselves  on  the  most  common  occasions.  I 
have  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  these  Latin  oratois 
which  would  have  been  deservedly  laughed  at  by 
a  common  attorney. 

"  Under  this  head  of  writing,  I  cannot  omit  w> 
counts  and  short-hand,  which  are  learned  with 
little  pains,  and  very  properly  come  into  the  num- 


•  Swift  and  Mr.  Siratfhrd,  a  merchant  *<  Biratibrd  to  vorOl 
a  plum,  and  In  now  lending  tbe  govvninient  4O.U0(V,  ywi  «• 
wen;  educated  togothnr  at  the  same  erhool  and  unirenitj* 
8win*K  Worku,  vol.  xxil,  p.  10,  cr.,  8tOw— Stntfiml  erai  aA» 
ward  a  hankrii^ 


bar  «f  luch  arte 
ing. 
"  Tou  muit  doubtleu, 


TBB  BPBOTATOR 
I  hare  been  hers  recommend- 
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r,  obMire,  tliat  I  hare 


taBordinary  in  their  natural  talc^nta, 
QiUDtlj  are  not  gualiGcd  for  t]ie  liner  parts  of 
warning:  jel  1  beCieie  I  might  carry  this  matler 
atill  furtlier,  and  yeature  to  asBert,  Chat  a  lad  of 
gi!Diu«  hu  Hometimea  occaaion  far  these  liltle  ae- 
qaLremctita,  to  be  ■»  it  were  the  foreninners  of  hin 
parta,  and  to  introitaee  him  into  the  world. 

"  Uititoiy  IB  full  of  examptea  of  persona  vho, 
though  (liej  have  had  the  larKeot  abilities,  have 
been  obliged  Co  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favor 
of  great  luen  by  tbese  trivial  accomplishments;  aa 
the  complete  gentleman,  in  lomo  of  our  modem 
comedies,  makes  his  first  advaneea  to  his  mistress 
voder  the  disguise  of  a  painter  or  a  daneing- 


tntials;  the  one  diverts  himself 
vith  them,  tha  other  works  at  them.  In  short.  I 
look  upon  a  great  cenius  with  these  little  addi- 
tions, in  the  same  Tight  as  I  regard  the  Grand 
Beignior.  who  is  obliged,  by  an  cxpreas  command 
in  the  Alcoran,  to  learn  and  practicQ  some  baiidj- 
oaft  tradp :  though  I  need  not  to  have  gone  for 
my  instance  further  than  Oermany,  where  several 
craperon  have  volnntarilr  done  the  same  thing, 
leopold  the  last  worked  in  wood:  and  I  have 
beard  there  ore  several  handicraft  works  of  his 
making  to  be  seen  at  Vienna,  so  neatly  tui 


tile  best  joiner  in  Europe  might  safely  o' 
'ithont  any  disgrace  to  his  profe«f-'~  ' 
■ouldnolhc.  tl        '■   '  - 


0  thought,  by  anything  I  hai 


ttpitvh  it  can  be  carried.    What  I  would 
«Ddcavor  to  show  in  tliis  essay  is,  that  there  may 
be  methods  taken  to  make  learning  advantogeoas 
evrn  U>  the  meanest  capacities. 
X.  "  I  am.  Sir,  jonrs,"  etc. 
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"  Ua.  SPKTATOB, 

"  You  have  in  some  of  ran 
classes.  »s  the  ape,  the  cnqai 


es  described 

laiiy  otlirTs; 

_,  _. lytbingofa 

of  those  who  disnaragv 
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davoteo.    A  devotee  .    _   . 

nlieiuii  by  their  indixcreet  on 

trwluctiiiii  of  the  ineiitiuii  of 

aions.    She  profen.iefl  slie  is  what  nulwdy  ought 

lo  diiuhc  slie  is;  snd  betrays  ihe  laliur  alio  is  pnt 

t».  to  be  what  slic  ought  lo  be  with  cliccrfuli 

aod  alacrity.     She  livus  in  the  world, 

herself  nunc  of  the  diversions  of  it,  wil 

ttant  declaration  Low  insipid  all  things 

b  her.    She  is  nevcfr  henw'lf  but  at  church;  there 

■be  displays  her  virtue,  and  is  so  fervent  in  her 

davotiuait.  that  I  have  frct|ucutly  seen  her  pray 

bcnulf  out  of  breath.     Wliilu  other  young  ladies 

in  the  house  are  dancing,  or  playing  -" '■ 

ud  commands,  she  reads  aloud  in  hi 
Hya,  ^1  love  is  ridiculous,  except  il 
bat  sbe  speaks  of  the  passion  of  a 


and  deuien 


another  with  too  mach  bitteraesa  fcv  odi  that  had 
lo  jealousy  mixed  with  her  contempt  of  it.  If  at 
iny  time  she  Sees  a  man  warm  in  his  addreaaaa  tu 
lis  mistress,  she  will  lift  np  her  eyes  to  haven, 
ind  eiy,  'What  nonsensa  is  that  foul  talkingi 
Will  the  bell  never  ring  for  prayers!'  W«  biv« 
an  eminent  lady  of  this  stamp  in  our  Counbr, 
who  preteuda  to  amusements  very  much  above  tM 
rest  of  ber  sex.  She  never  carries  a  white  shock- 
dog  with  bells,  nnder  her  arm,  nor  a  squirrel  or 
dormouse  in  her  pocket,  but  always  an  abridged 
piece  of  morality,  to  steal  out  when  she  is  sure  of 
being  obaerred.  When  she  went  lo  the  fomool 
ice  (which  I  must  confess  was  but  an  odd  di- 
on  to  be  encouraged  by  people  of  rank  and 
a),  it  was  not,  like  other  ladies,  to  hear  those 
poor  animala  bray,  nor  lo  see  fellows  run  naked, 
or  to  hear  country  'squires  in  bob-wigs  and  white 
girdles  make  Jove  at  the  side  uf  a  eoaeh,  and  en, 
'Uadam.  this  is  dainty  leather'  Thus  she  d«- 
jcribcs  the  diveiaion;  for  she  went  only  to  praT 
heartily  that  nobody  might  ho  hurt  in  the  crow^ 
and  to  see  if  the  poor  fellow's  fare,  which  waa 
distorted  with  grinning,  might  any  way  be  brought 
itself  again.  She  never  eliata  over  her  lea,  but 
vers  her  face,  and  is  supposml  in  an  ejaculation 
fore  she  tastes  a  sup.  This  astentatious  bcha- 
>r  is  such  an  oSbnoa  to  true  sanctity,  that  it  dia- 

Enrages  il,  and  makes  virtue  not  only  unaniiable, 
lit  ^sr>  ridioulons.  The  sacred  writings  are  full 
{flections  which  abhor  this  kind  of  conduct; 
a  devotee  is  so  fiir  from  promoting  eoodneia, 
she  deters  others  by  her  example.  Folly  and 
ty  in  one  uf  these  ladies  is  like  vice  in  ■ 
clergyinau:  it  doea  not  only  debase  him,  bnt 
---'-  'H  the  inconsiderate  part  of  the  world  think 

"  I  am,  Sir,  jour  bumble  Servant, 
..  SptcTAina, 


■tuG  upon 

rs;  and  that  in  all  Iheir  behavior  ihej 
modest  than  a  bride  when  pnt  In  bed 


afwajs 


■odding-night."  This  viitnd,  which  it 
ibjolncd  to  magnaniniiTy,  had  such  an 
innuence  upon  Ihpir  courage,  that  in  battle  an 
enemy  could  not  look  Ihem  in  the  face,  and  thej 
durRt  not  but  die  fur  their  country. 

"Wlienever  I  walk  into  the  streets  of  I/indon 
and  Westminster,  the  countenances  of  nil  the  young 
fellows  that  pass  by  me  make  mc  wish  myself  in 
Sparta:  I  ini-ct  wilh  such  blustering  airs,  big 
looks,  and  bold  franls,  that,  (o  a  Bui>crficiid  ob- 
server, would  bespeak  a  courage  abovu  those  Ore- 
ciana.  I  am  arrived  to  that  perfw lion  in  specula- 
tion, that  1  understand  the  Injigiiage  of  Ihe  eyea, 
which  would  be  a  great  misforiune  lo  me  bad  I 
not  corrected  the  teKtlneas  of  old  age  by  phlloso- 
pliy.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  a  red  coat,  who 
does  not  tell  me,  with  a  full  >tare,  he  is  a  bold 
man:  I  seesever^  swrar  iijwardlv  at  nic,  without 
any  offuuse  of  mine,  bnt  Ihe  oddiicss  of  my  per- 
son :  I  meet  ooutempt  in  every  street,  expressed  in 
different  manners,  by  the  scornful  look,  the  eleva- 


ted eyebrow,  and  the  swelling  nostrila  of  tha 
rouB.  The  'prentice  spenk*  hia 
extended  fliiKar,  and  the  portar 


^      id  and  prosparous 

disrespect  by  an  exte —-., , 

by  stealing  nut  his  tongue.  IT  a  country  gentla- 
man  appears  a  little  curioua  in  ohserviOB  the  edi- 
fices, signs,  clocks,  coaches,  and  dials,  it  il  not  to 
be  imagined  how  the  polite  rabble  of  this  town. 
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hit  rusticity.  I  have  known  a  fellow  with  a 
burden  on  his  head  steal  a  hand  down  from  his 
load,  and  slily  twirl  the  cock  of  a  'squire's  hat  be- 
hind him :  while  the  ofiended  person  is  swearing, 
or  out  of  countenance,  all  the  wag-wits  in  the 
highwaj  are  grinninfr  in  applause  of  the  ingeni- 
ous ro2ue  that  gave  him  the  tip,  aud  the  folly  of 
him  who  luul  nut  eyes  all  round  his  head  to  pre- 
vent receiving  it.  These  things  arise  from  a  ge- 
iierul  affectation  of  smartness,  wit,  and  couraee. 
'  Wycherley  somewhere  rallies  the  pretensions  this 
way,  by  making  a  fellow  nay, '  lied  breeches  arc 
a  certain  sign  of  valor;'  aud  Otway  makes  a  man, 
to  boaftt  his  agility,  trip  up  a  bogj^r  on  crutches. 
From  such  hints  I  beg  a  speculation  ou  this  sub- 
ject :  in  the  meantime,  I  snail  do  all  in  the  power 
of  a  weak  old  fellow  in  my  own  defense ;  fur  as 
Diogenes,  being  in  quest  of  an  honest  man, 
•ought  for  him  when  it  wan  broad  dar-light  with 
a  lantern  and  candle,  se  I  intend  for  tne  future  to 
walk  the  streets  with  a  dark  lantern,  which  has  a 
convex  crystal  in  it;  and  if  any  man  Htare^  at  me, 
I  give  fair  warning  that  I  will  direct  the  light  full 
into  his  eyes.  Thus,  despairing  to  find  men  mo- 
dest, I  hope  by  this  means  to  evade  their  impu- 
dence. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

T.  "  Soruaosuxxus." 


No.  355]    THURSDAY,  APRIL  17, 1712. 

NoQ  6go  monUd  dlstrinsl  carmine  (luenqumm. 

(>TiD.  TriHt.  U,  MS 

I  ne'er  fai  gmll  dipp'd  my  onTenooiM  Mm, 
Nor  bnuMl«l  the  bokl  front  of  hhameleiM  men. 

I  HAva  been  very  often  tcraptcMi  to  write  invec- 
tives upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my 
works,  or  spoken  in  derogation  of  my  person :  but 
1  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happiness,  that  I 
have  always  hinderra  my  resentments  from  pro* 
ocedine  to  this  extremity.  I  once  had  gone 
through  half  a  satire,  but  found  so  many  motions 
of  humanity  risinfi^  in  me  toward  the  persons 
whom  1  hadf  severely  tnmted,  that  I  threw  it  into 
the  fire  without  ever  finishing  it.  I  have  been 
angry  enough  to  make  several  little  cpiirrams  and 
lampixius;  and,  after  having  admired  them  a  day 
or  two,  have  likewise  committcKl  them  to  the 
flames.  These  I  lo«>k  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices 
to  humanity,  and  have  received  much  greater  sa- 
tisfaction from  the  suppruHsing  such  performances, 
than  I  could  have  done  from  any  reputation  they 
might  have  procured  me,  or  from  any  mortifica- 
tion they  might  have  given  my  enemies,  in  case  I 
had  made  Uiem  public.  If  a  man  has  any  talent 
in  writing,  it  shows  a  good  mind  to  forbear  an- 
swering calumnies  and  reproaches  in  the  same 
spirit  of  bitterness  in  which  they  are  offered.  But 
when  a  man  has  been  at  some  pains  in  making 
suitable  returns  to  an  enemy,  and  has  the  instru- 
ments of  revenge  in  his  hands,  to  let  drop  his 
wrath,  and  6ti£  his  resentments,  seems  to  have 
something  in  it  ^reat  and  heroical.  There  is  a 
particular  merit  m  such  a  way  of  forgivinnr  an 
enemy;  and  the  more  violent  and  unprovoked  the 
offense  has  been,  the  greater  still  is  the  merit  of 
him  who  thus  forgives  it. 

I  never  met  with  a  consideration  that  is  more 
finely  spun,  and  what  has  better  pleased  me,  than 
one  in  Epictetus,  which  placoH  nn  enemy  in  a  new 
light,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  him  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  we  are  used  to  regard 
him.  The  sense  of  it  is  as  follows :  *'  Does  a  man 
nprooeh  thee  for  being  proud  or  ill-  natured,  envi- 
Oiis  or  conceited,  ignorant,  or  detracting?  Consi- 
der with  thyself  whether  his  reproaches  are  true. 


If  they  are  not,  consider  that  thon  ait  not  the  per- 
son whom  he  reproaches,  but  that  he  reviles  an 
imaginary  being,  and  perhaps  loves  what  thoa 
real^  art,  though  he  hates  what  thou  appearest  to 
be.  If  his  reproaches  are  tnie,  if  thou  art  the  en- 
vious, ill-natured  man  he  takes  thee  for,  give  thy- 
self another  turn,  become  mild,  afiable,  and  oblig- 
ing, and  his  reproaches  of  thee  naturally  cease. 
His  reproaches  may  indeed  continue,  but  thou  art 
no  longer  the  person  whom  he  reproaches."* 

I  often  apply  this  rule  to  myself;  and  when  I 
hear  of  a  satincal  speech  or  writing  that  is  aimed 
at  me,  I  examine  my  own  heart  whether  I  deserve 
it  or  not.  If  I  bring  in  a  verdict  against  myself,  1 
endeavor  to  rectify  my  conduct  for  the  future  in 
those  particulars  which  have  drawn  the  censure 
upon  me;  but  if  the  whole  invective  be  grounded 
upon  a  falsehood,  I  trouble  myself  no  further  about 
it,  and  look  upon  my  name  at  the  head  of  it  to 
signify  no  more  than  one  of  those  fictitious  names 
made  use  of  by  an  author  to  introduce  an  ima- 
ginary character.  Why  should  a  man  be  sensible 
of  the  sting  of  a  reproach,  who  is  a  stran^r  to 
the  guilt  that  is  implied  in  it  ?  or  subject  himself 
to  the  penalty,  when  he  knows  he  has  never  com- 
mitted the  crime  ?  This  is  a  piece  of  fortitude 
which  every  one  owes  to  his  own  innocence,  and 
wiUiout  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  any 
merit  or  figure  to  live  at  peace  with  himself,  in  a 
country  that  abounds  witn  wit  and  liberty. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chancellor  of  France,  who  had  prevented  the  pah- 
lication  of  a  book  a^ffainst  him,  nas  the  following 
words,  which  are  a  Uvely  picture  of  the  greatness ' 
of  mind  so  visible  in  tne  works  of  that  author: 
"  If  it  was  a  new  thing,  it  may  be  I  should  not  be 
displeased  with  the  suppression  of  the  first  libel 
that  should  abuse  me;  but  since  there  are  enougb 
of  them  to  make  a  small  library,  I  am  secreUj 
pleased  to  see  the  number  increased,  and  take  ds 
light  in  raising  a  heap  of  stones  that  envy  has  caul 
at  me  Without  doing  me  any  harm." 

The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monuments^ 
of  the  eastern  nations,  which  were  mountains  of 
stones  raised  upon  the  dead  bodies  by  travelers, 
that  us(>d  to  cast  every  one  his  stone  upon  it  ai 
they  passed  by.  It  is  certain  that  no  monument 
iH  HO  glorious  as  one  which  is  thus  raised  by  the 
hands  of  envy.  For  my  part,  I  admire  an  author 
for  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  enables  him  to  bear 
an  undeserved  reproach  without  resi*ntment,  mnre 
than  for  all  the  wit  of  any  the  finest  satirical 
reply. 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  explain  myself 
in  relation  to  those  who  have  animadverted  on 
this  paper,  and  to  show  the  reasons  why  I  have 
not  tnouffht  fit  to  return  them  any  formal  answer. 
I  must  further  add,  that  the  work  would  have 
been  of  very  little  use  to  the  public  had  it  bscn 
filled  with  personal  refiections  and  debates;  fur 
which  reason  I  never  once  turned  out  of  my  way 
to  observe  those  little  cavils  which  have  bees 
made  against  it  by  envy  or  ignorance.  The  com- 
mtm  fry  of  scribblers,  who  have  no  other  way  of 
being  taken  notice  of  but  by  attacking  what  has 
gained  some  reputation  in  the  world,  would  have 
furnished  me  with  business  enough,  had  thsy 
found  me  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  them. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  fable  of  Boecaliui's 
traveler,  who  was  so  pestered  with  the  noise  of 
msshoppers  in  his  ears,  that  he  alightod  from  his 
horse  in  great  wrath  to  kill  them  all.  "  This," 
says  the  author,  "  was  troubling  himself  to  no 


•Kpfet.  EochM  cmp.  48  and  S4,  ad.  BstIl,  1070,  Svo. 
tThero  are  abundant  monumoati  of  Uw  mom  klnl  is 
Koxth  Britain,  wben  Uiey  art  caUad^eatriM.* 
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inatitin'  of  pnrpoM,  Had  ha  puraued  hi*  iournK^ 
vilLout  UkiiiE  nadci  of  ttiriu,  tho  truubUaome 
,1  woiil J  liBve  dii'd  ur  IhemwlvM 


No.  356.]    FRIDA.T,  APRIL  IB,  1713. 


— T\:r  gcHlf  vlll  itmnt 


Abfult  «•  loT-d  ounslTa  toil  twit  m  wdll 

It  !•  owini;  to  pridu,  and  a  secret  affvctatloo  of 
A  cerUin  eeir-eiJBtvtiee,  llist  tbe  noblest  motive 
for  action  llut  evi-r  vas  proposed  to  niHu  ie  not 
aeknovledged  tlio  glory  siid  hspjiintvs  uf  llieir 
being.  The  heart  is  tnuLcheroua  to  ilwlf,  and  we 
do  not  list  our  retlecLtuns  go  deep  enoujjh  to  recciro 
religion  aa  thu  most  bouomblc  incentive  u>  goud 
aai-rortiij  actions.  It  ia  our  natural  veakneai 
to  Oalter  uuraelcca  intii  a  belief,  that  i[  vo  nuarch 
Into  our  inmottthuughtH,  we  find  oureelves  wholly 
diaiDtemled.  and  diverted  uf  any  views  ariaiiig 
bom  aelf-lovc  and  ruin -glorj'.  But  however  spiri  la 
of  a  auperficial  greatness  mBy  disdnin  atfirsl  sight 
to  do  anything,  but  fram  a  iiulilp  impulse  in  them- 
_., —   _.!..      -  ijiy  future  rt-garda '"  "'""    "  "    " 

,  >D  stricter  inqiiiij  ...._,      .. 

r,  and  crpect  to  be  rewarded  only  in 


aumptjon  of  being  wiser  than  thej.  Tbn  uoold 
not  raise  Iheir  litue  ideaa  above  die  conBideiBtiao 
of  him,  in  tbuse  circunislancee  familiar  to  them, 
ccive  that  he.  vliu  appeami  not  mora  tani- 
poDipous  should  have  anything  more  ezalt- 
•d  than  themselves;  be  in  that  place,  therefbra, 
would  no  lunger  iueffectually  exert  a  power  vhicii 
waa  incapable  uf  conquering  the  prepoaaeaaion  uf 
their  narruv  and  mean  conceptions. 

Multitudes  foUuwed  him.  and  brought  him  the 
dumb,  the  blind,  Ihe  aick,  aud  maimed;  whom 
when  their  Creator  had  touched,  with  a  second  life 
they  saw.  apoke,  leaped,  and  ran.  In  affection  to 
him,  and  admiration  of  bia  actions,  the  crowd 
could  not  leave  him,  but  waited  near  him  till  they 
were  almoat  aa  faint  and  helpless  as  othera  they 
brought  for  succor.  He  had  conipaasion  on  them, 
and  by  a  miracle  aupplied  their  ueceasiliea.  Oh, 
tho  ecstatic  entertaiiimeut,  when  they  could  be- 
liuld  their  fiHxl  immediately  increau  to  the  diatfi- 
bulor'a  hand,  and  see  their  God  in  person  feeding 
and  refreshing  his  creatures  J  Oh  envied  happi- 
neaa  t  But  why  do  I  say  envied  I  aa  if  our  tied 
I  did  not  still   preside  over  our  temperate  meal*. 


D  this  or  a„v 
oIImt  being;  upon  stricter  inqniiy  Ihey  will  find, 
toailworthilr,  — -■ ' -^ -■ 

another  world, 


If  the  tcni 
•diona  have  any  otlier  motive  than  the  deaire  tu 
be  pleasing  in  the  eye  of  ilie  Deity,  it  wil 
Unl/  follow  that  we  must  be  mure  than 
" *  TO  mach  enallud  in  prosperity 


cheerfu!  h 

But  though  the  sacred  stoiy  is  everywhere  full 
of  miracles  nut  inferior  to  this,  and  though  in  the 
midst  uf  those  acts  uf  divinity  he  never  gave  the 
least  hint  of  a  design  tn  become  a  secular  prince, 
yet  hod  not  hitherto  the  apoalJea  themselves  ajiy 
other  than  hopes  of  worldly  power,  preferment, 
othcra,  and  pump;  fur  Peter,  upon  an  Bccident  of 
uubiliun  among  the  apostles,  fi 


ug  Ilia  Master 

of  this  worhj, 

e  had  so  long 

u  .fulloved  ahuuld  suffer  Ihe  ignominy,  sliame,  and 

>•    death,  which  he  foretold,  that  he  l«,k  him  aaida 

id  said,  ■'  Ite  it  far  from  thee,  Lord;  this  ahall 

tliee  ;"  for  which  hu  suffered  a 


.if'l 
de- 


I  j  rpprehen 


1  from  his  Musiei 


:  in  hi* 


pcwed  in  advuTxily.    BntUieChi _ 

•  Leader,  Ibe  euntemplation  of  whose  life  and     -   ,  •,    ^    - 

hrlngtmnsl.  administer  comfort  in  affliclioii.  while  The  great  change  uf  thinj^  began  to  draw  near, 
the  aenae  uf  hia  power  and  umnipoteuce  must  i  when  the  Lord  of  nature  ihnuL'lit  fit,  as  a  Savior 
give  them  Iiuiiiiliatiun  in  prosperitv.  luid  Delivcn^r,  to  make  hia  publin  entry  into  Jeni- 

It  is  owing  bi  the  furbidding  luid  unlovely  con-  <  aalem  with  more  tlian  the  jHiwer  and  joy.  but  nona 
ttraitit  with  wliieh  men  of  low  cunrcptiuns  act  [of  the  ostentation  and  pump,  of  a  triumph:  he 
when  they  think  they  conform  themselves  to  rcli- :  came  humble,  meek,  and  luwly  :  with  an  unfelt 

Eion,  aawell  ns  tu  'the  nmre  odiiuis  conduct  of  Inew  ecstiuy.  miiUituden  atreweJ  his  wav  with 
ypocritea.th.itlhowunl  Christian  does  nut  carry  j  garments  and  ulive- branches,  crying  with  luad 
vith  it  at  first  view  all  that  is  great,  worthy.  Igladiiejis  and  afciamation.  "UoBBonah  to  the  Son 
friendlr.  generous,  and  heroic.  The  man  who  nu's-  i  of  David  1    Blesiwd  is  he  [hat  Cometh  in  the  name 
|>eitda  bis  hopeK  of  the  reward  of  worthy  actional  of  the  Lord!"    At  Ihis  great  King's  arcesuon  to 
till  after  death,  who  can  bealuw  un<ieeti.  who  can  |  tlic  throne,  men  were  nut  euuobled,  but  saved  ; 
overloak  hiured.  do  gniid  to  his  slanderer,  who  ^crimes  were  not  remitted,  but  sins  forgiven.     He 
can  never  be  angry  at  his  friend,  never  revent^ful  f  did  nut  bestow  medals,  honors,  favors  ;  but  health, 
to  his  enemy,  is  certainly  formed  for  tlielienefit  of  jjoy,  sight,  speecli.     1'lie  Grst  object  ihe  blind  ever 
aocietv.     Yit  Ihese  are  so  far  from  lieruic  vinues,  i  euw  was  the  Author  of  sight;  while  the  lame  ran 
that  they  am  but  the  ordinary  duties  uf  a  Chris- 1  befure,  and   Ihe  dumb  repeated   the    hosannah. 
tiko.  I  I'hus  attended,  bu  entered  into  hia  own  house,  the 

Vhen  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks  track  on  |  sue  red  temple,  and  by  liis  divine  authority  aipell- 
the  grmt  catnMmphe  of  this  day,*  with  what  [cd  traders  and  wurldlings  that  profaned  it;  and 
UeMitig  eniulions  uf  heart  must  he  contetnplate   thus  did  be  fur  a  time,  use  a  great  and  despotic 
the  life  and  sutfcringH  uf  his  Deliverer  1    when  |  puwer,  tu  let  unbelievers  nndeivtaiid  that  it  waa 
hit  agDuioa  occur  tu  liim.  huw  will  he  weep  tu  ru- 1  not  want  nf,  but  Biiperiorily  to,  all  worldly  do- 
fleet  that  he  has  oft-'n  forgot  them  fur  Ihe  glance  |  minion,  that  made  him  not  eiert  it.    But  is  this, 
tf  a  wanton,  for  the  a|>|>h>iiM' of  a  ruin  world,  for  ,  then,  the  Suviurl!    Is  this  the  Deliverer  T    81iall 
k  heap  of  fleeting  pant  pleosureii,  which  are  at   litis  obscure  Kozareiie  coniiiiand  Israel,  and  ait  on 
pnacut  aching  Horruws!  j  thu  throne  of  David?     Their  proud  and  disdain- 

Hdw  ploiHiiig  ia  llie  contemplation  of  the  lowly  |  ful  hearts,  which  were  petrified  with  the  luve  aud 
Ittfm  our  Aliiiighty  Leader  took  in  cunducling  us  i  pride  of  this  world,  were  impregnable  to  the  n 
to  his  heavenly  niansiunsl     luplain  -     '       -       -   '  ...  _  .        ........ 

'"     ""  ilitude,  and  allegory,  our 


ttifuned  the  doctrine  uf  oi 

of  hia  acquaintance,  instead  of  reecivins 

thej  could  not  oppose,  were  offended  at  Uii 


but  they 


them  now  more  distinctly  what  should  befall  hin. 
but  Peter,  with  an  ungrounded  molution.  and  in 
■  flush  at  temper,  made  aaoKuina  proteatatioo. 
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that  though  all  men  vera  offcndid  in  him,  jet 
would  not  ho  bo  offended.  It  wan  a  c;rcat  article 
of  our  Savior's  buriincM  in  the  \rorld  to  bring  us 
to  a  Bcnise  of  our  inability,  without  God'H  asftist- 
ance,  to  do  anything  great  or  good;  he  therefore 
told  Peter,  who  thought  so  well  of  his  courage 
and  fidelity,  that  they  would  both  fail  hira,  and 
eTen  he  should  deny  him  thrice  that  verj  night. 

"  But  what  heart  can  conceive,  what  tongue  ut- 
ter the  M.«qiiel?  Who  is  that  yonder,  buiTt*ted. 
mocked,  and  spurntxl?  l^liom  clo  they  dra^  like 
a  felon  ?  Whither  do  they  carry  my  Lord,  my 
King,  my  Savior,  and  my  God  ¥  And  will  he 
die  to  expiate  those  very  injuries?  See  where 
they  have  nailed  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life  I  How 
his  wounds  blacken,  his  body  writhes,  and  heart 
heaves  with  pity  and  with  agony !  O  Almighty  suf- 
ferer, look  down,  l(M>k  down  fn>m  thy  triumphant 
infamy!  Lo,  he  incliniMs  his  head  to  his  sacred 
bosom  t  Hnrk,  he  groans !  Site,  he  expires !  The 
earth  tremMu?*.  the  teninle  rends,  the  rocks  burst, 
the  dead  arise!  Whicii  are  the  quick?  Which 
are  the  dead  ?  Sure  nature,  all  nature  is  depart- 
ing witli  her  Creator ?*»--T. 
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'    Quia  Ulla  fiindo 
Tompeix't  m  lachrymU?— — 


Vnw.  iEn.,  U,  6. 
Who  cmn  relate  nach  woet  without  a  iearhf 

ToE  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a  greater 
yariety  of  persons  in  it  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  poem.  The  author,  upon  tnc  winding  up 
of  his  action,  introduces  all  those  who  had  any 
conciTn  in  it.  and  shows  with  great  beauty  the 
influence  which  it  had  upon  each  of  them.  It  is 
like  Uie  last  act  of  a  well-written  tragedy,  in 
which  all  who  hud  part  in  it  arc  generally  drawn 
up  before  the  audience,  and  represented  under 
those  circumstances  in  which  Uie  determination 
of  the  action  plafs  them. 

I  shall  thi'n'fore  consider  this  book  under  four 
hiiads,  in  relation  to  the  celc^stial,  the  infernal,  the 
human,  and  the  imaginary  persons,  who  have 
their  n-spoctive  parts  allotted  m  it. 

To  bey^iii  with  the  celestial  persons.  The  guar- 
dian angels  of  Paradise  are  de.scribed  as  returning 
to  heaven  upon  the  fall  of  man,  in  order  to  ap- 
prove their  vigilance;  their  arrival,  their  manner 
of  reception,  with  the  sorrow  which  appeared  in 
themselves,  and  in  those  spirits  who  are  said  to 
rejoice  at  the  c4)nversion  of  a  sinner,  are  very 
finely  laid  together  in  the  following  lines: 

Up  into  1i«aY'n  fWtm  ParndiMs  In  ha«te 
Th*  anKi'llc  inunl^  bw^ik1«>(1.  mute  and  wid 
For  man ;  for  of  )iia  state  f^  thb  they  knew : 
Much  wond'riug  how  the  subtile  fli>iid  had  fitol*ii 
JCntrance  unMen.    Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  newt 
Vrom  earth  arrlT'd  at  hmLr'n'n  g^tn.  displean'd 
All  were  who  heard ;  dim  mdneM  did  not  cpiira 
That  time  relo^lial  TiioiRvft ;  yet,  mixt 
With  pity,  Tlohited  not  their  bliiw. 
Abfiut  the  newmrriT'd,  in  mnltiiudea 
Th'  etherra)  people  ran  to  hear  and  know, 
How  all  Tiefoil.    Hiey  tow'rdu  tlie  throne  fnpreme 
A<TOuntal>lo  made  hiwte,  to  make  appear, 
With  ri|;hteouii  plea,  their  utmo^it  Tij^ilance, 
And  Mudly  appn>r'd ;  when  tho  Mont  Uigh 
Eternal  inather,  ftnm  hlii  i«cret  cloud 
AmklBt,  in  thunder  uUer'd  thus  hie  voice. 


•Tranarrilwd  tr  jm  8teele*a  Chrlxtian  Hero, 
f  The  motto  to  thii  paper,  hi  the  original  publkation  In  foUo^ 
li  tbt  SUM  with  thai  which  in  now  prefljced  to  No.  870. 

Radden  peraoiuo  srlt  eonvenlentla  culque. 

Iloa^  Ara.  Poet,  81A. 

k  Moh  dunelar  1m  givii  what  beet  heflti. 


The  same  Divine  Person,  who  in  the  foregoing 
parts  of  this  poi>m  interceded  for  our  first  parents 
uefore  their  mil.  overthrew  the  rebel  angeia,  and 
created  the  world,  is  now  represented  as  descend- 
ing to  Paradise,  and  pronouncing  si^ntence  nponthe 
three  offenders.  The  cool  of  the  evening  Iwine  a 
circumstance  with  which  holy  writ  introduces uii^, 
great  scene,  it  is  poeticalnr  described  by  our/' 
author,  who  has  also  kept  religiously  to  the  form\ 
of  words  in  which  the  throe  several  sentences  were 
passed  upon  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent.  Ho  has 
rather  chosen  to  neglect  the  numerousness  of  his 
verse,  than  to  deviate  from  those  speeches  whieh 
arc  recorded  on  this  great  occasion.  The  guilt 
and  confusion  of  our  first  parents,  standing  naked 
Uffore  their  judfe,  is  touched  with  great  t>eau^. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death  into  the  works 
of  the  creation,  the  Almighty  is  again  introduced 
as  speaking  to  his  angels  that  surrounded  hina. 

Seel  with  what  heal  thcM  dofrt  of  bell  adraneef 
To  wai4c  and  bavoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  (kit  and  guud  created,  etc. 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon  that  gkn 
rious  image  in  holy  writ,  which  com  paxes  tbi 
voice  of  an  innumerable  host  of  angels  uttering 
hallelujahs,  to  the  voice  of  mighty  thundering^, 
or  of  many  waters : 

ne  ended,  and  the  beav'nly  aadtenoe  loud 
Bung  hallelujah,  a«  the  voand  of  t«a», 
Tlirough  multitude  that  euiig:  '*  Ju«t  ara  fbj  vaj% 
Righteous  are  thy  decreet  in  all  thy  worka: 
Who  can  extenuate  thee? ** 

Tliough  the  author,  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
poem,  and  particularly  in  the  book  wo  are  now 
examining,  nas  infinite  allusions  to  placet  of 
Scripture,  I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  remarkf 
of  such  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which  lit 
woven  with  great  beauty  into  the  body  of  his  fa- 
ble. Of  this  kind  is  that  passage  in  the  present 
book,  where,  describing  Sin  and  Death  as  maxd^ 
ing  through  the  works  of  nature,  he  adds, 


-Behind  her  Death 


Cloee  fdllowiug  pace  for  pare,  mounted  yol 
On  bin  pale  horw 

Wliich  alludes  to  that  passa^  in  Scriptore  so 
wonderfully  poetical,  and  ti'rrifyine  to  the  imagi- 
nation :  "  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse, 
and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell 
followed  with  him :  and  power  was  given  unto 
them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with 
sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  sickness,  and 
with  the  beasts  of  the  earth."  Under  this  finl 
head  of  celestial  persons  we  must  likewise  taki 
notice  of  the  command  which  the  angels  leeeiyed, 
to  produce  the  several  changes  in  nature,  and 
Huliy  the  beauty  of  the  creation.  According!? 
they  are  represented  as  infecting  the  stars  ana 
planets  wiin  malignant  influences,  weakening  tht 
light  of  the  sun,  bringing  down  the  winter  inio 
the  milder  regions  of  nature,  planting  winds  and 
storms  in  several  quarters  of  the  sky,  storing  thi 
clouds  with  thunder,  and,  in  short,  perverting  khS!' 
whole  frame  of  the  universe  to  the  condition  oi 
its  criminal  inhabitants.  As  this  is  a  noble  incv| 
dent  in  the  poem,  the  following  lines,  in  which 
we  see  the  angels  heaving  up  the  earlji,  aad 
placing  it  in  a  diflerent  posture  -to  the  sun  tnm~ 
what  it  had  before  the  fail  of  man.  are  conceived 
with  tliat  sublime  imagination  which  was  so  pa* 
collar  to  the  author: 

Some  ftay  he  bid  his  anfelii  torn  aakaikee 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  aad  bkms 
Fmn  the  sun's  axle ;  they  with  labor  poalM 
ObUquA  tkt  eentxk  globa  w 


THE  SFEOTATOR. 


V«  are  in  the  ■reonil  place  to  cnnaldor  the  in- 
bmBl  apiiKs  uudvr  llie  viov  irliicli  Milton  hu 
KiTBD  U4  uf  ihem  in  llii»  hook.  It  is  ob^•e^vc(l,  bj 
UuM  wlio  would  Bct  fortli  tlic  greatrssB  of  Virgil's 
pUn,  Uiiit  bo  CDliduets  hiH  render  thmuj-h  all  thu 
parta  of  Ihe  earth  irhieh  veie  diHCoveml  '  ' ' 
time.  Anil,  Africa,  and  £iLr[>]N:,  are  lliK  : 
•cenes  uf  hii  fabtc.  Thu  plan  of  MilUJii'i 
ia  of  an  iiiGiiiLul)'  greater  i-iU'iit.  nnd  fll 
niiij  vitL  in:iii;  iiiori!  (i>>toiiiiiliiii|^ 

Satan,  having  hurrouiiJvd  tlic  ean..   ..   ...  

deporU  at  length  fruin  raiadiae.  We  then  seu  liim 
•teering  liis  cuurM>airHii]|{tlie  conatcll.-'-  -~  — ' 
after  liavinsc  travumud  tliu  vliulti  crea 
ing  hilt  Viiya^  thruiigh  the  clinoa.  and  enteriug 
into  bin  ovn  iiifurual  doiuiniuuii. 


fite  a  deli);htfiil  aurprixe  to  the  reudirr:  but  there 
la  DO  iuciileiit  ill  the  whole  poein  wliicli  dues  thia 
Dtore  than  the  tranitrurmntion  of  the  whole  auUi- 
•uce,  that  fullaira  tlie  account  their  Itfadur  given 
theiD  of  hia  eipt'dition.  The  gradual  change  of 
Satan  Limxelf  U  deM;ribed  after  Ovid'a  itmnner, 
■nd  may  vie  vitli  taj  of  those  cclrbratcd  traoB- 
lumatiuus  which  are  luolccd  upon  u."  the  must 
braotifiil  jKirta  in  that  poet's  vurkK.  Milton  never 
fitilaof  iiii|iruviii<r  hiH  owd  hints,  and  UeatoviiiB 
IIh  last  fiiiiuhin^  touchos  to  every  incident  vliicli 
Is  admitted  into  liis  puem.  Tlie  unexpected  hiss 
which  arises  in  this  cuivode,  the  dimeiifcions  ■  ' 
bnlk  of  Satan,  so  inucliKuperiorlvthusuiif  the 


He  immediatelr  after  recovers  from  hil  pv»- 
sumption,  owns  his  doom  to  l<e  just  and  ben 
that  the  death  which  is  threatunad  him  may  M 
Inflicted  ou  him : 


Tode>i]))«a)a]nl    iluw  (IhIIj  ■onU  1  mat 
UoruJIl]'  uiy  RBltnn,  uiil  Uwilh 

Aiiluu)m[><W(Iip!    nun  I  nbouU  nat 
And  ilMsii  teun:  hln  diwUnl  wke  no  mm* 
Wguld  Uiuiiit*r  in  Dj  un:  no  An  gf  wnii* 
Tn  me,  mhl  to  mj  ofnipiiTiff,  voqM  (ormut  bi» 
WHli  criul  sipHtaXloii . 

This  whole  Hpeech  is  fnll  of  Ihe  like  emotion, 
and  varied  with  all  tliosa  Bentiinenti  which  w« 
may  suppose  natural  to  a  miniJ  to  broken  and 
disturbed.  I  must  not  otDJt  t)iat  i^ocrous  conccn 
which  our  Erst  father  thows  in  ii  Jurhis  posterity, 
— '  nrhich  is  so  proper  to  affect  the  reader: 


bMUlJ 


\ti  apirita  wiio  lay  under  the  aame  tranHfomia- 
I,  witli  the  annual  change  whicli  they  are  anp- 
ed  to  sullcr.  are  iiislaiices  uf  this  kind.    The 


r  remnrka^lc  ii 


,_JU)ly  of  the  diction  iv  very  ... 
whole  episode,  as  I  have  ulmirved  in  th 
paper  of  Ihesu  my  remarks  thu  great  Judgniei 
wuh  which  it  vai  contrived. 

The  parta  uf  Adam  and  Eve.  or  the  human  pc 
■uDB,  eoiiie  lu-xt  under  our  culisideistiiin.  Milton 
■It  ia  Dowhere  more  shown,  than  in  iiis  coniluct- 
ing  the  parts  of  thcHc  our  first  parents.    Tlie  rep- 
rbsentatioii  he  gives  of  theni.  wiilmut  falnifyiiig 
the  alory.  is  wonderfully  contrived  to  infiur-"" 
Ihe  reader  with  liily  nnd  compassion  (ownrd  tl 
Though   Adani    invulveH    the  wliule  >.jivcie] 
misctjr,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a\     iknras  which 


than  ol  the  pvrson  wlni  olTviided.  Every  oi 
■pt  toraciiae  a  fault  which  behhnNclfiiiiKlit 
bllmitita.  It  wastbueseeMiruluvofur Eve 
rained  Adaiii  and  his  posterity.  I  uocd  not  odd, 
that  the  author  is  jUHtifled  in  this  particvilnr  hy 
nanj  of  the  rnilierx  and  tlw  muBl  orthodox  writi 
Milton  lias  by  tliiii  nwaiis  iillvd  a  creal.  part  nf  Iiih 
poem  with  thm  kind  of  wriliiis  wTiich  the  freiich 
aiiicacall  tliv  UttJrc,  and  vliidi  ih  in  u  particular 
Biaiuiervii;;agiiiglo  all  sortH  uf  reuUerii. 

Adwa  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  con^i- 
daring,  are  likuwiae  druwo  with  aiich  Neutinii'iiUi 
•■duuvl  only  inti-reiit  the  ivader  in  their  otUic- 
tioaa,  bill  laiMt  in  him  thu  injihl  meltiiit;  paxalonH 
ii  hunaiiity  and  cumniinenitinn.  When  Adam 
Mca  the  several  cliaiif;uii  of  naliire  prottiiced  abo 
Ulu,  be  aj>pearft  iu  a  dJsordiT  of  mind  Huilabli>  to 
on*  who  lud  furfeilcd  both  his  imiucenee  and  hi 
happiness;  he  is  filled  with  liormr,  reinoriH.'.  dt 
qiair:  in  the  angulnb  of  his  lioart,  he  ezposlulalos 
vritfa  his  Ct«ator  for  liaving  given  him  an  unasked 


cumll     I'llr  pMriniuil J, 


Who  can  afterward  behold  th<^  father  of  man- 
kind extended  upon  llie  earth,  uttering  his  mid- 
night compIaintK,  bewailing  biH  existence,  and 
wisliine  for  death,  without  ayiapatliixiag  with 
him  in  nis  distress  1 


Tbmisb  tbD  •till  Dl«tati  n.>lDi>w 

:» 

tw 

liblKk 

Klooa, 

■d 

AUUiinc-olUidiHbliilMnir.    11 

lh.(r«"il 

Oviitrtf  b-a  lir  Uj ;  nn  Uw  vdUI 

Cun-d  hiaitutloni  ilcslb  u  on 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  ii  no  leas  passioO' 
Hie  ana  apt  lo  sway  the  reader  in  her  favor.  Sha 
is  repre»euled  with  grviU.  tinideruess  as  npprotch- 
iii^  Adam,  but  is  spn rued  frutu  him  with  a  spirit 
of  upbraiding  and  indignation,  conformable  to 
iiaturt'of  man.  whose  p:isKi(iiinhud  iiuw  gained 
duniiiiion  over  him.  I'hc  lulluwing  passa^, 
-_erein  kIio  In  de-wribn!  aa  renewing  her  ad- 
I  dreKses  tu  him,  with  ihi'  whole  t-peecli  thut  follows 
it,  have  sumething  iu  them  exquisitely  moviujt 
Olid  pathetic : 


U  I  rtaiKit  tlw.  H 

nmoDlJiiiamut 


Hr  *-Me<l  not.  tod  frrm  hi 


UnbsppIlT  III 

Tbj  eouual  ia  tbli  bIW 
Mr  cnly  mr-"  — " -" 
WUthndwl 
WhDiTrtin 


WU<iH>s  1I>*^ 
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Adam'H  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in 
the  8umo  M])irit  uf  tenderness.    Eve  afterward  pm- 

5 OSes  to  hor  husband,  in  the  blindness  of  her 
espair,  that,  to  prevent  their  guilt  from  descend- 
ing upon  posterity,  they  should  resolve  to  live 
childless ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  thej 
should  set'k  their  own  deaths  by  violent  methods. 
As  those  M'utiments  naturally  enj^aj^^  the  reader 
to  n^gard  the  nioLlicr  of  mankind  wiin  more  than 
ordinary  cominiseratiun,  tlu'y  likewise  contain  a 
yery  line  moral.  The  resolution  of  dyin^  to  end 
uur  mis(*ries  does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  mag- 
nanimity as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit 
\to  the  uispeusations  of  Providence.  Our  author, 
\has,  theretore,  with  great  delicacy,  represente(l 
\Bve  as  entertaining  Uiis  thought,  and  Adam  as 
AifsapproviniT  it. 

We  are,  iri  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  ima- 
ginary persons,  or  Death  and  Sin,  who  act  a  large 
f>art  in  this  b«M>k.  Such  Iwautiful  extended  al- 
e;;ories  are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  composi- 
tions of  genius  ;  but,  as  I  have  Ih;1ow  observed, 
are  n(»t  au:rfMibIe  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem. 
This  of  Sin  and  I>eath  is  very  exquisite  m  its 
kind,  if  not  considrred  as  a  part  of  such  a  work. 
The  truths  coniained  in  it  are  so  clear  and  open, 
that  I  shall  not  lose  time  in  explaining  them  ; 
but  shall  only  obsi^rvc,  that  a  reacter,  who  knows 
the  strength  of  the  English  tongue,  will  be  amazt'd 
to  think  how  the  piiel  could  find  such  apt  wurds 
and  phras(*s  to  descrilM  the  actions  of  those  two 
imagiiKd'v  pi'r.'«4)iis»  and  particularly  in  that  part 
where  death  is  exiiibited  as  forming  a  brid:>:e 
over  the  chaos ;  a  work  suitable  to  the  genius  of 
Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  more  at  large  of  such  shadowy 
and  ima'i^iiiary  ])i;rsons  as  may  be  introduced  into 
heroic  poems.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain  myself 
in  a  matter  which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and 
which  none  of  the  critics  have  treated  of.  It  is 
certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  full  of  imaginary 
persons,  who  are  very  beautiful  in  poetry,  when 
they  are  just  shown  without  being  engaged  in  any 
scries  of  action,  lioiner,  indt.i'd,  repre>ents  Sleep 
as  a  person,  and  ascribes  a  short  part  to  him  in 
his  Iliad  ;  but  we  must  consider,  tliat  though  we 
now  re^'ard  such  a  ])orson  as  entirely  sluidj)wy 
and  unsubstantial,  the  heathens  made  statues  of 
him.  nlaoed  him  in  their  ti>raples,  and  looked 
upon  iiiin  as  a  real  deity.  When  Homer  makes 
use  of  oilier  allegorical  p<*rsoiis,  it  is  only  in  short 
cxpressitms,  wiiich  convey  an  ordinary  thought 
to  the  mind  in  the  most  pleasing  manner;  and 
may  rather  be  looked  ni)on  as  poetical  phrases, 
than  allegorical  d(^scriptlons.  Instead  or  telling 
US  that  men  naturally  Uy  when  they  are  terrified, 
he  introduce  1  the  persons  of  Flight  and  Fear,  who. 
he  tells  us,  are  inseparable  companions.  Instead 
of  saying  that  the  time  was  come  when  Apollo 
ought  to  have  received  his  rcconi])ense,  he  tells 
us,  that  the  Ht>urs  brought  him  his  reward.  In- 
stead of  describing  the  effects  which  Minerva's 
egis  product'd  in  battle,  he  tells  us  that  the  brims 
of  it  Were  encompasseil  by  Terror,  Rout,  Discord, 
Fury,  Pursuit,  Massacre,  and  Death.  In  the  same 
figure  <»f  speaking,  he  reprL»senta  Victory  as  fol- 
h»wiug  Diomedes;  Discord  as  the  mother  of  fune- 
rals and  mourning:  Venus  as  dressed  by  the 
Graces;  Bellv>na  as  wearing  Terror  and  CoiiHteriia- 
tion  like  a  gannent.  I  might  give  several  other 
instances  out  uf  Homer,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
out  of  Virgil.  Milton  has  likc^wi.se  very  often 
made  use  of  the  same  way  of  8p<!aking,  as  where 
he  tells  us  that  Victory  sat  on  the  riglit  hand  of 
the  Me.ssiah,  when  he  marched  forth  against  the 
rebel  augels;  that,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the 


Hours  unbarred  the  gates  of  light;  that  Disecid 
was  the  daughter  of  Sin.  Of  the  same  nature  are 
those  expressions,  where,  describing  the  singinff 
of  the  nightingale,  he  adds, "  Silence  was  pleased*^ 
and  upon  the  Messiah's  bidding  peace  to  ttie  chaos, 
'*  Confusion  heard  his  voice."  1  might  add  innu- 
merable instances  of  our  poet's  writing  in  this 
beautiful  figure.  It  is  plain  that  thvsc  I  have 
mentioned,  in  which  persons  of  an  imaginary  na- 
ture are  intrcniuced,  arc  such  short  allegories  as 
are  not  designed  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense, 
but  only  to  convey  particular  circumstances  to  the 
reader,  after  an  unusual  and  entertaining  manner. 
But  when  such  persons  are  introduced  as  princi- 
|ml  actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adventures, 
they  take  too  much  upon  them,  and  are  by  no 
means  proper  for  an  heroic  poem,  which  ougnt  to 
appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts,  I  cannot 
forliear,  therefore,  thinking,  tnat  Sin  and  Death 
an;  as  improper  agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
as  Stn*ngtn  and  Ni>cessity  in  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  ililschvluB,  who  represented  those  two  persons 
nailing  down  Prometneus  to  a  rock;  for  which  ha 
hiis  beiMi  justly  censured  by  the  greatest  critics.  I 
do  not  know  any  imaginary  person  made  uae  of 
in  a  more  sublime  manner  of^thinkinj;  than  thai 
in  one  of  the  pr(»phets,  who,  describiue  Ood  as 
descending  from  neaven,  and  visiting  the  sins  of 
mankind,  adds  that  dreadful  circumstance,  '*Be> 
fore  him  went  the  Pestilence."  It  is  certain  that 
this  imaginary  person  might  have  been  described 
in  all  her  purple  spots.  The  Fever  might  hare 
marched  before  her.  Pain  might  have  stood  at  her 
right  hand.  Frenzy  on  hc>r  left,  and  Dc^th  in  hei 
She  might  have  been  introduced  as  gliding 


rear. 


down  from  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or  darted  upon  the 
earth  in  a  flash  of  lightning.  She  miffht  hare 
tainted  the  atmospliere  with  her  breath.  The  very 
glaring  of  her  eyes  might  have  scattered  infection. 
l3ut  I  believe  every  reader  will  think,  that  in  auch 
sublime  writings  the  mentioning  of  her,  aa  it  is 
done  in  Scripture,  has  something  in  it  more  just,  as 
well  as  great,  than  all  that  the  most  fanciful  poet 
could  have  bestowed  ujxjn  her  in  the  richness  of 
his  imagination. — L. 
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Derfj^ere  in  loco. 

HoR.  4  Od.  xU,  1.  oK. 

Tia  jojoiM  fully  tliat  unlioiuls  th«  miDtL— VaAKCOk 

Charlis  Lillie  attended  me  the  other  day,  and 
made  me  a  present  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  is  delineated  a  pavement  in  Mosaic  work, 
lately  discovered  at  Stunsfield  near  Woodstock.* 
A  person  who  has  so  much  the  gift  of  speech  SI 
Mr.  Lillie,  and  c^n  carry  on  a  discourse  without  s 
n^ply,  had  great  opportunity  on  that  occasion  to 
expatiate  u]>on  so  nne  a  piece  of  antiquity.  Among 
other  things,  i  rememlH*r  he  gave  lue  his  opinion, 
which  he  drew  from  the  ornaments  of  the  work, 
that  this  was  the   floor  of  a  rt>oiu   dedicated  ts 
Mirth  and   Concord.     Viewing  this  work,  mide 
my  fancy  nin  over  the  many  ^y  exprcssioni  I 
had  read  in  ancient  authors,  whicu  contained  in- 
vitations to  lay  aside  care  and  anxiety,  and  giTS 
a  loose  to  that  pleasing  forg^afulne^fs  wherein  men 
put  off  their  characters  of  business,  and  esjoy 
their  very  selves.      These  hours   were    usually 
passed  in  rooms  adorned  for  that  purpose,  and  »k 
out  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  objects  all  aroand 
the  company  gladdened  their  hearts;  which,  joinni 
to  the  cheerful  looks  of  well-chosen  and  agreesbls 

*£nf!T»te(l  bj  yortae  in  1712.    8m  an  Mcomt  ofRls 
Gough'i  Urltlih  Topognpby,  voL  il,  p.  88. 
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fHcnda,  gKn  new  vigor  to  the  »irj,  produced  tlic 
lattnC  fin  of  Chs  modest,  and  ^vu  paee  M  the 
■low  humor  of  the  ntened.  A  ludjcious  mixture 
of  ■uchrompui J,  crowned  withcfiBplclitof  flowerg, 
•ud  the  vhoiu  ■putident  glittering  with  gkj  lights, 
cheered  with  n  profusion  of  roBCS,  artificial  falls 
of  water,  and  intervals  of  soft  nutea  tu  K-ings  of 
love  and  nine,  suspended  the  cnrea  of  human 
life,  and  made  a  Mtival  uf  mutunl  kindne^ii. 
Buch  parties  of  jilcosnrc  as  tliene,  atid  the  rvpurtB 
f  the  agrtseable  poHsn^s  in  tlieir  jollities,  liavu  in 
•11  ages  awakened  tlie  dull  part  of  manlciiid  to 
prcteud  lo  niirtU  ami  guod  liiiinor,  vilhuut  capa- 
eitj  fur  Huch  entertain tuents  ;  fur.  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  HAT  so,  there  are  a  hundred  men  fit 
for  anj  eiuplorment,  to  one  who  is  capable  of 
paaain;  a  niifbt  iu  companj  of  the  Bnt  taste, 
withuut  iihockiug  any  member  of  the  tocict;,  over- 
nting  hia  own  part  of  the  conversation,  but 
eanally  receiriiig  and  contributing  to  the  pleaauro 
of  the  wliiile  cumpany.  When  oiii'  considers  such 
collectionii  of  cuiupanies  in  past  limes,  and  such 
SI  one  might  name  in  the  pn>>icnt  age,  with  huw 
nach  spleen  must  a  man  need*  reflc-ct  upon  the 
■«'kWBrd  gBjelyof  thow  who  affect  the  frolie  with 
■n  ill  grace!  Fhave  a  letter  from  a  currespondcnt 
tt  mine,  who  desires  me  to  admoninh  all  loud, 
Uiichievous.  airy,  dull  companiuus,  that  they  are 
uistakeii  in  whnt  ihey  call  a  frolic.  Irregularitv, 
in  itaelf,  U  not  what  creates  pleasure  huu  mirth; 
Ult  to  see  a  man,  who  knows  what  tiiId  and  de- 
Concy  are,  descend  from  them  sgrocably  in  our 
WiDpaiif,  is  what  denominates  him  a  pleaxant 
•Mupauion.  Insload  uf  that,  you  find  many  whose 
nirtR  consislH  only  in  doing  tilings  which  do  nut 
become  tlicm,  with  a  secret  consciousneas  that,  all 
tbe  Wurld  knows  they  know  better:  to  this  is 
always  addeil  svmethinL'  niiHchievouA  tu  tliem- 
ialvM  or  others.  I  have  livnrd  uf  some  very  merry 
fallows  among  wliiiin  tlie  frolic  was  startiil,  an<l 
passed  by  a  gn-at  majority,  that  every  man  should 
IminediMrly  draw  a  looili ;  alli^r  winch  they  have 


pecniiarly  happy  in  it;  l>  it  it  ii  a  talent  ono  eiuinot 
name  in  a  man,  eHpecially  when  one  conriden, 
that  it  is  never  very  graceful  but  where  it  isn- 
earded  by  him  whnpoasease*  it  in  the  secoud  plan. 
The  best  man  that  t  know  of  for  heightening'  Um 
nvel  gayety  of  a  company  is  Eatcourt,  vhoM 
jovial  humor   diffuses   itself   from    the  highert 

K:rBon  at  au  entertainment  to  the  meanest  Waiter, 
Brry  tales,  accompanied  with  apt  gestum  aod 
lively  rcproaenlationB  of  eircumetanccaand  persona, 
beguile  the  gravest  mind  into  a  consent  to  be  aa 
humorous  as  liimsclf.  Add  to  thia,  that  when  a 
man  is  in  his  good  graces,  he  has  a  mimicry  that 
does  not  debase  the  person  he  represents;  but 
whiuh.  taking  from  the  gravity  of  the  character, 
ailds  to  the  agreeablenes*  of  it  This  pleaaant 
fellow  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  ancient  panto- 
mime, who  is  said  to  hare  given  the  audience  io 
dumb-show,  an  eiact  idea  of  any  character  or 
passion,  or  an  intelligible  relation  of  any  public 

bin  looks  and  gestures,  K  all  who  have  been 
obliged  to  these  talents  in  Estconrtwill  be  atZotw 
jorLm  to-morrow  night,  they  will  but  pay  him 
what  they  owe  him,  at  so  easy  a  rate  as  being  pra- 
sent  at  a  play  which  nobody  would  omit  seeing, 
^lat  bad,  or  had  not,  ever  aecn  it  before.— T. 
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coinpauy.  al  another  night,  has  each  man  biirn<-H 
hia  cravat:  and  one  perhaps,  whose  estate  would 
bear  it,  has  lliruwu  a  long  wig  and  laced  hat  into 
the  same  fire.     Tlius  they  liare  joslcd  Chi-msplres 
ttark-naked,  and  run  into  the  streets  and  fiiyht- 
aaed  women  very  successfully.    There   is  no  iii- 
babilant  of  any  standing  iu  Cuvenl -garden,  but 
can  tell  vuu  a  hundred  good  humors,  wherepcople 
have  cuiiie   otf  with  a  lillle   bloodshed,  and   yl^t 
aeouivd  all  tlin  wiity  hours  of  the  night. 
■  gentleman  tliat  has  several  wounds  iu 
by  waich-pulcH,  and  has  beitii  thrice  nii 
the  body  to  carry  on  a  good  je«t.    "-  '- 


As  we  were  at  the  club  last  night,  I  ol 
that  my  old  friend  Sir  lloger,  contrary  lo  oia 
usual  custom,  sat  very  silent,  and  instead  of  mind- 
ing what  waa  said  by  the  company,  was  whistling 
to  himself  In  a  vcrythoUKhtful  mood,  and  play- 
ing with  a  cork.  I  jogced  Sir  Andrew  Frceport, 
who  sat  betwwti  iis;  and,  as  we  were  both  observ- 
ing him.  we  saw  the  kniirht  shake  his  head,  and 
heard  him  say  to  himself.  "  A  foolish  woman  ;  I 
can't  believe  it."  Sir  Andrew  gave  him  a  gentle 
pat  upon  tlie  shoulder,  and  offered  Io  lay  him  a 
bottle  of  wine  lliat  he  was  Itiuking  of  the  widow. 
Uy  old  friend  started,  and  recovering  out  of  hia 
brown  study,  told  Sir  Andrew,  that  once  in  hii 
life  he  had  Wn  in  the  right.  In  short,  alier  aoma 
lillle  hesitation.  Sir  Km^r  told  us,  in  the  fullneta 

Iho  head ;  of  his  heart,  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter 
thrmijjh  ;  from  his  steward,  which  acquainteii  htm  that  his 

very  old  i  old  rival  and  antagonist  in  the  country,  Sir  David 


fitra  n»an  of  so  much  good  humor;  bnt  to  this  day  <  Dundrum,  had  ticen  making  a  visit 
ha  ia  aeldoni  merry  Imt  ho  has  occasion  to  lie  "  However,"  saya  Sir  Roger,  "  1  con  never  inina 
valiant  at  ihe  same  lime.  But.  I>y  the  favor  of  .  that  she'll  have  a  man  that's  half  a  year  otdel 
Ibese  gentlemen,  1  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  a  '  than  I  am,  and  a  noted  republican  into  the  bar- 
man may  he  a  vury  witty  man,  and  never  olfi'nd  '  gain," 

ana  statnie  of  this  kingdom,  not  excepting  even  -     Will  Honeycomb,  who  looks  upon  love  as  hia 
IbaLof  stabbing.  I  particular  jm'iv  I  nee,  interrupiingour  friend  with  a 

The  writcR.  of  plays  have  what  they  call  imity  rantv  laugh.  "I  thought,  knighl."  said  he.  "  thou 
al  tioM!  and  placi',  to  give  a  jii?ilne«s  Io  Ihrir  re- .  liad'st  lived  lung  enough  in  the  world  not  to  piu 
pKsenlaiiiin;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  nil  who  thv  happiness  upon  one  that  is  nwonian,aud  a 
pfrtend  to  be  coiupanions  would  confine  their  widow,  I  think  that,  without  vanily,  I  may  pre- 
•eliona  to  the  place  uf  nulling;  fur  a  frolie  carried  .  tend  to  know  oa  much  of  the  female  w-orld  as  any 
fonher  may  he  belter  performed  by  other  aniinala  '  man  in  Great  Britain  ;  tliongh  the  cliief  uf  my 
■ban  neu.     It  is  imt  U>  rid   nnich  ground,  or  do    knowlmlgu  coniists  in  this,  that  they  are  not  to  ba 

with 'his  usual  flu- 


.iinate  a  plea'nnt    known.       Will  immedialcty,  with  1: 
tiich  is  Ihe  play   eney,  rambled  into  an  account  of  his 


■ucb  mischief,  thnt  should  denoniinat 

fcUow,  but  thnt  is  tndy  frolic  which 

a(  ihe  mind,  and  consiats  of  various  and' un- ■"  I  am  now,"  says  be,"upon  the  verge  of  fifty" 

farced  aalliea  ut-  imagination.    Pestivity  of  spirit  I  (though,  by  the  way,  we  all  knew  he  waa  tunied 

ia  a  my  nucommaD  talent,  and  must  proceed  ,of  thresHcnFe}.     "Ton   may  aaailv  guess,"  con- 
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Mttliiig  in  it,  AB  the  phrase  is.  To  tell  you  tnily, 
1  bare  several  times  tried  my  furtune  thiit  ^'ay, 
thouffh  I  cannot  much  boast  of  my  succe^. 

"  f  made  my  first  addresses  to  a  young  lady  in 
the  country  ;'  but,  'Vi'lien  1  thought  things  were 
pretty  well  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  her  father 
nappening  to  hear  that  I  liad  fonnorly  boarded 
with  a  surguon,  the  old  put  forbade  me  his  liouse, 
•ud  within  a  fortnii^ht  after  married  his  daughter 
to  a  fox-hunter  in  the  neighborhood. 

"  I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and 
ftttacked  her  so  briskly,  that  I  thought  myHclf 
within  a  fortnight  of  her.  As  I  waited  upon  her 
one  morning,  Mie  tuld  me,  that  she  intended  to 
keep  her  ready  money  and  jointure  in  her  own 
hand,  and  desired  me  to  call  upon  her  attorney  in 
Lyon's  Inn,  wlio  would  adjust  with  me  what  it 
was  proper  for  nic  to  add  to  it.  I  was  bo  rebufifed 
by  this  overture,  tliat  I  never  inquired  either  for 
her  or  her  attorney  afterward. 

"  A  few  months  after,  I  addressed  myself  to  a 
young  lady  who  was  an  only  daughter,  and  of  a 
good  faniity.  I  danced  with  her  at  several  balls, 
squecsed  her  by  the  hand,  said  soft  things  to  her, 
and  in  short  made  no  doubt  of  her  heart ;  and 
though  my  fortune  was  no  way  equal  to  hers,  I 
was  in  hopes  that  her  fond  father  would  not  deny 
her  the  man  she  had  fixed  her  affections  uiK>n.  But 
OS  I  went  one  day  to  the  house,  in  order  to  break 
the  matter  to  hiin,  I  found  the  whole  family  in 
confusion,  and  heard,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise, 
tliat  Miss  Jenny  was  that  very  morning  run  away 
with  the  butler. 

"  I  then  courted  a  second  widow,  and  am  at  a 
loss  to  this  day  how  I  came  to  miss  her,  for  she  had 
often  coninuMKled  my  pen$on  and  behavior.  Her 
maid  indeed  told  me  one  day,  that  her  mistress 
had  said  she  never  saw  a  gentleman  with  such  a 
Bpindle  pair  of  legs  as  Mr.  Honeycomb. 

'*  After  this  I  laid  sie^  to  four  heiresses  succes- 
sively, and.  being  a  handsome  young  dog  in  tliose 
days,  quickly  made  a  breach  in  their  hearts;  but  1 
don't  know  fuiw  it  came  to  pass,  though  I  seldom 
failed  of  getting  llie  daughter's  consent,  I  could 
never  in  my  life  get  the  old  people  on  my  side. 

"  I  coulu  give  you  an  account  of  a  thousand 
other  unsucces>fur  attempts,  particularly  of  one 
which  I  made  some  years  since  ujxin  an  old  wo- 
man, whom  I  had  cttrtainly  borne  away  with  flying 
colors,  if  her  relations  had  not  come  pouring  in  to 
her  assistance  from  all  parts  of  England ;  nay  I 
believe  I  should  have  got  her  at  last,  had  she  not 
been  carried  off  by  a  hard  frost." 

As  Will's  transitions  are  extremely  quick,  he 
turned  fnmi  Sir  Roger,  and  applying  himself  to 
me,  told  me  there  was  a  passa^  in  the  book  I  had 
considen^d  last  Saturday,  which  deserved  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold:  and  taking  out  a  pocket 
Milton,  read  the  following  lines,  which  are  part  of 
one  of  Adam's  speeches  to  Eve  after  the  fall : — 


Oh!  why  <1U  Ood 

Crentor  vrine  1  Uiat  Poopled  highest  UeaTcn 

WiUi  HplrlUt  inawiiiuiA.  create  «t  lart 

This  noTvltj  oti  earth,  iliLt  fair  defect 

Of  nature,  aud  not  fili  the  worid  at  onoe 

With  meu,  an  angels,  wiUioat  femluinef 

Or  find  M>m«  other  way  to  generate 

Mank^d  1    Tliis  mtA'hief  had  not  then  be&ll'n, 

And  wore  tluU  shall  Itefall,  innumerable 

DisturtMiirtw  on  earth,  throurii  female  snares, 

And  utrai^ht  conjunction  witL  this  sex:  for  either 

Ho  shall  never  find  out  fit  mate;  but  such 

As  t»me  misfortane  brings  him,  or  mistake; 

Or  whom  lie  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain. 

Through  her  perrerseneas;  but  shall  see  bar  gainM 

By  a  br  wonw;  or,  if  she  love,  wiUiheld 

Bv  parents;  or  his  happiest  choioe  too  lata 

Bball  meet  already  link'd,  and  wedlock-bound 

To  a  fell  adTorsaiT,  hto  bate  or  shame; 

Which  inflnlto  oaUnltiy  shall  oauM 

SB  hlUBSA  lifeb  MkA  fenVUShold  PMM  «ftwSm»Mi 


Sir  Roger  listenod  to  this  passage  wfth  gnat 
attention:  and,  desiring  Mr.  Honeycomb  to  fold 
down  a  leaf  at  the  place,  and  lend  him  his  book, 
the  knight  put  it  up  in  his  pocket,  and  told  ua 
tliat  he  would  read  over  these  verses  again  befoiv 
he  went  to  bed. — ^X. 
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-De  paupertate  tacentea, 


rius  pOBcente  ferentw— ilua.  1  Bp.  zvii,  43. 

The  man  who  all  his  wants  mnceala, 
Gains  more  than  he  who  all  his  wants  reveals. 

Duv 

I  HAVE  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  this 
day  any  further  than  afiixing  the  piece  of  Latin 
on  the  ticad  of  my  paper ;  which  1  think  a  niotfeq 
not  unsuitable;  since,  if  silence  of  our  poverty  is 
a  recommendation,  still  more  commendable  is  hit 
modesty  who  conceals  it  by  decent  dress. 

"  Ma.  SpKCTAToa, 


"  There  is  an  evil  under  the  sun,  which  haa  not 
yet  come  within  your  speculation,  and  is  the  cen- 
sure, disestcem,  and  contempt,  which  some  young 
fellows  meet  with  from  particular  persons,  for  tht 
reasonable  methods  they  take  to  avoid  them  in 
».>neral.  This  is  by  appearing  in  a  better  diest 
than  may  seem  to  a  relation  rcj^larly  consistent 
witli  a  small  fortune;  and  thcrek>re  may  occasion 
a  judgment  of  a  suitable  extravagance  in  other 
particulars:  but  the  disadvantage  with  which  the 
man  of  narrow  circumstances  acts  and  speaks,  is 
so  fiK^lingly  set  forth  in  a  little  book  called  The 
Christian  Hero,  that  the  appearing  to  be  otherwise 
is  not  only  pardonable  but  necessary.  Every  one 
knows  the  hurry  of  conclusions  that  are  made  in 
contempt  of  a  person  that  appears  to  be  calamitous; 
which  makes  it  very  excusable  to  prepare  one't- 
self  for  the  company  of  those  that  are  of  a  superior 
quality  and  fortune,  by  appearing  to  be  in  a  Mter 
condition  than  one  is,  so  far  as  such  appearance 
shall  not  make  us  really  worse. 

"  It  is  a  justice  due  to  the  character  of  one  who 
suffers  hard  reflections  from  any  particular  per 
son  upon  this  account,  that  sucn  i)ersons  would 
inquire  into  his  manner  of  spending  hia  time; 
of  which,  though  no  further  information  cea 
be  had  than  that  he  refnains  so  many  houie 
in  his  chamber,  yet,  if  this  is  cleared,  to  imi* 
gine  that  a  reasonable  creature,  wrung  with  i 
narrow  fortune,  docs  not  make  the  best  use  of  this 
retirement,  would  be  conclusion  extremely  im- 
cliaritable.  From  what  has,  or  will  be  said,  I 
hope  no  consequence  can  be  extorted,  implying 
that  1  would  have  any  young  fellow  spend  moif 
time  tlian  the  common  leisure  which  his  studiee 
require,  or  more  money  than  his  fortune  or  allov* 
aiice  may  admit  of;  in  the  pursuit  of  an  acquaint* 
ancc  with  his  betters:  for,  as  to  his  time,  the  mee 
of  that  ouglit  to  be  sacred  to  more  substantial  efr- 

2uisitions;  for  each  irrecoverable  moment  of  which 
e  ought  to  believe  he  stands  relieiously  accoant* 
able.  Aud  as  to  his  dress,  I  shall  engage  myself 
no  further  than  in  the  modest  defense  of  twoplaii 
suits  a  year;  for  beine  perfectly  satisfied  in  Eutta^ 
pelus's  contrivance  of  making  a  Mohock  of  a  mea. 
Dy  presenting  him  with  laixd  and  embroidenn 
suits,  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  contve- 
yert  that  conceit,  by  insinuating  the  advantegei 
of  foppery.  It  is  an  assertion  which  admits  of 
much  proof,  that  a  stranger  of  tolerable  sniMb 
dressed  like  a  gentleman,  will  be  brtter  i^ 
ceivcd  by  those  of  quality  above  him,  than  one  of 
much  better  parts,  whose  dress  is  regulated  bgr 
the  rigid  notions  of  fhigalitj.  A  man's  upprnt" 
aiioe  fills  wihtin  tlw  oenaure  of  •vvy  one  that  iMi 
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him ;  hit  parte  and  learning  very  few  are  judges 
of;  and  even  upon  tliese  few  thcj  cannot  at  nr8t  bo 
well  intruded;  for  policy  and  good  breeding  will 
counsel  liiin  to  be  reserved  among  strangers,  and  to 
support  himself  only  by  the  common  spirit  of 
conversation.  Indeed  among  the  injudicious,  the 
words,  'delicacy,  idiom,  fine  images,  structures  of 
periods,  genius,  fire,'  and  the  rest,  made  use  of 
with  a  frugal  and  comely  ^vity,  will  maintain 
the  B^re  of  immense  reading,  and  the  depth  of 
criticism. 

*'All  ffcntlcmcn  of  fortune,  at  least  the  young 
and  middle-aged,  are  apt  to  pride  themselves  a 
little  too  much  upon  their  dress,  and  consequently 
to  value  others  in  some  measure  upon  the  same 
consideration.    With  what  confusion  is  a  man  of 
figure  obliged  to  return  the  civilitius  of  the  hat  to  a 
person  whose  air  and  attire  hardly  entitle  him  to 
It!  for  whom  nevertheless  the  other  has  a  particular 
esteem,  though  he   is  ashamed  to  have  it  chal- 
lenged in  so  public  a  manner.  It  must  be  allowed, 
that  any  young  fellow  that  affects  to  dress  and  ap- 
pear genteelly,  might,  with  artificial  mana^^ment, 
■ave  ten  pounds  a  year ;  as  instead  of  fine  Holland 
he  might  mourn  in  sackcloth,  and  in  other  par- 
ticulars bo  proportionably  shabby:  but  of  what 
great  service  would  this  sum   be  to  avert  any 
misfortune,  while  it  would  leave  him  deserted  by 
the  little  good  acquaintance  he  has,  and  prevent 
his  gaining  any  other?    As  the  appearance  of  an 
easy  fortune  is  necessary  toward  making  one,  I 
don't  know  but  it  might  be  of  advanta^  some- 
Umte  to  throw  into  one's  discourse  certain  excla- 
mations about  bank  stock,  and  to  show  a  marvel- 
ous surprise  upon  its  fall,  as  well  as  the  most  af- 
fected triumph  upon  its  rise.    The  veneration  and 
respect  which  tno  practice  of  all  ages  has  pre- 
served to  appearances,  without  doubt  suggested 
to  our  tradesmen  that  wise  and  politic  custom,  to 
apply  and  recommend  themselves  to  the  public  by 
au  taose  decorations  upon  their  sign-posts  and 
houses  which  the  most   eminent  hanas  in  the 
neigliborhood  can  furnish  them  with.    What  can 
be  more  attractive  to  a  man  of  letters,  than  that 
immense  erudition  of  all   ages  and  languages, 
whidi  a  skillful  bookseller,  in  conjunction  with  a 
painter,  shall  image  upon  his  column,  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  hiH  shop?    The  same  spirit  of  main- 
taining a  handsome  appearance  reigns  among  the 
grave  and  solid  apprentices  of  the  law  (here  I 
could  be  particularly  dull  in  proving  the  word  ap- 
prentice to  be  signincant  of  a  barrister);  and  you 
may  easily  distinguish  who  has  most  lately  made 
hii  pretensions  to  business,  by  the  whitest  and 
most  ornamental  frame  of  his  window;  if  indeed 
the  chamber  is  aground-room,  and  has  rails  before 
it,  the  finery  is  of  necessity  more  extended,  and 
the  pomp  of  business  better  maintained.    And 
what  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  the  diicnity  of 
dreae,  than  that  burdensome  finery  which  is  the 
regular  habit  of  our  judges,  nobles,  and  bishops, 
with  which  upon  certain  days  we  see  them  incum- 
bered T    And  though  it  may  be  said,  this  is  awful, 
and  necessary  for  tiie  dignity  of  the  stAle,  yet  the 
wisest  of  them  have  been  remarkable,  before  they 
arrived  at  their  pres^ent  stations,  for  being  very 
well  dressed  persons.    As  to  my  own  part,  I  am 
near  thirty;  and  since  I  left  school  have  not  l)een 
idle,  which  is  a  modern  phrase  for  having  studit>d 
hard.     I   brought  off  a  clean   system  of    moral 
philosophy,  and  a  tolerable  j.ar^on  of  nietanhy- 
sica,  from  the  university;  since  that,  I  have  lH*en 
engaged  in  the  clearing  part  of  thepc^rplcxcd  style 
and  matter  of  the  law,  which  so  hereditarily  de- 
leends  to  all  its  professors.     To  all  which  severe 
■tadics  I  have  thrown  in,  at  proper  interims,  the 
pcsttj  Isaming  of  the  classics.    Notwithstanding 


which,  I  am  what  Shakspeare  calls  a  fellow  of  no 
mark  or  likelihood,  whicn  makes  me  understand 
the  more  fully,  tJiat  since  the  regular  method  of 
making  friends  and  a  fortune  by  Uie  mere  force  of 
a  profession  is  so  very  slow  and  uncertain,  a  man 
should  take  all  reasonable  opportunities,  by  en- 
larging a  good  acquaintance,  to  court  that  time 
and  cuance  which  is  said  to  happen  to  everj 
man."— T. 
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TartareMU  inteikdit  vocem,  qua  protiniu  omiUi 
OoQtrcmuii  domua  ■  ■  '  ■ 

Ynto.  JEa,  Tli,  614. 

The  bluet  TartarPAn  epreada  ibi  notoA  around; 
The  houao  aatonUhod  tninblos  at  the  sound. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  the  following  letter  finom 
a  country  gentleman: — 

"  Mr.  Sfectator, 

"  The  night  before  I  left  London  I  went  to  see  a 
play  called  The  Humoroua  Lieutenant.  Upon  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  I  was  very  much  surprised 
with  the  great  concert  of  cat-calls  which  was  ex- 
hibited that  evening,  and  began  to  Uiink  with 
myself  that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  gone  to  a 
music-meeting  instead  of  the  playhouse.  It  ap- 
peared indeed  a  little  odd  to  me,  to  see  so  many 
persons  of  (Quality,  of  both  sexes,  assembled  to- 
getlier  at  a  kind  of  caterwauling,  for  I  cannot  look 
upon  that  performance  to  have  been  anything 
better,  whatever  the  musicians  themselves  might 
think  of  it.  As  I  had  no  acquaintance  in  the 
house  to  ask  questions  of,  and  was  forced  to  go 
out  of  town  early  the  next  morning,  I  could  not 
learn  the  secret  of  this  matter.  What  1  would 
therefore  desire  of  you  is,  to  give  me  some  accoani 
of  this  strange  instrument,  which  I  found  the  com- 
pany called  a  cat-call;  and  particularly  to  let  me 
lEnow  whether  it  be  a  piece  of  music  lately  come 
from  Italy.  For  my  own  part,  to  be  free  with  yon,  I 
would  rather  hear  an  English  fiddle:  though  I 
durst  not  show  my  dislike  while  I  was  in  the 
playhouse,  it  being  my  chance  to  sit  the  very  next 
roan  to  one  of  the  performers. 
"  1  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  Friend,  and  Servant, 

"  JoHX  Shallow,  Esq." 

In  compliance  with  Squire  Shallow's  reauest,  I 
design  this  paper  as  a  dissertation  upon  tlie  cat- 
call. In  order  to  make  myself  a  master  of  the 
subject,  I  purchased  one  the  beginning  of  last 
week,  though  not  without  great  difilicutty,  being 
informed  at  two  or  three  toy-shops  that  the  players 
had  lately  bought  them  all  up.  I  have  since  con- 
sulted niuiiy  learned  antiquaries  in  ri*lation  to  its 
origin,  and  find  them  very  much  divided  among 
themselves  upon  that  particular.  A  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  is  my  ^od  friend,  and  a  g^eat 
proticii'iit  in  the  mathematic^U  part  of  music,  con- 
cludes, from  the  simplicity  of  its  make,  and  the 
uniformity  of  its  sound,  that  the  cat-call  is  older 
than  any  of  the  inventions  of  Jul>al.  He  observes 
very  well,  that  musical  instruments  took  their  first 
rise  from  the  notes  of  birds,  and  other  melodious 
nninials  :  and  "  what,"  says  he,  "was  more  natural 
tlian  for  the  first  ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the 
voice  of  a  cot,  that  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
tlictn?"  lie  added,  that  the  cat  had  contributed  mora 
to  harnmnv  than  any  other  animal;  as  wi.*  are  not 
only  beholden  to  her  for  this  wind  instrument, 
but  for  our  string-music  in  general. 

Another  viiluoso  of  my  acquaintance  will  not 
allow  the  cat  call  to  be  older  than  Thespis,  and  is 
apt  to  think  it  appoarad  in  the  world  soon  after  the 
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ancient  coined/;  for  which  reason  it  haa  still  a 

flaee  in  uur  dramatic  entertainments.  Nor  must 
here  omit  what  a  venr  curious  gentleman,  who 
is  lately  returned  from  his  trawU,  has  more  than 
once  ansured  me,  namely,  that  there  was  lately  dug 
up  at  Rome  the  statue  of  a  Momu8,  who  holds  an 
instrument  in  his  ri^ht  hand  very  much  re- 
sembling our  modern  cat-call. 

Thert'  are  others  who  ascribe  this  invention  to 
OrpheuH,  and  look  upon  the  cat-call  to  be  one  of 
those  instruments  which  that  famous  musician 
made  uhc  of  to  draw  the  beasts  about  him.  It  is 
certain  that  tlie  roasting  of  a  cut  does  not  call  to- 
other a  greater  audience  of  that  species  than  this 
instrument,  if  dextrously  played  upon  in  proper 
time  and  place. 

But.  notwithstanding  these  various  and  learned 
conjectures,  I  cannut  forbear  tliinkinf?  that  thu 
cat-call  is  originally  a  piece  of  Englinh  music. 
Its  reHoniblance  to  the  voice  of  Homc  of  our  British 
Bong8t4;rs.  .oh  well  as  the  use  of  it,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  our  nation,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion. 
It  has  at  lea^t  received  great  improvements  among 
us,  whether  we  consider  the  instrument  itself,  oV 
those  several  quavers  and  graces  wliich  ore  thrown 
into  the  playing  of  it.  Every  one  might  be  sen- 
Bible  of  this  who  heard  that  rvniarkable  overgrown 
cat-call  which  was  placed  at  the  center  of  the  pit, 
and  presided  over  all  the  n>Kt.  at  the  celebrated 
pcrforiuani.'es  lately  exhibited  at  Drury-lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  cat -call,  we  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider 
the  use  of  it.  The  cat-call  exerts  itself  to  most 
advantage  in  the  British  theater.  It  very  much 
improves  the  sound  of  nonsi^nse,  and  often  goes 
along  with  the  voice  of  the  actor  who  pronounces 
it,  as  the  violin  or  harpbichord  accompanies  the 
Italian  n>citativo. 

It  has  often  su])plied  the  place  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  in  the  woras  of  Mr.  ***.  In  short,  a  bad 
poet  has  as  great  an  antipathy  to  a  cat-call  as 
many  people  have  to  a  real  cat. ' 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon  music, 
has  the  following  passage : 

"  I  iK^liove  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  instrument 
that  shall  have  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  tlio^ 
martial  ones  now  in  use;  an  instrument  that  shall 
sink  the  spirits,  and  shake  the  n<=>rves  and  curdle 
the  blood,  and  inspire  despair  and  cowardice  aiul 
consternation,  at  a  surprising  rate.  *Tis  probable 
the  roarih'^  of  lions,  the  warbling  of  cats  and 
8cn*ech-owlri,  tojjether  with  a  mixture  of  the  howl- 
ing of  dogs,  judiciously  imitated  and  compounded, 
might  go  a  great  wav  m  this  invention.  Whether 
such  anti-music  as  this  might  not  l»e  of  service  in 
a  camp,  I  shall  leave  to  the  military  men  to  con- 
sider.'^ 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  specu- 
lation, I  have  known  actually  verified  in  practice. 
The  cat-call  h:is  struck  a  damp  into  generals,  and 
frightened  heroes  off  thu  sia<;<!.  At  the  first  sound 
of  It  I  have  seen  a  crowned  head  tremble,  and  a 
princess  fall  into  fits.  The  humorous  lieutenant 
himself  could  not  stand  it;  nay,  I  am  told  that 
even  Almanzor  looked  like  a  mouse,  and  trembled 
at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying  iiistnnuent. 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated to  the  stage,  I  can  by  no  means  ap- 
prove the  thought  of  that  angry  lover,  who,  after 
an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  some  years,  took  leave 
of  his  mistress  in  a  serenade  of  cat-calls. 

I  must  conclude  this  paper  witli  the  account  1 
have  lately  received  of  an  ingenious  artist,  who 
has  long  studied  this  instmmeint,  and  is  very  well 
versed  in  all  the  rules  of  the  drama.  He  teaches 
to  play  on  it  by  book,  and  to  express  by  it  the 
whole  art  of  criticiam.    He  has  his  bass  and  his 


I  treble  cat-call :  the  former  for  tragedy,  the  latter 
I  for  comedy;  onlj  in  trogi-comediea  they  may  both 
I  play  together  m  concert.    He  has  a  particular 
i  s<}ueak,  to  denote  the  violation  of  each  of  the  uni- 
I  ties,  and  has  different  sounds  to  show  whether  he 
aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player.    In  short,  he 
teaches  the  smut-note,  the  fustian-note,  the  stupid- 
note,  and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  that  moj 
serve  as  an  act-tune  to  an  incorrigible  play,  and 
which  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  cat-calL 
L. 
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Lftudlbiu  trgoituT  rlnl  flaosaa. 

Hob.  1  Bp.  zlz,  8. 

He  praised  wine;  and  we  oonchule  from  theoea 
Ho  llk'd  hia  glaaa  ou  bU  own  evidenoa. 

"  Ma.  Speotatob,  Temple,  April  24. 

"  Several  of  my  friends  were  this  morning  soi 
together  over  a  dish  of  tea  in  verr  good  heaUh, 
i  though  we  had   celebrated  jesterday  with  more 
i  glasses  than  we  could  have  dispensed  with,  had  we 
!  not  been  beliolden  to  Brooke  and  Hellier.    In  gra- 
'  titude  therefore  to  those  good  citizens,  I  am,  io 
I  the  name  of  the  company,  to  accuse  ^ou  of  sreit 
negligence  in  overlooking  their  merit  who  nave 
I  im|)orted  true  and  generous  wine,  and  taken  cart 
'  that  it  should  not  be  adulterated  by  the  retailen 
before  it  comes  to  the  tables  of  private  families,  or 
the  clubs  of  honest  fellows.    I  cannot  imagine 
how  a  Spectator  can  be  supposed  to  do  hia  dutj, 
without  frequent  resumption  of  such  eubjeeta  as 
concern  our  health,  the  nrst  thing  to  be  regarded, 
if  we  have  a  mind  to  relish  anything  else.    K 
would  therefore  very  well  become  your  spectato- 
rial  vigilance,  to  give  it  in  orders  to  your  offioa 
for  inspecting  sij^us,  that  in  his  marcn  he  would 
look  into  the  itinerants  who  deal  in  proTisionfly 
an<l  inquire  where  they  buy  their  eeveral  warea 
Ever  since  the  decease  of  Colly-Molly- Puff,  of 
agrwablc  and  noisy  memory,  I  cannot  say  I  havi 
observed  anything  sold   in  carts,  or  carried  br 
hone,  or  ass,  or,  in  fine,  in  any  moving  marked 
which  is  not  perished  or  putrefied;  witness  the 
wheelbarrows  of  rotten  raisins,  almonds,  figs,  and 
currants,  which  you   see  vended  by  a  merehaot 
dresseil  in  a  second  hand  snit  of  a  foot-soldiff. 
You   should   consider  that  a  child  may  be  poi- 
soned for  the  worth  of  a  farthing;  but  except  his 
poor  parents  send  to  one  certain  doctor  in  town, 
they  can  have  no  advice  for  him  under  a  guiiMt. 
When  poLsoiis  are  thus  cheap,  and  medicines  thai 
dear,  how  can  you  be  negligent  in  inspecting  what 
we  eat  and  drink,  or  take  no  notice  or  such  as  tlie 
above-mentioned  citizens  who  have  been  so  serrice- 
able  to  n!>  of  late  in  that  particular?    It  was  i 
custom  amoncf  the  old  Romans,  to  do  him  paiticQ- 
lar  honors  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citiKB. 
How  much  more  does  the  world  owe  to  those  who 
prevent  the  death  of  multitudes  I     As  these  men 
deserve  well  of  your  officers,  so  such  aa  act  to  the 
detriment  of  our  health  you  ou|^ht  to  represent  to 
themselves  and  their  fellow  subjects  in  Die  colon 
which  they  ''eserve  to  wear.     I  think  it  ▼ould  be 
for  tlie  public  good,  that  all  who  vend  wines  shooU 
be  under  oath  in  that  behalf.    The  chairmaa  it 
the  qiiarter-sessions  should  inform  the  cooatiy,  * 
that  tne  vintner  who  mixes  wine  to  hia  customcfs 
shall  (upon  proof  that  the  drinker  thereof  disd 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  taking  it)  be  deeoied 
guilty  of  willful  murder,  and  the  juiy  shall  be  is* 
st meted  to  inquire  and  present  such  dclinqucati 
accordingly.    It  is  no  mitigation  of  the  crime,  nor 
will  it  be  conceived  that  it  can  be  brought  ia 
chance-medley  or  manslaughter,  upon  proof  thiK 
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Klliuf;  it  fur  one  tliiiiL',  Ikimwing  it  to  be  another, 
milBl  iiMilly  bo.ir  the  aAimud  guilt  of  willful  mur- 
der: for  that  he.  tlie  siiid  viiitnt^r.  did  ui  unUvfut 
Mt  Tilliititl?  '■■  lliu  Taliic  mixture,  miil  in  therefum 
vitli  equily  iiiible  to  all  tho  paiim  to  irhich  a  man 
votdd  w,  Ir  it  were  proved  that  he  ditHigni^  oiity 
to  ran  a  man  through  the  arm  whum  he  wliippuU 
thrciugii  the  luii|M.  Thia  ia  mr  third  year  at  the 
Temple,  and  thia  ii,  or  xhuiiVd  bp,  law.  An  ill 
intention,  well  proTrd,  should  meet  with  noalleria- 
Uun  bwause  it  outran  itself,  Thete  cvnnot  be  Wo 
great  aeveritv  us«l  against  llie  injualicc  aw  well  bh 
cruelty  III  tfiMiie  who  play  with  men's  Uvea,  by 

Ercparing  liquors  whose  nature,  for  saght  they 
now,  may  bv  noxious  when  niixed.  though  inno- 
ecnt  when  apart :  and  Unioki.'  and  Iletlier,  who 
have  inHured  our  aafi4y  at  uur  nirals,  and  driven 
jealoiilj  fruiii  our  cupa  iu  conreraation,  deaerve 
the  custom  and  thanks  uf  the  wholo  town:  and  it 
is  yuur  duly  to  remind  thorn  of  thn  '>l>ligHtiun. 
"  1  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 
"Tom  Pottu;." 
"Ub.  Steltaiob, 

"  I  am  n  perKon  who  wan  long  immun^  iu  a  col- 
lege, read  much,  saw  little;  su  ihnt  I  knew  no 
ruure  uf  tho  wnrld  than  what  a  lecture  <>r  n  view 
of  the  map  taught  ine.  By  this  means  I  improved 
in  my  atiidy,  but  became  nnpleasant  in  couTcrsa- 
tlon.  lly  euuTeraing  generally  with  tlic  dead,  I 
grew  BlntDst  unfit  fur  the  society  of  the  living;  so 
by  B  long  confinement  I  contracted  an  un(Fainly 
arenioo  to  conversation,  and  ever  diftcoursed  wilh 

Siin  to  myself,  and  little  cuterliuumeDt  to  otheni. 
I  laal  1  wu  in  some  ntefwure  made  sennible  of 
ny  failing,  and  the  niurtificHtion  of  never  being 
•poke*  to,  or  upeaking,  utdms  the  diMuorso  ran 
upon  books,  put  me  upon  forcing  myself  amuiif; 
men.  I  inimediHlely  adected  the  politest  compa- 
ny, by  the  frequent  um  of  which  I  hoped  tu  wear 
off  the  rust  1  liad  contracted  :  but,  by  au  uncouth 
imitation  uf  men  uited  to  net  in  public,  I  got  no 
funbar  than  tu  discover  ]  hud  a  ntiud  to  appear  a 


ihuu^hlB.    She  has  many  i<l  

admirers;  but  her  trealuHint  of  us  ia  »u  junt  and 
pruportioned  tu  our  merit  toward  her,  and  what  we 
are  in  oun>elves,  that  1  ptvtcst  to  yuu  I  hava 
neither  jealousy  nor  halntd  toward  niy  rivals. 
Such  is  her  (piodnesK.  and  the  arknowlEdument  of 
every  man  who  admires  her.  that  he  ininka  he 
ought  to  believe  r^lie  will  take  him  who  best  de- 
■erres  her.  I  will  nut  hay  that  lliis  peace  among 
us  is  not  owing  to  self-lKve,  which  prompta  each 
to  tliink  himHelf  the  beat  dcM-rver.  I  think  thera 
is  something  uiicomnHin  anil  worthy  uf  imitatlou 
in  this  lady'a  character.  If  you  will  tilcaiMi  to 
print  my  letter,  you  wilt  oblige  the  litlle  frateniity 
of  happy  rivals,  aud  in  a  mure  particular  nianuei, 
"  Sir,  yuur  most  humblo  EJcrvant, 
T.  "Will  Omos." 


No.  363.]    BATUHDAT.  APRIL  26.  I7I2. 
LuAua  utilqiH  pknir,  et  ^luTtniH  aurtl«  Inuftk 


HiLTox  baa  shown  a  wonderful  art  in  deacrib- 
ing  that  variety  of  passions  which  arose  in  our 
first  parents  upon  the  breach  of  the  commandment 
that  had  been  given  tliem.  We  sec  tlicni  ^du- 
ally passing  from  the  triumph  of  their  ^ilt, 
Ilirough  remorse,  shame,  despair,  contrition, 
prayer,  and  hope,  to  a  perfect  and  complete  repent- 
ance. At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  they  are  re- 
presented as  prustmtiug  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  watering  the  earth  with  'Jicir  tears: 
to  which  l!ie  poet  joins  this  beautiful  circum- 
stance, that  ttiey  otfen'd  up  their  penitential 
prayers  on  the  very  plaru  where  their  judge  ap- 
peared to  tliem  when  be  prunuuuced  their  aeu- 


love  WMse'^i'inK  all  my  lliuuglils.  nnule  me  truly  be 
the  tiling  I  had  a  mind  to  appear.  My  thoughts 
grew  free  and  generous,  and  the  ambition  to  be 
amcakle  to  hiT  I  a<lmircd  prodnci-d  in  my  can'iaf;e 
afaiut  aiinilitiide  uf  that  discni;nued  manner  of  my 
licliiidB.  'I'he  way  wo  are  in  al  pn'sent  is,  lliat  »^h(' 
aee*  UypBie<ion.'and  seta  1  at  present  forbi'ar 
•peaking  of  it  tlirongh  pmdcuti;il  ri'LrardH.  This 
respect  to  her  she  reiurns  wiih  ni>irh'civility.  and 
nakea  my  value  fur  her  as  liitlu  a  mii<furlniia  to 
ne  aa  is  consist<-nt  with  di.vretion.  Sliu  sings 
verj  charmingly,  and  is  readier  to  do  m  at  my  re- 
aiieat.  because  she  knows  I  luvo  her.  Sliu  will 
oaiica  with  lue  ratli^r  than  another  for  tho  itanui 
Nasoo.  Uy  fortune  most  alter  from  what  it  is. 
hefure  I  can  speak  my  heart  to  her;  aud  her  eir- 
cnmalanceH  are  uot  considerable  enough  to  mnke 
Mp  far  the  narrowness  of  mine.  Hut  I  write  to 
TDD  DOW,  only  to  aive  you  the  character  of  Belin- 
da, aa  b  woman  tliat  haa  address  enough  tu  de- 
Bio»nlr»te  a  giatitude  to  her  lover,  without  giving 
aim  kapes  of  success  iu  his  paaaiun.    Belinda 

'Tha  laitsilLi  ta  tin  raHMfto. 


There*  is  a  bvauly  of  tho  same  kind  in  a  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  where  (Edipus,  after  having  pnt 
out  his  own  eyes,  instead  of  breaking  his  neck 
from  the  palare  battlements  (which  furnishes  so 
eh-);aiitBnentertainment  for  our  English  audience), 
desires  that  he  may  be  conducted  to  Mount  Cithn- 
ron,  in  order  to  end  his  Itfe  in  that  very  place 
where  he  was  exposed  in  his  infancy,  and  whero 
ho  should  then  have  died,  had  the  will  uf  his  pa- 
rents lieea  executed. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn 
l»  his  sentiments,  he  describes  in  the  betfinnin^ 
uf  this  book  of  acceptance  which  thcf*  their 
prayiTS  met  with  a  i^liort  allegory  formed  upon 
that  beautiful  passage  in  holy  writ.  "And  another 
'1  came  and  slucid  at  thi-  altar,  having  a  golden 
-    -     '  -         -riLs  given  li   ■     '  ' 

IdoSeritw 

all  St 


■This  paragraph  was  lui 
Hn  Uie  TlilhtnD  1 


1  Ui>  arUtiMl  |Kt«F  la  Iblliir  H 
Jkb  of  the  rmpin  in  ii'lUMi, 
S  or  whicti  Aildlm'i  rrtllqng  CB 
■nft^nrtud 


THE  8PECTAT0E, 


pbtkcl.  Ihe  soeifttile  niirit.  »ntertiimed  ihe  falliar  of 
ikind  before  the  full.  Hii  pereon,  hi«  part,  ■— ' 


We  h»Te  thp  Mino  thouclit  oprewed  m  •rcond 
titat  in  the  inlprcpiuiiuii  lif  the  Ueuish,  vbicb  is 
coDceired  in  very  eniiihstical  iwDtinienU  and  ex- 

Ainoni;  the  poetical  pRrta  of  Bcripture.  vhich 
Hilton  hiw  bo  fiiirly  viouj^ht  into  thiH  part  of  his 
nsttntiun.  1  niiisl  not  ninit  that  vhrrein  Eivkiel, 
■praking  of  the  atigetii  vho  appeared  lo  him  in  a 
viaioii,  adds,  tliat  every  one  had  four  faces,  and 
that  (heir  whole  bodieB,  mid  their  backa,  and  their 
hands,  and  iheir  wingil,  were  full  of  eyes  round 


l<put-Jnl  with  i]» . 

The  aBiembling  of  all  the  an^ls  of  heaven,  to 
hear  the  wilemn  dfcree  passed  upon  man,  ia  re- 
pre«eiited  in  very  lively  ideas.  Tlie  Almighty  is 
here  (leGcril>cd  as  remembering  roorey  in  the  midHt 
of  jud^iuvnt,  and  commandinj;  Michael  to  dolivur 
his  inewnee  in  tlie  uildent  tentiv.leiit  Ihe  spirit  of 
man,  whioli  van  already  broken  virb  the  sense  of 
his  guilt  and  misery,  should  fail  before  him : 

for  I  Miuht  Ui 

ItonlUoe  Uiilr  CUM.  UI  urrur  duc 

The  conferenee  of  Adatn  and  Eve  is  full  of  mov- 
ing aenti  men  ts.  Upon  thi'ir  K^i^K  abroad,  after 
the  mrlaiiclioly  night  wliirh  iheylmd  pnsscd  to- 
gether, tliey  dih^^over  the  lion  luid  the  ea^le,  each 
of  Ihein  pilrHning  their  prey  toward  the  eastern 
'galuiof  raradise.  There  JH  fl  double  beauty  in 
nis  ineidenI..iiot  only  as  it  preients  great  and 

f'list  uiiiens.  which  are  always  ajrreeable  in  poetry, 
ut  as  it  ripn^sses  that  enmity  vhich  van  now 
proflurcd  in  the  luiiinal  creHtiuu.  The  poet,  (o 
khow  the  like  ehnutteH  in  nature,  as  well  as  In 
frace  his  fiible  with  a  noble  prodigy,  represents 
the  sun  in  un  eclipse.  This  particular  incident 
Itaa  likewise  a  fine  effect  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  render,  in  regard  to  what  follows;  for  at  the 
Name  timti  that  th«  suu  is  under  an  eclipse,  a 
bright  cloud  deBeeiidn  in  the  wrstern  quarter  of 
the  heavens  fillpd  with  a  host  uf  nngcU,  and  more 
luminous  thsu  the  sun  itself.  The  whole  IhcBler 
of  nature  m  darkened,  that  this  glorious  machine 
may  appear  with  all  its  luster  and  niagni&ccncc : 


O^t  th*  bl!u  lii 


,g  llgU 


A  iLoriaua  ftpiorlttou— " — -. 

I  need  not  observe  how  properly  thia  author, 

,who  always  suita  his  parts  to  the  oetora  whom  he 

intmdiires.  has  employed  Michael  in  the  expulsion 

of  our  first  parents  rioiii  I'aradist- .    The  arcliangel 

on  thia  oeeasiim  neillicr  appears  in  hi 

thape,  nor  iu  tlia  familiar  maun 


hernf  bad  bcu  to  ipnd 


U/  nrJ;  TMUuin,  uul  or  lut 


Adam's  speech   abounds  t 


ith  thoughU  vhiek 
are  equally  morini;,  but  of  a  more  maHCuliiie  and 
eicTBled   turn.     NoLhing  c;       " 


ki  tiom  tata  Ikn  1  (ball  te 


dtpuUnc  baoM 
I  Mil.  dspriVd 


. , .  gr  plan  whin  be  n 

On  liilfl  pwuDt  bs  ipftuta,  UEkder  tfala  tn 
.._.  ........ .w.^  pin^  1,1,  „ 


ibli  tmDUIa  WkV: 


Paradise,  and  laya  before  him  a 

henii'phere.  as  a  proper  stage  for  those  visioot 

whichwereiolwrepresenicdonit.  IhaTehcfbnob- 

nerved  how  the  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is,  in  many 

particulars,  greater  than    that  of   the    lliatt  M 

.JCni'itl,    Viruira  hem.  in  the  last  of  these  poeas, 

iscntertnineJ  williasLghtofall  thorn  who  us  U 

descend   from  him;    but  though    thai  cpisoda  it 

justly  admired  as  one  of  the  noblest  dengnj  ia 

the  whole  J^utid,  every  one  must  allow  that  this 

of  Uilinn  is  of  a  much  higher  nature.     Adia'* 

sion  is  not  confined  to  nny  particular  Uiba  (f 

ankind,  but  exu-ndi  to  the  whole  speciM. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takaa  of  *■ 

a  Kons  and  daughters,  the  first  objects  he  ia  p)> 

aeiited  with  exhibit  to  him  the  ston  of  Cain  sH 

Abel,  which  is  drawn  together  with  much  cloM- 

nesa  and  propriety  cf  a; ""     — ''^'' 
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and  natniBl  horror  vliicli  ailxt  in  Adam  at  t)i 
■ight  of  the  £rat  djioj;  inao  ia  touchMl  vith  p«U 
bMutj: 


or  lunr  foal.  UMl  nilf  to  beheUI 
HonU  to  think,  IKW  bonlbl*  ta  liiiill 

The  lecond  TJiioD  seta  before  him  the  imue  of 
tteatli,  ID  B  great  varietj  of  appcBranrea.  The 
ati(^l,  to  give  him  a  Kcners!  idea  of  thoac  eflbeU 
which  hi*  guilt  hod  brought  upon  hi*  posterity, 

tlacet  before  hira  a  large  hoipital,  or  iaaar-houee, 
lied  vith  persons  lying  under  alt  kinds  of  mortal 
diMMM.    Hov  Siiciv  has  the  poet  told  us  that  -' 
nek  persoaa  languisbed  under  Un^rin^  and  i: 
nblfl  distempers,  hj  an  apt  and  judicious  as 
aoch  imsginaiy  beings  as  those  I  mentioned  in 
iMt  Saturday's  paper  I 


The  discoorae  beCvcen  the  angel  and  Adam 
which  foUowi,  abounds  with  noble  moraU. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry 
than  a  contrast  and  opposition  of  incidents,  the 
Ulthor,  after  this  melancholy  prospect  of  death. 
and  aickneas,  raiaps  up  a  mcne  of  inirth,  lotc,  and 
uillity.  The  wcret  pl»a.iure  that  steals  into 
Adam's  heart,  as  he  is  intvnt  upon  this  vision,  is 
imoRined  with  great  delicacy.  I  must  not  omit 
tba  description  of  tlie  Idobc  female  troop,  wbo  se- 
doced  the  sons  of  Oud,  aa  they  are  called  in  Scrip' 


Bnd  only  tod  annjilrt^sl  tJ>  Ihs  tuts 
Of  luAful  Appclsnrfl,  to  iln^,  to  daaOt 
Tq  drcfa.  ooJ  trolL  lbs  Ujnjriu,  mal  n^  ib*  vye. 

BBltri-ini  lltlnl  thTiv  tbt  aniu  of  Unl, 

Btull  tlcld  up  ill  IhFlr  TlrtuB.  M  IMi  tUae, 

Th«  nPit  vision  iq  of  a  quite  contrary  nature, 
■od  filled  vith  the  horrors  of  var.  Adam  at  the 
right  o(  it  mells  inlu  tears,  and  breaks  out  into 
tliat  passionate  B|)ucrU, 


a.  isra.  uiil  mulllpl}' 


tMiona,  after  liavinu:  raisiid  iu  the  mind  of  hia 
nader  the  se.veral  ideas  of  terror  which  are  con- 
fipmoble  to  the  df^^riptjoii  of  war,  passes  on  to 
uoac  softer  images  of  triumphs  and  restivalH,  io 
Alt  vision  of  lewdueas  and  luxury  which  ushcts 
Jn  Um  flood, 

Ai  it  ia  visible  that  Ibe  poet  had  hia  eye  upon 
Ovid's  account  of  the  universal  deluge,  the  reader 
mit,j_  obaerve  with  how  much  judgment  he  has 
■voided  every  thin^that  is  redundant  or  puerile  in 
Jih*  Latin  poet.  We  do  nut  here  sea  the  wolf 
fawiBDuni  MDODg  the  sheep,  bot  bdj  of  tLoae 


wanton  imagjnatioii*  which  Seoeea  found  fault 
with,  as  unbecoming  this  great  cataatrophe  of  na- 
ture. If  our  poet  haa  imitated  that  verae  In  whi« 
Ovid  (ells  us  that  there  waa  nothing  but  sea,  and 
that  this  sea  bad  no  shore  to  it,  he  aia  not  Mt  tha 
thousht  in  such  ■  light  as  to  incDr  the  Mnanrtf 
which  critics  have  pasaed  upon  it.    The  Utttf 

C.  of  that  verae  in  Ovid  is  idle  and  supsrSaoiu, 
jast  and  beautiful  in  Kilton. 


In  Hilton,  the  former  port  of  the  doMripUoB 
does  not  forestall  the  latter.  How  much  mora 
ereat  and  solemn  on  this  occasion  is  thatwhidk 
rotlows  in  our  English  poet. 


than  that  in  Orid,  where  we  an  told  that  the  aaa- 
calf  lay  in  those  places  what«  the  eoal*  were  used 
(a  browsel  The  reader  may  find  aeverol  othsr  i 
parallel  poBSaffes  io  the  Latin  and  English  descrip- 
tion of  the  deluge,  wherein  our  poet  has  viaibly 
the  advantage.  The  aky'a  being  overchorgvd 
with  clouds,  tbe  descending  of  the  rains,  tha  rio- 
ing  of  the  s«as,  and  the  appearance  of  the  raiop 
boir,  ore  such  descriptions  as  every  one  must  tokt 
notice  of.  The  circumstance  relating  to  Parodist 
is  so  finely  imagined,  and  suit^le  to  the  opiniona 
of  many  learnt  authors,  that  I  cannot  Vorfaear 
giving  It  a  place  in  this  paper. 
^Doo  •fad)  Dili  nxmst 

Oat  of  bLi  plBca.  poib'il  br  tlw  homed  floodl 
With  ■)]  bl«  voKtun  ipcil'il,  iDd  tTM  •diUI 

id  Hjt  u^Wo, 


which  the  poet  makes  from  the 
vision  of  the  deluge,  to  the  concern  it  oecasioaad 
in  Adam,  is  exquisitely  graceful,  and  copied  after 
Virgil,  though  the  first  thought  it  iutroducea  is 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  Ovid: 

Tha  end  of  sU  lEr  oRiprlug',  (nd  n  Hd, 
Dipopulatlobt    Tbas  UMttwr  flood, 
Of  Uw«  and  namm,  s  Bond,  thoi  •!»  dnnraNL 
And  •Dok  Uwo  ••  th;  jou:  tlU  noUT  nWd 
Bj  th'  ui(i],  OB  thj  faal  tboD  nood'it  >t  Im^ 
Ino'  oombrlleie,  H  wlion  a  fUhw  moniu 
Uta  rtiildm  all  Io  vtew  dHtto/d  M  once. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  mj  quota- 
tions out  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
because  it  is  not  generally  reckoned  among  the 
ibining  books  of  this  poem;  for  which  rea- 
le  reader  mi^bt  be  apt  to  overlook  tbooe 
many  passages  in  it  which  deserve  our  odmira-'. 
tiou.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  indeed  buJU 
upon  that  single  circumstance  of  tbe  removal  of 
firNt  parents  froii>  Paradisei  but  though  tliis  is 
in  itself  su  great  a  subject  aa  that  in  most  of 
the  foregoing  books,  it  is  extetided  and  di  veraiSed 
with  so  many  aurprising  incidents  and  pleasing 
episodes,  tlial  these  two  last  books  can  b^  no 
means  be  looked  upon  as  unequal  ports  of  Ihia  di- 
vine poem.  I  must  further  add,  that  hod  not  Mil- 
ton rcpreaented  our  first  pareots  as  driven  out  of 
Paradise,  bis  fall  of  man  would  not  have  bean, 
iplote,  and  coosequeDlly  his  action  would  haw 
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Ko.  364]    MONDAY.  APRIL  28. 1712. 

— — NaTibui  atqm 

Qnadri^  petlmin  Imim  Tiron*. 

Uoft.  1  Bp.  xi,  M. 

Anzlooa  through  tea*!  Mid  Unl  to  Marrh  for  rtst. 
li  but  laborknu  Ulcnew  at  bert.— Fai^icu. 

"  Hk.  Spkctatoe. 

"  A  LADT  of  my  acqumintance,  for  whom  I  have 
too  moch  respect  to  be  eafiy  whilo  she  is  doing  an 
indiscreet  action,  has  given  occasion  to  this  trou- 
ble. She  is  a  widow  to  whom  the  indulgence  of 
a  tender  husband  has  intrusted  the  roana^ment 
of  a  very  cjeat  fortune,  and  a  son  about  Kixteen, 
both  which  she  is  extremely  fond  of.  The  boy 
has  parts  of  the  middle  size,  neither  shining  nor 
despicable,  and  has  passed  the  common  exercises 
of  his  years  with  tolerable  advantage,  but  is 
withal  what  you  would  call  a  for^'ard  youth :  by 
the  help  of  this  last  qualification,  which  serves  as 
a  varnish  to  all  the  rest,  he  is  enabled  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  learning,  and  display  it  at  full 
length  upon  all  occasions.  Last  summer  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  two  or  three  times  very  re- 
markably, by  puzzling  the  vicar  before  an  assem- 
bly of  most  of  tlie  liulies  in  the  neighborhood; 
mod  from  such  weighty  considerations  as  these,  as 
it  too  often  unfortunately  falls  out,  the  mother  is 
beoome  invincibly  persuaded  that  her  son  is  a 
great  scholar;  ana  that  to  chain  him  down  to  the 
ordinary  methods  of  education,  with  others  of  his 
age,  would  be  to  cramp  his  faculties,  and  do  an 
irreparable  injury  to  his  wonderful  capacity. 

"  I  happened,  to  visit  at  the  house  last  week, 
and  missing  the'  young  gentleman  at  the  tea-table, 
where  he  seldom  fiails  to  officiate,  could  not  upon 
Bo  extraordinary  a  circumstance  avoid  inquiring 
after  him.   My  lady  told  me  he  was  gone  out  with 
her  woman,  in  order  to  make  some  preparation  for 
their  equipage;  for  that  she  intenocd  very  speed- 
ily to  carry  him  to  *  travel.'    The  oddness  of  the 
-expression  shocked  me  a  little;  hpwever,  1  soon 
recoverpd  myself  enough  to  let  her  know,  that  all 
I  was  willing  to  understand  by  it  was,  that  she 
•designed  this  summer  to  show  ncr  son  his  estate 
in  a  distant  county,  in  which  he  had  never  vet 
»beeu.    But  she  soon  took  care  to  rob  ine  of  tiiat 
.ag^reeable  mistake,  and  let  me  into  the  whole  af- 
fair.   She  enlarged  upon  young  master's  prodi- 
.gious    improvements,    ana    his    comprehensive 
.knowledge  of  all  book-learning;  concluding,  that 
lit  was  now  high  time  he  should  be  made  ac- 
■quainted  with  men  and  things :  that  she  had  re- 
solved he  should  make  the  tour  of  France  and 
Jtaly.'but  could  not  bear  to  have  him  out  of  her 
Bight,  and  therefore  intended  to  go  along  with  him. 

"  I  was  going  to  rally  her  for  so  extravagant  a 
-resolntion,  out  found  myself  not  in  a  fit  humor  to 
•meddle  with  a  subject  that  demanded  the  most 
soft  and  delicate  touch  imaginable.    1  was  afraid 
of  dropping  something  that  mit^ht  seem  to  bear 
'hard  either  upon  the  son's  abilities,  or  the  mo- 
ther's discretion,  being  sensible  that  in  both  these 
cases,  thongh  supported  with  all  the  powers  of 
reason,  1  should,  instead  of  gaining  her  ladyship 
•  over  to  my  opinion,  only  expose  myself  to  her 
'  disesteem :  I  tnereforo  immediately  determined  to 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Spectator. 

"  When  I  came  to  reflect  at  nighty  as  my  custom 
ia.  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  1  could  not 
but  believe  that  this  humor  of  carrying  a  boy  to 
tomvel  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  that  upon  a  pre- 
tense of  learning  men  and  things,  is  a  case  or  an 
•■extraordinary  nature,  and  carries  on  it  a  peculiar 
Manpof  folly.  I  did  not  remember  to  have  metwith 
-its  parallel  within  the  compass  of  my  observation, 
4liough  I  could  call  to  mind  some  not  extremely 


unlike  it.  From  hence  my  thoaghts  took  occa- 
sion to  ramble  into  the  seneral  notion  of  trafcA- 
ing,  OS  it  is  now  maoo  a  part  of  educatioL 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  take  a  lad  from 
grammar  and  taw,  and,  under  the  tuition  of  some 
poor  scholar,  who  is  willing  to  be  banished  fox 
thirty  pounds  a  year  and  a  little  victuals,  send 
him  cr}'ing  and  sniveling  into  foreign  countries. 
Thus  he  spends  his  time  as  children  do  at))uppct- 
shows,  and  with  much  the  same  advantage,  in 
staring  and  gaping  at  an  amazing  variety  of 
strange  things;  strange  indeed  to  one  who  is  not 
prepared  to  comprehend  the  reasons  and  mean- 
ing ^f  them,  wnile  ho  should  be  lay  ine  the 
solid  foundations  of  knowledge  in  his  mind,  and 
furnishing  it  with  just  rules  to  direct  his  future 
progress  in  life  under  some  skillful  master  of  the 
art  of  instruction. 

"Can  there  be  a  more  astonishing  thought  in 
nature,  than  to  consider  how  men  should  fall  into 
so  palpable  a  mistake?  It  is  a  largo  field,  and 
may  very  well  exercise  a  sprightly  genius  ;  but 
I  do  not  remember  you  have  yet  taken  a  turn  in  it. 
I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  make  people  understand, 
that  *  travel  is  really  the  last  step  to  be  taken  in 
the  institution  of  youth ;  and  that  to  set  out  with 
it,  is  to  begin  where  they  should  end. 

"  Certainly  the  true  end  of  visitinc  foreign  parts 
is  to  look  into  their  customs  and  policies,  and  ob- 
serve in  what  particulars  they  excel  or  come  short 
of  our  own ;  to  unlearn  some  old  peculiarities  in 
our  manners,  and  wear  off  such  awkward  stiffnesses 
and  affectations  in  our  behavior,  as  may  possibly 
have  been  contracted  from  constantly  associating 
with  one  nation  of  men,  by  a  more  Tree,  genermt, 
and  mixed  conversation.  But  how  can  any  of 
these  advantages  be  attained  by  one  who  is  a  mere 
stranger  to  the  customs  and  policies  of  his  nativs 
country,  and  has  not  yet  fixed  in  his  mind  the 
first  principles  of  manners  and  behavior?  To 
endeavor  it,  is  to  build  a  gaudy  structure  without 
any  foundation ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex* 
pression,  to  work  a  rich  embroidery  upon  a  cobweb. 

"  Another  end  of  traveling,  wuicn  deserves  to 
be  considered,  is  the  improving  our  taste  of  tha 
best  authors  of  antiquity,  by  seeing  tlie  places 
where  they  lived,  and  of  which  they  wrote;  to 
compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country  with  the 
descriptions  they  have  given  us,  and  oteenre  how 
well  tne  picture  agrees  with  the  original.  This 
must  certainly  be  a  most  charming  exercise  to  the 
mind  that  is  rightly  tunied  for  it ;  beside  that  it 
may  in  a  good  measure  be  made  subservient  to 
morality,  if  the  person  is  capable  of  drawing  jnst 
conclusions  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  human 
things,  from  the  ruinous  alterations  time  and  bsr- 
barity  have  brought  upon  so  many  places,  cities, 
and  whole  countries,  which  make  the  most  illai- 
trious  figures  in  history.  And  this  hint  may  be 
not  a  little  improved  by  examining  every  sp<Aof 
ground  that  we  find  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
some  famous  action,  or  retaining  any  footsteps  of 
a  Oato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  such  greet 
virtuous  man.  A  nearer  view  of  any  such  paiti- 
cular.  though  really  little  and  trifling  in  itself, 
may  serve  the  more  powerfully  to  warm  a  gene- 
rous mind  to  an  emulation  of  their  virtues,  asd 
a  greater  ardency  of  ambition  to  imitate  their 
bright  examples,  if  it  comes  duly  tempered  and 
prepared  for  the  impression.  But  this  I  beliefs 
you  will  hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  ss 
far  from  entering  into  the  sense  and  spirit  of  tbf 
ancients,  that  they  do  not  yet  understand  their 
language  with  any  exactness.* 


*Th«  following  pangmph,  In  the  flnt  edition  of  tUi 
In  fcUO)  vhetlMr  writUft  oliflnsnj  l^flM  XsrigT 


"  Bat  I  hare  waaieni  trma 

«M only  todMire yoD  to  laTc,  ..  , 

Eagli^  mother,  and  molher't  own  kid,  rrota 
IxuDg  sfaoWD  a  ridiculous  spectacle  through  [he 
most  polite  part  of  Europe.  Prajr  tell  them,  that 
Ikough  t»  be  sea-aiek,  or  jumbled  in  an  outlaadiah 
■tage-coach.  ma;  perhaps  be  healthful  for  the 
coaatitution  of  the  bodv,  jet  it  ia  apt  to  cauae 
■neb  a  tlJtzinesa  in  jouug  empty  heada  aa  too 
oltCD  lasCa  their  lifetime. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  jour  moat  humble  Servant, 
"Pbiut  BovKBaui," 
■■  Sn,  Birch  it) -lane. 

"I  Tts  married  on  Sunday  last,  and  vent 
peaceably  to  bed ;  but,  to  my  aurpriae,  vaa 
awakened  the  next  morning  by  the  thunder  of  a 
aet  of  druraa.  Tbeae  warlike  aounda  (melhinka) 
ar«  Tery  improper,  in  a  marriage- concert,  and 
jrire  great  oSenm;  they  iieem  to  inajnuata,  that 
Uie  joya  of  this  atato  are  abort,  and  that  jars  and 
diaeord  noon  ensue.  1  fear  tbey  have  been  omia- 
oaa  to  many  matchea,  and  sometinieB  proved  a 
piclude  to  a  battle  in  the  honeytDooti.  A  nod 
from  you  may  hash  them;  tberefcre,  pray,  Sir,  let 
them  be  ailenced,  that  for  the  future  none  but 
•nfl  aire  may  uaher  in  the  morning  of  a  bridal 
night;  which  will  be  a  favor  not  only  to  those 
who  come  after,  bat  to  me,  who  can  atill  aub- 
•eribc  myself,  "  Tour  moat  humble, 

"  and  moat  obedient  Svrrant, 
"  Robin  BauiaaaooM." 
"  Hb.  SncTinw, 

"  I  am  one  of  that  aort  of  women  whom  the 
gayer  part  of  our  aci  are  apt  to  call  a  prude.  But 
to  abow  llicm  that  I  have  a  very  little  regard  to 
their  nillery,  I  ahall  be  glad  to  aee  them  all  at 
the  Atmmiu  Widmo,  or  One  Wanton  Wlji,  which 
ia  to  be  acted  for  the  benefit  of  Un.  Porter,  on 
Ifonday  the  Stflh  instant.  I  assure  you  I  can 
lane-b  at  an  amorous  widow,  or  wanton  wife, 
with  as  little  temptation  to  imitato  them,  as  1 
could  at  any  other  vicioua  character.  Mra.  Porter 
obliged  me  so  very  much  in  the  exquisite  sense 
abe  aeemcd  to  have  of  the  honorable  sentiments 
and  noble  pansinun  In  the  character  of  Uermiotie, 
that  1  aliall  appear  in  her  behalf  at  a  comedy, 
tliangh  I  have  no  great  relish  for  any  entertaiu- 
ntuts  where  the  mirth  ia  not  snasoned  with  a 
ecttaia  aeverily,  which  ought  to  recommend  it  to 
people  who  prutcnd  to  keep  reason  and  authority 
over  aU  tlieir  actiona.    1  am.  Sir, 

"  Tour  frequent  Reader, 

T.  "  ALtufiaA." 
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my  purpose,  which 
:,  if  possible,  a  fond 


ptoUblT  ■oppnH- 
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uiUoiu  at  ic 


T  ilidliu  Iwuti. 


e|iriii|,l«l,(M. 

Thi  author  of  the  Ueoapana  acquainta  oa, 
that  diacouraing  one  day  with  aeTeral  ladiea  of 
qoality  about  uie  effects  of  the  month  of  May, 
which  infusetfa  kladty  warmth  into  the  eartA, 
and  all  its  inhabitants,  the  Harchioncaa  of  8  , 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  told  him,  that  though 
she  would  promise  to  be  chaste  in  every  month 
bellde,  she  could  not  engage  for  he|;^lf  in  May. 
Aa  the  beginning  therefore  of  thia  month  ia  now 
very  near,  1  deaign  thia  paper  for  a  caveat  to  the 
fair  aei,  and  publish  it  before  April  ia  quite  out, 
that  if  any  of  them  should  be  caught  tripping, 
they  axuy  Dot  preloud  they  had  not  timely  notice. 

I  am  induced  to  thia,  being  perauaded  tha 
above- mentioned  observation  ia  as  Well  calculated 
for  our  climate  as  for  that  of  France,  and  thai 
some  of  our  British  ladiea  aie  of  the  aame  coa- 
atitution with  the  French  marchioueaa. 

I  shall  leave  it  among  phyaician*  to  determiiM 
what  may  be  the  cause  of^auch  an  anniversary  in- 
clination; whether  or  no  it  ia  that  the  apirita,  afUv 
having  been  aa  it  were  frozen  or  congealed  by 
winter,  are  now  turned  loose,  and  set  a  rambling; 
or  that  the  gay  pruspecl*  of  field*  and  meadowa, 
with  the  courtship  of  the  birds  in  every  bush,  na- 
turally untiend  the  mind,  and  softcti  it  to  pleasure: 
or  that,  as  aome  have  imagined,  a  woman  is 
prompted  by  a  kind  of  instinct  to  throw  herself 
on  a  bed  of  flon-em,  and  nut  to  let  thoae  beautiful 
couches,  which  nnture  has  provided,  lie  useless. 
However  it  be,  the  elTccts  of  tbis  mouth  oD  the 
lowur  part  of  the  sex,  who  act  without  disguise, 
are  very  visible.  It  is  at  this  time  that  we  ace  the 
young  wenches  in  a  country  parish  dancing  round 
a  Maypole,  which  one  of  our  learned  antiquaries 
supposes  to  be  a  rplic  of  B  certain  pagan  worship 
that  I  do  not  think  fit  to  mention. 

It  is  likewise  on  the  first  day  of  thia  month  that 
we  see  the  ruddy  milkmaid  exerting  herself  in  a 
most  sprightly  manner  under  a  pyramid  of  silve-r 
tankards,  and  like  the  virgin  Tarpeia,*  oppressed 
by  the  costly  ornaments  which  her  benefactors  lay 
upon  Ler. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ceremony  of  the  green 
gow[i,  which  ia  also  peculiar  to  this  gay  seanoD. 

The  same  periodical  love-fit  spreads  through, 
the  whole  SGI,  aa  Hr,  Dryden  well  observes  in  hia 
deecription  of  this  meriy  month. 

For  tbee,  not  mosUi,  tli*  nwoi  (thu  ItT'ilts  war, 
If  not  Uie  Bnt,  Ihc  Unul  a!  Ihn  nmr : 


HTl^o^rnlKht, 


Accordingly,  among  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  in  poinliug,  who  have  drawn  this  genial 
•eason  of  the  year,  wc  often  observe  Cupids  con- 
fused with  Zephyrs,  flying  ap  and  down  promia- 
cuously  in  several  [«rts  of  the  picture.  I  cannot 
hut  add  from  my  own  experience,  tliat  about  this 
time  of  the  year  love-lettera  come  up  to  me  in 
great  numbera,  from  all  quartets  of  the  nation. 

1  received  an  epistle  in  particular  by  the  laat 
poal  from  a  Torlnhira   gentleman,  who   make* 


4(2  THX  SPECTATOR. 

heanr  oomplainte  of  one  Zelmd*.  whom  it  setms  Su'S2^"l!2g^ SSS  lf&.; 

ho  hail  courted  unsucceMfullj  these  three  years  ^jj  ^^^  ^^^  j^  hw^wJCl  wSTSSJim, 

Sast    He  tells  me  that  he  designs  to  try  her  thi>)  And  dan  aU  haat,  MH  thsfc  of  Critn's  yyis, 

[ay;  and  if  he  does  not  carry  his  point,  he  will  " 

never  think  of  her  more. 


ter  avoiding  those  calentures  which  are  so  very  ^^^^^     That^voUon  to  his  mistress  kin- 

frequent  in  this  scabon.  ^1^^  j^  j^j^  ^^j^^  ^      ^^  tenderness,  which  ex- 

In  the  fi«t  Dlace  I  would  advise  t/j^"  n^^^J  to  ^^^  .^^^  ^^^^  J      ^^^j^^  ^  ^^U  ^  j^j,  ^^^ 

yenture  abroad  in  Uie  fields,  but  m  the  company  ^^^     ^j^^^^  ^j^         j^^  is  represented  by  writ4«. 

ofa  parent,  a  firuardiao,  or  ^^J^^'^^l^i'^'  it  is  common  wi^hem  to  endeavor  L  certaii! 

creet  person.    I  have  before  shewn  how  apt  Uiey  quietnesses  and  turns  of  imaginaUon,  which  are 

^^^  ^I?  '°  *^**1i,^'*''fi7f  pf  i'J^i  !  Jo.  *  „  apparenUy  the  work  of  a  mhTd  at  ease;  but  the 

further  observe  to  them,  that  ^J^^^f'P  "«  ^"  «"t  mVn  of  trie  taste  can  easily  disUnguish  the  ezer- 

f'^i^-'iF^Mr^HlT^     K^^  ^^^r^I!?  tion  of  a  mind  which  overiSows  wa  tender  senti- 

to  which  MiltoB  alludes  when  he  mentions-  ^^^^^  ,^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^„^  ^^-^^  .,  ^„j    ^^^j^ 

^That  fair  field  iug  distress.     In  performances  of  this  iLind,  the 

Of  Enna,  where  ProiwrplDe  gathering  flow«ns  most  absurd  of  aU  things  is  to  be  witty;  every 

M*"1^:£^^^         '***"'  sentiment  must  grow  out  of  the  occasion,  and  be 

*''*^  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  character. 

Since  I  am  ^t  into  Quotations,  I  shall  conclude  Where  this  rule  is  transgressed,  the  humble  ser- 

this  head  with  Virgil  s  advice  to  young  people,  vant  in  all  the  fine  things  he  says,  is  but  showing 

while  they  are  Katncring  wild  strawberries  and  his  mistress  how  well  he  can  dress,  instead  of 

nosegavs,  that  tncy  should  have  a  care  of  the  saying  how  well  lie  loves.    Lace  and  drapery  ia 

snake  in  the  grass.  as  much  a  man,  as  wit  and  turn  is  passion. 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  but  approve  those  ^ 

prescriptions   which  oiir  asifologicai  physicians  "  Ma.  Sfkctator, 

give  in  their  almanacs  for  this  month:  such  as  are       "  The  following  verses  are  a  translation  of  a 

"  a  spare  and  simple  diet,  with  a  moderate  use  of  Lapland  love-song,  which  I  met  with  in  Scheflfer's 

phlenotom^r."  history  of  that  country.*     I  was  agreeably  anr- 

Under  this  head  of  abstinence  I  shall  also  ad-  priseu  to  find  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  poetry  in 

vise  iny  fair  readers  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  a  region  which  I  never  suspected  for  delicacy,   la 

careful  how  they  meddle  with  romances,  chocolate,  hotter  climates,  though  altogether  niiciviliz(*d,  I 

novels,  and  the  like  infiamers,  which  1  look  upon  had  not  wondered  if  I  had  found  some  sweet  wild 

as  very  dangerous  to  be  made  use  of  during  this  notes  among  the  natives,  where  they  live  in  groves 

great  carnival  of  nature.  of  oranges,  and  hear  the  melody  of  birds  about 

As  I  have  often  dcH^lared  that  I  have  nothing  them.    But  a  Lapland  lyric,  breathing  sentimeoti 

more  at  heart  tlian  the  honor  of  my  dear  country-  of  love  and  poetry,  not  unworthy  old  Oreeoe  or 

women,  I  would  be^  thcni  to  consider,  whenever  Rome;  a  regular  ode  from  a  climate  pinched  wi^ 

their  resolutions  begin  to  fail  them,  that  there  are  frost,  and  cursed  with  darkness  so  great  a  pari  of 

but  one-and  thirty  days  of  this  soft  season,  and  the  year:  where  it  is  amazing  that  the  poor  na- 

that  if  they  can  but  weather  out  this  one  month,  tives  should  get  food,  or  be  tempted  to  propagate 

the  rest  of  the  year  will  be  easy  to  them.    As  for  their  species — this,  I  confess,  seemed  a  ureatcf 

tliat  part  of  the' fnir  sex  who  stay  in  town,  I  would  miracle  to  me  than  the  famous  stories  oi  theit 

adviKC  them  to  )>e  particularly  cautious  how  they  drums,  tlieir  winds,  and  enchantments, 
give  themselves  up  to  their  most  innocent  enter-       "  I  am  the  bolder  in  commending  this  northen 

tuinments.    If  they  cannot  forln^ar  the  playhouse,  song,  because  I  have  faithfully  kept  to  the  senti- 

I  would  nH:oinmend  tragiily  to  them  rather  than  ments,  without  adding  or  diminishing:  and  pie- 

comedy;  atid  should  think  the  puppet-show  much  tend  to  no  greater  praise  from   my  translation, 

safer  for  them  than  tlie  opera,  all  the  while  the  than  they  who  smooth  and  clean  the  fura  of  that 

sun  is  in  Gemini.  country  which  have  suffered  by  carriage.     The 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  paper  is  writ-  numbers  in  the  original  are  as  loose  and  uneaoal 

ten  for  the  use  of  those  ladies  who  tnink  it  worth  as  those  in  which  the  British  ladies  sport  tneir 

while  to  war  against  nature  in  the  cause  of  honor.  Pindarics;  and  perhaps  the  fairest  of  them  might 

As  for  that  abandoned  crew,  who  do  not  think  vir-  not  think  it  a  disagreeable  present  from  a  lover, 

tue  worth  contending  for,  but  give  up  their  repu-  But  I  have  ventured  to  bind  it  in  stricter  measares, 

tation  at  the  first  summons,  such  warnings  and  as  being  more  proper  for  our  tongue,  though  per- 

preinonitions  arc  thrown  away  uptin  them.  Apros-  haps  wuder  graces  may  better  suit  the  genius  of 

titute  is  the  same  easy  creature  in  all  months  of  the  Laponiau  language*. 

the  year,  and  makes  no  difference  between  May       "  It  will  be  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  author 

and  December. — ^X.  of  this  song,  not  having  the  liberty  of  visiting  hit 

mistress  at  her  father's  house,  was  in  hopes  of 

~"~~~~  8pyi"f?  ^^i*  at  a  distance  in  the  fields : 

So.  366.]    WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  30. 1712.  SXJ^/SV)^  "XT'  "^ 

Arbor  awtlTa  recreatur  aura,  ^^  wh-b  «v  x/..»  m#  «v  «v— 

Duloe  rldentem  Lalason  amabow  ovi  «...  r  m*-,^  m«  a^*  *a  •!«• 

nni<..  i<^.«.«*T...  On  I  were  I  sure  my  dear  to  viair, 

Daloe  loqucntem.  I'd  oUmb  that  plne4r«.'i.  topmoti  boagh 

Hoa.  1  oa.  XXII,  17.  ^jQft  In  air  that  qulr'ring  pi  v«, 

Set  BM  wherwm  mme  pathlen  plain  And  round  and  round  tonxt  gaaa. 


The  iwartby  AMcana  complain, 

To  fM  tha  chariot  of  the  sun  vThia  Lapland  loT«4ong  ia  aacribod  to  Mr.  AaSbnm  ttm 

8o  Msr  ths  soocchiag  oooatiy  raa; 
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MVOnmlb 

Wlut  VCBd 


Wbeq  uitmcfaU  wrviviU  tfaa  flnt  «■  Ijtst; 
TW  Bid  to  ID,  'Ui  dath  to  itaTi 
Awq  to  0ml  hMU  wrajl 

-Ifa.  HncTATOB,  April  Uieiatb. 

"  I  am  one  of  those  deapicsble  creatures  called 
t  chambermaid,  and  hava  lived  vith  a  miitruss 
for  aome  time,  whom  I  lore  aa  my  life,  vhich  baa 
made  my  duty  and  pleasure  inaepan^le.  Hj 
crealest  delight  ha»  been  in  being  employed  about 
Bar  person;  and  indeed  idie  is  verj  leldom  out  of 
hamor  for  a  voman  of  her  quality.  But  here  lio» 
my  complalat,  8lr.  Tu  bear  with  me  ii  all  the 
encouragement  ahe  ii  pleancd  to  beatow  upon  me; 
lor  ahe  give*  her  oat-olF  clathee  fram  me  to 
athere;  eome  she  is  pleased  to  beatoT  in  the  houae 
to  tho«e  that  ueilhcr  want  nor  wear  them,  and 
•ome  to  hanRen  on  that  frequent  the  house  daily. 
who  come  dreaied  out  in  them.  This,  Sir,  ia  ft 
Teiy  mortifytna  sight  to  me.  who  am  a  little  ne- 

saitous  fur  clulbes.  and  love  to  appear  what  I 


the  Utt«r  I  nndCTBtaad  thcaa  adTBDtagei  whid 
mjr  readan  raoeiTe,  at  thor  minda  are  either  im- 

EiTod  or  delighted  br  thsM  my  daily  labor*;  but 
ving  liifdf  •ereral  (imea  deaeantcd  oa  tar  «b- 
dMTon  in  this  light,  I  thatl  at  pmaeot  whoUj 
coDfloa  myself  to  the  eeiuideration  of  the  (brmer. 
By  Uie  word  material,  I  mean  thoae  beneflti  whioh 
•nie  to  the  publio  from  theae  my  apMnUlions,  ■• 
(hey  ciMuma  a  aonaiderable  quantity  of  our  pa- 
per-manufacture, employ  oar  aitiiaiiB  in  printinj, 
and  find  business  for  great  Dumbsn  of  indigent 

Our  paper-manufacture   takes  Into   it    sereral 

ean  materials,  which  could  be  put  to  do  other 

te,  and  affords  work  for  several  hands  in  the  eol- 

loeting  of  them  which  are  incapable  of  any  othar 

employment.    Theae  poor  retailera,  whom  we  see 
BO  busy  in  erery  street,  deliver  in  their  retpeetive 


t    1  GI 


with  tliat  eheerfuliieaa  aa  formerly ;  which 
my  mistress  lakes  notice  of,  and  calls  envy  and 
ilf-lemper  at  seeing  otheis  preferred  before  me. 
Uy  miHlress  has  a  younger  sister  lives  in  the 
house  with  her,  that  is  some  thousands  below  her 
iu  estate,  who  is  continually  heaping  her  favors 
on  her  maid;  so  that  she  can  appear  every  Sua- 
day.  fur  the  first  quarlor;  iu  a  fresh  suit  of  clothes 
of  her  mistTEBB'i  giving,  with  all  other  things 
snitable.  All  this  lace  without  envying,  but  not 
without  wishing  my  mistress  would  a  little  consi- 
der what  a  discouragement  it  is  to  me  to  have  niy 
pel^oisilvs  divided  between  faxvaera  and  jobbera, 
which  others  enjoy  entire  to  themnclve*.  I  have 
■puken  to  my  miatreKS,  but  to  little  purpose;  I 
bkve  deaired  Iv  be  discharged  (for  indeed  I  fret 
myself  to  ubtbing).  but  that  slie  answers  with  si- 
leoce.  1  beg.  Sir.  your  direction  what  to  do,  for  I 
an  fully  resolved  to  follow  your  counsel;  who  am 
"  Your  admirer  and  humble  Servant. 


t  Comb 


through  a  fresh  set  of  hands,  and  give  lile  to 
another  trade.  Thoae  who  have  mills  on  their  es- 
taten,  by  this  means  considersbly  raise  their  n 


h  formerly 


Z 


plied  with  a  Ktanofacture  (br  w 
~as  obliged  to  her  neighbors. 
The  mslerials  ars  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper, 

hut  they  are  distributed  among  the  presses,  where 
they  again  set  innumerable  artists  at  work,  and 
furnish  business  to  another  mystery.  From  henoe, 
accordingly  as  they  are  stained  with  news  or  poH- 

.:..  .1 —  if_  .1 L  .u.  . :^  Poat-men,  Post- 

,   _._  ._._,  Medleys,  and  Ei- 

Hen,  women,  and  children,  contend 
who  shall  be  tlie  first  bearers  of  thero.  and  get 
their  daily  snstenance  by  spreading  them,  la 
short,  when  I  trace  in  my  mind  a  bundle  of  lus 
to  a  quire  of  Spectators,  T  find  so  many  hands 
emptoj-ed  in  every  step  they  take  through  their 
whole  progress,  that  while  I  am  writing  a  Specta- 
tor. I  lancy  myaelf  providing  bread  fur  a  multi- 
tude. 

If  I  do  not  take  cate  to  obviate  some  of  my 
witty  readora,  they  will  be  apt  to  tell  ms,  that  m^ 
paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed  and  published,  la 
still  beneficial  to  the  public  on  severml  occasions. 
I  must  eonfesB  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  with  mv 
own  works  for  this  twelvemnnth  past.  Ify  land- 
lady  often  eetids  up  her  little  daughter  to  deeire 
some  of  my  nld  Spectators,  and  has  frequently 
told  me  that  tlic  nnper  they  arc  printed  on  is  tlie 
best  ill  the  world  to  wrap  spice  in.  They  like- 
wise make  a  eood  fuundalion  fur  a  mutton-pie.  as 
I  have  more  Uiaii  once  experienced,  and  were  vi 
niucli  sought  for   Imt   (:hri» 

'nhborhood. 


r  last  Uhristmaa  by   the 


"  I  beg  that  you  will  put  it  in  a  licttcr  dress. 
and  let  it  eume  abroad,  that  my  mistre* 
aa  admirer  of  your  spoculatinns,  may  so 


Ko.3in.l    THTTRSDAT,  MAT  1,  ni9. 


lia  tmm  these  my  speculations,  and  which,  were  I 
to  apmk  aller  the  manner  of  logicians,  1  w«i)ld 


every 


It  is  pieaaanc  fiiuugh  to  consider  the  changea 
Uiat  B  linen  fragment  undergoes,  by  passing 
through  the  severaThBiids  above-mentioned.    Tha 

B  new  whiteni'SS  more  beautiful  than  thfl 
id  often  return  in  the  shape  of  letters  to 
thuir  native  country,  A  lady's  shift  msy  be  met- 
amorphosed into  billets-doux,  and  come  into  her 
possession  a  Becund  time.  A  beau  may  peruse  hia 
crvvst  aftrr  it  is  worn  out.  with  greater  .pleaanrfl 
and  advantage  than  ever  he  did  in  a  glass.  In  a 
word,  a  piece  of  cluth.  after  having  officiated  for 
some  years  aa  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may  by  thia 
means  be  raised  from  a  dunghill,  and  bMome  tha 
moat  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  a  prinoe's 
cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  hava  endeavored 
to  vie  with  one  soother  for  (he  ivputalion  of  tha 
finest  printing.  Absolute  govemmoBls,  as  wdl 
aa  repoblioa,  nave  •neanra^ed  an  art  whieh  asnaa 
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inTented  among  the  soot  of  men.  The  preflent 
KiD^  of  France,  in  his  purauitfl  after  glory,  has 
particularly  diRtinguUhed  himself  by  the  promot- 
ing of  this  oseful  art,  insomuch  that  several  books 
have  been  printed  in  the  Louvre  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, upon  which  he  sets  so  great  a  value,  that 
he  considers  them  as  the  noblest  presents  he  can 
make  to  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors.  If  we 
look  into  the  commonwealths  of  Holland  and 
Venice,  we  shall  tiud  that  in  this  particular  they 
have  made  themselves  Uie  envy  of  the  greatest 
monarchies.  Elzevir  and  Aldus  are  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  than  any  pensioner  of  the  one, 
or  doge  of  the  other. 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in  England, 
and  the  ^reat  encouragement  which  has  been  given 
to  learning  for  some  years  ladt  past,  has  made  our 
own  nation  as  glorious  upon  this  account,  as  for 
its  late  triumphs  and  conquests.  The  new  edi- 
tion which  is  given  us  of  (Jie.sar*s  Commentaries* 
has  already  l^^en  taken  notice  of  in  foreign  ga- 
settcs,  and  is  a  work  that  does  honor  to  the  Eng- 
lish pit»8.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  edition  should 
be  very  correct  which  has  passed  through  tlie 
hands  of  one  of  the  most  accurate,  learned,  and 
judicious  writers  this  age  has  produced.  The 
beauty  of  the  paper,  of  Uie  chanicter,  and  of  the 
several  cuts  with  which  this  noblo  work  is  illus- 
trated, makes  it  the  finest  book  that  I  have  ever 
teen;  and  is  a  true  instance  of  the  English  genius, 
which,  thouii^h  it  does  not  come  the  first  into  any 
art,  genuralTy  carries  it  to  greater  heights  than 
any  otiicr  country  in  the  world.  I  am  particularly 
^lad  that  this  author  c«>nies  from  a  British  print- 
ing-house in  so  great  a  magnificence,  as  he  is  the 
first  who  has  given  us  any  tolerable  account  of 
our  country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there  are,  will 
bo  surprised  to  hear  me  talk  of  learning  as  the 
glory  of  a  nation,  and  of  printing  as  an  art  that 

Sum  a  reputation  to  a  people  among  whom  it 
ouririhes.  When  men's  tlioughts  are  taken  up 
with  avarice  and  ambition,  they  cannot  look  upon 
anything  as  groat  or  valuable  which  does  not 
bring  with  it  an  extraordinary  power  or  interest 
to  tlie  person  who  is  concerned  in  it.  But  as  I 
shall  nwer  sink  tliis  paper  so  far  as  to  engage 
with  Goths  and  Vandals,  1  shall  only  regard  sucli 
kind  c»f  reasoners  with  that  pity  which  is  due  to 
■o  deplorable  a  degree  of  stupidity  and  ignorance. 
Xi. 


No.  368.]    FRIDAY,  MAY  2,  1712. 

Xow  docebat 
Lagere  ubi  eMet  aHquin  in  lucom  edltoiy 
lIumaiUD  Title  rarU  n*puUntes  mala: 
At  qai  laborvfl  morte  flniioet  i^tim, 
OmnM  amiooi  laude  ot  Intitia  ezequl. 

Kuup.  apod  TnuL 
When  ftnt  an  infiuit  drawi  the  vital  air, 
OfBdoiu  nief  should  welcome  bim  to  caro: 
But  joT  SDOuld  Ufc'H  connludiiiflt  scene  attend, 
And  mirth  be  kept  to  grace  a  dying  friend. 

As  the  Spectator  is  in  a  kind  a  paper  of  news 
fh>m  the  natural  world,  as  others  are  from  the 
busy  and  politic  part  of  mankind,  I  shall  trans- 
late the  following  letter,  written  to  an  eminent 
French  gentleman  in  this  town  from  Paris,  which 
gives  us  the  exit  of  a  heroine  who  is  a  pattern  of 
patience  and  generosity. 

"Sia,  Paris,  AprillS,  17J2. 

"  It  is  so  many  years  since  you  left  your  native 

oountry,  that  I  am  to  tell  you  the  characters  of 


*A  noit  beantifbl  edlUoa  of  Cnar*s  Memoin,  pubUahed 
•boat  thk  ttans  ia  ftUo^  fcj  Dr.  BsBnal  Glarka. 


your  nearest  relationa  as  rnndi  ai  if  yoa  were  tm. 
utter  stranger  to  them.  The  occaaion  of  this  is  to 
give  you  an  account  of  the  death  of  Madame  de 
Villacerfe,  whoso  departure  out  of  this  life  I  know 
not  whether  a  man  of  your  philosophy  will  call 
unfortunate  or  not,  since  it  was  attended  with 
some  circumstances  as  much  to  be  desired  as  to  be 
lamented.  She  was  her  whole  life  happy  in  an 
uninterrupted  health,  and  was  always  honored  for 
an  evenness  of  temper  and  greatness  of  mind.  On 
the  10th  instant  that  lady  was  taken  with  an  in- 
disposition which  confined  her  to  her  chamber, 
but  was  such  as  was  too  slight  to  make  her  take 
a  sick-bed,  and  yet  too  grievous  to  admit  of  any 
satisfaction  in  being  out  of  it  It  is  notoriously 
known  that  some  jears  ago  Monsieur  Fcstcau,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  suigeons  in  Paris,  was 
detiperately  in  love  with  this  lady.  Her  quality 
placed  her  above  any  application  to  her  on  the  ac- 
count of  his  passion ;  out  as  a  woman  always  has 
some  regard  to  the  person  whom  she  believes  to 
be  her  real  admirer,  she  now  took  it  in  her  head 
(upon  advice  of  her  physicians,  to  lose  some  of  her 
blood)  to  send  for  Monsieur  Festeau  on  that  occa- 
sion. I  happened  to  be  there  at  that  time,  and 
my  near  relation  gave  me  the  privilege  to  be  pre- 
sent As  soon  as  her  arm  was  stripped  bare,  and 
he  began  to  press  it  in  order  to  raise  the  vein,  his 
color  changed,  and  I  observed  him  seized  with  a 
sudden  tremor,  which  made  me  take  the  liberty  to 
speak  of  it  to  my  cousin  with  some  spprehension. 
Siie  smiled  and  said,  she  knew  M.  Festeau  had  no 
inclination  to  do  her  injury.  He  seemed  to  recover 
himself,  and  smiling  also,  proceeded  in  his  work. 
Immediately  after  the  operation,  he  cried  out  that 
he  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men,  for  that 
he  had  opened  an  artery  instead  of  a  vein.  It  ii 
as  impossible  to  express  the  artist's  distraction  ai 
the  patient's  composnre.  I  will  not  dwell  on  little 
circumstances,  but  go  on  to  inlorm  you,  that  within 
three  days'  time  it  was  thought  necessary  to  tiJre 
off  her  ann.  She  was  so  far  from  using  Festcaa 
as  it  would  bo  natural  to  one  of  a  lower  spirit  to 
treat  him,  that  she  would  not  let  him  be  abaeat 
from  any  consultation  about  her  present  conditioo, 
and  on  every  occasion  asked  if  he  was  satisfied  in 
the  measures  that  were  taken  about  her.  Befun 
this  last  operation  she  ordered  her  will  to  be 
drawn,  and,  afUtr  having  beep  about  a  ouarter  of 
an  hour  alone,  she  bid  the  surgeons,  of  wnom  ]M)or 
Festeau  was  one,  go  on  in  tTieir  work.  I  know 
not  how  to  eive  you  the  terms  of  art.  but  there 
appeared  such  symptoms  after  the  amputation  of 
her  arm,  that  it  was  visible  she  could  not  live 
four-and-twenty  hours.  Her  behavior  was  soraig- 
nanimous  throughout  this  whole  aH^ir.  that  I  WM 
particularly  curious  in  taking  notice  of  what 
passed  as  her  fate  approached  nearer  and  neaier, 
and  took  notice  of  what  she  said  to  all  about  her, 
particularly  word  for  word  what  she  spoke  to  M. 
reRteau,  which  was  as  follows  :-— 

" '  Sir,  you  give  me  inexpressible  sorrow  for  ths 
anguish  with  whicii  I  see  you  overwlieloied.  I 
am  removed  to  lall  intents  and  purposes  from  the 
interests  of  human  life,  therefore  I  am  to  begin  to 
think  like  one  wholly  unconcerned  in  it.  I  do  not 
consider  you  as  one  by  whose  error  I  have  loat  roy 
life ;  no,  you  aro  my  Deiicfactor,  as  you  have  has- 
tened my  entrance  into  a  happy  immortality.  This 
is  my  sense  of  this  accident:  but  the  world  in 
wliich  you  live  may  have  tlioughts  of  it  tn  your 
disadvantage:  I  have  therefore  taken  care  to  pro- 
vide for  you  in  my  will,  and  have  plac<^  you 
above  what  you  have  to  fear  from  their  ill-uaturs.' 

"  While  this  excellent  woman  spoko  these  wordi, 
Festeau  looked  as  if  he  receivca  a  coQdemnatioi 
to  die,  instead  of  a  pension  for  his  UCb.    Mii^*"n 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


__  a  lived  till  eight  of  tha  clock  Iha  next 

night;  mod  Ihuugh  ^e  must  havotabured  uuder 
the  muBt  uquistle  tonueutH,  she  pouessed  liar 
mind  with  ui  wotidurtul  it  patience,  that  oiia  maj 
rather  aaj  she  ceased  lo  brvathe,  tlian  slie  died  at 
that  hour.    You,  vho  had  not  tiie  happiiiosi  lo  be 


!,  who  have  lu»t  Lt 
tail;  resigu  our  own  happiueaa 
bj  TefiEclion  upon  hers. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  affvctionata  kinsman, 

"  and  most  obedient,  humble  Serrant, 
"  Paul  RiaxAUD." 

Then  hardlv  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  an 
haroie  miud  tban  the  unpn^udiced  mantier  in 
whkfa  this  ladf  neighed  this  mixroiiune.  The 
regard  of  life  itself  could  not  make  her  ovurlook 
tfae  oODtrition  of  the  aahappy  msn,  whnae  mora 
than  ordinary  concern  fur  her  nss  all  his  guilt. 
It  vould  ccrtainlj  be  of  liiiigular  uso  to  human 
•ocielj  to  haie  an  exact  account  of  this  lady's 
wdinary  conduct,  which  vas  crownFd  by  so  un- 
common moj^nanimity.  Such  greatness  was  not 
to  be  acquire  in  the  taut  article;  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  but  it  van  a  constant  practice  of  all  that 
ia  praiseworlliy,  which  mode  tier  capable  of  lie- 
IwldiBK  death,  not  as  the  diaitalution,  but  consum- 
matioD  of  her  life.— T. 
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K ILTOX,  sfti^r  having  represented  in  vision  the 
histoiT  of  mnntiiid  to  tlie  fimt  great  period  of  na- 
ture, dispitcli<«  the  roTuniniiiK  part  of  it  in  Qarra- 
lion.  Ue  han  devised  a  very  TwtidKotne  reason  for 
the  angel's  pmcecdinK  ivith  Adam  after  this  man- 
ner; though  doubtltsx  the  tnie  reason  vmh  the 
diAeultj  which  the  poet  would  have  found  to 
hare  abadowed  out  su  iiiiiod  and  complicated  a 
itory  ID  TiHiblc  objivits.  1  could  wisli,  however, 
that  the  author  had  done  it.  whatever  pains  it 
night  have  cost  him.  Tu  give  my  opinion  freely, 
1  t&ink  that  the  exhihiting  part  u(  the  history  of 
mankind  in  Tisinn,  and  part  in  narrative,  is  as  if 
t  hi itonr. painter  should  put  in  colors  one-half  of 
hit  Bubiect.,  Slid  write  down  the  remainiiifj  )Mirt  of 
it  It  Hilton's  poem  flngs  any  where,  it  is  inthiK 
nwTStion,  where  in  some  places  the  author  has 
been  w  attentive  to  his  divinity  that  he  has  ne- 
gkctcd  his  poetry.  I'he  nurralion,  however,  ri)>es 
rtrj  happily  on  several  ocriwions,  where  the  sub. 
' — '  'a  capable  of  poMical  ornaments,  as  [larticu. 


w's; 


of  Kgypc.     The  storm  of  hail  and  Gn 

ilarkiivHs  that  overspread  the  land  U 

days,   sre  described    with    great   slren^h. 


AwV  tr  Hm  n4  of  KoM  «)  to  •taut 


her  plenty.  This  allusion  is  taken  flrom'that  nib- 
limepasMwe  in  Enkiel;  '■  Thua  tailh  tk*  Lotd 
Qod,  Behold  1  am  agaiatt  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  mldlt  of 
his  rivers,  which  hath  said,KT  riTeriaminaown 
Bod  I  have  made  it  for  myself.  Milton  haagiraK 
us  another  very  noble  and  poetical  imag*  in  tb* 
same  description,  which  is  copied  almoat  woid  Car 
word  out  ofUie  history  of  Uoses: 

AU  olght  ba  wOl  pama,  bat  hli  mmaek' 
DukDHi  defobdA  iwtw«ii  titi  baniBf  wuefc; 
TlwD  UuDugb  Um  Sarr  ^dllarand  tbadoad 
Ool  koklag  Hath  «H1  tnoUt  all  hii  hut, 
ad  <!ru^.lt  ebuM  vbnit :  wbM,  tv  ■> 


As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode  was  to 
give  Adam  an  idea  of  the  holy  person  who  was  to 
reinstate  human  nature  in  ihat  happiness,  and  Der- 
fection  from  which  it  had  fallen,  ine  poet  eonnnea 
himself  to  the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  tha 
Messiah  wna  to  desrend.  The  angel  is  described 
as  seeing  the  patriarch  actually  traveling  toward 
the  land  of  promise,  which  gives  a  pactieularlivA- 
liDeaa  to  this  part  of  the  oarratiou : 


lis  (HtDdt,  and  hUv*  ■11, 


Of  benli,  and  Hoelu,  and  ni 


Pllcfa'il  abont  8h«-) 


As  Virgil's  vision  in  the  aiith  jEneid  prebaUjr 
gave  Uilton  the  hint  of  this  episode,  the  last  lioa 
IS  a  Iranslaliou  of  that  verae  where  Anchises  men- 
tions (he  names  of  places,  which  thej  were  to  bear 


The  poet  has  very  fioolv  repreaented  the  joy 
and  gladness  of  heart  which  rises  in  Adam  upon 
his  discovery  of  the  Messiah,    As  be  sees  his  day 


I  have  hintfd  in  mj  nixth  paper  on  Milton,  that 
on  heroic  piicm,  according  to  the  opinion  of  tha 
best  critics,  ought  to  encl  happily,  and  leave  the 
mind  of  the  ix'adcr,  after  having  conducted  it 
through  many  doubts  and  feam,  Korrows  and  di»- 
i^uii^tiidea.  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  aud  satistaa- 
tion.     Milton's  fable,   which  had  so  many  other 


inallGcationa  to  recommend  it,  was  deficient  in 
t^iis  particular.     It  is  here  therefore  that  Ihs  poet 


judgnient,  aa  well  ad 
the  finest,  invention,  by  finding  out  a  method  to 
snpply  this  natural  defect  in  his  subject.  Aceord- 
iogly  be  leaves  Ihe  adversary  of  mankind,  in  tha 
last  viow  which  he  giTes  ua  of  him.  under  Qw 
lowest  state  of  mortiflcation  and  disajipointmaot. 
Wa  see  him  chewing  aabes,  grovalinf^  in  the  Autt, 
and  loaded  with  aupernumerwy  paina  and  ta^ 
■nenta.    On  the  contraiy,  ot  r  two  fliat  paranta  an 
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|nt>miw8  of  salmtioii,  md  in  a  manner  raised  to 
a  greater  happineM  than  that  which  they  had  for- 
feited. In  shoit,  Satan  is  represented  miserable 
in  the  heiffht  of  his  triumphs,  and  Adam  trium- 
phant in  the  height  of  misery. 

Milton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last 
speeches  of  Adam  and  the  archangel  are  full  of 
moral  and  instructive  sentiments.  The  sleep  that 
feU  upon  Ere,  and  the  effects  it  hod  in  quieting 
the  disorders  of  her  mind,  produces  the  some  kind 
of  consolation  in  tlie  reader,  who  cannot  peruse 
the  last  beautiful  speech,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
mother  of  mankind,  without  a  secret  pleasure  and 
satisfaction : 

WlMDce  Ihou  retam'ft,  and  whither  wcnt'st,  I  know ; 

Vor  Ood  b  alvo  in  ilMp,  and  druunt  adrite. 

Which  he  hath  mnt  pmpitioaii,  ■ome  great  good 

Presaging,  slnee,  with  sorrow  and  heart*!  dutnat 

Wearied,  I  fell  uleop;  but  now  led  on; 

In  me  In  no  delay :  with  thee  to  go, 

It  to  »taT  here;  without  thee  hen  to  itaj, 

Is  to  CO  henee  unwilling:  thon  to  me 

▲ri  all  thing*  under  heaT*n,  all  plaoeii  thoo. 

Who  tin  my  willful  crime  art  banish'd  henoe; 

This  fiirther  consolation  yet  secure 

I  earry  hence;  though  all  by  me  li  lost, 

Such  faTor  I  anworUiy  am  TouriiMf 'd, 

ISj  me  the  promis'd  seed  shall  all  reetrart. 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  poem, 
rise  in  a  most  glorious  blaze  of  poetical  images  and 
expressions. 

Ueliodorus  in  his  iEthiopics  acquaints  us,  that 
the  motion  of  the  gods  differs  fn)m  that  of  mor- 
tals, as  the  former  do  not  stir  their  feet,  nor  pro- 
ceed  step  by  step,  but  slide  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  by  a  uniform  swimming  of  the  whole  body. 
The  reader  may  obserrc  with  how  poetical  a  de- 
scription Milton  has  attributed  the  same  kind.of 
motion  to  the  angels  who  were  to  take  possession 
of  Paradise: 

So  spake  our  mother  Bre;  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleased,  but  an«wor'd  not;  for  now  too  nigh 
Th*  arpliangel  utood ;  and  flrom  the  other  hill 
To  their  Hird  station,  all  In  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  tlie  ground 
Glldliw  meteorous,  as  erening  mist 
JUs'n  m>m  a  rirer,  o'er  the  marifh  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laVrers  heel 
Homeward  n.  turning.    High  in  front  adranc'd. 
The  branilish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blaa'd 
Herce  as  a  comet ^. 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  by  reflecting  on  the  behavior  of  the 
ancei  who  in  noly  writ  has  the  conduct  of  Lot 
ana  his  family.  The  cireumstances  drawn  from 
that  relation  are  very  gracefully  made  use  of  on 
this  occasion : 

In  either  hand  the  hasfning  angel  caught 
Our  ling'rlng  parents,  and  to  th'  eatitom  gata 
Led  them  direct;  and  down  the  cliff  as  CmI 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappear'd, 
They  looking  back,  etc 

The  scene  which  our  firat  parents  are  surprised 
with,  npon  their  looking  bacR  on  Paradise,  won- 
derfully strikes  the  reader's  imagination,  as  no- 
thing can  be  mora  natural  than  the  teare  they  shed 
#n  that  occasion : 

Th^,  looking  back,  all  th'  eartem  side  beheld, 

Of  Panuiiw,  so  late  their  happy  Mat, 

WaT'd  oTvr  hv  Uiat  flaming  orand.  the  gate 

With  dreadftil  Ikcos  throng'd  and  fiery  arms; 

Borne  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wip'd  them  soon; 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  ProTldenco  their  guide. 

If  I  mi^ht  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  altera- 
lioih  in  this  diviue  work,  I  should  think  the  poem 
would  end  better  with  the  passage  here  quoted, 
than  the  two  Tersea  which  follow : 

They  hand  In  hind,  wUh  waad'rtng  steps  sad  slow, 
»io««h  Um  took  tiMir  solttuy  vij. 


These  two  verses,  thotigh  they  have  their  beauty. 
fall  very  much  below  the  foregoing  passage,  and 
renew  in  the  mind  of  the  ruider  tnat  anguiab 
which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  that  eoasidention : 

The  world  was  all  before  ttaeni.  where  to  choooo 
Their  plaee  of  rest,  and  lYoTiilsuee  their  gold*. 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is  eqnal 
to  those  of  the  ^neid.  Our  author  in  his  fint  edi- 
tion bad  divided  his  poem  into  ten  books,  bat  after- 
ward broke  the  Hcventh  and  the  eleventh  each  of 
them  into  two  different  books,  by  the  help  of  some 
small  additions.  This  second  division  was  made 
with  great  judgment,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  examining  it.  It  was  not  done 
for  the  saae  of  such  a  chimerical  beautv  as  that  of 
resembling  Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the 
more  just  and  regular  disposition  of  thia  great 
work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many  of  tha 
critics  who  have  written  since  his  time,  will  not 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the  particular  moral 
which  is  inculcated  in  Paradise  Lost.  Though  I 
can  by  no  means  think,  with  the  last-mentioned 
Frencn  author,  that  an  epic  writer  first  of  all 
pitohes  upon  a  certain  moral,  as  the  gronnd-work 
and  foundation  of  his  poem,  and  afterward  finds 
out  a  story  to  it ;  I  am  however  of  opinion,  thai 
no  just  heroic  poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made, 
from  whence  one  great  moral  may  not  be  deduced. 
That  which  rcig'ns  in  Milton  is  the  most  onivenal 
and  most  useful  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  in 
short  this,  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  makea 
men  happy,  and  that  disobedience  makes  thoa 
miserable.  This  is  visibly  the  moral  of  the  prin- 
cipal fable,  ^hich  turns  upon  Adam  and  £ve, 
wno  continued  in  Paradise  while  they  kept  the 
command  that  was  eiven  them,  and  were  oriven 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  tney  had  transgressed.  This 
is  likewise  the  moral  of  the  principal  episode, 
which  shows  us  how  an  innumerable  multitade 
of  nn^ls  fell  from  their  state  of  bliss,  and  wen 
cast  into  hell  upon  their  disobedience.  Besids 
this  great  moral,  which  may  be  looked  upon  •■ 
the  soul  of  the  fable,  there  are  an  affinity  oi  under 
morals  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  scversl 
parts  of  the  poem,  and  which  make  thia  work 
more  useful  and  instructive  than  any  other  poea 
in  any  languaffe. 

Those  who  have  criticised  on  the  Odyssey,  the 
Iliad,  and  .£neid,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  fix  the  number  of  months  or  days  contained  in 
the  action  of  each  of  those  poems.  If  any  OM 
tliinks  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  thia  paitico* 
lar  in  Milton,  he  will  find,  that  from  Adam's  fint 
appearance  in  the  fourth  book,  to  his  ezpolaioB 
from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the  author  reckoaa 
ten  days.  As  for  that  part  of  the  action  which  is 
described  in  the  three  first  books,  as  it  doea  Bs4 
pass  within  the  regions  of  nature,  I  have  befovs 
observed  that  it  is  not  subject  to  any  calculaiioBi 
of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a  vwk 
which  does  an  honor  to  the  Engliidi  nation.  I 
have  taken  a  general  yiew  of  it  under  thesa  ton 
heads — the  fable,  the  charactere,  the  sentimcBts. 
and  the  language,  and  made  each  of  them  tht 
subject  of  a  particular  paper.  I  have  in  the  noit 
place  spoken  of  the  censures  which  onr  author 
may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads,  which  I 
have  confined  to  two  papers,  though  I  might  hams 
enlarged  the  number  ir  I  had  been  disposed  to 
dwclTon  so  ungrateful  a  subject :  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  severest  reader  will  not  find  any 
little  fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this  author  has 
fallen  into,  that  does  not  come  under  one  of  thoss 
heads  among  which  I  have  distribufeod  kis  Mrail 
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blenidiefl.  After  bering  thnt  treated  at  large  of 
Paiadiae  Lost,  1  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to 
kKwm  eelebrated  this  poem  in  the  whole  without 
deaoending  to  particulars.  I  have  therefore  be- 
stowed a  paper  upon  each  book,  and  endeavored 
not  only  to  prove  that  the  poein  is  beautiful  in 
genenl',  but  to  point  out  its  particular  beauties : 
and.  to  dfitcrroine  wherein  the/  consist.  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  how  some  passages  are  beau- 
tiful  bj  being  Mublimc,  others  by  being  soft,  others 
by  being  nntui al ;  which  of  them  are  recommended 
bj  the  pasdioK,  which  by  the  moral,  which  by  the 
eentiment,  and  which  by  the  expression.  I  nave 
likewise  endeavored  to  show  how  the  genius  of 
the  poet  shines  by  a  hapj)y  invention,  a  distant 
allnsion,  or  a  judicious  imitation ;  how  ho  has 
eopied  or  improved  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raised 
his  own  imaginations  by  the  use  which  he  has 
made  of  several  poetical  passages  in  Scripture. 
I  might  have  inserted  also  several  passages  in 
Taaao,  which  our  auUior  has  imitated:  but,  as  I 
do  not  look  upon  Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher, 
I  would  not  perplex  my  reader  with  such  quota- 
tions as  mi^ht  do  more  tionor  to  the  Italian  than 
to  the  Enelish  poet  In  short,  I  have  endeavored 
to  particularize  those  innumerable  kinciU  of  beauty 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but 
which  arc  essential  to  poetry,  and  wnich  may  bo 
met  with  in  the  works  of  this  ^at  author.  Had 
I  thought,  at  my  first  engaging  m  this  design,  tliat 
it  would  have  led  me  to  so  great  a  length,  I  be- 
lieve 1  should  never  have  entered  upon  it ;  but 
the  kind  reception  which  it  has  met  with  amonir 
those  whose  judgment  I  have  a  value  for,  as  well 
as  the  uncommon  demands  which  my  bookseller 
tells  Die  have  been  made  for  these  particular  dis- 
cooraes,  give  me  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  pains 
I  have  b^n  at  in  composing  them.— L. 


Ko.  370.]    MONDAY,  MAT  5,  1712. 

Tbiiu  Mundoi  aglt  hltirioiiem. 

All  the  worldV  a  •teffv, 
And  all  the  mea  and  women  mertlj  playen. 

SnAUPIARS. 

Mainr  of  my  fair  readers,  as  well  as  very  gay 
and  well-received  persons  of  the  other  sex,  are  ex- 
tremely perplexea  at  the  Latin  sentences  at  the 
li^l  of  my  speculations.  I  d(»  not  know  whether 
I  ought  not  to  indulge  them  with  translations  of 
each  of  them :  however,  I  have  to-day  taken  down 
from  the  top  of  the  staee  in  Drury-lane  a  bit  of 
Latin  which  often  stands  in  their  view,  and  sig- 
nlfiea,  that  "  The  whole  world  acts  the  player." 
It  is  eertain  tbat  if  we  look  all  round  us,  and  be- 
hold the  different  employments  of  mankind,  you 
bardly  see  one  who  is  not.  as  the  player  is,  in  an 
aflimined  character.  The  lawyer  who  is  vehement 
and  loud  in  the  cause  wherein  he  knows  he  has 
not  the  truth  of  the  question  on  his  side,  is  a 
player  nn  to  the  personated  part,  but  incomparably 
meaner  than  he  as  to  the  prostitution  of  himself 
tor  hire:  because  the  pleader's  falsehood  intro- 
dncea  injustice ;  the  player  feigns  for  no  other  end 
oat  to  divert  or  instruct  you.  The  divine,  whose 
paaaicms  tranKpurt  him  to  say  nnything  with  any 
view  but  promoting  the  interests  of  true  piety  and 
l»li(^ion,  IS  a  player  with  a  still  greater  imputa- 
IJon  of  guilt,  in  proportion  to  his  depreciating  a 
character  more  sacred.    Consider  all  the  different 

Saraaita  and  employments  of  men,  and  you  will 
nd  half  their  actions  tend  to  nothing  else  but 
diai^iM  and  impostnre;  and  all  that  is  done 
vhieh  proceeds  not  from  a  man's  rery  self  ig  the 
*'—  of  a  player.    For  this  reason  it  ia'that  I 


make  so  frequent  mention  of  the  atase.  It  is  with 
me  a  matter  of  the  highest  consideration,  what 
parta  are  well  or  ill  performed,  what  passions  or 
sentiments  are  indulged  or  cultivated,  and  eonse- 

?[uently  what  manners  and  customs  are  transfused 
rom  tne  stage  to  the  world,  which  reciprocally 
imitate  each  other.  As  the  writers  of  epic  poems 
introduce  shadowy  persons,  and  represent  vices 
and  virtues  under  the  characters  of  men  and 
women;  so  I,  who  am  a  Spectator  in  the  world, 
may  perhaps  sometimes  inaxe  use  of  the  names  of 
the  actors  on  the  sta^^,  to  represent  or  admonish 
those  who  transact  affairs  in  the  world.  When  I 
am  commending  Wilks  for  representine  the  ten- 
derness of  a  husoand  and  a  fattier  in  madteih,  the 
contrition  of  a  reformed  prodigal  in  Harry  th» 
Fourth,  the  winning  emptiness  of  a  young  man  of 
TOod  nature  and  wealth  in  The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee, 
the  officiousness  of  an  artful  servant  in  the  Fox  ; 
when  thus  I  celebrate  Wilks,  I  talk  to  all  the 
world  who  are  engaged  in  any  of  those  circum- 
stances. If  I  were^to  speak  of  merit  neglected, 
misapplied,  or  misunderstood,  might  I  not  say 
Estcourt  has  a  great  capacity  7  But  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  others  who  bear  a  figure  on  the  stage, 
that  his  talents  were  understooa ;  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  impose  upon  him,  what  cannot  become 
him,  or  keep  out  of  his  hands  anything  in  which 
he  would  snine.  Were  one  to  raise  a  suspicion 
of  himself  in  a  man  who  passes  upon  the  world 
for  a  fine  thing,  in  order  to  alarm  him,  one  might 
say.  If  Lord  Foppington  was  not  on  the  stage 
(Gibber  acta  the  false  pretensions  to  a  genteel  be- 
havior so  very  justly),  he  would  have  in  the 
generality  of  mankind  more  that  would  admire 
than  deride  him.  When  we  come  to  characters 
directly  comical,  it  is  not  to  be  imagine<l  what 
effect  a  well-regulated  stage  would  nave  upon 
men's  manners.  The  craft  of  a  usurer,  the  absur- 
dity of  a  rich  fool,  the  awkward  roughness  of  a  fel- 
low of  half  coura^,  the  ungraceful  mirth  of  a 
creature  of  half  wit,  might  forever  be  put  out  of 
countenance  by  proper  parts  for  Dogg?t.  John- 
son, by  acting  Corbacchio  the  other  night,  must 
have  given  all  who  saw  him,  a  thorous/n  detesta- 
tion of  aged  avarice.  The  petulancy  of  a  peevish 
old  fellow,  who  loves  and  hates  he  knows  not 
why,  is  very  excellently  performed  by  the  inge- 
nious  Mr.  William  Penketnman  in  the  Fop*$  FoT' 
tune;  where,  in  the  character  of  Don  Oholerie 
Snap  Shorto  de  Testy,  he  answers  no  questions 
but  to  those  whom  he  likes,  and  wants  no  account 
of  anything  from  those  he  approveii.  Mr.  Pen- 
kethinan  is  also  roaster  of  as  ninny  faces  in  the 
dumb  scene  as  can  be  expected  from  a  man  in  the 
circumstances  of  being  ready  to  perish  out  of  fear 
and  hunger.  He  wonders  throughout  the  whole 
scene  very  masterly,  without  neglecting  his  vic- 
tuals. If  it  be,  as  1  have  heard  it  sometimes  men- 
tioned, a  great  qiialification  for  the  world  to  follow 
business  and  pleasure  too,  what  is  it  in  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Penketliman  to  represent  a  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pain  at  the  same  time — as  you  may 
see  him  do  this  evening? 

As  it  is  certain  that  a  stage  ought  to  be  wholly 
suppressed,  or  judiciously  encoumgi>d,  while  there 
is  one  in  the  nation,  men  turned  for  regular  plea- 
sure cannot  employ  their  thoughts  more  usefully, 
for  the  diversion  of  mankind,  than  by  convincing 
them  that  it  is  in  themselves  to  raise  this  enter- 
tainment tb  Uie  greatest  height.  It  would  be  a 
^reat  improvement,  as  well  as  eniWllishment  to 
the  theater,  if  dancing  were  more  regarded,  and 
taught  to  all  the  actors.  One  who  has  the  advan- 
tajE^  of  such  an  agreeable  girlish  person  as  Mrs. 
fiicknell,  joined  with  her  capacity  of  imitatioD» 
could  in  proper  gesture  and  motion  represent  all 
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the  dec«*nt  charartera  of  female  life.  An  amiable 
modesty  in  one  aupcct  of  a  dancer,  and  assumed 
confidence  in  another,  a  sudden  joy  in  another,  a 
falling-olT  with  an  impatience  of  being  beheld,  a 
return  toward  the  auuiencc  with  an  unsteady  re- 
solution to  approach  tliem,  and  a  well-acted  soli- 
citude to  please,  would  revive  in  the  company  all 
the  fine  touches  of  mind  raised  in  obiienring  all 
the  objects  of  affection  or  passion  they  had  before 
beheld.  Such  elegant  entertainments  as  these 
would  p<iliHh  the  town  into  judgment  in  their 
gratificaii(»ns :  and  delicacy  in  pleasuro  is  Uie  first 
step  people  of  condition  take  in  reformation  from 
▼ice.  Mrs.  Uicknell  has  the  only  capacity  for  this 
sort  of  dancing  of  any  on  the  stage;  and  I  dare 
say  all  who  see  her  perfDrniance  to  morrow-night, 
when  sure  the  romp  will  do  her  best  for  her  own 
benefit,  will  be  of  my  mind. — T. 


No.  371]    TUESDAY,^ AY  6,  1712. 

Junne  Igltar  UudM  quod  di  ispientibai  unna. 
RklebHt r  Jir.,  S»L  z,  2S. 

And  fhnll  t)i«  rain**  your  approbntlon  win, 
WhoM  laiiishing  fitaturea  wore  a  oonatant  grin? 

I  SHALL  communicate  to  my  renders  the  follow- 
ing letter  fur  the  entertainment  of  this  day : — 

"You  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more 
famouK  for  that  sort  of  men  who  are  called  *  whims' 
and  '  humoristA,'  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world :  for  which  ruuson  it  is  observed,  that  our 
English  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  nations 
in  Uie  novelty  and  variety  of  its  characters. 

"  Among  tho.sc  innumerable  sets  of  whims 
which  our  country  produces,  then;  are  none  whom 
I  have  re^^ardeil  with  more  curiositv  than  those 
who  have  invented  any  particular  kind  of  diver- 
sion for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  and  their 
friends.  My  letter  shall  single  out  those  who 
take  doli<rht  in  sorting  a  nimpany  that  has  some- 
thing of  burltfsque  and  ridicule  in  its  app<;arance. 
I  shall  niako  niy.HcIf  understood  by  the  following 
example.  One  of  the  wits  of  the  last  age,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  good  (•Hiale.f  thought  he  never 
laid  out  his  niouev  belter  than  in  a  jest  As  he 
was  one  year  at  the  Bath,  observing  that,  in  the 
great  contltieiicc  of  fine  penple,  there  were  several 
amonir  them  with  long  chins,  a  part  of  the  visage 
by  which  he  himself  wus  very  much  distin- 
ffuishe^l,  ho  invited  to  dinner  half  a  score  of 
Uiesc  ivmurkable  persons,  who  had  their  mouths 
in  the  middle  of  their  faces.  They  had  no  sooner 
placed  themselves  about  the  table  but  they  began 
to  stare  upon  one  another,  not  being  able  to  ima- 

ine  what  had  brought  them  together.    Our  £ng- 

sh  proverb  says, 

TIji  mrrry  !n  the  hnll, 
IVlien  lieardji  waj;  all. 

It  proved  so  in  the  assembly  I  urn  now  speaking 
of,  who  seeing  so  many  ]X':iks  of  faces  agitated 
witli  eating,  drinking,  and  discourse,  and  observ- 
ing all  the  chins  that  were  present  ine<!ting  toge- 
ther very  often  over  the  center  of  the  table,  every 
one  grew  sensible  of  the  jest,  and  came  into  it 
with  so  much  good  humor,  th<it  they  lived  in 
strict  friendship  and  alliance  from  tliat  day  for- 
ward. 
"  The  same  gentleman,  some  time  after,  packed 
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t  VUlan,  th«  laiit  Duke  of  Bncklnghajii,  and  Iktber  tf  the 
l«ts  ImOj  Maxy  WortUj  Kontaffua. 


togetlier  a  set  of  offlerB  as  he  called  them,  oonsiti* 
in^  of  such  as  had  an  unlucky  east  in  their  eyes. 
His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  the  crosa 
bows,  mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances, 
Uiat  passed  amid  so  many  broken  and  refracted 
rays  of  sight. 

"  The  tliird  feast  which  this  merry  gentleman 
exhibited  was  to  the  stammerers,  whom  he  eot 
together  in  a  sufficient  body  to  fill  his  table,  lie 
had  ordered  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  placed 
behind  a  screen,  to  write  down  their  table-talk, 
which  was  very  easy  to  be  done  without  the  help 
of  short- hand.  It  appears  by  the  notes  whica 
were  taken,  that  thougn  their  conversation  never 
fell,  there  were  not  above  twenty  words  spoken 
during  the  first  course;  that  upon  serving  up  the 
second,  one  of  the  company  was  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  telling  them  that  the  ducklinffs  and  aspa- 
ragus  were  very  good ;  and  that  anoUier  took  up 
the  same  time  in  declaring  himself  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  jest  did  not,  however,  go  off  so 
well  as  either  of'^the  former;  for  one  of  the  guests 
being  a  brave  man,  and  fuller  of  resentment  than 
he  knew  how  to  express,  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  sent  the  facetious  inviter  a  challenee  in  writ- 
ing, which,  though  it  was  afterward  (uopped  bj 
the  interposition  of  friends,  put  a  stop  to  these 
ludicrous  entertainments. 

"  Now,8ir,I  dare  say  you  will  agrcewith  me,  that 
as  there  is  no  moral  in  these  jests,  they  ought  to  be 
discouraged,  and  looked  upon  rather  aspiecesof  un- 
luckiness  than  wit.  However,  as  it  is  natural  fbr 
one  man  to  refine  upon  the  thought  of  another ;  and 
impossible  for  any  single  person,  bow  great  soever 
his  parts  may  be,  to  invent  an  art,  and  bring  it  to 
its  utmost  perfection ;  I  shall  here  give  you  an 
account  of  an  honest  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who,  upon  hearing  the  character  of  tne  wit 
al)ove-mentioned,  has  himself  assumed  it  and  en- 
deavored to  convert  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
He  invited  half-a-dozen  of  his  friends  one  day  to 
dinner,  who  were  each  of  them  famous  for  insert- 
ing several  redundant  phrases  in  their  discourse, 
as  *  D'ye  hear  me? — D'ye  see? — That  is,— And 
so.  Sir.'  Kach  of  his  guests  making  frequeet 
use  of  his  particular  elegance,  appeared  so  ridi- 
culous to  his  neijp^hbor,  that  he  could  not  but  re- 
flect up>n  himselfas  appearing  equally  ridieoloui 
to  the  reiit  of  the  company.  By  this  means,  beCora 
thoy  had  sat  long  together,  every  one  talking 
with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and  carefiilly 
avoiding  his  favorite  expletive,  the  conversatioa 
was  cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had  a  mster 
quantity  of  sense  though  less  of  sound  in  iL 

'*The  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took  oceip 
sion,  at  another  time,  to  bring  together  SU4^  of 
his  friends  as  were  addicted  to  a  foolish  hsbitoil 
custom  of  swearing.  In  order  to  show  them  tbt 
absurdity  of  the  practice,  he  ha<l  recourse  to  the 
inventiim  above-mentioned,  having  placed  an 
amanuensis  in  a  private  part  of  the  room.  Afttf 
the  second  bottle,  when  men  open  their  minds 
without  reserve,  my  honest  friend  began  to  take 
notice  of  the  many  sonorous  but  onneccssaij 
words  that  had  passed  in  his  house  since  their 
sitting  down  at  table,  and  how  much  good  convcf^ 
sation  they  had  lost  by  giving  way  to  such  super* 
fliious  phrases.  'What  a  tax,'  says  he,  'woold 
they  have  raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put  tbs 
laws  in  ex(K:ution  up(»n  one  another!'  Every  OM 
of  them  took  this  {Pentle  reproof  in  good  pait; 
upon  which  he  told  them,  that,  knowing  their 
conversation  would  have  no  sccreta  in  it, he  had 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  for 
the  humor- sake,  would  lead  it  to  them,  if  thcf 
pleased.  Tliere  were  ten  sheets  of  it,  whid 
mi^^t  hare  been  reduced  to  two.  had  then  doI 
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DMn  IhoM  klioininab  a  intcrpulaLions  I  faiTa  lie- 
fore  meDtJoncd.  Upon  the  rNdinu  of  it  in  Eold 
blood,  it  looked  rmlher  like  it  iMotwiice  ol  flciidi 
than  o(  mpii.  In  abort,  evrry  one  Uvmljlcil  nt 
himarlf  a)»n  lieuring  calmlj  wh&t  lie  Imd  pm- 
Douiiced  aiuidHt  the  heat  and  inadTertcucy  al 
diacourae. 

"  I  ahall  oiilj  montinn  anotlieroccasiou  wherein 
he  made  ukc  or  tlie  same  iiiTeiitioii  to  cure  adif- 
fcreot  kind  of  tncn,  wlui  arc  the  penla  of  all  poliio 
eun*eraalioii,  and  mnrder  lime  a«  much  an  cillier 
of  tbu  Vwa  fonuer,  thuuuh  tlioy  do  it  moraiuiio- 
oenllj — I  menn,  that  dull  evneratifiri  of  Ktorj-tcl- 
lera,  H;  friend  gut  together  about  hnlf-a-daii-ii 
of  hia  auqiiaiiitance.  vlio  wurc  iufectni  wiiL  thin 
itnuif^e  maladj.  The  fint  dnj' onu  uf  tliein,  lit- 
ing  (lovii,  rnterml  upon  the  iiiege  uf  Nnmur, 
which  laxted  till  four  o'clock.  Iheir  time  of  part- 
ing.  1'hu  Hecmid  daj  u  Korth  Briton  took  puHxni- 
aioa  of  ibe  dixeouriic,  wbicli  it  vaa  inipoaiilile  [a 
get  out  of  his  hand*  lo  lung  &s  the  company 
aUjed  tof^lhor.  The  third  day  wa^  engrossed 
after  the  Hams  n>anner  bj  a  ■torj  of  Ihc  Name 
length.  Th<.'f  at  1b«1  began  to  rcilcet  iipiin  this 
barbarous  vay  uf  tn:aliii|{  urie  another,  and  by 
thie  means  avakencd  out  of  that  Ivtharg/  with 
which  each  nf  them  bad  been  aciied  fur  scTer*! 


Aa  70a  hare  aniaerhire  declarcil,  that  cxtra- 
luuy  and  uncoiunina  charactun  of  inankiud 
Uw  game  which  }'nu  delight  in,  and  a*  I  look 
>n  jflii  In  be  tho  grastvnl  «)>ort(imau,  or,  if  tou 
.__  .i._  .■-...-  J    -  ,nng  thia  npucies  of  "■-■'  — 


r 


avcry  ^ 


It  be  unaccept- 


caao  i*  ao,  I  daiiin  only  yo'i  would  pDtreal  oar 
people  of  quality,  who  ar«  not  to  be  intarmptod 
in  their  plcaiiire,  to  think  of  the  practice  of  anv 
moral  duly,  that  they  would  at  least  fino  for  thsir 
Hiim.  and  give  aomolhing  to  thote  poor  children: 
a  little  out  of  their  luzuir  and  ■uperfluily  would 
atone,  in  Uime  neuurc.  ^r  the  wauton  use  of  tlM 
rent  of  thiiir  furtunM,  It  would  not.  mcthinks,  b« 
amiss,  if  the  ladiea  who  hunt  the  cluiater?  and 
psiwageH  of  the  playhuunea,  were,  upon  weij 
ofTenno,  obliged  to  pfty  to  this  excellent  institution 
of  Bchnols  of  charity.  Thin  method  would  mak« 
ri&endera  IJieinselvei  do  serrice  to  tJie  publio. 
But  in  the  meantime  I  dosire  jou  would  publiik 
this  voUiiiUry  repBistion  which  Mr.  Powell  doe* 
uur  pftriiih,  far  the  noiee  he  has  made  in  it  by  tlM 
conittant  rattling  of  coachea.  druuis,  trumpeta, 
Iriumphn,  and  tutllea.  The  destruction  of  Troy, 
adorned  with  Highland  dances,  are  tu  make  up 
the  entertainment  of  all  who  are  ao  well  dispoasd 
as  lint  to  forbear  a.  light  enlertainment,  for  no 
other  rcnson  buAhat  it  is  to  do  a  good  action. 
"  1  am,  sir,  your  most  hiimbk-  Scmint, 

"  Raltb  BiLLrai." 

"I  am  credibly  informed,  that  all  the  insinuk- 
tious  which  ft  certain  writer  mode   against  Hr. 
Powell  kt  the  Bath,  are  tiUse  tuid  grouudleu." 
"Ma.  SricTiToa, 

"  My  employment,  which  i«  that  of  a  brokw, 
leAding  tuB  often  into  tarcrns  about  the  Eichanga, 
has  given  me  occasion  to  observe  a  corlnin  onor- 
mity,  which  I  nhall  here  submit  to  your  animad- 
Tenion.  In  three  or  four  of  tbaw  iBTernn.I  have, 
at  different  timoH,  taken  notice  of  a  precise  set  of 
people,  with  grave  countenaaees.  sliurt  wign,  black 
clothes,  or  dark  camlet  trimmed  with  black,  and 
mourning  gloves  and  hat-band*,  who  meet  on 
certain  days  uteach  lavem  succesaivuly,  and  keep 
a  sort  of  moving  club.  Having  often  met  witn 
iheir  foeefl.  and  olM^rved  a  certain  slinking  way 
in  their  dropping  in  one  after  unothrr,  I  had  IM 
niriosity  to  iiiquir*  into  (heir  characters,  being 
the  rather  movrd  to  it  by  their  MKreeing  in  tha 
singularity  uf  their  dress;  and  I  Giid,  upon  doa 
cxaminntiiin,  they  are  a  knot  of  parish  clerka, 
who  have  taken  a  fancy  to  one  another,  and  par- 
hapM  settle  the  bills  of  mortality  over  their  half- 
piiiis.  1  have  so  great  a  value  and  vcncratioD  for 
any  who  liavu  but  even  an  anaenting  Amen  in 
(he  service  uf  religion,  that  I  am  afraid  lent  lhei« 
pirrsons  should  incur  some  scandal  by  this  prac- 
tice; and  would  Iberefure  have  them,  without 
raillery,  ailvised  tu  Send  the  Florence  and  piilleta 
home  to  their  own  houscn.  and  not  pnrtcud  to  liT« 
as  wtjU  aa  tlio  oversfcrB  of  the  poor. 

"  1  BDi,  air,  yuur  most  humble  Servant, 
"  UuHMiaT  TaAXSTLa." 

»x.  Ih»t  in  Hollan.1  all  per-  "  ""■  Sra'^*toa.  May  6th. 
how,  or  art  luiyMaguplay,  "I  was  laiC  Wednesd.v  nilt'''  nt  a  tavern  is 
'of  wood  and  wire,  or  Aexh  and  the  city,  among  a  set  of  men  who  call  thcinteltea 
UinmI,  are  oliligcd  lo  pav  out  of  thi-it  gains  such  |  ■  the  lawyers'  club."  You  must  know.  air.  tbia 
a  ptoportion  tu  the  hone-1  nnd  iiidustrioiw  prmr  j  club  comoflM  ouly  of  atl.)riieys;  and  at  this  meet- 
in  Ibe  iieighlKirlniod  ;  by  thi*  K.aiis  llitv  make  1  ing  evci^  nne  prupoBca  the  cau*e  he  has  then  in 
divcraiun  and  ptca<nre  iinv  a  tax  to  Infior  nud  hand  to  the  Iniard.  upon  which  i-ach  luember 
iadmtrT-  i  liavt-  betti  tuld'ulso,  that  all  the  tim.'  eirti  his  jiidinnent  according  lo  the  nperjenc* 
•t  Lent,  in  Roman  Catholic  couiitricK.  tho  ninwns  !  he  has  met  with.  If  it  happens  that  any  one  pata 
•r  eondiUon  ailininistcr  to  the  neci-wilies  of  the  '  u  case  of  which  they  have  hml  no  preci-dent,  it  ia 
poor,  and  attend  the  beds  of  lazars  and  diseased  1  noted  down  bv  their  clerk.  Will  Ouosequill  [who 
pWMiia.  Our  pratenlBiK  ladie>  niid  gcntii-imu  '  registers  all  their  proceeding*),  (hoi  onr  of  them 
■a  M  much  to  seek  fur  proper  ways  uf  passing  may  m  tlie  next  day  with  it  tu  «  counsel.  Thti 
lima,  (bat  tliey  are  obliged  tn  puiichiiiello  for  indeed  ia  comroiiidablo,  and  ought  to  be  the  prin- 
kaowtna  what  lo  do  with  tfaemM-Ivas.  Sincu  the  cipal  end  of  their  meeting ;  but  had  you  b«n 
. . -.    ■— there,  Ui  have  heard  them  relate  Uierr  mrtboda  of 


So.  372.]    WEDNESDAY.  MAY  7.  1713. 


"  Mn.  Sm-TATOB,  May  6. 1713. 

'■  I  AM  Kf!xlon  of  the  pari«b  of  Coveut- garden, 
■nil  eoniplaliii'd  lo  you  aoiiie  tinip  ai{ii.  that  as  I 
was  lullltuc  into  prjycr.i  al  eleven  iu  the  mom. 
(ng.  cmwilH  nf  pvople  uf  iiualily  Inutened  to  as- 
acmble  at  a  puppet  show  uii  the  other  aide  of  tlie 
nrden.  I  iiiid  at  the  HamctimuH  very  great  dises* 
inm  for  Mr.  Powell,  am)  hit  littl<!  thoug}itl<>ss 
cnniiOHn wealth,  as  if  tlii-y  liml  pnticed  ihc  gentry 
iiilu  those  uniideringni :  but  let  llial  be  an  it  will. 
I  aow  am  ronvinced  of  the  honiwt  intentions  of 
tlw  Mid  Mr.  Tuwi-ll  and  rompany  and  wild  lliis 
to  acquaint  yuii.  that  hu  has  (^vcii  nil  the  pruliti 
which  shall  arise  lo-niomtw  nicht  by  hi*  play  to 
Ihc  uM  «f  the  piinr  ebarity-eliililren  of  thin  parish. 
Ihaveheen  '  '"  ■      -       >    - " 
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their  bills,  and,  in  shoit,  their  Br^naents  upon 
the  aevenl  ways  of  abuBing  their  clienUi,  with  the 
applause  that  is  given  to  him  who  hait  done  it 
most  artfully,  jou  would  before  now  have  given 

Sour  remarks  on  them.  They  are  so  conscit>uK 
lat  their  discourse  ought  to  be  kept  a  secret,  that 
they  are  very  cautious  of  admittiiii;  any  person 
who  is  not  of  their  pmfession.  When  any  wlio 
are  not  of  the  law  are  let  in,  the  pcrRon  who  intro- 
duces him  says  he  is  a  very  honest  gentleman, 
and  he  ia  taken  in,  as  their  cant  is,  to  pay  costs. 
I  am  admitted  upon  the  recommendation  of  one 
of  their  principals,  as  a  very  honest,  good-natured 
fellow,  tiiat  will  never  be  in  a  plot,  and  only  de- 
sires to  drink  his  bottle  and  smoke  his  pipe.  You 
have  formerly  remarked  upon  several  sorts  of 
clubs ;  and  as  the  tendency  of  this  is  only  to  in- 
crease fraud  and  deceit,  1  hope  you  will  please 
to  take  notice  of  it. 

"  1  am,  with  respect,  your  humble  Scirvant. 
T.  "H.E." 


No,  373.]    THURSDAY.  MAY  8,  1712. 

FaJIit  entin  Titiam  specie  rirtuiU  et  umbr». 

JCT.,  Sat.  xiT,  109. 
Vice  oft  ii  hid  in  Tirtue*a  Mr  dinsuiM, 
And  in  her  born>w*d  form  esc^ien  inqtiiring  ^yei. 

Ma.  Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Human  Un- 
derstand iiiji;.  has  spent  two  chanters  upon  the 
abuse  of  words.  Tne  first  and  palpable  abuse  of 
wordM,  he  says,  is  when  they  are  used  without 
clear  and  distinct  ideas;  the  second,  when  we  are 
■o  inconstant  and  unsteady  in  the  application  of 
them,  that  we  sometimes  use  them  to  signify  one 
idea,  sometimes  another.  He  adds,  that  the  result 
of  our  contemplations  and  reasonings,  while  we 
have  no  precise  ideas  fixed  to  our  words,  must 
needs  be  very  confused  and  absurd.  To  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  more  esDccially  in  moral-dis- 
courses, where  the  same  woru  should  be  constantly 
used  in  the  same  sense,  he  earnestly  recommences 
the  use  of  definitions.  "A  definition,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  precise  meaning  of 
moral  words  can  be  known."  He  therefore  accuses 
those  of  great  negligence  who  discourse  of  moral 
things  with  the  least  obscurity  in  the  terms  they 
make  use  of;  since,  upon  the  fore- mentioned 
ground,  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  thinks 
"morality  is  capable  of  demonstration,  as  well  as 
the  mathematics." 

I  know  no  two  words  that  have  been  more 
abused  by  the  different  and  wrong  interpretations 
which  are  put  upon  them,  than  these  two,  modesty 
and  assurance.  To  say  such  a  one  is  a  modest 
man,  sometimes  indeed  passes  for  a  good  charac- 
ter; but  at  present  is  very  often  used  to  signify  a 
sheepish,  awkward  fellow,  who  has  neitlier  good 
breeding,  politeness,  nor  any  knowledge  of  tiie 
world. 

Again,  a  man  of  assurance,  though  at  first  it 
only  denot4.Hl  a  |>erson  of  a  tree  and  open  carriage, 
is  now  very  usually  applied  to  a  profligate  wretch, 
who  can  break  througn  all  tlie  rules  of  decency 
and  morality  without  a  blush. 

I  shall  endeavor,  therefore,  in  this  essay,  to  re- 
store these  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent 
the  idea  of  modesty  fmm  beinff  confounded  with 
that  of  Khce])ishness,  and  to  hinder  impudence 
from  passing  for  assurance. 

If  I  was  put  to  define  modesty,  I  would  call  it 
"the  reflection  of  an  ingenious*  mind,  either 
when  a  man  has  committed  an  action  for  which  he 
censures  himself,  or  fanries  that  he  is  exposed  to 
the  censure  of  otiiers." 


e**  Inginions'' 


to  bs  hurt  QMd  for  xinMmioaj.* 


F(»r  tliis  reason  a  man  truly  modest  is  aa  mock 
so  when  he  is  alone  as  in  company,  and  aa  subject 
to  a  blutth  in  his  closet  as  when  tue  eyes  of  multi- 
tudes are  upon  him. 

1  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  in- 
stance of  inode.^ty  with  which  I  am  so  well 
pleased  as  that  celebrated  one  of  the  young  prince, 
whojie  father  being  a  tributary  king  to  the  Ro- 
mans, had  several  aimplaiiits  laid  against  him  be- 
fore tlie  senate,  as  a  tyrant  and  oppressor  of  his 
subjects.  The  prince  went  to  Rome  to  defend  hit 
father;  but  coming  into  the  senate,  and  hearing  a 
multitude  of  crimes  proved  upon  him,  was  so  op- 
pressed when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  that  ne 
was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  The  story  tells  us, 
that  tlie  fathers  were  more  moved  at  this  instance 
of  modesty  and  ingenuity*  than  they  could  have 
been  by  the  most  pathetic  oration,  and,  iu  ahoit» 
pardoned  the  guilty  father  for  this  early  promise 
of  virtue  in  the  son. 

I  take  "  assurance  to  be  the  faculty  of  posMss- 
in^  a  man's  self,  or  of  saying  and  doing  indiffereat 
thinfi:s  without  any  uneasiness  or  emotion  in  the 
mind."  That  which  generally  gives  a  man  assu- 
rance is  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  world,  bat| 
above  all.  a  mind  fixed  and  determined  in  itself 
to  do  nothing  against  the  rules  of  honor  and  de- 
cency. An  open  and  assured  behavior  ia  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  such  a  resolution.  A  man 
'  thus  armed,  if  his  words  or  actions  are  at  any 
time  misrepresented,  retires  within  himself,  and 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  Integrity,  aasumee 
force  enough  to  despise  the  little  cousurea  of  igao- 
rance  and  malice. 

Every  one  oufirht  to  cherish  and  encourage  in 
himself  the  moaesty  and  assurance  I  hava  here 
mentioned. 

A  man  without  assurance  is  liable  to  be  made 
uneasy  by  the  follv  or  ill-nature  of  every  one  he 
converses  with.  A  man  without  modeaij  ia  lott 
to  all  sense  of  honor  and  virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable  tliat  the  prince  above- 
mentioncd  possessed  both  these  qualifications  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  Without  aasurance,  he 
would  never  have  undertaken  to  speak  before  the 
most  august  assembly  in  the  world  :  without  mo- 
desty, he  would  have  pleaded  the  cause  be  had 
taken  upon  him,  though  it  had  appeared  ever  so 
scandalous. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  mo^ 
desty  and  assurance  are  both  amiable,  and  may 
very  well  meet  in  the  same  person.  When  they 
are  thus  mixed  and  blended  together,  they  eoRi- 
poso  what  we  endeavor  to  express  when  we  say 
"  a  modest  assurance;"  by  which  w«  undcntaod 
the  just  mean  between  bashfulnaaa  and  inpa- 
dence. 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  as  the 
same  man  may  be  modest  and  aaaured,  ao  it  if 
also  possible  for  the  same  to  be  both  impndett 
and  bashful. 

We  have  frequent  instances  of  this  odd  kind  of 
mixture  in  people  of  depraved  minds  and  mesa 
education,  who,  though  they  are  not  able  to  meet 
a  man's  eyes,  or  pronounce  a  sentence  withoot 
confusion,  can  voluntarily  commit  the  greateet 
villanies  or  most  indecent  actions. 

Such  a  person  seems  to  have  made  a  resdiiUoi 
to  do  ill  even  in  spite  of  himself,  and  in  dcfiaDoe 
of  all  those  checks  and  restrainta  hia  temper  and 
complexion  seem  to  have  laid  in  hia  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  endeavor  to  astihlMh 
this  maxim,  that  the  practice  of  virtna  is  thi 
most  proper  method  to  give  a  man  a  beeouiil 


•  wingenaltj' 
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n  Ml  worda 
■aeki  to  ahelter  itaelr  ii 
ia  aoiiutiiae*  Bttended  ^ 


jid  MtionB,  Ouilt  tlvajt 
one  of  the  axtremeB  uid 
'itfa  both.— X. 
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a  name.    It  U  the  very  contrary  to  pro 

Qktion.  Aa  we  loie  the  present  hour  l)j  delaying 
from  day  ta  day  to  eiecuW  what  we  ought  ■-  '- 
imtnediaUly,  so  most  of  aa  take  occasion 
■till  aod  throw  away  the  time  io  our  pom 
far  reCroapect  on  what  U  past,  imagining  ve  hare 
■Inady  acc|uitted  ouraelies,  aod  esULbliabed  our 
dtaraetera  in  tho  eight  of  mankind.  But  when 
WB  thui  put  a  Talua  upon  oiirnelves  for  what  we 
luva  already  done,  any  further  than  U>  explain 
oonelvei  ia  order  lo  assiat  our  futnra  conduct, 
that  will  give  aa  an  oTerweening  opinion  of  our 
merit,  to  the  pnjudice  of  our  prcnent  indiiatry. 
TbasTMt  rule,  melhinka,  ihould  bp,  to  mana^ 
the  inaUnt  in  which  ve  stand,  with  fortitude, 
•qnanimity,  and  moderation,  according  to  men's 
nspedlTe  circumataneea.  If  our  past  actioiia  re- 
proaeb  ua,  they  cannot  bo  atoned  for  by  our  own 
atrere  reBectiuns  ao  effectually  aa  by  a  contrary 
twhaiior.  If  they  are  praiaeworthv,  the  memory 
«f  them  ia  of  no  uM  but  Ui  act  auitably  to  th^m. 
Thua  a  good  present  behavior  ia  an  implicit  re- 
pcDlancefor  any  miscarriage  in  what  is  paat;  but 
pnaent  slackness  will  not  make  up  fur  pact  acti- 
»ity.  Time  has  swallowed  np  atlthat  wo  cotem- 
porariei  did  yesterday  aa  irreTocably  as  it  has 
Ue  actions  of  the  aiilediluTians.  But  wo  are 
again  awake,  and  what  shall  we  do  to-day — to- 
day, which  passes  while  we  are  yet  speaking  1 
Shall  we  remember  the  blly  of  last  niglit,  or  re- 
iol*e  upon  (lie  exerciae  of  virtue  to-morrow  ?  Last 
night  ia  certainly  gone,  and  to-morrow  may  net 
amve.  Thia  instant  make  use  of.  Can  y 
otdige  any  man  of  honor  and  virtue?  Do  it  imn 
diateljr.  Can  you  visit  a  stck  friend  T  Will  it 
viTS  him  to  B«e  you  enter,  and  suspend  your  oi 
•M«  and  pleasure  to  comfort  his  weoknesa,  and 
bear  the  impertinences  of  a  wretch  in  pnin  T  Do 
Ml  Itarlo  lake  coach,  but  be  gone.  Yourmis- 
Inaa  will  bring  sorrow,  and  your  bottle  madness. 
Oo  t«  neither^— Such  virtues  snd  diversions  as 
these  are  mentioned  because  they  occur  to  all  men. 
But  every  man  is  suliicieiilly  convinced,  that  to  ' 
auapend  the  une  of  the  present  mumeiil,  and  re- 1 
aolv*  better  fur  the  fuluro  only,  ia  an  unpardon- 1 
able  folly.  What  I  atlemi>ted  to  consider,  was  the  , 
niachief  of  setting  such  a  value  upon  what  is' 
patt,  aa  lo  think  wt-  have  done  enuUKfa.  Let  a  man 
Lave  Sited  all  the  ul!icc«  of  life  with  the  highest 
djgtiit*  till  yesterday,  and  begin  to  live  oidy  to 
hinMir  to-day,  he  niiiht  expect  he  will,  in  tlie  ef. 
beta  awn  his  reputation,  lie  considered  Hi  the 
man  who  died  yesterday.  The  man  who  distin- 
gaiahea  himsclf'^rnim  tin;  renl,  stands  in  a  press  of 
panda:  those  bcft>re  him  intercept  hie  progreaa; 
and  those  behind  him,  if  he  dues  not  ur^  un, 
wiQ  tiead  him  dowa.  Cosar,  of  whom  it  woa 
■aid  that  he  thought  nothiug  done  while  there  was 
lift  anything  for  nim  to  do,  went  on  in  perform- 
ing iH  greatest  exploits,  without  oMumiu^  to 
Unaalf  a  privilege  of  taking  rest  upon  iho  taun- 
dalitm  of  the  merit  of  his  former  actions.  It  was 
iDer  of  that  gloriiius  captain  to  write  down 


rather  to  keep  his  alhira  in  mathoJ,  and  capabh 
of  ■  clear  review  in  taaethey  should  be  examined 
others,  than  that  he  built  a  renown  ujvm  anj- 
iug  that  was  past.    I  ahall  produce  two  frog- 
Mils  of  his,  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  his  nita 
of  life  to  support  himself  nUher  by  what  heshoald 
perform,  than  what  he  bad  done  already.    In  tba 
tablet  which  he  wore  about  him  the  same  year  In 
which  he  obtained  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  thera 
were  found  these  loose  notea  of  hia  own  conduct. 
It  ia  supposed,  by  the  cinmmalancea  they  alluded 
to,  that  tliey  might  be  set  down  the  evening  of  tka 

ighL  ^ 


Hy  part  ia  now  but  begun,  and  my  ^lory 

sustained  by  the  use  1  make  of  this  vic. 

otherwise  my  loas  will  be  greater  than  that  w 

~  -  .....I  »....•.•: _:ii  .^._  „.  r.n 


Pompey.    Our  personal  reputation  w 

as  we  bear  our  respective  fortunes. 


orfafl 
respective  fortunes.  All  my  pri- 
vaie  enemies  among  the  prisoners  shall  be  apared. 
1  will  forget  tliis,  in  order  to  obtain  such  another 
day.  TrebutiuB  is  ashamed  to  see  me;  1  will  n 
to  his  lent,  and  be  reconciled  in  private.  Qive  all 
the  men  of  honor,  who  lake  part  with  me,  the 
terms  I  offered  before  the  battle.  Let  them  owe 
this  to  Iheir  friend*  who  have  been  long  in  my  ia- 
terests.  Power  is  weakened  by  the  full  use  of  it, 
but  extended  by  moderation.  Osibinius  is  proud, 
and  will  be  servile  in  his  present  fortune :  let  him 
wait.  Send  for  Steitinius ;  ho  is  modest,  and  hia 
virtue  is  worth  gaining.  I  have  cooled  my  heart 
with  reflection,  and  am  fit  to  rejoice  with  the  army 
to-morrow.  He  is  a  popular  general,  who  con  ex- 
pose himself  like  a  private  man  during  a  battle; 
out  he  is  more  popular  who  can  rejoice  out  like  a 
private  man  after  a  victory." 

What  is  particularly  proper  for  the  example  of 
all  who  prel«nd  to  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  ho* 
nor  and  virtue,  is,  that  this  hero  was  more  than 
ordinarily  solicitous  abont  bis  reputation,  when  a 
common  mind  would  have  thought  itself  in  aecn- 
rity,  and  given  itself  a  loose  to  py  and  triumph. 
But  though  this  is  a  very  great  instance  of  hia 
temper,  I  must  confess  I  am  more  taken  with  fall 
reflections  when  he  retired  to  his  closet  in  some 
disturbance  upon  the  repeated  ill  omens  of  Csl- 
phurnis's  dream,  the  night  before  bis  death.  The 
literal  translation  of  that  fragment  shall  coocluda 

"Be  It  so  then.  If  I  am  to  die  to-morrow,  thai 
is  what  1  am  to  do  to-morrow.  It  will  not  be 
then,  becauw  I  am  willing  it  should  be  then;  not 
shall  1  escape  it.  because  I  am  nnwilltng.  It  is 
■-  .1 J — ..__.    i...  -g  niyself  how.  I  shall  die. 


in  the  gods  when 


B  fun 


how  sliail  i  bphold  the  day  after  to-i 

they  arc  from  the  gods,  their  admonil 

prepare  me  to  escape  from  Iheir  decree,  but  to  meet 

!.      I  v„...  i:...,i  .  r..ii of  days  and  of  glory: 


the  BMUiDer  of  that  bIqi 


iirh;  but  i 


fe<i  a  fnlli 
what  is  there  that  Casar  has  not  done  with 
much  honor  on  ancient  heroes  ? — Csssar  hi 
yet  died  t    Ciesor  ia  prepared  to  die." — T. 
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Who.  In  ft  flx*d  multenUe  vUte, 

Kinlii!  «t  the  itouUful  tUe  of  Pate, 

And  worn  Klika  her  fi-lcutUUip  unU  her  haU 

Who  pribon  lean  thmn  fiilrah<wxl  fear. 

Loth  to  pnrchwa  llfs  ao  dear.—STEPXKT. 

I  BATE  more  than  once  had  occnflion  to  mention 
a  noble  saying  of  Seneca  the  philoRopher,  that  a 
rirtuous  person  struggling  witn  misfortunes,  and 
rising  above  them,  is  an  object  on  which  the  gr^'dH 
themselves  mav  look  down  with  delight.  I  Khali 
therefore  set  before  my  reader  a  scene  of  this  kind 
of  distress  iu  private  life,  for  the  speculation  of 
this  day. 

An  eminent  citizen,  who  had  lived  in  good 
fashion  and  credit,  was,  by  a  train  of  accidents, 
and  by  an  unavoidable  perplexity  in  his  affairp, 
reduced  to  a  low  condition.  There  is  a  modesty 
usually  attending  faultless  poverty,  which  made 
him  rather  choose  to  reduce  his  manner  of  living 
to  his  jirt^sent  circumHtauceH,  than  Kolicit  his 
friends  m  order  to  support  the  show  of  an  estate 
when  the  substance  was  gone.  His  wifo.  who  was 
a  woman  of  sonnc  and  virtue,  bchavc>d  herNelf  on 
this  occasion  with  uncommon  decency,  and  never 
appeariHl  so  amiable  in  his  eyiti  as  now.  Instead 
or  upbraiding  him  with  the  ample  fortune  she  had 
brought,  or  tne  many  ga^at  offers  slie  had  refused 
for  his  sake,  she  recloubled  all  the  instances  of 
her  affliction,  while  her  husband  was  continually 

Eourin^  out  his  heart  to  her  in  complaints  that  he 
ad  ruined  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  He 
Bometinios  came  home  at  a  time  when  she  did  not 
expect  him,  and  surprised  her  in  ti'ars,  which  she 
eudcavorrd  to  conceal,  and  always  put  on  an  air 
of  cheerfulness  to  receive  him.  To  lessen  their 
expense,  their  eldest  daughter  (whom  I  shall  call 
Amanda)  was  sent  into  the  country,  to  the  house 
of  an  honest  fanner,  who  had  married  a  servant 
of  tlie  family.  This  young  woman  was  appre- 
hensive of  tne  ruin  which  was  approaching,  and 
had  privately  engaged  a  friend  in  the  neiKhf>or- 
hood  to  ^ive  her  an  account  o(  what  passecf  from 
time  to  tunc  in  her  father's  affairs.  Amanda  was 
in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  l>eauty;  when  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  who  often  called  in  at  the  farm- 
er's house,  as  he  followed  his  country  sports,  fell 
passionately  in  love  with  her.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  generosity,  but,  from  a  loose  eilucation,  had 
contracted  a  hearty  aversion  to  marriage.  He 
therefore  entc>rtained  a  design  upon  Amanda's  vir- 
tue, which  at  present  he  thought  fit  to  keep  private. 
The  innocent  creature,  who  never  suspected  his 
intentions,  was  pleased  with  his  person;  and, 
having  observed  his  growing  passion  for  her, 
hoped  by  so  advantageous  a  match  she  might 
quickly  be  in  a  capacity  of  supporting  her  impo- 
Terished  relations.  Oiie  day,  as  he  called  to  see 
her,  he  found  her  in  tears,  over  a  letter  she  had 
just  received  from  her  friend,  which  gave  an  ac- 
count tliat  her  father  had  lately  hixu  strippMid  of 
everything  by  an  execution.  The  lover,  wno  with 
some  difficulty  found  out  the  CAuse  of  her  grief, 
took  this  occasion  to  make  her  a  proposal.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  Amanda's  confusion  when 
she  found  his  pretensions  were  not  honorable.  She 
was  now  deserted  of  all  her  hopes,  and  had  no 
power  to  spc>ak,  but,  rushing  from  him  in  the  ut- 
most disturlmnce,  locked  herself  up  iu  her  cham- 
ber. He  immediately  diKpatclnxl  a  messenger  to 
her  father  with  the  following  letter: 

"SlK, 

"I  have  heard  of  your  misfortunes,  and  have 
offered  your  daughter,  if  she  will  live  with  me,  to 
■cttle  on  her  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  to 
lay  down  the  sum  for  which  you  are  now  dis- 
tresaed.    I  will  bo  ao  ingenuous  as  t'>  ^'^^^  ""^u  that 


I  do  not  intend  mamage,  but  if  yoD  ara  wiie,  yon 
will  use  your  authority  with  her  not  to  be  too  uce, 
when  she  has  an  opportunitr  of  nmw'ing  yon  ivtd 
your  family,  and  of  making  neraelf  happy. 

"  I  am,"  etc. 

This  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  Amaiida*a 
mother.  She  opened  and  read  it  with  great  sur- 
prise and  concern.  She  did  hot  think  it  proper  to 
explain  herself  to  the  messenger,  but,  desiring 
him  to  call  again  the  next  morning,  she  wrote  to 
her  daughter  as  follows : — 

"  Dearest  Child,  . 


**  Your  father  and  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleftian  who  pretends  love  to  you,  with 
a  proposal  that  insults  our  misfortunes,  and  would 
throw  us  to  a  lower  degree  of  misery  than  any 
thing  which  is  come  upon  us.  How  could  this 
barbarous  man  think  that  the  tenderest  of  parenti 
would  be  tempted  to  supplj  their  wants  by  giving 
up  the  best  of  children  to  infamy  and  ruiii  7  It  is 
a  mean  and  cruel  artifice  to  make  this  proposal  at 
a  time  when  he  thinks  our  necessities  must  com- 
pel  us  to  anything;  but  we  will  not  eat  the  bread 
of  shame;  and  therefore  we  charge  thee  not  to 
think  of  us,  but  to  avoid  the  snare  which  is  laid 
for  thy  virtue.  Beware  of  pitying  us :  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  you  perhaps  have  tx.'cn  told.  All  things 
will  yet  be  well,  and  I  shall  write  my  child  better 
news. 

"I  have  been  interrupted;  I  know  not  howl 
was  moved  to  say  things  would  mend.  As  I  was 
going  on,  I  was  startled  by  the  noise  of  one  that 
knoc-ked  at  the  door,  and  nath  brought  us  an  un- 
expected supply  of  a  debt  which  has  long  been 
owing.  Oil!  I  will  now  tell  thee  all.  It  is  some 
days  I  have  lived  almost  without  support,  having 
conveyed  what  little  money  I  could  raise  to  your 
poor  father.  Thou  wilt  weep  to  think  when  he 
IS,  yet  be  assured  he  will  be  soon  at  liberty.  That 
cruel  letter  would  have  broke  his  heart,  but  I  have 
concealed  it  from  him.  1  have  no  connpanion  at 
present  beside  little  Fanny,  who  stands  watching 
my  looks  as  I  write,  and  is  crying  for  her  sister. 
She  says  she  is  sure  you  are  not  well,  having  dis- 
covered that  my  present  trouble  is  about  you.  But 
do  not  think  I  would  thus  repeat  mj  sorrows  to 
grieve  thee.  No;  it  is  to  entreat  thee  not  to  make 
them  insupportable,  by  adding  what  would  be 
worse  than  all.  Let  us  bear  cheerfully  an  afflic- 
tion which  we  have  not  brought  on  ourselves,  and 
remember  thero  is  a  Power  wlio  can  better  delivfr 
us  out  of  it  than  by  the  loss  of  thy  innocence. 
Heaven  preserve  my  dear  child ! 

"  Thy  affectionate  Mother, 


t<. 


The  messenger,  notwithstanding  lie  promised  io 

deliver  this  letter  to  Amanda,  earned  it  first  U>  hit 

I  master,  who  he  imagined  would  be  glad  to  bavf 

I  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  into  her  hands  him- 

.  self.  His  master  was  impatient  to  know  the  snooets 

!  of  his  proposal,  and  therefore  broke  open  tJie  let- 

I  ter  privately  to  see  the  contents.    He  was  not  s 

I  little  moved  at  so  true  a  picture  of  riituo  in  dif* 

tress;  but  at  the  same  time  was  infinitely  surprited 

to  find  his  offers  rejc*cted.    However,  he  resolvfd 

not  to  suppress  the  letter,  but  carefully  Msled  it 

up  again,  and  carried  it  to  Amanda.    All  his  ea- 

deavors  to  see  her  were  in  vain  till  she  waa  aMBied 

he  brought  a  letter  from  her  mother.    He  would 

not  part  with  it  but  upon  condition  that  she  would 

read  it  without  leaving  the  room.    While  lAe  wai 

Senifling  it,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face  with  the 
eepest  attention.    Her  concern  nve  a  new  aofip 
I  nesB  to  her  beauty,  and,  when  ahelmnt  intotMi 
he  could  no  longer  refrain  from  baariiig  a  pait  is 


THE  8PE0TAT0&. 


htr  Kotrov,  ani  IcUing  her,  that  hu  tuo  hni]  reail 
tliB  li!tt«r.  and  «aa  resolTcd  to  make  TFparatioii 
for  havtiiu  b«vn  llie  occaaiuii  of  it.  Mj-  render 
will  nut  be  diiipUaiicd  to  nee  tjia  HCConil  epialte 
which  he  now  wrote  to  Amaiiila'a  molhar. 


"  I  am  full  of  Nhame,  and  will  iiover  forgive 
injself  if  1  hare  not  jour  pardon  for  what  I  lately 
wrule.  Il  WAX  far  from  mj  intention  lu  add  trou- 
ble to  the  afflicted;  por  could  an/lhing  but  lay 
being  a  Klrangcr  to  you  have  betrayed  me  into  a 
fault,  for  wliicii.  it  I  lire,  I  bliall  endeaTor  lu  uiuki; 
yuu  HDii'iid<i  ana  eon.  You  cannut  bu  miLappy 
while  Amanda  ia  jour  d.iu^hlor;  nor  aiiall  be,  if 
•njLhing  cau  prevent  it  which  is  iu  die  p-jivcr  uf, 

"  Yonr  most  obedient,  humble  Servant. 


ii  up  to  towu  hiiuself  to  coiunli'le  the  i^ 
:t  he  had  now  resolvt^l  on.  ]fyhi«  frieiic 


No. 376]    MONDAY.  MAT.  16,  1712. 
P>TDiH  «  PjHugone. 

Fna  ili>  PjtlBgDnaB  pnOKk. 
"Kb.  SrECTAToa, 

"I  HAVK  observed  that  the  ofBcer  you  some  lJm>! 
tp>  appointed  as  inspector  of  sif^nit,  has  not  duuu 
bis  duty  do  well  aa  to  give  you  an  account  of  viry 
many  atrange  orcurreiicea  in  the  public  blritUi, 
which  are  worthy  of.  but  hare  escaped,  your  uu- 
tioe.  Among  all  the  Dddnesges  whicb  I  havo  eri^r 
netwilh,  that  which  I  uni  now  telling  y<ui  |;nvi' 
me  Tsoat  delight.  Tou  luuitt  have  observed  that 
all  the  cricH  in  the  street  attract  the  attention,  of 
the  pasaeiigera,  aud  of  the  inhabitant!  in  thu 
•everal  parta.  by  sonielhiiig  very  panicuinr  in 
(heir  lone  itHelf,  in  tho  dwellini;  upon  a  nolt'.  or 
•1m  mahini.'  Ihemsi^lvua  wholly  uninlelligi  bk'  by  u 
•crram.  The  person  I  atu  au  delighted  «itU  ba)). 
nothing  to  sell,  but  very  gravely  receiveH  ihtt 
bounty  of  tlic  people,  for  no  other  meiit  but  ibc 
homage  they  pay  to  his  miiiner  of  signifying  t« 
tbem  that  he  wants  a  subaidy.  Vou  must  t.iirc 
have  beard  Kpcah  of  an  old  man  wliv  wsJItii  about 
tbv  cilv.  and  that  part  uf  the  snburlin  which  lies 
beyond  the  Tower,  iK^rforming  the  office  of  a  dav- 
watchman,  follciwvU  by  a  giiusu,  wliich  bears  tlie 
bob  of  his  ditly,  and  confirms  what  he  sn%-H  n'illi 
•  ■Quack,  quack.'  1  ^ave  little  lived  to  DJl'  !•,.■«■ 
tioD  of  this  kiiowti  circuniNlanci'  till,  beiiij;  lU,- 
other  day  in  Ihusi-  quarterii.  1  inl— ^'d  by  h  dicri - 
pid  old  fellow,  with  apole  in  his  hand,  wliu  jusi 

then  was  bawling  ont, '  Half  an  hour  aji-r   

o'elockl'  and  inituediali-ly  a  dirty  goose  b-liinil 
madr  her  reaponiie, '  (Jiiack,  quack.'  I  cnuM  iwt 
forbear  attendiiig  ihin  grave  proceaHion  fur  ili.' 
hoKth  of  half  a  street,  with  no  sniall  aniaitDioul 
ts  nod  the  whole  place  so  familiarly  BcquaLDted 
vilb  ■  melanchulj  midnight  voice  at  coou-day. 
Bwing  tham  tho  hour,  and  eihoiting  them    '  '' 

wpaitura  of  time,  witli  a  bounce  at  Ihck 

Vhilcl  waa  full  of  this  novelty,  I  WCDt  into 


velihood  of  these  two  animala    is    purchased 
'  by  the  good  parta  of  the  goose  than  of  tha 


rallier  by  the  good  p:    .  „ 

If  it  seems  the  peripatetic  who  walked 
before  her  wai  a  watchman  in  that  neighborhood; 
and  the  gooso  of  herself,  by  freqaetitly  hearing 
this  tone,  out  of  her  natural  vigilance,  not  only 
ibserved,  but  answered  it  very  regularly  from 
imc  to  time.  The  watchman  was  so  affected  with 
t,  that  he  bouglit  her,  and  liu  taken  bcr  iu  part- 
ner, oidy  altering  their  hours  of  duty  from  night 
to  day.  The  town  has  come  into  it,  and  they  liva 
very  comfortably.  This  is  the  matter  of  fact. 
Now  1  desire  you.  who  are  a  profound  philoso- 
pher, to  couaidiT  this  alliance  of  instinct  and  rea> 
sun.  Your  speculation  may  turn  very  naturally 
upon  the  force  tlie  auperior  part  of  mankind  may 

•- ' -'■  ■  -'  — rii  ai,  like  Ibis  watch- 

Lie  standaril  of  geeae, 
you  may  add  to  iJiia  practical  observation, 
.  in  all  ages  and  limea,  the  world  has  been 
carried  away  by  odd  imaccuuntable  things,  which 
one  would  think  would  pass  upon  no  creature 
which  had  reason:  and  under  the  aytnbol  of  this 
gwse,  TiHi  may  enter  into  the  manner  and  methud 


have  upon 


ise,  yiHi  n   _,    .    . 

leadinK  creatures  with  their  eyes  open  through 
thick  and  thin,  fur  they  know  not  what,  they 
know  not  why. 

"  All  which  il  humbly  submitted  In  your  speC' 
lalorial  wisdom  by,  "  Sir, 

■■  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"MlCIIAKL   QANniB." 

Ma.  BraciATOK, 

"  I  have  for  aaveral  years  had  under  my  care  tha 
government  and  educatioti  of  young  ladles,  which 
trust  I  have  endeavored  U>  discharge  witli  due  ra- 
gard  to  their  several  capacities  and  fortunes.  I 
have  left  nothing  undone  to  imprint  in  every  one 
of  them  a  humble  courteous  mind,  accompanied 
with  a  graceful  becoming  mirn,  and  have  made 
them  pretty  much  acquainted  with  the  household 
part  of  family  affairs;  but  still  I  find  there  is 
Hometliiug  very  much  wanting  in  the  air  of  my  la- 
dies, ditferent  from  what  I  have  observed  in  thosa 
who  arc  esteemed  your  fiue-bred  women.  Now, 
Sir,  I  must  own  to  you.  1  never  suffered  my  girla 
to  learn  (o  daucc:  but  aince  1  have  read  your  dis- 
course of  dancing,  where  you  have  described  the 
beauty  and  spirit  there  is  in  regular  motion,  1  own 
myself  your  convert,  and  rcauUe  fur  the  future  to 
give  ray  young  ladies  that  accomplish  men  t.  But 
upon  iiu parting  my  design  to  their  parents,  I  have 


make  use  of  the  master  ih^  recommended,  tbey 
would  take  away  their  children.  Tlicre  waa 
Coluucl  Jumper's  lady,  a  colonel  of  the  train- 
hands,  that  boa  a  m-ut  interest  in  her  parish;  aha 
recommends  Mr.  Trot  for  the  jirfttiest  master  in 
liiwn;  that  no  man  leaches  a  jig  liko  him,  that 
■he  has  aeeu  him  rise  six  or  seven  capers  tngelher 
with  ttiH  greatest  ease  imaginable;  and  that  his 
scholars  twist  themselves  mure  ways  than  the 
scholars  of  any  maxler  in  town;  beside,  there  ia 
Madam  Piiin.an  alderman's  lady,  n.-commcudB  a 
iiiastir  of  their  own  name,  but  she  declares  lie  ia 
nut  uf  their  family,  yet  a  very  eillaordiuarf  man 
in  his  WBv;  for,  beside  a  veiy  soft  air  he  has  ia 
dancing,  he  gives  them  a  particular  behavior  at 
a  tea-tU)le,  and  in  presenting  their  snuff-boij 
teachet  to  twirl,  slip,  or  llirt  a  fan,  and  how  to 
place  patches  to  the  beat  advantage,  either  for  fat 
or  leau,  long  or  oval  faces;  for  my  lady  says  there 
ia  more  in  these  thiusa  than  the  world  imagiDsa. 
But  1  must  confess,  the  msiur  mrt  of  those  1  an 
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concerned  with  leare  it  to  roe.    I  desire,  therefore, ! 
according  to  the  inclosed  direction,  you  would 
■end  your  correspondent  who  has  written  to  you  ; 
}u  tliat  subject  to  my  house.    If  proper  applica- 
tion this  way  can  aire  innocence  new  charms,  and  i 
make  virtue  legiDle  in  the  countenance,  I  shall ; 
spare  no  charge  to  make  my  scholars,  in  their  very  j 
features  and  limbs,  bear  witness  how  careful  I 
hftTe  been  in  the  other  parts  of  their  education. 

"I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

T.  "  Racham.  Watchful." 


No.  377.]    TUESDAY,  MAY  13, 171-J. 

QuU  qQiaquf  vitet,  nonquam  hmoinl  mtia 

Oftutum  est  in  hons. 

UoB.2  0d.,zlU,18. 

What  each  fhould  fly,  b  aeldom  known; 
We  unproridad,  are  undone.— Crcmh. 

Lots  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still  pro- 
duces, among  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous,  a 
thousand  imaginary  distresses  and  poetical  com- 
plaints. It  makes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroondates, 
and  converts  a  brutal  rustic  into  a  scntle  swain. 
The  most  ordinary  plebeian  or  mechanic  in  love 
bleeds  and  pines  away  with  a  certain  elegance  and 
tenderness  of  sentiments  which  this  passion  na- 
turally inspires. 

These  inward  laneuishings  of  a  mind  infected 
with  this  softness  have  given  birth  to  a  phrase 
which  is  made  use  of  by  all  the  melting  tribe, 
from  the  hiffbest  to  the  lowest — ^I  mean  that  of 
"  dying  for  love." 

Romances,  which  owe  their  verv  being  to  this 

Sassion,  are  full  of  these  metapnorical  deaths, 
[eroes  and  heroines,  knic^hts,  'squires,  and  dam- 
sels, are  all  of  them  in  a  oyiu^  condition.  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  mortality  in  our  modem  tra- 
gedies, where  every  one  gasps,  faints,  bleeds,  and 
dies.  Many  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the  execu- 
tion which  18  done  by  this  passion,  represent  the 
&ir  sex  as  basilisks,  tliat  destroy  with  their  eyes; 
but  I  think  Mr.  Cowley  has,  with  great  justness 
of  thought,  compared  a  beautiful  woman  to  a  por- 
cupine, that  sends  an  arrow  from  every  part 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  no  way  so  ef- 
fectual for  the  cure  of  this  general  infirmity,  as  a 
man's  reflecting  upon  the  motives  that  produce  it. 
When  the  passion  proceeds  from  the  sense  of  any 
virtue  or  perfection  in  the  person  beloved,  I  would 
hr  no  means  discourage  it;  but  if  a  man  considers 
that  slU.  his  heavy  complaints  of  wounds  and 
dttiths  rise  from  some  little  afi&ictations  of  coquet- 
ry, which  are  improved  into  charms  by  his  own 
fond  imagination,  the  very  laying  before  himself 
the  cause  of  his  distemper  may  to  sufficient  to  ef- 
fect the  cure  of  it 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over  the 
•everal  bundles  of  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  dyin^  people,  and  composed  out  of  them  the 
following  Dill  of  mortality,  which  1  shall  lay  be- 
fore my  reader  without  any  further  preface,  as 
hoping  that  it  may  be  useful  to  him  in  aiscovering 
those  Several  places  where  there  is  most  danger, 
and  those  fatal  arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  de- 
-stroy  the  heedless  and  unwary: — 

Lysander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the  third 
of  September. 

Thyr&is,  shot  from  a  casement  in  Piccadilly. 

T.  8.  wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stocking,  as 
she  was  stepping  out  of  a  coach. 

Will  Simple,  smitten  at  the  opera  by  the  glance 
of  an  eye  that  was  aimed  at  one  who  stood  by 
him. 


Tho.  Vainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  ball. 

Tim.  Tattle,  kindled  by  the  tap  of  a  fen  on  his 
left  shoulder  by  Coquetilla,  as  he  was  talking 
carelessly  with  her  in  a  bow-window. 

Sir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  the  playhouse  in 
Drury-lanc  by  a  frown. 

Pliilandcr,  mortally  wounded  by  Cleora,  as  she 
was  adjusting  her  tucker. 

Ralph  Qapley,  Esq.,  hit  bj  a  random-shot  at 
the  ring. 

F.  R.  caught  his  death  upon  the  water,  April 
the  1st 

W.  W.  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  that  was 
playing  with  the  glove  off  upon  the  side  of  tha 
front  box  in  Dniry-lane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crasy,  Bart,  hurt  by  the  brush 
of  a  whalebone  petticoat. 

Sylvius,  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fen  at  St 
James's  church. 

Damon,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a  diamond 
necklace. 

Thomas  Trusty,  Francis  Goosequill,  William 
Meanwell,  Edward  Callow,  Esqrs.,  standing  in  a 
row,  ffill  all  four  at  Uie  same  time,  by  an  ogle  of 
the  Widow  Trapland. 

Tom  Rattle,  chancins  to  tread  upon  a  lady's 
tail  as  he  came  out  of  tiie  playhouse,  she  tornied 
full  upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  tlie  spot 

Dice  Tastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the 
queen's  box  in  the  third  act  of  the  Trip  to  the  Ju- 
bilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in  his  walks 
to  Islington,  by  Mrs.  Susannah  Cross-stitch,  as 
she  was  clambering  over  a  stile. 

R.  F.  T.  W.  S.  I.  M.  P.,  etc.,  put  to  death  in  the 
last  birthday  massacre. 

Roger  Blmko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-first  year 
of  his  ase  by  a  white-wash. 

Musidorus,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew  out  of  a 
diniple,  in  Belinda's  left  cheek. 

Ned  Courtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  hor  glove 
(which  she  had  dropped  on  purpose),  she  received 
it,  and  took  away  his  life  with  a  cou riser. 

John  GK)sselin,  having  received  &  aught  hurt 
from  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  as  he  was  making  his  si- 
cape,  was  dispatched  by  a  smile. 

Strephon,  Killed  by  Clarinda  as  she  looked 
down  into  the  pit. 

Charles  Careless,  shot  flying  by  a  |^rl  of  fifteen, 
who  unexpectedly  popped  her  head  upon  him  out 
of  a  coach. 

Josiah  Wither,  aged  threescore  and  three.  Best 
to  his  long  home  by  Elisabeth  Jetwell,  spinster. 

Jack  Freelove,  murdered  by  Melissa  in  her  hair. 

William  Wiseacre,  Qent.,  drowned  in  a  flood  of 
tears  by  Moll  Common. 

John  Pleadwell,  Esq.,  of  the  middle  Temple, 
barrister-at-law,  assassinated  in  his  chsmbtn  the 
sixth  inst.  by  Kitty  Sly,  who  pretended  to  oodm 
to  him  for  his  advice.— I. 
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Aggrodere,  0  magnotl  adorit  Jjftm  tempoe,  hoooNS. 

ViBO.,  ficL  tSf  4L 

Mature  in  years,  to  ready  hcmon  move.— ^Dstms. 

I  WILL  make  no  apology  for  entertaining  ^ 
reader  with  the  following  poem,  which  is  wnttis 
by  a  great  genius,  a  friend  of  mine*  in  the  eooa- 
try,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  employ  his  wit  is  tbi 
praise  of  his  Maker. 

•  Fopa.   8aeNo.iML 
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CompoMdofwrersIpwuget  of  laaiali  the  prophet. 

WriUm  in  UmilaUm  <^  rirgfft  iUUs. 


lofuti 


bB.  xL  4.  Fnm  JinWi  mt  bchuM  >  hnuH-h  trtw. 

WhoH  uc»l  liHTETVlUi  (McimiKt  flllii  Uh  iklM ; 

Th'  iilhanil  Spirit  d'it  IU  Inutt  ilull  Don, 

AbI  an  IW  Io|>  ilewnKln  liii  mjMr.  Don. 
dr.  t.         Va  linnna)  rinn  hli-b  tiM  dairi  McUr  pmir, 

And  In  nft  rilivca  (hrd  tbi  klnlljr  Aowtrl 
aiT.  t.       Tba  (kk  mnd  OHk  tlw  haallDiE  plut  •»"  aid. 


fUHNUun- 


iL  B,  t.      nut  T  >  rikl  iDk*  OiB  lowlj  cinml  rbnn  i 
trafalr:  a,mii]t  >  God.  4  Ood  4pMn : 

nia  rnrkB  pniclilDi  lb*  (pr'^^iE  DoH/. 

eiak  itavn,  jrs  bmhidIijiu;  wiiI  n  nlla)^  rtnl 
With  tnilK  ilaclln'd.  }*  mUn,  homige  piy : 
lUi  ■mnnlli.  yr  nak«!  n  ruild  Rindii,  eI>*  ■tbtI 
«■•  t'tTinn  rmiMi  I  ht  ■ncbiBl  banlri  ftrntouT 
sM.ll.      llcwMiii.f«dair:Hul*UT>blh>il,liabal<ll 
■UT.I,a,IlalVnnUikkll]iuiiiluiUparmth>  tliiidnT. 
And  mi  Ihr  »l4)iLi«n  pf  s-bfell  pmir  thv  lUv. 
lb  He  Ih'  oMnnnl  tnllu  of  rnDnil  ifadl  clmr, 
And  Ul  nto  murte  shann  Ih'  unfuMlnii  «r; 


Aji  thi>  gAfbL  ithephntl  tondii  bL«  tlrMfj  r*7v 

Silnj-  litnert  Uwm,  uil  Irt  nlprbt  ft<*tK 
t  IciBlrt  [Amb  be  Ttiam  In  hbi  umi. 
IVvdnfroiD  bill  luibd.  and  InbLi  bafvjm  m 


Vet  tckl*  >llk  d 

BiH  awlaw  lumi 

liv.  31,  tS-tiieu  tt&lnrp'  Khal 
CIhII  anbili  whU 


Ami  F(Ht>  aiBU>t  Ilia  Udntj  vlUlii  tn  b.-u 
Knr  Uk  <>r  wuir  BiiniDrtBit  In  bb  «ur ; 
Vb  iflM  Kirlii.  tlla  ili*«nn>  late  ahml'!'. 
The  ;(niB  ivwl  tramldaa,  uil  the  bulniiUi  nr. 
■a  M.aBl  n«dte  MDly  valk'Ti.  nn«  MtiikiV  >l(li  Ibi 
It.  U.     The  ri^  it  and  ahapvlj  f.ii  udorn! 


barb'roua  nallani  t\  th;  (iU>  attAd,  Ib.  Ix.  1, 

Ik  In  th;  llfEhl,  and  In  tfar  tanpla  bandl 

tb;  bright  allani  tbrmg'd  wUh  pnctata  klnii, 

I  taaap'd  vlUi  pnidiiEU  tl  gabwaa  qnlBCi.  Is  C 

Vor  Ihae  Uuna'a  nler  Amati  blow, 

Apd  Kiedi  «f  sold  In  OfW*  BOBBtaliu  (low. 

Bee  b*»^  lla  ipHkUni  poital*  irlda  dhpl<7> 

'-'  *-^-'-  — '^  lhB*m  aioedof  4»! 

Die  luB  iIbU  gild  th>  mam,  Ii  U^M 

Nor  eraDlng  l>nt]iia  ffll  her  Slrer  born. 

Bat  lout,  ribnlT'd  In  thy  lupertor  rmTi, 

Jaw  thr  conrtit  the  Uaai  Uniuu  ihall  ihkne 

RaTtal'd,  and  Ool'i  eternal  dar  be  thlael 

"- lhallwvita,th>tkl^nimakDderar,  ILa.i^ 

But  fli'd  Ilk  word,  Hti  niLnc  power  tanulol: 
—IT  realm  tOrtrer  IwU,  Ihj  own  Uaadah  nl(iu. 


Ho.  3T9.1    THUBSDAT,  UAT  15, 1T13. 


I  HiTx  oflen  vandered  U  that  iU-nitured  pool- 
tion  which  bis  aontctinie)!  been  majnlaiiied  in  the 
Kbodls,  and  is  comprised  in  an  old  Latin  verM, 
namely,  that  "  A  man's  kaoTledM  ia  vorth 
nothing  if  he  eomnninieates  vhaC  Tie  knows  to 
-ny  oae  beside."  Thera  ia  certainlj  no  mora  sen- 
ible  pleasure  to  a  good-uaturcd  iDsn.  than  if  b« 
an  by  anj  means  Ratify  or  inform  the  miod  of 
nolher.  I  might  add,  that  this  virtue  naturally 
arriea  its  owu  retcard  alons  vith  it,  since  it  is 
ImoBt  impassible  it  should  be  exercised  wiUioot 
_iie  improvemtnt  of  tlm  person  who  practices  it 
The  readiDg  of  books,  and  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life.  Are  continually  furnishing  us  with  raatler 
for  thought  and  reflection.  It  is  extremely  na- 
tural for  us  to  desire  to  see  sucb  of  our  thought! 
put  in  the  dress  of  vrords.  irithout  vhicli.  indeed, 
nu  scarce  have  a  clear  and  diHtiiict  idea  of 
ourselves.  When  tbvy  are  thus  rlothed  in 
expressions,  nothing  so  truly  shoivs  us  whether 
tbey  arc  just  or  false,  as  those  etfc'Cta  which  they 
produce  in  the  minds  of  othei's. 

I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself,  that,  in  the  course  of 
these  my  speculatiuiis,  1  have  treated  of  seTeral 
saUjectii,  and  laid  down  many  such^iiles  fur  ths 
conduct  of  a  man's  life,  which  my  readers  vera 
either  wholly  ignorant  of  before,  or  vliich  at  leaat 


7  banda  the  Wpir  l«Bd : 
^BJ^U  lirk  thn  bllicrlm'jf  1^ 


ittft  IbT  lowerj  bead,  and  lift  Ihf  enal 

h.4  BaesloBfrscaihy  iDHlDiuoarti^on 

■m  f  stura  Kaia  and  daorhUra  eat  nnba 


iDd  polDlLeff  ai 
lljtht.  Imorilal  Salem,  riwi 


V 

upon  as  BO  many  sc 

--fc«iiductoftri.mi 

have  made  publi 


ith  thctu,  looked 
they  have  found  out  for 
8,  but  were  resolved  never 


^tived  seve 


.is  opinion  f 
■K,wf,eri-in  I 


0  Uw 


embraces  of  the  vi 
my  correapondiinls  plira«',s  it,  acnminnn  Btmnipet. 
1  am  charged  by  anotlitr  with  laying  open  the  ar- 
cana or  Bccn^ts  of  prudunee  to  the  t-yea  of  every 

The  narrow  spirit  which  appears  in  the  lettera 
of  these  my  corruspmiduiiU  is  Ihe  Ifs  surprising, 
OH  it  has  sliown  it^t-lf  in  all  ujes  :  [here  is  stiU ex- 
tant an  epistle  written  by  Aluiaridi-r  Uie  (Ireat  to 
histulur  Aristotle,  upon  that  philuwipber's  pub- 
lishing some  part  of  his  writings;  in  which  tin 


ig  which  he 
n  private  lec- 

_ her  excel  tiM 

rest  of  mankind  fri  knowledge  than  in  power. 

Louisa  de  Padilla,  a  lady  of  freat  learning,  and 
oountem  of  Arauda,  was  in  like  manner  anm 
vith  Uie  famous  Giatiao.apoDhia  publishing  hi* 


all  thcworfd  those  secrets 
had  before  communicated  to  hi 
lures;  concluding,  th 


TBK  8FSCTAT0B 


trntite  of  t)i«  Iliaerato,  wberain  ilia  &neied  that 
ks  had  laid  open  thoae  mazimi  to  comman  Teaden 
which  ought  only  to  hara  U«a  reaerTcd  far  the 
knnirtcdge  of  the  great. 

Theac  objections  are  thought  by  inanj  of  so 
roue))  weiglit,  Uiat  thej  often  defend  the  abova- 
menlioned  aulhon  by  affinniiig  they  have  affected 
Buch  an  uhscurity  in  their  style  and  manner  of 
writing,  that,  though  every  one  mar  read  their 
worka,  ihere  will  be  but  very  lew  wLo  can  com- 
prehend their  meaning. 

Pereiua,  the  Latin  Ratiriat,  affiN;(ed  obscurity 
Ibr  another  reason ;  with  which,  howerer,  Ur. 
Oowley  is  so  offended,  that,  writing  u>  one  uf  hii 
friends,  "  You,"  says  he,  "  tell  ma,  that  jou  do 
not  know  nhelher  Pcnius  be  a  good  poet  or  no, 
because  you  caiiiiut  uudiTHtaiid  him  ;  for  whicli 
utoii  I  ailirta  that  lie  is  nol  so." 
ercr,  this  art  of  writing  unintelligibly  has 


any  tnan's  entering,  DatnrallypnMlucnl  that  wkich 
hail  happened." 

Riisicrusins,  sav  hii  dUciplea,  nade  us«  of  this 
method  to  show  the  world  ihat  he  had  re-invented 
the  STcr-burning  lamps  of  the  ancieiilii,  ihuu^ 
he  was  resolved  no  one  bhoiild  reap  any  adran- 
loge  fiuni  the  diseorery. — X. 


No.  390.]    FRinxT,  MAT16,  1712. 

RlnlHn  puhatur  bttt. 

Unii,  An.  Am.,  n.  Ut. 
Villi  jxtliDn  hax  a  rtnl  In  tbr  Ioti. 
t,  Thursday,  Hay  6,  1713, 


•%r. 


inclination  . 

Ilie  reputation  many  have  acquired  by  concealing 
their  meaning  under  obsrnre  tcrnig  and  phra.«h, 
resolve,  that  they  may  bo  still  more  abstruse, 
to  write  without  any  meaning  at  all.  This  art, 
u  it  is  at  present  pmcticed  by  many  uniinetit 
authors,  eonitiit*  in  tbrowiiig  so  many  words  at  a 
Tenture  into  different  periods,  and  leaving  the 
earious  reader  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  them. 

The  Egyptians,  who  made  use  of  hieroglyphics 
to  signih'  several  thiugs,  expressed  a  man  wlio 
confined  his  knowledge  snd  discoveries  altogether 
within  himself  by  the  iiguri'  of  a  dark  lantern 
dosed  on  aU  sides ;  whicti,  titoiigb  it  was  illu- 
minated within,  afforded  nn  manner  of  light  or 
•drantat:^  to  such  as  stood  by  it.  For  my  own 
part,  as  1  shall  from  time  to  lime  communicate  to 
the  public  whatever  discoveries  I  happen  to  make, 
I  ihould  much  rather  be  compared  to  an  ordinary 
lamp,  vliieh  consumes  and  wastes  itself  for  the 


RosicrasiuB's  sepulcher.  I  suppose  I  need  not  in- 
form my  readers,  that  this  msu  was  the  fuundi'r 
of  the  Kosicrucian  sect,  and  that  hia  diNcipka 
still  pretend  to  new  discoveries,  which  they  ore 
never  to  com  muni  cute  lo  the  rest  of  mankind.* 

"  A  cerlaiiTperson  having  occasion  tu  dig  some- 
'Vhat  deep  in  the  ground,  where  this  philosopher 
.lay  interred,  met  with  a  small  door,  having  a  wnll 
on  each  side  of  it.  His  curiosity,  and  the  hopes 
.of  finding  some  hidden  treasnra,  soon  prompted 
.liim  to  force  open  the  door.  He  was  immediately 
•arprised  by  s  sudden  blaie  of  light,  and  discov- 
<aredavery  rairvaulL  At  the  upper  end  of  it  was 
:■  itatuo  of  a  man  in  armor,  sitting  by  s  table,  and 
leaning  on  his  left  arm.  He  held  a  truncheon  in 
his  ri^t  hand,  and  had  a  lamp  burning  before 
'bim.  The  man  had  no  sooner  set  one  foot  within 
Ae  vault  than  the  statue  erected  itself  from  its 
leaning  posture,  stood  Inlt  upright,  and  upon  the 
fellow^  advancing  another  step,  lifted  up  the 
trnneheoii  in  his  nght  hand.  The  man  still  ven- 
'ttired  a  third  step,  when  the  statue,  with  s  furious 
blow,  broke  the  lamp  into  a  thousand  piuo^s,  and 
left  hia  guest  in  a  sudden  darkness, 

"  Upon  Uie  report  of  this  aiiveiiture,  the  counti 
psople  Boon  came  with  lights  l«  the  sepulcbi 
and  discovered  that  the  statue,  which  was  maue 
'Of  brass,  was  nothing  more  than  a  piuce  of  clock- 
work ;  that  the  flour  of  the  vault  was  all  loose, 
■lid  underlaid  with  several  springs,  which  upon 


;ou  giv 


the  preUy  mI- 


r  pa- 


myself  tu  yon  in  this  ab- 
rupt manner,  ana  lo  nesire  your  opinion  of  what 
in  tbis  a;(e  n  woman  may  call  a  lover.  I  buve 
lately  had  a  gentleman  that  I  thought  made 
pretensions  to  me,  insomuch  tlint  most  of  my 
friends  took  notice  of  it,  and  thoiiglit  we  were 
really  mBrried,  I  did  not  tJifae  much  pains  la 
undeceive  them,  and  especially  a  young-  geutte- 
woman  of  my  paiticular  aequuinlaucc,  who  was 
then  in  the  countiy.  She  coming  to  luwn.  and 
seeing  our  intimacy  so  great,  gacc  herself  the 
liberty  of  taking  me  to  tsMt  concerning  it.  I  in- 
genunusly  told  her  we  were  not  married,  but  I 
did  not  know  what  might  be  the  event.  She 
soon  got  acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  and  wai 
pleaseil  to  tskc  upon  her  to  examine  him  about  it. 
Mow,  whether  a  new  face  had  made  a  greatar  eon- 
quest  than  the  old  I  n-ill  leave  yon  to  JL'dge.  1 
am  informed  that  he  utterly  denied  all  pretonsion* 
to  coutiship,  but  withal  professed  a  sincere  friend- 
ship fur  nie  ;  but,  whi^thur  marringes  are  proposed 
by  way  of  friendship  or  not,  is  what  I  desire  to 
know,  and  what  I  may  really  call  a  lover  T  Tbeta 
ere  BO  many  who  talk  in  a  laiigu^^  fit  only  for  that 
character,  and  yet  guard  themselves  against  speak- 
Inj^  in  din-ct  terms  to  the  point,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible lo  distinguish  beiwecn  courtship  and  run- 
vcrsatioii.  J  hope  you  will  do  mo  justice  both 
upon  iiiy  lover  and  niy  friend,  if  they  provoke  toe 
further.  In  the  meantime,  I  carry  it  with  w 
equal  a  behavior,  that  tlie  nyniph  and  the  awaia 
too  are  mighlily  at  a  loss :  eacti  believes  I,  who 
know  them  both  well,  think  myself  revenged  iu 
their  love  to  one  another,  which  creates  an  ine- 
concilable  jealousy.  If  all  cornea  right  again, 
you  shall  hear  further  from, 

"  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  Hr,  SwcTirom,  April  38.  1719. 

"  Your  observations  on  person*  that  have  be- 
haved tliemselves  irreverently  at  church.  !  douU 
not,  have  had  a  good  effect  on  some  that  have 
read  them :  but  there  is  another  fault  which  bai 
hitherto  escaped  your  notice,  1  mean  of  such  per- 
sons as  are  there  very  lealous  and  punctuil  lo 
perform  an  ejaculation  that  is  only  preparabnj  lo 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  yet  neglect  to  jois 
in  the  service  itself.  There  is  an  instancvof  this 
in  a  friend  of  Will  Honeycomb's,  who  aita  oppo- 
site to  me.  He  seldom  comes  in  till  tha  prajin 
are  about  half  over ;  and  when  he  baa  entend 
hia  seat  (instead  of  joining  with  the  congien- 
tion)  ho  devoutly  holds  hishat  bcfolv  his  face  nc 
three  or  four  moments,  then  bows  to  all  his  *c- 
^aainlsnee,  siU  down,  takes  a  pinch  of  anoff  [if 
It  ba  the  erening  MtriM  pvlu|a  take*  >  nap} 


THS  SFIOTATOR. 


■ad  •p«n4(  the  ramuning  tii — ... 

cungregatioD.  Nov,  Sir,  what  I  vould  del 
that  juu  vould  ani(iiad*ert  a  littta  on  (liU  gentle- 
mui^  practice.  In  my  opinion,  Ihii  nnUem&n'i 
deToUua,  cap  in  hand,  u  onty  a  compjiaiice  to  the 
custom  of  the  place,  and  goes  do  further  than  a 
litlU  ecclcfliaatical  good  breeding.  If  ^ou  trill 
not  pretend  to  tell  uh  the  mntivei  that  bring  Rucb 
triflera  to  eolemn  aaiembliea,  jet  let  ma  dealre 
that  jou  will  give  thii  letter  a  place  in  jour  pa- 
per, aud  shall  remain, 

"  Sir,  your  obliged,  hamUa  Serrant, 

"J.  S."» 

"  H>.  SracTinm,  Hay  (he  5Ui. 

"  The  couTnrwitioi]  at  a  club,  ot  which  I  am  a 
member,  last  night,  Tailing  upon  vanity  and  the 
desire  of  being  admired,  put  ine  in  mind  of 
tvlaliiig  huir  agreeably  I  was  entertained  at  my 
own  dour  last  ThuriHlay,  by  a  clean  fresh-colored 
girl,  under  the  must  elegant  and  the  best  furnished 
milk  pail  I  had  ever  nbserred.  I  vas  ^lad  uf 
Buch  mu  upportunity  of  Keing  the  behavior  of  a 
coquette  in  low  life,  and  how  she  received  the 
eittaurdinarj'  notice  (hat  was  taken  of  her; 
which  I  found  had  oSocted  every  muacle  of  her 
face  in  the  same  manner  aa  it  dues  the  features  of 
a  firat-rato  toast  at  a  play  or  in  an  usembly. 
This  hint  of  mine  made  the  discourse  turn  upon 
the  aense  of  pleasure  ;  which  ended  in  a  general 
resolution,  that  iho  milkmaid  enjoja  her  ranity 
a*  eiqiii»iletr  as  the  woman  of  •]u*lity.  I  think 
it  would  not  be  at  '  .  -    .  - 

tmine  tliis  frailty, 
life  ;  which  is  recomiDcndi 
of  obliginif  maiij  of  your  readers  ;  among  the 


•S«,  May  13,  1712. 

"Comins  lant  veek  into  a  cofTechouse  not  far 
tittm  the  Exchange,  with  my  basket  under  my 
arin, «  Jew  of  con  hi  durable  note,  as  I  am  informed, 
takes  half  a  down  orangci  of  me,  and  at  the 
name  time  slides  a  guinea  into  my  baud  ;  I  made 
him  a  courtsey,  and  went  raj  way.  He  followed 
me,  and  firidiuc  1  was  going  about  my  business. 
he  cuae  uii  with  me,  and  told  me  plaioly  tliat  he 
gut  me  the  ifuinra  with  no  other  intent  but  to 
purchase  my  person  fur  an  hour.  '  Did  you  so, 
bit,'  says  I ;  'yon  gave  it  mo  then  to  make  me 
wicked  ;  I  will  krep  it  to  make  me  honesL  How- 
ever, not  to  be  in  the  least  ungrateful,  I  promise 
yon  I  will  lay  it  out  in  a  couple  of  rings,  aud 
weltr  tliem  fur  your  sake.'  I  am  so  Just,  tjir,  be- 
tide, aa  to  give  eveiybody  that  asks  how  I  came 
by  my  ring  this  account  of  my  benefacttir  :  but  to 
Hve  me  the  trouble  of  telling  my  tale  over  and 
aver  again,  I  humbly  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  tell 
it  once  for  all.  and  you  will  extremely  oblige, 
"  Vour  humble  Servant, 

"  Betty  Lauo!i." 
"  Sin,  St.  Bride's,  Hay  IS,  1712. 

"  'Tia  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  me.  and  I  dare 
My  will  be  iin  lesx  Hatisfactoiy  to  you,  that  I  liave 
an  oppurtunity  of  informing  you,  that  the  gmtle- 
Ben  Mid  others  of  tlie  parish  of  St.  Bride's  have 
niaed  n  charity-school  of  ftllr  girls,  as  before  of 
fifty  boys.  You  were  so  kind  to  recommend  the 
boya  t«  thn  charitable  world ;  and  the  other  hi 
hq»  you  will  da  tliem  the  same  favor  in  Fri''"'* 


of  St.  Bride's.    Bir,  the  mention  of  this      .  . 
■Ibly  be  serviceable  to  the  children ;  and  sura  oa 
one  will  omit  a  good  action  attended  with  no  h 


Bo.  381.]     SA.TTJRDAT,  HAT  17,  ITIS. 


«t  dclHtal  iUb, 
tvna  mt  Dvdsntwth  tb*  wslfht; 
Kor  fiCubn  iuriV  ilft  Uda, 
iDd  Uw  lUl  Hde  OBH  nUIng  In 
I^  ■  Ohu,  BOralv  }<Vi 
Thi  nttM  qukt  of  Ibj  nlnd  did 


I  HAVi  always  preferred  cheerfulnew  to  mirtL 
The  latter  I  consider  ai  an  act,  the  former  na  » 
habit  of  the  mind.  Uirth  is  short  and  transient, 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are 
nfien  raiited  into  the  fn^alait  transporta  of  mirth, 
who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  deDreeaiona  of 
melancholy.  On  Uiecontrary,cheerfuIneiia,  though 
it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  glu- 
ness,  prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that 
breaks  throueh  a  gloom  of  clouds  and  gtittera  for 
a  moment ;  oheerfulncaB  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and 
perpetual  serenity. 

Hen  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirth  M 
loo  wanton  and  disHolule  for  a  stale  uf  probation, 
and  aa  filled  with  a  ceriain  triumph  and  insolence 
of  heart  that  is  iucongistcnt  with  a  life  which  is 
every  moment  obnoxious  to  the  grealeet  dangera. 
Writers  nf  this  complexion  have  obMrrcd,  that  the 
Sact^d  Person  who  was  the  great  pattern  of  per- 
fection was  never  sccu  to  laugh, 

Clieerfulneas  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of 
these  exceptions  ;  it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed 
nature  ;  it  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  a  condi- 
tion improper  for  the  present  sinte  of  humanity, 
and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  characters  of  those 
who  are  looked  upon  as  the  grGalest  philosophers 
among  the  heathens,  as  well  aa  among  those  who 
hare  been  deservedly  cst4«med  as  saints  and  holy 
men  among  Chrti<tians. 

If  we  consider  chcerTuIness  in  three  lights, 
with  n^rd  to  ourselves,  to  those  we  conTcrae 
with,  aud  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  it 
will  nut  a  little  rocrimmcnd  itwlf  on  each  of 
tliesc  accounts.  The  man  who  is  possessed  of 
this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  is  not  only  easy  In 
his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect  master  of  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  hissoul.  His  imagination 
IS  always  clear,  and  liis  judgmenl.  undtKliirbed ; 
his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whether  in  ac- 
tion or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  rdish  to  all 
those  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for  him, 
laatea  all  the  pleaaures  of  the  creation  whieh 
are  ponted  about  him,  and  does  not  feel  the  full 
weight  of  those  acddental  evil*  which  may  befall 

If  ws  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  per«on( 
whom  he  convemea  with,  it  naturxlly  produces 
love  nnd  good-irill  toward  him.  A  chevrtul  n '  ' 
is  not  onlvdian 
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como  within  its  infiacnce.  A  rnnn  finds  him- 
•wlf  pleased,  hu  does  not  know  why,  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  companion.  It  is  like  a  sud- 
den sunshine  that  awakens  a  itecret  doliglit  in  the 
mind,  without  her  attending  to  it.  The  heart  re- 
joices of  itM  own  accord p  and  naturally  flows  out 
into  friendship  and  bencrolencc  to  ward  the  person 
who  has  so  kindly  an  effoot  upon  it. 

When  I  consider  this  chcvrful  state  of  mind  in 
its  thinl  relation.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a 
constant  habitual  gratitude  to  the  great  Author 
of  nature.  An  inward  cheerfulness  is  an  implicit 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Pn>vidence  under  all 
Its  diK]H*n8ations.  It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in 
the  stale  wherein  we  areplactHl,  and  a  secrot  appro- 
bation of  the  Divine  Will  in  his  conduct  toward 
man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion, 
can  rea-souably  dej>rivc  us  of  this  chpt^milness  of 
heart.  The  first  of  lliese  is  the  si>use  of  guilt.  A 
man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  imfNMiitonce. 
can  have  no  title  to  that  evenness  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  the 
natural  effect  of  virtue  and  innocence.  Cheerful- 
ness in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  hanler  name  than 
language  can  furnish  u.s  with,  and  is  mciny  de- 
grees &yond  what  we  connnonly  c<ill  folly  or 
madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a 
Supreme  Heing,  and  consequently  of  a  future  state, 
under  whatsoever  titles  it  shelter  itself,  may  like- 
wise very  reasonably  deprive  a  man  of  this  cheer- 
fulness of  tem{)er.  Yhere  is  something  so  partic- 
ularly gloomy  and  offensive  to  human  nature  in 
the  prospect  of  non-existence,  that  I  cannot  but 
wonder,  with  many  excellent  writers,  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  outlive  the  expectation  of  it. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so 
little  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  truth 
we  are  sure  of;  and  such  a  truth  as  we  meet  with 
in  every  object,  in  every  occurrence,  and  in  every 
thought.  1  f  we  look  i  nto  the  characters  of  this  tribe 
of  inndels,  we  generally  find  they  are  made  up  of 
pride,  spleen,  and  cavil.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder, 
that  men  who  are  uneasy  to  themselves  should  be 
•o  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  how  is  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  \h*  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  liimself, 
who  is  in  danger  every  moment  of  losing  his  entire 
existence,  and  dropping  into  nothing? 

The  vicious  man  and  Atheist  have  therefore  no 
pretense  to  chi^erfulness,  and  would  act  very  un- 
reasonably should  they  enrleavor  after  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  live  in  good-humor,  and 
enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  apprehensive 
either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation;  of^ being  mi- 
serable, or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  those  two  great  prin- 
ciples, which  arc  destructive  of  cheerfulness  in 
their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in  riglit  reason,  I 
Cannot  think  of  any  other  that  ouglit  to  banish 
this  happy  temper  from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain 
and  sickness,  sname  and  repronch,  poverty  and 
old  age,  naj  deaih  itself,  considering  the  short- 
ness of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we  may 
reap  from  them,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  evils. 
A  good  mind  may  bear  up  under  them  witli  for- 
titude, with  indolence,  and  with  cheerfulness  of 
heart.  The  tossing  of  a  tempest  does  not  dis- 
compose him,  which  he  is  sure  will  bring  him  to 
a  joyful  luirbor. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavors  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason, 
has  two  perpetual  sources  of  chef>rfulness,  in  the 
consideratimi  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that  Being 
on  whom  he  has  a  dependi'nce.  If  he  looks  into 
himself,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence 
which  IB  80  lately  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which 


after  millions  of  am  will  he  still  new  and  ttiU 
in  its  beginning.  Bow  many  self  congratulations 
naturally  anse  in  the  mina,  when  it  rcfiects  on 
this  its  entrance  into  eternity,  when  it  takes  a 
view  of  those  improvable  faculties,  which  in  a 
few  years,  and  even  at  its  first  setting  out,  have 
made  so  considerable  a  progress,  and  which  will 
still  \>c  receiving  an  increase  of  perf<!Ction,  and  con- 
sequently an  increase  of  happiness  I  The  con- 
SiMousness  of  such  a  being  spreads  a  perpetual  dif- 
fusion of  joy  through  the  soul  of  a  virtuous  man, 
and  makes  him  looK  upon  himself  every  moment 
as  more  happy  than  he  Knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  second  source  of  cheerfulness  to  a  good 
mind  is  the  consideration  of  that  Deing  on  whom 
we  have  our  dependence,  and  in  whom,  though 
we  behold  him  as  yet  but  in  the  first  faint  dis- 
coveries of  his  perfections,  we  see  everything  that 
we  can  imagine,  as  gn^at,  glorious,  or  amiable. 
We  find  ourselves  everywhere  upheld  by  his 
gomlness,  and  surrounded  with  an  immensity  of 
love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  depeml  upon  a 
Being,  whose  power  qualifies  him  to  maxe  us 
happy  by  an  infinity  of  means,  whose  gO(.H]neHS 
and  truth  enga(|^e  him  to  make  those  happy  who 
desire  it  of  him,  and  whose  unchangeabieness 
will  secure  us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  wnich  every  one   should 

})erp(?tually  cherish  in  his  thoughts,  will  banish 
rom  us  all  that  secret  heaviness  of  heart  which 
unthinking  men  are  subject  to  when  they  lie 
under  no  real  afiliction;  all  that  angui&h  which 
we  may  feel  from  any  evil  that  actually  opprcssce 
us,  to  which  I  may  likewise  add  those  little  crack- 
lings of  mirth  and  foll;^  that  are  apter  to  betn/ 
virtue  than  support  it ;  and  establish  in  ns 
such  an  even  and  cheerful  temper,  as  makes  ns 
pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  tliose  with  whom  we 
converse,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were  made  to 
please. — I. 

No.  382.]    MONDAY,   MAY  19,  1712. 

Hsben  oonfit«ntrai  ream.— Tuu. 
The  aecused  confesma  hia  guilt. 

I  OUGHT  not  to  have  neglected  a  request  of  one 
of  my  correspondents  so  long  as  I  have,  but  I 
dare  say  I  have  given  him  time  to  add  practice  to 
profession.  He  sent  me  some  time  ago  a  Iwttle  or 
two  of  excellent  wine  to  drink  the  health  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  by  the  penn^-post  advertised 
him  of  an  egregious  error  in  his  conduct  My 
correspondent  received  the  obligation  from  an  un- 
known hand  with  the  candor  which  is  natural  to 
an  ingenuous  mind;  and  promises  a  contrary  be- 
havior in  that  point  for  the  future.  He  will  offend 
his  monitor  with  no  more  errors  of  that  kind,  but 
thanks  him  for  his  benevolence.  This  frank  car^ 
riage  makes  me  reflect  upon  the  amiable  atone- 
ment a  man  makes  in  the  ingenuous  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  fault.  All  such  mi-scarriages  as  flow 
from  inadvertency  are  more  than  repaid  by  it;  for 
re^ison,  though  not  concerned  in  the  injury,  em- 
ploys idl  its  force  in  the  atonement.  He  thai 
says,  he  did  not  design  to  disoblige  you  in  snch 
an  action,  does  as  much  as  if  ho  should  tell  you, 
that  Uiough  the  circumstances  which  displeased 
was  never  in  his  thoughts,  he  has  that  respect  for 
you  that  he  is  unsatisfied,  till  it  is  wholly  out  of 
yours.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  when  an  acknow* 
ledgment  of  an  offense  is  made  out  of  poorness 
of  spirit,  and  not  conviction  of  heart,  the  circum- 
stance is  Quite  different.  But  in  the  case  of  my 
correspondent,  where  both  the  nf>tice  is  taken, 
and  tlie  return  made  in  private,  the  affiur  begins 
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l>jiguaf(e.   peraiated    i 

niiimauded  h'ln  aoo,  oi 


To  mtke  the  >cknoiriedf[nient  i 
higfacflt  mniiiier  graceful ,  it  is  1uuk>  waci 
eumatancHi  at  tSe  cifleDder  place  him  at 
ill  coiieequeaces  frota  tUo  rmeiitiuent  of 
■OD  offcuQcd.  A  daupbiD  of  France  unt^  _  .. 
view  ot  lh«  army,  and  a  catDtiiaDd  of  the  king  to 
alter  the  pasture  of  it  bj  a  march  of  ddc  of  the 
wines,  gave  an  impropei  unlcr  to  an  officer  at  the 
brad  uf  a  brigade,  vbo  told  his  highneu,  he  pre- 
aumed  he  bad  not  rweived  the  laKt  orders,  vhich 
were  to  inure  a  contrarj  way.  The  prince,  ii 
■tead  of  taking  tlie  admonition,  vhich  van  deii 
Tcred  ill  a  manner  that  accounted  for  hii  erm 
vitli  K.-it'uly  to  hiR  underHtandlng,  shook  a  cane  a 
and,  vith  tliu  return  of  opprobrioii 
■  ^s  own  ordera.  Th 
inrily  befoni  the  king, 
a  foot,  to  lay  his  right 
hand  on  the  gtutlemaii's  stirrup  as  he  aat  c 
horacbitck  in  Mghtof  the  vhote  anny.  and  ask  h 
pardon.  When  the  prince  touclicd  his  acirnti 
and  van  guing;  to  spt.'ak,  the  officer  vith  an  iiicr 
dible  agility,  threw  himself  oa  the  earth,  and 
kissed  his  feet. 

The  body  in  very  little  coDcerned  in  the  plcaaure 
OT  auOeringK  of  xoula  truly  gn-at;  and  the  repara- 
tion,  when  lui  hunur  «iu  designed  thin  soldier, 
^ipearcd  aa  inneh  too  great  to  bu  borne  by  liis 
gralilude.  as  the  injury  was  intolerable  to  bis 
naentmciit. 

When  we  turn  our  Ihoiights  fmm  these  ectra- 
ordinary  uccnrranceH  into  common  life,  ve  set  an 
iiigetiuuuR  kind  uf  behavior  uot  ouly  make  >ip  for 
bulln  eommittod.  but  in  a  manner  expiate  tbein  in 
the  very  cumiiiissiou.  Thus  many  things  wherein 
a  man  has  pressed  too  far,  he  implicit^  eicunvs, 
bj  owning,  -  Thii  is  a  tre^paSH:  you'll  pardon 
my  eoiifidonce :  I  am  Ronsible  I  iiave  no  prettiu- 
■iona  to  tliia  favur;"  and  tlie  like.  But  com- 
mend me  to  those  gay  fellows  about  town  who 
are  dirvrtlv  impudent,  and  make  up  for 
otlierwiiie  ihun  bv      "' 


V  calling  tbeinselves  such,  a 


t  this 


■lagc 


nrompis  a  man  against  rules  to  urge  what  hi 
tiM  a  mind  tu,  is  jiarduiiable  only  vtioii  yuu  aito 
ftir  auDlher,  Whnn  you  arc  confident  in  prcAir- 
ctwe  of  yonriielf  to  utiiers  of  equal  merit,  every 
man  that  lovca  virtue  and  luodt-Hty  ought,  in  de- 
tenm  of  tliose  (qualities,  tu  opposit  you.  But, 
without  considi^nng  the  morality  uf  the  thing,  U't 
ns  at  thin  lime  behold  only  the  natural  coiiae- 
qnence  of  candor  wlieii  we  Kjieak  of  ourselves. 

Tlie  S[>n:ta(or  writi.-s  often  in  an  elegant,  often 
in  Ml  ari;u  men  (alive,  uid  often  in  a  suldinie  style. 
witJi  equal  Hiiccess:  but  liuw  would  it  hurt  the 
reputed  anihur  of  that  pn|>vr  to  own,  that  of  the 
moat  iH'auliful  pieces  undor  his  title,  he  in  l»irply 
the  piibli-hurt  There  is  nothing  but  what  a 
Dian  really  performs  can  be  an  honor  to  him;  whnt 
he  laki's  uiiin:  than  be  on^'lit  in  (lie  eye  of  the 
world,  ho  liwea  in  the  conviction  of  his  own  heart; 
and  a  lunu  muHt  hise  his  conxciouHiiuss,  that  is, 
kilt  vary  self,  bi-forc  he  can  njoicu  in  any  false- 
hwid  vitJiuut  inward  luurtiGcation. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  very  criminal  at  the  bar. 
when  liiK  rounwil  and  friends  have  dune  ell  that 
tbty  ruuld  fiw  him  in  vain,  prevail  on  the  wliole 
MMimbly  to  pity  him,  and  hia  judge  lo  recom- 
aeud  liiH  case  to  the  inercy  of  the  throne,  with- 
•at  uSrriiig  Hiiylhing  new  in  bi«  defense,  but  that 
br,  whom  Wore  we  wished  convicled,  Ijecanio  so 
Dut  of  his  own  mouth,  and  took  upon  hiiaitelr  all 
the  aliame  and  sorrow  we  were  just  before  prepar- 
ing for  him  t  The  great  opposition  Co  this  kind 
of  candor  arisoi  from  the  unjust  idea  people  ordi- 


far  from  greatacM  of  spirit  to  jMraist 


wrooK 


of  8]iirit  to  have  been  in  the  wrong  PeH 
not  the  attribute  of  man,  therefore  he  is  not  de- 
graded by  the  acknowledgment  of  an  imjMT- 
fection;  but  it  is  the  work  of  little  minds  to  imi- 
tate Ibe  fortitude  of  great  spirits  on  worthy  occa- 
sions, by  abstiniicj  in  Che  wrong.  This  abstinacy 
prevails  so  far  upon  them,  that  they  make  it  ex- 
tend to  the  defense  of  faults  in  their  very  serranla. 
It  would  swell  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length 
should  I  insert  all  the  quarrels  and  debates  which 
are  now  on  foot  in  this  town;  where  one  party, 
and  in  aome  eases  both,  is  sensible  of  being  on 
tJie  faulty  side,  and  Aaw  not  spirit  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  Among  the  ladies  the  case  ia  very 
common;  for  tlicre  are  very  few  of  them  who 
know  that  it  is  to  maintain  a  true  and  high  spirit, 
to  throw  away  from  it  all  which  itself  disap- 
proves, and  to  scum  so  pitiful  a  shame,  as  that 
which  ditiables  the  heart  from  acquiring  a  liberal- 
ity of  affections  and  aeutimenla.  ITie  candid 
mind,  by  BckDowledgiiig  and  diacarding  its  faults, 
has  reason  and  truth  for  the  fouiidaliou  uf  all  ica 
passioni)  and  desires,  and  consequrntiy  is  happy 
and  simple:  the  disingenuuoa  npirit,  by  indul- 
gence  of^  one   unacknowledgnl   erro~     '~    ~   — 
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CHtDlaihu  dcbiBl  boHoa. Jcv.  Bat.  t,  TC 

A  b>uil«Da  laidan,  bnl  bj  tIh  malaUlii'i]. 

A*  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking 
I  a  subject  for  my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two 
..  three  irregular  bonnres  at  mv  landlady's  door, 
and  upon  tlie  opening  of  it,  a  foud  chuer'fnl  voi«« 
inquiring  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home. 
Tiie  chiLd  who  went  to  the  door  answered  very 
innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge  (here.  I  imme- 
diately reci.Ureted  that  it  wai  my  good  friend  Sif 
id  Ibnt  1  had  prumisvd  to  ga 
vatiT  to  Spring- garden, ■  in  case 
it  proved  a  good  evening.  The  knight  put  ma 
in  mind  of  my  pranilxe  from  the  boltoiu  uf  the 
ilwrcase,  but  iuld  nie.  that  if  I  was  speculating, 
le  wuuld  stay  bebiw  until  I  had  done.  Upuo 
my  cuminj;  duwn,  1  found  all  the  children  of  the 
faiuilv  |{ot  alioul  my  old  friend;  and  my  landlady 
herself,  who  is  a  nurable  prating  ^owiij),  engaged 
cuiiferenee  with  hiiir.  being  mightily  pleawd 
1  his  stroking  her  liule  buy  on  tlie  head,  and 
liidding  him  tu  iw  a  guod  child  and  mind  hia 

~~  no  siHiner  come  to  tlie  I'cmple-staira, 

Burroundrdwithacnivdof  watemK-n, 
their  respective  services.  Sirltoger, 
after  having  looked  about  him  very  attentivelv. 
ipied  one  with  a  wooden  leg.  and  immediately 
;ave  him  orders  la  get  his  Iwat  ready.  As  we 
rere  walking  toward  it.  "  Von  must  know,"  saya 
Sir  Roger,  '■  I  never  make  use  of  anybody  tu  row 

wuuld  rather  bale  him  a  few  btrukes  of   his  ear 

not  employ  an  honest  man  that  has  been 

ided  in  Uie  queen's  service.    If  I  waa  a  lord 

..   ^  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  pat 

a  fellow  in  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wnoden  leg." 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  liimsclf,  and 

trimmed  the  boat  with  his  cuachman,  who.  being 

'ery  auber  man,  always  serves  for  ballast  on 

■ —  —  made  the  best  of  our  way  lot 
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VBuzbiUI.*  Sir  Roger  oUi^ed  the  vaterniin  to 
«vo  ua  the  history  of  his  rij^ht  leg:  and  hearing 
thMt  he  hnil  left  it  at  La  Hogue,  with  many  parti- 
eulars  which  pMseU  in  that  vlorious  action,  the 
knight p  in  the  triumph  of  his  iicart.  made  several 
raflections  on  the  greatness  of  Uta  British  nation; 
aa,  that  one  Englishman  could  beat  three  French- 
men; that  we  could  never  be  in  dauKer  of  popery 
80  long  aa  we  took  care  of  our  fleet;  that  the 
Thonieri  was  the  noblent  river  in  Kurope;  that 
London-bridge  was  a  greater  piece  of  work  than 
any  of  tlie  seven  wonders  of  the  world:  with 
many  other  honeHt  prejudices  which  naturally 
•leave  to  the  heart  of  a  true  Englibhiuan. 

After  some  short  pau«e,  the  old  knight,  turning 
about  hiri  head  twice  or  thrice  to  take  a  survey  of 
this  ^'at  metropolis,  bid  me  observe  how  thick 
the  city  was  set  with  churches,  and  that  there  was 
ararce  a  single  6tet>ple  on  this  side  Temple-bar. 
'*  A  most  heatfaenisn  sij^ht ! "  says  Sir  Roger : 
**  there  is  no  religion  at  this  end  of  the  town.  The 
fifty  new  churches  will  very  much  mend  the  pros- 
pect; but  church-work  is'  slow,  church-work  is 
•low," 

1  do  not  remember  I  have  anywhere  mentioned 
ID  Sir  Roger's  character,  his  custom  of  saluting 
everybody  that  passes  by  him  with  a  g04Kl-mor- 
row  or  a  good- night.  This  the  old  man  dot*H  out 
of  the  oviTllowingH  of  his  humanity;  though  at 
the  Kanie  time,  it  renders  him  so  p<»pular  among 
all  his  country  neighbors,  that  it  in  thought  to 
have  gone  a  goinl  way  in  making  him  onct*  or 
twice  knight  of  the  shire.  He  cannot  forbear  this 
exercise  of  benevolence  even  in  town,  when  he 
meets  with  any  one  in  his  morning  or  evening 
walk.  It  broke  from  him  to  Keveral  b<»atH  that 
passed  by  us  upon  the  water;  but,  to  the  knight's 
great  sur])ris(s  as  he  gave  the  good- night  to  two 
or  three  young  fellows  a  little  U>fore  our  landing, 
one  of  them,  instead  of  ri*tuming  the  civility, 
asked  us  what  queer  old  put  we  had  in  the  boat, 
and  whether  he  was  n<it  OAhamed  to  go  a-wonch- 
ing  at  his  years?  with  a  great  deal  of  the  like 
Thames- ribaldry.  Sir  Riti^er  seemed  a  little 
ahocked  at  first,  but  at  length,  assuming  a  face  of 
magistracy,  told  us,  that  if  he  were  a  Middlesex 
jubiice.  he  would  make  such  vagrants  know  that 
her  majesty's  subjects  were  no  niore  to  be  abused 
by  water  than  by  land. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-garden,  which  is 
•zcelK'iitly  pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
When  I  considereti  the  frugrancv  of  the  walks 
and  bowers,  with  the  choirs'  of  f)irds  tliat  sung 
upon  the  tret>s,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that 
walked  under  their  shades,  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan  paradise. 
Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put  him  in  mind  of  a  little 
coppice  by  his  house  in  the  country,  which  his 
chafdain  used  to  call  an  aviary  of 'nightingales. 
•*  You  must  understand,"  says  the  knight,  *•  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love 
•o  much  as  your  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  S)»ectator, 
the  many  moonlight  nights  that  I  have  wulke<iby 
myself,  and  thought  on  the  widow  by  the  iiiiisic 
of  the  nightingale!"  He  here  fetched  a  deep 
•igh,  and  was  udling  into  a  fit  of  musing,  when  a 
musk,  who  came  behind  him,  gave  him  a  gentle 
tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and  a^ked  him  if  he  w<iu]d 
drink  a  bottle  of  mend  with  her  1  But  the  knight 
beiiitf  so  sUrtled  at  so  unexpected  a  familiarify, 
and  displeased  to  be  interni))ted  in  his  thoughts 
of  the  widow,  told  her  "  she  was  a  wanton  Kg- 
gnge;  "  and  bid  her  go  about  her  bu^inesH. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton 
ale,  and  a  slice  of  hung  beef.    When  we  had  done 


eating  ouraelvea,  the  knight  ca]led  a  waller  to 
him,  and  bid  him  carry  the  remainder  to  the  wa- 
terman that  had  but  one  leg.  1  perceived  the  fel- 
low stared  upon  him  at  tl^  oddiness  of  the  mes- 
tat^e,  and  was  going  to  be  aauc^;  np«>n  which  I 
ratified  the  knight's  commands  with  a  peremptory 
look. 

As  we  were  g^»ing  ont  of  the  garden,  my  old 
friend  thinking  himself  obliged,  aa  a  member  of 
the  quorum,  to  animadvert  upon  the  morals  of  tlie 
place,  told  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  oat  at 
the  l>ar,  that  he  ahould  be  a  better  customer  to  her 
garden  if  there  were  more  nightingales,  and  fewer 
strumpets.— L 
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"IIsi^M*  May  24.  N.  8.  The  name  repub)k«D  hsndis  who 
hsTe  BO  often  since  the  ClieTsIler  de  8c.  (leoTf^'n  rvroTeij 
killed  him  in  our  public  printjs  have  now  red  at  cd  the  young 
Dsupbin  of  Franre  to  thatdeaperate  rondilioB  of  woakmm 
and  death  itMli;  that  it  I*  bard  to  cnnjecturs  what  method 
they  will  take  to  bring  him  to  life  again.  Meantime  we  an 
aawarvd  br  a  Tery  good  hand  from  l*vUy  that  on  the  20ih 
Instant  thla  young  prince  wan  bk  well  aa  eT«r  be  was 
known  ti>  be  Klnce  the  d»y  of  hi«  birtli.  Aa  lur  the  oUmt, 
they  are  now  aeDding  hi*  ghoet,  we  snppone  (fhr  they  nerer 
had  the  modenty  to  mntradirt  the  aMcrUona  of  Lie  destb)^ 
to  Cbmmerrl  in  Lnrrain,  attended  only  by  four  gentlemen, 
and  a  few  domeatici  of  little  canakleratiun.  The  Baxon  dt 
Bothmai^  having  deliTered  in  bin  rredentiala  to  quallff 
him  aK  an  amliaaMdor  to  tliia  atate  (an  oflire  to  whWh  hM 
greatest  enemiiii  will  arknowledge  him  to  be  equal),  b  gone 
Xm  Utrerht,  whence  he  will  prureed  to  If  anoTer.  bat  not  May 
lonff  at  tliat  ooart,  for  ftar  the  peace  *houkl  be  made  during 
his  lamentable  aheence.**— Pust-Uot,  May  2U. 

I  SHOULD  be  thought  not  able  to  read,  ahoiild  I 
overlook  some  excellent  pieces  latelj  come  out 
My  lord  bishop  of  St.  Abaphf  has  just  now  pub* 
li.shed  some  sermons,  the  preface  to  which  seems 
to  me  to  determine  a  great  point.  He  has,  like  a 
good  man,  and  a  irood  Christian,  in  opposition  to 
ull  the  flattery  anu  base  submission  of  false  friends 
to  princes,  assertini,  that  Christianity  left  us  where 
it  found  us  as  to  our  civil  rights,  "f  he  present  en- 
tertainment shall  consist  only  of  a  sentence  out 
of  the  Post-Boy,  and  the  said  preface  of  the  lord 
of  St.  Asaph.  I  should  think  it  a  little  odd  if  the 
author  of  the  Post-Hoy  should  with  impunity  call 
men  republicans  for  a  eladness  on  the  report  of 
the  death  of  the  pretender;  and  treat  Baron  Both- 
mar,  the  minister  of  Uanover.  in  such  a  manner  as 
you  see  in  my  motto.  I  must  own,  1  think  erery 
man  in  England  concenied  to  support  the  succes- 
sion  of  that  family. 

"  The  publishing  a  few  sermons,  while  1  lire, 
the  latest  of  which  was  preached  about  eight  Tears 
since,  and  the  first  above  seventeen,  will  make  it 
very  natural  for  people  to  inquire  into  the  occa- 
sion of  doing  so;  and  to  such  I  do  very  williiigly 
assign  thesif  following  reasons : 

"First,  fn»m  the  observations  I  haTi>  been  able 
to  make  for  these  many  years  last  past  upon  ouf 
public  affairs,  and  from  the  natural  tendencj  of 
several  principles  and  practices,  that  have  of  laie 
be<-n  studiously  revived,  and  from  nhat  has  fol- 
lowed thereupon,  I  could  not  help  both  ftfaring 
and  presaging,  that  these  nations  should  aone 
time  or  other,  if  ever  we  should  have  an  enter- 
prisin^jr  prince  wjion  the  thnme,  of  mure  anibitiiA 
than  virtue,  justice,  and  true  honor,  fall  into  the 
way  of  all  other  nations,  and  lose  their  liberty. 

"  Nor  could  I  help  foreiceeinp;  to  whose  charge  a 
great  deal  of  this  ureadful  mischief,  whenever  it 
ahould  happen,  would  lie  laid;  whether  justly  or 
unjustly,  was  not  my  business  to  determine :  bul 


•  In  tha  (a%laBl  pnbUoaftkA  fai  i>Uo^  it  k  printed  Fos-haU. 


^  Ambaasodur  firom  Uanover,  and  aiUnrud  agnU 
the  Hanoverian  fkmily. 
tDr.  WllUaai  flMtwood. 
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I  nsiilTcd,  fur  my  own  putinular  part,  to  dclivi 
Wjwif.  an  ".-ll  M  1  CoiilJ.  from  the  n^pmncli 
tlia  curw-i  of  poiiterity,  bv  publicly  drclariii);  m  ui 
the  wurlJ,  Ibut  allliuuyii,  in  tlio  cniiBlniit  courao 
of  my  luiiiiKiry.  I  linve  norer  fallctl,  un  prupei  oc- 
euioiis,  tu  niviinuicud,  urgv,  and  iriaist  upon  tlia 
lovini;,  lumDriiig.  uid  reverencing  the  prince's 
person,  anil  hutiling  it,  according  to  the  laws,  in- 
Tiolabli;  mid  Kucrulj  aud  paying  all  ubedieow  mid 
iitbmiHiiion  in  llie  tuvn,  tlimigh  nuvur  so  hard 
iuonTciiimt  to  privale  people:  yel  did  I  nsTcr 
tliiuk  niyM'lr  at  liberty,  or  aulhoriied  lo  tell  thu 
people  Iliac  eitler  Cliniit,  St.  Peter,  iir  St.  Paul,  or 
tit}  uthor  Iioty  writer,  had,  by  any  doctrine  dellv- 
«ped  by  [hvia,  Kubvertxd  IlielawBandconatitutioDS 
of  the  country  in  vliich  Uiey  lived,  or  put  them 
[D&iror«e  omdition,  with  reapect  to  their  civil 
libertiea,  than  they  would  liave  been  had  Ihey  not 
been  Cliristiaiis.  1  ever  thought  It  a  moHtirnnious 
blaapbemj'  a^Mintt  that  holy  religion,  to  lather 
seyUiing  upon  It  tlint  might  enciiuRigu  tyranny, 
^f  iiijuKtice,  in  a  prince,  or  that  easily 


■er  I  anythingof  rr 


tended  to  make 


lake  a  fn-e  and  happy  people  riiLTea  i  fortune,  which  «e< 
le.  No,    PeoplL-mny  make  tlieniBetvea  I  fleiently  (leplondl 


a  tkat  wicki'd  party.    Win 


aud  hard  nECcmiily,  have  brought  the  yoke  of 

rltude  opoD  a  people's  neck,  religion  wiU  supply  i  some  accident  or  ulher  ii 
them  with  apjktient  and  Hubiniasivc  spirit  under  I  year  liefore);  and  every 
it  till  ihtf  can  innocently  shake  It  off:  but      -  '  ' ""    '  "  ■'   ■  -  — 


_...„__  be;  and  I  chooae  to  doit  at 

id  ]  this  time,  wlipn  it  is  >a  uufashioaabls  a  thing  to 
speak  honorably  of  Ihen. 

"  The  sennon  Chat  was  preached  upon  the  Duk* 
of  Gloucester's  death  was  printed  quickly  after, 
and  is  now,  because  the  subject  was  ao  suitable, 
joined  to  the  othera.  The  loss  of  that  most  ]»«-' 
mising  and  hopeful  prince  was  at  that  time,  1  MV, 
unspeakably   great :   and   many  accideiita    aine* 

id  I  have  conrinci'd  us  that  it  coitld  nut  have  baen 
overvalued.  That  precious  lite,  had  it  pleaaed 
Oud  tu  have  prolonged  it  the  usual  apace,  had 
saved  ua  niauy  fears  and  jealnuiies,  and  dark  dis- 
trusts, and  prevented  many  alarms  that  have  long 
kept  ua,  and  will  keep  ua  still,  waking  and  iui> 
eaay.  Nothing  remained  lo  comfort  and  support 
us  under  this  heavy  stroke,  but  the  necPMity  it 
brought  the  king  an'd  natiou  under  of  settling  tha 
succession  in  the  liouae  of  Hanover,  and  giving  it 
a  hereditary  right  by  act  uf  pnrllanient,  aa  long  as 

Protestant.    &u  much  good  did  Ood. 

iful  providence,  produce  from  a  mis 

>,  which  we  could  never  otherwise  have  atlf- 


non  waa  preached   upon  the 

the  throne,  and  llie  first  yeai 

solemnly  observed  (for  by 

■"  '      '  ■         iiverlooked  Ihi 


letnutOod  be  called  1      "The  fuurth  e 
ileiicQ,    ijucen 'a  accession 


This  alwaya  i  reign,  e 


.    Klipui 
was,  Buil  thin  at  present  is,  my  jiLdjnncnt  of  Iheae  I  sage  its  future  gti 

mattere :  and  I  would  be  transniittixl  to  posterity  I  appearances  of  things,  and  the  hsppy  turn 
(tor  the  little  ahnre  of  time  such  names  us  mine  |  faini  b^aii  to  take;  and  could  not  then  coi 


preached  very  early  in  thia 
.1  OLiiy  tu  promise  and  pre- 
and  successes,  From  the  good 


m  live),  under  the  character  of  one  who  loved  |  the  vi 


"  Thii-  chain.'! 
bf  the  rolh.Kin 
Uil  preached  ' 


lerKyaiun  ,  , 

r  1  thought  winild  bo  (rani<mitted  [  Never  did  seven  such  year* 
which  were  iiiftde  for,  |  head  cif  any  Englihh 


id  scepter  seenicd 

„  ...^  .,..      ...  —    ._    ., jents;  those,  other 

then  offeriHl  liy  Ood*B  provi- 1  princes  wore  iu  comiDou  with  her,  and  her  great 
deiiee,  without  any  lunnner  ut  diniicn  of  makint;  |  personal  virtues  were  the  same  bi'fiire  and  since; 
llwm  public  :  and  ivr  that  reason  I  ffivv  them  now  |  hut  such  was  tlie  fame  of  heradminiHtrntinn  of  at- 
m  they  were  then  deliveretlj  hy  ivhich  I  hupe  to  i  fairs  at  home,  such  was  the  repiitatiuii  of  her  wia- 
Utiiify  Ihoxc  people  who  have  ohjecleil  a  change  I  doni  and  felicity  in  choosing  ministers,  and  such 
ot  prinripW  tu  me,  oh  if  I  were  nut  now  the  same  I  was  then  csloeined  l^eir  failhrulneaa  and  leal, 
man  1  formerly  wan.  I  never  had  but  one  opin-  {  their  diligence  and  great  abilities,  in  executing 
Ion  of  them-  iiiaturs;  and  that,  I  tliink.  ia  so  rc^  |  her  conimaiids;  Iv  such  a  height  of  military  glory 
aoiuble  and  «'ell-;[r<iuuded,  that  1  believe  I  can  i  did  her  great  general  and  her  armies  carry  tM 
twmr  have  any  iillier.  I  Uritish  naiae  abroad;  such  was  the  harmuuv  and 

"  Alintlier  rcaiKin  of  inr  publishing  these  scr- .  concord  betwixt  her  and  her  allies;  and  such  was 
■ttonaal  thialiiou  is,  that  1  have  a  mind  to  do  my- '  the  blessing  nf  God  upon  all  her  counsels  and  un- 
•eif  ouinn  Imnor  by  doing  what  honor  1  could  to  i  der1nkin){a,  tiiat  I  am  as  sure  as  history  can  make 
Uw  nienxir^  of  two  most  vxcclleiit  princcH,  and  :  me,  no  prince  of  ours  ever  was  so  prii-'ptrous  and 
wko  havo  v>>ry  highly  ilexcmeit  ol  the  hands  of  iill ,  successful,  so  beloved,  esteemed,  and  honored  b^ 
tlw  pejph  uf  theac  ituniinlons,  who  have  any  true  j  their  subjects  and  their  friemls,  nor  near  no  (ormi- 
Talucfiir  the  Pnitestaut  ruligiun,  anii  llic  cunsti-  ',  duble  tu  their  enemies.  We  were,  oaall  the  world 
tulino  of  the  Eiigliah  gnveinment,  of  whieh  Ihey  J  imagined  then,  just  entering  on  the  ways  that  pro- 
were  the  great  (teliviicrs  and  defviideri.  I  have  \  niised  to  such  a  pcacu  us  would  have  aniiwercd  all 
Jived  lo  ace  Ihetr  illusiriuuR  tinmes  very  rudely  the  praycra  uf  our  religious  queen,  the  care  and 
handled,  and  the  i^rcut  lienedtii  tliey  did  this  nil- 1  vifplancn  of  a  must  able  minislry,  the  payment  of 
tion  treated  sli^hliy  and  cuntumptuouHly.  I  liuvii  |  a  willini;  and  moat  ulx^dicnt  pruple,  lu  well  as  alt 
IJTed  to  see  uur  deliverance  fnnn  arliitrary  power  i  the  glorious  toils  and  huards  uf  Ihe  Holdiery; 
•nd  popery  traduced  nn<l  vilified  by  some  who  <  wlieu  Ood,  for  our  sins,  p«trinitied  the  spirit  of  dis- 
lormerly  llioui-ht  it  wa:i  their  gn-aleat  merit,  and  '  cord  lo  go  forth,  and  by  iroublinu;  sore  the  camp, 
— J-  ;. .    r  .I..'.,  i   „.  -_i  _i  ...  .y  j,„^jj  ii^i ,  jjip  ^i(^_  jiij  y,^  country,  (and  oh  that  it  hail  al- 


.of  llieir 


it  and  |;li>rj[,  to  hi    .  _ .  _ .  , 

a  little  hand  and  alioru  in  bringing  It  about;  and  |  together  spued  tlie  places  sacnxl  lu  his  wursbtpl) 
ether*  who,  wiihout  it,  must  havu  lived  in  exile.  [  tu  spoil,  for  a  time,  this  be.iutiful  and  pleaaiiw 
pDvartF.  and  misery,  meanly  disclaiming  it,  and  '  prospect,  and  give  us,  in  its  bteud.  1  know  not 
---glU  the  glorious  instriimenU  Ihereof.  Who;  wbal~Our  eneniiea  will  tell  the  rest  wilh  pleas'ira. 
d  fispecl  such  a  reuuital  of  such  merits    I  '■  It  will  becotoe  me  belter  tu  pruy  to  Oud  lo  realora 

J.  I  own  it,  an  ambition  of  exempting  myself  |  us  lu  llie  puwer  of  ublaining  auch  a  peace  aa  will 

bom  the  number  of  unthankful  people:  and  as  II  bo  to  his  glory,  the  safety,  honor,  and  walfarvof 
feted  aod  honored  those  great  princes  living,  und  |  the  queen  and  her  dominions,  and  the  general  aa- 
lamented  over  them  when  deal,  su  1  would  gladly  |  tisfactioo  of  all  her  hli^  aud  migh^  ailie*. — T. 
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— Theni'tL  pectora  JuneU  flde.— 0\iis  1  Trbt.  iU.  66. 

BrewtM  that  with  nympatblsing  ardor  fclo^'^t 
And  holy  IHendiihip,  »uch  u  TheMiu  vow'd. 

I  RTTEJCD  the  paper  for  this  day  as  a  loose  essay 
upon  friendship,  m  which  I  shal]  throw  myobscr- 
▼atioiw  to^fther  without  aoy  sot  form,  that  1  ma^ 
avoid  repeating  what  has  been  often  said  on  tins 
cu^ect. 

Friendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  inclination 
in  two  {lersons  to  promote  the  g»od  and  happiness 
of  one  another.  Though  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages of  friendsliip  have  been  largely  celebra- 
ted by  the  best  moral  writers,  and  are  considereri 
hj  all  as  great  ingredients  of  human  happiness, 
we  very  ran>1y  meet  with  the  practice  of  this  vir- 
tue in  the  world. 

Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  along  catalogue 
of  those  virtues  and  good  qualities  he  expects  to 
find  in  the  person  of  a  friend,  but  very  few  of  us 
are  careful  to  cultivate  them  in  ourselves. 

Love  and  esteem  are  the  first  principles  of 
friendship,  which  always  is  imperfect  where  either 
of  these  two  is  wanting. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  soon  ashamed  of 
loving  a  man  whom  we  cinnot  esteem;  so,  on  the 
other,  tliough  we  are  truly  sensible  of  a  man's 
abilities,  we  can  never  raise  ourselves  to  the 
warmths  of  frit^ndship,  without  an  affectionate 
good-will  toward  his  ]>erson. 

Friendship  immediately  banishes  envy  under 
all  its  disguisc^s.  A  man  who  can  once  doubt 
whetlier  he  slum  Id  rejoice  in  his  friend's  being 
happier  than  himself,  may  depend  upon  it  that  he 
is  an  utter  stranger  to  this  virtue. 

There  is  something  in  friendship  so  very  ^reat 
and  noble,  that  in  those  fictitious  stories  which 
are  inventetl  to  the  honor  of  any  paiticular  person, 
the  authors  have  thought  it  as  noces^tary  to  make 
their  hero  a  friend  as  a  lover.  Achilles  h&s  his 
Patroclus,  and  i£neas  his  Achates.  In  the  first 
of  these  instancies  we  may  observe,  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  subject  I  am  treating  of,  that  Greece 
was  airiest  ruined  by  the  hero's  love,  butwaspre- 
■enrfd  by  his  friendship. 

The  character  of  Achates  suggests  to  us  an  ob- 
servation we  may  ofU^n  make  on  the  intimacies  of 
^reat  men.  who  frc>qucntly  ch(M>se  their  compan- 
ions rather  for  the  qualities  of  the  heart  than  tiiose 
of  the  head,  and  prefer  fidelity  in  an  easy,  inoffen- 
sive, complying  temper,  to  those  endowments 
which  make  a  much  greater  figure  among  man- 
kind. I  do  not  remember  that  Achates,  who  is 
represented  as  the  first  favorite,  either  gives  his 
advice,  or  strikes  a  blow,  through  the  whole 
iBneid. 

A  friendship  which  makes  the  least  noise  is 
very  often  mostUH(>ful;  for  which  reason  I  should 
prefer  a  prudent  friend  to  a  zealous  one. 

Atticus.  one  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  Rome, 
was  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  what  I  am  here 
speaking.  l*his  extraordinary  person,  amid  the 
civil  wars  of  his  country,  when  he  saw  the  designs 
of  all  parties  equally  tended  to  the  subversion  of 
liberty,  by  constantly  preserving  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  both  the  competit^irs,  found  means  to 
serve  his  friends  on  either  sid<^:  and,  while  he 
sent  money  to  young  Marius,  whose  father  was  de- 
clared an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  he  was 
himself  one  of  Sylla's  chief  favorites,  and  always 
near  that  general*. 

During  the  war  between  Cxesar  and  Pompej,  he 
still  maintained  the  same  conduct.  After  the 
death  of  CiBsar,  he  sent  money  to  Bnitus  in  his 
troables,  and  did  a  tliousand  good  offices  to  Anto- 
ny's wife  and  friends  when  that  party  seemed 


mined.  Lastly,  even  in  (hat  bloody  war  bctneen 
Antony  and  Augustus,  Atticus  still  kept  his  place 
in  both  their  friendhhips:  intfomnch  that  the  firsts 
says  Cornelius  Nepos,  whenever  he  was  abee&t 
from  Rome  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  wrote  pnnc- 
tually  to  him  what  he  was  doing,  what  he  read, 
and  whither  he  intended  1o  go;  and  the  latter  fave 
him  constantly  an  exact  account  of  all  his  simin. 

A  likeness  of  inclinations  in  every  particular  is 
so  far  fn>m  being  requisite  to  form  a  l»enevolenoe 
in  two  minds  toward  each  other,  as  it  is  generally 
imagined,  that  I  believe  we  shall  find  some  of  the 
firmest  friendships  to  have  been  contracted  be- 
tween pennms  of  different  humors;  the  mind  bein^ 
often  pleased  with  those  perfections  which  are  new 
to  it.  and  which  it  docs  not  find  among  its  own 
accomplishmeuta.  Beside  that  a  man  in  some 
measure  supplies  his  own  defects,  and  fancies 
himself  at  si^cond-haud  possessed  of  those  good 
qualities  and  endowmenta  which  are  in  the  pos- 
scission  of  him  who  in  the  eye  of  the  world  is 
looked  on  as  his  other  self. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship  is  the 
letting  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  so  contrived,  that  he  may 
perceive  our  advice  is  gi\'en  him  not  so  much  to 
please  ourselves  as  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
reproaches  therefore  of  a  friend  aliould  slwiqrs  be 
strictly  just,  and  not  too  frequent.     . 

The  violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  the  person  re- 
proved, may  otherwise  change  into  a  despair  c^ 
doing  it,  while  he  finds  himself  censured  Ux 
faults  he  is  not  conscious  of.  A  mind  that  is 
softened  and  humanized  by  friendship  cannot  bear 
frequent  reproaches;  either  it  roust  quite  sink 
under  the  oppression,  or  abate  coneiderably  of  the 
value  and  esteem  it  had  for  him  who  oesiowa 
them. 

The  proper  business  of  friendship  is  to  iospim 
life  and  courage;  and  a  soul  thus  supported  ontr 
df>es  itself;  whereas,  if  it  be  nnexpectedlr  de- 
prived of  these  succors,  it  droops  ana  lansniislMS. 

We  are  in  some  measure  more  inexcusame  H  we 
violate  our  duties  to  a  friend  than  to  a  relation* 
since  the  former  arises  from  a  voluntary  choice, 
the  latter  fn>m  a  necessity  to  which  we  could  not 
give  our  own  consent. 

As  it  has  be(>n  said  on  one  side,  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  break  with  a  faulty  friend,  that  hi 
may  not  expose  the  weakness  of  his  choice;  it 
will  doubtless  hold  much  stronger  with  respect  to 
a  worthy  one,  that  he  may  never  be  upbraiJcd  for 
having  lost  so  valuable  a  treasure  which 
in  his  possession. — X. 
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Cum  trbtibui  wemn,  cum  mnisnif  jnonndc,  etua 
gravit^r,  cuiu  Juveiitute  oomitur  Tivore. — Tull. 

Thk  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this  paper  ii 
part  of  a  character  ettremely  vicious,  but  I  haft 
set  down  no  more  than  may  lall  in  with  the  mlfli 
of  justice  and  honor.  Cicero  spoke  it  of  QiUiliDei 
who,  he  said,  **  lived  with  the  sad  severely,  with 
the  cheerful  agreeably,  with  the  old  ([ravely,  witk 
the  young  pleasantly; "  he  added, "  with  the  wick- 
ed boldly,  with  the  wanton  lasciviously.*'  Tin 
two  last  instances  of  his  complaisance  I  foi* 
bear  to  consider,  having  it  in  my  thoughts  at  piv- 
sent  only  to  speak  of  obseouious  behavior  as  it 
sits  upon  a  companion  in  pleasure,  not  a  man  of 
design  and  intrigue.  To  vary  with  every  humor 
in  this  manner  cannot  be  agreeable,  except  it  oomM 
from  a  man's  own  temper  and  natural  compkadoo; 
to  do  it  out  of  an  ambition  to  excel  that  wa/,  it 
the  most  fruitless  and  unbecoming  pnatilotitf 
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n  artrul  part  to  obtain  no 
:  an  unjust  praise  from  Ihe  iiiidiH- 
eernins.  i«  nf  kII  cntftavors  the  moiit  dnpicoblu, 
A  win  must  be  ninwrcly  pl™>icd  lo  b«onie  plea- 
(ure,  or  iiot  lo  inti-rrupl  that  of  olKere;  for  this 

many  pmplu  who  want  to  br  alon>>,  or  Bhuuld  be 
M,  win  cuini.-  iutn  cuiivcrsalion.  It  iHcvrtahi  thai 
■II  men,  wlio  ant  the  liiut  giren  to  rffli'rtioii.  are 
■eized  villi  an  inclinMlon  lliat  viij:  vhvn,  per- 
haps, thcv  hn<l  mllicrbe  inrlinud  to  company;  but 
indeed  ihey  had  better  ffi  home  and  be  tired  with 
thenmclveH.  than  fiiroe  thi'Uiiieliri-s  upiiii  ulbc.*  l» 
mover  Iheir  pmA  humor.  Iii  all  tins,  the  <x»v  ••■ 
Bummunicaiin^  to  a  friend  a  sad  llmught  ordiffi- 
«ull;,  in  order  to  relieve  a  heavy  heart,  standu  ez- 
eepted:  but  what  is  here  meant  in,  Diat  n  ninn 
■honld  always  i^with  inclination  to  ihe  turn  uf 
tlM  coTDpauy  lie  ia  golnir  into,  ur  not  pr<-tciid  to  be 

of  iheparty.     It  ' '   ' ' 

to  be  able  to  live 

bccauKeit  urgneit a  mind  that  li.    . ,. _..  . 

Vfaat  in  pluaiiu^  to  other*,  and  not  obiitJUMtely 
bent  on  any  parlieulariljof  hin  own. 
Thia  is'it  whieh  inakuR  me  pleased  with  the 


rtniuly  a  very  ha.ppv  ti'tnpet 
h  all  'binds  uf  dlt^poskionn. 


■wim.  the  imp<Ttinent.  the  (trave,  the  frolic,  and 
IIm  witty;  and  yet  hin  owiieiiuracter  lia»  uothiug 
in  it  that  can  make  him  particularly  sgnvoble  to 
•nj  one  SMt  uf  men;  but  Araato  has  iialttral  good 
tntae,  i^nod  nature,  and  di<u;retinn,  lo  tliiit  everv 
»  enjoy*  hinisiilf  in  lii»  company;  and  thniigti 
loiilribiiles  nolhiup  *-  "'      ■ ' 


place  where  hoi 


relcoui 


illiont  the  Hubordinatc  pon<l 
fualilieH  of  Aeasto,  a  man  of  wit  and  lenminc 

'-'  \<e  painful   lo  ihe  generality  of  mttokiniT, 

I  of  ocing  pit 


would  \ie  painful   io  ihc  generality  uf 

e  agieew 


ninanionii 
rallv  Ihe 


id  by  that 
tnafrinable; 


lickleaman  till  he  i> -^  ...  _ ,. 

gneefnlly  <li>,tin!^ishi'd  from  tlie  rest  uf  t)i«  com- 
pany, ymi  equally  hnrt  him. 

1  wa»  jjtiinjf  to  way,  the  true  art  of  lieinif  acree- 
•ble  in  eiHupaiiy  (but  there  can  be  no  such  ihiug 
«■  art  in  ilj  in  to  nppear  wi'll  plenned  with  those 
jnn  are  engo^  with,  and  rather  lo  Kitmi  well  cn- 
IHUliDed,  than  to  brinir 
1 '■■.I.  diKpoHwl  ■ 


8  not  indeed  wJiat 


•omethinir  friendly  in  lii*  )H-liarinr.  which  eoiic 
iaiM  meii'a  minds  more  iban  ihe  highest  Kalliiv  < 
wit  or  M«rtft  of  humor  can  pA-uiblv  do.  Tim  fi' 
Urueaa  nf  a^  ill  a  man  of  iliia  inni  Iim  ttttn 
UilitK  which  nhould  beln^nlvilwilh  reMH-cl  even 

ti  yiHlth,  when  it  jini 


act  of  nature,  mnst  be  everywhere  prevalent,  be- 
cauH!  cverytliinK  it  ineut!>  is  a  lit  nccabion  lo  nxect 
it:  for  he  who  lollawa  nalum  can  never  be  impru 
per  or  nnxeaiwiuible. 

How  unaccountable  then  muattbeirbeliaviorbe, 
who,  vithotit  any  manner  of  consideration  of 
what  tlie  company  they  have  just  now  entered  are 
upon,  give  themaiilves  the  air  of  a  mensengcr,  and 
make  ai  distinct  relationn  of  the  occurreticen  tlicy 
last  met  wiih,  as  if  tlicy  hod  been  dinpatclied  from 
thone  thev  talk  to,  to  Iw  punctually  eiaet  in  a  re- 
port of  tlia!!9  cireiimMances  1  ll  ts  uupardonabls 
t'lthoMB  who  are  met  lo  enjoy  one  another  that  a 
fresh  man  shall  pop  in,  and  sire  u«  only  the  laM 
part  of  his  own  \\w.,  and  put  ■  stop  to  uun  durinj; 
the  history.  If  such  a  man  comes  from  'Change, 
whether  you  will  or  not,  you  must  hear  how  the 
stocks  go:  and,  though  ynu  arc  never  so  intently 
employed  on  a  graver  subject,  a  young  fellow  of 
the  other  end  of  the  town  will  lake  hiK  place  and 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Buch-a-one  is  ehanuinijly  hand- 
some, becaune  he  just  now  «nw  her.  Dot  I  think 
1  need  nut  dwell  on  this  auhjeet,  since  1  have  ac- 
knowledf^ed  there  can  be  no  rules  made  for  excel- 
ling thin  way;  and  precepts  uf  this  Vind  fare  like 
rules  for  wfiliug  poetry,  which,  it  is  said,  may 
have  prevented  ill  poets,  but  nover  made  good 
ones.— T. 
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What  almi  llir  brsut,  and  iuk«  Uie  mind  xrcne  t 
Ik  my  Isat  Siiturdny's  paper  I  spoVe  of  cheer- 
fulness as  it  is  a  moral  habit  of  the  mitid,  and  ao- 
cordingly  mentiunc<l  such  mural  motives  as  are 
apt  to  cherinh  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper 
in  the  Houl  of  man ;  1  Kbnil  now  consider  cheer- 
fuliiesB  in  its  natural  slate,  and  reflect  on  [hoa* 
motives  to  it,  whiuh  are  indilTerenl  either  as  lo  vir- 
tue or  vice. 

Cheerfulness  in,  in  Ihe  first  place,  the  best  pro. 
moier  of  health.  Repinin),'n,  and  secna  murmur* 
uf  heart,  give  impereeplililc  strokeH  tu  lliosu  deli- 
cate fibers  of  which  the  vital  parts  sn^  composed, 
and  wear  out  the  mscliine  iiiHenHibly:  not  to  meo- 
tion  thxKc  violent  ferments  which  theyslirup  in 
the  bluufl,  and  tliuse  irrcjculnr  dinlurbed  muliona 
which  they  rai^e  in  ihe  nnimnl  spiriln.  I  scarce 
reniemlier,  in  nij  own  obAervntiun,  to  have  met 
with  manvold  men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use  our 
English  [ilira-u-j  wear  well,  that  had  not  at  least  ■ 


1  indoh 


n  tbi^ir  humor 


than  ordiii.try  giivetv  and  cheerfulness  of  heart 
The  truth  of  it  in,  health  and  cheerfulneSH  niutii- 
ully  beget  ejch  olher:  with  this  dinercnce,  that  w« 
seldom  me(!t  with  a  |;n>at  degree  uf  henllh  whieh 
is  not  B1  tended  with  a  certniii  cheerful  liens,  but 
viiry  ofli'n  see  rbeerruliieiu  where  there  is  no  grea 

'  dfWMI  nf  llrialtK 


■iHith,  when  it  ]>r<>ce<.iU  from  alacrity  ami  nut   degree  uf  health. 

■Icnre.  hnH  also  iN  nllowunces.  The  coiii|>iin-  I  I'liiierfuliiess  li.-ar<  Ihc  same  frii'iidly  rcennl  to 
wbu  ii>  Furiiinl  fur  siicli  by  naliin-.  icivcs  li>  { the  mind  ns  to  the  liudy.  It  Itanishei  all  anxious 
y  character  uf  life  its  due  regards,  and   l*  \  caru  and  discoiilenr.  linolhe^  and   composes  the 


■wry  character  uf  life 

rsaih'to  nccixiiit  fur  their  iniperfe 

ceive  tln-ir  nr^^lmIlli-lnn.^ll«  as  if  they  were  hi-t 

own.     ll  must  appear  that  you  receive  law  from, 

and  not  give  it,  to  your  conipuiiy,  tu  tnaku  you 

I  Kmember  Tnlly,  speaking,  I  think,  of  Anto- 
%J,  aays,  that,  h  ta  faetiii*  tniH.  fua  nniU  arte 
kadya««uM.-"lleha<lawilty  niinh,  which  could 
h«  acquired  by  uo  art."  Thi«  quality  must  be  of  llic 
kind  of  which  I  am  no*  s]>eaking;  for  all  sorts 
•f  befaavlcr  whieh  depund  upmi  observation  and 

bnawlnlim    nf  lifu    an.    lii  h..   nM.iin.J.    h,.t  ihu 


and  compo 
n  perpeltial  calm. 
Ihis  last  ciiiiKider- 
stion,  1  shall  here  take  notice,  that  tlie  world  in 
which  we  arc  placed  in  filled  with  innumerable 
olijecta  that  an-  proper  to  raise  and  keep  Mivo 
ibis  happy  temper  of  mind. 

ir  we  consider  the  world  in  its  ntibservieney  lo 
mm.  one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use: 
buc  if  we  cunsider  it  in  its  nniuml  beauty  ana 
harmony,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  waa 
made  for  our  pluasiira.    Tne  sun,  which  ia  aa  the 
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cheering  the  luii.d  of  man,  sod  making  the  heart  ;  with  a  pcq^etual  Buceession    of  bcautifnl   aa 
glad.  i  pleayinif  iniaices. 

Those  i^veral  liiniig  creatures  which  are  made  .  1  Khali  not  here  mention  the  several  cnteitaio* 
for  our  Rcrvice  or  sustenance,  at  the  tuunvt  tiiuc  nwuU  of  art,  with  the  pleasures  of  friendship, 
either  fill  the  woods  wiih  their  mubic,  furnish  uh  books,  conversation,  and  other  accidental  divor- 
with  game,  or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the  ,  sions  of  life,  l^ecause  I  would  only  take  notice  of 
uelightfulness  of  their  appearance.  Fountains,  !  such  incitt'nients  to  a  cheerful  temper  as  oflRsr 
lakes,  and  rivers,  are  as  refrfshiuir  to  the  iniagi-  !  themselves  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
nation,  as  to  the  soil  through  which  they  pass.       '  and  which  may  sufficiently  show  us  that  Provi- 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  wlio  have  '  deuce  did  not  design  this  world  should  be  filled 
made  it  an  argumeui  for  Providence,  that  the  |  with  murmurs  and  repining,  or  that  the  heart  of 
whole  earth  is  covired  with  gnK*n  rathin-  than  i  man  should  be  involved  in  gloom  and  melan- 
with  any  other  color,  as  being  such  a  right  mix-    choly.  * 

ture  of  light  and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and  I  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness  of  tern- 
Btren^hons  the  eye,  instead  of  weakening  or  ,  per,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our  countrymen  are 
grieving  it.  For  this  reason  several  painters  have  ■  observed  to  be  more  deficient  than  any  other  nation. 
A  green  cloth  hanging  near  them,  to  ease  the  eye  ,  Melanch(»ly  is  a  kind  of  demon  that  haunts  oux 
upon,  after  too  great  an  application  to  their  color-  { island,  and  often  conveys  heiself  to  us  in  an 
ing.  A  famous  modrru  philosopher*  accounts  j  easterly  wind.  A  celebrated  French  novelist,  in 
for  it  in  the  foUom'ing  manner.  All  colors  that  •  opposition  to  those  who  begin  their  romances 
are  more  luminous.  over|)ower  and  dissipate  the  I  with  the  flowery  season  of  tlie  year,  enters  on 
animal  spirits  which  are  employed  in  sight ;  |  his  story  thus:  "  In  the  gloomy  month  of  Novem- 
on  the  contrary,  those  thiit  are  more  obscure  do  '  Ixt,  when  the  people  of  England  hang  and  drown 
not  give  the  animal  spirits  a  sufficient  exercise:  ;  themselves,  a  disconsolate  lover  walked  out  into 
whereas  the  r.iys  that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of    tlie  fields,"  etc. 

grrecn,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due  proportion.  Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of 
Uiat  they  Kive  the  animal  spirits  their  pn>per  his  climate  or  constitution,  and  frequently  to  in- 
play,  and,  l)y  kit'ping  up  the  struggle  in  a  just  !  dulge  in  himself  those  considerations  which  may 
tMilance,  exoit*'  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeabh;  son-  i  give  him  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  enable  him  to 
sation.  Let  the  cauM^  be  what  it  will,  the  effect  j  bear  up  cheerfully  against  those  little  evils  and 
is  certain;  for  wliioh  reason,  the  poets  a.scrlbe  to  misfortunes  which  are  common  to  human  nature, 
this  particular  Ci>tor  i\w.  epithet  of  cheerful.  !  and  which,  by  a  right  improvement  of  them,  will 

To  i'oiisidcrfiirthor  this  double  end  in  tlic  works  !  produce  a  haticty  of  joy,  and  an  uninterrupted 
of  natures  and  liow  tht^y  are  at  the  same  time  both  ;  liappiness. 

useful  and  entertaining,  we  find  that  the  most!  At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage  my  leader 
important  pans  in  the  vegetable  world  are  those  !  ti>  consider  the  world  in  its  most  agreeable  lights, 
which  arc  the  most  beautiful.  These  are  the  1 1  must  own  there  arc  many  evils  which  Daturally 
Reeds  by  which  tlu?  sevcnd  races  of  plants  are  pro-  j  spring  up  amidst  the  entertainments  that  are  pro> 
lyaffated  and  continued,  and  which  are  always  '  vidinl  for  us;  but  these,  if  rightly  considered. 
lodgiHl  in  flowers  or  blossoms.    Nature  seems  to  !  should  be  far  from  overcasting  Uie  mind  with 


her  own  ]ireserv:it.ion.      The  huslmndman,  after  ■  sure,  in   the  works   of  nature,  is  very  truly 
the  same  manner,  is  employed  in  laying  out  the  '  crilx'd   by  Mr.  Locke,  in   his  Essay   on  Hnmsa 
whole  country  into  alcind  of  txardi^n  or  landscape,  i  uiiderstanding  to  a  moral  reason,  in  the  following 
and  makim^  everything  smile  about  him,  while  in  i  words: — 

reolitv  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  of  the  harvest,  ;      '*  Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  another  reason 
and  tlie  increas«i  which  is  to  :irisc  from  it.  m'hy  Ood  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  de* 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence  has  grees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that 
taken  care  to  ke(>p  up  this  chi^rfulness  in  tlic  I  environ  and  aflect  us,  and  blended  them  together, 
mind  of  man,  by  iiaving  formed  it  after  such  a  |  in  almost  all  that  our  thoughui  and  senses  have  (q 
manner,  OS  to  make  it  capable  of  c<inceiving  de-  'do  with;  that  we,  finding  imperfection,  dissatii' 
light  from  several  objects  which  seem  to  have  ;  faction,  and  want  of  complete  happiness,  in  all 
very  little  use  in  them;  as  from  the  wildness  of  I  the  enjoyments  which  the  creature  can  affi>rd  as, 


rocks  and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque  parts  of  !  mijorht  lie  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him 
nature.      Those  who   are  verstnl  in   philosophy    *  with  whi 


may  still  carry  this  consideration  higher,  by  ob- 
serving, that  if  matter  had  appeared  to  us  en- 
dowed only  with  those  real  qualities  which  it 
actually  [>ossi^sses,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very 
joyless  and  uncomforlable  figun*:  and  why  has 
Providence  given  it  a  power  of  producing  in  us 
such  imaginary  qualities,  as  tastes  and  colors, 
sounds  and  smells,  licat  and  cold,  but  that  man, 
while  he  is  conversant  in  the  lower  stations  of 
nature,  miirht  have  his  mind  cheered  and  de- 
lighted with  agreeable  sensot'ions  ¥    In  short,  the 


lom  there  is  fullness  of  joy,  and  al  whoM 


right-hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.' " — ^L. 
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Inmrodlor,  RancttM  aunu  recluilerc  foutes. 
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For  thofl  T  dun*  unlet  k  tho  FaiTud  itpriitg, 
Au'l  aru  dlKlcVd  by  nndout  sagos  sing. 


whole  universe  is  a  kind  of  theater,  filled  with    "  Ma.  Sp>:ctator, 
ol>jectH  that  either  raise  in  us  pleasure,  amuse-        u  j^  jg  „,„  custom,  when  I  read  your  papm,to 
ment,uriulmiration  read  over    the  quotations  in  the  nntl5ortfn« 

The  reader  s  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him  !  ^^ence  you  teke  them.  As  you  mentioneai 
the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  i  passage  lately  out  of  the  second  chapter  of  Solo- 
seamms  with  all  that  variety  of  scenes  which  {;„,„'s  song,  it  occasioned  my  look ing^n to  it;  »i 
diversify  the  face  of  nature,  and  tall  the  mind    ^^^  reading  it,  1  thought  tho  ideas  so  eiqui- 

sitely  soft  and  tender,  tha'  I  eould  not  help  ait 

•  8lr  laaae  Nawton.  ing  this  paraphrase  of  it;  which,  now  il  is  doi^ 
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[  euk  9M  little  foibear  sending^  to  jou.  Some 
ansrlra  of  Tour  approbation  which  I  haTO  already 
raceiTed,  nave  gtTen  me  ao  aeiisible  a  taste  of 
them,  that  I  caunot  forl)oar  endeavoring  after 
them  aa  often  aa  I  can  with  anj  appearance  of 
loeceaa.  "  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Tour  most  obedient,  humble  Serrant" 

THE  8B00ND  CHAPTER  OF  SOLOMON'S  WSQ. 

L 

Ai  whan  fn  Sharon's  flald  Um  bloffblnK  torn 
DoM  its  cbmKte  bomm  to  the  mom  discloee, 
Whilst  all  around  the  Zephyrs  bear 
The  fricrrant  odors  through  the  air; 
Or  as  the  IU7  hi  the  shady  vale 
Does  o'er  each  flower  with  beauteous  pride  prevail, 
And  stands  with  dews  and  kindest  sunshine  blest, 
In  lUr  pTP-eminenoe.  superior  to  the  rest : 
80  if  my  Love,  with  happy  Influenee,  shed 
His  eyes'  brijtbt  sunshine  on  his  lover's  head, 
nien  shall  the  rose  of  Sharon's  field, 
And  whitest  lUies,  to  my  beauties  yield. 
Then  fUrest  flow^rs  with  studious  art  oomldne, 
The  roses  with  the  UHoeJoin, 
And  their  united  charms  aro  less  than  mine. 

IL 

Af  much  as  fidnst  lilies  can  surpaM 
A  thorn  in  beauty,  or  in  height  the  grass; 
Bo  does  my  lore  among  the  virgins,  shine, 
Adom'd  with  graces  mom  than  half  divine; 
Or  as  a  tree,  that,  glorious  to  bdiold, 
Is  hung  with  apples  all  of  ruddy  gold, 
Bmpenux  Aruit,  and,  beautifully  high, 
Bstends  its  branches  to  the  sky ; 
Bo  does  my  liOve  the  Tirgins*  eyes  In-rlte : 
Tb  he  alone  can  fix  their  wand'ring  sight, 
Among  ten  thousand  oninently  bnghL 

in. 

Beneath  his  plearing  shade 
My  wearied  limbs  at  cam  I  laid. 
And  on  bis  frai^^nt  boughs  rcclin'd  my  head. 
I  poll'd  the  golden  ftoiit  with  eager  haste ; 
Bpset  was  the  ftnit,  and  pleasing  to  the  tasta; 
With  sparkling  wine  he  crown'd  the  bowl, 
WKh  gentle  extasles  he  filled  my  soul; 
JvyctoM  we  sat  beneath  the  shadr  grove, 
And  oi^  my  head  he  hung  the  banners  of  his  love. 

IV. 

IMntI  IdlBl  my  labMng breast 
Is  with  the  mighty  weight  of  love  opprest; 
I  feel  the  fire  possess  my  heart, 
And  pain  oonvey'd  to  every  part, 
nmttgh  all  my  veins  the  passion  flies, 

My  feeble  soul  Ibrsakes  its  place, 
A  Cnmbling  faintness  seals  my  eyes, 

And  paleness  dwells  upon  my  nice: 
Olif  kt  my  love  with  pow'rfnl  odors  stay 
My  fldttting  love-slrk  soul,  that  dies  away; 
Cm  hand  beneath  me  let  him  place, 
Wttii  t'other  press  mo  in  a  chaste  embrace. 

V. 

I  eharfw  you,  nymphs  of  Slon,  as  vou  go 
Arm'd  with  the  sounding  quiver  and  the  bow, 
WliUst  thn>'  tlie  lonesome  woodn  you  rove, 
Y09  ne'er  dlrturb  my  sleeping  Love. 

Be  only  gentle  Zephyrs  there, 

Wicb  downy  wings  to  fen  the  air; 

Let  sarred  silence  dwell  around, 

To  keep  off  each  intruding  sound. 
And  when  the  balmy  slumber  leaves  his  eyes, 
May  be  tojt^s,  unknown  till  then,  arisel 

TL 

Bat  see!  he  comes  I  with  what  majestic  gait 
Be  oDward  bears  bis  lovely  state! 
Vow  through  the  lattice  be  appears. 
With  softest  words  dispels  my  feans 
Arias,  my  Ikir  one,  and  receive 
All  the  pleasures  love  can  give! 
Woe,  now  the  snllen  winter's  past. 
We  mora  we  fear  the  northern  blast : 
We  alonu  nar  thrsateninir  clouds  ^pear, 
]lo  fUHng  rains  deform  the  year: 
My  lore  admlti  of  no  delay ; 
lagr  feir,  and  come  away  1 


TIL 


Already,  see!  the  teeming  earth 
Brings  forth  the  flow'rr,  her  beautoi  ja  bfartlv 
The  dews,  and  soft^lmwendinc  show*ny 
Nurse  the  new-bom  tender  flow'rs. 
Hark  I  the  birds  melodious  sing, 
And  sweetly  usher  in  the  q>ring. 
Close  by  his  felknr  sits  the  dove, 
And  billing  whispers  her  his  love. 
The  spreading  vines  with  blossoms  flwall, 
Diffkislng  round  a  grateftil  smelL 
Arise,  my  fsir  one,  and  receive 
All  the  blessings  love  can  give: 
For  love  admits  of  no  delay; 
Arise,  my  feir,  and  oome  away! 

TUL 

As  to  its  mate  the  constant  dove 
FUee  through  the  covert  of  the  spicy  grove, 
80  let  us  hasten  to  some  kmeoome  shade; 
Thero  let  me  safe  in  thy  lov'd  anna  be  laid, 

Whero  no  intruding,  hateful  noise 

Shall  damp  the  sound  of  thy  melodious  voice; 
Whero  I  msj  gase,  and  mark  each  beauteous 
for  sweet  thy  v<dca,  and  lovely  is  thy  feoa. 


As  all  of  ma,  my  Love,  is  thina^ 

Let  all  of  thee  be  ever  mine. 

Among  the  lilies  we  will  play; 

Fairor,  my  Love,  thou  art  tlum  they: 

Till  the  purple  mom  arise. 

And  balmv  sleep  forsake  thine  fyeo; 

Till  the  gladsome  beams  of  day 

Remove  the  shades  of  nicht  awavl 
Then,  when  soft  sleep  shall  flrom  thy  eyes  depart 
Else  like  the  bounding  roe,  or  lusty  hart. 

Glad  to  behold  the  light  again 
From  Bathers  mountains  darting  o'er  the  plain. 
T. 
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Their  pious  rires  a  better  lesscm  taught. 

KoTuiNO  haa  more  sarpriscd  the  learned  in 
England,  than  the  price  wnich  a  small  book,  en- 
titled Spaccio  della  Beatia  triomfante,  bore  in  a 
late  aaction.*  This  book  waa  aold  for  thirty 
pounds.  As  it  waa  written  b^  one  Jordanna 
Brunus,  a  professed  Atheist,  with  a  desijzn  to 
depreciate  religion,  every  one  was  apt  to  fancy, 
from  the  extravagant  price  it  bore,  that  there  must 
be  something  in  it  very  formidable. 

I  must  confess,  that  happening  to  eet  a  sight  of 
one  of  them  myself,  I  could  not  forbear  perusing 
it  with  this  apprehension  ;  but  found  there  was  so 
very  little  danger  in  it,  that  I  shall  venture  to 
give  my  readers  a  fair  account  of  the  whole  plan 
upon  which  tin's  wonderful  treatise  is  built. 

The  author  pretends  that  Jupiter,  once  upon  a 
time,  resolved  on  a  reformation  of  the  constella- 
tions :  for  which  purpose,  having  summoned  the 


*  The  book  here  mentioned  was  bought  by  Walter  Clavel, 
Esq.,  at  the  auction  of  the  library  of  Oaarles  Barnard,  Esq., 
In  1711,  for  twenty-eight  pounds.  The  same  copv  became 
socceivivelv  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Mcholii,  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Ames,  of  Sir  Peter  Tliomson,  and  of  M.  C.  Tutct,  Esq.,  among 
whoM  Itooks  It  was  lately  sold  Yrr  auction,  at  Mr.  Uerrard's 
In  UtcIifleld-etreeL  The  author  of  this  book,  Giordano  Bruno, 
was  a  native  of  Nola  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  burnt  at 
Rome  by  the  order  of  the  Inquisition  In  1600.  Moriiofl^ 
SDMiklng  of  Atbclrts,  says,  '*  Jordanum  tamen  Brunum  hnie 
classi  non  annumerarem,  ■  manifeitta  in  lllo  atlMlimi 

vestigia  non  deprohondo."  Polybl^t.  L  I.  8.  22.  Bruno  pal>> 
liubnd  many  other  writings  said  to  be  athei/itioa].  The  book 
spoken  of  hero  was  printed,  not  at  Paris,  as  Is  ssld  In  tha 
title-page,  nor  In  1544,  but  at  London,  and  In  lAM,12mo., 
dedicated  to  Sb  Philip  Sldnay.  It  was  for  some  time  so  little 
regarded,  that  it  was  sold  with  five  other  books  of  the  same 
author,  for  twenty-five  ponce  French,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bigor'i 
library  In  ITOO,  but  It  Is  now  very  srarre,  and  has  beefi  sold 
at  the  exorbitant  price  of  £M>.  Niceron.  Uommcs  IIInaL 
tons,  avii,  p.  :B1.  Than  was  aa  editkm  of  it  in  Eaglkk 
In  1713.  — •— 
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■tars  (Ogclher,  he  complains  to  them  of  the  ffrent 
decay  of  the  worbhip  of  the  ffxin,  which  lie 
thought  so  much  the  harder,  haviuj^  called  wvoral 
of  those  celestial  bodies  by  the  names  of  the 
heatlieii  deities,  and  by  that  means  made  the 
heavens  as  it  were  a  book  of  the  pa^an  theology. 
Momus  tells  him  tliat  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  since  there  were  so  many  scandalous  storioH  uf 
the  deities.  Upon  which  the  author  takes  (»cca- 
sion  to  cast  ri>flections  u]>4>n  all  other  religions, 
concluding  that  Jupiter,  after  a  full  hearing,  dis- 
carded the  deities  out  of  heaven,  and  called  the 
stars  by  the  names  of  the  moral  virtues. 

This  shoit  fiible,  which  has  no  pretense  in  it  to 
reason  or  ariruinent,  and  but  a  very  small  i«hare 
of  wit,  has  however  recommended  itself,  wholly 
by  its  impiety,  to  tliosc  weak  men  who  would 
diKtinguiMi  themselves  by  the  singularity  of  their 
opinions. 

There  are  two  considerations  which  have  been 
often  urged  ajfuinst  Atheists,  and  which  they 
never  yet  could  get  over.     The  first  is,  that  the 

greatest  and  most  eminent  persons  of  all  a^es 
ave  IxTu  against  them,  and  always  com))lK'd 
with  the  public  forms  of  worship  establishi^  in 
tlieir  respective  countries,  when  there  wa»4iothing 
in  them  either  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the 
Supreme  Being  or  pn>judicial  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Plato.s  and  Ciccros  among  tlic  ancients ; 
the  Bacons,  the  Boyles,  and  the  Lockes  amons^ 
our  own  countrymen  ;  are  all  instances  of  what  I 
have  been  saying  :  not  to  mention  any  of  the  di> 
vines,  however  celebrated,  since  our  adversaries 
challenge  all  thos(>,  as  men  who  have  too  much 
interest  in  this  case  to  be  impartial  evidences. 

But  what  has  lx*en  often  urged  as  a  considera- 
tion of  much  more  weiy;ht,  is  not  only  the  opinion 
of  the  betU>r  sort,  but  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind to  this  great  truth  ;  which  I  think  could  not 
possibly  have  come  to  pass,  but  from  one  of  the 
three  following  reasons :  either  that  the  idea  of  a 
Ood  is  innate  and  co-existent  with  the  mind  itself; 
or  that  this  ti-ulh  is  so  very  obvious,  that  it  is 
discovered  by  the  first  exertion  of  reason  in  per- 
sons of  the  most  ordinary  capacities ;  or,  lastly, 
that  it  has  lx*en  delivered  down  to  us  through  all 
ages  by  a  tradition  from  the  first  man. 

The  Atheists  are  equally  confounded,  to  which- 
ever of  these  thrLHi  causes  we  assign  it;  they 
have  been  so  pn*ssed  by  this  last  argument  from 
the  general  consent  of  mankind,  tlmt  after  mat 
search  and  pains  they  pretend  to  have  found  out 
a  nation  of  Atheists,  I  mean  that  polite  people 
the  Hottentots. 

I  dare  not  shock  my  readers  with  a  description 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  these  barbarians, 
who  are  itT  every  respect  scarce  one  degree  above 
brutes,  having  no  language  among  them  but  a 
confused  gabble,  which  is  neither  well  underbtood 
by  themst^lves  nor  others. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  how  much 
the  Atheists  have  gloried  in  these  their  good 
friends  and  allies. 

If  we  boost  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  they  may 
now  confront  them  witli  these  great  philosophers 
the  Hottentots. 

Though  even  this  point  has,  not  without  rea- 
son, been  several  times  controverted,  I  see  no  man- 
ner of  harm  it  could  do  to  religion,  if  we  should 
eDtiroly  give  them  up  this  elegant  part  of  mankind. 

Methinks  nothing  more  shows  the  weakness  of 
their  cause,  than  tliat  no  division  of  their  fellow- 
ereatures  join  with  them,  but  those  amons  whom 
they  themselves  own  reason  is  almost  defaced, 
■na  who  have  little  else  but  their  shape  which 
can  entitle  ihem  to  any  place  in  the  species. 


i     Beside  these  poor  creatures,  there  haye  now 
'  and  then  bei'ik  instances  of  a  few  craay  people  io 
'  several  nations,  who  have  denied  the  existence  of 
a  Deity. 

I  I'he  catalogue  of  those  is,  however,  yciy  short; 
;  even  Vanini,  the  most  celebrated  champion  for 
I  the  cause,  professed  before  his  judges  that  he  l)e- 
;  lieved  the  existence  of  a  God ;  and,  taking  np  a 
j  straw  which  lay  before  him  on  the  ground,  as- 
<  sured  them,  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  convince 
,  him  of  it ;  alleging  several  arguments  to  prove 
'  that  it  was  impossible  nature  alone  could  create 
anything. 

1  was  the  other  day  reading  an  account  of  Casi- 
I  mir  Liszynski,  a  gentleman  of  Poland,  who  was 
\  convicted  and  executed  for  this  crime.  The  man- 
\  ner  of  his  punishment  was  very  particular.  As 
soon  as  his  body  was  burnt,  his  ashes  were  put 
I  into  a  cannon,  and  shot  into  tlie  air  toward  Tar- 
|Urv. 

I  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  somethinjif  like  this 
'  method  of  punishment  should  prevail  in  England 
I  (such  is  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  British 
■  nati(mj,  that  whether  we  ramminl  an  Atheist 
I  whole  into  a  gn^at  gun,  or  pulverised  our  infidels, 
I  as  they  do  in  Poland,  we  should  not  have  many 
charges. 

I  should  however  prop<ise,  while  our  ammu- 
nition lasted,  that  instead  of  Tartary,  we  should 
always  keep  two  or  three  cannons  ready  pointed 
toward  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  shoot 
our  unbelievers  into  the  country  of  the  Hotten- 
tots. 

In  my  opinion,  a  solemn,  judicial  death  is  too 
great  an  honor  for  an  Atheist ;  though  I  mast 
allow  the  method  of  exploding  him,  as  it  is  prac- 
ticed in  tills  ludicrous  kind  of  martyrdom,  has 
something  in  it  proper  enough  to  the  nature  of 
his  offense. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  objection  a^imtthia 
manner  of  treating  them.    Zeal  for  religion  it  of 
so  active  a  nature,  that  it  seldom  knows  where  Co 
reKt ;   for  wliich  reason  I  am  afraid,  after  having 
dischargeii  our  Atlieists,  we  might  possiUy  think 
of  shooting  off  our  si'ctaries:  and  as  one  £)es  not 
foresee  the'  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  it  might 
one  time  or  other  come  to  a  man's  own  turn  to  ij 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  demiculverin. 

If  any  of  my  readers  imagine  that  I  have  treated 
these  gentlemen  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner,  I  murt 
confess,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  reasoning  against 
such  unbelievers,  upon  a  point  that  shocks  the 
common  8#nse  of  mankind,  is  doing  them  too 
great  an  honor,  giving  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  and  making  people  fancy  that  thtj 
have  more  in  them  than  they  really  have. 

As  for  those  ])crsons  wlio  have  any  scheme  of 
religious  worship,  I  am  for  treatine  such  with  tht 
utmost  tenderness,  and  should  endeavor  to  sKow 
them  tlieir  errors  with  the  greatest  temper  and  ho- 
maiiity;  but  as  these  miscreants  are  for  throwis| 
down  relimon  in  general,  for  stripping  nankiK 
of  what  themselves  own  is  of  excellent  use  in  ill 
great  societies,  without  once  offering  to  estahliah 
anything  in  the  room  of  it,  I  think  the  htA^f 
of  dealing  with  them,  is  to  retort  their  owo  ve** 
pons  upon  them,  which  are  those  of  acora  sm) 
mockery.— X. 
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Kon  pudemlo,  md  non  ddendo  Id  Qood  Don  dsoo^ 
denUa  nomen  effugere  dabemqsw— Tpia. 

It  ia  not  by  bluphlnic.  bnt  by  not  dohig  wbat  to  ml. 
ing,  that  we  oaght  to  guud  acalnst  tb«  bnpofaltm « 
impudeooe. 

Makt  are  the  epistles  I  reeeive  from  ladiei  tf* 

tremely  afflicted  that  they  lie  under  tlia  QbiBTi' 
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ttUaa  of  intiDccBt  and  indifferent  Ktinna.  They 
dcKribc  their  own  behavior  ao  uiiLappiljr,  that 
tha^  iodeed  lies  Bume  cause  of  auitpicioii  upon 
them.    Ic  in  certain,  that  there  is  tiu  nuthoritj  for 

Crgona  who  have  nothing  ulae  to  du,  to  pass  avar 
un  of  coriTenurion  upoii  liie  mJHcajriagei  ol 
Other  peopk';  but  aiace  the;  will  do  so.  the;  who 
*>lae  their  repiilatiori  should  be  cautiou*  or  ap- 
peannces  to  tlirir  dinaJ vantage;  but  very  often 
our  younf;  n-ntiieo.  aa  well  as  the  middte-Bsed, 
and  the  fay  part  of  thoae  growiiiu  old,  without 
■ntering  into  a  formal  leopie  for  thai  purpose,  to 
a  voman  a([rce  upou  a  abort  way  to  preserve  their 
cbancterB,  and  (^  on  in  n  way  that  at  bvst  is  only 
not  vieluui.  The  nielhod  la,  when  an  ill-natured 
or  talkative  girl  hue  said  anvthiiig  that  bears  hard 
upon  aome  part  of  another  s  carrisf^e,  this  cri'-a- 
lure,  if  not  in  any  of  tJieIr  little  cabals,  is  run 
down  for  the  moat  censorious,  danj^rous  body  in 
the  world.  Thus  they  guard  their  rcputaliou 
rather  than  their  mndcsty:  as  if  ^ilt  lay  in  buiiig 
aeder  the  imputation  of  a  fault,  aud  not  in  tho 
commission  nf  it.  Orbicilla  is  the  kindest  poor 
thing  in  town,  but  the  moat  blushing  creature 
Uving.  It  is  true,  she  hn.n  nut  lost  >lie  senac  of 
•bamc,  but  she  has  lost  the  sense  of  innocence. 
If  she  had  moro  confidfuce,  and  never  did  any- 
Oins  which  oiifbl  to  stain  her  cheeks,  would  she 
not  be  much  more  modest,  witliout  that  ambiguous 
•nffiision  which  is  the  livery  both  of  guilt  and 
innocenccT  Moduaty  consisia  in  beins  conacioua 
irf  no  ill,  and  not  in  being  asbanied  of  having 
done  it,  When  people  go  upon  auy  other  founda- 
tion  than  the  truth  of  their  own  hcarla  for  the  con< 
duct  of  their  actions,  it  lies  in  the  power  uf  acan- 
daloui  tongue*  lo  carry  llie  world  before  tliem,  and 
make  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  in  with  the  ill  for 
ttar  of  reproach.  On  the  other  hand,  to  do  what 
you  mi^ht.  is  the  ready  way  to  make  calumny 
eilhfr  iilent.  or  ineffectually  malicious.     Spenser, 


rbr  mbn  Uit  csiio,  wlMut*  till  doth  uiir. 

iabduf  ilw4n.  inl  brUk  Imw  Uall^bt: 

IbuD  Kcrtcy,  ud  ulk  Id  Dpnn  il(hl; 
to  ihall  TOO  KIUD  repair  joLir  pmvnt  sill  pUgtiL" 

iBttekd  of  this  care  over  their  words  and  actions, 
KComroendeil  by  a  poet  in  Old  Queen  Ueas's  days. 


tbe  nmdem  way  is  to  do  and  say  what  you  ph 
and  Tct  be  the  prettiest  sort  of  woman  in  me 
world,  if  fathers  and  bmtlicrs  will  defend  a  la- 
dy'il  iMDor,  she  is  quite  as  safe  a?  in  her  own  inno- 
MDce.  Many  of  the  distressed,  wlm  sufler  uncler 
(ba  malice  of  evil  ton^tuus,  aru  so  hnnnless,  that, 
tfaey  an  eveiy  day  they  livi>  asl<x.'j)  till  twelve  at 
•oon:  eunceni  tlwniselves  with  nothing  but  their 
•vn  pcnnns  till  two;  take  tlicir  necesNiry  food 
between  that  time  and  four;  visit,  go  In  the  play, 
and  ait  up  nl  card-t  till  luwanl  the  ctiKniiig  lunrn; 
and  the  nialiciouH  world  ^hall  ilraw  conclusiona 
bom  innocent  glances,  short  whiftpera,  nr  pretty 
hmiliar  millurie?!  with  fashionable  men.  that  thew 
(air  onen  ore  not  as  rigid  as  vestals.  It  ta  certain, 
•ay  the**  "  goodeat"  crentnrea  very  well,  lliat  vir- 
tue doea  not  consist  in  constrained  behavior  and 
wij  faoee  :  that  must  bo  allowed  :  but  there  is  a 
deoeney  in  the  aspect  and  manner  of  ladies,  con- 
tncteil  froni  a  holiit  of  virtue,  and  from  general 
tcflectloiH  (Jiat   regard  a  nnideHt   conduct, — all 


an  esteem  mixed  with  aflbction  and  honor,  and 
meats  with  uu  defamation;  or,if  she  does,  the  wild 
malice  is  overcome  with  au  undisturbed  penmrer- 
auce  in  her  innoeeiici!-  I'o  apeak  freely,  tberu  ara 
such  coveys  of  coquettes  about  this  town,  (hat  if 
tlie  peace  were  nut  kept  by  some  inipcrtinent 
tongues  of  their  own  sex,  which  keep  them  under 
some  restraint,  we  should  have  no  manner  of  en- 


alandenira,  I  cannot  wholly  suppress  them,  no 
more  than  a  gcnorel  would  discouraj»  spies.  Tha 
enemy  would  easily  surprise  him  who  they  knew 
had  no  inlclUsence  of  their  motions.  It  is  bo  far 
otherwise  with  me,  that  1  acknowledge  1  permit  a 
abe-alaiidercr  or  two  in  every  quarter  uf  the  town, 
to  live  in  the  characters  of  coquettes,  and  take  all 
the  innocent  freedoms  of  Uic  rest,  in  order  to  send 
mo  information  of  the  behavior  of  their  respective 
siaterhoodiL 

But  OS  the  matter  of  respect  to  the  world  which 
looks  on,  is  carried  on,  melhiiiks  it  is  so  very  easy 
to  be  what  is  in  the  general  called  virtuous,  that 
it  need  not  cost  one  hour's  rullcelton  in  a  month  ta 
preserve  that  nppellation.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
tho  pretty  rognes  talk  of  virtue  and  vice  among 
each  other.  "  She  is  the  laziest  creature  in  tha 
world,  but,  1  must  confess,  strictly  virtuous;  tha 


charity  for  any  of  her  Bcquaintaucc,  but  I  must 
allow  her  rigidly  virtuous,"    As  the  uotliinking 

Earts  of  the  male  world  call  every  man  a  man  O? 
iiuor,  who  is  not  a  coward;  so  the  crowd  of  tha 
other  sex  terms  every  woman  who  will  not  baa 
wench,  virtuous.— T. 

No.  391.]    THUBSDAT,  MAY  29, 17ia. 


Kbulllt  iiUrnI  vmlsruiD  funiul    lA,  O  il 

ImiKlia,  opuagim  I— Pdu.  Itat.  U,  v.  a. 

No  brill*  udIisUdw'iI  to  ■  prmTu  orihiDt; 
Ttiiri^  wW.*  am  ..'rT  wfa  full  tnit  ibUt, 
Nor  Dwi  t»  ButterM  to  th*|tnl'  sfUg] 
He,  tluii  sluuil  tnay'it  Ibf  intUkHU  Inuir 
Tlwu  nndM  nut  wlilnpui  oUi>r  mm*  onei  mait; 
1^7  t'W.  Di]'  fcicDcl,  fen  dvo  liku  liwe  bn  pliliL 
And  pnjVi'  low  srllAn  at  >hrtun  itlKli.rn. 


T^n  Hfnkji  tJi^  Tr4rv,  a. 

<'IJht,  buiT  siJeD0tb,  Riiod  Jli _,  ._. 

0  rbliik  MOID  Kit  ol  ||u1il  Nnnatli  n-y  (ilawl 
OouU  1,  U  nnik  1.  lu  ni7  nvirbnl  ryes 
Bd*  ny  rlrh  utirh'a  ' 

nivD  sll  wurv  mluct  "* 
Wbi«k  Homer  rcprGsenta  Ph<enii,  the  tutor  of 
Arhilles,  as  pemuading  his  pupil  to  Iny  aside  hia 
reM>iitineiiU,  and  givcbiinself  up  to  the  onlretfie* 
of  his  countrymen,  the  poet,  in  order  to  make  him 
Kpeak  in  character,  oxribfw  to  him  a  speech  full 
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inBtnictioii.  "  The  gods,"  njn  he,  "  suffSer  them- 
MdTes  to  be  prwailcd  upon  by  entreaties.  When 
mortals  have  offended  them  by  their  trauHgressionM, 
they  appease  them  by  tows  and  sacrifices.  You 
muHt  know,  Achilles,  that  pni}'crH  are  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter.  They  are  crippled  by  frequuut 
kneeling,  nave  their  faces  lull  of  cares  and 
wrinklen,  and  their  eyes  always  cast  toward  hea- 
ven. They  are  constant  attendants  on  the  godcle^s 
Ate,  and  march  behind  her.  This  c^dess  walks 
forward  with  a  bold  and  haughty  air;  and,  U'iufl^ 
very  light  of  f(K»t,  runs  tlirough  tlic  whole  earth 

Sieving  and  afflicting  the  sons  of  men.  She  gets 
e  start  of  Prayers,  who  always  follow  her,  in 
order  to  heal  those  persons  wHoin  slic  wounds. 
He  who  honors  these  daughters  of  Jupiter,  when 
they  draw  near  to  him,  receives  great  benefit 
from  them:  Imt  as  for  him  who  rejects  them,  thev 
entreat  their  fatlier  to  give  his  orders  to  tlic  god- 
dess Ate,  to  punish  him  for  his  liardness  of  heart." 
This  noble  allegory  nee<U  but  little  explanation; 
for,  whether  the  goddess  Ate  signifies  injury,  as 
some  have  explained  it;  or  guilt  in  general,  as 
others ;  or  divine  justice,  as  I  am  more  apt  to 
think;  tlie  interpretation  is  obvious  enough. 

I  shaU  produce  another  heailion  fable,  relating 
to  prayers,  which  is  of  a  more  diverting  kind. 
One  would  think,  by  some  passages  in  it,  that  it 
was  composed  by  Lucian,  or  at  least  by  some  au- 
thor who  has  endeavored  to  imitate  iiis  way  of 
writing;  but  as  dissertations  of  this  nature  are 
more  curious  than  useful,  1  shall  give  my  reader  the 
fable,  without  any  further  i no uiries  after  the  author. 

**  Menippus,  the  philosopner,  was  a  second  time 
taken  up  into  heaven  by  Jupiter,  when,  for  his 
entertainment,  he  lifted  up  a  tmp-door  that  was 
placed  by  hi8  footstool.  At  its  riKing,  there  issued 
through  it  such  a  din  of  cries  as  astonished  the 

yhilosopher.  Upon  his  asking  what  they  meant, 
upiter  told  him  they  were  the  prayers  tnat  were 
sent  up  to  hiui  from  the  earth.  Menippus,  amid 
the  confusion  of  voices,  which  was  so  great  that 
nothing  less  than  tlie  ear  of  Jove  could  distinguish 
them,  heard  the  words,  *  riches,  honor,'  and  •  long 
life,'  rei>eiited  in  several  difierent  tones  and  lan- 
guages. When  tlie  first  hubbub  of  sounds  was 
over,  the  trap-door  being  left  open,  the  voices 
came  up  more  separate  and  distinct.  The  first 
prayer  was  a  very  odd  one;  it  came  fn>m  Athens, 
ana  desired  Jupiter  to  increase  the  wisdom  and 
the  beard  of  his  humble  supplicant.  Menippus 
knew  it  by  the  voice  to  be  the  prayer  of  his  friend 
Licander.  the  philosopher.  1  his  was  succeeded 
by  the  pi>tition  of  cme  who  had  just  laden  a  ship, 
and  promisiHi  Jupiter,  if  he  took  care  of  it,  and 
returned  it  home  again  full  of  riches,  he  would 
make  him  an  offcrinjyr  of  a  silver  cup.  Jupiter 
thanked  him  for  nothing;  and.  bending  down  his 
ear  more  attentivtdy  than  ordinary,  heard  a  voice 
complaining  to  him  of  the  cruelly  of  an  Ephcsian 
widow,  and  begged  him  to  breed  compassion  in 
her  heart.  '  This,'  says  Jupiter,  *  is  a  verv  honest 
fellow.  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  incense 
from  him :  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  to  hear 
his  prayers.'  He  was  then  interrupted  with  a 
whole  volley  of  vows  which  were  made  for  the 
health  of  a  tyrannical  prince  by  liis  subjects  who 
prayed  for  him  in  his  presi'iice.  Menippus  was 
surprised,  after  having  listened  to  prayers  oSenxl 
up  with  so  much  ardor  and  devotion,  to  hear  low 
whispers  from  the  same  assembly,  expostulating 
with  Jove  for  suffering  such  a  tyrant  to  live,  and 
asking  him  how  his  thunder  could  lie  idle?  Ju- 
piter was  so  offended  with  these  prevaricating 
rascals,  that  he  took  down  the  first  vows,  and 
puffed  away  the  last  The  philosopher  seeing  a 
great  doaa  mounting  upward,  ana  making  its 


way  directly  to  the  tra]>-door»  inquired  of  Jupiter 
what  it  meant.  *This,'  aayi  Jupiter,  'is  the 
smoke  of  a  whole  hecatomb  tliat  is  offered  me  by 
the  general  of  an  army,  who  is  very  importunate 
with  me  to  let  him  cut  off  a  hundred  thousand 
men  that  are  drawn  up  in  array  aninst  him. 
What  docs  the  impudent  wretch  think  I  see  in  him, 
to  believe  that  I  will  make  a  sacrifice  of  so  many 
mortals  as  good  as  himself,  and  all  this  to  hia 
glory  forsootnt  But  hark  I'  says  Jupiter,  'there 
is  a  voice  I  never  hear  but  in  time  of  danger:  'tis 
a  rogue  that  is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian  aea.  I 
saved  him  on  a  piank  but  three  days  ago,  upon 
his  promise  to  mend  his  manners;  the  scoundrel  is 
not  worth  a  groat,  and  yet  has  the  impudence  to 
offer  me  a  temple,  if  I  will  keep  him  from  siuk> 
iiig. — But  yonder,'  says  he, '  is  a  special  youth  for 
you;  he  desires  me  to  take  his  father,  who  keeps  a 
great  estate  from  him,  out  of  the  miseries  of  hu- 
man life.  The  old  fellow  shall  live  till  he  makes 
hiri  heart  ache,  I  can  tell  him  that  for  his  pains.* 
Thib  was  followed  by  the  soft  voice  of  a  pious 
lady,  desiring  Jupiter  tliat  she  might  appear  ami- 
able and  charming  in  the  sight  of  her  emperor. 
As  the  philosopher  was  reflecting  on  this  extraor- 
dinary i>etitioii,  there  blew  a  gentle  wind  tlirouffh 
the  trap-door,  which  he  at  first  mistook  for  a  guc 
of  Zepiiyrs,  but  afterward  found  it  to  be  a  breeia 
of  sigliM.  They  smelt  strong  of  flowers  and  in- 
cense, and  were  succeeded  oy  most  passionate 
complaints  of  wounds  and  torments,  fires  and  ar- 
rowH,  cnielty,  despair,  and  death.  Menippus  fan- 
cied that  such  lamentable  cries  arose  from  some 
S[?neral  execution,  or  from  wretches  lying  under 
le  torture;  but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they  came 
up  to  him  from  the  iiJe  of  Pftpbos,  and  that  he 
every  day  reci>ived  complaints  of  the  same  nature 
from  that  whimsical  tribe  of  mortals  who  are 
called  lovers.  '  I  am  so  trifled  with,*  says  be,  'by 
this  generation  of  both  sexes,  and  fincf  it  ao  im- 
possible to  please  them,  whether  I  grant  or  refaw 
their  petitions,  that  I  shall  order  a  western  wind 
for  the  future  to  intercept  them  in  their  passage, 
and  blow  them  at  random  upon  the  earth.'  Toe 
loMt  pi'tition  1  heard  was  from  a  very  aged  man,  of 
near  a  hundred  years  old,  begging  bat  for  one  year 
more  life,  and  then  promising  to  die  contented. 
'  This  iH  the  rarest  old  fellowl'  says  Jupiter; '  be 
has  made  this  prayer  to  me  for  above  twenty  years 
together.  When  he  was  but  fifty  years  old,  he  de> 
siRHl  only  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  son  settled 
in  the  world.  1  granted  it.  He  then  begged  tlie 
same  favor  for  his  daughter,  and  afterward  that  be 
might  see  the  education  of  a  grandson.  *  When  all 
this  was  brouKht  about,  he  puts  up  a  petition, 
tliat  he  might  five  to  finisli  a  nouee  he  was  build- 
ing. In  short,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old  cur,  and 
never  wants  an  excuse;  I  will  hear  no  nore  of 
him.'  Upon  which  he  flung  down  the  tnp-doer 
in  a  passion,  and  was  resolved  to  give  ue  mort 
audiences  that  day." 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fkUe,  tke 
moral  of  it  very  well  deserves  our  attention,  aai 
is  the  same  with  that  which  has  been  inculcSttd 
by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal  and 
rersius,  who  have  each  of  them  made  the  fioeit 
satire  in  their  whole  works  upon  this  subject  The 
vanity  of  men's  wishes,  which  are  the  astaial 
prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  many  d  those  Bt 
cret  devotions  which  they  offer  to  the  Supmae 
Being,  are  sufiiciently  exposed  by  it.     AflU'Of 
other  reasons  for  set  forms  of  pnyer,  I  have  oiii'D 
thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  by  this  mosoi  tbt 
folly  and  eztrevagance  of  men's  desires  msy  be 
kept  within  due  Munds,  and  not  break  out  b  s^ 
surd  and  ridiculous  petitions  on  to  gnat  snd  to^ 
cum  an  oocasionj-^I. 
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Wo.  3».]    FRIDAY,  MAY  30,  1712. 

pier  acnlMijrcw  et  minlrtorin  dournm 
PnecipiUimlus  c«t  liber  spirltiM^-PETSO!!. 

By  fabYo'R  .till  niigoTern'd  faney  mmuib, 

Antl  eliiiuu  the  miuL^Lrjr  of  hoareal}-  powers. 

7^  Trantformation  of  FiddiB  tnlo  a  Looking-^Uus. 

"  Me.  Spectatoe, 

"  I  WAS  latel J  at  h  tea-table,  where  some  ;^ouDff 
ladies  entertained  the  company  with  a  relation  of 
a  coquette  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  been 
discovered  practicing  before  her  glass.  To  turn 
the  discourse,  which  from  being  witty  erew  to  be 
malicious,  the  matron  of  the  family  tooK  occasion 
from  the  subject  to  wish  thai  there  were  to  be  found 
amone  men  such  faithful  monitors  to  dress  the 
mind  oy,  as  we  consult  to  adorn  the  body.  She 
added  that,  if  a  binccre  friend  were  miraculously 
changed  into  a  lookiuj^-glass,  she  should  not  be 
kshamed  to  ask  its  advice  very  often.  Thix  whira- 
aical  thought  worked  so  much  upon  my  fancy  the 
whole  evening,  tliat  it  produced  a  very  odd  dream. 

"  Ifethought  that,  as  I  stood  before  my  glass, 
tlie  image  o7  a  youth  of  an  open  ingenuous  aspect 
appeared  in  it,  who  with  a  shrill  voice  spoke  in 
we  following  manner: — 

"The  looking-glass  you  see  was  heretofore  a 
mao,  even  I  the  unfortunate  Fidelio.  I  had  two 
brothers,  whose  deformity  in  shape  was  made  up 
by  the  clearness  of  tlieir  understandings.  It  must 
be  owned,  however,  that  (as  it  ffeueralTy  happens) 
Vaej  had  each  a  perverseness of  humor  suitable  to 
their  distortion  of  body.  The  eldest,  whose  belly 
tank  in  monstrously,  was  a  ereat  coward:  and 
thoagh  his  splenetic  contracted  temper  made  him 
take  fire  immediately,  he  made  objects  that  beset 
him  appear  grater  than  they  were.  The  second, 
whoae  oreast  swelled  into  a  bold  relievo,  on  the 
coBtraiy,  took  great  pleasure  in  lessening  every- 
thing, and  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  his  brother. 
Thasa  oddnesses  pleased  company  once  or  twice, 
but  disgusted  when  often  seen;  for  which  reason, 
the  Toung  gentlemen  were  sent  from  court  to  study 
nainematics  at  the  university. 

"  I  need  not  acquaint  you,  that  I  was  very  well 
made,  and  reckoned  a  bright  polite  ffontloman.  I 
was  the  confidant  and  darling  of  all  the  fair;  and 
if  the  old  and  ngly  spoke  ill  of  me,  all  the  world 
knew  it  was  because  I  scorned  to  flatU.*r  them. 
No  ball,  no  assembly  was  attended  until  I  had 
been  consulted.  Flavia  colored  her  hair  before 
me,  Celia  showed  me  her  teetli,  Panthoa  heavt^i 
her  bosom.  Clcora  brandished  her  diamond ;  I 
have  seen  Chloe's  foot,  and  tied  artificially  the 
fvten  of  Rhodope. 

"  It  is  a  irenend  maxim,  that  those  who  doat 
apon  themselves  can  have  no  violent  affection  fur 
another:  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  that  the 
women's  passion  rose  for  mo  m  proportion  to  the 
love  they  bore  to  themftelves.  This  was  verified 
in  my  amour  with  Narcissa.  who  was  so  constant 
to  me,  that  it  was  pleasantly  said,  hiul  I  bei>n  little 
enough,  she  would  have  hung  nu>  at  her  girdle. 
The  most  dangerous  rival  I  had  was  a  gay  empty 
liellow.  who  by  the  strcn^h  of  a  long  intercourite 
with  Karcissa.  joined  to  his  natural  endowments, 
had  formed  himself  into  a  perfect  resemblance 
with  her  T  had  been  discardtHl,  had  she  not  ob- 
■ervej  ^a^  he  frequently  ankiid  my  opinion  about 
matten  of  the  last  conseauence.  '  This  made  me 
■till  more  considerable  in  nereye. 

**  Though  I  was  eternally  caressed  by  the  ladies, 
muh,  was  their  opinion  or  my  honor,  that  I  was 
arrer  enried  by  the  men.  A  jealous  lover  of  Nar- 
citM  one  day  thought  he  hiui  caught  her  in  an 
Mooiroiia  eonTenwtion :  for,  though  he  was  at  such 


a  distance  that  he  could  hear  nothing,  he  imiurined 
strange  things  from  her  airs  and  gestures,  ewme 
times  witli  a  serene  lor»k  she  stepped  back  in  a 
liBtening  posture,  and  brightened  into  an  innocent 
smile.  Quickly  after  she  swelled  into  an  air  of 
majesty  and  disdain,  ihoii  kept  her  eyes  half  shut 
after  a  languishing  manner,  then  covered  her 
blushes  witli  her  hand,  breathed  a  sigh,  and 
seemed  ready  to  sink  down.  In  rushed  tne  furi- 
ous lover:  but  how  great  was  his  surpriNe  to  see 
no  one  there  but  the  innocent  Fidelio,  with  hia 
back  against  the  wall  betwixt  two  windows. 

"  It  were  endless  to  recount  all  my  adventures. 
Let  me  hasten  to  that  which  cost  me  my  life,  and 
Narcissa  her  happiness. 

'*  She  had  the  niixfortune  to  have  the  small-pox, 
upon  which  I  was  expressly  forbid  her  sight,  it 
being  apprehended  that  it  would  increase  her  dis- 
temper, and  that  I  should  infallibly  catch  it  at  the 
first  look.  As  soon  as  she  was  suffered  to  leave 
her  bed,  she  stole  out  of  her  chamber,  and  found 
me  all  alone  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  She  ran 
witli  trauHport  to  her  darling,  and  without  mix- 
ture of  fear  lest  I  should  dislike  her.  But  oh  me! 
what  was  her  fury  when  she  heard  me  say,  I  was 
afraid  and  shocked  at  so  loathsome  asi)ectaclel 
She  stepped  back,  swollen  with  rage,  to  see  if  I 
had  Uie  insolence  to  repeat  it.  1  did,  with  this 
addition,  that  her  ill-timed  passion  had  increased 
her  ugliness.  Enraged,  inflamed,  distracted,  she 
snatched  a  bodkin  and  with  all  her  force  stabbed 
me  to  the  heart.  Dying,  I  preserved  my  sincerity, 
and  expressed  the  truth,  though  in  broken  words; 
and  by  reproachful  grimares  to  the  last  1  mimicked 
^e  deformity  of  my  murderess. 

"  Cupid,  who  always  attends  the  fair,  and  pitied 
the  fate  of  so  useful  a  favorite  as  1  was,  obtained 
of  the  destinies,  that  my  body  should  remain  in- 
corruptible, and  retain  the  qualities  my  mind  had 
possessed.  I  immediately  lost  the  figure  of  man, 
and  became  smooth,  polirihed,  and  bright,  and  to 
Uiis  day  am  the  first  tavorite  with  the  ladies."— T. 
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nnuMial  gwootoera  purer  Joys  inspires. 

Looking  over  the  letters  that  have  been  sent  me, 
I  chanced  to  find  the  following  one,  which  I  re- 
'  ceived  about  two  years  ago  m>m  an  ingenious 
'  friend  who  was  then  in  Denmark : — 


« 


DxAE  Sia, 


Copenhagen,  May  1, 1710. 


"  The  spring  with  you  has  already  taken  pos- 
session of  the  fields  and  woods.    Now  is  the  sea- 
sum  of  solitude,  and  of  moving  complaints  upon 
trivial  sufferings.    Kow  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin 
to  flow,  and  their  wounds  to  olccd  afresh.    I,  too, 
at  this  distance  from  the  softer  climates,  am  not 
without  my  discontents  at  present.    You  perhaps 
may  laujrh  at  me  for  a  most  romantic  wrctcn,  when 
I  liave  cusclosed  to  you  the  occasion  of  my  unea- 
siness; and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  my  unhap- 
piness  real,  in  being  confined  to  a  region  which  is 
the  very  reverse  of  Paradise.    The  seasons  here 
I  are  all  of  them  unpleasant,  and  the  country  quite 
'  destitute  of  rural  cnarms.    I  have  not  heard  a  bird 
sing,  nor  a  brook  murmur,  nor  a  breesc  whisper, 
I  neither  have  I  been  blest  with  the  sight  of  a  flow- 
i  ery  meadow,  these  two  years.    Every  wind  hereia 
!  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a  turbulent  ooean.^    I 
■  hope,  when  you  reflect  a  little,  jrou  will  not  think 
'  the  grounds  of  my  complaint  in  the  least  frivo- 
I  looB  and  unbecoming  a  man  of  serious  thought; 
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fetncc  the  lovo  of  woods,  of  fields  and  flowers,  of  of  birds,  in  the  shade  of  groTes  and  woods,  or  in 

rivers  and  fountains,  sei'ros  to  be  a  passion  im-  Iho  embroidery  of  fields  and  meadows;  btit  consi- 

Claiiu>d  in  our  natunw  the  most  early  of  any,  even  ders  the  several  ends  of  Providence  which   are 

iffure  the  fair  sex  had  a  being.  sorved  by  them,  and  the  wonder.i  of  divine  wis- 

"  I  am,  Sir,"  etc.  dom  which   appear  in  them.    It  heightens  the 

^     ,j  -  ^             .           ir     'iv     — •  I   r    ^  pleasures  of  the  eve,  and  raises  such  a  rational 

Could  I  trauapirt  myself  w,th  a  wi«h  from  one  J^Lniration  in  the  aoul,  as  is  little  inferior  to  dero- 

coantry  to  another.  I  should  choose  to  pass  my  ^i^^^                               ' 

winter  in  Spain  my  spring  in  It^;r,  my  summer  j^"  j^  „^^.  j„  ^^^      ^^^  ^^            ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

m  England,  and  my  autumn  m  trance.    Of  all  ^,^j^  ^j,,j  ^,f  worstip  to  the  greit  Author  of  rnf- 

these  seasons  there  is  "'me  that  can  ^le  with  the  ^„j  ^  indulge  l^esemorl refined  mediti^tioDS 

spriiiif  for  beauty  and  delight  fulness.     It  bearatlie   ^f  i.^„^   „k:-u  -tL  j.„.u.i^.^  i,:«i.i-  ^ ^— u-  :- 


has  u  paler  mixture  of  spring  in  it.     The  mild-  j  ^^^^  j,^^^        ^^j^„  endeavor  to  moralise 

nes8  o?  our  climate,  with  I  hone  frequent  refre«h-  ^^.^  natural  Pleasure  of  the  soul,  and  to  impnire 

mei.l8  of  (lews  and  rains  that  fall  among  us.  keep  ^^.^  ^^^„^j  ^^jj  ^    ^,  ^jj^^^  ^^„^  .    .^^  ^  ^y^^,^ 

up  a  pt-rpetual  cWulness  in  our  fields,  and  fill  ^-^^   ^j^ue.    When  we  find  ourselves   inspired 

the  hotltst  mc.iilhs  of  Mio  year  with  a  lively  ver-  ^.jj^^  ^j^j^   pleasing  instinct,  this  secret  sauW 

!^\,                      *  .,                     ,         11       1  tion  and  complacencv,  arising  from  the  beauties 

In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  all  nature  ^^f  ^^^  creatioA.  let  us  consideFto  whom  we  stand 

begins  to  n^nver  her«e  f.  the  same  animal  plea-  j,, j^^^ted  for  all  these  entertainments  of  Si^nsc,  and 

sure  which  m.-ikes  the  birds  sing.  an<l    he  whole  ^y^^  -^  -^  ^y^^^  ^^^,              ,^j^  h^,,j  ^^^  ^^j,  ^ 

brute  crt'ation  reioice.  rises  verj-  s.'nHibly  m  the  ^^^jj  ^.j^^        ^     r^\^^,  ^1^  instructs  us  to 

heart  of   man.     1   km>w  none  yf  the  poets  who  take  advantage  of  our  present  temper  of  mind,  to 

have  <»bserv-ed  so  well  as  Milton  these  secret  over-  ^^           j^-^^^,,  ^  religious  exere^  asis  partic- 

flowings  of   g:ladnes8   which   diffuse  themselves  Siarly  Conformable  to  it fby  that  precept  whSch  ad- 

hrouy^  the  mmd  of  the  Uh older  upon  surveying  discs'' those  who  are  sad  to  pray,  ana  Uiose  who 


"«".V,  .*"  Vr    ^'r  '^:  ""V"  •"'  ^i'— »«  ...v  gratitude.     The  mind  has  gone  a  givat  war 

devil  himself  as  almost  sensible  of  it :  ^^^j  p^j^  ^„j  thankKgiving.  that  is  filled  with 

Blotvomii  and  fruit*  at  once  of  irolden  hao  such  a  secret  gladness — a  grateful  reflection  on  the 

Apponr'd,  with  g».y  cii»m«iM  colon  inix'd:  Supreme  Cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it  in 

On  ^bich  tlio  HUQ  more  f;liid  imprewM  hb  beuni  j^e  soul,  and  gives  it  its  proper  value.    Such  an 

Than  in  fair  eveidns  rlouii,  or  humid  w»w,  i    i  •.      i    j-     °  •*•   «   ^r    -l'-.ii ^_ «        ^  - 

When  OtMi  had  nhoWoKd  the  earth:  «>  loTeiy  MomM  habitual  disposition  of  mind  consecrates  every 

That  lamiJicaiM:  and  of  puro  now  puror  air  field  and  wood,  tums  an  ordiiiaiT  Walk  into  a 

MceU  hiK  appronch,  and  to  th«  heart  in«pirei  morning  or  evening  sacrifice,  ana  will  iropTOTf 

yrr^±"^!'nr''I''*.iX  *li'  ^  '^^''*  tliose  transient  gleams  of  joy  which  natiuallT 

AH  Hadnc.'th,  nut  iivi>piiir,  etc.  i^-i*                     j*ri-»i-i                 ■_          * 

brighten  up  and  refresh  the  soul  on  such  oeea* 

Many  authors  have  written  on  the  vanity  of  the  nioiid,  into  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  atate  of 
creature,  and  representiMl  the  barrenncKS  of  every-  bliss  and  happiness. — I. 
thing  in  this  world,  and  its  incapacity  of  produc-  _^ 
iiig  any  Molid  or  substantial  happiness.     As  dis- 
courses of  this  nature  ar«  very  u-seful  to  the  sensual  Jfo.  394.]    MONDAY,  JUNE  2,  1712. 
and  voluptuous,  those  speculations  which  show 

the  bright  siile  of  things,  and  lay  forth  those  inno-  ^^^^  '^"*'?*f?;,'"^,JC;!r*'  ""^  "o"©"^"'  et  ■errfii  i*  "J 

^     .      °.   ..    .            .       *i  •  I          "^  *      I            *       -.I  vorum  finiUlimi*  llberiii  CMC  grata:  gravi  tero  hooiiBici 

cent  entertainmeufs  which  are  to  be   met  with  oa,  .{uie  nunt.  indiclo  certo  pond«rentl,  proteri  po* 

among  tht^  several  objects  that  encompass  us,  are  nulio  modo.— Tnu. 

no  less  Uiuticiul  to  men  of  dark  and  melancholy  u  ^  obvious  to  neo.  that  them  things  are  reir  aeeeptabb  to 

tempers.     It  was  for  tliis  reason  that  I  endeavored  children,  young  women,  and  wrrant*,  and  to»aeh  wm  w^ 

to  recommend  a  cheerfulness  of  mind  in  my  two  rp-^mble  wrvantj:  but  «»ey  ain  l.j  no  nican«Bwrt»l» 

huit  Saturday's  pajH-rs.  and  which  I  would  still  in-  ^^  wrot^iion  of  people  of  thought  and  conddmtta. 

culcate,  not  only  from  the  consideration  of  our-  I  hate  been  considering  the  little  and  frivoloM 

selves,  and  of  thai   lleing  on  whom  we  depend,  things  which  give  men  access  to  one  another,  and 

nor  from  the  general  Hurvey  of  that  universe  in  power  with  each  other,  not  only  in  tlie  eominoft 

which  we  are  plocetl  at  present,  but  from  reflec-  and  indifferent  accidents  of  life,'bnt  also  in  nat- 

tioiis  on  the  uarticular  sea.son  in  which  this  paper  ters  of  greater  importance.    You  sec  in  eleetiMi 

is  writt<Mi.      The  creation   is  a  perpetual  feast  to  for  members  of  parliament,  how  far  saluting  rovi 

the  mind  fif  a  good  man:  everything  he  sees  cheers  of  old  women,  drinking  with  clowns,  and  being 

and  deli;chts  him.     lVovid<.'uce  has  imprinted  so  upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  part  of  mankind,  ir 

many  Kiiiiles  on  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  that  wherein  they  themselves  are  lowest,  their  di 

mind  which  is  not  sunk  in  more  gross  and  sensual  vernnns,  will  carry  a  candidate.     A  capacity  fci 

delights,  to  take  a  survey  of  thcni  without  several  prostituting  a  man  s  self  in  his  behavior,  ana  d» 

secret  .siMisatiitns  of  pleasure.     The  Psalmist  has,  scending  to  the  present  humor  of  the  vulgar,  ii 

in  several  of  his  divine  poems,  celebrated  those  perhaps  as  good  an  ingn*dicnt  as  any  olner  fo 

beautiful  and   a;rreenble  scenes  which  make  the  making  a  considerable  figure  in  the  world;  and  if 

heart  glad,  and  produce  in  it  tliat  vernal  delight  a  man  has  nothing  else  or  better  to  think  of,  kt 

which  1  have  before  taken  notice  of.  could  not  make  his  way  to  wealth  and  distinctios 

Natural  philosophy  quickens  this  taste  of  the  by  propcrer  methods,  tiian  studying  tlieparticnltf 

crKition,  and  renders  it  not  only  pleasing  to  the  bent  or  inclination  ojf  pfwple  with  whom  he  eoi< 

imagination,  but  to  tho  understanding.    It  does  verses,  and  working  from  the  observation  ofnA 

not  rest  in  the  murmur  of  brooks  and  the  melody  their  bias  in  all  matters  wherein  he  has  any  '~*^ 
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oooiM  with  them:  for  hlB  ease  and  comfort  he 
may  assure  himself,  he  need  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  any  g^roat  talent  or  virtue  to  please  even  those 
who  are  posf^essed  of  the  highest  qualifications. 
Pride,  in  some  particular  disguise  or  other  (often 
a  secret  to  the  proud  man  himself),  is  the  most  or- 
dinary spring  of  action  among  men.  You  need 
no  more  than  to  discover  what  a  man  values  him- 
self for:  then  of  all  things  admire  that  quality, 
but  be  sure  to  be  failing  in  it  yourself  in  compari- 
son of  the  man  whom  you  court.  I  have  heard  or 
read  of  a  secretary  of  state  in  Spain,  who  served 
a  prince  who  was  happy  in  an  elegant  use  of  the 
Iiatin  tongue,  and  often  wrote  dispatches  in  it  with 
his  own  hand.  Tlie  king  showed  his  secretary  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  iafoivign  prince,  and  under 
the  color  of  asking  his  advice,  laid  a  trap  for  his 
applause.  The  honest  man  read  it  as  a  faithful 
counselor,  and  not  only  excepted  against  his  tying 
himself  down  too  much  by  some  expressions,  but 
mended  the  phrase  in  others.  You  may  euess  the 
dispatches  that  evening  did  not  take  much  loneer 
tioie.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his 
own  house,  sent  for  his  eldest  son,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  that  the  family  must  retire  out  of 
Spain  as  soon  as  possible;  "for,"  said  he,  "the 
king  knows  I  understand  Latin  better  than  he 
does." 

This  egregious  fault  in  a  man  of  the  world, 
should  be  a  lesson  to  all  who  would  make  their 
fortunes:  but  a  reeard  must  be  carefully  had  to 
the  person  with  whom  you  have  to  do ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  a  great  man  of  common  sense 
must  look  with  secret  indignation,  or  bridled 
lauffhter,  on  all  the  slaves  who  stand  round  him 
witn  ready  faces  to  approve  and  smile  at  all  he 
aays  in  the  gross.  It  is  good  comedy  enough  to 
OMerve  a  superior  talking  half  sentences,  and 
pUiying  a  humble  admirer's  countenance  from  one 
thing  to  another,  with  such  perplexity,  that  he 
knows  not  what,  to  sneer  in  approbation  of.  But 
this  kind  of  complaisance  is  peculiarly  the  manner 
of  courts;  in  all  other  places  jou  must  constantly 

E  further  in  compliance  with  the  persons  you 
ve  to  do  with,  than  a  mere  conformity  of  looks 
and  gestures.  If  you  arc  in  a  country  life,  and 
wonlu  be  a  leadini^  man,  a  good  stomach,  a  loud 
voice,  and  a  rustic  cheerfulness,  will  go  a  ^reat 
way,  provided  you  are  able  to  drink,  and  drink 
anything.  But  I  was  just  now  goinjg^  to  draw  the 
manner  of  behavior  1  would  advihe  people  to 
practice  under  some  maxim;  and  intimated,  that 
every  one  almost  was  governed  by  his  pride. 
There  was  an  old  fellow  about  forty  years  ago  so 
peevish  and  fretful,  thou^^h  a  man  of  business,  that 
no  one  could  come  at  him :  but  he  frequented  a 
particular  little  coffee-house,  where  he  triumphed 
over  everybody  at  trick-track  and  backgammon. 
The  way  to  pass  hit>  office  well,  was  first  to  be  in- 
sulted )jy  him  at  one  of  those  games  in  his  leisure 
hours;  (or  his  vanity  whs  to  show  that  he  was  a 
man  of  pleasure  as  well  as  business*.  Next  to  this 
•ort  of  insinuation  which  is  called  in  all  places 
vfrom  its  taking  it.s  i)irTh  in  the  households  of 
prinees)  makiiii*  one's  court,  the  most  prevailing 
way  is,  by  what  better brL>d  people  call  a  present, 
the  Tulg^  a  bribe.  I  humbly  conceive  that  such 
A  thing  is  conveyed  with  more  gallantry  in  a  bil- 
let-doux that  should  be  understood  at  the  Bank, 
than  in  gross  money,  but  as  to  stubborn  people, 
who  are  so  surly  as  lo  accept  of  neither  note  nor 
taah,  having  formerly  dabbled  in  chemistry,  I  can 
qiUt  say,  tliat  one  part  of  matter  asks  one  thing. 
■na  another  another,  to  make  it  fluent;  but  there 
ia  nothing  but  may  Ix*  dissolved  by  a  proper  mean. 
Thoa,  the  virtue  which  is  too  obdurate  for  firald  or 
pi^MTf  shall  welt  away  very  kindly  in  a  liquid. 
31 


The  island  of  Barbadoea  (a  ahrawd  people)  ma- 
nage all  their  appeals  to  Qreat  Britain  by  a  akilUtd 
distribution  of  citron  water*  among  the  whisper- 
ers about  men  in  power.  Generous  wines  do  evwj 
day  prevail,  and  that  in  great  pointa,  where  tea 
thousand  times  their  value  would  have  been  ra* 
jected  with  indignation. 

But,  to  wave  the  enumeration  of  the  aandry 
ways  of  applying  by  presents,  bribes,  management 
of  people  s  passions  and  affections,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  It  shall  appear  that  the  virtue  of  the  best 
man  is  by  one  method  or  other  corruptible,  let  m 
look  out  for  some  expedient  to  turn  those  pasaioiis 
and  affeetions  on  tne  side  of  truth  and  honor. 
When  a  man  has  laid  it  down  for  a  position,  that 
parting  with  his  integrity,  in  the  minutest  circum- 
stance, is  losing  so  much  of  his  very  self,  self-loTa 
will  become  a  virtue.  By  this  means,  good  and 
evil  will  be  the  only  objects  of  dislike  and  appro- 
bation; and  he  that  injures  any  man,  has  eit?ctii- 
ally  wounded  the  man  of  this  turn  as  much  as  if 
the  harm  had  been  to  himself.  This  seems  to  ba 
the  only  expedient  to  arrive  at  an  impartiality: 
and  a  man  who  follows  the  dictates  of  truth  and 
right  reason,  may  by  artifice  be  led  into  erroTy  but 
never  can  into  guilt. — T. 
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Quod  iraao  ntio  est,  impetus  ante  fUt 

Otd.  Kern.  Amor.  10. 

Tb  ree«m  now,  'twas  ^ypetite  before. 

"  BxwAaa  of  the  ides  of  March,"  said  the  Ro- 
man auffur  to  Julius  C»sar :  "  Beware  of  the 
month  of  May,"  says  the  British  Spectator  to  hia 
fair  countrywomen.  The  caution  of  the  first  was 
unhappily  neglected,  and  Ossar's  confidence  coat 
him  his  life.  I  am  apt  to  flatter  mvself  that  my 
pretty  readers  had  much  more  regard  to  the  advice 
I  gave  them,  since  I  have  yet  received  very  few 
accounts  of  any  notorious  trips  made  in  the  last 
month. 

But  though  I  hope  for  the  best,  I  shall  not  pro- 
nounce too  positively  on  this  point,  till  I  have 
seen  forty  weeks  well  over ;  at  which  period  of 
time,  as  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told 
me,  he  has  more  business  as  a  justice  of  peace, 
among  the  dissolute  young  people  in  the  country, 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Neither  must  I  forget  a  letter  which  I  received 
near  a  fortnight  since  from  a  lady,  who,  it  seems, 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  telling  me  she  looked 
upon  the  month  as  then  out,  for  that  she  had  all 
along  reckoned  by  the  new  atyle. 

On  the  other  nand,  I  have  great  reason  to  be 
lieve,  from  several  angry  letters  which  have  been 
sent  to  me  by  disappointed  lovers,  that  m^  ad- 
vice has  been  of  very  signal  service  to  the  fair  sex, 
who,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  were  "fore- 
warned, forearmed. " 

One  of  these  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he  would 
have  ^iven  me  a  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  I 
should  have  published  that  paper ;  for  that  hia 
mistress,  who  had  promised  to  explain  herself  to 
him  about  the  be^inninff  of  May,  upon  reading 
that  discourse  told  liim,  t^at  she  would  give  him 
her  answer  in  June, 

Thyrsis  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  desired 
Sylvia  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  she  told  him, 
the  Spectator  had  forbidden  her. 

Another  of  my  correspondents,  who  writes  him- 
self Mat  Meager,  complains  that,  whereas  ho  con- 
stantly used  to  bn»kfast  with  his  mistress  upon 
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ehoeolato,  ffoing  to  wait  upon  her  the  fint  of  Maf ,  them  against  the  opposite  Yioe,  aa  ther  mir  bt 

he  fouad  his  usual  treat  rery  ouch  changed  for  overpowered  by  temptations.    It  is  sufficient  for 

the  worse,  and  has  been  forced  to  feed  ever  since  me  to  have  warned  them  against  it,  as  thej  vasf 

vpon  green  tea.  be  led  astray  by  instinct 

Aa  1  began  this  critical  season  with  a  caveat  to  I  desire  tnis  paper  may  be  read  with  more  than 

the  ladies,  I  shall  conclude  it  with  a  congratula-  ordinary  attention,  at  sll  tea-tsbles  within  the 

tion,  and  do  most  heartily  wish  them  joy  of  their  cities  of  London  aiul  Westminster. — ^X. 
luippy  deUverauoe. 

TWev  may  now  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  dan-  --^— i 
gers  tney  nave  escaped,  and  look  back  with  as 

much  satisfacdon  on  the  perils  that  threatened  No.  396.]  WEDNE9DAT,  JUNE  4,  1719. 
them,  as  their  great-grandmothers  did  formerly 

on  the  burning  plowshares,  after  having  parsed  Barbw*,  ColMwit,  DmU,  Fwio,  BwrnUpton. 

through  the  ordeal  trial.    The  instigations  of  the  Havino  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  my  hands 


sprinff  are  now  abated.    The  nightingale  gives  at  present,  I  shall  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  present 
over_her  _"  lovelabor'd  song,"  m  lia«<>n  P?^™e8   him  with  a  letter  that  I  received  about  hif  a  year 


Cambridge,  who  style 

have  kept  it  by  me  some 

^w...... ,  -.—  ..^>_..  .  did  not  know  at  first  what 

their  romances  and  chocolate,  provided  Ihey  make  to  make  of  it,  upon  my  reading  it  over  very  tn^ 

Qse  of  them  with  moderation.  UU  about  the  mid-  quently  I  have  at  last  discover»Kl  several  coneeito 

die  of  the  month,  when  Uie  sun  shall  have  made  in  it:  f  ^©uld  not  therefore  have  my  reader  dia- 

•ome  progress  in  the  Crab.    Nothing  is  more  couraged  if  he  does  not  take  them  at  the  fint 

dangerous  than  too  much  coundcnoe  and  security,  perusal. 

The  Trojans,  who  stood  upon  their  guard  all  the  *^         *  »r^  »#     a 

while  the.  Grecians  lay  before  their  city,  when  ^®  ^*-  BriOTAToa 

they  fancied  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  dan»;r  "From  St,  Jokn*9  CMegt,  Camifridpe,  Feb.  3, 1719. 

rst,  were  the  very  next  night  burnt  in  their  beds.       «  ^he  monopoly  of  puns  in  this  university  has 

must  also  observe,  that  as  m  some  climates  y^^^^  immeraoftal  pVivilegeof  the  Johnians;* 

there  IS  a  perpetual  spring,  so  m  some  female  con-  ^^^  ^^  ^^„^^  ,,^1    ^„ting  the  late  invasion  ^f 

stitutions  there  IS  a  perpetu^  May.    These  are  a  ^^^  ancient  right  as  to  that  particular,  by  a  littla 

kind  of  valetudmwiaM  in  chastity  whom  I  would  p^tender  to  clenching  in  a  Jieighboring'^colleg^ 

continue  m  a  constant  diet     I  cannot  think  these  ^^^  j^  application  to  you  by  way  of  lettS,  a  wSS 
whol  y  out  of  danger,  tiU  they  have  looked  upon  ^tylSl  himself  Pfiilobrine.    Dear  Sir,  as  yon 

the  other  sex  at  east  five  years  through  a  pair  of  ^^  y^  Character  a  professed  well-wisher  t^  spiea- 

lEf'^w'^;  .^^11  ."^"«y<;«"^  *"**/*l^  *^"^  lation  you  will  excuse  a  remark  which  this  gSSe. 

BM  that  It  is  easier  to  steal  one  of  this  species,  man's  psssion  for  the  brunette  has  suggests 

when  she  is  passed  her  grand  ^  cUimiteric.  than  a  brother  theorist :  it  is  an  ofler  towanfimecha. 


to  carry  off  an  icy  girl  on  this  side  five-and-  „i^  .^^^^  ^^  ^is  Upsc  to  punning,  for  he  be- 

•iSI'u^i  ^^  ^"^  A    "^Z/"!  ^"  "fx^^'^'i^'^'  lonff«  to  a  set  of  moruds  who  value^ themselves 

who  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  gain  the  affections  «^  ^„  uncommon  mystery  in  the  more  humsne 

of  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  had  at  last  made  his  .^^j      jj^    ^^  ^^  jitters.                             ^^ 


who  hid  in  vain  endeavored  to  gain 
of  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  had  at  1 


jncoldblood.  If  the™  .«  any  who  have  forfeited  ^ -.ir-icci^^or"' Ufir^^^^ 
their  innocence  they  must  now  consider  them-  »„  a«8emblage  of  such  ideas  and  pictures  as  in 
•elves  under  that  melancholy  view  m  which  hardly  anylSing  but  shade,  such  m  night,  the 
Ohamont  regards  his  sister,  m  those  beauUful  jevil,'  etc.'  These  portraitures  veiy  neS^  iver- 
^'^^  *  power  the  light  of  the  understanding,  almost  be- 
Jxmg  fhe  flouriA'd,  night  the  faculties,  and  give  that  melancholy  tine- 

§r-'S:iJ^rS?.r^'iriX*^  '^  t""  .f  a»  ^ft  «"'«?"",'•  complexion,  whii  flu. 

Cropt  thu &ir roM. andrifled all iu iweetaaM,  gentleman  calls  an  inclination  to  be  m  a  brown* 

Thea  cant  it,  like  aloathaome  weed, away.  Study,  and  is  usually  attended  with  worse  emue- 

On  UieeoBtniy  she  who  has  observed  the  timely  S"^*f?'- '?  i  w  °fi.' "f"^  •   »»""« ,»'^ '*!• 

eutioDS  1  gave  W,  and  lived  up  to  the  rules  o?  •?»»»«>'  «>tellect8  the  patient  is  extremely  apt.  il 

modesty,  will  now  flourish  like  "a  rose  in  June,"  ^"J"  "  *«  »ost  witly  passion  in  nature,  to  ofe 

with  all  her  virgin  blushes  and  sweetness  aboit  ?  "^T  P***  ??"'«"  ?1T  """l  .I"'".  ^T  ^V  <* 

her.    I  must,  however,  desire  these  last  to  consi-  ?">""*'  i"P°?  *  ui  """'''*  «"ch»ntn»s.  aiiif  lU- 

der,  how  shameful  it  would  be  for  a  general,  who  {^""t'^'y  f  ""jWe*   "Pf"  .t^at   monpd  ma 

haa  made  a  successful  campaign,  to  fe  suri^risod  ^"^  ^'"JPfu''  '"  Mntonic)  kind  ofwit.  vrf 

in  his  winter  quarters.    It  would  be  no  leis  dis-  8"?^  *f"'<*  *«  ?i'°  „iL^HW  not  be  mni* 

honorable  for\  lady  to  lose,  in  any  other  month  "°^^f  ,'»  consult  l)r.  T— —  W——  (whow 

of  the  year,  what  she  has  been  at  the  paimi  to  pre-  «5'?.'".'^  *  '^T  »bK  P«>J«:t<>r  and  whoM  aptn 
serve  in  MaT  divinity  and  spintnal  mechanics  obtains  vwj 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex  that  can  "'"=''  T^JK  the  better  oart  of  our  under  mdn- 

•apply  the  place  of  virtue.     Without  innocence  ?'*•>  'jnether  "general  intermamage,  enjoiwd 

bekuty  is  u^ovely,  and  Quality  contemptible:  ^l  P"^""*'"*.  *»tween  this  Bist«rbood  oftts 

good  breeding  de^erates^mto  wantonnek,  and  **'',T!;'^"'r  "<*  ^^*  ^I^'*^  "'  *^  P*TS 

wit  into  impuden*^.     It  is  observed,  that   aU  <=^.  ^^'^^'  '.»•'"  ""^  •»  »  ^.f^l^ 

the  virtues  a^  represented  by  both  pJnters  and  ^[P**'*"'.;^!  "^^  **  ^"1?'  ^  l'«^*  ^^ 

statuaries  under  f^e  shape/;  butifanyone  of  ■•""•  ''*  *^^  ~  powerfuUy,  that  it  daidM 

'them  has  a  mora  particular  title  to  that  sex,  it  is  - 

aiodesly.    I  ihalllMTO  it  to  the  divines  to  guard  '■Thutniintinfm  Tntin'i  fnlhn 
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tMr  <yies,  and  daneet  tliem  into  a  thousand  va- 
garies  of  error  and  enthusiasm.  These  reflections 
may  impart  some  light  toward  a  discoYery  of  the 
ori^n  of  puuoing  among  us,  and  the  foundation 
of  Its  prevailinff  so  long[  in  this  famous  body. 
It  is  notorious,  from  the  instance  under  consider- 
ation, that  it  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  use  of 
brown  jugs,  muddy  belch,  and  the  lumes  of  a  cer- 
tain  memorable  place  of  rendesTous  with  us  at 
meal^  known  by  the  name  of  Staincoat  Hole :  for 
the.  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen,  like  the  tail  of  a 
comet,  predominates  least  about  the  fire,  but  re- 
sides behind,  and  fills  the  fragrant  receptacle 
aboye-mentioned.  Beside,  it  is  further  obsenr- 
able,  that  the  delicate  spirits  among  us,  who  de- 
clare against  these  nauseous  proceMings,  sip  tea, 
and  put  up  for  critic  and  amour,  profess  likewise 
an  equal  abhorrence  for  punning,  the  ancient  in- 
nocent diversion  of  this  society.  After  all.  Sir, 
though  it  may  appear  something  absurd  that  I 
seem  to  approach  you  with  the  air  of  an  advocate 
for  punning  (you  who  have  justified  your  censures 
of  tne  practice  in  a  set  dissertation  upon  Uiat  sub- 
ject*) yet  I  am  confident  you  will  tnink  it  abun- 
oantly  atoned  for  by  observing,  that  this  humbler 
exercise  may  be  as  instrumental  in  diverting  us 
from  any  innovating  schemes  and  hypotheses  in 
wit,  as  dwelling  upon  honest  orthodox  logic 
would  be  in  securing  us  from  heresy  in  relieion. 

Had   Mr.  W n'sf  researches   been   confined 

within  the  bounds  of  Ramus  or  Grackenthorp, 
that  learned  newsmonger  might  have  acquiesced 
in  what  the  holy  oracles  pronounced  upon  the  de- 
luge, like  other  Christians ;  and  had  the  surprising 
Mr.  L- — J  been  content  with  the  employment  of 
refining  upon  Shakspeare's  points  and  quibbles 
(for  which  he  must  oe  allowed  to  Dossess  a  su- 
perlative genius),  and  now  and  tnen  penning 
a  catch  or  a  ditty,  instead  of  inditing  odes  and 
sonnets,  the  gentlemen  of  the  &efi  ^e^  in  the  pit 
wonld  never  nave  been  put  to  all  that  grimace  in 
damning  the  frippery  of  state,  the  poverty  and 
lan^[nor  of  thought,  the  unnatural  wit,  and  inar- 
tificial structure  of  his  dramas. 

"lam.  Sir, 
"  Tour  very  humble  Seryant, 

"PsTxs  DxQum.'' 
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-Dolor  ipM  diaertam 
-  Ovn>,  Mfftem.  zlil,  228. 


Bar  grief  initpired  her  then  with  eloquence. 

As  the  Stoic  philosophers  discard  all  passions 
in  general,  they  will  not  allow  a  wise  man  so 
much  as  to  pi^  the  afflictions  of  another.  "  If 
thou  seest  thy  friend  in  trouble,"  says  Epictetus, 
"  thou  mayest  put  on  a  look  of  sorrow,  and  con- 
dole with  him,  but  take  care  that  thy  sorrow  be 
not  real."  The  more  rigid  of  this  sect  would  not 
comply  so  far  as  to  snow  even  such  outward 
appearance  of  pici ;  but,  when  one  told  them  of 
any  calami^  that  had  befallen  even  the  nearest 
of  their  acquaintance,  woald  immediately  reply, 
"What  is  that  to  me?"  If  you  aggravated  the 
circuiastauces  of  the  affliction,  and  showed  how 
one  mii^fortune  was  followed  by  another,  the  an- 
swer iras  still,  "all  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is 
itiomer 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  compassion 
does  not  only  refine  and  civilize  human  nature, 
bat  has  something  in  it  more  pleasing  and  agree- 
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able  than  what  ean  be  met  wi§i  in  Midi  an  indo- 
lent hi^inees,  such  an  indiflhrsnoe  to  mankind* 
as  that  m  which  the  Stoics  place  their  wisdom. 
As  loye  is  the  most  delighttul  passion,  pity  if 
nothine  else  but  love  softened  by  a  degree  of  sor- 
row. In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleasing  anguish, 
as  well  as  generous  sympathy,  that  Iniits  man- 
kind together,  and  blends  them  in  the  same  com- 
mon lot. 

Those  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoric 
or  poetiy  advise  the  writer  to  work  himself  up,  if 
possible  to  the  pitch  of  sorrow  which  he  ende»- 
yors  to  produce  m  others.  There  are  none  thers- 
fore  who  stir  up  pity  so  much  as  those  who  in- 
dite their  own  suflerings.  Grief  hss  a  natural 
eloquence  belonging  to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more 
movinff  sentiments  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
finest  imagination.  Nature  on  this  occasion  dic- 
tates a  thousand  passionate  things  which  cannot 
be  supplied  by  art. 

It  18  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches  ot 
sentences  which  we  often  meet  with  in  histories 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  than  the  most  labored  strokes  in  a  well- 
written  tragedy.  Truth  and  matter  of  fact  seta 
the  person  actually  before  us  in  the  one,  whom 
fiction  pieces  at  a  greater  distance  from  us  in  the 
other.  I  do  not  remember  to  haye  seen  any 
ancient  or  modem  story  more  afEeeting  than  a 
letter  of  Ann  of  Boulogne,  wife  to  Kinff  Henrf 
the  £i|^hth,  and  mother  to  Queen  Enzabeth, 
which  IS  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  m 
written  by  her  own  hand. 

Shakspeare  himself  could  not  have  made  her 
talk  in  a  strain  so  suitable  to  her  condition  and 
character.  One  sees  in  it  the  expostulations  of  a 
slighted  lover,  the  resentments  of  an  injured 
woman,  and  the  sorrows  of  an  imprisoned  queen. 
I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  this  pnncest 
wss  then  under  prosecution  for  disloyalty  to  the 
king's  bed,  and  that  she  was  afterward  publicly 
beheaded  upon  the  same  account ;  though  this 
prosecution  was  believed  by  many  to  proceed,  aa 
she  herself  intimates,  rather  from  the  xing[^s  love 
to  Jane  Seymour,  than  from  any  actual  crim  ia 
Ann  of  Boulogne.  ^ 

Queen  iinn  Bojeya't  latt  LdUr  to  Kmg  Henry, 


u 


Sib, 


Cotton  Lib.  Otho.  C.  10. 


*'Your  grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprison- 
ment, are  uiings  so  strange  unto  me^  as  what  to 
write,  or  what  to  excuse,  lam  altogether  ignorant. 
Whereas  you  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to  confess 
a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favor),  by  such  a  one, 
whom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  ene- 
my, I  no  sooner  received  this  message  by  him, 
than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning;  and  if,  as 
you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure 
my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty 
perform  your  command. 

"  But  let  not  your  g^rsce  ever  imagine,  that  your 
poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a 
fault  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof  pre- 
ceded. And  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had 
wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affec- 
tion, than  you  have  ever  found  in  Ann  Bolejm : 
with  which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have 
contented  myself,  if  Qod  and  jrour  grace's  plea- 
sure had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any 
time  so  far  foiget  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  re- 
ceived qneenship,  but  that  I  always  looked  for 
such  an  alteration  as  now  I  find;  for  the  ground - 
of  my  preferment  being  ou  no  sorer  foundation 
than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew 
was  fit  and  sufficient  to  draw  tha^  fkn^to  soma 
other  subject    Ton  have  chosen  me  from  a  \vw 
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esUto  to  be  yoor  qaejn  tnd  eompanion, far  bejond 
mj  deiert  or  desire,  u,  tlien,  yoa  found  me  worthy 
of  each  honor,  good  jour  jprace,  let  not  tny  light 
lancj,  or  bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw 
Tooi*  princely  favor  from  me;  neither  let  that  stain, 
that  unwortoy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  toward 
jour  good  grace,  ever  ca8t  so  foul  a  blot  on  jour 
most  autifm  wife,  and  the  infant  princess  jour 
daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a 
lawful  trial,  and  let  not  mj  sworn  enemies  sit  as 
mj  accusers  and  judges  ;  jea,  let  me  receive  an 
open  trial,  for  mj  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame; 
then  shall  jou  see  either  mine  innocencj  cleared, 
jour  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  igno- 
minj  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  mj 
guilt  openlj  declared.  So  that,  whatsoever  Qod 
or  jou  maj  determine  of  me,  jour  grace  ma^  be 
freed  from  an  open  censure ;  and  mine  ofiense 
being  so  lawfully  proved,  jour  grace  is  at  libertj 
both  before  God  and  man,  not  onlj  to  execute 
worthj  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife, 
but  to  follow  jour  affection  alreadj  settled  on  that 
partj,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose 
name  1  could  some  j^ood  while  since  have  pointed 
unto,  your  grace  being  not  ignorant  of  mj  suspi* 
cion  tnerein. 

"  But  if  JOU  have  already  determined  of  me, 
and  that  notonlj  mj  death,  but  an  infamous  slan- 
der, must  bring  jou  the  emojing  of  jour  desired 
happiness;  then  I  desire  of  God,  that  he  will  par- 
don jour  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  ene- 
mies, the  instruments  thereof;  and  that  he  will 
not  call  you  to  a  strict  account  for  jour  unprincelj 
and  crud  usage  of  me,  at  his  seneral  judgment- 
teat,  where  hwi  jou  and  mjself  must  snortl j  ap- 
pear, and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not  (whatso- 
ever the  world  maj  think  of  me)  mine  innocence 
■hall  be  openlj  known,  and  sufficientlj  cleuvd. 

"  Mj  last  and  onlj  request  shall  bo,  that  mjsdf 
maj  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  grace's  displea- 
sure, ana  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls 
of  those  poor  gentkmen,  who  (as  1  understand) 
are  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake. 
If  ever  I  have  found  favor  in  your  sight,  if  ever 
the  name  of  Ann  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in 
jour  ^rs,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I 
will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  further, 
with,  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have 
jour  erace  in  his  gooa  keeping,  and  to  direct  you 
in  all  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  prison  in 
the  Tower,  this  sixth  of  May ; 

"  Your  most  loyal,  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

L.  "AmrBoiiTN." 
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^^  You'd  be  a  Ibol 

mth  art  and  wisdom,  and  be  mad  bj  role.— Crokh. 

Ctnthio  and  Flavia  are  persons  of  distinction 
in  this  town,  who  have  been  lovers  these  ten 
months  last  past,  and  wrote  to  each  other  for  gal- 
lantry-sake under  those  feigned  names  ;  Mr.  Such- 
a-one  and  Mrs.  Such*a-one  not  being  capable  of 
raising  the  rouI  out  of  the  ordinarj  tracts  and 
passages  of  life,  up  to  that  elevation  which  makes 
the  life  of  the  enamored  so  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  ever  since  the  beau- 
teous Cecilia  has  made  such  a  figure  as  she  now 
does  in  the  circle  of  charming  women,  Cjnthio 
has  been  secretlj  one  of  her  adorers.  Letitia  has 
been  the  finest  woman  in  town  tliese  three  months, 
and  so  long  Cynthio  has  acted  the  part  of  a  lover 
▼erj  awkwardlj  in  the  presence  of  Flavia.  Fla- 
tU  has  been  too  blind  toward  him,  and  has  too 


sincere  a  heart  of  her  oim  to  obMrre  a  thwiMBid 
things  which  would  have  discovered  this  change 
of  mind  to  anj  one  less  engaged  than  she  was. 
Ojuthio  was  musing  jesterduij  in  the  piasxa  in 
Co  vent-garden,  and  was  sajin^  to  himseif  that  ha 
was  a  vcrj  ill  man  to  go  on  in  visiting  and  pro* 
fessing  love  to  Flavia,  when  his  heart  was  en- 
thralled to  another.  "  It  is  an  infirmity  that  I  am 
not  constant  to  Flavia;  bot  it  would  be  still  a 
greater  crime,  since  1  cannot  continue  to  love  her, 
to  profess  that  I  do.  To  marrj  a  woman  with  the 
coldness  that  usually  indeed  comes  op  after  mar- 
ria^,  is  ruining  one  s  self  with  one's  ejes  open; 
beside,  it  is  reallj  doine  her  an  injury."  This 
last  consideration  forsooUi,  of  iujurug  ner  in  per- 
sisting, made  him  resolve  to  break  off  upon  the 
first  favorable  opportunitj  of  making  her  angiy. 
When  he  was  in  this  thought,  he  saw  Robin  the 
porter,  who  waits  at  Will's  coffee-house,  passing 
oj.  Robin,  jou  must  know,  is  the  best  man  in 
town  for  carrjing  a  billet;  the  fellow  has  a  tliin 
bodj,  swift  step,  demure  looks,  sufiicient  sense, 
and  knows  the  town.  This  man  carried  Cjnthio's 
first  letter  to  Flavia,  and,  bj  frequent  visits  ever 
since,  is  well  known  to  her.  The  fellow  covers 
his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  messages  with 
the  most  exquisite  low  humor  imagrinable.  The 
first  he  obliged  Flavia  to  take,  was  dj  complain- 
ing to  her  that  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children; 
and  if  she  did  not  take  that  letter,  which  he  waa 
sure  there  was  no  harm  in,  but  rather  love,  his  fa- 
milj  must  go  supperless  to  bed,  for  the  gentleman 
would  paj  him  according  as  he  did  his  bosineas. 
Robin,  therefore,  Cjnthio  now  thought  fit  to  make 
use  of,  and  ^ve  him  orders  to  wait  before  Flavia's 
door,  and  if  she  called  him  to  her,  and  asked 
whether  it  was  Cjnthio  who  passed  bj,  he  should 
at  first  be  loth  to  own  it  was,  but  upon  impoitn- 
nitj  confess  it  There  needed  not  much  search 
into  that  part  of  the  town,  to  find  a  well-dressed 
hussj  fit  for  the '  purpose  Cjnthio  designed  her. 
As  soon  as  he  believed  Robin  was  posted,  he  drove 
bj  Flavia's  lodging  in  a  hacknej-coach  and  a 
woman  in  it.  Iu>bin  was  at  the  door  talking  with 
Flavia's  maid,  and  Cjrnthio  pulled  up  the  glass  as 
surprised,  and  hid  his  associate.  The  report  of 
this  circumstance  soon  flew  up  stairs,  and  Robin 
could  not  denj  but  the  gentleman  favored*  his 
master;  jet  if  it  was  be,  he  was  sure  tlie  ladj  was 
but  his  cousin  whom  he  had  seen  ask  for  him,  ad- 
ding that  he  believed  she  was  a  poor  relation,  be- 
cause the  J  made  her  wait  one  morning  till  he  was 
awake.  Flavia  immediatly  wrote  the  foUowing 
epistle,  which  Robin  brougnt  to  Will's  :   - 

«Sia,  June  4, 1712. 

^ "  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  basest,  falseet  of  man- 
kind; mj  maid  as  well  as  the  bearer  saw  jou. 

"  The  injured  FLAyia." 

After  Cjnthio  had  read  the  letter,  he  asked 
Robin  how  she  looked,  and  what  she  said  at  the 
delivery  of  it  Robin  said  she  spoke  short  to  him, 
and  called  hira  back  again,  and  had  nothing  to  say 
to  him,  and  bid  him  and  all  the  men  in  the  worid 
out  of  her  sight :  but  the  maid  followed,  and 
id  him  bring  an  answer. 


I?. 


Cjnthio  returned  as  follow^. : — 

"June  4,  Three  afternoon,  1719. 

"  Maoax, 

"  That  jour  maid  and  the  bearer  have  seen  ms 
verj  often  is  verj  certain;  but  I  desire  to  know, 
being  engaged  at  piquet,  what  jour  letter 
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Inr  «'iit  in  Tain  to  deny  it'    I  ahall  sUj  here  aU 
cne  erening. 

"  Your  amazed  OnrrBzo." 

As  soon  as  Robin  anived  with  thia,  Flavia  an- 
swered: 

'*  DsAa  Ctntbio, 

"  I  hare  walked  a  torn  or  two  in  mj  antecham- 
ber since  I  wrote  to  ^on,  and  have  recovered  my- 
self from  an  impertinent  fit  which  you  ought  to 
forgive  me,  and  desire  you  would  come  to  ^e  im- 
mediately to  laugh  off  a  jealousy  that  yon  and  a 
creature  of  the  town  went  by  in  a  hackney-coach 
an  hour  ago. 

"  I  am  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"Flavia." 

"  I  will  not  open  the  letter  which  my  Cynthio 
wrote  upon  the  misaj^rehension  you  must  have 
been  under,  when  you  wrote,  for  want  of  hearing 
the  whole  circumstance:" 

Robin  came  back  in  an  instant,  and  Cynthio 
answered : 

"  Half-an-hour  six  minutes  after  three, 
"  Maoam,  June  4,  Will's  Coflfee-house. 

"  It  is  certain  I  went  bv  your  lodging  with  a 
flentlewoman  to  whom  I  nave  the  honor  to  be 
known;  she  is  indeed  my  relation,  and  a  pretty 
■oit  of  woman.  But  your  startling  manner  of 
writing,  and  owning  you  have  not  done  me  the 
honor  so  much  as  to  open  my  letter,  has  in  it 
■omethine^  very  unaccountable,  and  alarms  one 
that  has  nad  thoughts  of  passing  his  days  with 
you.  But  I  am  born  to  admire  you  with  all  your 
imperfections. 

"  CTirraio." 

Robin  ran  back  and  brought  for  answer: 

"  Exact  Sir,  there  are  at  Will's  Coffee-house  six 
minutes  after  three,  June  4;  one  that  has  had 
thoughts,  and  all  my  little  imperfections.  Sir, 
come  to  roe  immediately,  or  I  shall  determine 
what  may  perhaps  not  be  very  pleasing  to  you. 

"Flavia." 

^  Robin  gave  an  account  that  she  looked  exces- 
sive aii|fnr  when  she  gave  him  the  letter;  and  that 
he  told  her,  for  she  asked,  that  Cynthio  only 
looked  at  the  clock,  taking  snuff,  and  wrote  two 
or  three  words  on  the  top  of  the  letter  when  he 
gave  him  his. 

Now  the  plot  thickened  so  well,  as  that  Cynthio 
saw  he  had  not  much  more  to  do,  to  accomplish 
being  irreconcilably  banished;  he  wrote, 

"Maaam, 

"I  have  that  prejudice  in  favor  of  all  you  do, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  determine  upon 
what  will  not  be  r«rv  pleasing  to 

"  1  our  obedient  Servant, 

"  Cyntbio." 

This  was  delivered,  and  the  answer  returned,  in 
a  little  more  than  two  seconds: 


M 


Sia, 


"la  it  come  to  this?  You  never  loved  me,  and 
the  creature  jou  were  with  is  the  properest  person 
for  your  associate.  I  despise  you,  and  hope  I 
shall  soon  hate  you  as  a  villain  to 

"  The  credulous  Flavia." 
Robin  ran  back  with: 

"Madam, 

"  Your  credulity  when  you  are  to  gain  your 
pointy  and  suspicion  when  yon  fear  to  lose  it, 


make  it  a  Terr  hard  part  to  bdiave  as  beeomss 
your  humble  slave,  '*  OnraHxo." 

Robin  whipt  away  and  xetnmed  with, 
"  Ma.  WxLLFoan, 

"Flavia  and  Cynthio  are  no  more.  I  relioTS 
you  from  the  hard  part  of  which  you  compUiji, 
and  banish  you  from  my  aight  forever. 

"  Ahk  Hbabt." 

Robin  had  a  crown  for  his  afternoon's  work; 
and  this  is  published  to  admonish  Cecilia  to 
avenge  the  injury  done  to  Flavian — T. 
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HvpocaiST  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town  is 
very  different  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city.  Ths 
modish  hypocrite  endeavors  to  appNpar  more  vi- 
cious than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypo- 
crite more  virtuous.  The  former  is  afraid  of  every- 
thing that  has  the  show  of  religion  in  it,  and 
would  be  thought  eneajg;ed  in  many  criminal  gal- 
lantries and  amours  wnich  he  is  not  guilty  ot  Ths 
latter  assumes  a  face  of  sanctity,  and  covers  a 
multitude  of  vices  under  a  seeming  religioua  de- 
portment 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrisy,  which 
differs  from  both  these,  and  whicn  I  intend  to 
make  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  mean  that  hypo- 
crisy, by  which  a  man  does  not  only  deceive  ths 
world,  but  very  often  imposes  on  himself;  that 
hynocrisy  which  conceals  nis  own  heart  fh>m  him, 
and  makes  him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than 
he  really  is,  and  either  not  attend  to  his  vices,  or 
mistake  even  his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is  this  fatal 
hypocrisy,  and  self-deceit,  which  is  taken  notics 
of  m  those  words,  "  Who  can  understand  hia  er- 
rors? cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults." 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  dese^  ths 
utmost  application  and  endeavors  of  moral  wri- 
ters to  recover  them  from  vice  and  folly,  how 
much  more  may  those  lay  a  claim  to  their  care  and 
compassion,  wno  are  walking  in  the  paths  of  death, 
while  they  fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a  course 
of  virtue!  I  shall  endeavor,  therefore,  to  lay 
down  some  rules  for  the  discovery  of  those  vices 
that  lurk  in  the  secret  corners  of  tne  soul,  and  to 
show  my  reader  those  methods  by  which  he  may 
arrive  at  a  true  and  impartial  knowledge  of  him- 
self. The  usual  means  prescribed  for  this  pur- 
pose are,  to  examine  ourselves  by  the  rules  wnich 
are  laid  down  for  our  direction  in  sacred  writ,  and 
to  compare  our  lives  with  the  life  of  that  person 
who  acted  up  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
and  is  the  sUnding  example,  as  well  as  the  great 
guide  and  instructor,  of  those  who  receive  his  doc- 
trines. Though  these  two  heads  cannot  be  too 
nmch  insisted  upon,  I  shall  but  just  mention  them, 
since  they  have  been  handled  by  many  great  and 
eminent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propose  the  following  metli- 
ods  to  the  consideration  of  such  as  would  find  out 
their  secret  faulto,  and  make  a  true  estimate  of 
themselves : — 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  well  what 
are  the  characters  which  they  bear  among  their 
enemies.  Our  friend)i  very  often  flatter  us,  as 
much  as  our  own  hearts.  They  either  do  not  see  oor 
faulte,  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by 
their  representations,  after  such  a  manner  that  ws 
think  them  too  trivial  to  bs  taken  notice  of.    Aa 
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idTenaiy,  on  the  eontraxy,  makes  a  stricter  search 
iato  us,  discoTers  eTerr  flaw  aad  imperfection  in 
oar  tempers;  and  though  his  malice  maj  set  them 
in  too  strong  a  light,  it  has  generallj  some  ground 
for  what  it  advances.  A  friend  ezag^rates  a 
man's  rirtues,  an  enemj  inflames  his  crimes.  A 
wile  man  should  give  a  just  attention  to  both  of 
them,  so  far  as  thej  ma^  tend  to  the  improvement 
of.  the  one,  and  diminution  of  the  other.  Plutarch 
has  written  an  essay  on  the  benefits  which  a  man 
may  receiTe  from  his  enemies,  and  among  the  good 
fruits  of  enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular,  that 
'  by  the  reproacnes  which  it  casts  upon  us  we  see 
the  worst  side  of  ourselves,  and  open  our  eyes  to 
■everal  blemishes  and  defects  in  our  lives  and  con- 
yersations,  which  we  should  not  have  observed 
without  the  help  of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  we  should  consider  on  the  other  hand 
how  far  wc  may  deserve  the  praises  and  approba- 
tions which  the  world  bestow  upon  us ;  whether 
the  actions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  laudable 
and  worthy  motives;  and  now  far  we  are  really 
possessed  of  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applause 
among  those  with  whom  we  converse.  Such  a 
reflection  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider 
how  apt  wc  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  our- 
mdves  by  the  opinions  of  others,  and  to  sacrifice 
the  report  of  our  own  hearts  to  the  judgment  of 
the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  our- 
'  selves  in  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  wc  should 
not  lay  too  OTeat  a  stress  on  any  supposed  virtues 
ire  possess  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature :  and  such 
Ve  may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes  of 
men  dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as 
ourselves.  We  should  always  act  with  great  cau- 
tiousness and  circumspection  in  points  where  it  is 
not  impossible  that  we  may  be  deceived.  Intem- 
perate zeal,  bigotry,  and  persecution  for  any  party 
or  opinion,  how  praiseworthy  soever  they  may  ap- 
pear to  weak  men  of  our  own  principles,  produce 
infinite  calamities  among  mankind,  and  are  highly 
criminal  in  their  own  nature;  and  yet  how  many 
persftps  ejninent  for  piety  suffer  such  monstrous 
and^rosurd  principles  of  action  to  take  root  in 
their  minds  under  the  color  of  virtues  I  For  my 
own  part,  I  must  own  I  never  yet  knew  any  party 
■o  Just  and  reasonable,  that  a  man  could  follow  it 
in  its  height  and  violence,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  innocent. 

We  should  likewise  be  very  apprehensive  of 
those  actions  which  proceed  from  natural  constitu- 
tion, favorite  passions,  particular  education,  or 
whatever  promotes  our  worldly  interest  and  ad- 
rantage.  In  these  and  the  like  cases,  a  man's 
judgment  is  easily  perverted,  and  a  wrong  bias 
nung  upon  his  mind.  These  are  the  inlets  of 
prejudice,  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind,  by 
which  a  thousand  errors  and  secret  faults  find  aa- 
mission,  without  being  observed  or  taken  notice 
of.  ^  A  wise  man  will  suspect  those  actions  to 
which  he  is  directed  by  something  beside  reason, 
and  always  apprehend  some  conceded  evil  in  every 
resolution  that  is  of  a  disputable  nature,  when  it 
M  conformable  to  his  particular  temper,  his  age, 
or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favors  his  pleasure  or 
hisprofit. 

Tnere  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us 
than  thus  diligently  to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  ex- 
amine all  these  dark  recesses  of  the  mind,  if  we 
ihould  establish  our  souls  in  such  a  solid  and  sub- 
■tantial  virtue,  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that 
great  day  when  it  must  stand  the  test  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  justice. 

1  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing  that 
tbe  two  kiuda  of  hypocrisy  I  have  here  spdcen 


of,  namely,  that  of  deceiving  the  world,  and  that 
of  imposing  on  ourselves,  are  touched  with  won- 
derful  beauty  in  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth 
psalm.  The  folly  of  the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy 
is  there  set  forth  by  reflections  on  Ood  s  omni- 
science and  omnipresence,  which  are  celebrated  in 
as  noble  strains  of  poetry  as  any  oth^  I  ever  met 
with,  either  sacred  or  profane.  The  other  kind  of 
hypocrisy,  whereby  a  man  deceives  himself,  ia  in- 
timated in  the  two  last  verses,  where  the  Pralmiat 
addresses  himself  to  the  gresi  Searcher  of  hearts 
in  that  emphatical  petition,  **  Try  me,  O  God !  and 
seek  the  ground  of  my  heart :  prove  me,  and  exa- 
mine my  thoughts.  Look  well  if  there  be  any 
way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting." — ^L. 
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There*8  a  make  in  the  gnw.— Ehgubb  PaomM. 

It  should,  mcthinks,  preserve  modesty  and  its 
interests  in  the  world,  tnat  the  transgression  of 
it  always  creates  offense;  and  the  very  purposes 
of  wantonness  are  defeated  by  a  carnage  which 
has  in  it  so  much  boldness,  as  to  intimate  that  fear 
and  reluctance  are  quite  extinguished  in  an  ob- 
ject which  would  be  otherwise  desirable.  It  was 
said  of  a  wit  of  the  last  age, 

fWdloT*  bM  that  preralUng  gtntl«  art 
Whkifi  can  with  a  resiitlen  charm  impait 
The  loopcft  wishei  to  th«  ehaitest  heart; 
Ralie  such  a  conflict)  kindle  inch  a  11^ 
Between  declining  virtue  and  desire. 
That  the  poor  Tanquish'd  maid  diwolvM  awaj 
In  dreama  all  nlght»  In  dghs  and  tean  all  d^r. 

This  prevailing  gentle  art  was  made  up  of  com- 
plaisance, courtship,  and  artful  conformity  to  the 
modesty  of  a*woman's  manners.  Rusticity. broad 
expression,  and  forward  obtrusion,  offend  those  of 
education,  and  make  the  transgressors  odious  to 
all  who  have  merit  enough  to  attract  regard.  It  is 
in  this  taste  that  the  scenery  is  so  beautifully  ord- 
ered in  the  description  which  Antony  makes,  in 
the  dialogue  between  him  and  Dolabeua,  of  CW- 
patra  in  her  barge. 

Her  galley  down  the  idlTor  Ctdnoe  row'd; 

The  tackling  rilk,  the  rtreament  wav'd  with  gold 

The  gentle  winds  were  lodg'd  in  purple  n041 

Her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  round  her  conch  wmpla^ 

Where  she,  another  aea-bom  Venus,  laj; 

She  lay,  and  lean'd  her  cheek  upon  her  hand. 

And  cast  a  look  so  languishingly  swoet» 

Am  U,  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts, 

Neglecting  she  could  take  them.    Boys,  Uka  CanU% 

Stood  Iknning  with  their  painted  wings  the  wind 

That  play*d  about  her  fisce;  but  if  she  smil'd, 

A  darting  glorv  seemed  to  blase  abroad, 

That  men's  denring  eres  were  nerer  wearM, 

But  hung  uptm  the  octject.    To  soft  flutes 

The  sQrer  oars  kept  time:  and  while  ther  plajV^ 

The  bearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight; 

And  both  to  thought ^t 

Here  the  imagination  is  wanned  with  all  thech* 

iects  presented,  and  yet  is  there  nothing  that  is 

luscious,  or  what  raises  any  idea  more  loose  than 

that  of  a  beautiful  woman  set  off'  to  advantage. 

The  like,  or  a  more  delicate  and  careful  spirit  of 

modesty,  appears  in  the  following  passage  in  oac 

of  Mr.  rhil lips'  pastorals : 

Breathe  soft;  ye  winds!  ye  waters,  gently  flowl 
Shield  her,  ye  trees!  ye  flowers,  around  har  grevl 
Ye  swains,  I  beg  you,  pafi  tnsUenoe  by! 
Hj  lore  in  yonder  vale  asleep  does  Ua. 

•Sedley  (81r  Cha.),  a  writer  of  verses  in  tha  rslgn  of 
Charles  IT,  with  wliom  he  was  a  graat  &Torite.  TIm  nobI» 
man's  Terses  quoted  here  allude, It  has  been  said,  not  to  8k 
Charles  Medley's  writings,  but  to  his  pefMual  addrsss:  te 
we  are  told  that,  by  studving  human  nature,  he  had  aoquftnA 
to  an  eminent  degree  the  ui  of  making  himself 
particularly  to  the  ladies. 

t  OtydMi's  **  AU  tv  Lots,"  sel  IB. 
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Dwire  is  eorroeted  when  then  is  a  tendernem  or 
•dmiration  expressed  which  partakes  the  passion. 
Lieentious  language  has  something  brutal  in  it, 
▼hich  disgraces  human itj,  and  leaves  us  in  the 
eonditaon  of  the  savages  in  the  field.  But  it  maj 
be  askc^,  To  what  e^od  use  can  tend  a  discourse 
of  this  kind  at  all?  It  is  to  alarm  chaste  ears 
against  such  as  have,  what  is  above  called,  the 
"  prevailing  gentle  arL"  Masters  of  that  talent 
are  capable  of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  so  soft  a 
dress,  and  something  so  distant  Trom  the  secret 
purpose  of  their  heart,  that  the  imagination  of  the 
unguarded  is  touched  with  a  fondness,  which 
grows  too  insensibly  to  be  resisted.  Much  care 
and  concern  for  the  lady's  welfare,  to  seem  afraid 
lest  she  should  be  annoyed  by  the  very  air  which 
•nrroands  her,  and  this  uttered  rather  with  kind 
looks,  and  expressed  by  an  interjection,  an  "  ah," 
or  an  "  oh,"  at  some  little  hasard  in  moving  or 
making  a  step,  than  in  any  direct  profession  of 
loTe,  are  the  methods  of  skillful  admirers.  They 
•re  honest  arts  when  their  purpose  is  such,  but  in- 
famous when  misapplied.  It  is  certain  that  many 
ayoang  woman  in  this  town  has  had  her  heait 
irrecoverably  won,  by  men  who  have  not  made 
ona  advance  wliich  ties  their  admirers,  though  the 
females  languish  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  I  have 
often,  by  way  of  admonition  to  my  female  readers, 
given  them  warning  against  agreeable  company 
of  the  other  sex,  except  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  their  characters.  Women  ma^  disguise  it  if 
ihtj  think  fit;  and  the  more  to  do  it,  they  may  be 
•ngry  at  me  for  saying  it ;  but  I  say  it  is  natural 
to  them,  that  they  nave  no  manner  of  approbation 
qI  men,  without  some  degree  of  love.  For  this 
reason  he  is  dangerous  to  oe  entertained  as  a  friend 
or  a  visitant,  who  is  capable  of  gaining  any  emi- 
nent esteem  or  observation,  though  it  be  never  so 
remote  from  pretensions  as  a  lover.  If  a  num's 
haazi  has  not  the  abhorrence  of  any  treacherous 
desiffn,  he  may  easily  improve  approbation  into 
Idnaness,  and  Kindness  into  passion.  There  may 
poasiblj  be  no  manner  of  love  between  them  in 
the  eyes  of  all  their  acquaintance;  no,  it  is  all 
friendship;  and  yet  the^  may  be  as  fund  as  shep- 
herd and  shepherdess  m  a  pastoral,  but  still  tne 
nymph  and  tne  swain  may  bo  to  each  oUier,  no 
other,  I  warrant  you,  than  Pylades  and  Orestes. 

Wb«i  Lucy  d«ck«  with  flowers  her  swelling  broatt, 
And  on  her  dhow  leans,  dissembling  rest; 
Usable  to  roAnin  my  maildini;  miml. 
Nor  flheep  not  pastore  worth  mj  oare  I  find. 

One*  Delia  slept,  on  easy  moes  reclined, 
Her  loTcly  limb*  half  bare,  and  rude  the  wind; 
I  •mooth*d  her  coats,  and  stole  u  silent  kiss; 
Oandemn  me,  shej^herds,  if  I  did  amiss. 

Bach  good  offices  as  these,  and  such  friendly 
Uiooghts  and  concerns  for  one  another,  are  what 
make  up  the  amity,  as  they  call  it,  between  man 
aod  woman. 

It  is  the  permission  of  such  intercourse  that 
Makes  a  young  woman  come  to  the  arms  of  her 
husband,  after  the  dinappointment  of  four  or  Ave 
passions  which  she  has  successively  had  for  dif- 
rerent  men,  before  she  is  prudentially  jgiven  to 
him  for  whom  she  has  neither  love  nor  friendship. 
For  what  nhould  a  poor  creature  do  that  has  lost 
an  her  friends  Y  There's  Mnrinct  the  agreeable, 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a  friendship  for  Lord 
Welford,  which  had  like  to  break  her  heart :  then 
ahe  had  so  fin-eat  a  friendship  for  Colonel  Hardy, 
that  she  could  not  endure  any  woman  else  should 
do  anything  but  rail  at  him.  Many  and  fatal 
hare  been  the  disasters  between  friends  who  have 
fblim  out,  and  their  resentments  are  more  keen 
than  ayer  those  of  other  men  can  posaiblj  be :  but 


in  thia  it  happena,  nofortanafeelj,  that  w  Quen 
ought  to  be  notainfl^  concealed  from  one  friend  to 
another,  the  friends  of  different  sexes  veiy  often 
find  fatal  effects  from  their  unanimij^. 

For  my  part,  who  studj  to  pass  life  in  as  mnch 
innocence  and  tranquillity  as  I  can,  I  shnn  the 
company  of  agreeable  women  as  much  as  possible; 
and  must  confess  that  I  have,  though  a  tolerable 
good  philosopher,  but  a  low  opinion  of  Platonic 
love :  for  which  reason  I  thought  it  neceaaary  to 
give  my  fair  readere  a  caution  against  it,  having, 
to  my  great  conoem,  obeenred  \&  waist  of  a  Pl*- 
tonist  lately  swell  to  a  roundness  whieh  ia  Inoon- 
aistent  with  that  philoaophy. — ^T. 
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Ib  amore  h«e  omnia  Inannt  vltla:  I^Joria, 

Bimrfcioiias,  inimipttfaB»  inriortos 

Bellom,  pax  ruzsum. —  Ttt.  Eon.  act  i,  se.  1. 

It  is  the  oaprldons  state  of  Itfve,  to  be  attended  wlUi  It^o* 
rlea,  sospkionB,  enmitiea,  traces,  qaanvlln^  and 


I  8BALL  publish  for  the  entertainment  of  thia 
day,  an  oda  sort  of  a  packet,  which  I  have  jaat 
received  from  one  of  my  femide  correspondents. 

"Ma.  SpiCTAToa, 

"  Since  you  have  often  confessed  that  yon  an 
not  displeased  your  papera  should  sometimes 
convey  the  complaints  of  distressed  lovera  to  eaeh 
other,  I  am  in  hopes  ^ou  will  favor  one  who  givea 
yoa  an  undoubted  instance  of  her  reformation, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
happy  influence  your  labore  have  had  orer  the 
most  incorrigible  part  of  the  most  incorrigible 
sex.  Tou  must  know.  Sir,  I  am  one  of  that  spe- 
cies of  women,  whom  you  have  often  character- 
ized under  the  name  of  '  Jilts,'  and  that  I  aend 
you  these  lines  as  well  to  do  public  penance  for 
naviug  so  lonjr  continued  in  a  Known  error,  as  to 
beg  pardon  of  the  party  offended.  I  the  nther 
choose  this  way,  because  it  in  some  measure  an- 
swere  the  terms  on  which  he  intimated  the  breach 
between  us  might  possibly  be  made  up,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  letter  he  sent  me  the  next  day  uter 
I  had  discarded  him;  which  I  thought  fit  to  send 
you  a  copy  of,  that  you  might  the  better  know  the 
whole  case. 

"  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  that  before  I 
jilu^  him,  there  had  been  the  greatest  intimaej 
between  us  for  a  year  and  a  half  together,  during 
all  which  time  I  cherished  his  hopes,  and  in- 
dulged his  flame.  I  leave  you  to  guess,  after  thia* 
what  must  be  his  surprise,  when  upon  his  press- 
ing for  my  full  consent  one  day,  1  told  nim  I 
wondered  what  could  make  him  fancy  he  had 
ever  any  place  in  my  affections.  His  own  sex 
allow  him  sense,  and  all  oure  good  breeding.  His 
person  is  such  as  might,  without  vanity,  make 
nim  believe  himself  not  incapable  of  being  be- 
loved. Our  fortunes,  indeed,  weighed  in  the  niee 
scale  of  interest,  are  not  exactly  equid,  which^  bj 
the  way  was  the  true  cause  of  my  jilting  him ; 
and  I  had  the  assurance  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
following  maxim,  that  I  should  always  believe 
that  man's  passion  to  be  the  most  violent  who 
could  offer  me  tfie  largest  settlement.  I  have 
since  changed  my  opinion,  and  have  endeavored 
to  let  him  know  so  much  by  several  letten,  but 
the  barbarous  man  has  refusea  them  all ;  so  that  I 
have  no  way  left  of  writing  to  him  but  by  yovr 
assistance.  If  we  can  bring  nim  about  onee  more, 
I  promise  to  aend  yon  all  glovea  and  fkyon,  and 
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dball  dttire  th«  fkror  of  Sir  Rog«r  mnd  youndlf 
to  stand  as  godfathers,  to  my  first  boy. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Tour  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

"  Amoset." 
"Phllamdeb  to  Amoext. 

"liADAM, 

"  I  AM  SO  surprised  at  the  question  you  were 
pleased  to  ask  me  yesterdsf,  that  I  am  still  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  to  it.  At  least  my  answer 
Would  be  too  long  to  trouble  you  with,  as  it 
would  come  from  a  person,  who  it  seems  is  so 
Tery  indifferent  to  you.  Instead  of  it,  I  shall 
only  recommend  to  your  consideration,  the  opin- 
ion of  one  whose  sentiments  on  these  matters  I 
have  often  heard  you  say  are  extremely  just.  '  A 
generous  and  constant  passion,'  says  your  favorite 
author,  '  in  an  agreeable  lover,  where  there  is  not 
too  great  a  disparity  in  Uieir  circumstances,  is  the 
greatest  blessing  that  can  befall  a  person  beloved ; 
and,  if  overlooked  in  one,  may  perhaps  never 
be  found  in  another.' 

**  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  despair  of  being  very 
shortly  much  better  beloved  by  you  tlian  Antenor 
is  at  present;  since,  whenever  my  fortune  shall 
exceed  his,  you  were  pleased  to  intimate  your 
passion  would  increase  accordingly. 

"  The  world  han  seen  me  shamefully  lose  that 
time  to  please  a  fickle  woman,  which  might  have 
been  employed  much  more  to  mv  cre<lit  and  ad- 
Tantagc  in  other  pursuits.  I  shall  therefore  tidre 
the  liberty  to  acquaint  you,  however  harsh  it  may 
■ound  in  a  lady^  ears,  that  though  your  love-nt 
should  happen  to  return,  unless  you  could  con- 
trive a  way  to  make  your  recantation  as  well 
known  to  the  public,  as  they  are  already  apprised 
of  the  manner  with  which  you  have  treated  me, 
Tou  shall  never  more  see 

"  PHILAITDER." 


Snt, 


"Amokkt  to  Philandxb, 


"Upon  reflection,!  find  the  injury  I  have  done 
both  to  you  and  myself  to  be  so  great,  that, 
though  tnc  part  I  now  act  may  appear  contrary 
to  that  dcconini  usually  observed  by  our  sex,  yet 
I  purposely  break  through  all  rules,  that  my 
repentance  may  in  some  measure  equal  my  crime. 
I  assure  you,  that  in  my  present  hopes  of  recover- 
ing you,  I  look  upon  Antenor's  estate  with  con- 
tempt The  fop  was  here  yesterday  in  a  gilt 
chariot  and  new  liveries,  bat  I  refused  to  see  him. 
Thoufirh  I  dread  to  meet  your  eyes  after  what  has 
passed,  I  flatter  myself,  that,  amidst  all  their  con- 
fusion, you  will  discover  such  a  tenderness  in 
mine,  as  none  can  imitate  but  those  who  love.    I 

■hall  be  all  this  month  at  Lady  D— 's  in  the 

country ;  but  the  woods,  the  nclds,  and  gardens, 
without  Philander,  afford  no  pleasures  to  the  un- 
happy "  Amoekt." 

^  "  I  must  desire  you,  dear  Mr.  Spectator,  to  pub- 
lish this  my  letter  to  Philander  as  soon  as  pos- 
■ible,  and  to  assure  him  that  I  know  nothing  at 
all  of  the  death  of  his  rich  uncle  in  Qlouces- 
twahire."— X. 
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etqun 


IpM  libl  tndit  Spectator 

Sent  by  the  Speotator  to  hinuelil 


Hoe.  An  Poei.  181. 


I  to  publish  all  the  advertisements  I  re- 
eeiye  from  different  hands,  and  persons  of  dif- 
ferait  circumstances  and  quality,  the  rery  men- 
tuiB  of  lh<ni«  without  TSiflections  on  the  aeveral 


subjects,  would  raise  all  the  paaaions  which  esn 
be  felt  by  human  minds.  As  instances  of  this*  I 
shall  give  you  two  or  three  letters  ;  the  writsrs  of 
which  can  have  no  recourse  to  any  legal  power  for 
redress,  and  seem  to  have  written  rather  to  Tent 
their  sorrow  than  to  receive  consolation. 

"  Ma.  Spxctatoe, 

"  I  am  a  young  woman  of  beauty  and  quality, 
and  suitably  married  to  a  gentleman  who  dotes 
on  me.  But  this  person  of  mine  is  the  object  of 
an  unjust  passion  m  a  nobleman  who  is  rery  in- 
timate witn  my  husband.  This  friendship  giyes 
him  very  easy  access,  and  frequent  opportunities 
of  entertaining  me  apart.  My  heart  is  in  the 
utmost  anguish,  and  my  face  is  covered  oTer 
with  confusion,  when  I  impart  to  you  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  is,  that  my  mother,  the  most 
mercenary  of  all  women,  is  ^ined  by  this  false 
friend  or  my  husband  to  solicit  me  for  him.  I 
am  frequently  chid  by  the  poor  believing  man 
my  husband,  for  showing  an  impatience  of  his 
fnend's  company;  and  1  am  never  alone  with  my 
mother  but  sne  tells  me  stories  of  the  discretion- 
ary part  of  the  world,  and  such-a-one,  and  such-i^ 
one,  who  are  sniilty  of  as  much  as  she  advises  me 
to.  She  lau^s  at  my  astonishment;  and  seems 
to  hint  to  me,  that,  as  virtuous  as  she  always  Ufh 
peared,  1  am  not  the  daughter  of  her  husband. 
It  is  possible  that  printing  this  letter  may  relievi 
roe  from  the  unnatural  importunity  of  my  mother, 
and  the  perfidious  courtship  of  my  nosbandli 
friend.  I  have  an  unfeignea  love  of  yirtne,  and 
am  resolved  to  preserve  my  innocence.  The  only 
way  I  can  tfiink  of  to  avoid  the  fatal  conseqnences 
of  the  discovery  of  this  matter  is  to  fly  away  for- 
ever, which  I  must  do  to  avoid  my  husband's 
fatal  resentment  against  the  man  who  attempts  to 
abuse  him,  and  the  shame  of  exposinjBp  a  parent  to 
infamy.  The  persons  concerned  wiu  know  thess 
circumstances  relate  to  them;  and  though  the  re- 
gard to  virtue  is  dead  in  them,  I  have  some  hopes 
from  their  fear  of  shame  upon  reading  this  in 
your  paper;  which  I  conjure  you  to  publish,  if  yos 
have  any  compassion  for  injured  viitue. 

"  Stlvia." 
"  Ma  SpECTAToa, 

"  I  am  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  merit,  but 
am  fallen  in  love,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  lady  of 
her  acquaintance,  who  is  ffoing  to  be  married  to  s 
e^ntlenian  who  deserves  ner.  I  am  in  a  trust  rS' 
fating  to  this  lady's  fortune,  which  makes  my 
concurrence  in  this  matter  necessary;  but  I  havs 
so  irresistible  a  rage  and  envy  rise  in  me  when  I 
consider  his  future  happiness,  that  against  sll 
reason,  equity,  and  common  justice,  I  am  ever 
playing  mean  tricks  to  suKpend  the  nuptials.  I 
nave  no  manner  of  hopes  for  myself:  Emilia  (for 
so  1  will  call  her,)  is  a  woman  of  the  most  strict 
virtue;  her  lover  is  a  gentleman,  whom  of  sD 
others  I  could  wish  my  friend:  but  enyy  sod 
jealousy,  though  placed  so  unjustly,  waste  mf 
very  being;  and  with  the  torment  and  sense  of  a 
demon,  I  am  ever  cursing  what  I  c4uinot  bat  ap- 
prove. I  wish  it  were  uie  beginning  of  npei- 
tance,  that  I  sit  down  and  describe  my  pfnsist 
disposition  with  so  hellish  an  aspect;  but  at  pit- 
sent  the  destruction  of  these  two  excellent  persons 
would  be  more  welcome  to  me  than  their  happi- 
ness. Mr.  Spectator,  pray  let  me  hare  a  paper 
on  these  terrible,  groundless  suflferings,  and  oo  bD 
you  can  to  exorcise  crowds  who  are  in  some  d^ 


gree  possessed  as  I  am. 


<c 


OaKHIBiX.' 


"Ma.  SpiCTAToa, 

"  I  HAVx  no  other  means  but  this  to  expiess  nj 
thanks  to  one  man,  and  my  resentment  affaiBSt 
soother.    My  circumstsnces  are  as  foUow:  I  hsm 
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been  for  five  yean  last  past  courted  by  agendo-       No.  403.]    THURSDAY,  JXJinS    la.'fiaTia. 

man  of  greater  fortune  tnan  I  ought  to  expect,  as 

the  market  for  women  goes.     'Xou  must,  to  be         ^^ ™'*^ homlnum moltomm Tidit  — — — 
•ure,  have  observed  people  who  live  in  that  sort         ^  ^         *v  "<«•  ^n  FMt  v.lU. 

of  way,  as  all  their  friends  reckon  it  will  be  a  Of  Buny  men  he  law  the  mwiiien. 

match,  and  are  marked  out  bv  all  the  world  for  When  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its  sereral 
each  other.  In  this  view  we  have  been  regarded  quarters  and  divisions,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  aggre- 
for  some  time,  and  I  have  above  these  three  years  gate  of  various  nations  distinguished  from  each 
loved  him  tenderly.  As  he  is  very  careful  of  his  other  by  their  respective  customs,  manners,  and 
fortune,  I  have  always  thought  he  lived  in  a  near  interests.  The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so 
manner,  to  lay  up  wiiat  he  thought  was  wanting  much  differ  from  one  another,  as  the  court  and 
in  my  fortune  to  make  up  what  ne  might  exjiect  city,  in  their  peculiar  ways  of  life  and  conTeraar 
in  another.  Within  these  few  months  I  have  ob-  tion.  In  short,  the  inhabitante  of  St.  Jamaa's, 
aerred  his  carriage  very  much  altered,  aqA-bc  notwithstanding  they  live  under  the  same  iawa, 
has  affected  a  certain  art  of  ffetting  me  alone,  and  speak  the  same  language,  are  a  distinct  peo- 
•nd  talking  with  a  mighty  profusion  of  passion-  pie  from  those  of  Cheapside,  who  are  likewise 
ate  words,  how  I  am  not  to  be  resisted  longer,  removed  from  those  of  the  Temple  on  one  side, 
bow  irresistible  his  wishes  are,  and  the  like.  As  and  those  of  Smithfield  on  the  other,  by  several 
long  as  I  have  been  acquainted  with  him,  I  could  climates  and  degrees  in  their  ways  of  thiulcingand 
Dot  on  such  occasions  say  downright  to  him  '  you   conversing  together. 

know  you  may  make  me  yours  when  you  please.'  For  this  reason,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon 
But  the  other  night,  he  with  frankness  and  impu-  the  anvil,  I  love  to  hear  the  reflections  that  rise 
dence  explained  to  me,  that  he  thought  of  nic  only  upon  it  in  the  several  districto  and  parishes  of 
as  a  mistress.  1  answered  this  declaration  as  it  London  and  Westminster,  and  to  ramble  up  and 
deserved ;  upon  Which  he  only  doubled  the  terms  down  a  whole  day  together,  in  order  to  make 
on  which  he  proposed  my  yielding.  Wlien  my  myself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  my  inge- 
Anger  heightened  upon  him,  he  told  me  lie  was  nious  countrymen.  By  this  means  I  know  Um 
•ony  hehad  made  so  .little  use  of  the  unguarded  faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within  the 
hours  we  had  been  together  so  remote  from  com-  bills  of  mortality;  and  as  every  coffee-house  has 
pany,  '  as  indeed,'  continued  he,  '  so  we  are  at  some  particular  statesman  belonging  to  it,  who  ia 
preaent.'  I  flew  from  him  to  a  neighborine  gen-  the  mouth  of  the  street  where  he  lives,  I  always 
Uewoman's  house,  and  though  her  husband  was  take  care  to  place  myself  near  him,  in  order  to 
in  the  room,  threw  myself  on  a  couch,  and  burst  know  his  judgment  on  the  present  posture  of 
into  a  passion  of  teajs.  My  friend  desired  her  affiurs.  The  last  progress  that  I  made  with  this 
hnabana  to  leave  the  room.  '  But,'  said  he,  intention,  was  about  Uirce  mouths  ago,  when  we 
'there  is  something  so  extraordinary  in  this,  that  had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of  France's  death. 
I  will  partake  in  the  affliction;  and  be  it  what  it  As  I  foresaw  this  would  produce  a  new  face  of 
will,  ahe  is  so  much  your  friend,  that  she  knows  things  in  Europe,  and  many  curious  speculations 
she  may  command  what  services  I  can  do  her.  in  our  British  cofiee-houses,  I  was  very  desirous 
The  man  sat  down  by  me,  and  spoke  so  like  a  to  learn  the  thoughte  of  our  most  eminent  poll* 
brothor,  that  I  told  him  my  whole  affliction.    He  ticians  on  that  occasion. 

spoke  of  the  injury  done  me  wiUi  so  much  indif-  That  I  miffht  begin  as  near  the  fountain  head 
nation,  and  animated  mo  against  Uie  love  he  said  as  possible,  I  first  of  all  called  in  at  SL  James's, 
he  saw  I  had  for  the  wretch  who  would  have  be-  whore  I  found  the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buxs 
trayed  me,  with  so  much  reason  and  humanity  to  of  politics.  The  speculations  were  but  very  in* 
my  weakness,  that  I  doubt  not  of  my  perse-  different  toward  the  door,  but  grew  finer  as  yon 
▼erance.  His  wife  and  he  are  my  comforters,  and  advanced  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were 
I  am  under  no  more  restraint  in  their  company  so  very  much  improved  by  a  knot  of  theoriste, 
than  if  I  were  alone;  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  a  ^ho  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the  steams  of 
small  time  contempt  and  hatred  will  take  place  the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spa- 
of  the  remains  of  afi^tion  to  a  rascal.  nish  monarchy  disposed  of,  and  all  the  line  of 

**  I  am.  Sir,  your  affectionate  Reader,  Bourbon  provided  lor  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 

"  DoaiNDA."       hour. 
"  Mb.  SpxcTAToa,  I  afterward  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  saw  a 

"I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  uncle  before  I    ^ard  o^  French  genUemeu  sitting  upon  the  life 
my  nephews  from  my  nieces;  and  now  we   *"^    ^«*^    ^\  "}^»5  S^^^^   monarqoe.      Thoas 


are  grown  up  to  better  acquaintance,  they  deny  among  them  Jfbo  had  ^poused  the  whiff  interest, 

me  £e  respect  they  owe.    One  upbraids  me  with  ''t^  positively  affirmed  that  he  departed  this  life 

being  their  familiar,  another  will  hardly  be  per-  *^"^  *  ^'^^  "»<»;  V'^  ^^^^efon  proceeded  wilh. 

susdedthatl  am  an  uncle,  a  third  calls  me  little  ?*}^  f^l  further  delay  to  the  release  of   their 

dncle,  and  a  fourth  tells  me  there  is  no  duty  al  all  ff*?"^*  m  the  gidleys,  and  to  their  own  re-esUb- 

due  to  an  uncle.     I  have  a  brother-in-law  whose  l"»nment,  but  finding  they  could  not  agree  among 

son  will  win  all  my  affection,  unless  you  shall  themselves.  I  proceeded  on  niy  intended  progress, 

think  this  worthy  of  your  cognizance,  and  wiU  be  Ul^'l  "J^  *"1^*^  *t  Jenny  Man  s  1  saw  an  aUrtj 

pleased  to  prescribe  some  rules  for  our  future  re-  7?""?  ^^^^^^  ^hat  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of 

ciproeal  behavior.    It  will  be  worthy  the  parti-  his  wljo  entered  just  at  the  same  time  with  myself, 

cularity  of  your   genius  to  lay  down  rules  for  f"4  iw**^  him  after  the  following  manner: 

his  conduct,  who  was.  as  it  were,  born  an  old  "Well,  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last.    Sharp's 

tosn;  in  which  you  will  much  oblige,  ^°«  ^°."*\.  ^^'f  ^'  "JT*;^'  ^7-    Up  to  the  walla 

a-                   .    I    1-     .  a          s.  "f  P«^"»  directly."    With  several  other  deep  re 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant,  flections  of  the  same  nature. 


II 


T.  "  Ck>axKLius  N£Fos."  I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  polities 

between  Charing-cross  and  Co  vent- garden.    And 
upon  my  going  into  Will's,  I  found  their  dis 
course  was  gone  off  frem  the  death  of  the  French 
king  to  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  Racine,  Oor- 
neifie,  and  several  other  poote,  whom  they  regretted 
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•a  tliia  oocasion,  as  penont  who  would  hmve 
oblieed  the  world  with  very  noble  elegies  on  the 
deatn  uf  so  ^at  a  prince,  and  so  eminent  a  pa- 
tron of  learning. 

At  a  cuffee- house  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a 
couple  of  young  gentlemen  engaged  very  smartlv 
in  a  dispute  on  the  succession  to  the  Spanisn 
monarchy.  One  of  them  seemed  to  have  been 
retained  as  advocate  fur  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
other  fur  his  imperial  majesty.  They  were  both 
for  regulating  tho  title  to  that  Jcin^um  by  the  sta- 
tute laws  of  England;  but  finding  them  going 
out  of  my  depth,  I  passed  forward  to  St.  raul's 
churchyard,  where  I  listened  with  great  attention 
to  a  learned  man,  who  gave  the  company  an  ac- 
count of  the  deplorable  ntate  of  France  during  the 
minority  of  the  deceased  king. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fish-street, 
where  the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon 
hearing  the  m^ws  (after  having  taken  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  and  ruminated  for  some  time), "  It,  says 
he,  "  the  king  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we 
•hall  have  plenty  of  mackarel  tliis  season :  our 
fishery  will  not  be  disturbed  by  privateers,  as  it 
has  been  for  these  ten  years  past.  Uc  afterward 
considered  how  the  death  of  this  great  man  would 
■ffpct  our  pilchards,  and  by  several  other  remarks 
infused  a  general  joy  into  iiis  whole  audience. 

I  afterward  entered  a  by -coffee-house  that  stood 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met 
with  a  non-jun)r,  engaged  very  warmly  with  a 
lace-man  who  was  thu  great  support  of  a  neigh- 
boring conventicle.    The  matter  in  debate  was, 


whether  the  late  French  kinff  was  most  like  Au- 
gustus Caesar  or  Neni.  Tiic  controversy  was 
carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides;  and  as 
each  of  thum  looked  upon  me  very  frequently 
during  the  course  of  their  debate,  I  was  under 
come  apprehension  that  they  would  appeal  to  me, 
and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  tne  bar,  and 
made  the  \H*»i  of  my  way  to  Cheapsido. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  time,  be- 
fore I  found  one  to  my  purpose.  The  first  object 
I  met  in  the  coffee-room  was  a  person  who  ex- 
pressed great  grief  for  the  death  of  the  French 
King;  hut,  up<)n  his  explaining  himself,  I  found 
his  sorrow  did  not  anse  from  the  loss  of  the 
monarch,  but  for  his  having  sold  out  of  the  bank 
about  three  davs  before  he  heard  the  ntiws  of  it. 
Upon  which,  a  halM>rdasher,  who  was  the  oracle 
or  the  cofft:e-houpe,  and  had  his  circle  of  admirers 
about  him,  called  several  to  witness  that  he  had 
declared  his  opinion  al)ovc  a  week  before,  that  the 
French  king  was  certainly  dead  ;  to  which  he 
added,  that,  considering  the  late  advices  we  had  re- 
ceived from  France,  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
be  otherwiHc.  As  he  was  laying  these  together, 
and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great  authority, 
there  came  in  a  gentleman  from  Garraway's  who 
told  us  that  there  were  s(>voral  letters  from  France 
just  come  in,  with  advice  that  the  king  was  gone 
out  a-huuting  the  very  nioniing  the  post  came 
away:  upon  which  the  haberdasher  stole  off  his 
hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by  him,  and 
retired  to  his  shop  with  great  confusion.  This 
intelligouce  put  a  stop  to  m^  travels,  which  I  had 

I>rosecuU^  with  much  satisfaction,  not  being  a 
ittlo  pleased  to  hear  so  many  different  opinions 
upon  so  groat  an  event,  and  to  observe  how  natu- 
rally upon  such  a  piece  of  news  every  one  is  apt 
to  consider  it  with  regard  to  his  own  particular 
interest  and  advantage. — L. 
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-Nod  omnia  poMomiii  ( 


-l^tes.  Id.  vH,  68. 


With  diffBrent  talenta  forn'd,  W0  vaiiouly  vu&L 

Natuie  does  nothing  in  vain:  the  Oreator  of  the 
universe  has  appoint^  eveiythin^  to  a  oertain 
use  and  purpose,  and  determined  it  to  a  settled 
course  and  sphere  of  action,  from  which  if  it  m 
the  least  devii^es,  it  becomes  unfit  to  answer 
those  ends  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  in  the  dispositions  of  society,  the 
civil  economy  is  formed  in  a  chain,  as  well  as  the 
nalval:  and  in  either  case  the  breach  but  of  om 
link  puts  the  whole  in  some  disorder.  It  is,  I 
think,  pretty  plain,  that  most  of  the  abeurdity 
and  ridicule  we  meet  with  in  the  world  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  the  impertinent  afibctation  of  ex- 
celling in  charactera  men  are  not  fit  for,  and  for 
which  nature  never  designed  them. 

Every  man  has  one  or  more  qualities  which 
may  make  him  useful  both  to  himself  and  othera. 
Nature  never  fails  of  pointing  them  out;  and 
while  the  infant  continues  under  her  guaidilD- 
ship,  she  brings  him  on  in  his  way,  and  then 
offcre  herself  for  a  guide  in  what  remains  of  the 

i'ourney:  if  he  proceeds  in  that  course,  he  cao 
lardly  miscarry.  Nature  makes  good  her  engage- 
ments; for,  as  she  never  promises  what  she  it 
not  able  to  perform,  so  she  never  fails  of  perfonn- 
ing  what  sne  promises.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
men  despise  what  they  may  be  masters  of,  and 
affect  what  they  are  not  fit  for;  they  reckon  them- 
selves already  possessed  of  what  their  genius  in- 
clined them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambition  tD 
excel  in  what  is  out  of  their  reach.  Thus  they 
destroy  the  use  of  their  natural  talents,  in  the 
same  manner  as  covetous  men  do  their  quiet  and 
repose:  they  can  enjoy  no  satisfaction  in  whal 
they  have,  because  of  the  absurd  inclination  thej 
are  possessed  with  for  what  they  have  not. 

Cleanthes  had  good  sense,  a  ereat  memoiy,  and 
a  constitution  capable  of  the  closest  appHcatioa 
In  a  word,  there  was  no  profession  m  which 
Cleanthes  mi^ht  not  have  made  a  yerr  good 
figure;  but  this  will  not  satisfy  him;  he  takes  up 
an  unaccountable  fondness  for  the  character  of  i 

fentleman:  all  his  thoughts  are  bent  upon  this, 
nstcad  of  attending  a  dissection,  frequenting  tlie 
courts  of  justice,  or  studying  the  fathera,  Cleanthes 
reads  phiys,  dances,  dresses,  and  spends  his  time 
in  drawing-rooms.  Instead  of  being  a  good  law- 
yer, divine  or  physician,  Cleanthes  is  a  down-' 
right  coxcomb,  and  will  remain  to  all  thid  know 
him  a  contemptible  example  of  talents  misapplied. 
It  is  to  this  affectation  the  world  owes  its  whole 
race  of  coxcombs.  Nature  in  her  whole  drana 
never  drew  such  a  part;  she  has  sometimes  made 
a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is  always  of  a  man's  evn 
making,  by  applying  his  talents  otherwise  thsa 
Nature  designed,  who  ever  bears  a  high  reseat- 
ment  for  being  put  out  of  her  course,  and  neter 
fails  of  taking  her  revenge  on  tliose  that  does. 
Opposing  her  teudency  in  the  application  of  i 
man's  parts,  has  the  same  success  as  dediniof 
from  her  course  in  the  production  of  yegetaUee. 
By  the  assistance  of  art  and  a  hot-bed,  we  bm} 
possibly  extort  an  unwilling  plant,  or  an  untimely 
salad;  but  how  weak,  how  tasteless  and  insipid! 
Just  as  insipid  as  the  poetry  of  Valerio.  Valcris 
had  a  universal  character,  was  genteel,  had  learn- 
ing, thought  justly,  spoke  correctly;  it  was  be- 
lieved there  was  nothing  in  whicn  Valerio  did 
not  excel:  and  it  was  so  far  true,  that  there  vu 
but  one:  Valerio  had  no  genius  for  poetfy,  yei 
he  is  resolved  to  be  a  poet;  he  writes  yersee,  and 
takes   great  pains   to   convince   tho  town   that 
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Valerio  if  not  tint  tttnordiDuy  peraon  he  was 
taken  for. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  gnSi  upon  Nature* 
and  assist  her  operations,  what  mighty  effects 
might  we  expect !  Tully  would  not  stand  so  much 
alone  in  oratory,  Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Cssar  in  war. 
To  build  upon  nature  is  laying  a  foundation  upon 
a  rock;  eyerything  disposes  itself  into  order  as 
it  were  of  course,  and  the  whole  work  is  half  done 
aa  soon  as  undertaken.  Cicero's  venius  inclined 
faim  to  oratory,  Virgil's,  to  folloixruie  train  of  the 
Muses;  they  piously  obeyed  the  admonition,  and 
were  rewarded.  Had  Virgil  attended  the  bar, 
his  modest  and  ingenuous  rirtue  would  surely 
aa^e  made  but  a  very  indifferent  figure;  and 
Tully's  declamatory  inclination  would  nave  been 
as  useless  in  poetry.  Nature,  if  left  to  herself, 
leads  us  on  in  tJie  best  course,  but  will  do  nothing 
bj  compulsion  and  constraint:  and  if  we  are  not 
aatisfiea  to  go  her  way,  we  are  always  the  great- 
est sufferers  by  it. 

Wherever  Nature  designs  a  production,  she 
always  disposes  seeds  proper  for  it,  which  are  as 
abflolutely  necessary  to  tiie  formation  of  any  moral 
or  intellectual  excellence,  as  they  are  to  the  being 
and  growth  of  plants;  and  I  know  not  by  what 
Isto  and  fully  it  is,  that  men  are  taught  not  to 
tcckon  him  equally  absurd  that  will  write  verKos 
in  spite  of  Nature,  with  that  gardener  that  should 
ondertako  to  raise  a  jonquil  or  tulip  without  the 
help  of  their  respective  seeds. 

As  tliere  is  no  good  or  bad  quality  that  does 
not  affect  both  sexes,  so  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
but  the  fair  sex  must  have  suffered  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  this  nature,  at  least  as  much  as  the  other. 
The  ill  effect  of  it  is  in  none  so  conspicuous  as 
in  the  two  opposite  characters  of  Cslia  and  Iras: 
Gnliahas  all  tne  charms  of  person,  together  with 
an  abundant  sweetness  of  nature,  but  wants  wit, 
and  has  a  very  ill  voice;  Iras  is  uffly  and  ungen- 
teel,  but  has  wit  and  good  sense.  If  Cslia  would 
be  silent,  her  beholders  would  adore  her:  if  Iras 
would  talk,  her  hearers  would  admire  her:  but 
Caslia's  tongue  runs  incessantly,  while  Iras  gives 
herself  silent  airs  and  soft  languors,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  one's  self  that  Cielia.has 
beauty,  and  Iras  wit:  each  neglcicts  her  own  ex- 
cellence, and  is  ambitious  of  the  outer's  character; 
Iras  wunld  be  thought  to  have  as  much  beauty  as 
C»lia,  and  Cielia  aH  much  wit  as  Iras. 

The  great  misfortune  of  this  affectation  is,  that 
men  not  only  lose  a  good  quality,  but  also  con- 
tract a  bad  one.  They  not  only  are  unfit  for  what 
tliey  were  d(wign€*d,  but  ihey  assign  them.selves  to 
what  they  are  not  fit  for;  and  instead  of  making  a 
Teiy  gooii  figure  one  way,  make  a  very  ridiculous 
one  another.  If  SemaniKe  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  her  natural  complexion,  she  might  still 
have  been  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the  olive 
beauty;  but  Semanthe  has  taken  up  an  affectation 
to  white  and  red,  and  is  now  dirttinguished  by  the 
character  of  the  lady  that  paints  so  well.  In  a 
wnrd,  could  the  world  be  reformed  to  the  obe- 
dience of  that  famed  dictate,  "  Follow  Nature," 
which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  pronouuced  to  Cicero, 
when  he  consulted  what  course  of  studies  he 
riiotild  pursue,  we  should  see  almost  every  man 
as  eminent  in  his  pr<)|)er  sphere  as  Tully  was  in 
hia,  and  should  in  a  very  short  time  find  imperti- 
nence and  affectation  baniKhcd  from  among  the 
Vomen,  and  coxcombs,  and  falsi;  cluiracters  from 
among  the  men.  For  my  part,  I  could  never  con- 
sider this  preposterous  repugnancy  to  Nature  any 
otherwise,  tlian  not  only  as  the  ^eatest  folly,  but 
ftlan  ono  of  tlie  most  heinous  crimes,  since  it  is 
a  direct  opposition  to  the  disposition  of  Provi- 


dence, and  (as  TuUr  expresses  it)  like  tlHIiBin  of 
the  giants,  an  actual  rebellion  against  Heaven.— 2. 


No.  405.]    SATURDAY,  JUNE  14, 1712. 

With  hTinns  divine  the  Joroiu  bsnquet  eodii; 
Hie  ^ssne  lengthened  tUithe  mm  deecendsl 
The  Oreeke  reeiored,  the  gratefbl  notee  prolong; 
ApoUo  Untene,  end  ^>proTC8  the  eong. — ^Popg. 

I  AM  very  sony  to  find  by  the  opera  biUa  for 
this  day,  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest 
performer  in  dramatic  music  that  is  now  living, 
or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared  upon  a  stage.  1 
need  not  acauaint  my  readers  that  I  am  speaking 
of  Siguier  Nicolini.  The  town  is  highly  obligea 
to  that  excellent  artist,  for  having  shown  us  the 
Italian  music  in  its  perfection,  as  well  as  for  that 
generous  approbation,  he  lately  ntve  to  an  opera 
of  our  own  country,  in  which  the  composer  en- 
deavored to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  tne  words, 
by  following  that  noble  example  which  has  been 
set  him  by  the  greatest  foreign  masters  in  that 
art. 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  were  the  same  appli- 
cation and  endeavors  to  cultivate  and  improve  onr 
church  music  as  have  been  lately  bestowed  on  that 
of  the  stage.  Our  composers  have  one  very  great 
incitement  to  it.  They  are  sure  to  meet  with  ex- 
cellent words,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  tliem.  There  is  no  passion  that 
is  not  finely  expressed  in  those  parts  of  the  in- 
spired writings,  which  are  proper  tor  divine  songs 
and  anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifference  in 
the  phrases  of  our  European  languages,  when  Uiej 
are  compared  with  the  oriental  forms  of  speech; 
and  it  nappens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew 
idioms  run  into  the  English  tongue  with  a  particu- 
lar grace  and  beauty.  Our  language  has  received 
innumerable  elegancies  and  improvements,  from 
that  infusion  of  Hebraisms,  which  are  derived  to 
it  out  of  the^poetical  passages  in  holy  writ.  They 
give  a  force  and  enersy  to  our  expressions,  warm 
and  animate  our  uinguafl;e,  and  convey  our 
thoughts  in  more  ardent  andintense  phrases,  than 
any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  owu  tonfue. 
There  is  something  so  pathetic  in  this  kind  of 
diction,  that  it  oiTen  sets  the  mind  in  a  flame, 
and  makes  our  hearts  bum  within  us.  How  cold 
and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  composed 
in  the  most  elegant  and  polite  forms  of  speech, 
which  are  natural  to  our  tonrue,  when  it  is  not 
heightened  by  that  solemnity  of  phrase  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings.  It  has  been 
said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  if  the  gods 
were  to  talk  with  men,  they  would  certainljr  speak 
in  Plato's  style;  but  I  thinx  we  may  say  with  jus- 
tice, that  when  mortals  converse  with  their  Crea- 
tor, they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in 
that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  jud^e  of  the  beauties  of  poe- 
try that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  divine  writings, 
and  examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  maimers  of 
speech  mix  and  incorporate  with  the  Knglish  lan- 
guajge;  after  having  perused  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
let  him  read  a  literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Pin- 
dar. He  will  find  in  these  two  last  such  an  ab- 
surdity and  confusion  of  style,  witli  such  a  com- 
parative poverty  of  imaeinatiou,  as  will  make  him 
very  sensible  of  what  I  nave  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have,  therefore,  such  a  treasury  of 
words,  so  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  so  proper 
for  the  airs  of  music,  I  cannot  but  wonder  tnat 
persons  of  distinction  should  give  no  little  atten* 
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tion  nd  encoangenient  to  that  kind  of  music  i 
which  would  have  ita  foundation  in  reason,  and 
which  would  improve  our  virtue  in  pruporiiun  as 
it  raised  our  delight  The  passions  that-  arc  exci- 
ted by  ordinary  compositions  generally  flow  from 
such  silly  and  absurd  occasions,  that  a  man  is 
ashamed  to  reflect  upon  them  seriously;  but  the 
fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow,  the  indignation,  that 
are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  hymns  and  anthems, 
make  the  he^rt  better,  and  proceed  from  such 
causes  as  are  altogether  reasonable  and  praise- 
worthy. Pleasure  and  duty  ^o  hand  in  hand;  and 
the  greater  our  satisfaction  is,  Uio  greater  is  our 
ndiffion. 

Music,  among  those  who  were  styled  the  chosen 
people,  was  a  religious  art.  The  sod^  of  Sion, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  in  high  re- 
pute among  the  courts  of  tlie  eastern  monarchs. 
Were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry 
that  adored  or  celebrated  the  Supreme  Iking. 
The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation,  after 
tiio  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but(n.'ner- 
ally  set  them  to  music  himself:  after  whicii,  his 
works,  though  they  were  consecratt^  to  the  taber- 
nacle, beciune  the  national  entertainment  as  well 
■a  the  devotion  of  his  people. 

The  flrst  original  of  the  drama  was  a  religious 
Worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was 
nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  deitjr.  As  luxury 
and  voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence  and 
religion,  this  form  of  worship  degfuerated  into 
tragedies;  in  which,  however,  the  chorus  so  far 
remembered  its  first  office,  as  to  brand  everything 
that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  everything  thiit 
Was  laudable,  to  intercede  with  Heaven  for  the  in- 
nocent, and  to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  crim- 
inal. 

Homer  and  Uesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art 
■hould  be  applied,  when  they  represent  the  M usi'S 
■a  surrounding  Jupiter  and  warbling  their  hymns 
about  his  Uirone.  I  might  show,  trom  innumer- 
able passages  in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in 
their  rtligious  worship,  but  that  their  most  favor- 
ite diversions  were  filled  with  songs  and  hymns 
to  tlieir  reK|)cctivc  deities.  Had  we  frequent  en- 
tertainments of  this  nature  among  us,  they  would 
not  a  little  purify  and  exalt  our  passions,  give  our 
thou^rhts  a  proper  turn,  and  cherish  those  divine 
impulses  in  the  soul,  which  every  one  feels  that 
haa  not  stifled  them  by  sensual  and  immoderate 
pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble  hints  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  con- 
ceptions. It  strengthens  devotion,  and  advances 
praise  into  rapture;  it  lengthens  out  every  act  of 
worship,  and  produces  more  lasting  and  perma- 
nent impressions  in  the  mind  than  those  which 
accompany  any  transient  form  of  words  that  aro 
littered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  religious  wor* 
■hip. — O. 


No.  406.]    MONDAY,  JUNE  16,  1712. 

Bm  fiuma  adolciiceiitkin  iilant,  nenectutem  oblectsot,  m- 
enndM  ru8oriMnt.a(lTtfral«  solaiiam  ot  pcrAigium  pnrbent; 
delectant  Jomi,  nun  imp«dtantforiv;  pemoctant  noUscum, 
peragrinanlur,  raHtieuitur.  TuUk 

Ihtae  Rtudies  nourlih  joath ;  delight  old  age;  are  tb*  orna- 
ment of  prosperity,  the  ■plaeemeut  and  the  wtago  tit  ad* 
vanity:  they  aro  delectaUe  at  home,  and  not  buxdenaome 
abroad,  tlioy  gladden  ui  at  nlghtfly  and  on  oar  Jonmeya, 
and  in  the  oountry. 


Tbk  following  letters  bear  a  pleasing  image  of 
fbe  joys  and  satisfactloni  of  private  life.  The  first 
if  from  a  gentleman  to  a  friend,  for  whom  he  haa 


a  very  grcat^  reapect,  and  to  whom  he  eommimi- 
cates  the  satisfaction  he  takes  in  retirement;  the 
other  is  a  letter  to  me,  occasioned  by  an  ode  writ- 
ten by  my  Lapland  lover :  this  correspondent  is 
so  kind  as  to  translate  another  of  Scheffer*a  aongs 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  I  publish  them  to- 
gether, that  the  young  and  old  may  find  aome- 
tuing  in  the  same  paper  which  may  be  suitable  to 
their  respective  tastes  in  solitude;  for  I  know  no 
fault  in  the  description  of  ardent  4e8ire8,  provided 
they  are  honorable. 

"  DxAa  Sia, 

'*  You  have  obliged  me  with  a  rery  kind  letter; 
by  which  I  find  you  shift  the  scene  of  your  life 
from  the  town  to  the  country,  and  enjoy  that  mixed 
state  which  wise  men  both  delight  in  and  are  qua- 
lified for.  Methinks  most  of  the  philosophers  and 
moralists  have  run  too  much  into  extremes,  in 
praising  entirely  either  solitude  or  public  life;  in 
the  former,  men  generally  grow  useless  by  too 
much  rest;  and,  in  the  latter,  are  destroyed  bj  too 
much  precipitation;  as  waters  lying  atftl,  putrefy 
and  arc  good  for  nothing;  and  running  violently 
on,  do  but  the  more  mischief  in  their  passage  to 
others,  and  are  swallowed  up  and  lost  the  sooner 
themselves.  Those  who,  like  you,  can  make 
themselves  useful  to  all  states,  should  be  like 
gentle  streams,  that  not  only  glide  through  lonely 
vales  and  forests,  amid  the  flocks  and  shepherds, 
but  visit  populous  towns  in  their  course,  and  aie 
at  once  of  ornament  and  aervice  to  them.  Bat 
tliere  is  another  sort  of  people  who  seem  desined 
for  solitude,  those  I  mean  who  have  more  to  nide 
than  to  show.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of 
those  of  whom  Seneca  says,  '  Tom  umhntUet 
suntf  ut patent t  in  turbido  ease  quiequid  i»  luce  mt* 
Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  eoraer 
than  a  full  light:  and  I  believe  such  as  have  a  na- 
tural bent  to  solitude  are  like  waters,  which  may 
bo  forced  into  fountains,  and  exalted  to  a  great 
height,  may  make  a  much  nobler  figure,  and  a 
much  louder  noise,  but  after  all,  run  more  amootk- 
ly,  equally,  and  plentifully,  in  their  own  natural 
course  upon  the  ground.  The  consideration  of 
this  would  make  me  very  well  contented  with  the 
possession  only  of  that  quiet  which  Cowley  csIIb 
the  companion  of  obscurity;  but  whoever  has  the 
Muses  too  for  his  comminions  can  never  be  idle 
enough  to  be  uneasy.  Thus,  Sir,  you  see  I  would 
flatter  myself  into  a  ^ood  opinion  of  my  own  way 
of  living :  Plutaroh  just  now  told  me,  tltat  it  is  in 
human  life  as  in  a  game  at  tahJea :  one  may  wi^ 
he  had  the  highest  cast;  but,  if  his  chance  oe  oth- 
erwise, he  is  even  to  play  it  aa  well  aa  he  can,iDd 
make  the  best  of  it. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obliged,  and  moat  humble  Servant 

"  Mx.  Spkctatob, 

"  The  town  being  so  well  pleased  with  the  fins 

Eicture  of  artless  love,  which  nature  inspired  the 
aplandcr  to  paint  in  the  ode  you  lately  printed, 
we  were  in  hopes  that  the  ingenious  tranalatar 
would  have  obliged  it  with  the  other  also  which 
Scheffier  has  ffiven  us;  but  since  he  has  nod  i 
much  inferior  nand  has  ventured  to  send  yon  tkii 
"  It  is  a  custom  with  the  northern  loveia  to  di- 
vert themselves  with  a  song,  while  they  jofUiMj 
through  the  fennjr  moors  to  pay  a  viail  to  ttar 
mistresses.  This  is  addressed  bv  the  lover  to  hii 
rein-deer,  which  is  the  creature  tJiat  in  that  eouir 
try  supplies  the  want  of  horses.  The  ciiesB- 
stances  which  successively  present  themadfei  t* 
him  in  his  way,  are,  I  believe  you  will  think,  M- 
turally  interwoven.  The  anxiety  of  ■bssBWi  tha 
gloominess  of  the  roads,  and  His  icaoliition  d 
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freqiieiitiDg  only  those,  since  those  onlj  can  cany 
him  to  the  object  of  his  desires;  the  dissatisfac- 
tion  he  expresses  even  at  the  ^p-eatest  swiftness 
with  which  he  is  carried,  and  his  jojful  surprise 
at  an  unexpected  si^ht  of  his  roistress  as  she  is 
bathing,  seem  beautifully  described  in  the  origi- 
nal. 

"If  all  those  pretty  images  of  rural  nature  are 
lost  in  the  imitation,  jet  possibly  you  may  think 
fit  to  let  this  supply  the  place  of  a  long  letter, 
when  want  of  leisure,  or  indisposition  for  writing, 
will  not  permit  our  being  entertained  by  your  own 
hand.  I  propose  such  a  time,  because,  though  it 
is  natural  to  have  a  fondness  for  what  one  does 
one's  self,  yet  I  assure  you,  I  would  not  have  any- 
thing of  mine  displace  a  single  line  of  yours." 

I. 

HuU,  mj  rein^Mr,  tnd  let  vm  nimbly  go 
Oar  un'roiu  journey  through  thiji  dreary  waste  I 

Etoale,  my  rehnleerl  still,  stiu  thou  art  too  slow. 
Impetuous  lore  demands  the  lightning's  luurte. 

n. 

Axooad  OS  <kr  the  rushr  moon  are  spread: 
Soon  will  tiie  sun  withdraw  his  dieerful  ray: 

IV*M«g  and  tir^d  we  shall  the  marshes  tread, 
Ho  lay  unsung  to  cheat  the  tedious  way. 

in. 

Hm  wat*zy  length  of  these  ni^oyons  moors 
Does  aU  the  flow*ry  meadows'  pride  excel: 

Throiu^  these  I  fly  to  her  my  soul  adores; 
To  Mw'ky  meadows,  empty  pride,  fiuvwelL 

IV. 

■ftdi  moment  from  the  charmer  Fm  conilnadf 
My  breast  is  tortur'd  with  impatient  fires; 

Vly,  my  reiiHleer,  fly  swifter  than  tlie  wind. 
Toy  taxdy  fiset  wing  with  my  fieroe  desires. 

V. 

Out  pleaidng  tofl  will  then  be  soon  overpaid, 
Anl  thou,  in  wonder  lost,  shalt  riew  my  fldr, 

Ada&n  tmot  featora  of  tlie  lorely  maid, 
Htf  aiilasB  channs,  her  bloom,  her  spri^tly  air. 

VI. 
Bat»  lol  wllb  graeefiil  motion  there  she  swims, 

CMDtly  remoTing  each  ambitious  ware : 
Tka crowding  wares,  tranniorted,  clasp  her  limbs: 

Whan,  when,  oh  when  shall  I  such  freedoms  have! 

vn. 

In  vain,  ye  enrtous  streams,  so  fkst  ye  flow. 
To  hide  lier  from  her  lorer's  ardent  gase : 

Wrom  erery  touch  you  m<Mre  transparent  grow, 
And  all  rereal'd  the  beauteous  wanton  plays. 

T. 
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abest  CMmndis  gratia  dictis. 

Omt,  Met.  xiii,  127. 

Aoquent  wends  a  graceful  manner  want. 

Motfr  forcigQ  writers,  who  have  given  any  cha- 
racter of  the  English  nation,  whatever  vices  they 
■scribe  to  it,  allow,  in  general,  that  the  people  are 
natorally  modest.  It  proceeds,  perhaps,  from  this 
oar  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observed 
to  make  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of  other 
countries.  Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the 
pulpit,  and  will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to 
setoff  the  best  sermons  in  the  world.  We  meet 
with  the  same  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and 
in  all  public  places  of  debate.  Our  words  flow 
from  us  in  a  smooth  continued  stream,  without 
tlioae  steinings  of  the  voice,  motions  of  the  body, 
and  majesty  of  the  hand,  which  are  so  much  cele- 
brated in  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We 
can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep 
our  temper  in  a  discourse  which  turns  upon  everv- 
*<kia^  tliat  is  dear  to  us.  Though  our  zeal  breaks 
oat  in  the  finest  tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able 
to  itir  a  limb  about  ua.    1  have  heaid  it  observed 


more  than  oncaw^by  those  who  have  aeeiultaly, 
that  an  untraveied  Englishman  cannot  relBh  all 
the  beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  pos- 
tures which  are  expressed  in  them  are  often  such 
as  are  peculiar  totnat  country.  One  who  has  not 
seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will  not  know  what 
to  make  of  that  noble  j^ture  in  Raphael's  pic- 
ture of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the 
apostle  is  represented  as  nftinff  up  both  his  anna, 
and  pouring  out  the  thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amid 
an  audience  of  pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement 
exertions  of  the  voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied 
by  a  public  orator.  They  are  a  kind  of  comment 
to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce  everything  he  saya, 
with  weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strongest  argu- 
ment he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audienoa 
awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered 
to  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  show  the 
speaker  is  in  earnest,  and  affected  himself  witH 
what  he  so  passionately  recommends  to  others. 
Violent  gestures  and  vociferation  naturally  shake 
the  hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a 
kind  of  religious  horror.  Nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  to  see  women  stand  and  tremble  at  the  sight 
of  a  moving  preacher,  thou^  he  is  placed  quite 
out  of  their  hearing ;  as  in  £ngland  we  verv  fre- 
quently see  people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and 
elaborate  discourses  of  pietv,  who  would  be 
warmed  and  transported  out  of  themselves  by  the 
bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an 
emotion  of  voice  and  body,  nas  such  an  influence 
on  men's  minds,  what  might  we  not  expect  from 
many  of  those  admirable  discourses  which  are 
printed  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a 
becoming  fervor,  and  with  the  most  agreeable 
graces  of  voice  and  gesture  I 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very 
much  impaired  his  health  hy  the  laterwn  eenlmfio, 
the  vehemence  of  action,  with  which,  he  used  to 
deliver  himself.  The  Greek  orator  was  likewise  so 
very  famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that 
one  of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished 
from  Athens,  rciuling  over  the  oration  which  had 
procured  his  banishment,  and  seeing  his  frienda 
admire  it,  could  not  forbear  asking  them,  if  th^ 
were  so  much  affected  by  the  bare  reading  of  it, 
how  much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmedf 
had  they  heard  him  actually  throwing  oO(  such  a 
storm  of  eloquence  ? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of 
these  two  great  men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at 
the  British  bar,  holding  up  his  head  with  the  most 
insipid  serenity,  and  stroking  the  sides  of  a  long 
wi^  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle!  The  truth 
of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
the  gestures  of  an  English  speaker :  you  see  some 
of  them  running  their  hands  into  their  pockets  as 
far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and  others  looking 
with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has 
nothing  written  on  it;  vou  may  see  many  a  smart 
rhetorician  turning  his  nat  in  his  hand>«,  moulding 
it  into  several  different  cocJcs,  examining  some- 
times the  lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  button, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf 
roan  would  think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver, 
when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  and  used  to  frequent  West min<ttor-hall,  there 
was  a  counselor  who  never  pleaded  without  a 
piece  of  packthread  in  his  haiia,  wliich  he  used  to 
twist  about  a  thumb  or  finger  all  the  while  he  was 
speaking :  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it 
"  tlic  thread  of  his  discourse,"  for  he  was  not  able 
to  utter  a  word  without  it.  One  of  his  clienta, 
who  was  more  meriy  th«i  wiae,  stole  it  from  bimr 
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one  dav  in  the  mi  ut  of  his  pleading:  hut  he  had  | 
better  nare  let  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  bj  hiA  I 
jest. 

I  hare  all  alonff  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a 
dumb  man,  and  Uierefore  may  be  thought  a  very 
improper  person  to  give  rules  for  oratory :  but  I 
wiU  believe  every  one  will  a^rce  with  me  in  this, 
that  we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  ges- 
ture (which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  our  nation),  or  at  least  to  make  use  of  such 
only  as  arc  graceful  and  expressive. — O. 


No.  408.]    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1712. 

Daett  affeetoji  uiimi  neque  m  wiiwinm  erigere,  neo  fuliJaocre 

Mrriliter.— TcLU  de  Flnlbut. 
The  •irccltonii  nf  tho  heart  oaght  not  to  be  too  much  IndalgMl, 

DOT  MTviU'ly  ilcjinsMiiL 

"Ma.  SrECTAToa, 

"  I  HAVK  always  been  a  very  mat  lover  of  your 
speculations,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  subject  as 
to  your  manner  of  treating  it.  Human  nature  I 
always  thought  the  most  useful  object  of  human 
reason,  and  to  make  the  consideration  of  it  plea- 
sant and  entertaining.  I  always  thought  the  best 
employment  of  human  wit:  other  parts  of  philo- 
sophy may  perhaps  moke  us  wiser,  but  this  not 
only  answers  that  end,  but  makes  us  better  too. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates 
the  wisest  of  all  men  living,  because  he  judicious- 
ly made  choice  of  human  nature  for  the  object  of 
his  thouirhts;  an  inquiry  into  which  as  much  ex- 
ceeds all  other  learning,  as  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  adjust  the  true  nature  and  measures  of 
right  and  wrong,  than  to  settle  the  distances  of 
the  planets,  and  compute  the  times  of  their  cir- 
cumvolutions. 

"One  good  effect  that  will  immediately  arise 
from  a  near  observation  of  human  nature  in,  that 
we  shall  cea-se  to  wonder  at  those  actions  which 
men  are  ust^d  to  reckon  wholly  uimccountable;  for, 
as  nothing  in  produced  without  a  cause,  so,  by  ob- 
serving the  nature  and  course  of  the  passions,  we 
shall  be  Ma  to  trace  every  action  from  its  first 
conception  to  its  death.  We  shall  no  more  admire 
at  the  proceedings  of  Catiline  or  Tiberius,  when 
we  know  the  one  was  actuate<l  by  a  cruel  jealousy, 
the  other  by  a  furious  ambition :  for  the  actions  of 
men  follow  their  passions  as  naturally  as  lii^ht 
does  heat,  or  as  any  other  effect  flows  from  its 
cause;  reason  must  be  employed  in  adjusting  the 
passions,  but  they  must  ever  remain  tlie  principles 
of  action. 

"  The  strange  and  absurd  variety  that  is  so  ap- 
parent in  men's  actions,  shows  plainly  they  can 
never  proceed  immediately  from  reason;  so  pure  a 
fountain  emits  no  such  troubled  waters.  Tliev 
must  necessarily  arise  from  the  passions,  which 
are  to  the  mind  as  the  winds  to  a  ship;  tliey  only 
can  move  it,  and  they  too  oflEn  destroy  it;  "if  fair 
and  gentle,  they  guide  it  into  the  horlior :  if  con- 
trary and  furious,  they  overset  it  in  the  waves.  I  u 
the  same  manner  is  tne  mind  assisted  or  endan- 
gered by  the  passions;  reason  must  then  take  the 
place  of  pilot,  and  can  never  fail  of  securing  her 
charge  ii  she  be  not  wanting  to  herself.  The 
strength  of  the  passions  will  never  be  accepted  as 
an  excuse  for  complying  with  them;  they  were  de- 
signed for  subjection;  and  if  a  man  suffera  them 
to  eet  the  upper  hand,  he  then  betrays  the  liberty 
of  nis  own  soul. 

^'As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of 
beings  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man  seems  to  be 
plac^  as  the  middle  link  between  anjrols  and 
orutM     Hence  he  participates  both  of  neah  and 


spirit  by  an  admirable  tie,  which  in  him  oeeariotti 
a  perpetual  war  of  passions;  and  as  a  man  indinet 
to  the  aneelic  or  brute  part  of  his  eonstitutioD,  he 
is  then  denominated  good  or  bad,  Tirtuons  or 
wicked;  if  love,  mercy,  and  good-nature  prevail, 
they  speak  him  of  the  angel:  if  hatred,  craeltj, 
and  envy  predominate,  they  declare  his  kindred 
to  the  brute.  Hence  it  was,  that  some  of  the  an- 
cients imagined,  that  as  men  in  this  life  inclined 
more  to  the  angel  d^  the  brute,  so  after  their  death 
they  should  transmigrate  into  the  one  or  the  other; 
and  it  would  be  no  unpleasant  notion  to  consider 
the  several  species  of  brutes,  into  which  we  may 
imagine  that  tyrants;  misera,  the  proud,  maliciotis, 
and  ill-naturca,  might  be  changed. 

"  As  a  consequence  of  this  onginal.  all  paasiona 
are  in  all  men,  out  all  appear  not  in  all;  constitu- 
tion, education,  custom  of  the  country,  reason, 
and  the  like  causes,  may  improve  or  abate  the 
strength  of  them;  but  still  the  seeds  remain, 
which  are  ever  ready  to  spront  forth  upon  the  least 
encouragement.  I  nave  heard  a  story  of  a  good 
religious  man,  who,  having  been  bred  with  the 
milk  of  a  goat,  was  rexj  modest  in  public  by  a 
careful  reflection  he  made  on  his  actions :  but  he 
frequently  had  an  hour  in  secret,  wherein  he  had 
hin  frisks  and  capers  :  and  if  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  retirement  of  the  strictest 
philoFophere,  no  doubt,  but  we  should  find  perpet* 
ual  returns  of  tliose  passions  they  so  artfully  con- 
ceal from  the  public.  I  remember  Machiavel  ob- 
serves, that  every  state  should  entertain  a  perpetual 
iealousy  of  its  neighbors,  that  ao  it  should  never 
be  unprovided  when  an  emergency  happens;  in 
like  manner,  should  the  reason  be  perpetually  on 
its  guard  against  the  passions,  and  never  auibr 
them  to  carry  on  any  design  that  may  be  daatrue- 
tive  of  its  security:  yet  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  careful  that  it  do  not  so  far  break  their  strength 
as  to  render  them  contemptible,  and  consequently 
itself  unguarded. 

"  The  underetandin^  being  of  itself  too  slov 
and  lazy  to  exert  itseuinto  action,  it  is  ncceiiiiT 
it  should  be  put  in  motion  by  the  ^ntle  gain  of 
the  passions,  which  may  preserve  it  from  stagna- 
ting aiul  corruption ;  for  they  are  aa  necesaaiy  to 
the  health  of  tne  mind,  as  tne  cireulation  of  the 
animal  spirits  is  to  the  health  of  the  body:  thief 
keep  it  in  life,  and  strength,  and  vigor;  nor  is  il 
possible  for  the  mind  to  perform  its  offices  widi- 
oiit  their  aHsistance.  These  motions  are  given  us 
with  our  being;  they  are  little  spirits  that  are  bom 
,and  die  with  us;  to  some  they  are  mild,  easy,  sod 
gentle;  to  others  wayward  and  unruly,  yet  never 
too  strong  for  the  reins  of  reason  and  the  gaid* 
ance  of  judgment. 

"  We  may  generally  observe  a  pretty  nice  pro- 
portion between  the  strength  of  reason  and  pn* 
sion ;  the  greatest  geniuses  have  commonly  the 
strongest  affections,  as,  on  the  other  hana,  the 
weaker  understandings  have  generally  the  wsaker 
passions;  and  it  is  fit  the  fury  of  the  counew 
should  not  be  too  great  for  the  strengtii  of  the  chir 
rioteer.  Young  men,  whose  passiona  are  not  a 
little  unruly,  g^ve  small  hopes  of  their  ever  being 
considerable;  the  fire  of  youth  will  of  eoone 
abate,  and  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  that  mendi 
every  day;  but  surely,  unless  a  man  haa  Bn  !■ 
youth,  he  can  hardly  nave  warmth  in  old  age.  Wo 
must  therefore  be  very  cautious,  lest,  while  «t 
think  to  regulate  the  passions,  we  should  qniie 
extinguish  them,  which  is  putting  out  the  light  of 
the  soul;  for  to  be  without  passion,  or  to  be  hl^ 
ried  away  with  it,  makes  a  man  equally  blind. 
The  cxtraordinarr  severity  used  In  moat  of  oer 
schools  has  this  fatal  eflbet^  it  breaks  the  epriag 
of  the  mind^  and  moat  oertaiinly  dettrofa  moif 
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good  geniuses  than  it  can  possibly  improTe.  And 
lurely  it  is  a  mighty  mistake  that  tiie  passions 
ihcMud  be  so  entirely  subdued :  fur  little  irregula- 
rities are  sometimes  not  only  to  be  borne  with, 
bnft  to  be  cultivated  too,  since  the^  are  freauently 
ittended  with  the  greatest  perfections.  All  great 
B^eniuses  have  faults  mixed  with  their  virtues,  and 
resemble  the  flaming  bush  which  has  thorns  among 
lights. 

"  Since,  therefore,  the  passions  are  the  princi- 
ples of  human  actions,  we  must  endeavor  to  ma- 
nage them  so  as  to  retain  their  vigor,  yet  keep 
them  under  strict  command;  we  must  govern  them 
rather  like  free  subjects  than  slaves,  lest,  while 
we  intend  to  make  them  obedient,  they  become 
ibject,  and  unfit  for  those  great  purposes  to  which 
they  were  designed.  For  my  part,  I  must  confess, 
I  could  never  nave  any  regard  to  that  sect  of  phi- 
losophere  who  so  mucn  insisted  upon  an  absolute 
indifierence  and  vacancy  from  all  passion :  for  it 
■eems  to  me  a  thing  very  inconsistent,  for  a  man 
to  divest  himself  of  humanity  in  order  to  acquire 
tnnqnillity  of  mind;  and  to  eradicate  the  very 
principles  of  action,  because  it  is  possible  they 
may  produce  ill  eflfccts. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  Admirer, 

Z.  "  T.  B." 


No.  409.]    THURSDAY,  JUNE  19.  1712. 
MqjMw  oonUngen  eancta  lepore. — Lvca.  1,  933. 


To  grace  each  ralgect  with  •nlir'ning  wtt. 

GftATiAir  verv  often  recommends  fine  taste  as 
Um  utmost  perfection  of  an  accomplished  man. 

As  this  word  arises  very  often  in  conversation, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  account  of  it,  and 
to  lay  down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we 
are  possessed  of  it,  and  how  we  may  acquire  that 
fine  taste  of  writing  which  is  so  much  talked  of 
among  the  polite  world. 

Moat  languages  make  use  of  this  metaphor,  to 
expreaa  that  fii^ulty  of  the  mind  which  distin- 
gnuhes  all  the  most  concealed  faults  and  nicest} 
perfections  in  writing.  We  may  be  sure  this  me- 
taphor would  not  have  been  so  general  in  all 
tongoc*a,  had  there  not  been  a  venr  ^^reat  conformity 
between  that  mental  taste,  whicu  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  and  that  sensitive  taste,  which  gives 
as  a  relish  of  every  different  flavor  that  affects  the 
palate.  Accordingly  wc  find  there  are  as  many 
degrees  of  refinement  in  the  intellectual  faculty  as 
in  the  sense  which  is  marked  out  by  this  common 
dsDomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so 
mat  a  perfection,  that,  after  having  tasted  ten 
diAerent  kinds  of  tea,  he  would  distinguish,  with- 
out seeing  the  color  of  it,  the  particular  sort  which 
was  oilered  him;  and  not  only  so,  but  any  two 
aorta  of  them  that  were  mixed  together  in  an  equal 
proportion;  nay,  he  has  carried  the  experiment  so 
iar,  as,  upon  tasting  the  composition  of  three  dif- 
ferent sorts,  to  name  the  parcels  fr(»m  whence  the 
three  several  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of  a 
fine  taste  in  writing  will  discern,  after  the  same/ 
manner,  not  only  the  general  beauties  and  imper-; 
fections  of  an  author,  but  discover  the  several  ways 
of  thinking  and  expressing  himself,  which  diver- 
aify  him  from  all  other  authors,  with  the  several 
foreign  infusions  of  thought  and  language,  and 
•he  particular  authors  from  whom  they  were  bor- 


AAar  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  eener- 
aU^  meant  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing,  and  snown 
tho  propriety  of  the  metaphor  which  is  used  on 
tfaia  oeeaaion,  I  think  I  may  define  it  to  be  "  that 
UnHtf  of  the  soul,  which  discerns  the  beauties  of 


an  author  with  pleaanre,  and  the  imperfectionf 
with  dislike."  if  a  man  would  know  whether  hit 
is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  hini 
read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  so  many  different  ages  and 
countries,  or  those  works  among  the  modems 
which  have  the  sanction  of  the  politer  part  of  our 
cotemporaries.  If,  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writ- 
ings, he  does  not  fina  himseli  delighted  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  or  if,  upon  rauline  the  ad- 
mired passages  in  such  authors,  he  finds  a  cold- 
ness and  indifference  in  hia  thoughts,  he  ought 
to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  usual  among  tasteless 
readers)  that  the  author  wants  those  perfections 
which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  himr 
self  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them.  '  • 

He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful 
to  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing 
perfections,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them 
so,  the  specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom  h4 
peruses  ;  whether  he  is  particularly  pleased  wttHj 
Livy  for  his  manner  of  telling  a  story,  with  Sal- 
lust  for  his  entering  into  those  internal  priuciplet 
of  action  which  arise  from  the  characters  and 
manners  of  the  persons  he  describes,  or  with 
Tacitus  for  displaying  those  outward  motives  of 
safety  and  interest  which  ^ave  birth  to  the  whole 
series  of  transactions  which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider  how  differently  he  ia 
affected  by  the  same  thoueht  which  presents  itself  i 
in  a  great  writer,  from  what  he  is  when  he  finda  [ 
it  delivered  by  a  person  of  an  ordinary  geniua  ;■ 
for  there  is  as  mucn  diflisrence  in  apprehending  a 
thought  clothed  in  Cicero's  language,  and  that  of 
a  common  author,  as  in  seeing  an  object  by  the 
ll^t  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  ^ 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
acquirement  of  such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here 
sp^Lking  of.  The  faculty  must,  in  some  degree, 
be  bom  with  us :  and  it  very  often  happens,  thai' 
those  who  have  other  qualities  in  perfection,  are 
wholly  void  of  this.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  age  has  assured  me,  that 
the  greatest  pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Virgil 
waa  m  examining  iEneas's  voyafl;e  by  the  map : 
as  I  question  not  but  many  a  modem  compiler  of 
history  would  be  delighted  with  little  more  in 
that  divine  author  than  the  bare  matter  of  fact. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some 
measure  be  bom  with  us,  there  are  several  methods 
for  cultivating  and  improving  it,  and  without 
which  it  will  oe  very  uncertain,  and  of  little  use 
to  the  person  that  possesses  it.  The  most  natural 
methoa  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  conversant  among 
the  writings  of  the  most  polite  authors.  A  man 
who  has  any  relish  for  fine  writing,  either  discov- 
ers new  beauties,  or  receives  stronger  impressionSj 
from  the  masterly  Rtrokes  of  a  great  auttior,  every 
time  he  peruses  him ;  beside  that  he  naturally 
wears  liimself  into  the  same  manner  of  speaking 
and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is 
another  method  for  improving  our  natural  taste. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  Uie  greatest  parta  to 
consider  anything  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all 
its  variety  of  lij^hts.  Every  man,  beside  those 
general  observations  which  are  to  bo  made  upon 
an  author,  forms  several  reflections  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  his  own  manner  of  thinking ;  so  that  con- 
versation will  naturally  furnish  us  with  hinta 
which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy 
other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  well  as  our 
own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give  for  the 
observation  which  several  have  made,  that  men 
of  grnt  genius  in  the  same  way  of  writine  sel- 
dom rise  up  singly,  but  at  certain  periods  of  time 
appear  tof^ther,  and  in  a  body;  aa  they  did  at 
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Konie  ifi  the  reign  of  Aogustmi,  and  in  Oreeee 
about  the  age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that 
Conicillc.  Hacine,  Moliero,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine, 
Bniycns  Bossii,  or  the  Dacicrs,  would  have  writ- 
ten so  well  as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been 
friends  and  cotemporarics. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would 
form  to  himself  a  finished  taste  of  good  writing, 
to  be  well  vcrscKi  in  the  works  of  the  best  critics, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  I  must  confess  that  I 
eould  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who, 
beside  the  mechanical  rules,  which  a  man  of  very 
little  taste  may  discourse  upon,  would  enter  into 
the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and  show 
us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure  which  rises 
in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble  work. 
Thus,  alihuugh  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action, 
witn  other  points  of  the  same  nature,  should  be 
thoroughly  explained  and  understood,  there  is 
atill  something  more  essential  to  the  art,  some- 
thing that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy,  and 
fives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which 
few  of  tiio  critics  beside  Longinus  have  consi- 
dered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram, 
turns  of  wit,  and  forced  conceits,  which  nave  no 
manner  of  influence  either  for  the  bettering  or  en- 
larging the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them,  and 
have  been  carefully  avoided  by  the  greatest  wn- 
ten  both  amon^  Uie  ancients  and  modems.  I 
have  endeavored,  in  several  of  my  speculations, 
to  banish  this  Gothic  taste  which  nas  taken  pos- 
session among  us.  I  entertained  the  town  tor  a 
Week  together  with  an  essay  upon  wit,  in  which 
I  endeavored  to  detect  several  ot  those  false  kinds 
which  have  been  adinire<l  in  tlie  different  afes  of 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  wherein 
the  nature  of  true  wit  consists.  I  afterward  gave  an 
instance  of  the  great  force  which  lies  in  a  natural 
•implicity  of  thought  to  affect  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  from  such  vulj^r  pieces  as  have  little  else 
beside  this  single  qualification  to  recommend  them. 
I  have  likewise  examined  the  works  of  the  great- 
est poet  which  our  nation,  or  perhaps  any  other, 
has  produce<l,  and  particularised  most  of  those 
rational  and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to 
that  divine  work.  I  hhall  next  Saturday  enter 
upon  an  essay  on  ••  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagin- 
ation," which,  though  it  shall  consider  that  subject 
at  large,  will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader  wuat 
it  is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of  the 
finest  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse.  As  an 
undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely  new,  I 
question  not  but  it  will  be  received  witn  candor. 

0. 
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-Bum  forix  mint,  nihil  yidetur  mundiiui, 


Nee  magls  oompcwitum  qutdquam,  noc  msf^n  elegans: 
Qu9,  cum  ftmatorc  duo  cum  c«cnant,  liguriunt. 
Uarnm  vidcrp  ingluvicm  iHirdvii,  inoiiiam : 
Quftm  inhoncptw  eo\tio  $Aut  domi,  atque  avidn  dlil: 
Quo  parto  rx  jure  lie^tomo  i*a»<?U)  atrum  Torent: 
Kotfe  omnia  luce,  salu^  U8t  adoloi'ccntulis. 

T&R.  Kun.  act  t,  k.  i. 

When  they  arc  abroad,  nothing  po  clean  and  nlcelj  dreswd, 
and  when  at  supper  vith  a  f^Ilant,  thej  do  but  ]^dle,  and 
pick  the  rh<>ic<*)(t  Mtn:  but  to  wo  their  nastinoKa  and  pov- 
erty at  linmc,  their  gluttnny,  and  how  they  tlevour  black 
crurtH  dipped  in  yeKtenlay'a  broth,  is  a  perfect  antidote 
agaiunt  wcnehiug. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  disguises  his  present 
decay  by  visiting  ihe  wenches  of  the  town  only  bj 
way  of  humor,  told  us,  that  the  last  rainy  night, 
he  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  was  driven  into 


the  Temple  cloister,  whither  had  escaped  alto  a 
lady  most  exactly  dressed  from  head  to  foot 
Will  made  no  scruple  to  acquaint  us,  that  aht 
saluted  him  very  familiarly  oy  his  name,  and 
turning  immediately  to  the  anight,  she  said  the 
supposed  that  was  nis  good  friend  Sir  Rocer  de 
Coverley  :  upon  which  nothing  less  could  foUov 
than  Sir  Roger's  approach  to  salutation,  with 
*'  Madam,  the  same,  at  your  service."  She  was 
dressed  in  a  black  tabby  mantua  and  petticoat, 
without  ribbons ;  her  linen  striped  muslin,  and 
in  the  whole  in  an  agreeable  second  mourning; 
decent  dresses  being  often  affected  by  the  creatures 
of  the  town,  at  once  consulting  cheapness  and  the 
pretension  to  modesty.  She  went  on  with  a  fa* 
miliar,  easy  air,  "  Your  friend,  Mr.  Honeycomb,  ia 
a  little  surprised  to  see  a  woman  here  alone  and 
unattended  ;  but  I  dismissed  my  coach  at  the 
nite,  and  tripped  it  down  to  my  counsel's  cham- 
bers; for  lawyers'  fees  take  up  too  much  of  a 
small  disputed  jointure  to  admit  any  other  ex- 
penses but  mere  necessaries."  Mr.  Honeycomb 
Degged  they  might  have  the  honor  of  setting  her 
down,  for  Sir  Roger's  servant  was  gone  to  call  a 
coach.  In  the  interim  the  footman  returned  with 
**  no  coach  to  be  had  ;"  and  there  appeared  nothing 
to  be  done  but  trusting  herself  with  Mr.  Honey- 
comb and  his  friend,  to  wait  at  the  tavern  at  the 
gate  for  a  coach,  or  be  subjected  to  all  the  imper- 
tinence she  must  meet  with  in  that  public  place. 
Mr.  Honeycomb,  being  a  man  of  honor,  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  ue  first,  and  Sir  Ro^;er,  as 
the  better  man.  took  the  lady  by  the  hand,  leading 
her  through  all  the  shower,  covering  her  with  hit 
hat ,  and  gallanti ng  a  familiar  ac<}uaintance  throuek 
rows  of  young  fellows  who  winked  at  Sukey  m 
the  state  she  marched  off.  Will  Honeycomb  brmg- 
ine  up  the  roar. 

Much  importunity  prevailed  upon  the  fair  one 
to  admit  of  a  collation,  where,  after  declaring  she 
had  no  stomach,  and  having  eaten  a  couple  of 
chickens,  devoured  a  truss  of  salad,  and  drank  a 
full  bottle  to  her  share,  she  sung  the  Old  Man's 
Wish  to  Sir  Roger.  The  knight  left  the  room  for 
some  time  after  supper,  and  wrote  the  following 
billet,  which  he  conveyed  to  Sukey.  and  Sukey  to 
her  friend  Will  Honeycomb.  Will  has  given  it  to 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  who  read  it  last  night  to  tbi 
club : — 


ti 


Madam, 

"  I  am  not  so  mere  a  country  gentleman,  bat  I 
can  guess  at  the  *law  business  you  had  at  thi 
Temple.  If  you  would  go  down  to  the  eoantiyi 
and  leave  on  all  your  vanities  but  your  siodogi 
let  me  know  at  my  lodgings  in  Bow-stroet,  Oov- 
ent-^orden,  and  you  shall  be  encouraged  \ij  yoC 
hunible  servant,  *'  Rookr  Dx  Coyxuxr." 

My  ffood  friend  could  not  well  stand  the  nil' 
lery  wnich  was  rising  upon  him ;  but  to  pot  • 
stop  to  it,  I  delivered  Will  Honeycomb  the  fi^ 
lowing  letter,  and  desired  him  to  read  it  to  tls 
board : — 


"  Me.  Spectator, 

"  Having  seen  a  translation  of  one  of  the  chap 
ters  in  the  Canticles  into  English  verse  inserted 
among  your  late  papers,  I  have  ventured  to  sod 
you  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  ia » 
poetical  dress.  If  you  think  it  worthy  ajqietnif 
among  your  speculations,  it  will  be  a  sufBciii' 
rewani  lor  the  trouble  of 


"  Tour  conataot  Bmdm, 
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Mj  MB,  th*  tMAraetlMi  jtlMt  my  vordi  iBpwt, 
Qn90  on  tlM  living  tablet  of  thj  iMUt: 
And  all  thn  wholemme  pnoepts  that  I  give, 
ObiieiTe  with  itrkiest  roTeranoe,  and  lire. 

Let  all  Uiy  homage  be  to  WMom  poM,' 
Seek  her  protection,  and  implore  her  aid; 
Hiat  die  mi7  keep  thy  eoul  from  harm  secort, 
And  turn  thy  footstepe  from  the  hariot*e  door, 
Who  with  eam'd  rharaia  laree  the  unwary  in, 
And  mothes  with  flattery  their  eouls  to  sin. 

Onoe  from  my  window,  ae  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  thoee  that  paimd  in  giddy  numbers  br, 
A  youth  among  the  foolish  youths  I  spied, 
Who  took  not  sacred  wisdom  for  fads  gukte. 

Just  as  the  sun  withdrew  his  cooler  light, 
And  evening  soft  led  on  the  shades  of  n^t, 
He  stole  in  covert  twilight  to  his  Ikte, 
And  passed  the  comer  near  the  harlot's  gat^ 
When  lol  a  woaian  conies! 
Loooe  her  attire,  and  such  her  glaring  dress, 
80  aptly  did  the  harloVs  mind  express: 
Bnbtlle  fthe  is,  and  prartic'd  in  the  arts 
By  which  the  wanton  conquers  heedlen  hearts : 
Binbbom  and  loud  she  is;  th»  hates  her  home; 
Yarying  her  place  and  form,  she  lores  to  roam: 
Now  she's  within,  now  in  the  street  doth  stray, 
Now  at  each  comer  stands  and  waits  her  prey. 
The  youth  she  seii'd;  and  laying  now  aside 
All  modesty,  the  fomale*s  jnstest  pride, 
Bhe  said,  with  an  embrace,  **  Here  at  my  houM 
Peace-offerings  are,  this  day  I  paid  my  tows. 
I  therefore  came  abroad  to  meet  my  dear. 
And,  k>I  in  happy  hour,  I  find  thee  her^ 
My  chamber  I've  sdom'd,  and  o'er  my  bed 
Are  cot' rings  of  the  richest  t^'stry  spread; 
^th  Unenlt  is  deck'd  flrom  vUgy^t  brought. 
And  oarrings  by  the  curious  attist  wrought; 
It  wants  no  glsd  perfume  Arabia  yields 
In  all  her  dtion  groves  and  spiey  fields; 
Here  sJI  her  store  of  richest  odon  meets, 
m  Uy  thee  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets; 
Wtiatever  to  the  sense  can  grateful  be 
I  have  eolleeteiHfcere'  I  want  but  thee. 

My  husband's  gone  a  Journey  far  away. 
Much  gold  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  stay, 
He  named  for  his  return  a  distant  day." 

Upon  her  tongue  did  such  smooth  mischief  dwell, 
And  ftom  her  lips  such  welcome  flatf  ry  Ml, 
Th'  unguarded  youth,  in  silken  fetten  tied, 
Basign'd  his  reason,  and  with  ease  complied. 
Thus  does  the  ox  to  his  own  slaughter  go. 
And  thus  is  senselem  of  th'  impending  blow ; 
Thus  flics  the  simple  bird  Into  the  snare. 
That  skillful  fowlers  for  his  Ufe  prepare. 
But  let  my  sons  attend.    Attend  may  they 
Whom  youthful  vigor  may  to  sin  betray ; 
Let  tliem  fidse  charmers  fly.  and  guard  their  hearts 
Againut  the  wily  wsntnn's  pleaj^ing  arts; 
With  care  direct  tlicir  steps,  nor  turn  astray 
Tb  tread  the  pHths  of  ber  deceitful  way; 
Lest  th<>y  too  late  of  her  fell  {low'r  complain. 
And  CftU,  where  many  mightier  have  been  slain. 
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CONTENTS. 

M  peiferfinn  of  our  si;:ht  above  our  other  senses.  The 
^saanres  <»f  the  ima.i^iiiation  arfxe  orijdnally  fW)m  sight. 
Tbe  {rieasures  of  the  iiu«;;inatlon  dividoii  under  two  he«<^ 
11m  pleasures  of  ttie  ima;{infttion  in  iK>m«  respects  equal  u> 
llioae  of  Uie  uoderMtanding.  The  extent  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  imairlnation.  The  advantn^M  a  man  nvcives  fh>m 
anlidi  of  these  pleaxuros.  In  what  respect  they  are  pre- 
tuahU  to  those  of  the  unflerstamiin;;. 

AvIa  Pleridum  prra?ro  lora,  nullius  ante 
Trita  solo:  juvat  inte^^ros  aecrxlere  fontes, 
Atque  haorire     ■    ■■     •  ■    '  LucR.  L  1126. 

In  wild  unclear' d.  to  Muros  a  retreat, 
O'er  groiuid  uiitn.*!  Uiforo.  I  ilevious  roam. 
And  deep  enamor'U  into  latent  jtprinii^H 
Presume  to  peep  at  coy  virijin  Naiodii. 

Oum  Right  is  the  mo.^t  pcrfi^ct  and  most  delight- 
il  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the 
It  vartcty  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects 
B  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest 
I  •etiuD  without  beini^r  tired  or  satiated  with  its 
raper  enjojmcnta.     ^flio  tieuae  of  feeling  can 


indeed  gire  na  a  notion  of  eztcnaion,  flhiipe,  «nd 
all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eje,  except  colon; 
but  at  the  aame  time  it  is  Terjr  much  straitened, 
and  confined  in  its  operations  to  the  nnmber, 
bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular  objects.  Oar 
sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defects, 
and  maj  be  considered  as  a  more  delicate  and 
diffusive  kind  of  touch,  that  spreads  itself  orcr 
an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends  Ui# 
largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagine-  ■ 
tion  with  its  ideas;  so  that  bv  '*  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,"  or  "  (Kaej"  (which  I  shall  ntt  . 
promiscuouslj),  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  fromt 
visible  objects,  either  when  we  have  them  actuallj^ 
in  our  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  int* 
our  minds  bj  painting,  statues,  descriptions,  or 
anj  the  like  occasion.    We  cannot  indeed  hare  a 
single  image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  it« 
first  entrance  through  the  sight;  but  we  have  the 
power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compoundinqg 
those  ima^  which  we  have  once  received,  into 
all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are  most 
agreeable  to  the  imagination  :  for  by  this  faeultj, 
a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining 
himself  with  scenes  and  landscapes  more  beauti* 
ful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  nature. 

'There  are  few  words  in  the  English  langaaffe 
which  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncu^ 
cumscribed  sense  than  those  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination.  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
fix  and  determine  the  notion  of  these  two  words> 
as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of 
my  following  speculations,  that  the  reader  mi^ 
conceive  rightly  what  is  the  subject  which  I  pro- 
ceed upon.  I  must  therefore  aesire  him  to  re- 
member, that  by  *'  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion/' I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise.' 
originally  from  sight,  and  tnat  I  divide  these^^ 
pleasures  into  two  kinds :  my  design  being  first ' 
of  all  to  discourse  of  those  primary  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed^  firom 
such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes;  and  in  the 
next  place  to  speak  of  those  secondary  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  which  fiow  from  the  ideas  of 
visible  objects,  when  the  objects  are  not  actually 
before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  into  our  memo- 
ries, or  formed  into  agreeable  visions  of  things 
that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their 
full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor 
so  refined  as  those  of  the  understanding.  The 
last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are 
founded  on  some  new  Knowledge  or  iniprovement 
in  the  mind  of  man;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as  trans- 
porting as  the  other.  A  beautiful  prospect  de- 
li|(hts  the  soul  as  much  as  a  demonstration;  and  a 
description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  rcadera 
than  a  chapter  in  Aristotle.  Beside,  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage  above 
those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more 
obvious  and  more  oasr  to  oe  acquin>d.  It  is  but 
open  in?  the  eye,  and  tne  scene  enters.  The  colors 
paint  themselves  on  the  fancy,  witli  very  little  at- 
tention of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the 
beholder.  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with 
the  symmetry  of  anything  we  see,  and  immedi- 
ately assent  to  the  oeaiity  of  an  object,  without 
inq^uiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions 

of  It. 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  mat 
many  pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of 
receiving.  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and 
find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  statue.  He : 
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Vilh  a  iecrai  rafreshment  in  a  deKription,  and 
ofton  feeb  a  greater  tatUfactioD  in  the  prospect  of 
Adds  and  meadows,  than  another  does  in  the  pos- 
flesiion.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property 
in  eTerjthing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude 
uncultivated  parts  of  nature  administer  to  his 
pleasures;  so  that  he  looks  upon  the  world  as  it 
were  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multi- 
tade  of  charms,  that  conceal  themselves  from  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

There  arc  indeed  but  very  few  who  know  how 
to  be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any 
pleasures  that  arc  not  criminal;  every  diversion 
they  take  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue  or 
another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business 
is  into  vice  or  folly.  A  man  should  endeavor, 
therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  plea- 
sures as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into 
them  with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satis- 
faction as  a  wise  man  would  not  blush  to  take. 
Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination,  which 
do  not  require  such  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  neces- 
sary to  our  more  serious  employments,  nor,  at  the 
same  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  negli- 
gence and  remissness,  which  arc  apt  to  accompany 
our  more  sensual  delights,  but,  like  a  gentle  exer- 
cise to  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from  sloth  and 
idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labor  or 
difficulty. 

We  might  hero  add.  that,  the  pleasures  of  the 
fancy  are  more  conducive  to  healtn  than  those  of 
the  understanding,  which  are  worked  out  by  dint 
of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labor 
of  the  brain.  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  na- 
ture, painting,  or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence 
OB  the  body  as  well  as"  the  mind  :  and  not  only 
serve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but 
sro  able  to  disperse  p^rief  and  mclancnoly,  and  to 
set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable 
•motions.  For  this  reason,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
hiB  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  impro- 
Jier  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect, 
where  nc  particularljr  dissuades  him  from  knotty 
isnd  subtile  disquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pur- 
sue studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  splendid  and 
illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contem- 
.plations  of  nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction, 
-settled  tlie  notion  of  thotsc  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
4iation  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  under- 
taking, and  endeavored,  Dv  several  considerations, 
.to  recommend  to  my  reader  the  pursuit  of  those 
lileasurcs.  I  shall  in  mv  next  paper  examine  the 
several  sources  from  whence  tnese  pleasures  are 
•dariviHl  — O. 
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KnirrM  <^  all  the  pleMuret  of  th«  fmaglnstion,  in  oar 

■amu  of  oatwmrd  oUectt.  llow  what  is  Kraat  pleaMs  th« 
ImaginAtion.    How  what  la  new  pleaaea  the  imafrinaUon. 

'Bow  what  Ifl  bMkutifbl  in  our  apet^ies  pleawa  the  imaglni^ 
tion.  How  what  ia  beaatiftil  in  genonJ  pleaaea  the  Imagl- 
naiioB.   ^MThat  ottier  aoddenial  cauaea  maj  contrlbttia  to 

ithe  heightening  t^  thoae  pleaaorei. 

-— Diriaom  lie  brere  fiat  opna.— Mabt.  Bp.  iv,  83. 
The  work,  divided  sptly,  ihorter  growa. 

I  8BALL  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the 
'Imagination  which  arise  from  the  actual  view  and 
survey  of  outward  objects :  and  these,  I  think,  all 
ipioeeed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great,  uncommon. 


or  beautiful.  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  m 
terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loath»m»- 
uess  of  an  object  may  overbear  the  pleasure  which 
results  from  its  greatness,  novelty,  or  beauty ;  but 
still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the 
very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three 
(Qualifications  are  most  conspicuous  and  prevail- 
iufl^. 

By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of 
any  single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole 
view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.  Such  are 
the  prospects  of  an  open  champaig^n  country,  a 
vast  uncultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  moun- 
tains, high  rocks  and  precipices,  or  a  wide  expanse 
of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the  no- 
veltv  or  beauty  of  the  si^ht,  but  with  that  rudt 
kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of 
these  stupendous  works  of  nature.  Our  imagina- 
tion loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  grasp 
at  anything  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We 
are  flung  into  a  pleasin?  astonishment  at  such  un- 
bouudca  views,  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and 
amaxcmcnt  in  the  soul  at  the  apprehension  of 
them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every- 
thing that  looks  like  a  restraint  upon  it,  and  is 
apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  or  confinement, 
when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass, 
and  shortened  on  every  siao  bv  the  neighbornood 
of  walls  or  mountains.  On  tLe  contrary,  a  spa- 
cious horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the 
eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  laree 
on  the  immensity  m  its  views,  and  to  lose  itsdf 
amid  the  variety  of  objects  that  oficr  Uicmselves 
to  its  observation.  Such  wide  and  undetermined 
pro8]>ects  are  as  pleasing  to  the  fancy  as  the  spe- 
culations of  etemitv  or  infinitude  are  to  the  under- 
standing. But  if  tiiere  be  a  beauty  or  uncommon- 
ness  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled 
ocean,  a  heaven  adoni^  with  stars  and  meteors, 
or  a  spacious  landscape  cutout  into  rivers,  woods, 
rocks,  and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon 
UM,  as  it  arises  from  more  than  a  single  principle. 

Everything  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a 
pleasure  in  the  imajfi nation,  because  it  fills  the 
soul  with  an  agreealSe  surprise,  ^tific**  its  curi 
osity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  be- 
fore possessed.    We  are  indeed  so  often  conve^ 
sant  with  one  set  of  objects,  and  tired  out  with  so 
many  repeated  shows  of  Uie  same  things,  that 
whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  littls 
to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds  for  s 
while  with  the  strangeness  of  its  appearance.    It 
serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refreshment,  and  takes  off 
from  that  satiety  we  arc  apt  to  complain  o{,  in  oar 
usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.    It  is  thisthst 
bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  tin 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.    It  is  this  tint 
recommends  variety,  where  the  mind  is  eveiy  io' 
stant  called  off  to  somctliing  new,  and  the  atten- 
tion not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  wasie 
itself  on  any  particular  object.    It  is  this,  like- 
wise, that  improves  what  is  mat  or  beautiful,  tn^ 
makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainxneDt 
Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  d 
the  year  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never  so  muck 
as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  they  are  ^ 
new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  floss  upon  than, 
and  not  yet  too  much  accustomea  and  familitr  to 
the  eye.    For  this  reason  there  is  nothing  thM 
more  enlivens  a  prospect  than  rivers,  jetteaos,  or 
falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is   perpetotlly 
shifting,  and  entertaining  the  sight  every  mooMot 
with  someth  i  n g  that  is  new.    We  are  qn irkly  tind 
with  looking  upon  hills  and  ralleys,  where  ererj- 
thing  continues  fixed  and  settled  in  the  ssmeplsct 
and  posture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  sgitt* 
ted  and  relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  oljsets  ssii* 
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9f»  19  motion,  and  sliding  away  firom  beneath  the 
eye  of  the  beholder. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more 
direcUy  to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which  immedi* 
ately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  eompla- 
ecBcy  through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finish-l 
ing  to  anything  that  is  great  or  uncommon.  Thel 
Tery  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an 
inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  de> 
light  through  all  its  faculties.  There  is  not  per- 
haps  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 

Eiece  of  matter  than  another,  because  we  might 
ave  been  so  made,  that  whatsoever  now  appears 
loathsome  to  us  might  have  shown  itself  agree- 
able; but  we  find  by  experience  that  there  are^  se- 
veral modifications  of  matter,  which  the  mind, 
without  any  previous  consideration,  pronounces  at 
first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.  Thus  we  see 
that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each 
of  them  is  most  affected  with  the  beauties  of  its 
own  kind.  This  is  nowhere  more  remarkable 
than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion, 
where  we  often  see  the  male  determined  in  his 
courtship  by  the  single  ^rain  or  tincture  of  a 
feather,  and  never  discovering  any  charms  but  in 
the  color  of  its  species. 

Belt  Uwlsmo  lerraie  fldem,  nneta^qus  Teretnr 
GbnnnUU  I^m;  non  llliim  in  pectore  oandor 
SoUdtot  airevtf ;  neque  pnTom  ifooendlt  unorem 
^lencUkU  laiingo,vel  honesUin  Tertice  crista, 
TiarinireasTe  iiitorpenncrum;  act  aginlna  lata 
PoemliMa  ezplorat  eantiu,  maenlaaqoa  raqulrit 
Cognataa,  pufbuaque  interlita  corpora  guttii; 
Ni  fiMciret,  pietis  qriram  dreum  undiqua  monaiila 
OkmAuam  aniloerea  rulgo  partuaqoe  nfiirmea, 
Xtjnmiu  ammguam,  et  renerla  monumetita  nafkndM. 

Hiiie  memla  in  nigro  sa  obleotat  nigra  marlto; 
Hine  aodam  laadva  petit  Philomela  eanonun, 
Agnoadtque  paraa  sonitna;  hine  noctoa  tetram 
Gudtiem  alarum,  et  glaueos  mtratnr  oeelloa 
Mtmpe  eibi  lemper  constat,  creadtqoe  qootanola 
Lodda  progaaies,  CMtoe  confeaaa  parontos; 
Dam  ▼iridea  inter  laltaa  Inooaqae  soooroa 
Vera  noro  ezoltat,  plnmaaque  decora  juTentoa 
ExpUcai  ad  aolem  patriiflque  ooloribua  ardat* 

The  fisathar'd  hosband,  to  his  partner  true, 
Pveaerrea  connubial  rites  Inriolate. 
With  cold  indifference  erery  diann  he  sesa, 
The  milky  whiteness  of  the  stately  neck, 
nie  shining  down,  proud  crest,  and  purple  wings : 
But  cautious,  with  a  seareliing  eye  explores 
The  fismale  tribes,  his  proper  mate  to  find. 
With  kindred  colors  mark'd;  did  he  not  so. 
The  grore  with  painted  monsters  would  abound; 
Th'  ambl;niotts  product  of  unnatural  love. 
The  blackbird  hence  selects  her  sooty  spouse ; 
The  nightingale  her  mnidcal  compeer, 
Lur'd  bjf  the  well*known  roice,  the  bird  of  night, 
ttmlt  with  his  dusky  wings  and  greenish  eyes. 
Wooes  his  dun  paramour.    The  beauteous  race 
Break  the  chaste  lorea  of  their  progenitors; 
When,  by  the  Spring  invited,  they  exult 
In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  the  sun  unibld 
Ihair  plumes,  that  with  paternal  colon  glow. 

There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty  that  wo  find 
in  the  several  products  of  art  and  nature,  which 
does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth 
and  violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our 
proper  species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in  us 
a  Secret  delija^ht,  and  a  Kind  of  fondness  for  the 
places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it.  This 
consists  either  in  the  gayety  or  variety  of  colors, 
.  in  the  symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the 
arrangement  ana  disposition  of  bodies,  or  in  a 
jost  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  together. 
Among  these  several  kinds  of  beauty  the  eye 
takes  most  delight  in  colors.  We  nowhere  meet 
with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature, 
tium  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising 

*  It  wonhl  seem,  from  his  manner  ot  introducing  them, 
ftnt  Mr.  Addison  was  himaslf  the  author  of  thasa  fine  Terses. 


and  settinff  of  the  mn,  which  is  whoQr  made  up 
of  those  different  stains  of  light  that  show  them- 
selves in  the  clouds  of  a  different  situation.  For 
this  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always 
addressing  themselves  to  the  imagination,  bor- 
rowing more  of  their  epithets  from  colors,  than 
from  any  other  topic. 

As  the  fancy  deliffhts  in  everything  that  is  great, 
strange,  or  wautiiul,  and  is  still  more  pleased 
the  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the  same 
object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  satisfao*  • 
tion  by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus^aay  ' 
continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall 
of  water,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the 
several  beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him. 
beholder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the 
Thus,  if  there  arises  a  frasrancy  of  smells  or  per- 
fumes, they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  ioaagina- 
tion,  and  make  even  the  colors  and  verdure  of  the 
landscape  appear  more  agreeable  ;  for  the  ideas  of 
both  sens^Mbcommend  each  other,  and  are  pleas- 
anter  togeUier  than  when  they  enter  the  mind  sep- 
arately ;  as  Uie  different  colors  of  a  picture,  when 
they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another,  and 
receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of 
their  situation. — O. 
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OV  THZ  PLSABUBIS  OF  THX  DCAQIMATJOM. 
G0MTXNT8. 

Why  the  necessary  causa  of  our  being  jpleased  with  what  Is 
grsat,  new,  or  beautiful,  unknown.  Why  the  final  eanaa 
mora  known  and  more  useful.  The  final  cauae  of  our  being 
plaaaed  with  what  is  great  The  final  oaoaa  of  our  being 
pleased  with  what  is  new.  The  final  cause  ct  our  being 
pleaaed  with  what  is  beautifbl  in  our  own  speciee.  The 
mud  eausa  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  beaattftil  in 
ffan«mL 


latet,  Tls  m'.  notlaslpM OriD,  Met  ix,  907. 

The  aause  Is  secret,  b*(t  the  effsot  Is  known.— AnKSOir. 

Though  in  yesterday 'a.paper  we  considered  how 
everythins^  that  is  great,  new  or  beautiful,  is  apt 
to  affect  Uie  imagination  with  pleasure,  we  must 
own  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  ne- 
cessary cause  of  tnis  pleasure,  because  we  know 
neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of 
a  human  soul,  which  mieht  help  us  to  discover  the 
conformity  or  disagreeaoleness  of  the  one  to  the 
other ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  lieht, 
all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is 
to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are 
most  agreeable,  ana  to  range,  under  their  proper 
heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind, 
without  bein^  able  to  trace  out  the  several  neces- 
sary and  efficient  causes  from  whence  the  pleasure 
or  displeasure  arises. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  obser^ 
vation,  as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that  be- 
long to  the  same  effect ;  and  these,  though  they  are 
not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally  more 
useful  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  oc- 
casion of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
the  first  Contriver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  deliffht  in  any- 
thing that  is  great  may  be  this.  The  Supreme 
Author  of  our  bein^  has  so  formed  the  soul  or  map, 
that  nothing  but  Himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate, 
and  proper  nappiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great 
part  of  our  happiness  muf^t  arise  from  thecoutein-. 
plation  of  his  oeine,  that  he  might  give  our  souls 
a  just  relish  for  such  a  contemplation,  he  has  made 
them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what 
is  great  or  unlimited.    Our  admiratipp^  which  ia 
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ft  TM7  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,  immediately 
riseB  at  the  cunHidcration  of  any  object  that  takes 
cp  a  great  deal  of  room  in  tlio  lancy,  and,  by  cuii- 
Mquciice,  will  improve  into  tlie  hij^hest  pitch  of 
astunihhment  and  devotion  vhen  we  contemplate 
hia  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time 
nor  place,  nur  to  be  comprehended  by  the  fargei»t 
capacity  of  a  created  being. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of 
anything  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  ho  might 
encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and 
engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  his  crea- 
tion ;  for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure 
with  it,  as  rewards  any  painrt  we  have  taken  in  its 
acquisition,  and  consequently  serves  as  a  motive 
to  put  un  upon  freHh  diMCOveriea. 

He  has  made  everything  tliat  is  beautiful  in  our 
own  species  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be 
tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the  world 
with  inhabit  an  t8 ;  for  it  ia  very  remukable  that 
wherever  nature  is  crosticd  in  tlie  procMtton  of  a 
monster  (the  result  of  any  unnatural  mixture),  the 
breed  is  incapable  of  nropai;aLing  its  likeness,  and 
of  founding  a  neworuer  of  crt'atiires ;  bo  that,  un- 
less all  animals  were  allurt>d  by  the  beauty  of  their 
own  species,  guneration  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  earth  unpiHipled. 

In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  everything  that 
is  beautiful  iu  all  otlicr  objects  pleasant,  or  rather 
has  made  so  many  objects  a()p(^ar  beautiful,  that 
he  might  render  the  whole  cn^ation  more  gay  and 
delightful.  He  h:is  (riven  almost.  ever)'tliing  about 
us  the  power  of  laismg  an  agrcvable  idea  in  the 
imagination  :  so  tliat  it  is  imjiossible  for  us  to  be- 
hola  his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and 
to  survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satis- 
faction and  complacency.  Things  would  make 
but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  wo  saw  them 
only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions  ;  and  what 
reason  can  we  assign  for  their  exciting  iu  us  many 
of  those  ideas  which  are  different  from  anything 
tliat  exists  in  the  objects  themselves  (for  such  are 
light  and  colors),  were  it  not  to  add  supemumo- 
rary  ornaments  to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more 
agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?  We  aie  everywhere 
entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  ap])aritionH  : 
we  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  lieavens  and 
in  tlie  earth,  and  see  s<mie  of  this  visionary  l)eauty 
poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation  :  but  what  a 
rough,  u n si ^litly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  en- 
tertained with,  did  all  her  coloring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish? 
In  short,  our  souls  are  at  present  delightfully  lost 
and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we  walk 
about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who 
aces  beautiful  castles,  woods  and  meadows;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  hears  the  warblinc^  of  birds,  and 
the  purling  of  streams :  but  upon  the  finishing  of 
some  secret  spell  Om  fantastic  scene  breaks  up, 
and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  liim  on  a  barren 
heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  something  like  this  may  be  tlie  state  of  the 
soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  im- 
ages it  will  receive  from  matter ;  thout^h  ind(H,'d, 
the  ideas  of  colors  are  so  pleasing  and  l)eautiful 
in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul 
will  not  be;  deprived  of  them,  but  })erhap8  find 
them  excited  ny  some  other  occasional  cause, 
as  they  are  at  present  by  the  different  imprc*s- 
sioqs  of  the  subtile  matter  on  the  organ  of  sight. 

I  have  here  supposed  tlint  my  reader  is  ac- 
quainted with  that  great  modern  discovery,  which 
IS  at  present  universally  acknowleilged  by  all  the 
inquirers  into  natural  philosophy  ;  namely,  that 
light  and  colors,  as  appreln^nded  by  the  imagina- 
tion, are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  quali- 
tioa  that  have  any  existence  in  matter.    As  tliis 


is  a  truth  which  has  been  proTed  incontcstaUy  bgr 
manv  modem  philosophers,  and  is  indeed  one  of 
the  finest  speculations  in  that  science,  if  the  Eng- 
lish reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large, 
he  may  find  it  in  the  eishth  chapter  of  the  second 
lM>ok  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing.-—O. 

The  fittnwing  Utter  ^  Steele  fe  Addiaon  ia  rtprinted 
here  from  the  ori^nml  edition  ef  the  ^eeieslor  m 
>/ie. 

"  Ma.  SpECTAToa,  June  34,  lllfL 

"I  would  not  dirert  the  course  of  your  dis- 
courses, when  you  seem  bent  upon  obliginjB^  the 
world  with  a  train  of  thinking,  which,  rightly 
attende<l  to,  may  render  the  life  of  every  one  that 
roads  it  more  easy  and  happy  for  the  future.  The 
pleasures  of  the'  imagination  are  what  bewilder 
life,  when  reason  and  judgment  do  not  interpose  ; 
it  is  therefore,  a  worthy  action  in  you,  to  look 
carefully  into  the  powers  of  fancy,  that  other  men, 
from  the  knowltHige  of  them,  may  improve  their 
joys,  and  allay  tlieir  griefs,  by  a  just  use  of  that 
faculty.  I  say.  Sir,  I  would  not  interrupt  you 
in  the  progress  of  this  discourse ;  but  if  you  will  do 
me  the  favor  of  inserting  this  letter  in  your  next 
paper,  you  will  do  some  service  to  the  public, 
ihougli  not  in  so  noble  a  way  of  obliging,  as  that 
of  improving  their  minds.  Allow  me,  Sir,  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  a  design  (of  which  I  am  partly 
author),  though  it  tends  to  no  greater  a  giKKi  tl^n 
that  of  getting  money.  I  should  not  hope  for  the 
favor  of  a  philosopher  in  this  matter  if  it  were  not 
attempted  under  the  restrictions  which  you  aages 
put  upon  private  acquisitions.  The  first  purpose 
which  every  good  man  is  to  propose  to  himself,  is 
tlie  service  of  his  prince  ana  countiy :  after  that 
is  done,  ho  cannot  add  to  himself,  but  he  must 
also  be  beneficial  to  them.  This  scheme  of  gain 
is  not  only  consistent  with  that  end,  but  has  its 
very  being  in  subordination  to  it ;  for  no  raan  can 
be  a  gainer  here  but  at  the  same  time  ho  himself, 
or  some  other,  must  succeed  in  their  dealings  with 
the  government.  It  is  called  '  The  Multiplication 
Table,'  and  is  so  far  calculated  for  the  iminitdiate 
service  of  her  majesty,  that  tlie  same  person  who 
is  fortunate  in  the  lottery  of  the  state,  may  receive 
yet  further  advantage  in  tliis  table.  And  I  am 
sure  nothing  can  be  more  pleasine  to  her  gracious 
temper  than  to  find  out  additional  methods  of  in- 
creasing their  good  fortune  who  adventure  any- 
thing in  her  service,  or  laying  occ-asions  for  others 
to  l^ome  capable  of  serving  their  country  who 
arc  at  present  in  too  low  circumstances  to  exert 
tliemsclves.  The  manner  of  executing  the  design 
is  by  givinfi^  out  receipts  for  half  guineas  re- 
ceived, whioi  shall  entitle  the  fortunate  bearer  to 
certain  sums  in  the  table,  as  is  set  forth  at  large 
in  the  proposals  printed  on  the  23d  instant.  There 
is  anotner  circumstance  in  this  design  which  gives 
me  hopes  of  your  favor  to  it,  and  that  is  what 
Tully  advises,  to  wit,  that  the  benefit  bo  made  at 
diffusive  as  possible.  Every  one  that  has  half  a 
guinea,  is  put  into  the  possiuility,  from  that  small 
sum,  to  raise  himself  an  easy  fortune:  when  these 
little  parcels  of  wealth  are,  as  it  were,  thus  thrown 
bock  into  the  redona1i(m  of  l^vidence,  we  are  to 
expect  that  some  who  live  under  hardships  orob- 
scunty  may  be  produced  to  the  world  in  the  figure 
Uicy  deserve  by  this  means.  X  doubt  not  but  thte 
last  argument  will  have  force  with  you  ;  and  I 
cannot  add  another  to  it,  but  what  your  severiir 
will,  I  fear,  very  little  regard,  which  is,  that  I 
am,  "  Sir,  your  greatest  Admirer, 

"  IllCBAftD  SmLB." 
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Th«  works  of  nature  more  pleannt  to  tho  imagliiailoii  than 
those  of  art.  The  worka  of  nature  etill  more  plesMaat,  the 
more  they  reeemble  those  of  art  The  worke  of  art  more 
plMsant,  the  move  they  reaemUo  those  of  nature.  Our  En- 
flbh  plantMions  and  gardens  considored  In  the  frrefolnc 
UghL 


-Altariwdo 


Altera  poadt  opem  res,  et  oonjurat  amioa. 

UoR.  Are  Poet  T.  ilO. 
But  matually  the j  need  each  otber'a  help^— BosooMwnr. 

If  ire  rx>nsid6r  the  works  of  nature  and  art  at 
they  are  Qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we 
•hall  find  the  last  very  defective  in  comparison 
of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimefl  ap* 
pear  as  beautiful  or  stnmge.  uey  can  have  nothin|| 
in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity,  whidi  afl 
ford  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  th4 
beholder.  The  one  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate 
as  the  other,  but  can  never  show  herself  so  august 
and  uia^iificent  in  the  design.  There  is  something 
more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough,  careless  strokes 
0f  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellish- 
.  ments  of  art.  The  beauties  of  the  most  stately 
garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow  compass  ;  the  im- 
agination immediately  runs  them  over  and  requires 
something  else  to  gratify  her ;  but  in  the  wide  fields 
of  nature,  the  signt  wanders  up  and  down  with- 
out confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  images,  without  any  certain  stint  or  number. 
For  this  reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love 
with  the  country  life,  where  nature  appears  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  out  all  those 
•cenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagina- 
Uon. 

flcriptorum  choms  Omnia  unat  nemua,  et  fngft  urhea. 

Hoa.2Ep.U.77. 

——To  grottoea  and  to  froTes  wo  run, 

Vd  ease  and  aileace,  erory  Mnse'a  aon. — ^Ptvs. 

IIlc  Mcura  quies,  et  neada  fkllere  rite, 
flpelUDoe,  Tif  Iquo  lacna;  hie  Mglda  Tempe, 
JH^m  opum  Tariarom :  hie  latin  otia  fUndIa, 
Hufitaaiiue  bourn,  moUesque  sub  arbore  aomni. 

Voto.  Georg.  iL467. 

Here  eaay  quiet,  a  mcure  retreat, 

A  huml«M  lUc  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 

With  home  bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  blesD, 

Ajkd  rural  pleamirea  crown  his  happiness. 

Unrex'd  with  auarrels,  unUisturb  d  with  noiae, 

The  country  king  his  pesoeful  realm  enJovA : 

Oool  gn'ts  and  living  laken,  the  flow'ry  pride 

Of  mea<ls  and  KtreauiH  that  thn)ugh  the  valley  glide ; 

And  nhHdy  grores,  that  easy  sloep  iorite. 

And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  sweet  repoae  at  night 

DETDiir. 

But  though  there  are  several  of  those  wild 
■eenes  that  are  more  delightful  than  any  artifi- 
cial shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still 
more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of 
art:  for  in  this  case  our  pleasure  rises  from  a 

'.  double  principle ;  from  the  agreeableness  of  the 
objects  to  the  eve,  and  from  their  similitude  to 
otner  obiects.  ^Ve  are  pleased  as  well  with  com- 
paring their  beauties,  as  with  surveying  them,  and 
can  rcpreKent  thcMii  to  our  minds,  either  as  copies 
or  originals.  Hei>ce  it  is  that  we  take  delight  in 
a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  out,  and  diversified 
with  nelds  and  meadows,  woods  and  rivers;  in 
those  accidental  landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and 
cities,  that  are  sometimes  found  iu  the  veins  of 
marble;  in  the  curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grot- 
toes; and,  iu  a  word,  in  anything  that  hath  such  a 

'variety  or  regularity  as  may  seem  the  effect  of  de- 
Mgn  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance. 
If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value  according 


as  they  mora  or  Ims  membk  thoio  of  art,  in 
may  be  abre  that  artificial  works  receive  a  greater 
advantage  Arom  their  resemblance  of  auch  as  am 
natural;  because  here  the  similitude  ia  not  only 
pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  perfect  The  pret- 
tiest landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  tht 
walls  of  a  oark  room,  which  atood  opposite  on 
one  side  to  a-  navigable  river,  and  on  the  othor 
to  a  park.  The  experiment  ia  very  common  ia 
optics.  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and 
flAictuations  of  the  water  in  strong  and  proper 
colors,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  ono 
end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole 
piece.  On  another  there  appeared  the  green  sha- 
dows of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind, 
and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniatnre,  leap- 
ing about  upon  the  wall.  I  must  confess  Uie  no- 
velty of  sucn  a  sight  may  be  one  occasion  of  its 
pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  its 
chief  reason  is  its  nearest  resemblance  to  nature, 
as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pictures,  give  the 
color  and  figure,  but  the  motion  of  the  uiitgs  it 
represents. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally 
in  nature  something  paore  grand  and  august  than 
what  we  meet  with  in  we  curiosities  of  art. 
When,  therefore,  we  see  thin  imitated  in  any 
measure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted 
kind  of  pleasure  than  what  we  received  from  the 
nicer  and  more  accurate  productions  of  art.  On 
this  account  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  en- 
tertaining to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and 
Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  extent  of  ground 
eovered  over  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  garden 
and  forest,  which  represent  everywhere  an  arti- 
ficial rudeness,  much  more  charming  than  that 
neatness  and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in  those 
of  our  own  country.  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  con- 
sequence to  the  public,  as  well  as  unprofitable  to 
private  pereons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 
pasturage  and  the  plow,  in  many  parts  of  a 
country  that  is  so  well  peopled,  and  cultivated  to 
a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why  may  not  a 
whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by 
frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to 
the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  ?  A  marsh 
overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded 
with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more 
beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned. 
Fields  of  com  make  a  pleasant  prospect;  and  if 
the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  or  that  lie  be- 
tween them,  if  the  natural  embroidery  of  the 
meadows  were  helped  and  improved  by  some 
small  additions  of  art,  and  the  several  rows  of 
hedges  set  off  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil 
was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a 
pretty  landscape  of  his  own  possessions. 

Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China, 
tell  us  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the 

{)lantation8  of  our  Europeans,  which  are  laid  out 
>y  the  rule  and  line;  becausie,  they  say,  any  per- 
son may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform 
figures.  They  choose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in 
works  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  always  con- 
ceal the  art  by  whicli  they  direct  themselves. 
They  have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  language,  by 
which  they  express  the  particular  beauty  of  a 
plantation  that  thus  strikes  the  imagination  at 
first  sight,  without  discovering  what  it  is  that 
has  so  agreeable  an  effect.  Our  British  gardeners, 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humoring  nature,  love 
to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our 
trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We 
see  the  marks  of  the  scissors  upon  every  plant 
and  bush.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular 
in  my  opinion,  but  for  my  own  part.  I  would  ra- 
ther look  upon  a  tree  in  all  ita  luxuriancy  and 
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diffusion  of  bought  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  > 
tfaas  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure; 
and  cannot  bnt  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower 
looks  infinitely  more  dolif^htful  than  all  the  little 
labyrinths  of  the  roost  finished  parterre.  But,  as 
our  srreat  modelers  of  eardens  have  their  roagaiines 
of  {Manta  to  disnoee  of,  it  is  very  natural  for  them 
to  tear  up  all  tiie  beautiful  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees,  anci  contrive  a  plan  that  may  most  turn  to 
their  own  profit,  in  taking  off  their  evergreens, 
and  the  like  movable  plants,  with  which  their 
shops  are  plentifully  stocked.— O. 
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Of  aTchitoetare,  m  it  ftffects  the  imatflnatloii.  Oreatneu  in 
ftrefaltertnrt  relfttos  elUier  to  the  t)ulk  or  to  the  manner. 
Oreatoew  of  bulk  in  the  ancient  oriental  buiklingiu  Tlie 
•nctent  aooounts  of  tbeee  bnildingaoonflrmed.  1.  From  the 
advaiitageH  for  raLdng  aucfa  workis  in  the  flmt  af^  of  the 
world,  and  in  eaetem  climates;  2.  From  mrerai  of  them 
irhkk  are  utill  extant.  Instanree  lu>w  groatnetiR  of  manner 
•fleets  the  imaginatioB.  A  French  author's  obwrvations 
OD  this  sul^ecL  Why  ooncare  and  conrex  figures  glre  a 
ipcatiiess  of  manner  to  works  of  airhiteoture.  Krerything 
tnat  pleases  the  imagtnatton  in  architecture,  is  eitlier  great, 
beauiiftil,  or  new. 

Adds  tot  egregias  urbes,  operumque  laborem. 

Vnto.  tieorg.  ii,  155. 

Wltnoss  our  cities  of  illnstrlous  name. 

Their  costly  labor,  ami  stupendous  Arame. — ^IXrtdex. 

Hatimo  already  shown  how  the  fancv  is  affected 
by  the  works  of  nature,  and  afterward  considered 
in  general  both  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art, 
how  they  mutually  assist  and  complete  each  other  i 
in  formins*  such  scenes  and  prospects  as  arc  most , 
apt  to  delight  the  mind  of  the  i>eholder,  I  shall  • 
in  this  paper  throw  together  some  reflections  on  | 
Uiat  particular  art,  which  has  more  immediate  ten- 
dency, than  any  other,  to  produce  tliose  primary 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  which  have  nitherto 
oeen  the  subject  of  this  discourse.    The  art  1  mean 
is  that  of  architecture,   which   I  shall  con:4ider ! 
only  with  regard  to  the  licht  in  which  the  fore- 
l^iiig  speculations  have  placed  it,  without  enter- 
ing into  those  rules  and  maxims  which  the  f^reat 
masters  of  architecture  have  laid  down,  and  ex- 
plained at  large  in  numberless  treatises  upon  that 
subject. 

Greatness  in  the  works  of  architecture  may  be 
considered  as  relating  to  the  bulk  and  body  of 
•tructure.  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built. 
As  for  the  first,  wo  And  the  ancients,  especially 
amon^  the  eastern  nations  of  Uie  world,  infinitely 
superior  to  the  moderns. 

Not  to  mrntion  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  which  an 
old  author  says,  there  were  the  foundations  to  l>e 
seen  in  his  time,  which  looked  like  a  ftpacious 
mountain;  what  could  be  more  noble  tlian  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  its  hangifig  gardens,  and  its 
temple  to  Jupiter  B«%lus,  tliat  rosc^  a  mile  high 
by  eight  several  stories,  each  story  a  furlong  in 
height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  Babylon- 
ian  observatory?  I  might  here,  likewise/ tako 
notice  of  the  nui^e  rock  that  was  cut  into  the 
figure  of  Semiramis,  with  the  smaller  rocks  that 
lay  by  it  in  the  shape  of  tributary  kings;  the  pro- 
digious ba.<«in.  or  artificial  lake,  wnich  took  in 
the  whole  Euphrates,  till  such  time  as  a  new 
canal  was  formed  for  its  reception,  with  the  seve- 
ral trenches  through  which  that  river  was  con- 
Teyed.  I  know  there  are  persons  who  look  upon 
•ome  of  theM  ▼onden  of  art  as  fabulous;  but  I 


cannot  find  any  grounds  for  snch  a  Bnspicion;  an- 
less  it  be  that  we  have  no  such  works  among  ns 
at  present.  There  were  indeed,  many  greater 
advantages  for  building  in  those  times,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  than  have  been  met  with 
ever  since.  The  earth  was  extremely  fruitful; 
men  lived  generally  on  pastnrase,  whicii  requires 
a  mndi  smaller  number  of  hancu  than  agriculture. 
There  were  few  trades  to  employ  the  busy  part  of 
mankind,  and  fewer  arts  and  sciences  to  give 
work  to  men  of  speculative  tempers;  and  what  is 
nK»rc  than  all  the  rest,  the  prince  was  absolute;  so 
tliat,  when  he  went  to  war,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  people;  as  we  find  Semiramis 
leading  her  three  millions  to  the  field,  and  yet 
overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies.  It 
is  no  wonder  therefore  when  she  was  at  peace, 
and  turned  her  thoughts  on  building,  that  she 
could  accomplish  such  ereat  works,  with  snch  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  laborers:  beside  that  in 
ner  climate  tliere  was  small  intemiption  of  frosts 
and  winters,  which  make  the  northern  workmen  lie 
half  a  year  idle.  I  might  mention,  too,  amouff  the 
benefits  of  the  climate,  what  historians  say  of  th« 
eart^,  that  it  sweated  out  a  bitumen,  or  natural 
kind  of  mortar,  which  is  doubtless  the  same  with 
that  mentioned  in  the  holy  writ,  as  contributing 
to  the  structure  of  Babel;  "  Slime  tiiey  used  in- 
stead of  mortar." 

In  Egypt  we  still  see  their  pyramids,  which 
answer  to  the  descriptions  that  have  been  made 
of  them;  and  I  question  not  but  a  traveler  mi^ht 
find  out  some  remains  of  the  labyrinth  that 
covered  a  whole  province,  and  had  a  hundred 
temples  disposed  among  its  several  quarters  and 
divisions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  eastern  pieces 
of  magnificence,  which  makes  a  figure  even  in  the 
map  of  the  world,  idthoufh  an  account  of  it  wonld 
have  been  thought  fabulous,  were  not  the  wall 
itself  still  extant. 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblest 
buildings  that  have  adorned  the  several  coantries 
of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  has  sot  men  at 
work  on  temples  and  public  places  of  worship, 
not  only  that  they  might,  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  building  invite  the  Deity  to  reside  within  it, 
but  that  such  stupc^ndous  works  might,  at  the 
same  time,  open  tne  mind  to  vast  conceptions, 
and  fit  it  to  converse  with  the  divinity  of  the 
place.  For  everything  that  is  majestic  imprints 
an  awfulness  and  reverence  on  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  and  strikes  in  with  the  natural  greatness 
of  the  soul. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  greatness 
of  manner  in  architecture,  which  has  such  furos 
upon  the  imagination,  that  a  small  building, 
where  it  appears,  shall  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas 
than  one  of  twenty  times  the  bulk,  where  the 
manner  is  ordinary  or  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a 
nisn  would  have  bi'en  more  astonishea  with  the 
majestic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippua's 
statues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger 'than  liie. 
than  he  might  have  been  with  mount  Athos,  had 
it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  accordiog 
to  the  pntposal  of  Phidias,*  with  a  river  in  one 
hand,  and  a  city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  mtnd 
he  finds  in  himself  at  his  first  entrance  intoths 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  how  his  imagination  ii 
filled  with  something  great  and  amasing;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  consider  how  little,  in  pntportion, 
he  is  affected  with  the  inside  of  a  Qothic  eatbs- 
dral,  though  it  be  five  times  larginr  than  the  oihtr; 
which  issn  arise  from  nothing  elss  but  the  grtal 
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IM8S  of  the  manner  in  the  one,  and  the  meanness 
in  ihe  other. 

I  have  8oen  an  obscn^ation  upon  this  subject  in 
a  French  author,  which  very  much  plea^'d  me. 
It  is  in  Mou8ieur  Freart's  Farallcl  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  Architecture.  I  shall  sive  it  the  reader 
with  the  same  terms  of  art  which  ne  has  made  use 
of.  "  I  am  observing/'  says  he,  "  a  tiling  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  very  curious,  whence  it  proceeds 
that  in  Uie  same  quantity  of  superficies,  the  one 
manner  seems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other 
poor  and  trifling ;  the  reason  is  fine  and  uncom- 
mon. I  say,  then,  that  to  introduce  into  architecture 
this  grandeur  of  manner,  we  ouffht  so  to  proceed 
that  the  division  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
order  may  consist  but  of  few  parts,  that  they  be  all 
e^eat,  and  of  a  bold  and  ample  relievo,  and  swell- 
ag;  and  that  the  eye,  beholding  nothing  little 
and  mean,  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigor- 
oosly  touched  and  affected  with  the  work  Uiat 
stands  before  it.  For  example:  in  a  cornice,  if 
the  gola,  or  cymatium  of  the  corona,  the  coping, 
the  modillions  or  dentilli,  make  a  noble  show  by 
their  graceful  projections,  if  we  see  none  of  that 
ordinary  confusion  which  is  the  result  of  those  lit- 
tle cavities,  quarter  rounds  of  the  astragal,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  intermingled  particu- 
lars, which  produce  no  effect  in  great  ana  massy 
works,  and  which  very  un profitably  take  up  place 
U>  the  prejudice  of  the  principal  member,  it  is  most 
certain  that  this  manner  will  appear  solemn  and 
great ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  have  but  a 
poor  and  mean  effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy 
of  those  smaller  ornaments,  which  divide  and  scat- 
ter the  angles  of  the  sight  into  sucli  a  multitude 
of  rays,  so  pressed  together  that  the  whole  will 
appear  but  a  confusion." 

Among  all  the  figures  in  architecture,  there  are 
none  that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and 
the  convex  ;  and  we  find  in  the  ancient  and  mod- 
Am  architecture,  as  well  in  the  remote  parts  of 
Ohina,  as  in  countries  nearer  home,  that  round 
pillars  and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part  of 
those  buildings  which  are  desigrned  for  pomp  and 
magnificence.  The  reason  I  take  to  be,  b^use 
in  these  figures  we  generally  see  more  of  the  body 
than  in  those  of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeeti, 
fi§[ure8  of  bodies,  where  the  eye  may  take  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface ;  but,  as  in  such  bodies,  the 
sight  must  split  upon  several  angles,  it  does  not 
taJEe  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  several  ideas  of  the 
same  kind.  Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome, 
yoor  eye  half  surrounds  it ;  look  upon  the  inside, 
and  at  one  glance  you  have  all  the  prospect  of  it ; 
the  entire  c<mcavity  falls  into  your  eye  at  once, 
the  sight  being  at  the  center  that  collects  and 
gathers  into  it  the  lines  of  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence :  in  a  square  pillar,  the  sight  often  takes  in 
bat  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  ;  and  in  a  square 
concave  must  move  up  and  down  to  the  difierent 
sides,  before  it  is  master  of  all  the  inward  surface. 
For  this  reason,  the  fancy  is  infinitely  more  struck 
with  the  view  of  the  open  air  and  skies,  that 
passes  through  an  arch,  tnan  what  comes  through 
a  sqaare,  or  any  other  figure.  The  fi^^ure  of  tlie 
rainoow  does  not  contribute  less  to  its  magnifi- 
cence than  the  colors  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very 
poetically  described  by  the  son  of  Sirach  :  "  Look 
npon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him  that  made  it ; 
Terj  beautiful  is  it  in  its  brightness ;  it  encom- 
passes the  heavens  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the 
lumds  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it.'' 

Haying  thus  spoken  of  .that  greatness  which  af- 
fects the  mind  in  architecture,  1  might  next  show 
the  pleasure  that  arises  in  the  imagination  from 
what  appears  new  and  beautiful  in  this  art ;  but 
ts  ererj  oeholder  ha^  naturally  a  greater  taste  of 


these  two  perfections  in  every  boildin^  which  of*^ 
fera  itself  to  his  view,  than  of  that  which  I  haye 
hitherto  considered,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  read- 
ers with  any  reflections  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  whme  art  which  pleases  the  ima- 

ri  nation,  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beauti- 

id.-0. 


fv 
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tions  than  another. 

Quatenu*  hoc  simile  est  oculis,  quod  mente  videmus. 

LucR.  ix.  754b 

So  iSur  as  what  we  see  with  our  minds,  hears  similitude  ts 
what  we  see  with  our  eyes. 

I  AT  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion into  such  as  arise  from  objects  that  are 
actually  before  our  eyes,  or  that  once  entered  into 
our  eyes,  and  are  afterward  called  up  into  the 
mind  either  barely  by  its  own  operations,  or  on 
occasion  of  sonieUiing  without  us,  as  statues  or 
descriptions.  We  have  already  considered  the 
first  division,  and  shall  there/ore  enter  on  the 
other,  which,  for  distinction  sake,  I  have  called 
"  The  Secondary  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination." 
When  I  say  the  ideas  we  receive  from  statueSt 
descriptions,  or  such-like  occasions,  are  the  same 
that  were  once  actually  in  our  view,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  we  had  once  seen  the  ygtj 
place,  action,  or  person,  that  are  carved  or  de- 
scribed. It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  seen  places, 
persons,  or  actions  in  general,  which  bear  a  re- 
semblance, or  at  least  some  remote  analogy,  with 
what  we  find  represented ;  since  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  imagination,  when  it  is  once  stocked  with 
particular  ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and  yarj 
them  at  her  own  pleasure. 

Amon^  the  different  kinds  of  representation^ 
statuary  is  the  most  natural,  and  shows  us  some- 
thing tikeat  the  object  tliat  is  represented.  To 
make  use  of  a  common  Instance :  let  one  who  is 
born  blind  take  an  image  in  his  hands,  and  trace 
out  with  his  fingem  the  different  furrows  and  im- 
pressions of  the  chisel,  and  he  will  easily  con- 
ceive how  the  shape  of  a  man,  or  beast  may  be 
represented  by  it ;  out  should  he  draw  his  hand 
over  a  picture,  where  all  is  smooth  and  uniform, 
he  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how  Uie  several 
prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human  body 
should  be  shown  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvas,  that 
has  in  it  no  unevenness  or  irregularity.  Descrip- 
tion runs  yet  farther  from  the  things  it  represents 
than  painting ;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real  resem- 
blance to  the  original,  which  letters  and  syllables 
lare  wholly  void  of.  Colors  speak  all  languages, 
but  words  are  understood  only  by  such  a  people 
or  nation.  For  this  reason,  though  men's  neces- 
sities quickly  put  them  on  finding  out  speech, 
writing  is  probably  of  a  later  invention  than 
painting ;  particularly  we  are  told  that  in  Ameri- 
ca, when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  there,  ez* 
presses  were  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  in 
paint,  and  tlie  news  of  his  country  delineated  bj 
the  strokes  of  a  pencil,  which  was  a  more  natund 
way  than  that  of  writing,  though  at  the  same 
time  much  more  imperfect,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  the  little  connections  of  speech,  or  tQ 
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f:iTe  tlie  picture  of  a  eonjnnetion  or  an  adverh. 
t  would  yet  be  raore  strange  to  rcpn.>seut  visible 
objects  by  sounds  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to 
them,  and  to  make  something  like  description  in 
music.  Yet  it  is  certain,  there  may  be  confused, 
imperfect  notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the  im- 
agination by  an  artificial  composition  of  notes  ; 
and  wo  find  tliat  great  masters  in  the  art  are 
able,  sometimes  to  set  their  hearers  in  the  heat 
and  hurry  of  a  battle,  to  overcast  their  minds 
with  melancholy  scenes  and  apprehensions  of 
deaths  and  funeralx,  or  tn  lull  them  into  pleasing 
dreams  of  j^roves  and  elysiums. 

In  all  these  instances,  this  secondary  pleasure 
of  the  imagination  proci'cds  from  that  action  of 
the  mind  \^'iiich  compares  the  ideas  arising  from 
the  original  objects  with  tlie  ideaa  we  receive 
from  the  statue,  picture,  description  or  sound, 
that  represents  them.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to 

S'vo  the  necessary  reason  why  this  operation  of 
e  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  I 
have  bi>fore  obson^ed  on  the  same  occasion  ;  butL 
we  find  a  great  variety  of  entertainments  derived* 
Arom  this  single  principle ;  for  it  is  this  tliat  not 
only  gives  us  a  relish  of  statuary,  paintini^,  and 
description,  but  makes  us  delight  m  all  tnc  ac- 
tions and  arts  of  mimicry.  It  is  this  that  makes 
the  several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant,  which  consists, 
at  I  have  formerly  shown,  in  the  affinity  of  ideas: 
and  we  may  add,'  it  is  this  also  that  raisi>s  the  lit- 
tle satisfaction  we  sometimes  find  in  the  different 
torts  of  false  wit ;  whether  it  consists  in  the 
aiBnity  of  letters,  as  an  anagram,  acmstic  ;  or  of 
tyllablcs,  as  in  doggerel  rhymes,  echoes  ;  or  of 
words,  as  in  puns,  quibbles  ;  or  of  a  whole  sen- 
tence or  po(*m.  as  wings  and  altars.  The  final 
eause,  prolmbly  of  annexin«^  pleasure  to  this  opera- 
tion of  the  mind.  wastoquicKcn  and  cncouni^  us 
in  our  searches  after  truth,  since  the  distinguishing 
one  thing  from  another,  and  the  right  discerning 
betwixt  our  ideas,  depend  wholly  upon  our  compa- 
ring them  together,  and  observing  tiie  congruity  or 
disagreement  that  appears  among  the  several  works 
of  nature. 

But  I  shall  here  confine  mvself  to  those  pleas- 
ures of  the  imagination  whicfi  proceed  from  ideas 
raised  by  words,  l)ccause  most  of  the  ol>servations 
that  agree  with  descriptions  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  painting  and  statuary. 

Woitls,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great  a  force 
in  them,  that  a  description  often  gives  us  more 
lively  ideas  than  the  sight  of  things  themselves. 
The  reader  finds  a  scene  drawn  in  stronger  colors, 
and  painted  more  to  the  life  in  his  imagination, 
br  the  help  of  words,  than  by  an  actuS  survey 
or  the  scenes  which  they  descril)e.  In  this  oosc, 
the  poet  seems  to  get  the  better  of  nature:  he 
takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after  her.  hut  gives  it 
more  vigorous  t4)uches.  heightens  its  beauty,  and 
to  enlivens  the  whole  piece,  that  the  images  which 
flow  from  the  objects  themselves  appear  weak  and 
faint,  in  comparison  of  those  that  come  from  the 
expnpssions.  The  reason,  pmbnbly,  may  be,  be- 
cause in  the  survey  of  any  object,  we  have  only 
to  much  of  it  painted  on  the  imagination  as 
comes  in  at  the  eve ;  but  in  its  description,  the 
poet  gives  us  as  free  a  view  of  it  as  he  pleases, 
mud  discovers  to  us  several  parts,  that  either  we 
did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay  out  of  our  sight 
when  we  first  beheld  it.  As  we  look  on  any 
object,  our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two 
or  three  simple  ideas ;  but  when  the  poet  repre- 
tenta  it,  ho  may  either  give  us  a  more  complex 
idea  of  it,  or  only  raise  in  us  such  ideaa  as  are 
moat  apt  to  offect  the  imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how 
it  comet  to  pats  that  tevaral  readers,  who  are  all 


acquainted  witli  the  same  language,  and  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  read,  should  ner 
ertheless  have  a  different  relish  of  the  same  de- 
scriptions. We  find  one  transported  with  a  paa- 
sai^>,  which  another  runs  over  with  coldneaa  and 
indifference ;  or  finding  the  representation  ex- 
tremely  natural,  where  another  can  perceive  noth- 
ing or  likeness  and  confonnity.  Thia  different 
tatte  must  proceed  either  from  the  perfection 
of  imagination  in  one  more  than  in  another,  or 
from  the  diffierent  ideaa  that  several  readera  affix 
to  the  same  words.  For,  to  have  a  true  relish  and 
form  a  right  judgment  of  a  description,  a  man 
should  be  bom  with  a  good  imagination,  and 
must  have  well  weighed  the  force  and  energy  that 
lie  in  the  several  words  of  a  language,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  which  are  most  significant 
and  expressive  of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what 
additional  strength  and  oeauty  they  are  capable 
of  receiving  from  conjunction  with  othere.  The 
fancy  must  be  warm,  to  retain  the  print  of  thoae 
images  it  hath  received  from  outward  objects,  and 
the  judgment  discerning,  to  know  what  expreta- 
ions  are  most  proper  to  clothe  and  adorn  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  A  man  who  is  deficient  in 
either  of  these  respects,  though  he  may  receive 
the  ^nerel  notion  of  a  description,  can  never  tee 
distinctly  all  its  particular  beauties  ;  as  a  peraon 
with  a  weak  sight  may  have  tlie  confused  prospect 
of  a  place  that  lies  before  him,  without  etiterinff 
into  Us  several  parts,  or  discerning  the  variety  or 
its  colore  in  their  full  glory  and  perfection.— 0. 
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SMtgnod  for  it.    Uow  to  perfect  the  imtigiDAtioo  of  s  vittaiw 
Who  amnng  the  anrient  poeta  bad  thb  Ikrulty  ia  ita , 
eat  perfectloo.    Humer  excelled  in  Imagkiinc  what  in  i 
Virfi^l  in  imaginlnK  what  is  beautiful;  OvM  la 
what  is  new.    Our  countiyman,  Uitton,  veiy  pacfcii  te  i 
theae  three  revpecta. 

Quem  tu,  Melpomene,  aemel 
Ka^ccntem  placido  lumine  videria, 

Non  ilium  labor  Inthmiua 
daraMt  pui^Iem,  non  cquaii  impl|^,  et«. 
Sad  quw  Tibur  aqu«>  fertile  perllaunt, 

£t  splMia  nemnrum  romap. 
Fingent  .£oUo  carmine  noUlem. — Hob.  4  Od.i^  1 

He  on  whoM  birth  the  Ijric  queen 

Of  numhem  amil'd,  ahall  never  graos 
The  lathmlan  gauntlet,  or  be  aeen 

VIrrt  in  the  um'd  Olympic  nwie. 
But  him  the  streams  that  warbling  flow 

Rich  Tibnr*s  fertile  meads  along. 
And  shady  grores,  his  haunts  abaii  know, 

The  master  of  th*  J!olian  songd — Ai 


We  may  observe,  that  any  single  cireamatanet 
of  what  ve  have  formerly  seen  often  raisea  up  a 
whole  scene  of  imagery,  and  awakens  tinmbeilMS 
ideas  that  before  slept  in  the  imaginaiion  ;  such  a 
particular  smell  or  color  is  able  to  fill  the  mind, 
on  a  sudden,  with  the  picture  of  the  fields  or  Mr 
dens  where  we  first  met  with  it.  and  to  bring  up  into 
view  all  the  variety  of  images  that  once  attended 
it.  Our  imagination  takes  the  hint,  and  leads  vf 
unexpectedly  into  cities  or  theaters,  plaina  or 
meadows.  We  may  further  observe,  when  tht 
fancy  thus  reflects  on  the  scenes  that  have  paaeed 
in  it  formerly,  those  which  were  at  first  ploamit 
to  behold,  appt^ar  more  so  upon  reflection,  and 
that  the  memory  heightens  the  delightfulneas  of 
the  original.  A  Cartesian  would  account  for  both 
these  instances  in  the  following  manner : 

The  set  of  ideas  which  we  receive  from  noh  i 
prospect  or  garden,  having  entered  the  mtDdat  thfl 
same  time,  £ive  a  let  of  traces,  beloBging  lo  r*^  — 
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Ii  tin  brain,  bordering  jetj  near  upon  one  an- 
other; when,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  ideas 
arises  in  the  imagination,  and  consequently  dis- 
patches a  flow  of  aniinsl  spirits  to  its  proper 
trace,  those  spirits,  in  the  violence  of  their  motion, 
run  not  only  into  the  trace  to  which  they  were 
more  particularly  directed,  but  into  several  of 
Uiose  that  lie  about  it.  By  this  means,  they 
•waken  other  ideas  of  the  same  set,  which  imme- 
diately determine  a  new  dispatch  of  spirits,  that 
in  the  same  manner  open  other  neighboring  traces, 
till  at  last  the  whole  set  of  them  is  blown  up,  and 
the  whole  prospect  or  garden  flourishes  in  the  ima- 
ffination.  -  But  because  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  these  places  far  surmounted,  and  overcame 
the  little  disagrceableness  we  found  in  them,  for 
this  reason  there  was  at  first  a  wider  passage  worn 
in  the  pleasure  traces,  and  on  the  contrary,  so 
narrow  a  one  in  those  which  belonged  to  the  dis- 
agreeable ideas,  that  tliey  were  quickly  stopped 
np,  and  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  ani- 
maJ  8|)irit8,  and  consequently  of  exciting  any 
unpleasant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire 'whether  the 
power  of  imagining  things  strongly  proceeds  from 
any  greater  perfection  in  the  soul,  or  from  any 
picer  texture  in  the  brain  of  one  man  than  of 
another.  But  this  is  certain,  that  a  noble  writer 
should  be  bom  with  this  faculty  in  its  full  strength; 
•od  vigor,  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively  ideas} 
from  outward  objects,  to  retain  them  lone,  and  to^ 
range  them  together  upon  occasion,  in  such  figures 
and  representations,  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the 
fancy  of  the  reader.  A  poet  should  take  as  much 
pains  in  forming^  his  imagination,  as  a  philosopher 
in  cultivating  his  understanding.  He  must  gain 
a  dne  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be  tnor- 
onghly  conversant  in  the  various  scenery  of  a 
country  life. 

When  he  is  ^stored  with  country  images,  if  he 
would  go  beyond  pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of 
poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  eourts.  He  should  be 
Tery  well  versed  in  everything  that  is  noble  and 
Stately  in  the  productions  of  art,  whether  it  aw 
pear  in  painting  or  statuary  ;  in  the  great  worlcA 
of  architecture  which  are  in  tlieir  present  glory, 
or  in  the  ruins  of  those  which  flourished  in  for- 
mer afes. 

Sucn  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a  man's 
thoughts,  and  to  cnlar^  his  imagination,  and  will 
therefore  have  their  influence  on  all  kinds  of 
writing,  if  the  author  knows  how  to  make  right 
«se  or  them.  And  amon^  those  of  the  learned 
languages  who  excel  in  this  talent,  the  most  per- 
fect in  their  several  kinds  are  perhaps  Homor, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  first  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion wonderfully  with  what  is  ereat,  the  second 
with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the  TsMt  with  what  is 
Strange.  Heading  the  Iliad  is  like  traveling  through 
a  country  uninhabited,  where  the  fancy  is  enter- 
tained with  a  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast 
deserts,  wide,  uncultivated  marshcH,  huge  forests, 
misshapen  rocks  and  precipices.  On  the  contrary, 
the  .i£neid  is  like  a  well-ordered  garden,  where  it 
ia  impossible  Ut  find  out  any  part  unadorned,  or  to 
cast  our  eyes  upon  a  single  spot  that  docs  not  pro- 
duce some  Ix'Autiful  plant  or  flower.  But  when 
ve  are  in  the  Metamomhoses,  wo  are  walking  on 
enehanted  ground,  anct  see  nothing  but  scenes  of 
magic  lying  around  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province  when  he  is  describing 
a  battle  or  a  multitude,  a  hero  or  a  god.  Virgil  is 
sever  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  in  his  elys- 
iora,  or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture.  Ho- 
mer*! epitnets  generall  v  mark  out  what  ia  great ; 
Vi^pl's  what  is  agreeable.    Nothing  can  be  mora 


magnificent  than  fhe  figure  Jupiter  makes  In  the 
first  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  tnan  that  of  Venus 
in  the  first  JSneid. 

ITe  qtoke,  and  awftil  bendii  Us  Mble  browi, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  given  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  Vate,  and  sanctton  of  the  god : 
High  heaVn  trlth  trembUng  the  dread  sSgnal  took, 
And  all  OlTmpus  to  the  center  shook.— ^l^ws. 

Dixit:  et  avertens  rosea  oervke  refblsit 
Amhroslaqae  oomse  diriniun  vertiee  odorem 
Spiravere;  pedes  vestis  defliudt  ad  imos, 
Xt  vera  inoeesu  patuit  dea. ^YiBo.  JEn.  L  406L 

Thns  having  said,  she  tnm'd  and  made  appear 
Her  neck  refulgent,  and  dishevel'd  hair; 
Which,  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reach'd  the  groond, 
And  widely  qiieed  ambrosial  scents  around : 
In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown, 

of  love  Is  known. 


And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen 


Dbtoo. 


Homer's  persons  are  most  of  them  godlike  and 
terrible ;  Virgil  has  scarce  admitted  any  into  hia 
poem  who  are  not  beautiful,  and  has  taken  partic- 
ular care  to  make  his  hero  so. 


-Lumenque  Juventas 


Puzponum,  et  l«tos  oeulis  affiarat  bonores. 

ViB0.iBD.L6M. 

And  gave  his  roUiim;  eves  a  sparkling  grace, 

And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigor  cm  his  laee.— DaTimr. 

In  a  word.  Homer  fills  his  readers  with  sublim* 
ideas,  and  I  believe  has  raised  the  imagination  of 
all  the  eood  poets  that  have  come  after  him.  I 
shall  on^  instance  Horace,  who  immediately  takee 
fire  at  the  first  hint  of  any  passage  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  and  always  rises  above  nimself  when  he 
lias  Homer  in  his  view;  Virgil  has  drawn  to* 
eether  into  his  ^neid,  all  U^  pleasing  scenee 
his  subject  is  capable  of  admitting,  ana,  in  his 
Georeics,  has  given  us  a  collection  of  the  meet 
delightful  landscapes  that  can  be  made  out  of 
fields  and  woods,  nerds  of  cattle,  and  swarma  of 
bees. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  has  shown  us  how 
the  imagination  may  be  affected  by  what  is  strange. 
He  describes  a  miracle  in  every  story,  and  alwaya ' 
gives  us  the  sight  of  some  new  creature  at  the  end 
of  it  His  art  consists  chiefly  in  well-timing  his^ 
description,  before  the  first  shape  is  quite  worn 
off,  and  the  new  one  perfectly  finished ;  so  that 
he  everywhere  entertains  us  with  something  we 
never  saw  before,  and  shows  us  monster  after  mon- 
ster to  the  end  of  the  Metamorphoses. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  roaster 
in  all  these  arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  I 
think  Milton  may  pass  for  one ;  and  if  his  Paradise 
Lost  falls  short  of  the  iEneid  or  Iliad  in  this  re- 
spect, it  procei*ds  rather  from  the  fault  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  defect 
of  genius  in  the  author.  So  divine  a  poem  in  En- 
glish is  like  a  stately  palace  built  of  brick,  where 
one  may  see  architecture  in  as  great  a  perfection 
as  one  of  marble,  though  the  materials  are  of  a 
coarser  nature.  But  to  consider  it  only  as  it  re- 
gards our  present  subject ;  what  can  be  conceived 
greater  than  the  battle  of  angels,  the  majesty  of 
Messiah,  the  stature  and  behavior  of  Satan  and  hit 
peers  ?  What  more  beautiful  than  Pandxcmonium, 
Paradise,  Heaven,  Angels,  Adam, and  Eve?  What 
more  strange  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
several  metamorphoses  of  the  fallen  angels,  and 
the  surprising  aaventures  their  leader  meets  with 
in  his  search  after  Paradise?  No  other  subject 
f  could  have  furnished  a  poet  with  scenes  so  proper 
:to  strike  the  imagination,  as  no  other  poet  could 
have  painted  those  scenes  in  more  strong  and  lively 
colors.— O. 
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Why  uiythhiff  that  to  nnplesMnt  to  behold  ptoMM  the 
■SlnatioD  when  well  described.    Why  the  imagination 


Jeaees  the  Im- 
pe- 


nneasinefls  in  the  fetr  or  grief  which  we  leeeiva 
from  any  other  occasion  ? 

If  we  confuder,  therefore,  the  natare  of  this  pkft* 
Bure,  we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  arise  so  properly 
from  the  description  of  what  is  terrible,  as  from  tM 
reflection  we  make  on  ourseWee  at  the  time  of  read- 
ing it.  When  we  look  on  such  hideous  objects,  we 
are  not  a  little  pleased  to  think  we  are  in  no  dan- 


eeive*  a  more  exquisite  pleaaure  from  the  dwcriptiMa  of  ^  them.*   We  consider  them,  at  the  same  tima^ 

what  i»  great,  new,  or  beautiful.    The  plearare  still  heightr    e''*  ***  ^"^  "  i  „._i^„  .  .^  fU-f  .♦k^  n^^M  fi^»l^ 

md  if  iKS  U  dei^Tlbed  ralMM  pai«ion  in  the  mind.  W«ft.  as  dreadful  and  harmless  ;  so  that,  the  more  fnriit- 
rrwabie  pejwion*  pleadng  when  rained  by  apt  deecriptiftna.  ful  appearance  they  make,  the  greater  is  the  pleai- 
*^  " .  Trief  are  ptcaidng  to  the  mind  when  excited  |  j^u^  ^q  receive  from  the  sense  of  our  own  safeCj. 

'^  ^  — '*-  the  same  curiosity  and  satisfaction  that  wi 


rith 
survey  a  dead  monster. 


-Inlbrme  eadave 


why  terror  and  gni 
bydaecription.  A 
and  fiction  have 
an  idlowed  them. 

—— Ferat  ct  rubos  aspor  amonum. — Yna.  Ed.  itt.  89. 
The  ragged  thorn  shall  bear  the  fragrant  roae. 

Thv  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views  of  the 
imagination  are  of  a  wider  and  more  universal 
nature  than  those  it  has  when  joined  with  si^ht  ; 
for  not  only  what  is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful, 
but  anything  that  is  disagreeable  when  looked  upon 
pleases  us  in  an  apt  de!<cription.  Here,  therefore, 
we  must  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  pleasure, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  the  action  of  tlie  mind.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  wc  are  delighted  witk 
whicli  compares  the  ideas  tliat  arise  from  words  !  the  reflecting  upon  dangers  that  are  pest,  or  in 


Protrahitur :  nequeunt  expleri  oorda  tnendo 
Tkrribilee  oruloa,  rultum,  Tilloeaque  eetia 
Peotori  eemiferi,  aique  extinctoe  aaocibua  ignca. 

Vbo.  Jul.  vSU.  964 


-They  drag  hhn  from  his  den. 


The  wond'ring  neighborhood,  with  glad  surprlea^ 

Behold  hi«  nhagged  breaat,  his  giant  sise. 

Ills  mouth  that  flames  no  more,  and  his  extinguished  eysa 


with  the  ideas  that  arise  from  the  objects  them 
selves;  and  why  this  operation  of  the  mind  is  at- 
tended with  8<)  inuch  pleasure,  we  have  bi>fore  con- 
■idered.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  description 
of  a  dunghill  is  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  if  the 
image  be  represented  to  our  minds  by  suitable  ex- 
pressions ;  though,  perhaps,  this  may  be  more  ' 
properly  called  the  pleasure  of  the  understanding. 


than  of  the  fancy,  because  we  are  not  so  muchde-  \tween  ourselves  and  the  person  who  suffers.  Such 
lighted  with  the  image  that  is  contained  in  the    representations  teach  us  to  set  a  just  value  upon 


description,  as  with  the  aptness  of  the  description 
to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little,  common, 
or  deftirnied,  be  acceptable  to  the  imagination,  the 
description  of  what  is  great,  surprising,  or  beauti 


looking  on  a  precipice  at  a  distance,  which  would 
fill  us  witli  a  different  kind  of  horror  if  we  aaw  it 
hanging  over  our  heads. 

In  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  torments, 
wounds,  deaths,  and  the  like  dismal  accidents,  our 
pleasure  does  not  flow  so  properly  from  the  grief 
which  such  melancholy  descriptions  give  us,  ai 
from  the  secret  comparison  which  we  make  be- 


our  own  condition,  and  make  us  prize  our  ^jbod 
fortune,  which  exempts  us  from  the  like  calamities. 
This  is,  however,  such  a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we 
are  not  capable  of  receiving,  when  we  see  a  person 
actually  lying  under  the  tortures  that  we  meet 


fill,  is  much  more  so  ;  because  here  we  are  not  Lwith  in  a  description  ;  because,  in  tliis  case,  the 
only  delighted  with  comparing  the  representation  [.object  presses  too  close  upon  our  senses,  and  bcazB 
with  i\w  ori^riiial.  but  are  highly  pleased  with  tlic  so  iiard  upon  us,  that  it  does  not  give  us  time  or 
original  itsi'Tt*.  Most  readers,  i  believe,  are  more  I  leisure  to  reflect  on  ourselves.  Our  thoughts  are 
charmed  with  Milton's  description  of  paradi<«e,  i  ko  intent  u|>on  the  miseries  of  the  sufferer,  that 
than  of  hell  ;  they  are  both,  perhaps,  equally  per-  ' 
feet  in  their  kind  ;  but  in  the  one,  the  brimstone  . 
ukI  sulphur  are  not  ho  refreshing  to  the  iiuogina-  I 
lion,  as  tlie  Ix-ds  of  flowers  and  the  wilderness  of 
■weets  rn  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  recom- 
mends a  dencription  more  than  all  the  rest ;  and 
that  is,  if  it  represents  to  us  such  objects  as  are  apt 
to  raise  a  secret  ferment  in  the  mindof  the  reader, 
and  to  work  with  violence  upon  his  passions.  For, 


e 

cannot  turn  them  upon  our  own  happinesa. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the  misfor* 
tunes  wr  read  in  history  or  ])oetry,  either  as  past 
or  as  fictitious;  so  that  the  reflection  upon  our- 
selves rises  in  us  insensibly,  and  overbears  tlie 
sorrow  we  conceive  for  the  sufferings  of  the  af- 
flicted. 

But  because  the  mind  of  man  requires  Mine> 
thing  more  perfect  in  matter  than  wliat  it  finda 
there,  and  can  never  meet  with  any  sight  in  natuit 


inthiscasi',wenreatonce  warned  and  enlightened,    which  suflUciently  answers  its  highest  ideu  of 


so  that  the  pleasure  l>ecoines  more  universal,  and 
is  several wa^s  qualified  to  entertain  us.  Thus  in 
painting,  it  is  fueosaiit  to  look  on  the  picture  of 
any  face  where  the  resemblance  is  hit ;  but  the 
pleasure  increases  if  it  l>o  the  picture  of  a  face  that 
IS  beautiful,  and  is  still  greater,  if  the  beauty  be 
softened  iiith  an  air  of  inelancholyor  sorrow.  The 
two  leading  passions  which  the  more  serious  parts 
of  poetry  endeavor  to  stir  up  in  us  are  terror  and 
pity.  And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would  wonder 
now  it  conies  to  pa<)s  that  such  passions  as  are 
very  unpleasant  at  all  other  times,  are  very  agree- 
able when  excited  by  proper  descriptions.  It  is  not 
strange  that  we  should  take  delight  in  such  pas- 
sages as  are  apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  admiration, 
love,  or  the  like  emotions,  i«r'us,  because  they  ne- 
Ter  rise  in  the  mind  without  an  inward  pleasure 
which  attends  them.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  we  should  take  delight  in  being  terrified  or 
dejected  by  a  description,  when  wc  mid  so  much 


pleasantness;  or,  in  other  words,  because  the 
imagination  can  fancy  to  itself  things  more  giestg 
Strang,  or  beautiful,  than  the  eyo  ever  saw,  and 
is  still  sensible  of  some  defect  in  what  it  hsi 
seen  ;  on  this  account,  it  is  the  part  of  a  poel 
to  humor  the  imagination  in  our  own  notions,  hy 
mending  and  perfecting  nature  where  he  describes 
a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater  beauties  than 
are  put'  together  in  nature,  where  he  describes  a 
fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slow  ad- 
vances which  she  makes  from  one  eeason  to  an 
otlier  or  to  observe  her  conduct  in  the  sncoessive 
production  of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may  draw 
into  his  description  all  the  beauties  of  the  ipring 
and  autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year  contribute 
something  to  render  it  the  more  ageei>able.    His 

*  Suave  mari  magno  turbantiboa  •qwwft  vanlta^  Hcl 
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Tose-trees,  woodbines,  and  jessamines,  may  flower 
tosether,  and  his  beds  be  covered  at  the  same  time 
with  lilies,  violets,  and  amaranths.  His  soil  is 
not  restrained  to  any  particular  set  of  plants,  but 
is  proper  either  for  oaks  or  myrdes,  and  adapts 
itself  to  the  products  of  every  climate.  Oranges 
may  gprow  wild  in  it ;  myrrh  may  be  met  with  in 
every  hedge ;  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a 
grove  of  spices,  he  can  quicklv  command  sun 
enough  to  raise  it.  If  all  this  will  not  furnish  out 
an  agreeable  scene,  he  can  make  several  new  spe- 
cies of  flowers,  with  richer  scents  and  higher  col- 
ors than  any  that  sprow  in  the  gardens  of  nature. 
His  concerts  of  birds  may  be  as  full  and  harmoni- 
ous, and  his  woods  as  thick  and  gloomy  as  he 
pleases.  He  is  at  no  more  expense  m  a  lon^  vista 
than  a  short  one,  and  can  as  easily  throw  his  cas- 
cades from  a  precipice  of  naif  a  mile  high,  as  from 
one  of  twenty  yards.  He  has  his  choice  of  the 
winds,  and  can  turn  the  course  of  his  rivers  in  all 
the  variety  of  meanders  that  are  most  delightful 
to  the  reader's  imagination.  In  a  word,  he  has  the 
modeling  of  Nature  in  his  own  hands,  and  may 

five  her  what  charms  he  pleases,  provided  he 
oes  not  reform  her  too  much,  and  run  into  ab- 
surdities by  endeavoring  to  excel. — 0. 
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mentis  gzatlssimnt  error. 

UoR.  2  Ep.  iL  140. 

The  iweet  delusion  of  a  raptor'd  mind, 

TacRB  is  a  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  poet 
quite  luses  sight  of  nature,  and  entertains  his 
reader's  imagination  with  the  characters  and  ac- 
tions of  8ucn  persons  as  have  many  of  them  no 
existence  but  what  be  bestows  on  thera.  Such 
are  fairies,  witches,  magicians,  demons,  and  de- 
puted spirits.  This  Mr.  Dryden  calls  "  the  fairv 
way  of  writing,*'  which  is  indeed  more  difficult 
than  any  other  that  depends  ou  the  poet's  fancy, 
because  he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it,  and 
muHt  work  altogether  out  of  his  own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required 
for  this  sort  of  writing ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
a  poet  to  succeed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  particu- 
lar cast  of  fancy,  and  an  imagination,  naturally 
fruitful  and  superstitious.  Beside  this,  he  ought 
to  be  very  well  versfni  in  legends  and  fables, 
antiqaatca  romances,  and  the  traditions  of  nurses 
and  old  women,  that  he  may  fall  in  with  our  natu- 
ral prejudices,  and  humor  those  notions  which  we 
hare  imbibed  in  our  infancy.  For  otheru'i.se  he 
will  be  apt  to  make  his  fairies  talk  like  people  of 
his  own  species,  and  not  like  other  sets  of  beings, 
who  converse  with  differei^  objects,  and  think  in 
a  diflkrent  manner  from  that  of  mankind. 

Bvhis  doilncti  caYcant,  ue  judico.  fiiuni, 
lie  Telut  inati  trivlis,  ac  penc  furcn>ei>. 
Ant  nlmiom  teneris  Juvenentar  vcrsious- 


IIOK.  Ar».  Foot  T.  244. 

Lrt  not  the  wood4)om  satyr  fondly  sport 

With  amorous  verses,  as  if  bred  at  court^FftAXCis. 

I  do  DOt  aay,  with  Mr.  Days,  in  the  Rehearsal,  that 
^irilt  must  cot  be  confined  to  speak  sense :  but  it 


is  certain  their  sense  ought  to  be  a  little  discolored 
that  it  may  seem  particular,  and  proper  to  the  per- 
son and  condition  of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind  of  hor» 
ror  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  amuse  his  ima- 
gination with  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  the 
persons  who  are  represented  in  them.  They  bring 
up  into  our  memonr  the  stories  we  have  heard  in 
our  childhood,  ana  favor  those  secret  terrors  and 
apprehensions  to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  natu- 
rally subject.  We  are  pleased  with  surveying  tlie 
different  habits  and  behaviors  of  foreifim  coun- 
tries :  how  much  more  must  we  be  deli^ted^and 
surprised  when  we  are  led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
creation,  and  see  the  persons  and  manners  of 
another  species  I  Men  of  cold  fancies,  and  philo- 
sophical dispositions,  object  to  this  kind  ofpoetrr, 
that  it  has  not  probability  enough  to  afiect  the 
imagination.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  we  are  sure,  in  general,  there  are  many  intel- 
lectual beings  in  the  world  beside  ourselves,  and 
several  species  of  spirits,  who  are  subject  to  differ- 
ent laws  and  economies  from  those  of  mankind  : 
when  we  see,  therefore,  any  of  these  represented 
naturally,  we  caimot  look  upon, the  representation 
as  altogether  impossible,  nay, 'many  are  prepos- 
sessed with  such  false  opinions,  as  dispose  tnem 
to  believe  these  particular  delusions ;  at  least  "We 
have  all  heard  so  many  pleasing  relations  in  faror 
of  them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  seeius  through 
the  falsehood,  and  willingly  give  ourselves  up  to 
so  agreeable  an  imposture. 

The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetiy 
among  them  ;  for,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  it  owes  its  original  to  the  darkness  and 
superstition  of  later  ages,  when  pious  frauds  were 
made  use  of  to  amuse  mankind,  and  frighten  them 
into  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked 
upon  nature  with  more  reverence  and  horror,  be- 
fore the  world  was  enlightened  by  learning  and 
philosophy ;  and  loved  to  astonish  themselvea 
with  the  apprehensions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies, 
charms,  and  enchantments.  There  was  not  a  vil- 
lage in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it;  the 
churchyards  were  all  haunted  ;  every  large  com- 
mon had  a  circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it;  and 
there  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be  met  with  who 
had  not  seen  a  spirit. 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind  our  English  are 
much  the  best,  by  what  1  have  yet  seen  ;  whether 
it  be  that  we  abound  with  more  stories  of  this  na- 
ture, or  that  the  genius  of  our  country  is  fitter 
fur  this  sort  of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  natu- 
rally fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed,  by  that 
gloominess  and  niclancnoly  of  temper,  which  is  so 
frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wnd  notions  and 
visions,  to  which  others  are  not  so  liable. 

Among  the  English,  Shakspeare  has  incom* 
parably  excelled  all  others.  That  noble  cxtrava- 
glance  of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so  great  perfec- 
tion, thoroughly  qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak, 
superstitious  part  of  his  reader's  imagination ; 
and  made  him  capable  of  succeeding,  where  he 
had  nothing  to  support  him  beside  the  strcn^i  of 
his  own  genius.  1  here  is  something  so  wild,  and 
yet  so  solemn,  in  the  speeches  of  his  ghosts, 
fairies,  witches,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them  natural, 
though  we  have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of 
them,  and  must  confess,  if  there  are  such  beines 
in  the  world,  it  looks  highly  probable  they  should 
talk  and  act  as  he  has  represented  them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  beings,  that 
we  sometimes  meet  amone  the  poets,  when  the 
author  represents  any  pa.«sion,  nppi^tite,  virtue,  or 
vice,  under  a  visible  shape,  and  makes  it  a  person 
or  an  actor  in  his  poem.    Of  this  nature  are  the 
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dcicriutions  of  Hunger  and  Envy  in  Ovid,  of  I  to  our  rt>aRon»  in  the  treatises  of  raetalt,  inirenla. 
Fame  III  Virgil,  and  of  Sin  and  Dcaih  in  Milton.  !  pliintH,  and  nietoon.  But  when  we  survey  tht 
We  find  a  ^Iiole  creation  of  the  like  shadowy  whole  earth  at  once,  and  the  several  planeu  that 
persons  iu  SpcnsiT,  who  had  an  admirable  talent  ;  lie  within  its  neighborhood,  we  are  clled  with  a 
in  representations  of  this  kind.  I  have  discourwtl  phasing  astonirthment,  to  sec  so  nianj  worlds, 
of  these  emblematical  persons  in  former  papiTH,  iiangin^  one  above  another,  and  sliding  round 
and  shall  therefore  only  mention  them  m  this  ;  their  axles  in  such  an  amazing  pomp  and  sol- 

5 lace.  Thus  wc  see  how  many  ways  poetry  ad-  ;  rninily.  If,  after  this,  we  con teiiipfate  those  wild* 
resses  itself  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has  not  '  fields  of  etlier.  that  reach  in  height  as  far  as  from 
only  the  whole  circle  of  nature  for  its  province,  Saturn  to  tlie  fixed  stars,  and  run  abroad  almost 
but  makcM  new  worlds  of  its  own.  sIiowh  us  {k-t-  to  an  infinitude,  our  imagination  finds  iUi  capacity 
tons  who  are  not  to  be  found  in  In-ing,  and  repre-  filled  with  »o  immense  a  prosju-ct,  and  puts  itself 
•euts  even  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  with  the  bi>v-  !  u|H>n  the  Ktretch  to  comprehend  it.  But  if  we  yet 
end  virtues  and  vices,  in  a  sensible  shape  and  rise  higher,  and  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so 
character.  many  vast  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of  them 

I  shall,  in  niv  two  fi>llowing  papers,  consider,  attended  with  a  different  ^et  of  planets,  and  still 
in  general,  how'other  kinds  of  writing  are  quali-  ;  discover  new  fimiaments  and  new  lights  that  an 
ficato  please  the  imagination  ;  with  which  1  iu-  |  sunk  further  into  those  unfathomle^s  depths  of 
tend  to  conclude  this  essay.— O.  ether,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  strongest  of  our 

ti'k'scopes,  we  are  loKt  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  suna 
and  woildrt,  and  confounded  with  the  immensi^ 
and  magnificence  of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy,  than  to 
enlarge  itself  by  decrees,  in  its  coutcraplation  of 
the  various  proportions  which  its  sevenU  objects 
bM>ar  to  each  other,  when  it  compares  the  bodV  of 
man  t4>  the  bulk  of  the  whole  earth,  the  earth  to 
the  circle  it  describes  round  the  sun.  that  circle  to 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole  creation,  the 
whole  creation  itself  to  the  infinite  space  that  is 
everywhere  di£fu8i>d  about  it;  or  wlien  the  ima- 
gi tuition  works  downward,  and  considers  the  bulk 
of  a  human  body  in  respi-ct  of  an  animal  a  huD- 
dr«>d  tinier  less  *than  a  mite,  the  particular  limbf 
of  such  an  animal,  the  different  springs  that 
actuaU.'  the  limbs,  the  spirits  which  set  the  springs 
a-going,  and  the  pn»portionable  minuteness  of 
these  )<everal  parts,  before  they  have  arrived  ai 
their  full  growth  and  perfection  ;  but  if,  after  all 
this,  we  take  the  least  part  of  these  animal  spi 
rits,  and  consider  its  capacity  of  being  wrought 
into  a  world  that  shall  contain  within  those  narrow 
diineiisionH  a  heaven  and  earth,  stars  and  planets, 
and  every  different  species  of  living  creatures,  in 
the  same  analogy  and  proportit)n  they  bear  to  each 
other  in  our  own  universe  ;  such  a  speculation,  by 
reason  of  its  nicety,  ap]>ears  ridiculous  to  thoM 
who  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  that  way, 
tliough  at  the  same  time  it  is  founded  on  no  lest 
than  the  evidence  of  a  demonstration.  Nay,  we 
may  yet  carry  it  further,  and  discover  in  tht 
smallebt particle  of  tliis  little  world,  a  new,  idmk* 
hausted  tund  of  matter,  capable  of  being  spun  oul 
into  another  universe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  atibject,  becaoM 
I  think  it  may  show  us  the  proper  limits,  as  wdl 
as  the  defectiveness  of  our  imagination  ;  how  it  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  space*  and 
iiiiiiie<liately  stopped  in  its  operation,  when  it  en- 
deavors to  take  in  anything  tliat  is  very  grvat  or 
very  little.  Let  a  man  try  to  conceive  the  diflidr- 
cnt  bulk  of  an  animal  which  is  twenty,  from  an- 
other which  is  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite. or 
to  compare  in  his  thoughts  a  length  of  a  tliousaad 
diameters  of  the  earth  with  that  of  a  million;  and 
he  will  ouickly  find  that  he  has  no  different  mea- 
sures in  nis  mind,  adjusted  to  such  cztraordinvy 
degrees  of  grandeur  or  minuteness.  The  uodtf* 
standing,  indeed,  opens  an  infinite  space  on  eveiy 
side  of  us  ;  but  the  imagination,  after  a  few  faint 
efforts,  is  immediately  at  a  stand,  and  finds  her- 
self swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  the  void 
that  surrounds  it :  our  reason  can  pursue  a  pi^ 
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And  raiM  mcu's  paailaiiii  to  what  hei};bt  tlu'y  will. 

KmicuxMoy. 

Aathe  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  borrow  their 
several  materials  from  outward  obji>cts,  and  join 
them  together  at  their  own  pleaKure,  there  arc- 
others  w'ho  are  obliged  to  foUow  nature  more 
closely,  and  to  take  entire  scenes  out  of  her.  Such 
are  historians,  natural  philosophors,  travelers, 
eeographers,  and  in  a  word,  all  who  describe  visi- 
ble objects  of  a  real  existence. 

It  iH  the  most  agn>eable  talent  of  a  hi<<torian  to 
be  able  to  draw  up  his  armies  and  fight  his  battles 
in  proper  expritssions,  to  set  l>ef<ire  «»ur  eyes  the 
divisions,  canals,  and  jealousies  of  great  men,  U* 
lead  us  step  bv  step  into  the  several  actions  and 
events  of  his  liistory.  We  love  to  see  the  subj^iict 
unfolding  its<'lf  by  just  degrii^s,  and  breaking 
upon  us  ins4'nsibly,  that  so  we  may  l>e  kept  iu  a 
pleasing  suspenw;,  and  have  time  given  us  to 
raise  our  expectations,  and  to  side  with  one  of  the 
parties  concernetl  in  the  relation.  I  confess  this 
shows  more  the  art  than  the  veracity  of  the  histo- 
rian ;  but  I  am  only  to  speak  of  him  as  he  is 
qualified  to  please  the  imagination,  and  in  this 
respect  Livy  lias,  perhaps,  excelled  all  who  ever 
went  before  him  or  have  written  since  his  time. 
He  deftcril»es  everything  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
that  his  whole  history  is  an  admirable  picture, 
and  touches  on  such  proper  circumstances  in  every 
story,  that  his  n>ader  becomes  a  kind  of  Spectator, 
and  reels  in  himself  all  tlie  variety  of  passions 
which  are  correspondent  to  the  several  parts  of 
the  relation. 

But  among  this  set  of  writers  there  are  none 
who  more  gratify  and  enlargi?  the  imagination 
than  the  authors  of  the  new  philosophy,  whether 
we  consider  their  theories  of  the  eartii  or  heavens, 
the  discoveries  they  have  made  by  glasses,  or  any 
other  of  their  contemplations  on  nature.  Wo  are 
not  a  little  pleased  to  find  ever}'  green  leaf  swarm 
with  millions  of  animals,  that  at  tlieir  largest 
growth  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  There  is 
something  Visry  engaging  to  the  fancy,  as  well  as 
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Uekof  matter  through  an  iDfinite  Tariety  of  dWi- 
aiona ;  but  the  faocy  Boon  loses  sight  of  it,  and 
leela  in  itself  a  kind  of  chaAm,  that  wants  to  be 
filled  with  matter  of  a  more  sensible  bulk.  We 
can  neither  widen  nor  contract  the  faculty  to  the 
dimensions  of  either  extreme.  The  object  is  too 
big  for  our  capacity  when  we  would  comprehend 
Uie  circumference  of  a  world  ;  and  dwiucQes  into 
nothing  when  we  endeavor  after  the  idea  of  an 
atom. 

It  is  possible  this  defect  of  imagination  may 
not  be  in  the  soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts  in  conjanc- 
tion  with  the  body.  Perhaps  Uiere  may  not  be 
room  in  the  brain  for  such  a  yarietj  of  impres- 
sions, or  the  animal  spirits  may  bo  incapid>le  of 
figuring  them  in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary 
to  excite  so  very  large  or  yery  minute  ide-as. 
However  it  be,  we  may  well  suppose  that  beings 
of  a  higher  nature  very  much  excel  us  in  this  re- 
spect, as  it  is  probable  the  soul  of  man  will  be  in- 
finitely more  perfect  hereafter  in  this  faculty,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  rest ;  insomuch  that,  perhaps, 
the  imagination  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  understanding,  and  to  form  in  itself  distinct 
ideas  of  all  the  (ufferent  modes  and  quantities  of 
■pace. — 0. 
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Be  MNi^t  f^esh  foontalns  in  a  foreign  soil : 
Ihepleasore  lessra'd  the  attending  tolL — Amnsoir. 

Tmx  pleasures  of  the  imagination  arc  not  wholly 
foofined  to  such  particular  authors  as  are  conver- 
nnt  in  material  objects,  but  are  often  to  be  met 
with  among  the  polite  maHters  of  morality,  criti- 
cism, and  other  speculations  abstracted  from  mat- 
ter, who,  thoutfh  they  do  not  directly  treat  of  the 
yiaible  parta  of  nature,  often  draw  from  them  their 
similitudes,  metapliors,  and  allegories.  By  these 
allusions,  a  truth  in  the  understanding  is,  as  it 
were,  reflected  by  the  imagination ;  we  are  able  to 
me  something  like  oolk  and  shape  in  a  notion, 
and  to  discover  a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced  out 
opon  matter.  And  here  the  mind  receives  a  great 
deal  of  satifffactioo,  and  has  two  of  its  faculties 
gratified  at  the  same  time,  while  the  fancy  is  busy 
in  copying  after  the  understanding,  and  transcrib- 
ing ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world  into  the 
material. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  the 
dioioe  of  pleasing  allusions  which  are  generally 
to  be  taken  from  the  great  or  beautiful  works  of 
art  or  nature  ;  for,  though  whatever  is  new  or 
sneommon  is  apt  to  delight  the  imac^ination,  the 
chief  design  of  an  allusion  bi>in?  to  illustrate  and 
csKplain  tlie  passages  of  an  author,  it  should  be 
always  borrowed  from  what  iff  more  known  and 
common,  than  the  passagi^  which  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Allegories,  when  well  chosen,  are  like  so  many 
tncka  of  light  in  a  diBCourse.  that  make  everything 
tboat  them  dear  and  beautiful  A  noble  metaphor. 


when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  casta  a  kind  of 
glory  rouna  it,  and  darts  a  luster  through  a  whole 
sentence.  These  difiereni  kinds  of  aflusion  art 
but  so  many  different  manners  of  similitude  ;  and 
that  they  may  please  the  imagination,  the  likeoeM 
ought  to  be  very  exact  or  very  agreeable,  a^  we  lovo 
to  see  a  picture  where  the  resemblance  is  just,  or 
the  posture  and  air  graceful.  But  we  often  find 
eminent  writers  verr  faulty  in  this  respect :  great 
scholars  are  apt  to  fetch  their  comparisons  and  al« 
lusions  from  tne  sciences  in  which  they  are  moat 
conversant,  so  that  a  man  may  see  the  compass  of 
their  learning  in  a  treatise  on  the  most  indiflerent 
subject.  I  have  read  a  discourse  upon  love,  which 
none  but  a  profound  chemist  could  understand, 
and  have  heard  many  a  sermon  that  should  only 
have  been  preached  before  a  congregation  of  Car- 
tesians. On  the  contrary,  your  men  of  business 
usually  have  recourse  to  sacn  instances  as  are  too 
mean  and  familiar.  They  are  for  drawing  the 
reader  into  a  game  of  chess  or  tennis,  or  for  lead* 
ing  him  fh>m  shop  to  shop,  in  the  cant  of  partic- 
ular trades  and  employments.  It  is  certain  there 
may  be  found  an  infinite  variety  of  very  agreeaUo 
allusions  in  both  these  kinds  ;  nut  for  the  general* 
ity,  the  most  entertaining  ones  lie  in  the  works  of 
nature,  which  are  obvious  to  all  capacities,  and 
more  delightful  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  arts 
and  sciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imagination 
that  gives  an  embellishment  to  good  sense,  and 
makes  one  man's  compositions  more  agreeable  than 
another's.  It  sets  off  all  writings  in  general,  but 
is  the  very  life  and  highest  perfection  of  poetry. 
Where  it  shines  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  has  pre- 
served several  ^K>ems  for  many  ages,  that  have 
nothing  else  to  recommend  them ;  and  where  all 
the  other  beauties  are  present,  the  work  appears 
dry  and  insipid  if  this  single  one  be  wanting.  It 
has  something  in  it  like  creation.  It  bestows  a 
kind  of  existence,  and  draws  up  to  the  reader's 
view  several  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and  gives  a 
greater  variety  to  God's  works.  In  a  word,  it  is 
able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  most  illustrious 
scenes  in  the  universe,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with  more 
glorious  shows  and  apparitions  than  can  be  foond 
m  any  part  of  it. 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several  originals  of 
those  pleasures  that  gratify  the  fancy  ;  and  here, 
perhaps,  it  would  not  oe  Yery  difficult  to  cast  un- 
der tneir  proper  heads  those  contrary  objects 
which  are  apt  to  fill  it  with  distaste  and  terror ; 
for  the  imagination  is  as  liable  to  pain  as  plea- 
sure. When  the  brain  is  hurt  by  any  accident,  or 
the  mind  disordered  by  dreams  or  sickness,  the 
fancy  is  overrun  with  wild  dismal  ideas,  and  ter- 
rified with  a  thousand  hideous  monsters  of  its  owa 
framing. 

Kumenidom  relnti  demons  ridet  agmina  Pentheoi^ 
£t  solem  geminum,  et  duplioee  se  ostendero  Thebas : 
Aut  Agnmemnonlus  seenla  agitatus  Orestes, 
Armatam  fadbtumatremet  serpentibus  atris 
Cum  fugit,  oltrioesquesedent  in  limine  Dins. 

V»o..£n.lv.4flS. 

Uke  Pentheas,  when  dliitracted  with  hi*  fear, 

Ue  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Tbobvs.  appear; 

Or  mad  Orestes,  when  hi»  mother's  ghost 

Full  in  hb  fibre  infernal  torches  tost, 

And  i<hook  her  snaky  locks :  he  shuns  the  sight. 

Files  o'er  the  stage,  sarpris'd  witli  morlal  fHght; 

The  Furies  guara  the  door,  and  intercept  hiit  flight. 


There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  so  mortifying 
that  of  a  distracted  person,  when  his  imagination 
i.«  troubled,  and  his  whole  soul  disordered  and 
confused.  Babylon  in  ruins  is  not  so  melan- 
choly a  spectacle.    But  to  quit  so  disagreeable  a 
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■abject,  I  shall  onlj  consider,  bj*  waj  of  eonchi- 
•ioD,  what  an  innnite  adrantage  this  faculty 
gives  an  Almighty  Being  over  the  soul  of  man, 
and  how  great  a  measure  of  happiness  or  misery 
we  are  capable  of  receiving  from  the  imagination 

only. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  that  one 
man  has  over  the  fancy  of  another,  and  with  what 
ease  he  conveys  into  it  a  variety  of  imagery,  how 
great  a  power  then  may  we  suppose  lodged  in  him 
who  knows  all  the  ways  of  affecting  the  imagina- 
tion, who  can  infuse  what  ideas  he  pleases,  and 
fill  those  ideas  with  ti>rror  and  delight  to  what 
degree  he  thinks  fit  I  He  can  excite  images  in  the 
mind  without  the  help  of  words,  and  make 
scenes  rise  up  before  us,  and  seem  present  to  the 
eye,  without  the  assistance  of  bodies,  or  exterior 
objects.  He  can  transport  the  imagination  with 
■och    beautiful  and   gloriouH  visions  as  cannot 

Kssibly  ent^T  into  our  present  conceptions,  or 
unt  it  with  such  ghostly  snoctcrs  and  appari- 
tions as  would  make  us  hope  tur  annihilation,  and 
think  existence  no  Ix'tler  than  a  cur»e.  In  short. 
he  can  so  exquisitely  ravinh  or  torture  the  soul 
through  this  single  faculty,  as  might  suffice  tu 
make  up  the  whole  heaven  or  hell  of  any  finite 
being. 

[This  essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, having  oeen  published  in  separate  papers,  I 
shall  conclude  it  with  a  table  of  the  principal 
contents  of  each  paper.*] 
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Hae  fcripri  non  otli  abundantia,  fed  amoriA  ei:g:a  te. 

TuLL.  Kpwt. 

I  liaTewrittmi  thin,  not  oat  of  the  abandanco  of  leisure,  but 
of  my  alTectkm  toward  you. 

I  DO  not  know  anything  which  gives  greater 
disturbance  to  conversation,  than  the  false  notion 
•ome  people  have  of  raillery.  It  ought,  certainly, 
to  be  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  society,  to 
gain  the  gi>od-will  of  those  with  wliom  you  con- 
verse ;  the  way  to  tliat  is,  to  show  you  are  well 
inclined  toward  them.  What  then  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  set  up  for  being  extremely  sharp 
and  bitini^,  as  the  tenn  is.  in  your  expressions  to 
your  familiars  ?  A  man  who  has  no  good  quality 
out  coura;,'o,  is  in  a  very  ill  way  toward  making 
an  agreeable  figure  in  the  world,  IxM^ause  that 
whicn  he  has  superior  to  other  people  cannot  be 
exerted  without  raising  himself  an  enemy.  Your 
^ntleman  of  a  satirical  vein  is  in  the  like  condi- 
tion. To  say  a  thing  which  peri)lexes  the  heart 
of  him  you  speak  to,  or  brings  blushes  into  his 
face,  is  a  degree  of  murder;  and  it  is,  I  think,  an 
unpardonable  offonsc  to  show  a  man  you  do  not 
care  whether  he  is  pleased  or  displeased.  But 
will  you  not  then  take  a  jest  ? — Yes :  but  pray  let 
it  be  a  jest.  It  is  no  jest  to  put  me,  who  am  so 
unhappy  as  to  have  an  utter  aversion  to  speaking 
to  more  than  one  man  at  a  time,  under  a  necessity 
to  explain  myself  in  much  company,  and  re- 
ducing me  to  shame  and  derision,  except  1  per- 
form what  my  infirmitj-  of  silence  disables  me 
to  do. 

Calisthenes  has  great  wit,  accompanied  with 
Uiat  quality  without  which  a  man  can  have  no 
wit  at  all — a  sound  judgment.  This  gentleman 
rallies  the  best  of  anjr  man  I  know  ;  for  he  forms 
his  ridicule  upon  a  circumstance  which  you  arc, 

•  llieM  eonteots  are  printed  all  together  In  the  original 
folio,  at  the  end  of  Na  421 ;  but  are  in  tbiM  edition  arranged  in 
thslr  proper  plafoa,  and  placed  at  the  beglnninga  of  the  eeTenJ 


in  your  heart,  not  unwilling  to  grasthim ;  to  wit, 
that  you  are  guilty  of  an  excess  in  aomething 
which  is  in  itself  laudable.  He  veiy  well  under* 
stands  what  you  would  be,  and  needs  not  fear  your 
anger  for  declaring  you  are  a  litde  too  much  that 
thing.  The  generous  will  bear  being^  reproached 
«is  lavish,  and  the  valiant  as  rash,  without  being 
provoked  to  resentment  against  their  monitor. 
What  has  been  said  to  be  a  mark  of  a  good  writer 
will  fall  in  with  the  character  of  a  go<xl  compan- 
ion. The  cood  writer  makes  his  reader  better 
pleased  with  himself,  and  the  agreeable  man 
makes  his  friends  enjoy  themselves,  rather  than 
him,  while  he  is  in  their  company.  Calisthenes 
does  this  with  inimitable  pleasantry.  He  whis- 
pered a  friend  the  other  day,  so  as  to  oe  overheard 
oy  a  young  ofiicer  who  jRive  symptoms  of  cocking 
upon  the  company,  "  That  gentleman  has  wm 
much  of  the  air  of  a  general  officer."  The  youta 
immediately  put  on  a  composed  behavior,  and 
beliaved  himself  suitably  to  the  conceptions  be 
bi'lieved  the  company  had  of  him.  It  is  to  be 
allowed  that  Calisthenes  will  malre  a  man  run 
into  impertinent  relations  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  express  the  satisfaction  he  has  in  his  own 
doar  self,  till  he  is  very  ridiculous  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  man  is  made  a  fool  by  his  own  coo- 
sent,  and  not  exposed  as  such  whether  he  will 
or  no.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  to  make  raillery 
agreeable,  a  man  must  either  not  know  he  is  ral- 
lied, or  think  never  the  worse  of  himself  if  he 
sees  he  is. 

Acetus  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius,  and  is  more 
(j^enerally  admired  than  Calisthenes,  but  not  with 
justice.  Acetus  has  no  regard  to  the  modesty  or 
weakness  of  the  person  he  rallies ;  but  if  his  qual- 
ity or  humility  irives  him  any  superiority  to  ths 
man  he  would  faU  upon,  he  has  no  mercy  m  mak- 
ing the  onset.  He  can  be  pleased  to  see  his  best 
friend  out  of  countenance,  while  the  laugh  is 
loud  ill  his  own  applause.  His  raillery  always 
puts  tlie  company  into  little  divisions  and  sepa* 
rate  interests,  while  that  of  Calisthenes  cements 
it,  and  makes  every  man  not  only  better  pleased 
with  himself,  but  afso  with  all  the  rest  in  the  cod- 
vcrsation. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
kindness  must  run  throufi'h  all  you  say;  and  yon 
must  ever  preserve  the  cnaracter  of  a  friend  to 
support  your  pretensions  to  be  free  with  a  v^*^ 
Acetus  ou^ht  to  be  banished  human  society,  be- 
caus4)  he  raises  his  mirth  upon  giving  pain  to  ths 
person  upon  whom  he  is  pleasant.  Nothing  but 
the  malevolence  which  is  too  general  toward 
those  who  excel  could  make  his  company  toler^ 
ated;  but  they  with  whom  he  converaea  an 
sure  to  see  some  man  saollked  wherever  he  is 
admitted  ;  and  all  the  credit  he  has  for  wit,  is 
owing  to  the  gratification  it  gives  to  other  mens' 
ill-nature. 

Minutius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  mas't 
love,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  exerted  against  his 
faults.  He  has  an  art  of  keeping  the  persoa 
he  rallies  in  countenance,  by  insinuating  that 
he  himself  is  guilty  of  the  same  imperreetioo. 
This  he  does  with  so  much  address,  diat  he 
seems  rather  to  bewail  himself,  than  fall  apoo 
his  friend. 

It  is  really  monstrous  to  soe  how  unaccountibly 
it  prevails  among  men  to  take  the  liberty  of  dis- 
pleasing each  other.  One  would  think  eomettmcf 
that  the  contention  is  who  shall  be  moat  distfreet- 
ble.  Allusions  to  past  follies,  hinta  which  levive 
what  a  man  has  a  mind  to  forgot  forever,  and  de* 
serves  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  should,  are 
commonly  brought  forth  even  in  eomnanjof  met 
of  distinction.    They  do  not  thmat  with  Ite  akiU 
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of  fenoere,  bnt  cat  up  with  the  barbarity  of 
butchers.  It  is,  methinRS,  bolow  the  character  of 
men  of  humanity  and  ^ood-manners  to  be  capable 
of  mirth  while  there  is  any  of  the  company-  in  j 
pain  and  disorder.  They  who  have  the  true  taste 
of  conversation,  enjoy  themselves  in  a  communi- 
cation of  each  other  s  excellencies,  and  not  in  a 
triumph  over  their  imperfections.  Fortius  would 
have  been  reckoned  a  wit  if  there  had  never  been 
A  fool  in  the  world  ;  he  wants  not  foils  to  be  a 
beauty,  but  has  that  natural  pleasure  in  observ- 
ing perfection  in  others,  that  his  own  faults 
are  overlooked,  out  of  gratitude,  by  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

After  these  several  characters  of  men  who  suc- 
ceed or  fail  in  raillery,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
flect a  little  further  what  one  takes  to  be  the  most 
•freeable  kind  of  it ;  and  that  to  me  appears  when 
the  satire  is  directed  against  vice,  with  an  air  of 
contempt  of  the  fault,  but  no  ill-will  to  the 
criminal.  Mr.  Congreve's  Doris  is  a  master- 
piece in  this  kind.  It  is  the  character  of  a 
woman  utterly  abandoned ;  but  her  impudence, 
by  the  finest  piece  pf  raillery,  is  made  only  gen- 
erosity : 

FMtiliar  thefrafinro  is  b«r  wmy, 

VThether  by  natare  taught 
I  AmU  not  undertake  to  raj. 

Or  by  experience  bought; 

But  who  overnight  obtain'd  her  graoe 

8be  can  next  day  diMnm, 
And  itare  upon  the  ctrange  man's  Am^ 

As  one  she  ne'er  had  known. 

* 
80  well  die  can  the  truth  disguise, 

Buch  artfVil  wonder  frame. 
The  loTer  or  distrusts  his  eyes, 

Or  thinks  twas  all  a  dream. 

Some  censure  this  as  lewd  or  low. 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind; 
Wat  to  Ibrget  what  we  bestow 

BeqMaks  a  noble  mind. 


6lt 

them;  and  Damon,  who  so  passionately  addretsf* 
you,  has  no  desijop  upon  you;  but  Strephon,  who 
seems  to  be  indifferent  to  you,  is  the  man  who  ib, 
as  the^r  have  settled  it,  to  have  you.  The  plot 
was  laid  over  a  bottle  of  wine ;  and  Strepoon, 
when  he  first  thought  of  you,  proposed  to  Damon 
to  be  his  rival.  The  manner  of  his  breaking  it  to 
him,  I  was  so  placed  at  a  tavern,  that  I  couid  not 
avoid  hearing.  '  Damon/  said  he,  with  a  deep 
si^,  'I  have  long  languished  for  that  mtnicUi 
ofbeauty,  Gloriana:  and  if  you  will  be  very  stead- 
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-Nuper  idoneus.— Hob.  3  Od.  zztL  1. 


Once  fit  myselt 

1  LOOK  upon  myself  as  a  kind  of  guardian  to 
the  fair,  and  am  always  watchful  to  observe  any- 
thing which  concerns  their  interest.  The  present 
paper  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  very 
nno  young  woman;  and  the  admonitions  I  give 
her  may  not  be  unuseful  to  the  rest  of  the  sex. 
Oloriana  shall  be  the  name  of  the  heroine  in  to- 
day's entertainment;  and  when  I  have  told  you 
that  she  is  rich,  witty,  young,  and  beautiful,  you 
wUl  believe  she  docs  not  want  admirers.  She 
has  had  since  she  came  to  town  about  twenty-five 
of  those  lovers  who  make  tlieir  addresses  by  way 
of  jointure  and  settlement:  the»e  come  and  go 
with  great  indifference  on  both  sides;  and  as 
beauteous  as  she  is,  a  line  in  a  di^ed  has  had  ex- 
ception enough  against  it,  to  outweigh  the  luster 
of  her  eyes,  the  readiness  of  her  understanding, 
and  the  merit  of  her  general  character.  But 
amone  the  crowd  of  such  cool  adorers,  she  has 
two  woo  are  very  assiduous  in  their  attendance. 
There  is  something  so  extraordinary  and  artful  in 
their  manner  of  application,  that  I  think  it  but 
common  justice  to  alarm  her  in  it.  I  have  done  it 
in  the  following  Utter : 

•'ICadax, 

**  I  have  for  some  time  taken  notice  of  two  gen- 
tlemen who  attend  you  in  all  public  places,  both 
of  whom  have  also  easy  access  to  you  at  your 
own  hoitse.    But  the  matter  is  adyusted  between 


fastly  my  rival,  I  shall  certainly  obtain  her.  Do 
not,  continued  he, '  be  offended  at  this  overture; 
for  I  go  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  Uie 
woman,  rather  tlian  any  vanity  that  x  should 
profit  by  an  opposition  of  your  pretensions  to 
those  of  your  humble  servant.  Oloriana  has  yerr 
ffood  sense,  a  quick  relish  of  the  satisfactions  of 
life,  and  will  not  giye  herself,  as  the  crowd  of 
women  do,  to  the  arms  of  a  roan  to  whom  she  is 
indifferent.  As  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  expres* 
l^ions.  of  rapture  and  adoration  will  not  move  her 
neither:  but  he  that  has  her  roust  be  the  object  of 
her  desire,  not  her  pity.  The  way  to  this  end  I 
take  to  be,  that  a  man's  general  conduct  should  be 
agreeable,  without  addressing  in  particular  to  the 
woman  he  loves.  Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  sigh  and  die  for  Gloriana,  I  will  carry 
it  with  great  respect  toward  her,  but  seem  void 
of  any  thouffhts  as  a  lover.  By  this  means  I  ' 
shall  be  in  the  most  amiable  light  of  which  I  am 
capable;  1  shall  be  received  with  freedom,  yon 
with  reserve.'  Damon,  who  has  himself  no  de- 
8ifi:ns  of  marriage  at  all,  easily  fell  into  the 
Bcneme;  and  you  may  observe,  that  wherever  yon 
are,  Damon  appears  also.  You  see  he  carries  on 
an  unaffected  exactness  in  his  dress  and  manner, 
and  strives  always  to  be  the  very  contraiy  of 
Strephon.  They  have  already  succeeded  so  far, 
that  your  eyes  are  ever  in  search  of  Strephon,  and 
turn  themselves  of  course  from  Damon.  They 
meet  and  compare  notes  upon  your  carriage;  and 
the  letter  which  was  brougnt  to  you  the  other  day 
was  a  contrivance  to  remark  ;^our  resentment. 
When  you  saw  the  billot  subscribed  Damon,  and 
turned  away  with  a  scornful  air,  and  cried  '  im- 
pertinence !  ^ou  gave  hopes  to  him  that  shuns  you, 
without  mortifying  him  that  languishes  for  you. 

**  What  I  am  concerned  for,  Madam,  is,  that  iu 
the  disposal  of  your  heart  you  should  know  what 
you  are  doing,  and  examine  it  before  it  is  lost 
Strephon  contnuiicts  you  in  discourse  with  the 
civility  of  one  who  has  a  value  for  you,  but  gives 
up  nothing  like  one  that  loves  you.  This  seem- 
ing unconcern  gives  his  behavior  the  advantage 
of  sincerity,  and  insensibly  obtains  your  good 
opinion  by  appearing  disinterested  in  the  pur 
cnase  of  it.  If  you  watch  these  correspondents 
hereafter,  jow  will  find  that  Strephon  makes  hia 
visit  of  civility  immediately  after  Damon  has 
tired  you  with  one  of  love.  Though  you  are 
very  discreet,  you  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
escape  the  toils  so  well  laid;  as,  when  one  studies 
to  be  disagreeable  in  passion,  the  other  to  be 
pleasing  without  it.  All  the  turns  of  your  tem- 
per are  carefully  watched,  and  their  ^uick  and 
faithful  intelligence  ffivcs  your  lovers  irresistible 
advantage.  You  wiu  please,  Madam,  to  be  upon 
your  guard,  and  take  all  the  necessary  precau- 
tions against  one  who  is  amiable  to  you  before 
you  know  he  is  enamored. 

"  I  am.  Madam,  your  most  obedient  Servant." 

Strephon  makes  g^reat  progress  in  this  lady's 
good  graces;  for  most  women  being  actuated  uj 
some  little  spirit  of  pride  and  contradiction,  he 
has  the  good  effects  of  both  those  motiyes  by 


perBUdded   1 

Ihe  coQtrarj;  for  how  can  ve  Bnppn^e  people 
Bh»iitil  be  aa  industrious  to  make  t!ieni«plvea  nn- 
ensjf  Wliat  can  uoKBge  thrni  to  L'otcrt&iQ  ikt 
fiintentJualnuiiieB  of  une  auuthur  upon  everj  thi 
Inutt  uccaxiuiiT  Tlel  so  it  is,  there  nre  people  vho 
'       it  slmuld  seem)  delight  in  being  trouUef  —  - 
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this  coTert  war  of  coartship.  Ho  rueeiTMl  a  mes- 1  "  I  rememliw,  Mr.  SpwtatoT,  we  were  TBty  wJl 
•ue  yeHterday  frocn  DamoD  in  the  following' entertained,  laM  ^car,  with  Ihe  adTices  jounra 
wirdhTsiiperMabcd-Wilhupeed."  j  i»  from   Sir  Rornr'a  countrj-seat;   which  fth* 

■■  All  uoes  well:  she  is  Tcry  angry  at  me.  and  1  »l"«'  "jerlion,  Because  ««  almost  impoaaible 
dare  say  ha.i-s  uie  in  earnest  It  fa  .  good  lime  I  "?»  'o  l>-«  ple*"""/,  where  he  master  of  a  f«- 
to  viJit  "Youre"        ^''7  '•  '"'■'  '  """  "  T""  •''^"  doscnbe  yoot 

,„       ,      ,       ,   ,   Ti         .      friend,  who  cannot,  therefore  (1  mean  as  Ui  hie 

The  compai  wooof  Strephon  a  gay^y  to  Llamon  a  j„meMic  characlw)  be  loo  often  recoranieDded  to 
Unguishnieot  stnltes  hw  im agi nation  wilh  apros-  |  ^j^^  imitation  of  othen.  How  amiable  ia  that 
pcet  of  yery  ii({recahle  hours  with  such  a  man  aa  j(ji,b[iity  and  beneyolence  with  which  he  treata 
the  former,  and  abhorrence  of  rtie  inaipid  pros  ^^^^  rieiiht«n,  and  eyery  one,  eren  the  ineaTiert 
peet  with  one  IiIm  the  lattw:  To  Vnow  when  a  ^  ^f  ^^  ^,„  f,^),  ,  ^j  ^  j,^,  ^^^^  imitattdl 
Udy  la  dwpleast-d  with  another.  «  to  l">ow  the  ,  [„^,^  ^j  ^^-^^  ,^  commonly  meet  with  ill-n«. 

best  lime  of  advarKing  joiir«lf.    Thia  method  of  ■  j^^  cxpo«tulation*,  noiso.  and  chidinge And 

twoper«insplayinB  int..  ench  other-,  hand  is  «.. ,  j,;^  j  t,fi,ted,  becauae  the  humor  and  disposition 
daoKiTous,  that  I  cannot  tul I  how  a  woman  could  ^f  (|,^  ,,^^  j^  ^j,^^  ^^^^g  influences  all  the  other 
be  alle  to  withstand  such  a  siege.    The  conditiun    p.rw  of  a  fnmily. 

of  Oloriana,  I  am  aJVaid,  is  irrelnevable;  for  Sire-  '  „  ^„  ,™en,nnt  and  kind  correepondenoe  be- 
phon  has  had  «.  many  opportuuiti«s  of  pleasing  ^^^,,  ^^^^j^  ^^j  acquainUnce  is  the  gieatMt 
without  su«pi'..on.  that  ad  which  18  left  for  her  to  I  1^^^^,  „f  y^j^  Tbii  is  an  undoubled  truth; 
do  m  to  bring  him,  now  she  is  advised,  to  an  ■  ^^j  ,  ^^  ^^^  :„j  ^n,  ^^g  pnctiee  of 
•xplonalion  of  his  passion,  nnd  beginning  again,  ^^^^  ^.^^jj  ^^j,  ^^  ^^^^  persuaded  to  belie« 
If  aha  can  conquer  the  kind  sentiments  she  ha«     -  -      -  "^ 

already  conci-iyud  for  him.  When  one  shows 
himself  a  creature  to  be  ayotded,  the  otlter  proper 
to  be  fli-d  to  for  succor,  tliry  have  the  whole 
wonutn  betwnm  llieni.  and  can  occaaionally  re- 
bound her  loyc  and  haired  from  one  to  the  other, 

in  Buch  a  manner  as  to  keen  her  at  a  distance  |  ^^^^  Toinuoui*  who  im  luir.  ■in.-usj  mm  »» 
fhHn  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  east  lota  for  alacrtoie  ad  IM^ndkm,  •  hare  a  certain  chcerful- 
thc  conquest.  „^,Ba  ;„  Trangfiiig.'    And  thus  it  hapiwns.  that 

N.B.  1  have  many  other  secrets  which  concern  j,,^^  ^^  very  few  families  in  which  tfere  an  nol 
tbe  empirv  of  love;  but  I  con.-iider.  that,  while  I  f^^j^  ^|,j  ^imosities.  though  it  is  cvfry  one's 
•kno  my  women.  I  instruct  my  men.— T.  tnlereat.  there  more  particularly,  to  avoid  them,  be- 

CBUKe  there  (aa  I  would  willingly  hope)  no  one 

^  gives  another  uneasiness  without   feeling   somt 

So.  424  1    MOSDAT,  JULY  7.  1713.  share  of  it— But  I  am  gone  b«ond  what  I  da~ 

au  m  hrii      I    UK  Hi  u  nun  ilaALit  niiiiu-  sigMwi,  and  had  almoK  forgot  what  I  cbieflr  pro- 

■"^  "  hU  lEp  iLM       posed;  which  was,  barely  to  tell  you  how  hardly 

-Il,nrttt.o,Ji^.llHPutorpl~.i™brinn:  we,  wb|>  pass  nioit  of  our  Ume  in  town,  dispenaa 

Frum  mil  oau  luul  out  lUlibctkia  ivrtngs.  with  a  long  vacation  in  the  country;  how  ijneaBj 

we  grow  to  ourselves,  and  to  one  another,  when 

"  Ua.  SrECTAioK,  London,  June  SM.        ^ur  conversation  is  eonSned;  insomuch    that,  by 

"A  MAD  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  choose  his    Miclfat'lniaii,  it  ia  odds  but  we  coroc  to  downright 

own  ooinpuny.  would  certainly  be  much  to  blame,    sqiinlibling,  and  mike  as  free  with  one  another  to 

■hould  hu  iiilt.  to  the  best  ul  his  judgment,  take    our  fi>cc!i  as  we  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world  bo- 

such  as  arif  of  n  It-iiiper  niost  suitable  to  his  own;  j  bind  Ihuir  tuirks.    After  1  have  told  you  this,  I 

•nil  when-  iJint  choice  ia   wanting,  or  where   a  ,  ain  to  desire  that  you  would  now  and  then  ny* 

nun  is  mii>taki^n  in  his  choice,  and  yet  under  a  i  us  a  lesson  of  goodhumor,  a  family-piece,  which, 

neoBSstty  of  cnntiiuiiiig  iu  the  same  company,  Jl    since  wo  arc  all  very  fond  of  you,  I  hc^  mqr 

vill  certainly  lie  his  iiiteri-Ht  to  earrj'  himiierf  an  i  have  some  influence  upon  us. 

onsily  as  possible.  |     "After  these  plain  ubserrations,  give  ma  leOTi 

"  III  rliis  1  am  sensible  I  do  but  repeat  what  ha-i    to  give  you  a  hint  of  whit  a  set  of  compiiny  of  bj 

been  said  a  thousand  times,  at  which,  however,  1  ,  acoDHiiilance,  who  are  now  gone  into  the  couDby, 

think  nobody  has  any  title  to  take  exception,  but  j  and  have  the  use  of  an  absent  nobleman'a  mfi, 

tliey  who  never   faileil   to   put   this  in  practice,    have  settled   among  themselvea  to  avoid  the  In- 

Xot  to  use  any  loiij^r  prtface,  tliis  being  Che    conveniences  above-mentioned.     They  aro  •  ed- 

■eason  of  the  year  in  which  great  numbers  of  all  |  lection  of  ten  or  twelve,  of  the  same  good  inell- 

Mrta  of  pivple  retire  from  this  place  uf  business  i  natiou  toward  each    other,  but  of    very  diflknvt 

and  pk'DSuru  to  country  solitude,  I  think  it  not  j  talents  and  inclinations;  from  hence  they  hope  thai 

improper  to  advi<>e  them  to  take  with  them   ns  i  tbe  variety  of  their  tempers  will  only  creata  y>- 

greaCB  stuck  of  good  humor  as  thi'y  can;  for  though    riety  of  preasnres.    But  aa  there  always  will  arise, 

•  country  life  is  described  as  the  most  pleasant  of    among  the  same  people,  either  for  want  of  diyvr- 

all  others,  and  tbough  it  may  in  truth  be  s  >.  yet   aitv  of  objects,  or  the  like  causes,  a  certain  nlie^, 

-'  ~ iiily  to  those  who  know  how  lu  enjoy  luisure    wKich  may  grow  into  ill -humor  or  di*content.  thna 

~ '  is  a  large  wing  of  the  house  which  they  deaign  Id 

em]iloy  in  the  nature  uf  an  infirmary.  .  Whoers 
says  a  peevish  thing,  or  acta  anything  which  bo- 
trays  a  sourucBs  or  indisposition  to  company,  is 
iiuinediately  to  be  conveyed  to  his  chaiuberi  in 

,  the  infirmary;  from   whence  he  ia  not  to  be  ro- 

here  as  so  many  reliefs  frum  the  repeated  occur-  |  tievrd  till  by  his  manner  of  submission,  and  the 
renci'S  in  their  own  families;  but  tiiat  there  the  [  aentimenta  expressed  in  his  petition  for  that  por- 
rreatrst  part  of  their  time  must  be  spent  within  1  pose,  he  appears  to  the  mwority  of  the  cooipsn* 
thi-mselvee,  and  consequently  it  behooves  them  to  j  to  be  acain  tit  for  society.  Too  are  to  underrtand. 
consider  how  agreeable  it  will  be  to  them  before  that  all  ill-natured  worda  or  uneaay  sostuiM  an 
Ihey  leave  this  dear  town.  [  auffieienc  cbum  for  hwualunent;   iptiAinf  im^ 


"  As  fur  those  who  cannot  liye  without  the  Jon- 
■tauc  helps  of  Inisinoss  or  company,  let  them  con- 
sider, that  in  the  country  tliere  is  no  exchange. 
there  are  iiojilayhouses,  mi  variety  of  coiTce- houses. 


rcareiiojilayhou 
many  of  those  i 
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ttetlf  to  aarranto,  making  a  man  repeat  what  he 
aajB,  or  anything  that  betray  inattention  or  dia- 
humor,  are  also  criminal  without  repriere.  But 
it  ia  provided,  that  whoever  observes  the  ill- 
natured  fit  coming  upon  himself,  and  voluntarily 
retires,  shall  be  received  at  his  return  from  the 
infirmary  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem.  By 
these  and  other  wholesome  methods,  it  is  expected 
that,  if  they  cannot  cure  one  another,  yet  at  least 
they  have  taken  care  that  the  iU-humor  of  one 
shall  not  be  troublesome  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
panj*.  There  arc  mhny  other  rules  which  the 
society  have  established  for  the  preservation  of 
their  ease  and  tranquillity,  the  effects  of  which, 
with  the  incidents  that  arise  among  them,  shall 
be  communicated  to  you  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  public  good,  by 

"  sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 
T.  "  R.  O." 
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Frigora  mitcfleunt  Zi>phjrls :  rer  protarit  artM 

InCerltant,  rimul 
Pomlfcr  aiitumnus  f^uget  effaderit,  et  mox 

Bnuna  recurrit  inon. — Uoa.  4  Od.  tU.  9. 

flfte  eold  gTowK  aofl  with  wontem  gales, 
Th*  Bommer  orer  aprioif  praTailii. 

Bat  yi0l«l«  to  aotuinn'f  fruitful  rain, 
Aa  this  to  vinter  utorma  and  hails; 

Barh  Iom  the  hajtting  moon  repairs  again. 

Sa  W.TiMPU. 

*•  Hm.  Spectator, 

"Tberr  is  hardly  anything  gives  me  a  more 
sensible  delight  than  the  enjoyment  of  a  cool  still 
evening,  after  the  uneasiness  of  a  hot  sultry  day. 
Such  a  one  I  pas^*d  not  long  ago,  which  made  me 
rejoice  when  the  huur  was  come  for  the  sun  to  set. 
that  I  might  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  in 
my  garden,  which  then  affords  me  the  pleasantest 
hours  I  pass  in  the  whole  fuur-and-twenty.  I  im- 
mediately rose  frum  my  couch  and  went  aown  into 
it.  Tou  descend  nt  finit  by  twelve  stone  steps  into 
%  large  R(^uarc  divided  into  four grassplots,  in  each 
if  which  IS  a  Htatuo  of  white  marble.  This  is  sep- 
vated  from  a  la^^^  parterre  by  a  low  wall ;  and 
from  thence,  tliroii^h  a  pair  of  iron  giites,  vou  aru 
ted  into  a  lonj^  broad  walk  of  the  finest  tur?,  set  on 
/ach  side  with  tall  yews,  and  on  either  hand  bor- 
ierod  by  a  canal,  which  on  the  right  divides  the 
Walk  from  a  wilderness  parted  into  a  variety  of 
alleys  and  arbors,  and  on  thu  left  from  a  kind  of 
SJiipliithe.iter,' which  is  the  receptacle  of  a  fncat 
number  of  orangc*s  an<l  myrtles.  The  moon  snone 
bright,  and  seemed  then  nio^t  agreeably  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  sun,  obliging  me  with  as  niucn 
liffht  as  was  necessary  to  discover  a  thousand 
p&asing  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  divested  of 
all  power  of  heat.  Tlie  reflection  of  it  in  the  wa- 
ter, the  fanning  of  the  wind  rustling  on  the  leaves, 
the  singing  of  the  thrush  and  nightingale,  and  the 
coolness  of  the  w.i1kK,  all  conspired  to  make  me 
lay  aside  all  displeasing  thouij^hts,  and  brought 
mtf  into  such  a  tranquillity  of  mind  as  is,  I  beliuvc,- 
the  next  happiness  to  thai  of  hereafter.  In  this 
sweet  nairement  I  naturally  fell  into  the  re|)etition 
of  some  lines  out  of  a  p<>eni  of  Milton's,  which 
he  entitles  II  Pensoroso,  the  ideas  of  which  were 
exquisitely  suited  to  my  present  wanderings  of 
thought : 

Sweet  Urd !  that  Hhunn'iit  tho  noiw  and  folly, 

Motft  niuiili«l !  inoHt  uicliioclu>ly ! 

Ttieis,  <:}i.tntn>a0.  oft,  tho  woodx  among, 

I  woo  tr»  hear  thy  CY'ning  sung: 

And  miwlng  thoe  I  walk  nnacen 

On  the  dry,  nnooth-MliaTen  green, 

1\9  l«hoM  the  wand'ring  moon, 

BMiog  near  her  highest  noon, 
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TbxomAi  the  heaTent  wfcle,  pat 
Aad  oftk  as  if  her  head  ehe  bow*d, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  oload. 

Then  let  eome  strange,  myftertouidnaa 
Ware  with  ita  wingi  in  airy  etream,  ..^ 
Of  Urely  portraHure  disnlay'd,  % 

BolUy  on  mj  eyelide  laid : 
And,  as  I  wake,  ewevt  munie  bceatbe 
AhoTe,  about,  or  nndereeath, 
Sent  hy  apirite  to  movtaia*  good. 
Or  the  uneeen  genina  of  tM  wood. 

"  I  reflected  then  upon  the  sweet  vieissitades  of 
night  and  day,  on  the  charroiog  disposition  of  th« 
seasons,  and  their  return  again  in  a  perpetual  cir- 
cle :  and  oh  1  said  I,  that  f  could  from  tliese  mr 
declining  years,  return  again  to  my  first  sprine  oi 
youth  and  vipror ;  but  that,  alas  I  is  impossible  I 
all  that  remains  within  my  power  is  to  soften  the 
inconveniences  I  feel,  with  an  easy,  contented 
mind,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  delights  as  this 
solitude  affords  me.  In  this  thought,  I  sat  me 
down  on  a  bank  of  flowers,  and  dropped  into  a 
slumber,  which,  whether  it  were  the  effect  of  fumet 
and  vapors,  or  my  present  thoughts,  I  know  not; 
but  methouffht  the  genius  of  the  garden  stood  be- 
fore me,  ana  introduced  into  the  walk  where  I  laj 
this  drama  and  different  scenes  of  Uie  revolution 
of  tho  year,  which  while  I  then  saw  even  in  my 
dream,  I  resolved  to  write  down,  and  send  to  the 
Spectator : — 

"  The  first  person  whom  I  saw  advancing  to- 
ward me  was  a  youth  of  a  most  beautiful  air 
and  shape,  though  he  seemed  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  exact  proportion  and  symmetry  of  parts 
which  a  little  more  time  would  have  given  nim; 
but,  however,  there  was  such  a  bloom  in  his  coun- 
tenance, such  satisfaction  and  joy,  that  I  thoaght 
it  the  most  desirable  form  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing  mantle  of  green  silk, 
interwoven  with  flowers:  he  had  a  cnaplet  of 
roses  on  his  head,  and  a  narcissus  in  his  hand: 
primroses  and  violets  sprang  up  under  his  feet,  and 
all  nature  was  cheered  at  his  approach.  Flort 
was  on  one  hand,  and  Vertumnus  on  the  other,  iv 
a  robe  of  changeable  silk.  After  this,  I  was  sur 
prised  to  see  the  moonbeams  reflected  wfth  r 
sudden  glare  from  armor,  and  to  see  a  man  com 
pletcly  armed  advancing  with  his  sword  drawn. 
I  was  soon  informed  by  the  genius  it  was  Mars, 
who  had  Ions  usurped  a  place  among  the  attend- 
ants of  the  Spring.  He  made  way  for  a  softer 
appearance,  it  was  Venus,  without  any  orna- 
ment but  her  own  beauties,  not  so  much  as  her 
own  cestuB,  with  which  she  had  encompassed  a* 
gloI)e.  which  she  held  in  her  right  liana,  and  in- 
her  left  hand  she  had  a  scepter  of  gold.  After 
her,  followed  the  Orace8,with  their  arms  entwined, 
within  one  another:  their  girdles  were  loosed,  and 
they  moved  to  tlie  sound  of  soft  music,  striking 
the  CTouiid  alternatrly  with  their  feet.  Then  came* 
up  the  three  months  which  belong  to  this  season. 
As  March  advanced  toward  me,  there  was,  me- 
thonght,  in  his  look  a  louring  roughness,  which« 
ill  befitted  a  month  which  was  ranked  in  so  soft 
a  season,  but  as  he  came  forward,  his  features 
became  insensibly  more  mild  and  gentle;  he. 
smoothed  his  brow,  and  looked  with  so  sweet  a 
countenance,  that'  I  could  not  but  lament  his  de- 
parture, though  he  made  way  for  April.  He 
appeared  in  the  ffreatest  gayety  imaginable,  and 
had  a  thousand  pleasures  to  attend  him:  his  look 
was  frequently  clouded,  but  immediately  returned 
to  its  first  composure,  and  remained  fixed  in  a 
smile.  Then  came  May,  attended  by  Cupid,  with 
his  bow  strung,  and  in  a  posture  to  let  fly  an 
arrow:  as  he  passed^y,  methought  I  heard  a  4ten- 
fused  noise  of  soft  complaints,  gentle  eestasies.. 
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and  tender  sighs  of  loTera;  towb  of  eoDBtancy. 
and  ati  inarij  complainings  of  porftdlousness;  all 
which  the  winds  waftea  awar  an  soon  as  they 
bad  reached  raj  hearing.    After  these,  I  saw  a 
man  advance  in  the  full  prime  and  vieor  of  his 
age;   his rfShiplexion  was  sanguine   aiid   ruddy, 
his  hair  olack.  and  fell  down  in  beautiful  ring- 
lets beneath  his  shouldcra;  a  mantle  of  hair-co- 
lored silk  hung  loosely  upon  him:  he  advanced 
with  a  hasty  step  after  tlie  Spring,  and  sought 
out  the  shade  and  cool  fountains  which  played  in 
the  garden.     He  was  particularly  welt  pleased 
when  a  troop  of  Zephyrs  fanned  him  witn  their 
wings.    He  nad  two  companions  who  walked  on 
oach  side,  that  made  him  appear  the  most  ogrce- 
able:  the  one  was  Aurora,  with  finffi^rs  of  roses, 
and  her  feet  dewy,  attired  in  gray:  the  other  was 
Vesper,  in  a  row  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of 
gula,  whose  breath  he  caught  wliile  it  passed 
over  a  bundle    of  honeysuckles  and  tuberoses, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.    Pan  and  Ceres  fol- 
lowed them  with  four  reapers,  who  danced  a  mor- 
rire  to  the  sound  of  oaten  pipes  and   cymbals. 
Then  came  the  attendant  Montlis.    June  retained 
■till  some  small  likeness  of  Spring;  but  the  other 
two  seemed   to  Rti>p  with  a  less   vigorous  tread, 
•specially  August,  who  seemed  almost  to  faint, 
while  for  half  the  steps    he  took,  the  dog-star 
leveled  his  rays  full  at   his  head.    They  pa.Hsed 
CD,  and  made  way  for  a  person  that  seemed  to 
bend  a  little  under  the  weight  of  years;  his  beard 
and  hair,  which  were  full  grown,  were  composed 
of  an  e<^ual  number  of  black  and  gray:  he  wore  a 
robe  which  he  had  girt  round  him,  of  a  yellowish 
■cast,  not  unlike  the  color  of  fallen  leaves,  which 
•he  walked    upon.     I   thought   he  hardly  made 
amends  for  expelling  the  forc'coing  scene  by  the 
large  quantity  of  fruits  whicii   he  bore   in  his 
hands.     Plenty  walked  by  his  side  with  a  healthy, 
Xrcsh  countenance,  pouring  out  from  a  horn  all  the 
yarious  products  of  the  year.    Pomona  followed 
with  a  glass  of  cider  in  ner  hand,  with  Bacchus 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  accompanied  by  a 
<wholo  troop  of  satyrs,  fawns,  and  sylvans.    Sep- 
tember, who  came  next,  seemed  in  his  looks  to 
promise  a  new  Spring,  and  wore  the  livery  of 
those  months.    The  succeeding  month   was   all 
soiled  with  the  juice  of  graiMis,  as  if  he  had  just 
•come  from  the  wine-prcss.    November,  though  he 
^as  in  this  division,  yet  by  the  many  stops  he 
made,  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  Winter,  which 
followed  close  at  his  heels.    He  advanced  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  man  in  the  extremity  of  ago  ;  the 
hair  he  had  was  so  very  white,  it  seemed  a  real 
snow;  his  eyes  were  red  and  piercing,  and  his 
■  beard  hung  with  a  great  quantity  of  icicles;  he 
'Was  wrapped  up  in  furs,  but  yet  so  pinched  with 
■excess  or  cold,  that  his  limbs  were  all  contracted, 
;«nd  his  body  bent  to  the  ground,  so  that  he  could 
not  have  supported  himself  had  it  not  l>een  for 
'Ck)mu8,   the  god   of  revels,    and    Necessity,   the 
•motJier  of  Fate,  who  sustained  him  on  each  side. 
The  shape  and  mantle  of  Comus  was  one  of  the 
things  that  most  surprised  me:    as  he  advanced 
•toward    me,  his  countenance  seemed  the  most 
■desirable  I  had  ever  seen.    On  the  fore  part  of 
^his  mantle  was  pictured  joy,  delight,  and  satisfac- 
tion, with  a  thousand  emblems  of  merriment  and 
jests,  with  faces  looking  two  ways  at  once;  but  as 
ne  passed  from  me  I  was  amaaed  at  a  diape  so 
little  correspondent  to  his  face;  his  head  was  oald, 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  limbs  appeared  old  and  de- 
formed.   On  the  hinder  part  of  his  mauUe  was 
Ttpreaentcd  murder,*  with  disheveled  hair  and  a 


dagger  all  bloody,  Anger  in  a  robe  of  scarict,  aid 
Suspicion  squinting^  with  both  eyes;  but  abow 
all,  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  liattle  of  the 
Lapithn  and  the  Centaurs.  1  detested  so  bideooi 
a  shape,  and  turned  my  eyes  upon  Saturn,  who 
was  stealing  away  behind  him,  with  a  scythe  in 
one  hand  and  an  hour-glass  in  the  other,  unob> 
served.  Behind  Necessity  was  Vesta,  the  goddeaa 
of  fire,  with  a  lamp  which  was  perpetuaUy  snp^ 
plied  with  oil.  and  whose  flame  was  etemaL  6ne 
cheered  the  rugged  brow  of  Necessity,  and  warmed 
her  so  far  as  almost  to  make  her  assume  the  fea- 
tures and  likeness  of  Choice.  December,  January, 
and  February,  passed  on  after  the  rest,  all  in  furs; 
tJiere  was  little  distinction  to  be  made  among 
them ;  and  they  were  only  more  or  less  displeas- 
ing, as  they  discovered  more  or  less  haste  toward 
the  grateful  return  of  Spring."— Z. 
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-Qukl  non  mortalis  ptctora  cogii, 


•  Hm  BfigUih  sn  bnndad.  perUps  ui^nstly,  with  bdng 
tosakUisboattfaistfBSorUM 


Auri  sacn  famea?— Visa.  J£n.  iU.  66. 

0  curwd  hunger  of  pemteloitf  gold  I 

What  buulB  of  Uith  can  impious  lucre  hcM. — JJmrva. 

A  VEay  agreeable  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day, 
carrying  me  in  his  coach  into  the  country  to  din- 
ner, fell  into  discourse  concerning  the  "  cw  of 
parents  due  to  their  children,"  and  the  "  piety  of 
children  toward  their  parents."  He  waa  reflectina 
upon  the  succession  of  particular  Tirtues  ana 
qualities  there  might  be  preserved  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another,  if  these  regards  wvxe  recipro- 
cally held  in  veneration;  but  as  he  never  fails  to 
mix  an  air  of  mirth  and  good -humor  with  hi* 
ffood  sense  and  reasoning,  he  entered  into  the  fol- 
lowing relation : — 

"  1  will  not  be  confident  in  what  century, ormi- 
der  what  reign  it  happened,  that  this  want  of  nra- 
tual  confidence  and  right  understanding  between 
father  and  son  was  fatal  to  the  family  of  the  Val- 
entines in  German]^.    Basilius  Valentiuns  was  a 
person  who  had  arrived  at  the  utmost  perfection  in 
the  hermetic  art,  and  initiated  his  son  Alexandri- 
nus  in  the  Rame  mysteries;  but,  as  you  know, they 
arc  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the  painful,  the  pious, 
the  chaste,  and  pure  of  neart,  Basilius  did  not 
open  to  him,  because  of  his  youth,  and  the  devi- 
ations too  natural  to  it,  the  greatest  secrets  of 
which  he  was  master,  as  well  knowing  that  the 
operation  would  fail  in  the  hands  of  a  man  lO 
liable  to  errors  in  life  as  Alexandrinua.    But  be- 
lieving, from  a  certain  indisposition  of  mind  aa 
well  as  body,  his  dissolution  was  drawing  nigh^ 
he  called  Alexandrinus  to  him,  and  aa  he  lay  on 
a  couch,  over-against  which  his  son  was  aeated, 
and  prepared  by  sending  out  senranta  one  after 
another,  and  admonition  to  examine  that  no  one 
overheard  them,  he  revealed  the  most  impoitaiit 
of  his  secrets  with  t^ie  solemnity  and  langnace  of 
an  adept.    'My  son,' said  he,  'many  hayeoeeikiv 
j  the  watchings,  long  the  lucubrations,  constant  thi^ 
labors  of  thy  father,  not  only  to  gain  a  great  and«i« 
plentiful  estate  to  his  posterity,  bat  also  to  takf^ 
care  that  he  should  have  no  posterity.    Be 
amazed,  my  child  :  I  do  not  mean  that  thou 
be  taken  from  me,  but  that  I  will  never  leave 
and  consequently  cannot  be  said  to  have  po<itml^" 
Behold,  my  dearest  Alexandrinus,  the  eflbct  o  -^ 
what  was  propagated  in  nine  montha.    We  are  nc. 
to  contradict  Nature,  but  to  follow  and  to  help  be' 
just  as  long  as  an  infant  ia  in  the  womb  of  i" 
parent,  so  long  are  these  medicines  of  leyiviiicJ 
tion  in  preparing.    Obaerre  thia  small  yial  axK^ 
thia  little  giallipot—  in  this  an  unguent^  in  tft' 
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oUmt  a  liquor.  In  tliate,  mj  ehild,  am  eoUeeted 
■«eh  powers,  m  thaU  icTiTe  the  tprings  of  life 
whea  they  are  yet  but  just  ceased,  and  eire  new 
stTNigth,  new  spirits,  aud,  in  a  word,  wnollT  ra- 
•tore  all  the  organs  and  senses  of  the  human  oody 
to  as  great  a  duration  as  it  had  before  enjoyed 
from  its  bi^h  to  the  day  of  the  application  of  these 
my  medicines.  But,  my  beloTed  son,  care  must 
be  taken  to  appl^  them  within  ten  hours  after  the 
breath  is  o<it  of  the  body,  while  yet  the  clay  is 
warm  with  its  late  life,  and  yet  capable  of  resus- 
citation. 1  find  my  frame  grown  cravy  with  per- 
petual toil  and  meditation;  and  I  conjure  you,  as 
soon  as  I  am  dead,  to  anoint  me  with  this  unguent; 
and  when  you  see  me  begin  to  move,  pour  into  my 
lips  this  inestimable  liquor,  else  the  force  of  the 
ointment  will  be  ineffectual.  By  this  means  jou 
will  give  me  life  as  I  have  you,  and  we  will  from 
that  hour  mutually  lay  aside  the  authority  of  bar- 
ing bestowed  life  on  each  other,  live  as  orethren, 
aud  prepare  new  medicines  against  such  another 
period  of  time  as  will  demand  another  wplication 
of  the  same  restoratives.'  In  a  few  days  after 
these  wonderful  in^p^ients  were  delivered  to 
Alcxandriuus,  Basihus  departed  this  life.  But 
luch  was  the  pious  sorrow  of  the  son  at  the  loss 
of  so  excellent  a  father,  and  the  first  transports 
of  grief  had  so  wholly  disabled  him  from  all 
manner  of  business,  that  he  never  thought  of  the 
medicines  till  the  time  to  which  his  father  had 
limited  their  efficacy  was  expired.  To  tell  the 
troth,  Alexan«!rinus  was  a  man  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure, and  considered  his  father  had  lived  out  his 
natural  time;  his  life  was  long  and  nnifbrm,  snit- 
aUe  to  the  regularity  of  it;  but  that  he  himself, 
poor  sinfjer,  wanted  a  new  life,  to  repent  of  a  vei^ 
tMui  ozie  hitherto,  and,  in  the  examination  of  his 
heart,  lejolved  to  go  on  as  he  did  with  this  natural 
being  of  his,  but  to  repent  very  faithfully,*  and 
•peod  venr  piously  the  life  to  which  he  should  be 
restered  oy  application  of  these  rarities,  when 
tioe  should  come,  to  his  own  person. 
^It  has  been  observed,  that  Providence  frs- 

SusBtly  punishes  the  self-love  of  men,  who  would 
e  immoderately  for  their  own  offspring,  with 
children  very  much  below  their  chskracters  and 

Snalifications;  insomuch  that  they  only  transmit 
leir  names  to  be  borne  by  those  who  give  daily 
proofs  of  the  vanity  of  the  labor  and  ambition  of 
their  progenitors. 

"  It  happened  thus  in  the  family  of  Basilius; 
for  Alexanurinus  began  to  enjoy  his  ample  fortune 
in  all  the  extremities  of  household  expense,  furni- 
ture, and  insolent  equipage;  and  this  he  pursued 
till  the  day  of  his  own  departure  began,  as  he 
^;ww  sensible,  to  approach.  As  Basilius  was  pun- 
ished with  a  son  very  unlike  him,  Alexandnnus 
was  visited  with  one  of  his  own  disposition.  It 
is  natural  that  ill  men  should  be  suspicious;  and 
Alexaodrinus,  beside  the  jealousy,  had  proofs  of 
th*  vicious  disposition  of  his  son  Renatus,  for 
that  was  his  name. 

Alexandrinus,  as  I  observed,  having  very  good 
for  thinking  it  unsafe  to  trust  the  real 
of  his  vial  and  gallipot  to  any  man  living, 
pfojeeted  to  make  sure  work,  and  hope  for  his  sue- 
ceafl  depending  from  the  avarice,  not  the  bounty 
of  his  benefactor. 

"With  this  thought  he  called  Renatus  to  his 
bed-side,  and  bespoxe  him  in  the  most  pathetic 
nestiire  and  accent.  '  As  much,  my  son,  as  you 
Save  been  addicted  to  vanity  and  pleasure,  as  I 
also  have  been  before  you,*  you  nor  I  could  escape 
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thefameorthegoodeiftetsof  the  profoand  know^ 
ledge  of  our  progenitor,  the  renowned  Basiliua. 
His  svmbol  is  venr  weU  known  to  the  phUosophie 
worlo;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  venerable  air 
of  his  countenance,  when  he  let  me  into  the  pn»» 
found  mysteries  of  the  smaragdine  table  of  Hermes. 
'*  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  and  far  removed  from  all 
color  of  deceit;  that  which  is  inferior  is  like  that 
which  is  superior,  by  which  are  acquired  and  per- 
fected all  tne  miracles  of  a  certain  work.  Thi 
father  is  the  sun,  the  mother  (he  moon,  the  wind 
is  in  the  womb,  the  earth  is  the  nurse  of  it,  and 
mother  of  all  perfection.  All  this  must  be  tih 
ceived  with  modesty  and  wisdom."  The  chemical 
people  carry,  in  all  their  jargon,  a  whimsi^  sort 
of  piety  which  is  ordinary  with  j^reat  loven  c^ 
money,  and  is  no  more  but  deceiving  themselves, 
that  their  regularity  and  strictness  of  manners,  for 
the  ends  of  this  world,  has  some  affinity  to  the 
innocence  of  heart  which  must  recommend  than 
to  the  next.'  Benatus  wondered  to  hear  his  father 
talk  so  like  an  adept,  and  with  such  a  mixture  ol 

Eicty ;  while  Alexandrinus,  observing  his  attentioa 
xed, proceeded.  'This  vial, child, and  this  lit- 
tle eaithen  pot,  will  add  to  thy  estate  so  much  as 
to  make  thee  the  ricliest  man  in  the  German  em 
pire.  I  am  going  to  my  long  home,  but  shall  net 
return  to  common  dust.  Then  he  resumed  a  coun- 
tenance of  alacrity,  and  told  him,  that  if  withiA 
an  hour  after  his  death  he  anointed  his  whole  body, 
and  poured  down  his  throat  that  liquor  which  hs 
had  trom  old  Basilius,  the  corpse  would  be  con- 
verted into  pure  gold.  I  will  not  pretend  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  unfeigned  tenderness  that  passed 
Detween  these  two  extraordinary  persons;  hut  if 
the  father  recommended  the  care  of  his  renoains 
with  vehemence  end  affection,  the  son  was  not  be- 
hindhand in  professing  Uiat  he  would  not  cut  the 
least  bit  off  him,  but  upon  the  utmost  extremitj» 
or  toprovide  for  his  youn^r  brothers  and  sisters. 
"  Well,  Alexandrinus  died,  and  the  heir  of  his 
body  (as  our  term  is)  could  not  forbear,  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  his  heart,  to  measure  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  beloved  father,  and  cast  up  the  en- 
suing value  of  him  before  he  proceeded  to  opera- 
tion. When  he  knew  Uie  immense  reward  of  his 
pains,  he  began  the  work :  but  lo  1  when  he  had 
anointed  the  corpse  sll  over,  and  began  to  apply 
the  liquor,  the  body  stirred,  and  Renatus,  m  a 
fright,  broke  the  yial."^T. 
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QnMitnm  ft  mum  tarpKadiiu  »bw,  tantara  te  »  foibonua 
liberUto  wJvngaA.— Tnu. 

We  nhould  bo  u  carafol  of  oar  wordf  m  our  ootionft;  and  ss 
ftr  from  q^eaJdog  as  from  doing  ill. 

It  is  a  certain  sien  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  inclined 
to  defamation.  They  who  are  harmless  and  inno- 
cent can  have  no  gratification  that  way;  but  it  ever 
arises  from  a  neglect  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man's 
self,  and  an  impatience  of  seeing  it  in  another. 
Else  why  should  virtue  provoker  Why  should 
beauty  displesse  in  such  a  degree,  that  a  man 
given  to  scandal  never  lets  the  mention  of  either 

5 ass  by  him,  without  offering  something  to  tha 
iminution  of  it?  A  lady,  the  other  day,  at  a 
visit,  being  attacked  somewhat  rudely  by  one 
whose  own  character  has  been  very  roughly 
treated,  answered  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  intem- 
perance very  calmly  *'  Qood  madam,  spare  me, 
who  am  none  of  your  match :  I  speak  iil  of  no- 
body, and  it  is  a  new  thing  to  roe  to  be  ill  spoken 
of."  Little  minds  think  fame  eonsists  in  the  num- 
ber of  votes  they  h#v«  on  their  side  among  tfan 
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mDltitude,  whereas  it  is  really  the  iDseparable  fol- 
lowur  of  good  aiid  worthy  artioiis.  Fame  is  as 
natural  a  fuiluwer  of  morit,  as  a  Hhadow  is  of  a 
body.  It  is  true,  when  crowds  press  upon  yun, 
this  shadow  cannot  be  seen;  but  when  they  sepa- 
rate fmin  around  you,  it  will  asain  appear.  The 
iasy,  the  idle,  and  the  fro  ward,  are  tnc  persons 
who  are  most  pleased  with  the  little  tales  which 
pass  aUiut  the  town  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
rest  of  ihe  wi>rld.  Were  it  not  for  tlie  pleasure  of 
speaking  ill,  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  are 
too  laiy  to  go  out  of  their  own  houMes,  and  too  ill- 
natured  to  open  their  lips  in  conversation.  It  was 
not  a  little  diverting,  tlie  other  day,  to  observe  a 
lady  reading  a  post- letter,  and  at  these  words, 
"  After  all  her  airs,  he  has  heartl  some  story  or 
other,  and  the  match  is  broke  off;"  give  orders  in 
the  midst  of  her  reading,  **  Put  to  the  horses." 
That  a  young  wuman  of  merit  has  missf*d  an  ad- 
vantagiNJUH  settlement  was  news  not  to  be  delayed, 
lest  M»mobt)dy  else  should  have  given  her  malicious 
acquaiiiianco  that  satiMfaotion  before  her.  I'he 
unwillingiM'ss  to  receive  g«M»d  tidings  is  a  quality 
as  inseparable  from  a  scandal-lx-.'irer,  as  the  n^adi- 
ness  to  divulge  bad.  Jlut,  alas !  how  wretchedly 
low  and  contemptible  is  that  state  of  mind,  that 
cannot  be  pleased  but  by  what  is  the  subject  of 
lamentation.  Thin  temjMT  has  ever  been,  in  the 
highest  degree,  odious  to  gallant  Hpirits.  The 
Persian  soldier,  who  wafi  heard  reviling  Alexander 
the  Oreat,  wtui  well  admonished  by  his  officer. 
'*  Sir,  you  are  paid  to  fight  against  Alexander,  and 
not  to  rail  at  him." 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  pleadings,  defending  his 
client  from  general  scandal,  says  very  handsomely, 
and  with  much  reason,  **  There  arc  many  who  have 
particular  engagements  to  the  prosecutor;  there 
are  many  who  are  known  to  have  ill-will  to  him 
for  whom  I  appear;  there  are  many  wlio  arc  natur- 
ally addictiKl  to  defamation,  and  envious  of  any 
good  to  any  man  who  may  have  contributed  to 
spread  reports  of  this  kind  :  for  nothing  is  so 
swift  as  scandal,  nothing  is  more  easily  sent 
abroad,  nothing  receivea  with  more  welcome, 
nothing  diffuRes  itself  so  universally.  I  shall  not 
desire  that  if  any  report  to  our  dinadvant^ge  has 
any  ground  for  it,  you  would  overlook  or  extenu- 
ate It :  but  if  there  be  anything  advanced,  with- 
out a  pifrson  who  can  say  whence  he  had  it,  or 
which  IS  atlcHt^d  by  one  who  forgot  who  told  him 
of  it,  or  who  had  it  from  one  of  so  little  consider- 
ation that  he  did  not  then  think  it  worth  his  no- 
tice, all  such  testimonies  as  these,  I  know,  you 
will  think  too  slight  to  have  any  credit  against 
the  innocence  and  lionor  of  your  lellow-citizons." 
When  an  ill  report  is  traced,  it  very  often  vanishes 
among  such  aH  the  orator  has  here  recited.  And 
how  despicable  a  creature  must  that  be  who  is  in 
pain  for  what  passes  among  so  frivolous  a  people! 
There  is  a  town  in  Warwickshire,  of  gooa  note, 
and  formerly  pretty  famous  for  much  animosity 
and  dissension,  the  chief  families  of  which  have 
now  turned  all  their  whispem,  backbitings,  en- 
ries,  and  private  malices,  into  mirth  and  enter- 
tainment, by  means  of  a  peevish  old  gentlewoman, 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Lady  Bluemantle.  This 
heroine  had,  for  many  yean*  together,  outdone  the 
whole  sisterliood  of  gossips  iii  invention,  quick 
utterance,  and  unprovoked  malice.  This  good 
body  is  of  a  lasting  constitution,  though  extremely 
decayed  in  her  eyes,  and  decrepit!  in  her  feet.  The 
two  circumstances  of  being  alwavH  at  home  fn>m 
her  lameness,  and  very  at t^Mitive  from  her  blind- 
ness, make  her  lodgings  the  receptacle  of  all  that 
pa-sses  in  town,  good  or  bad:  hut  for  the  latter  she 
■eems  to  have  the  Ix^tter  memory.  There  is  an- 
other thing  to  be  noted  of  her,  wliich  is,  that  as  it 


is  usual  with  old  people,  she  has  a  liTeliermemoTf 
of  tilings  which  passed  when  ahe  was  very  young 
than  of  late  years.  Add  to  all  this,  that  she  does 
not  only  not  love  anybody,  but  she  hates  every- 
body. I'he  statue  in  Rome*  does  not  serve  to 
vent  malice  half  so  well  as  this  old  lady  does  to 
disappoint  it.  She  does  not  know  the  inthor  of 
anything  that  is  told  her,  but  can  readily  repeat 
Uw  matter  itself;  therefore,  though  she 'exposes 
all  the  whole  town,  she  offends  no  one  in  it.  She 
is  so  exquisitely  restless  and  peevish,  that  she 
quarrels  with  all  about  her,  and  sometimes  in  s 
freak  will  instantly  chanse  her  habitation.  To 
indulge  this  humor,  she  is  led  about  the  grounds 
bi'longing  to  the  same  house  she  is  in;  and  the 
persons  to  whom  she  is  to  remove,  being  in  the 
plot,  are  ready  to  receive  her  at  her  own  chamber 
again.  At  stated  times  the  gentlewoman  at  whose 
house  she  supposes  she  is  at  the  time,  is  sent  for 
to  quarrel  with,  according  to  her  common  custom. 
When  they  have  a  mind  to  drive  the  jest,  aha  is 
i  in  mediately  urged  to  that  degree,  that  she  will 
board  in  a  family  with  which  she  has  never  yti 
been;  and  away  she  will  go  this  instant,  and  tell 
them  all  that  the  rest  have  been  saying  of  them. 
By  this  means,  she  has  been  an  inhabitant  of 
every  house  in  the  place,  without  stirring  from  the 
same  habitation :  and  the  many  stones  which 
everybody  fumislies  her  with,  to  favor  (hat  de- 
ceit, make  her  the  general  intelligencer  of  the  town 
of  all  that  can  be  said  by  ono  woman  against  an- 
otlier.  Thus  groundless  stories  die  away,  and 
sometimes  truths  are  smothered  under  the  gencnd 
word,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  discountenance 
a  thing,  "  Oh,  this  is  in  my  Lady  Bluemautle's 
Memoirs." 

Wlioevcr  receives  impressions  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  others,  without  examination,  is  to  bo  had 
in  no  'other  credit  for  intelligence  than  this  good 
Lady  Bluemantle,  who  is  subjected  to  have  her 
ears  imposed  upon  for  want  of  other  helps  to  bet- 
ter information.  Add  to  this,  that  other  scandal- 
bearers  suspend  the  use  of  these  faculties  which 
she  has  lost,  rather  than  apply  them  to  do  jos- 
tice  to  their  neighbors :  and  1  think,  for  the  service 
of  my  fair  readers,  to  acquaint  them,  that  there  is 
a  voluntary  Lady  Bluemantle  at  every  visit  in 
town.— T. 
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Oocapet  extremum  si'ables.— IIor.  An.  Poet  v.  ilT. 
The  doTil  take  the  hindmoflt— Exgluh  Pbotob. 

It  is  an  impertinent  and  an  unreasonable  fknlt 
in  conversation,  for  one  man  to  take  up  all  the  dis- 
course. It  may  possibly  be  objected  to  me  mysrif, 
that  I  am  guilty  in  this  kind,  in  entertaining  the 
town  every  day,  and  not  giving  so  many  able  per^ 
sons,  who  have  it  more  in  their  power,  ana  ai 
much  in  their  inclination,  an  opportunity  to  obli^ 
msnkind  with  their  thoughts.  "Beside."  said 
one  whom  I  overheard  the  other  dav,  "why  must 
this  paper  turn  altogether  upon  topfcs  of  learning 
and  morality?  Why  should  it  pretend  only  to 
wit,  humor,  or  the  like — things  which  are  usefu' 
only  to  amuse  men  of  literature  and  superior  edu 
cation  7  I  would  have  it  consist  also  or  all  thing' 
which  may  be  necessary  or  useful  to  any  part ' 
society;  and  the  mechaiuc  arts  idiould  have 
place  as  well  as  the  libt^ral.  The  ways  of  gai' 
Iiusbandry,  and  thrift,  will  serve  a  greater  number 
of  people,  than  discourses  upon  what  was  weB 
saia  or  done  by  such  a  philosopher,  liero,  generalT 


*  A  ftntue  of  I*nM|ain  In  thai  city,  on  wthkh 
marka  w«re  pasted,  unU  Uwium  callod  i*M4iiiaadai. 
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or  poet"— I  no  sooner  heard  tliis  critic  talk  of  my  the  worth  and  importance  of  hifl  character:  it 

▼orks,  but  I  minated  what  he  had  said;  and  from  miffht  be  risible,  from  ^Ipt  he  could  say,  that  no 

that  instant  resoWed  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  ray  soldier  entering  a  breaJn*  adrentures   more  for 

speculations,  by  giving  notice  to  all  persons  of  all  honor,  than  the  trader  does-  for  wealth  to  his 

orders,  and  each  sex,  that  if  they  are  pleased  to  countiy.    In  both  cases,  the   adventurers  havv 

tend  me  discourses,  with  their  names  and  places  tlieir  own  advantage;  but  I  know  no  cases  wherein 

of  abotle  to  them,  so  that  I  can  be  satisfied  the  everybody  else  is  a  sharer  in  the  success, 
writings  arc  authentic,  such  their  labors  shall  be       It  is  objected  by  readers  of  history,  that  the 

faithfully  inserted  in  this  paper.    It  will  be  of  battles  in  those   narrations  are  scarce  ever  to  be 

much  more  consequence  to  a  youth,  in  his  appren*  understood.    This  misfortune  is  to  be  ascribed  to 

ticeship,  to  know  by  what  rules  and  arts  such  a  the  ij^^orauce  of  historians  in  the  methods  of 

one  became  sheriff  of  London,  than  to  see  Uie  si^  drawing  up,  changing  the  forms  of  a  battalia,  and 

of  one  of  his  own  quality  with  a  lion's  heart  in  the  enemy  retreating  from,  as  well  as  approaching 

each  hand.    The  world,  indeed,  is  enchanted  with  to,  the  cluurge.    But  in  the  discourses  from  the  coi^ 

romantic  and  improbable  achievements,  when  the  res^ndents  whom  I  now  invite,  the  danger  wiu 

plain  path  to  respective  |jeatness  and  success,  in  be  of  another  kind;  and  it  is  necessary  to  caution 

the  way  of  life  a  man  is  in,  is  wholly  overlooked,  them  only  asainst  usin^^  tenns  of  art,  and  describ- 

Is  it  possible  that  a  young  man  at  present  could  ing  things  toat  are  familiar  to  them  in  words  thai 

pass  his  time  better  than  in  reading  tne  history  of  are  unknown  to  their  rpaders.    I  promise  myself 

stocks,  and  knowing  by  what  secret  springs  they  a  ^at  harvest  of  new  circumstances,  persons,  and 

have  such  sudden  ascents  and' falls  in  the  same  thm^,  from  this  proposal;  and  a  world  which 

day  ?    Could  he  be  better  conducted  in  his  way  to  many  think  they  are  well  acquainted  with,  dis- 

wealth,  which  is  the  ereat  article  of  life,  than  m  a  covered  as  wholly  new.    This  sort  of  intelligence 

treatise  dated  from  'Cnange-alley  by  an  able  pro-  will  give  a  lively  image  of  the  chain  and  mutual 

ficient  there?     Nothing  certainlj  can  be  more  dependence  of  numan  society,  take  off  imperti- 

useful,  than  to  be  well  instructed  m  his  hopes  and  neut  prejudices,  enlarse  the  minds  of  those  whose 

fears;  to  be  diffident  when  others  exult;  and  with  views  are  confined  to  uicir  own  circumstances;  and, 

a  secret  joy  buy  when  others  think  it  their  interest  in  short,  if  the  knowing  in  several  arts,  profes- 

to  sell.    1  invite  all  persons,  who  have  anything  sious,  and  trades,  will  exert  themselves,  it  cannot 

to  say  for  the  profitable  information  of  the  public,  but  produce  a  new  field  of  diversion  and  instruc- 

to  take  their  turns  in  my  pap>cr :  they  are  welcome,  tion,  more  agreeable  than  has  yet  appeared.— T. 
from  the  late  noble  inventor  of  the  longitude,  to 

the  humble  author  of  strops  for  razors.    If  to  cany  — ^— — 

•hips  in  safety,  to  give  help  to  people  tossed  in  a 
troubled  8ea,  without  knowing  to  what  shore  they        No.  429.]    SATURDAT,  JULT  12,  1713. 

bear,  what  rocks  to  avoid,  %what  coast  to  pray  JPopulumque  fkLda  dedooet  uti 

for  in  their  extremity,  be  a  worthy  labor,  ana  an  Yodbua  Uoa.  2  Od.  IL 19. 

invention  that  deserves  a  statue;  at  the  same  time,  From  chMta  of  words  tii«  crowd  the  trlngi 

he  who  has  found  means  to  let  the  instrument,  To  real  estiin»tM  of  thingi*— Oukb. 

rhich  is  to  make  your  visage  less  horrid  and  your  <«  k^.  Sfbctakmi, 


H.  rf    '    ri*      "  ptilosophcrB.  to  my  assistance  ^^  persons,  who  had  the  good  senM  to  reUra 

in  the  pubUc  service     It  wot.Id  be  of  great  use  if  „f  ^^  „^.„  ^^^^^d,  and  notified  that  they  we» 

we  had  a.,  exact  history  of  the  successes  of  every  ^-ahdrawn,  with  the  reasons  of  it  to  the  company, 

peat  shop  within  the  citv-walls.  what  tracts  of  j„  t,,^;,  resiKscUve  memorials.                         ^    '* 

land  have  been  purchased  by  a  constant  attend-  '^ 

ance  within  a  walk  of  thirty  feet.     If  it  could  also  <  The  Memorial  of  Mn.  Mary  Dainty,  SfiruUr, 

be  noted  in  the  equipage  of  those  who  are  ascended  ,  ti      ui    csi    —^u 

from  the  successfuf  trade  of  their  ancestors  into  Humbly  bhoweth, 

figure  and  equipage,  such  accounts  would  quicken  '  Thatjconscious  of  her  own  want  of  merit,  ae- 

industry  in  the  pursuit  of  such  acquisitions,  and  compnnicd  with  a  vanity  of  being  admired,  she 

discountenance  luxury  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  had  ^one  into  exile  of  her  own  accord. 

To  diversify  thc^e  kinds  of  iirformations,  the  '  She  is  sensible  that  a  vain  person  is  the  moat 
industry  of  tne  female  world  is  not  to  be  unob-  insufferable  creature  living  in  a  well-bred  as- 
served.     She   to  whose  household   virtues   it   is  sembly. 

owing,  that  men  do  honor  to  her  husband,  should  '  Tliat  she  desired,  before  she  appeared  in  pub- 
be  rec<irdcHl  with  veneration;  she  who  has  wasted  lie  again,  she  might  have  assurances,  that  though 
his  labors,  with  infamy.  When  we  arc  come  into  she  might  be  thought  handsome,  there  might  not 
domestic  life  in  this  manner,  to  awaken  caution  more  address  or  compliment  be  paid  to  her  than 
and  att(*ndauce  to  the  main  point,  it  would  not  be  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

amisR  to  iriro  now  and  then  a  touch  of  tragedy,  '  That  she  conceived  it  a  kind  of  superiority, 

and  describe  that  most  dreadful  of  all  human  con-  that  one  person  should   take  upon  him  to  com- 

ditions,  the  ca^e  of  bankruptcy:  how  plenty,  credit,  mend  another. 

cheerfulncAfl,  full  hopes,  and  easy  possessions,  are  '  Lastly,  that  she  went  into  the  infirmaiy,  to 

in  an  instant  turned  into  penury,  faint  aspects,  avoid  a  particular  person,  who  took  upon  him  to 

diffidence,  Korrow,  and  misery;  how  the  man.  who  profess  an  admiration  of  her. 

with  an  open  hand  the  day  before  could  minister  She  therefore  praye^,  that  to  applaud  out  of  duo 

to  the  extremities  of  others,  is  shunned  to-day  by  place  might  be  oeclared  an  offense,  and  punished 

the  friend  of  his  bosom.    It  would  be  useful  to  m  the  same  manner  with  detraction,  in  that  the 

•bowhow  just  this  is  on  the  negligent,  how  lament-  latter  did  but  report  persons  defective,  and  th« 

able  on  the  industrious.    A  paper  written  by  a  former  made  them  io. 

■B««hant  might  give  this  isl^d  a  true  sense  of  '  All  which  ia  8ubnutted«*  dOt 
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«< 


Tbere  appeared  a  delicac/  and  ainceritjr  in  this 
aeiDorial  verjr  udcobbii^,  but  my  friend  informs 
me,  Uial  the  allegationAtf  it  were  groundlesfl*  iu- 
aomuch  that  thitt  declaration  of  an  aversion  to 
being  piaiaedp  wan  understood  to  be  uo  other  than 
a  aecivt  trap  to  purchase  it,  for  which  reason  it 
Ilea  still  ott  the  table  unanswered. 

'  TV  ktimUe  Memorial  of  the  Lady  Lydia  Lriler, 

*  Showeth, 

'  That  the  Ladj  Ljdia  is  a  woman  of  quality; 
Married  to  a  private  gentleman. 

'  That  she  finds  herself  neither  well  nor  ill. 
.   '  That  her  husband  is  a  clown. 

'  That  Ladj  Lydia  cannot  see  company. 

*  That  she  desires  the  infirmary  may  be  her 
^wrtment  durinjr  her  stay  in  the  country. 

*  That  they  would  please  to  make  merry  with 
their  equals. 

*  That  Mr.  LoUer  mij^ht  stay  with  them  if  he 
(houeht  fit.' 

**  ft  was  immediately  resolved,  that  Lady  Lydia 
was  still  at  London. 

<  Tlu  kymbU  Memorial  of  Tkomao  Sudden,  Boq.  of 

tht  Inmer  Temple, 

*  Showeth, 

*  That  Mr.  Sudden  is  conseioas  that  he  is  too 
Much  given  to  argumentation. 

'  That  he  talks  loud. 

'  That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter  of 
debate. 

'  That  he  stavc<l  behind  in  "Wostminstcr-hall, 
when  the  late  sliake  uf  the  roof  happi'iietl,  only 
because  a  counsel  of  the  other  side  asserted  it  was 
eoming  down. 

'  That  ho  cannot  for  his  life  consent  to  any- 
thing. 

'  That  he  stays  in  the  infirmary  to  forget  him.Hclf. 

'  That  as  soon  as  he  has  forgot  himself  he  will 
wait  on  the  company.' 

"  His  iudispasition  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient 
to  require  a  cesnation  from  company. 

'  TKe  Memorial  of  Frank  Jelly. 

*  Showeth, 

'  That  ho  hath  put  himself  into  the  infirmary. 
in  regard  he  is  scnsiUe  of  a  certain  ruMic  mirth 
which  renders  him  unfit  for  polite  conversation. 

'  That  he  inteiuU  to  prepare  himself,  by  absti- 
nence and  thin  diet,  to  ix*  one  of  the  company. 

'  That  at  pn>scnt  ho  comes  into  a  nx>m  as  if  he 
were  an  exprt*Hs  from  abroad. 

*  That  he  han  chosen  an  apartment  with  a 
matted  antechamber,  to  practice  motion  without 
lieing  heard. 

*  'That  he  bows,  talks,  drinks,  eats,  and  helps 
kimself  before  a  glass,  to  learn  to  act  with  mode- 
ration. 

'That  by  rcas<m  of  his  luxuriant  health  he  is 
oppreasive  to  persons  of  composed  behavior. 

'That  he  is  endeavoring  to  forget  the  word 
**  pshaw,  pshaw." 

'  That  he  is  also  weaning  himself  from  his  cane. 

'  That  when  he  has  learned  to  live  without  his 
Mid  cane,  he  will  wait  on  the  company,'  etc. 

'  Tke  Memorial  of  John  Rhubarb,  Etq., 

'  Showeth, 

*  That  your  petitioner  has  retired  to  the  infirmary, 
bntthat  ne  is  in  perfect  good  health,  except  that 
lie  has  by  long  use,  and  for  want  of  di^iCourse, 
OODtFactea  a  habit  of  complaint  that  he  is  sick. 

'  That  he  wants  for  nothing  under  the  snn,  but 
what  to  say,  and  therefore  has  fallen  into  this  un- 
iMppj  maUdy,  of  complaining  that  he  is  sick. 


'  That  thla  cnatom  of  hia  makaa  him,  bj 
own  confession,  fit  only  for  the  infirmaiy,  and 
therefore  he  has  not  waited  for  being  sentenced 
to  it. 

'  That  he  is  conacious  there  is  nothing  more  im- 


compii 
make  a  ailly  fijg^re,  whether  he  is  pitied  or  noL 

'Your  petiuoner  humUy  prays,  that  he  may 
have  time  to  know  how  he  doas,  and  he  will  maka 
his  appearanee.' 

"  Ine  valetudinarian  was  likewise  easily  ex- 
cused; and  this  society,  being  resolved  not  only  to 
make  it  their  business  to  pass  their  time  agreeably 
for  the  present  season,  but  also  to  commence  soca 
habits  in  themselves  as  may  be  of  use  in  their 
future  conduct  in  general,  are  very  nady  to  givv 
into  a  fancied  or  real  incapacity  to  join  with  tneir 
measures,  in  order  to  have  no  humorist,  proud 
man,  impertinent  or  sufilcient  fellow,  break  in 
upon  thetr  happineaa.  Great  evils  seldom  happen 
to  disturb  company;  but  indulgence  in  particu- 
larities of  humor  is  the  seed  of  making  half  oar 
time  hang  in  suspense,  or  waste  away  under  real 
discomposures. 

"  Among  other  things,  it  is  carefully  provided, 
that  there  may  not  bo  disagreeable  familiarities, 
no  one  is  to  appear  in  the  public  rooms  undressed, 
or  enter  abruptly  into  eadi  other's  apartment 
without  intimation.  Every  one  has  hitherto  been 
so  careful  in  his  behavior,  that  then  has  but 
one  offender,  in  ton  days'  time,  been  sent  into 
the  infirmary,  and  that  was  for  throwing  awiy 
his  cards  at  whist. 

"  He  has  offered  J^  submission  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — 

<  ThekumbU 


ofjtoffrey  Moi^nar,  A19., 

'  Showeth, 

'Though  the  petitioner  swore,  ataraped,  and 
threw  down  his  cards,  he  has  all  imaginable  la- 
spect  for  tlie  ladi<.*s,  and  the  whole  company. 

'  Tliat  he  humbly  desires  it  may  be  considered, 
in  the  ca.se  of  gaming,  there  are  many  motivoi 
which  pn»voke  to  disorder. 

'  That  the  desire  of  ^ain,  and  the  desire  of  vic- 
tory are  both  thwarted  in  losing. 

'  That  all  conversations  in  Ute  world,  have  ia- 
dul|^  human  infirmity  in  this  case. 

*  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  most  humbly  prays, 
that  he  may  be  restored  to  the  company:  and  be 
hopes  to  bear  ill-fortune  with  a  good  grace  for  tht 
future,  and  to  demean  himself  so  as  to  be  no 
more  than  cheerful  when  lie  wins,  than  grave 
when  he  loses.' "— T. 


So.  430.]    MONDAY,  JULY  14. 1718. 

QiUDTB  peragrloum,  Tidna  nurs  rvnlanat. 

Uor.  1  Kp.  xvl.  ai, 

Th»  crowd  repUoti, 
Uo  nek  s  «inuif»r  to  belWTe  thy  Um. 


"  Sia, 

"  As  you  are  Spectator-general,  yon  may  with 
authority  censure  whatever  looks  ill,  and  is  offea- 
sive  to  tne  sight ;  the  worst  nuisance  of  this  kind, 
methinks,  is  the  scand.ilous  appearance  of  poor  ia 
all  parts  of  this  wealthy  city.  Such  roiseraUs 
objects  affect  the  compa^tsionate  beholder  with 
dismal  ideas,  discompose  the  cheerfulueaa  of  his 
mind,  and  deprive  him  of  the  pleaaure  that  ke 
might  otherwise  take  in  surveying  the  grmndnt 
of  our  metropolis.  Who  can,  without  Kmons, 
•ea  a  disabled  sailor^  the  puryejor  af  «v  Ivmjg 
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destitute  of  necMMriecT     Wbo  ean  beboM  ao  to  us,  and  eclipM  tiia  glwjc(  all  other  ebarftjr. 

koBOAt  soldier,  that  bravely  withstood  the  eiiemT,  It  is  the  utmoet  reproSch  to  aociety,  that  then 

prostrate  and  io  want  ainong  his  friendH?     It  should  be  a  poor  man  uarelieTod,  or  a  poor  rogus 

were  endlesR  to  mention  all  the  Tari«ty  of  wretch-  unponished.    I  hope  joa  will  think  no  part  of 

•dneAS,  aad  the  numberless  poor  that  not  only  human  life  out  of  your  consideration,  but  will,  aft 

singly,  but  in  companies,  implore  your  charity,  your  leisure,  give  us  the  history  of  plenty  aad 

Spectacles  uf  tliis  nature  everjrwhere  occur;  and  want,  and  the  natural  gradations  toward    them, 

it  is  unaccountable  that,  among  the  many  la-  calculated  for  the  cities  of  London  and  Weafc- 

mentable  eries  that  inCtsMt  this  town,  your  comp-  minster. 

tioUer-general  should  not  take  notice  of  the  most  "I  am,  Sir,  your  moat  humble  Senrant, 

ahocking,  vis :  those  of  the  needy  and  afflicted.  "  T.  D.'' 

I  cannot  but  think  he  waved  it  merely  out  of  good  "Ma.  SpiorATOE, 

braedinff,  choosing  rather  to  stifle  his  resentment  « i  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  notiot  of  m 
than  upbraid  his  countrymen  with  inhumanity :  very  great  indecency,  which  is  extremely  common, 
however,  let  not  charity  be  sacrificed  to  popu-  thouA,  I  think,  never  yet  under  your  censure.  It 
larity  ;  and  if  his  ears  were  deaf  to  their  com-  is,  Sir,  the  strange  freedom  some  ill-bred  married 
l^aints,  let  not  your'eyes  overlook  their  persons,  people  take  in  company ;  the  unseasonable  fond- 
There  are,  I  know,  many  impostors  among  them,  ness  of  some  husbands,  and  the  ill-timed  tender- 
Lameness  and  blttiduess  are  certainly  very  often  Qess  of  some  wives.  They  talk  and  act  aa  if 
acted;  but  can  those  who  have  tlieir  sight  and  modesty  was  only  fit  for  maids  and  bachelors,  and 
limbs  employ  them  better  than  in  knowing  whether  that  too  before  both.  I  was  once,  Mr.  Spectotor, 
they  are  eounterfeited  or  not  7  I  know  not  which  where  the  fault  I  speak  of  was  so  very  flagrant^ 
of  the  two  misapolies  his  senses  most,  he  who  that  (being,  you  must  know,  a  very  bashful  fellow, 
pretends  himself  blind,  to  move  compassion,  or  he  and  several  young  ladies  in  the  room)  I  protest  I 
who  beholds  a  miserable  object  without  pityiniaj  it.  was  quite  out  of  countenance.  Lucina,  it  seema. 
But  in  order  to  remove  such  impcdirnenU.  I  wish,  was  breeding  :  and  she  did  nothing  but  entertain 
Mr.  Spectator,  you  would  give  us  a  discourse  upon  the  company  with  a  discourse  upon  the  diflBcnlty 
beggars,  that  we  may  not  pass  by  true  objects  of  of  reckoning  to  a  day,  and  said  she  knew  thoaa 
charity,  or  give  to  impostors.  I  looked  out  of  my  who  were  cerUin  to  an  hour ;  then  fell  a  laughinff 
window  the  other  morning  earlier  than  ordinary,  at  a  silly,  inexperienced  creature,  who  waa  a  montS 
and  saw  a  blind  beggar,  an  hour  before  the  pas-  above  her  time.  Upon  her  husband's  coming  in, 
aase  he  stands  in  is  frequented,  with  a  needle  and  she  put  several  questions  to  him ;  which  he  not 
•  thread  thriftily  mending  his  stockinjrs.  My  as-  caring  to  resolve,  'Well,*  cries  Lucina,  *I  shall 
toniahroent  was  still  greater,  when  I  beheld  a  have  'em  all  at  night.'— But  lest  I  should  seem 
lame  fellow,  who»te  legs  were  too  big  to  walk,  guilty  of  the  very  fault  I  write  against,  I  ahiU 
within  an  hour  after,  brinjf  him  a  pot  of  ale.  I  only  entreat  Mr.  Spectator  to  correct  such  miada- 
will  not  mention  the  shakings,  distortions,  and  meaoonu 

convnlsioiis,  which  many  of  them  practice  to  gain  -,    . ,  . ,..         i  i  v^  »_  ju 

-.-  -1—       I*.         T  *!.  S*.!-**!.  'ot  higher  of  the  ^^n\aX  bed  br  ftir, 

an  alnj.M  ;  but  sure  I  am  they  ouglit  to  be  taken  ^^  ^th  myrterteu.  wvewnci,  I  de«n« 

care  of  in  this  condition,  either  by  the  beadle  or  <.t         a*  i.      ui    a 

the  magistrate.     They,  it  seems,  relieve    their       „  "  I  am.  Sir.  your  humble  Servant.      ^^ 

pMte  according  to  their  talents.    There  is  the       ^'  1  HOMia  Meakwmll. 

▼Otoe  of  an  old  woman  never  begins  to  beg  till  

Bine  in  the  evening  ;  and  then  she  is  destitute  of 

iodgini:.  turned  out  for  want  of  rent,  and  has  the  ^^   .,,  ,    TTTPQnAV   tttt  v  n;  itio 

Mme    ill   ff»rtiim»  ^vm-^r  ni.rht.   in   thp   vonr       Yaii  No.  431.]     TUESDAY,  JULY  15,  1712. 


ill  fortune  every  night  in  the  year.    You 
ahould  employ  an  officer  to  hear  the  distress  of    Quid  duWhu  homhiam  geiierl  •  naiora  datum  oet,  qaam  sal 
h  beggar  that  is  constant  at  a  particular  place,       c«l«l«w  Uberi?— Tuix. 


who  is  ever  iu  the  same  tone,  and  succeeds  be-  What  Is  tliere  in  naiare  ao  dear  to  man  at  hit  own  ohiUNaf 
CMM  his  audience  is  coiitiiiually  changing,  though  j  have  lately  been  casting  in  my  thoughts  the 
he  does  not  ^ter  hiK  lamentation.  If  we  have  g^venil  unhappincsses  of  life,  and  comparing  the 
iHJthinflf  else  for  our  money,  let  us  have  more  infelicities  of  old  age  to  those  of  infancy.  The 
hiTention  to  Iw  cheattHi  with.  All  which  is  sub-  calamities  of  children  an-  due  to  the  negligence  or 
iDittcd  to  your  spectatonal  vigilance  ;  and  misconduct  of  parents  ;  those  of  age,  to  the  past 

"I  ani.  Sir,  jif^  ^^jdi  i^d  to  it.    I  have  here  the  history  of  a 

*•  Your  most  humble  Servant'        Vwy  and  girl  to  their  weddinjf  day,  and  think  I 
««3a^  cannot  give  the  reader  a  livelier  image  of  the  in- 

sipid way  in  which  time  uncultivated  passes,  than 
I  him  with  their  authentic  epistles, 
that  was  remarkable  in  their  Uvea, 
period  of  their  life  above-mentioned.    The 


"I  wafl  la«t  Sunday  highly  transported  at  onr  SI^L  ♦TX;*'*.J?{ 
parish  church  ;  tlie  gentleman  in  the  pulpit  pleaded  rj^tl'l!^*^  1  n  ^J 
moWngly  in  behalf  of  the  poor  cliildren.  and  they    [j^f  rhriSfri!5d  of 


to'my  satisfaction  and  advantaire.     1  tie  inward  i-       4.        .    1  • '^♦i -.  .^  .— »:^«  ^/ »i.««« 

joy  ffiDd  in  myself,  and  the  goSd  will  I  bear  to  ''^S^'«^^^  or  crud  in  the  educaUon  of  them. 

ttankind,  make   me   heartily  winh  these  pious  "  Ma.  SracTAToa, 

woffca  may  be  encourai^d,  that  the  present  pro-  *'I  am  now  entering  into  my  one-and-twentiedi 
motors  may  reap  the  delight,  and  posterity  the  year,  and  do  not  know  that  I  had  one  day's  thor- 
benefit,  of  them.  Rut  while  we  are  building  this  ou^  satisfaction  since  I  came  to  years  01  any  re- 
beautiful  edifice,  let  not  the  old  niins  remain  in  flection,  till  tlie  time  they  say  othere  lose  their 
▼iew  to  miUj  the  pmspttct.  While  we  are  culti-  liberty — the  day  of  my  marriage.  I  am  son  torn 
iratifig  and  improvinir  tliis  young,  hopeful  off-  gentleman  of  a  very  ^pfeat  estate,  who  miolved  Io 
•pring,  let  not  the  ancient  and  helpless  croatores  keep  me  out  of  the  vices  of  the  age ;  and.  in  order 
lie  aharoefttlly  neglected.  The  crowds  of  poor,  or  to  it.  never  let  me  see  anything  thf  t  he  thovght 
prataaded  poor,  in  every  place,  are  a  great  reproach  eould  giva  bm  the  leaat  pleasure.    At  lea  jaaca 
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old  I  was  pnt  to  a  ^^mmar-iichool,  where  my 
master  rect'ivod  orders  every  post  to  use  me  very 
•eTcrely,  and  have  no  regard  to  my  having  a  great 
astAtc. '  At  fiftecu  I  was  removed  to  the  university, 
where  1  lived,  out  of  my  father's  great  discretion, 
in  scandalous  poverty  and  want,  till  I  was  big 
enough  to  he  married,  and  I  was  sent  for  to  see 
the  lady  who  sends  you  the  underwritten.  When 
we  were  put  together,  we  both  considered  that  we 
could  nut  be  wurse  than  we  were  in  taking  one 
another,  and  out  of  a  desire  of  liberty,  entered 
into  wedlock.  My  father  says  I  am  now  a  man, 
and  may  Npeak'to  him  like  another  gentleman. 
'*  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

'*  KlCDAKD  ReNTFBEX." 

"Mm.  Spec., 

"  I  ^rew  tall  and  wild  at  my  mother's,  who  is  a 
gay  widuw,  and  did  not  care  for  showing  me,  till 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago ;  at  which  time 
my  guardian  uncle  sent  me  to  a  boarding-school. 
With  orders  to  contradict  me  in  nothing,  for  I  had 
been  misused  enough  alreailV'  I  hm  not  been 
there  above  a  month,  whfn,  being  in  the  kitchen, 
I  saw  some  oatmeal  on  the  dresser;  T  put  two  or 
three  corns  in  mv  mouth,  likM  it,  stole  a  handful, 
went  into  my  cliambcr,  chewed  it,  and  for  two 
months  aftvr  never  failed  taking;  toll  of  every  p<'n- 
•nyworth  of  oatmeal  that  came  into  the  house  ;  but 
one  day  playing  with  a  tobacco-pipe  )x>tween  my 
teetli.  It  happened  to  break  in  my  mouth,  and  the 
■pitting  out  the  pieces  left  such  a  delicious  rou(;h- 
ness  on  my  tongue  that  I  could  not  be  sntisfiiHl 
till  I  had  champed  up  the  remaining  part  of  the 
pipo.  1  forsook  the  oatmeal,  and  stuck  to  the 
pipes  thn>e  niontlis,  in  which  time  I  had  dispensed 
with  thirtj'-seven  fc»ul  pipes,  all  to  the  bowls  :  they 
bclongi*d  to  :in  old  giMitlenian,  father  to  my  gov- 
erness. Ht*  locked  up  the  clean  ones.  I  h>ft  off 
eating  of  pipes,  and  fell  to  licking  of  chalk.  I 
was  s<K)n  tiiiHl  of  this.  I  then  nib))led  all  the  red 
wax  off  our  last  bidUtickots.  and,  three  we(*ks  after, 
the  black  wax  from  the  bur^'ing  tickets  of  the  old 
gentleman.  Two  months  afler  tliis  I  lived  upon 
thun<ierlMilts,  a  certain  long,  round,  bluish  stone 
which  I  founil  amoni;  the  jjnivol  in  our  garden.  I 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  Uiis  ;  but  thun- 
derbolts growing  scarce.  I  fastened  tooth  and 
nail  upon  our  garden  wall,  which  I  stuck  to 
almost  a  twelvemonth,  and  had,  in  that  time, 
peeled  and  devoured  half  a  foot  toward  our  neigh- 
nor's  yanl.  I  now  thought  mysi^lf  the  happiest 
creature  in«the  world:  and  I  bKilievc,  in  my  con- 
science, I  lind  eaten  quite  through,  had  I  had  it  in 
my  chamU>r ;  but  now  I  lK*caine  laxy  and  unwil- 
ling to  stir,  and  was  obliged  to  sei>k  fotxl  nearer 
home.  I  then  took  a  strange  hankering  to  coals  ; 
I  fell  to  scrunching  them,  and  had  alreodv  con- 
■umcd,  I  am  certain,  nn  much  as  woulif  have 
dressed  my  wedding  dinnei,  when  my  uncle  came 
for  me  home.  He  was  in  the  parlor  with  my  gov- 
erness, when  I  was  called  down.  I  went  in,  fell 
on  my  kne«»s,  for  he  inaile  me  call  him  father,  and 
when  I  expected  the  blessing  I  asked,  the  good 
gentleman,  in  a  surprise,  turns  him^^lf  to  my 
governess,  and  asks  whether  this  (pointing  t4)  me) 
was  his  daughter?  'This,*  added  he,  'is  the 
very  picture  of  death.  My  child  was  a  plump- 
fared,  hale,  fresh-colored  girl  ;  but  this  looks  as 
if  she  were  half-starved,  a  mere  skeleton.'  My 
Ifovemess,  who  is  really  a  goo<l  woman,  assurccl 
my  father  I  had  wante<l  for  nothing  ;  and  withal 
told  him  I  was  continually  eating  f^on)e  trash  or 
other,  and  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the 
green*sickne88,  her  onlers  being  never  to  cross 
me.  But  this  magnified  but  little  with  my  father, 
who  prewntly,  in  a  kind  of  pet,  paying  for  my 


board,  took  roe  home  with  him.  I  had  not  been 
long  at  home,  but  one  Sunday  at  church  (I  shall 
never  forget  it)  I  saw  a  young  ueighborinr  gen* 
tleman  that  pleased  me  hugely;  I  liked  him  of 
all  men  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  began  to  wish 
I  could  be  as  pleasing  to  him.  The  very  next 
day  he  came,  with  his  father,  a  visiting  to  our 
house :  we  were  left  alone  together,  with  diree* 
tions  on  both  sides  to  be  in  love  with  one  another, 
and  in  tliree  weeks'  time  we  were  married.  I  re- 
gained my  fonner  health  and  complexion,  and  am 
now  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Now,  Mr. 
Spec.,  I  di'Mire  you  would  find  out  some  name  for 
these  craving  damsels,  whether  dignified  or  dis- 
tinguished under  some  or  all  of  the  following 
denominations :  to  wit,  *  Trash-eaters,  Oatmeai- 
chewers.  Pipe-champers.  Chalk-lickers,  Waz-nib- 
blers,  Ceal-scranch<Ts,  Wall-peelers,  or  Gravel* 
diggers ;  and,  good  Sir,  do  your  utmost  endeavor 
to  prevent  (by  exposing)  this  unaccountable  folly, 
so  prevailing  among  the  young  ones  of  our  sex, 
who  may  not  meet  with  such  sudden  good  luck,  ss, 
**  Sir,  your  constant  Header, 

"  and  very  humble  Servant, 

"  Sabina  Gaxxx, 
"  Kow  Sabika  RxxTFan." 
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II«  gabble*  Iik«  ft  goow  amid  tha  swan-like  tAdir^—VKna, 

"  Ma.  Spectator,  Oxford,  July  14. 

"  AcooRDiNo  to  a  late  invitation  in  one  of  Toar 
papers  to  every  man  who  pleases  to  write,  I  nave 
sent  you  the  following  short  dissertation  against 
the  vice  of  being  prejudiced. 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant" 

"  Man  is  a  sociable  creature,  and  a  lover  of  gloiy; 
whence  it  is,  that  when  several  persons  are  united 
in  the  same  society,  they  are  studious  to  \tsmn 
the  reputation  of  others,  in  order  to  raise  their 
own.  The  wise  are  content  to  guide  Uie  springs 
in  silence,  and  Rejoice  in  secret  at  their  regular 
progress.  To  prate  and  triumph  is  the  part  slot- 
ted to  the  trifling  and  superficial.  The  geeis 
were  providentially  ordained  to  save  the  CanitoL 
Hence  it  is,  that  tHio  invention  of  marks  ana  de- 
vices to  distinguish  parties  is  owing  to  the  beau 
and  belles  of  this  island.  Hats,  moulded  into  dif- 
ferent cocks  and  pinches,  have  long  bid  mutual 
defiance  ;  patches  have  been  set  against  patches  in 
battle  array ;  stocks  have  risen  or  fallen  in  pro- 
portion to  nead-drcsscs :  and  peace  or  war  been  ex* 
pccted,  as  the  white  or  tlie  red  hood  hath  prevailed. 
These  are  the  standard-bearers  in  our  contending 
armies,  the  dwarfs  and  squires  who  carry  the  im- 
presses of  the  giants  or  knights,  not  bom  to  fi^ 
themselves,  but  to  prepare  tho  way  for  the  ensuing 
combat. 

*'  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how  far 
men  of  weak  understanding  and  strong  fancy  art 
hurried  by  their  prejudices,  even  to  Uie  bAiev- 
ing  that  the  whole  body  of  the  adverse  party 
are  a  band  of  villains  and  demons.  Foreigners 
complain  that  the  English  are  the  proodest 
nation  under  heaven.  Perhaps  they  too  have 
their  share  ;  but  bo  that  as  it  will,  general  charpei 
against  bo<iies  of  men  is  the  fault  I  am  writing 
against  It  must  be  owned,  to  our  shame,  \hi 
our  common  people,  and  most  who  have  not  trav* 
eled,  have  an  irrational  contempt  for  the  language, 
dress,  customs,  and  even  the  shape  and  minds  of 
other  nations.  Some  men,  otherwise  of  sents^ 
have  wondered  that  a  great  gcaioa  ilioiild  spriiy 
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out  of  Ireland ;  and  think  jon  mad  in  affirming 
that  fine  odes  have  been  wrtUen  in  Lapland. 

"This  spirit  of  rivalship,  which  heretofore 
reigned  in  the  t^'o  universities,  is  extinct,  and  al- 
most  over  betwixt  college  and  cqlleeo.  In  parishes 
and  schools,  the  thirst  of  glory  still  obtains.  At 
the  seasons  of  football  and  cock-fightiuK*  these 
little  republicans  reassuiuc  their  national  hatred 
to  each  other.  My  tenant  in  tlie  country  is  verily 
persuaded,  that  the  parish  of  the  enemy  hath  not 
one  honest  man  in  it. 

"I  always  hated  satires  against  woman,  and 
satires  against  man:  I  am  apt  to  suspect  a  stran- 
ger who  laughs  at  the  religion  or  the  faculty; 
my  spleen  rises  at  a  dull  rogue,  who  is  severe  upon 
mayors  and  aldermen;  and  was  never  better  pleased 
than  with  a  piece  of  justice  executed  upon  the  body 
of  a  Templar,  who  was  very  arch  upon  parsons. 

*'The  necessities  of  mankind  require  various 
employments;  and  whoever  excels  in  his  province 
is  worthy  of  praise.  All  men  are  not  educated 
after  the  same  manner,  nor  have  all  the  same 
talents.  Those  who  are  deficient  deserve  our  com- 
passion, and  have  a  title  to  our  assistance.  All 
cannot  be  bred  in  the  same  place;  but  in  all  places 
there  arise,  at  different  times,  such  persons  as  do 
honor  to  their  society,  which  may  raise  envy  in 
little  souls,  but  are  admired  and  cherished  by  gen- 
erous spirits. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  great  happiness  to  be  educated 
In  societies  of  great  and  eminent  men.  Their 
instmctions  and  examples  are  of  extraordinary  ad- 
Tantage.  It  is  highly  proper  to  instil  such  a  re- 
Terence  of  the  governing  persons,  and  concern  for 
the  honor  of  the  place,  as  may  spur  the  growing 
members  to  wortny  pursuits  and  honest  emula- 
tion; but  to  swell  young  minds  with  vain  thoughts 
of  the  dignity  of  tfieir  own  brotherhood,  by  debase- 
iag  and  vili^iug  all  others,  doth  them  a  real  in- 
inry.  By  this  means  I  have  found  that  their  ef^rts 
Bare  become  languid,  and  their  prattle  irksome,  as 
thinkine  it  sufiicient  praise  that  they  are  children 
of  so  illustrious  and  ample  a  family.  I  should 
think  it  a  surer  as  well  as,  more  generous  method, 
to>  set  before  the  eyes  of  youth  such  persons  as 
have  made  a  noble  progress  in  fraternities  less  talk- 
ed of ;  which  seems  tacitly  to  reproach  their  sloth, 
who  loll  so  heavily  in  the  seats  of  mighty  improve- 
ment. Active  spirits  hereby  would  enlarge  their 
notions;  whereas,  by  a  scrvue  imitation  of  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  admired  men,  in  their  own  body, 
they  can  only  gain  a  secondary  and  derivative 
kind  of  fame.  These  copiers  of  men,  like  tliose  of 
authors  or  painters,  run  into  aff^rtations  of  some 
oddness.  which  perhaps  was  not  diiiasreeable  in 
the  original,  but  sits  ungracefully  on  the  narrow- 
■ouled  transcriber. 

"  By  such  early  corrections  of  vanity,  while  boys 
ve  growing  into  men,  they  will  gradually  learn 
Dot  to  censure  superficially;  but  imbibe  those  prin- 
eiplcs  of  gciiernl  kindness  and  humanity  which 
a]«>m*  can  make  them  easy  to  themselves,  and  be- 
loved bv  others. 

"  Retfj'CtionH  of  this  nature  have  cxptniged  all 
prejudices  out  of  my  heart;  in.somuch,  tiiat  though 
I  am  a  finn  Protestant,  1  hope  to  see  the  pope  and 
cardinals  without  violent  emotions;  and  though  I 
■III  naturallv  grave,  I  expect  to  meet  good  com- 
pany at  Paris. 

**1  am.  Sir,  your  obcdidnt  Servant." 

"Me.  SnccTATOR, 

"I  find  you  are  a  general  undertaker,  and  have 
by  yonr  correspondents  or  self,  an  insight  into 
aM>8t  things;  which  makes  me  apply  myself  to  you 
•I  present,  in  the  sorest  calamity  that  ever  befell 
My  wife  has  taken  somet^ng  ill  of  me,  and 


has  not  ppoki*  one  word  good  or  bad  to  me,  or  any* 
body  in  tue  family,  since  Friday  was  seven-night. 
What  must  a  man  do  in  that  case?  Your  advice 
would  be  a  great  obligation  to.  Sir,  your  raoaft 
humble  Servant, 

**  Ralph  THiMBLxroar  " 

**  Ma.  Spectatwi,  July  15, 1712. 

"When  you  want  a  trifle  to  fill  up  a  paper,  in 
inserting  tnis  you  will  lay  an  obligation  on  your 
humble  Servant,  "  OuviaC" 


"DxAftOuTIA, 

"It  is  but  this  moment  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ness of  knowing  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  pres- 
ent 1  received  the  second  of  April.  I  am  heartily 
sorry  it  did  not  come  to  hand  the  day  before ;  for  I  can- 
not out  think  it  very  hard  upon  people  to  lose  Uieir 
jest,that  offer  at  one'but  once  a  year.  I  congratulate 
myself  however  upon  the  earnest  given  me  of  some- 
thing further  intended  in  my  favor;  for  I  am  told, 
that  the  map  who  is  thougnt  worthy  by  a  ladjr  to 
make  a  fooH^f,  stands  fair  enough  in  her  opinion 
to  become  one  day  her  huhbaud.  Till  such  time 
as  I  have  the  honor  of  being  sworn,  I  take  leave 
to  subscribe  myself,  dear  Olivia,  your  fool  electa 

T.  "  NlOODUCUNOIO." 
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Periege  HiBonio  cantalvi  carmine  ranM, 
Et  frontem  nugis  folvert  discs  meis. 

Mast.  Kplg.  zIt.  188. 

To  bftnlMh  anxSoos  thought,  and  quiet  pain, 
Head  Homer's  frogs,  or  my  mcne  trifling  strain. 

The  moral  world,  as  consisting  of  males  and 
females,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  filled  with  ser- 
eml  customs,  fashions,  and  ceremonies,  which 
would  have  no  place  in  it  were  there  but  one  sejc 
Had  our  species  no  females  in  it,  men  would  be 
quite  different  creatures  from  what  tliey  are  Ht 
present;  thci£  endeavors  to  please  the  opposite  \ 
sex  polishes  and  refines  them  out  of  those  manners 
whlcEUrB  must' natural  to  them,  and  often  sets 
them  upon  modeling  themselves,  not  according 
to  the  plans  which  they  approve  in  their  own 
opinions,  but  according  to  ihosc  plans  which  they 
think  are  most  agreeable  to  the  female  world.  In 
a  word,  man  would  not  only  be  an  unhappy,  but  s 
rude  unfinislied  creature,  were  he  conversiuit  with 
none  but  those  of  his  own  make. 

Women,  on  the  otlier  side,  arc  apt  to  form  them- 
selves in  everything  with  regard  to  that  other  half 
of  reasonable  creatures  with  whom  they  are  blend- 
ed and  confused;  their  thoughts  ara  ever  turned 
upon  appearing  amiable  to  the  other  sex;  they  talk, 
and  move,  and  smile,  with  a  design  upon  us;  overf 
feature  of  their  faces,  every  part  of  their  dross,  is 
filled  with  snares  and  allurements.  There  would 
ha  no  such  animals  as  prudes  or  coquettes  in  the 
world,  were  there  not  such  an  animal  as  man.  In 
short,  it  is  the  male  that  i^ives  charms  to  woman- 
kind, that  produces  an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace 
in  their  motions,  a  softness  in  their  voices,  and  a 
delicacy  in  their  c<implcxions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  bt^tween  the  two  sexes 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  each  of  them,  we  may 
observe  that  men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  rough 
and  brutal  natures,  who  live  as  if  there  were  no 
such  things  as  women  in  the  world;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  women  who  have  an  indifference  or  aver- 
sion for  their  counterparts  in  humaii  nature,  are 
generally  sour  and  unamiable,  sluttish  and  cen- 
sorious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little 
manoseript  which  is  lately  fallen  into  my  hmndt. 
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Quale*  nireM*,  enm  flamina  Tbermodootis 
PulHMit,  et  pktb  bellaatar  AmaMmw  annia: 
fiau  drcmn  IlippolyieD,  aan  eum  aa  Martia  ram 
lN}ntb««4Jea  raim;  aagnnqoe  ainlanta  tninulto, 
Foemlnaa  ezaltant  lunatis  agmlna  peltia. 

Vim.  An.  sL  010. 


8o  mazvh'd  the  Thradan  Amaaona  of  old 
When  Thermedon  with  bloodj  MIIowb  ron*d; 
Sack  troopa  aa  theae  in  ahfadng  arau  wara  aeen. 
When  Thmeoa  met  In  fight  their  maUen  quaeo; 
Such  to  the  field  PanthesUea  led, 
I'Vom  the  fierce  Tlrcin  when  the  Oredana  fled ; 
With  TOch  returned  triam|diant  fttMn  the  war, 
Her  nudda  with  criea  attend  the  lotij  oar : 
Thej  claah  with  manlj  finxsa  their  moonj  ahlalda; 
With  female  ahouUf  raaound  the  Phijgiiui  flekliu 


Ha  VINO  carefully  perused  the  nianiiscript  I  men- 
tioned in  my  yesterday's  paper,  so  far  as  it  relatei 
to  the  republic  of  women,  I  find  in  it  sereral  par- 


and  wiiieh  I  shall  eommanicate  to  the  reader,  as  I 
hare  done  some  other  curious  pieces  of  the  same 
nature,  without  troubling  him  with  any  inquiries 
about  the  author  of  it.  ft  contains  a  summary  ac- 
count of  two  different  states  which  bordered  upon 
one  another.  The  one  was  a  commonwealth  of 
Amazons,  or  women  without  iniau;  the  other  was 
a  republic  uf  males,  that  hafl  not  a  woman  in  their 
whole  community.  As  these  two  states  bordered 
upon  one  another,  it  was  their  way,  it  seems,  to 
meet  upon  their  frontiers  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  where  thoHe  among  tlie  men  who  had  not 
made  their  choice  in  any  former  meeting  associat- 
ed themselves  with  particular  women,  whom  they 
were  afterward  obligitd  to  look  upon  as  their  wives 
in  every  one  of  these  yearly  rencounters.  The  child- 
ren that  npruut;  Ar(»m  this  alliance,  if  males,  were 
•ent  to  their  respective  fathers;  if  females,  contin- 
ued with  their  mothers.     By  means  of  this  anniver* 

■ary  carnival,  which  lasted   al»out  a  week,  the  |  ticulars  which  may  very  well  deserve  the  naiu^ 
commonwealths  were  recruited  from  time  to  time,  j  attention, 
and  supplied  with  their  respective  subjects.  The  girls  of  quality,  from  six  to  twelve  yent 

These  two  states  were  engaged  t^^ethcr  in  a  old,  were  put  to  public  schools,  where  they  Learned 
perpetual  loague,  offensive  and  defensive;  so  tliat  |  to  box  ana  play  at  cudgels,  with  several  other  m^ 
if  any  foreign  (KtUtntate  offered  to  attack  cither  of  I  complishments  of  the  same  nature ;  so  thai  no- 
them,  both  the  sexes  fell  upon  him  at  once,  aud  j  thing  was  more  usual  than  to  see  a  little  mitt 
qiiickly  brought  him  to  re<*ison.  It  was  remark- .  retuniing  home  at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or 
able  that  for  m<aMy  ages  this  agreement  continued  |  two  or  three  teeth  knocked  out  of  her  bead. 
inviolable  Ix^twi-en  the  two  states,  notwithstanding,  •  They  were  afterward  taught  to  ride  the  grsal 
as  was  said  before,  they  were  husbands  and  wives;  |  horse,  to  shoot,  dart,  or  sling,  and  livted  into  tev- 
but  this  will  not  appear  so  wonderful,  if  we  con- 1  eral  conii>anieB  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  ia 
sider  that  they  did  not  live  together  above  a  week  [  military  exercises.  No  woman  was  to  be  married 
in  a  year.  i  till  she  had  killed  her  man.    The  ladies  of  (ashioB 

In'the  account  which  my  author  gives  of  the  '  used  to  play  with  young  lions  instead  of  lap-dogr 
male  republic,  there  were  several  customs  very  re- ;  and  when  they  made  any  parties  of  diveraioa, 
markahle.  The  men  never  shaved  their Itearus, or;  instead  of  entertaining  tnemselves  at  ombre  or 
pared  their  nails.  al>ove  once  in  a  twelvemonth, '  piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the  barfof  I 
which  was  prdbably  al)out  the  time  of  the  i^r^'at  whole  aftenioon  together.  There  was  never  any 
annual  mcH.'ting  upon  thfir  frontiers.  I  find  the  !  such  thing  as  a  blush  seen,  or  a  sigh  heard,  in  iht 
name  of  a  minister  of  state  in  one  part  of  their,  commonwealth.  Tlie  women  never  dressed  but  to 
history,  who  was  fined  for  appearing  too  frequently  r  look  tvrriblc;  to  which  end  they  would  aMM» 
in  clean  linen;  and  of  a  certain  great  general,  who  ,  times,  after  a  battle,  paint  their  cheeks  with  tht 
was  turned  otir  of  his  post  for  effeminacy,  it  having  >  blood  of  their  enemies.  For  this  rea.«iun,  likewiae, 
been  proved  upon  him  by  several  credible  witnesses  the  face  which  had  the  most  scars  was  looked 
that  liu  w:ish«*d  his  face  every  mornin;r.  jf  any  upon  as  the  most  beautiful.  If  they  found  laoe, 
member  of  the  commonwealth  had  a  soft  voice,  a  jewels,  ribbons,  or  any  ornaments  in  silver  or 
smooth  f:u*.e,  or  a  supple  bc^havior,  he  was  Imnish- ,  gold,  among  the  b«)oty  which  they  had  taken,  they 
ed  into  the  commonwealth  of  females,  where  he  u^ed  to  ilrc^hs  their  horses  with  it*  but  never  e^te^ 
was  treated  as  a  slave,  dressed  in  |)etticoats,  and  tained  a  thought  of  wearing  it  theroselves.  Then 
set  a  8]>iuninir.  They  had  no  titles  of  honor  were  particular  rights  ana  privileges  allowed  ts 
among  ihem,  t)ut  such  as  denoted  some  bodily  i  any  member  of  the  commonwealUi  who  was  i 
strength  or  perfection,  as  such  a  one  "the  tall.^'  mother  of  three  daughters.  The  senate  was  madt 
anch  a  one  "  the  stocky,"  sncli  a  one  "  Uie  gruff."  i  up  of  old  women  ;  fiir  by  the  laws  of  the  countty. 
Their  public  debater  were  generally  managed  with  !  none  was  to  be  a  counselor  of  state  that  was  nei 
kicks  and  cuffs,  insomuch  that  tney  often  came  past  child -bf^aring.  They  used  to  boast  that  dieir 
fn>m  the  council-table  with  broken  shins,  block  .  re|>ut)lic  had  continued  four  thousand  yean,  whi^ 
eyes,  and  bloody  noses.  When  they  would  re>  \  is  altogether  improbable,  unless  We  may  suppose^ 
proach  a  man  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  they  would  what  Tarn  very  apt  to  think,  that  they  mcasoird 
tell  him  his  tct»th  were  whit(\  or  that  he  had  a  ]  their  time  by  lunar  years. 


fair  skin  aud  a  soft  hand.    The  greatest  man  1|      There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about  ia 

lid  lift    this  female  republic  bj'  means  of  a  neighboring 


meet  witii  in  tiipir  historv  was  one  who  coul 


five  huiulred  weight,  aud  wore  such  a  prodigious  ,  king,  who  had  made  war  upon  them  several  yean 
pair  of  whiskers  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the '  with  various  success,  ana  at  length  overtarew 
common  wealth  before  his  time.  These  accom- 1  them  in  a  very  great  battle.  This  defeat  they  as- 
plishmcntjit,  it  seems,  had  rendered  him  so  pop- .  crilie  to  several  causes :  some  aay  tliat  the  secrc 
ular,  tiiat  if  ho  had  not  died  very  seasonably,  it  tary  of  state,  having  been  troubled  with  the  vs- 
is  thou;r)it  he  might  have  enslaved  the  repuolic.  |  pors,  had  committed  some  fatal  mistakes  in  several 
Having  madv  this  short  extract  out  of  the  hisLory  dispatches  about  that  time.  Others  pretend  thit 
of  the  male  commonwealth.  I  shall  look  into  the  j  the  first  minister  l)eing  big  with  chila.  could  aet 
history  of  the  neighl>oring  staUs  which  consisted .  attend  the  public  affairs,  as  so  great  an  exigency 


of  females  ;  and,  if  1  find  anything  in  it,  will  not 
fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  public. — 0. 


of  state  required  ;  but  this  I  can  give  no  manner 
of  credit  to,  since  it  seems  to  contradict  a  fbadt- 
mental  maxim  in  their  govenimcnt  which  I  hava 
before  mentioned.  My  author  ^ives  the  most 
probable  reason  of  this  great  disaster;  for  ht 
affirms  Uiat  the  general  was  brought  to  bed,  or  (tt 
others  say)  miscarried  the  wetj  night  bafoia  Ikt 
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tetHe:  howeTer  it  wai,  this  signal  oYerthrov 
obliged  them  to  call  in  the  male  republic  to  their 
Msistatce;  but  notwithstanding  their  common 
efforts  to  repulse  the  victorious  cncmj,  the  war 
continued  for  many  years  before  they  could  en- 
tirely bring  it  to  a  nappy  conclusion. 

Tne  caropaiens  vhicn  both  sexes  passed  to- 
gether made  tnem  so  well  acquainted  with  one 
another,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  did  not 
care  for  parting.  In  the  beginning  of''^  it,  they 
lodged  in  separate  camps,  but  afterward,  as  they 
grew  more  familiar,  they  pitched  Uieir  tents  pro- 
niiscuously. 

From  tnis  time,-  the  armies  being  chfckered 
with  both  sexes,  they  polished  apace.  The  men 
used  to  invite  their  fellow-soldiers  into  their  quar- 
ters, and  would  dress  their  tents  with  flowers  and 
ooughs  for  their  reception.  If  they  chanced  to 
like  one  more  than  another,  they  would  be  cutting 
her  name  in  the  table,  or  chalking  out  her  figure 
vpon  the  wall,  or  talking  of  her  in  a  kind  of  rap- 
turous language,  which  by  deg^rees  improved  into 
rerae  and  sonnet.  These  were  as  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  architecture,  painting,  and  poetry,  among 
this  savage  people.  After  any  advantage  over  the 
enemy,  t)oth  sexes  used  to  jump  together,  and 
make  a  clattering  with  their  swords  and  shields, 
tor  joy,  which  in  a  few  years  product  several 
xeguiar  tunes  aiid  set  dances. 

As  tlie  two  armies  romped  on  these  occasions, 
(he  women  complained  ef  the  thick,  bushy  beards 
•od  long  naWii  of  their  confederates,  who  there- 
upon took  care  to  prune  themselves  into  such  flex- 
ures as  were  most  pleasing  to  their  female  friends 
And  allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from  the  en- 
emy, the  men  would  make  a  present  of  everything 
that  was  rich  and  showy  tti  the  women  whom  they 
OMMt  admired,  and  would  frequently  dress  the 
neeks,  or  heail».  ur  arms  of  their  mistresses,  with 
anything  which  th<fy  thought  appeared  gay  or 
pretty.  The  women,  observing  that  the  men  took 
Might  in  lookint^  upon  them  when  they  were 
•domed  with  such  trappings  and  gewgaws,  set 
their  heads  at  work  to  find  out  new  inventions, 
and  to  outshine  one  another  in  all  councils  of 
war,  or  the  like  solemn  ineetincfs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  m«Mi,  oh«ervini>:  how  the  women's  hearts 
were  set  upim  finery,  hofrnn  to  embellish  them- 
aelves,  ami  hiok  as  aijreeablv  as  they  could  in  the 
eyes  of  their  a<«s«»ciates.  In  short,  afu»r  a  few 
years' eon  versing  together,  the  women  had  learned 
(o  smile,  and  the  men  to  ogle ;  the  women  grew 
aoft^  and  the  men  lively. 

Wlien  they  had  thtis  insensibly  formed  one  an- 
•cKer,  upon  the  finishing  of  the  war,  which  con- 
cluded with  an  entire  conquest  of  their  common 
enemy,  the  colonels  in  one  anny  ninrriiKl  the  colo- 
nels in  the  other  ;  the  captains  in  the  same  innn- 
Ber  tcK»k  the  captains  to  their  wives:  the  whole 
Wdy  of  common  soldiers  were  matched  after  the 
example  of  tlieir  leadfr^.  By  this  means  the  two 
tepubiirs  incor|>orated  with  <ine  another,  and  be- 
came the  moftt  fliiurishing  and  polite  government 
in  the  part  of  the  world  which  they  inhabited. — C. 
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K«e  4ao  «Hiit,  et  fiirma  duplex,  noc  firailna  did, 
■•e  p^>er,  ut  pckanlnt:  neutrumque  et  utniinnuo  TMeniar. 

Oru>,  Met  It.  378. 

Bnth  bodlM*  In  a  liln^le  body  mix, 

A  dDde  liody  wtth  a  double  mx. — Appisov. 


r  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are  written 
•B  8ul>jeeta  that  nerer  vary,  bat  are  forever  fixed 


and  immutable.  Of  this  kind  SEre  all  oy  more 
serious  essays  and  discourses ;  but  there  is  another 
sort  of  speculations,  which  I  consider  as  oectt- 
sional  papers,  that  take  their  rise  from  the  folly, 
extravagance,  and  caprice  of  the  present  aoe. 
For  I  look  upon  myself  as  one  set  to  watch  tiie 
manners  and  behavior  of  my  countrymen  and 
cotemporaries,  and  to  marx  down  eveiy  abeard 
fashion,  ridiculous  custom,  or  affected  form  of 
speech,  that  makes  its  appearance  in  the  worid 
during  the  course  of  these  my  speculations.  The 
petticoat  no  sooner  began  to  swell,  but  I  observed 
its  motions.  The  party-patches  had  not  time  to 
muster  themselves  oefore  I  detected  them.  I  had 
intelligence  of  the  colored  hood  the  veiy  first  time 
it  appeared  in  a  public  assembly.  I  might  here 
mention  several  other  the  like  contingent  enb- 
jects,  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  distinct  pa- 
pers. By  this  means  I  have  so  effectually  quashed 
those  irregidarities  which  g^ve  occasion  to  them, 
that  I  am  afraid  posterity  will  scarce  have  a  suA- 
cient  idea  of  them  to  relish  those  discourses  which 
were  in  no  little  voeue  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written.  They  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  fash- 
ions and  customs  I  attacked  were  some  fantastic 
conceits  of  my  own,  and  that  their  great-grand- 
motliers  could  not  be  so  whimsical  as  I  have  rep- 
resented Uftm.  For  this  reason,  when  I  think  on 
the  figure  ray  several  volumes  of  speculations  will 
make  abciTit  a  hundred  years  hence,  I  consider 
them  as  so  many  pieces  of  old  plate,  whore  the 
weight  will  be  regarded,  but  the  fashion  loet 

Among  the  several  female  extravagances  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  still 
keeps  its  ground.  I  mean  that  of  the  ladies  who 
dress  themselves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a  riding- 
coat  and  a  periwig,  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  In 
a  bag  or  riboon,  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of 
the  opposite  sex.  As  in  my  yesterday's  paper  I 
gave  an  account  of  the  mixture  of  two  sexes  in 
one  commonwealth,  I  shall  here  take  notice  of 
this  mixture  of  two  sexes  in  one  person.  I  have 
already  shown  my  dislike  of  this  immodest  cus- 
tom more  tmin  once ;  but,  in  contempt  of  everr- 
thing  1  have  hitherto  said,  I  am  informed  that  tne 
highways  about  this  great  city  are  still  very  much 
infcste(f  with  these  female  cavaliers. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley's  about  this  time  twelvemonth,  a^ 
eqtiestrian  lady  of  this  order  appeared  upon  the 
plains  which  lay  at  a  distance  from  his  house.  I 
was  at  that  time  walking  in  the  fields  with  my 
old  friend ;  and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every 
side  to  see  so  strange  a  sight.  Sir  Roger  asked 
one  of  them,  who  came  by  us,  what  it  was?  To 
which  the  country  fellow  replied,  "  Tis  a  gentle- 
woman, saving  your  worship's  presence,  in  a  coat 
and  hat"  This  produced  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  knight's  house,  where  we  had  a  story  at  the 
same  time  of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meeting 
this  gentlemanlike  lady  on  the  hi^^hway,  was 
SHkedby  her  whether  tliat  was  Coverley-hall  ? 
The  honest  man  seeing  only  the  male  part  of  the 
querirtt,  replied,  "  Yes,  Sir ;''  but  upon  the  second 
question,  whether  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  a 
married  man  7  having  dropped  his  eve  upon  the 
petticoat,  he  changed  his  note  into  *'  5i  o,  Madam." 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  appeared  in 
Juvenal's  days,  with  what  an  indit;nation  should 
we  have  seen  her  described  by  that  excellent  sat- 
irist! He  would  have  represented  her  in  her 
riding-habit  as  a  greater  monster  than  the  centaur. 
He  would  have  called  for  sacrifices  or  purifying 
waters,  to  expatiate  the  appearance  or  such  a 
prodigy.  He  would  have  invoked  the  shades  of 
rortia  or  Lucretia,  to  see  into  what  the  Roman 
ladies  had  transformed  themselves. 
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For  my  own  pmrt,  I  am  for  trpating  the  sox 
with  greater  tendenicsa,  and  hare  all  along  inad*^ 
Qie  of  the  most  gentle  methodu  to  bring  them,  off 
ftom  any  little  eztravasaiice  into  which  they  have 
■ometiroes  unwarily  fallen.  I  think  it,  however, 
abaolutely  necesaary  to  keep  up  the  partition  be- 
tween the  two  sezeH,  and  to  take  notice  of  the 
amplest  encFonchinenta  which  the  one  makes  upon 
the  other.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not 
hear  any  more  complaint^  on  this  subject.  I  am 
■ore  my  she-diHciplen,  who  peruse  these  my  daily 
lectures,  have  pronted  but  little  by  them,  if  they  are 
capable  of  giving  in  to  such  an  amphibious  (fress. 
This  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  had  I  not 
lately  met  one  of  these  my  female  readers  in  Hyde- 
park,  who  liM)kod  upon  me  with  a  masculine 
aaauranccs  and  c(»ckedr  her  hat  full  in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the 
behavior  oi  the  fair  sex.  Wlien  I  seo  them  sin- 
gular in  any  part  of  their  dress,  I  conclude  it  is 
not  without  Home  evil  intention;  and  therefore 
<|ue8tion  not  but  the  desiim  of  this  stranire  fashion 
ia  to  smite  more  efl[(>ctually  their  male  beholders. 
Vow  to  set  them  right  in  this  particular,  1  would 
fain  have  them  consider  with  themselves,  whe- 
ther we  are  not  more  likely  to  l>e  struck  by  a 
figure  entirely  female,  than  with  sucK  a  one  as' we 
may  see  evory  day  in  our  glasses,  ^r,  if  they 
please,  let  them  reflect  upon  their  J^n  hearts, 
and  think  how  they  would  ne  affected  should  they 
meet  a  mnn  on  horsel>ack  in  his  breeclicsand  jack- 
boots, and  at  the  same  time  dresded  up  in  a  com- 
mode and  a  nii^htraile. 

I  must  <ibservo  that  this  fashion  was  first  of 
all  bn)ui^lit  to  us  from  France,  a  country  which 
has  infect^ni  all  the  notions  of  Kuro|>o  with  its 
levity.  I  Kpc*ak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole 
people,  having  more  than  once  found  fault  with 
those  general  reflations  which  strike  at  kingdoms 
or  conmionwenlths  in  the  gross — a  piece  of  cruelty, 
which  an  ingenious  writer  of  ourown  compares  to 
thntof  Caliiriila,  wlio  wished  the  Roman  people  had 
all  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a 
blow.  I  Khali  therefore  only  rcniarkrthat  as  live- 
liness and  assurance  are  in  a  peculiar  manner 
tlie  qualiflratidus  of  the  French  nation,  the  same 
habits  and  customs  will  not  give  the  same  ofli'nse 
to  that  ]>eople  which  they  produce  among  th(Kse  of 
oar  own  country.  Modesty  is  our  distinguishing 
character,  as  vivacity  is  theirs:  and  when  this  our 
national  virtue  appears  in  that  female  beauty  for 
Which  our  Brititsli  ladies  are  celebrated  above  all 
others  in  the  universe,  it  makes  up  the  most 
amiable  object  that  the  eye  of  man  can  possibly 
behold.— C. 
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Quoinlibct  u«.ti>lunt  p())>uIariter.<-Ji*v.  Pat  iii.  36. 
With  thuntbt  bent  bai'k,  thoy  popularly  kill. — Dbtdex. 

Bkino  a  person  of  insatiable  curiosity,  I  could 
not  forliear  going  on  Wednesday  last  to  a  place  of 
no  small  renown  for  the  galliOntry  of  the  lower 
order  of  Britons,  namely,  to  the  Bear-garden,  at 
Hockley -in-t he-Hole;  where  (as  a  whitish-brown 
paper,  i»ut  into  my  hands  in  the  street,  informed 
mc)  there  was  to  be  a  trial  of  skill  exhibited  be- 
tween two  masters  of  the  noble  science  of  defense, 
at  two  of  the  clock  precisely.  I  was  not  a  littlo 
charmed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  challenge, 
which  ran  thus : 

"  I,  James  Miller,  sergeant  (lately  come  from  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal),  master  of  the  noble  science 
of  defense,  hearing  in  moat  places  where  I  hare 


been  of  the  great  fame  of  Timothy  Buek,  of  Loo- 
d<m,  master  of  the  said' science,  do  inyite  him  to 
meet  me  and  exercise  at  the  several  weapons  fol- 
lowing, viz: 

*'  Back  sword.  Single  falchion, 

"  Sword  and  dagger,         Case  of  falchions. 
"  Sword  and  buckler,        Quarter  BtafL" 

If  the  generous  ardor  in  James  Miller  to  dis* 
pute  the  reputation  of  Timothy  Buck,  had  some- 
thing resi>mbling  the  old  heroes  of  romance,  Ti- 
mothy Buck  retunied  answer  in  the  same  paper 
with  the  like  spirit,  adding  a  little  indignation  at 
being  challenged,  ailtfr  seeming  to  condescend' to 
fiffht  James  Miller,  not  in  regard  of  Miller  him- 
self, but  in  that,  as  the  fame  went  out,  he  had 
fought  I'arkes  of  Coventry.  The  acceptance  of 
the  combat  ran  in  these  words : 

'"  T,  Timothy  Buck,  of  Clare-market,  roaster  of 
the  noble  science  of  defense,  hearing  he  did  fight 
Mr.  Parkes*  of  Coventry,  will  not  fail  (Gkid  wil- 
ling) to  me(>t  this  fair  inviter  at  the  time  and  place 
ap]>ointed,  desiring  a  clear  stage  and  no  favor.'— 
V  ivat  Regina." 

1  shall  not  here  look  back  on  the  spectacles  of 
Uie  Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  kind,  but  must 
U'lieve  this  custom  took  its  rise  from  the  ages  c^ 
knight-errantry;  from  those  who  loved  one  woman 
so  well,  that  tiiey  hated  all  men  and  women  else; 
from  those  who  would  fight  you,  whether  you 
were  or  were  not  of  their  mina;  from  those  who 
demanded  the  combat  of  tlieir  cotcmporariei 
both  for  admiring  their  mistress  or  discommend- 
ing her.  1  cannot  therefore,  but  lament,  that  the 
terrible  part  of  the  ancient  fij^ht  is  preserved, 
when  the  amorous  side  of  it  is  forgotten.  We 
have  retained  the  barbarity,  but  last  the  g^lintiy 
of  the  old  combatants.  1  could  wish,  methinb, 
these  gentlemen  had  consulted  me  in  the  promul- 
gation of  the  conflict.  1  was  obliged  by  a  Cur 
youus  maid,  whom  I  understcKid  to  be  called 
Elizabeth  Preston,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the 
garden,  with  a  glass  of  water;  who  I  idtagined 
might  have  been,  for  form's  sake,  the  general 
n>preseniative  of  the  lady  fought  for,  and  from  her 
l)eauty  the  pn>per  Amaryllis  on  these  occasions. 
It  would  have  run  better  in  the  challenge,  "1, 
James  Miller,  sergeant,  who  have  travclea  parti 
abroad,  and  came  last  from  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal, for  the  love  of  Elizabetli  Preston,  do  assert 
that  tlie  said  Elizabeth  is  the  fairest  of  women." 
Then  the  answer  :  "I,  Timothy  Buck,  who  have 
staid  in  Oreat  Britain  during  all  the  war  is 
foreign  parts  for  the  sake  of  Susannah  Page,  do 
deny  that  Elizabeth  Preston  is  so  fair  as  the  said 
Susannah  P<ige.  Let  Susannah  Page  look  on,  and 
I  desire  of  James  Miller  no  fayor." 

This  would  give  the  battle  <)uite  another  turn; 
and  a  proper  station  for  the  ladies  whcise  complex- 
ion was  disputed  by  the  sword,  would  animate  the 
disputants  with  a  more  gallant  incentive  than  the 
expectation  of  money  from  the  apectators;  though 
1  would  not  have  that  neglected,  but  thrown  to 
that  fair  one  whose  lover  was  approycd  by  the 
donor. 


*  On  a  large  tomb  in  the  great  churdi-jard  of  ODVtntiy  It 
the  following  inmription. 


**  To  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Sparket,  a  naUve  of  tliil  i 
he  waa  a  mno  of  a  mild  illapoidtlon,  a  gladOator  brprafeMiOBi 
who,  after  having  fought  350  bnttlea  la  th*  pnn&ttl  pute 
of  Kurope,  with  honor  and  applaoae,  at  lengUi  qwttad  te 
ataire,  sheathed  his  sword,  and  with  Quftmn  radgaaliQi^ 
tubmitted  U>  the  grand  victor  hi  tha  621  ymt  of  his  Aga. 

•*  Afmo  uJmta  kimamm^7»r 

nia  fHend,  Sergeant  MlUar.  iMrra  mantioiMd,  a  maa  of  vitf 
athletic  aooomnltfhmentP,  was  advaneed  aftorwani  to  Ikl 
rank  ofa  captMn  in  the  BrItUb  aniiT,aBd  dk 
in  BeoUaad  under  the  Duke  of  OuBbadand  inlT4i. 
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Yet  eonsidaring  the  \h\ng  wants  tnch  amend- 
inents,  it  was  canried  jpih  great  order.  James 
Miller  came  on  first,  preceded  bj  two  disabled 
drummers,  to  show,  I  suppose,  that  the  prospect 
of  maimed  bodies  did  not  in  the  least  deter  him. 
There  ascended  with  the  daring  Miller  a  voitle 
man,  whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  with  a 
air,  as  unsatisfied  that  he  was  not  prinehMil. 
This  son  of  aneer  lowered  at  the  whole  jmhboIj, 
and,  weiring  himself  as  he  masKhmi  amaad.  horn 
tide  to  side,  with  a  stiff  knee  and  afawdWhr,  he 

KTe  intimations  of  the  puipiMe  ha.mmi^btmd  till 
saw  the  iasne  of  this  siieiwialm.  .fJBNr^liad  a 
blue  ribbon  tied  rouod  the  mmmA  ann;  which 
ornament  I  conceive  to  be  the  TCnain  of  ^at  cus- 
tom of  wearing  a  mistress's  IsTor  on  snch  occa- 
sions of  old. 

Miller  is  a  man  of  six  foot  eight  inches  in  height, 
of  a  kind  but  bold  aspect,  well-fashioned,  and 
ready  of  his  limbs,  and  such  a  readiness  as  spoke 
his  ease  in  them  was  obtained  from  a  habit  of 
motion  in  military  exercise. 

The  expectation  of  the  spectators  was  now  al- 
most at  its  height;  and  the  crowd  pressing  in, 
■SToral  active  persons  thought  they  were  placed 
nlher  aooording  to  their  fortone  than  their  merit, 
and  took  it  in  thi^  Ubads  to  prefer  themselves 
fh>m  the  open  area  or  pit  to  the  galleries.  This 
dispute  between  desert  and  property  brought  many 
to  tne  ground,  and  raised  others  m  proportion  to 
the  highest  seats  by  turns,  for  the  space  of  ten 
minutes,  till  Timothy  Buck  came  on,  and  the 
whole  assembly,  giving  up  their  disputes,  turned 
their  eyes  upon  the  cliampions.  Then  it  was 
that  every  man*s  affection  turned  to  one  or  the 
other  irresistibly.  A  hidicious  eientleman  near 
me  said,  "  I  could,  metninks,  be  Miller's  second, 
but  I  had  rather  have  Buck  for  mine."  Miller 
had  an  audacious  look  that  took  the  eye;  Buck  a 

SBrfect  composure,  that  engaged  the  judgment, 
uck  came  on  in  a  plain  coat,  and  kept  all  his 
air  till  the  instant  of  enframing;  at  which  time  he 
undressed  to  his  shirt,  nis  arm  adorned  with  a 
bandage  of  red  ribbon.  No  one  can  describe  the 
sudden  concern  in  the  whole  assembly;  the  most 
tumultuous  crowd  in  nature  was  as  still  and  as 
much  engaged  as  if  all  their  lives  depended  on 
the  first  blow.  The  combatants  met  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stage,  and  shaking  hands,  as  removing 
all  malice,  they  retired  with  mucli  ^ace  to  the 
extremities  of  it;  from  whence  tliey  immediately 
faced  about,  and  approached  each  other,  Miller 
with  a  heart  full  of  resolution.  Buck  with  a  watch- 
ful, untroubled  countenance:  Buck  re^rding  prin- 
eijMdly  his  own  defense,  Miller  chiefly  thougntful 
oi  annoying  his  opponent.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  many  escapes  and  imperceptible  de- 
fenses betwwn  two  men  of  quick  eyos  and  ready 
limbs;  but  Miller's  hoat  laid  him  open  to  the  re- 
buke of  the  calm  Buck,  by  a  lar^  cut  on  the 
forehead.  Much  effusion  of  blood  covered  his 
eyes  in  a  moment,  and  the  huzzas  of  the  crowd 
nudoiibtedly  quickened  the  anguinh.  The  assem- 
bly was  divided  into  parties  upon  their  different 
ways  of  fij^-htin*^;  while  a  poor  nymph  in  one  of 
the  galleries  apparently  suffered  for  Miller,  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  As  Hoon  as  his  wuiind 
was  wrapped  up,  he  camo  on  ai^ain  with  a  little 
rage,  whicn  still  disabled  him  further.  But  what 
brave  man  can  be  wounded  into  more  caution  and 
patience?  The  next  was  a  warm,  eajjer  onset, 
which  cndtxl  in  a  decisive  stroke  on  the  left  leg  of 
Miller.  The  Lady  in  the  gallery,  during  this 
second  strife,  covered  her  face,  and  for  my  part, 
I  could  not  keep  my  thought?  from  being  mostly 
esBployed  on  the  consideration  of  her  unhappy  I 
eirenmatance  that  moment,  hearing  the  clash  of  | 


swords,  .and  apprehendJnff  life  or  Tietoij  eon- 
cemed  her  lorer  m  every  blow.,  but  not  daring  to 
satisfy  herself  on  whom  ther  fell.  The  wound 
was  exposed  to  the  view  of  sU  who  could  delight 
in  it,  and  sewed  up  on  the  stage.  The  siuly 
second  of  Miller  declared  at  this  time,  that  he 
would  that  day  fortnight  ^  fight  Mr.  Buck  at  the 
same  weapons,  declaringhimtself  the  master  of  the 
renowned  Gorman;  but  Buc£  denied  him  the  ho* 
nor  of  that  courageous  disciple,  and,  asserting 
that  he  himself  had  taught  that  champion,  accepted 
the  challenge. 

There  is  something  in  human  nature  very  unac- 
countable on  such  occasions,  when  we  see  UoB 
people  take  a  painful  gratification  in  beholding 
these  encounters.  Is  it  cruelty  that  administers 
this  sort  of  delight?  or  is  it  a  pleasure  that  is  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  pity  ?  It  was,  methought,  pretty 
remarkable  that  the  business  of  the  day  beinjg  a 
trial  of  skill,  the  popularity  did  not  run  so  high  as 
one  would  have  expected  on  the  side  of  Buck.  It 
it  that  the  people's  passions  have  their  rise  in  self- 
love,  and  tnought  themselves  (in  spite  of  all  the 
courage  they  had)  liable  to  the  fate  of  Miller,  but 
eould  not  so  easily  think  themselves  qualified 
likeBnck? 

TuUy  speaks  of  this  custom  with  less  horror 
than  one  would  expect,  though  he  confesses  it  Was 
much  abusM  in  his  time,  and  seems  directly  to 
approve  of  it  under  its  first  regulations,  when  cri- 
minals only  fought  before  Uia  people.  "Orudeh 
ffladiaiorum  ape^actdum  et  inhumanum  nonnuUi$ 
videri  8olet ;  et  hand  scto  annon  itaaUut  nunc  JH  ; 
cum  verb  tonUt  ftrro  depugnabant,  auribuB  fortoMM 
muUa,  oeulit  quidem  nuUa,  poterat  e$se  Jortwr  eontrm 
dotorem  et  mortem  discipUna."  The  shows  of  gla- 
diators may  be  thought  barbarous  and  inhuman, 
and  I  know  not  but  it  is  so  as  it  is  now  prac- 
tised; but  in  those  times  when  only  criminals 
were  combatants,  the  ear  perhaps  mi^ht  receive 
many  better  instructions,  but  it  is  impossiUa 
that  anything  which  affects  our  eyes  should  for- 
tify us  so  weU  against  pain  and  doith." 
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Tone  impune  luvc  fkdMf  Tune  bk  bomlnen  adoleneentuloti 
ImperitM  rerum.  edactos,  libere,  in  fraudum  Ulldsf 
Soludtaodo  et  polUdtando  eorum  animos  lactas  ? 
Ac  meretiidos  aaiorea  nuptiii  oonglntinM? 

Txa.  And.  act  v.  le.  4. 

Shall  yon  escape  with  Impnnlty ;  jna  who  lay  nuures  tat 
jroung  men  of  a  liberal  educatkm,  but  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  and  by  force  of  Importunity  and  promine  dnw 
them  in  to  marry  harlots? 

The  other  day  passed  by  me  in  her  chariot  a 
lady  with  that  pale  and  wan  complexion  which 
we  sometimes  see  in  young  ^feople  who  are  fallen 
into  sorrow  and  private  anxiety  of  mind,  which 
antedate  age  and  sickness.  It  is  not  three  yeara 
a^  since  she  was  g^y,  airy,  and  a  little  toward 
lioertine  in  her  carriage;  but,  methought,  I  easily 
forgave  her  that  little  insolence,  which  she  so 
severely  pays  for  in  her  present  condition.  Fla- 
villa,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  is  married  to  a 
sullen  fool  with  wealth.  Her  beautv  and  merit  are 
lost  upon  the  dolt,  who  is  insensible  of  perfection 
in  anything.  Their  hours  together  are  either 
painful  or  insipid.  The  niinuten  she  haM  to  her- 
self in  his  absence  are  not  sufiicient  to  give  vent 
at  her  eyes,  to  the  grief  and  torment  of  his  last 
conversation.  This  poor  creature  was  nacrificed 
with  a  temper,  which,  under  the  cultiv.ition  of  a 
man  of  sense,  would  have  made  the  most  agreea- 
ble companitm,  into  the  arms  of  this  loathsome 
yokefellow,  by  Sempronia.    Semproiiia  is  a  good 
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■mdy,  who  aupports  hMwU  in  an  aiHncnt  condi- : 
tioB,  by  contrxcting  friendahip  with  rich  yoiiuj{ , 
widows,  uitl  muds  of  plentiful  rortunca  at  Iheir  ' 
own  djaposal.  and  beatowiog  ber  friends  upon 
worthleaa.  indi^nt  feUovB;  on  the  other  iide  she 
•nsaaree  incoUNidente  and  raah  youths  of  gntX 
aaUitea  into  the  arms  of  vicious  women.  For  thii 
purpoH,  the  is  BCCompliBhed  in  all  the  arts  which 
can  make  her  acceptable  at  impertiuent  visitaj  sbo 
knows  all  that  passsn  in  every  quarter,  and  ia  well 
■caouDted  wilh  all  the  TaTorite  servants,  buny- 
bodies,  di-petidvnla,  and  poor  reluiona.  of  all  per- 
■oni  of  condition  in  the  whole  town.  At  the  price 
of  a  ^ood  num  of  money,  Sempronia,  by  the  iu- 
BtigatiOD  of  Flavilla's  mother,  brought  about  Uie 
natcli  for  the  daughter;  and  the  reputation  of  this, 
which  is  apparently,  in  point  of  foitane,  more 
than  Flavilla  could  expect,  has  gained  her  the 
visits  and  the  frequent  attendance  of  the  crowd 
of  mothers,  wh<i  had  rather  see  their  children 
miserable  in  f^reat  wealth,  tlian  the  happiest  of 
Ihe  race  of  niHTikitid  in  a  less  couspicuous  state  of 
life.  When  Sempronia  is  so  veil  acquainted  with 
A  woman's  tamper  and  circuiustanreJi,  tbut  she  he- 
lievea  uiarriage  would  be  acceptable  fo  hur,  and 
advsutS)^uuH  to  the  man  wlici  Kball  get  her,  her 

ditiou  has  some  secret  wound  in  it,  and  vanta  a 
•nm  yet,  in  Ihe  eye  of  the  world,  not  unsuitable  to 
her.  If  such  is  not  easily  had,  xhe  immediately 
■doms  a  wnrthlens  fellow  with  what  e&tate  bhe 
think*  convenient,  and  adds  as  great  a  share  of 
nod  humor  and  sobriety  as  is  requisite.  After 
this  is  settled,  no  importuuibies.  arts,  and  devices, 
Itv  omitted,  to  hasten  the  lady  to  her  happiness. 
In  the  general,  iudocd,  she  is  ■  pcixon  of  so  strict 
justice,  that  she  marries  a  poor  gallant  to  a  rich 
wench,  and  a  moneylesH  girl  to  a  man  of  fortune. 
But  then  she  has  no  uanuer  of  conscience  in  tlie 
disparity,  when  she  has  a  mind  to  impose  a  pour 


nrin*  of  a  clovD  or  a  HaeVbemd,  oHigw  btr  lo  k 
crime  Coo  odioas  for  a  naiq|.  It  is  io  a  dcgrea  tha 
unnatural  conjunction  of  rational  and  brutal  br- 
ings.    Tctwhat  is  tbera  so  common,  aa  tha  b*- 

disparitvT  And  J  eouM  naintt  eniwdawbo  lead 
minerable  lives  for  want  of  knowledge  in  thair 
parents  of  this  maxim,  that  good  aenac  aud  good 
nature  always  go  together.  That  which  ia  attri 
buted  to  fools,  and  called  gooid-natui«,  ia  only  sa 
inability  of  observing  what  is  hnlty,  which  Mtaa, 
in  marriage,  into  a  sospicion  of  evemhing  ss 
such,  from  a  consciouauaaa  of  that  inabili^. 

"  Mb.  SrECTAKia, 

"  I  ant  entirely  of  your  opinion  with  nlatios  ti 
the  equestrian  females,  who  aSecl  both  the  inaKi- 
line  and  feminine  air  at  the  same  tinm;  and  cans  it 
forbear  makine  a  presentment  against  another  M^- 
der  uf  them,  who  grow  very  numerooa  and  powP' 
ful;  and  since  our  langoage  is  not  Toty  capahle  rf 
gouil  compound  words,  1  must  be  contented  to  r*U 
them  only  '  the  naked -shouldered.'  Tbesa  l^wtiM 
are  not  contented  lo  make  lovers  whelevrr  tk^ 
appear,  but  they  must  make  rivals  at  th>  nut 
time.  Were  you  to  see  yatlj-walk  the  v*rk  at 
high  mail,  you  would  eip£:t  Qioat!  wb?  fo'loved 
her  and  those  who  met  her  would  iu-ocdiatelv 
drav  their  swurds  for  her.  I  hope,  Sit,  yga  wiD 
provide  for  the  future,  that  women  mry  atirk  Id 
their  faces  for  doing  any  farther  miachlef,  and  dM 
allow  any  but  direct  traders  in  beauty  to  expoM 
more  tliaii  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  unless  ynt 
please  to  allow  this  after-game  lo  those  who  an 
j  very  defective  in  the  charms  .pf  the  oonnunaDCSL 
1 1  can  laj,  to  my  sorruw.'tbe  preaent  practios  i* 
,  very  unfair,  wiien  to  loolc  beck  is  deuh;  slid  it 
mar  be  said  of  our  beauties,  aa  a  gieU  post  did 


le  for  0 


3  of  a 


Lt  he  ia  illitc 


she  has 


*  of  the  truth  of  his  wealUi;  and  will, 
such  nn  uccifion,  with  a  verv  grxw  face,  chnrgc 
the  people  of  condition  wirfi  ni>Klig;enrc  in  the 
education  ufiJieirchildren.  Exception  being  mode, 
tho  other  day,  against  an  ignorunt  booby  of  her! 
(nm  clothinK,  whom  vhc  was  putting  off  lor  a  rich ; 
beir  1  "  Madam,"  said  Khe,  "  you  know  there  is  no ' 
making  children,  who  know  they  have  estates,] 
attend  tlicir  books." 

Semprouin.  by  these  arta,  is  loaded  with  pren-  { 
cnU.  imjMirtnned  fur  her  acqnniiitunee,aiid  admired 
by  those  who  du  not  know  the  drst  taste  of  life,  as  i 
a  woman  of  exeinplarv  gi).id'lirr«ling-  Bat  sure 
to  murder  and  nib  are  less  iniqniliiis,  than  to  raise  ' 

Cfil  by  abuses  as  irreparable  ns  taking  away  life; 
more  grievous,^  making  it  Isstiiigly  un- , 
happy.  To  rub  u  luily  at  jilay  of  half  her  fortune,  j 
18  IH>C  so  ill  as  giving  the  nhule  and  hervelf  to  an  ; 
auworthy  husband,  lint  Sempronia  can  adminis' 
ler  cunsolaliuu  lo  an  uuhsiijiy  fsir  at  home,  by ' 
leading  her  lo  an  Bf(rit'able  gallant  clsenlieru. 
She  can  then  preacli  tlie  gcnersl  condition  uf  all . 
the  people  in  the  married  world,  aud  tell  an  inei-  i 
perienccd  young  woman,  the  mclhcidg  of  sufleaing 
her  affliction,  and  lau^'h  at  her  simplicity  and 
..,.»•  "' ''""Hedge,  with  aii"Ohl  my  dear,  you  ; 


toyo 

ir  the  little  while  I  have  left, 
"  Your  humble  Servant,  the  lai 


"  P.  S.  Suppose  yon  mended  iny  letter,  nd 
made  a  simile  shout  the '  porcupine;  tMt  I  iobaBt 
that  also." 


T. 
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n  »«e,4al,  iM  pun, 


s  Vciy  good 


Va.  438.] 

ii»«e,4iu,BtK) 

Hoa.  I  tEiL  [L  «J 

And  cb«k  thy  ngv,  whkli  niut  b*  niTd  or  mU.— Oi^ra 
erv  common  ezpreasion  that  tochaaM 
lod-natured  but  Very  paasionalc.  Tki 
i-ijiivsBJuii.  iudeed.  is  verv  good-natuied.  la  iIlErv 
pamioitate  people  so  much  quarter :  tmt  I  Ikiik  s 
passionate  mnn  deserves  the  least  indnlgenca  ':Mtr 
ginable.  It  is  said,  it  is  soon  over;  tbatiB.d]lkt 
mischief  he  does  is  quickly  diapaLched.  whicLT 
think,  is  no  great  recommendation  la  favoc.  I 
have  knuwn  one  uf  these  good-  natured  parMJen*'* 
:ed  company,  eveu  to  hisonvift 
vvterste  eaoiy 


orThdZ'such'thlnKS  u 


will  know  belter. 

The  wickedness  of  Semproni 
should  be  superlative;  but  I  i.<».iiuu  uul  <:i?w-iu 
that  of  some  parents  equal  to  it :  1  mean  audi  as 
sacrifice  the  greatest  cudowments  and  qualifica- 
tions lo  biLte  bargains.  A  parent  who  forces  a 
child  of  a  liberal  and  ingenious*  spirit  into  the 


that  quick  sensibilil}  is 
,  understand  ins:  bal^V 
would  think,  I  shou'ld  not  that  good  understanding  cul  to  itK^ 
sll  its  force  on  such  occasions,  to  tnasler  that  nd- 
den  inclinaliou  to  angn'  I  One  of  tbe  rrsM 
souls  DOW  in  tha  world*  is  Um  moat  solfNt  1? 
imtuie  to  anger,  and  yet  so  fanons,  from  a  WS' 
fueal  of  himaelf  this  way  that  he  it    '     *  — 
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6sr 


iple  whf  n  joQ  talk  of  temper  tnd  command 
of  a  nian'a  self.  To  contain  tlie  ipirit  of  anger,  in 
the  worthiest  discipline  we  can  put  ouraelTeii  to. 
When  a  man  haH  made  anj  progress  Uiis  way,  a 
frivolous  fellow  in  a  passion  is  to  him  as  con- 
temptible as  a  froward  child.  It  ought  to  be  the 
■tuay  of  every  man  for  his  own  ouiet  and  peace. 
When  he  stands  combustible  ana  ready  to  flame 
«pon  everything  that  touches  him,  life  is  as  un- 
easy to  himself  as  it  is  to  all  about  him.  Byncro- 
Eius  leads,  of  all  men  livinjg^,  the  most  ridiculous 
fe;  he  is  ever  offending  and  begging  pardon.  If 
his  man  enters  the  room  without  what  ne  was  sent 
for — "  That  blockhead,"  begins  he — ("  Gentlemen, 
I  ask  your  pardon,  but  servants  now-a-days  " — . 
The  wroiiff  plates  are  laid,  they  are  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  the  room;  his  wife  stands  by  in 
paia  for  him,  which  he  sees  in  her  face,  and  an- 
awers  as  if  he  had  heard  all  she  was  thinking  :— 
"  Why  V  what  the  devil  I  Why  don't  you  take  care 
to  give  orders  in  these  things  ?"  Uis  friends  sit 
down  to  a  tasteless  plenty  of  everything,  every 
minute  ex[>ecting  new  insults  from  his  impertinent 
pasaions.    In  a  word,  to  eat  with,  or  visit  Syncro- 

Ciua,  is  no  other  than  ^iiig  to  see  him  exercihc 
ia  family,  exercise  their  patience,  and  his  own 
•am. 

It  ia  monstrous  that  the  shame  and  confusion 
ia  which  this  good-natured  angry  man  must  net*ds 
behold  his  friends,  while  he  Uius  lays  about  him, 
doea  not  rive  him  so  much  redection,  as  to  create 
an  amenument.  This  is  the  most  scandalous  dis- 
Qae  of  reason  imaginable  :  all  the  harmless  part 
of  him  ia  no  more  than  that  of  a  bulldog,  they 
m  tame  no  longer  than  they  are  not  onendea. 
Ona  of  these  good-natured  angry  men  shall,  in  an 
inatant,  assemble  together  so  many  allusions  to 
•ecrsi  circumstances,  as  are  enough  to  dissolve 
Am  peace  of  all  the  families  and  friends  he  is  ac- 
qnminted  with  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  yet  the 
BflBKt  moment  be  the  best-natured  man  in  the  whole 
world.  If  you  would  sec  passion  in  its  purity, 
without  mixture  of  reason,  behold  it  represented 
in  a  mad  hero,  drawn  by  a  mad  poet.  X^at.  Lee 
makea  his  Alexander  say  thus  : 

Awsjl  begone!  and  giT«  swhiiiirlnd  room. 

Or  I  will  blow  jon  up  like  dontl  ArMintl 

Mitnuwi  but  DKauxly  repreaoats  my  toiL 

Xtamsl  dlfKordl 

Vuryl  reTenget  diidain  snd  indignation! 

I^MT  mv  ewoll'n  brvMt,  make  way  Ibr  fire  and  tempett! 

Uy  brain  it  burvt,  debate  and  reaiKm  qoencb'd; 

ne  storm  ia  up,  and  my  boi  Ueedinc  kieart 

Sputa  witb  the  rack;  while  paaaionji,Tike  the  wind, 

lUae  up  to  hear'n,  and  put  out  all  the  atara. 

Every  passionate  fellow  in  town  talks  half  the 
dmy  with  as  little  consistency,  and  threatens  things 
•a  much  out  of  liis  power. 

The  next  disagreeable  person  to  the  outrageous 
gmthsman,  is  one  of  a  much  lower  order  of  anger, 
and  he  is  what  we  commonly  call  a  peevish  fellow. 
A  peevish  fellow  is  one  who  haM  some  reason  in 
iMaaelf  for  being  out  of  humor,  or  has  a  natural 
jwtopac.ity  for  delight,  and  therefore  disturbs  all 
who  are  happier  Uuin  himKelf  witli  pislies  and 
pshaws,  or  otner  well-bred  iiiterjectioiiH,  at  every- 
tiuuft  that  is  said  or  done  in  his  presence.  There 
ihoiud  be  physic  mixed  in  the  tood  of  all  which 
tibaaa  faUows  eat  in  g4K>d  company.  This  degree 
of  anger  passes,  forsooth,  for  a  delicacy  of  judc- 

^  ment,  that  will  not  admit  of  l>eing  easily  pleased; 
bot  none  above  the  character  of  weariiicf  a  peevish 

*  man's  livery  ought  to  bear  with  his  ill-manners. 
All  things  among  men  of  sense  and  condition 
should  pass  the  censure,  and  have  the  protection, 
of  the  eye  of  reason. 

Ko  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habitual 
ImiDor,  whim,  or  particularly  of  behavior,  by  any 


who  do  not  wait  upon  him  for  bfead.   Kezt  to  tbo 
peevish  fellow  is  the  snarler.    This  gentleraao 
deals  mightily  in  what  we  call  the  irony;  and  aa 
those  aort  of  people  exert  themselves  most  against 
th6se  below  them,  you  see  their  humor  best  in 
their  talk  to  th^ir  servants.  "  That  is  so  like  yon; 
You  are  a  fine  fellow;  Thou  art  the  Quickest  head- 
piece;" and  the  like.    One  would  think  the  hec- 
toring, tlie  storming,  the   sullen,  and   all   tho 
different  speciee  and  subordinations  of  the  angry, 
should  be  cured,  by  knowing  they  live  only  aa 
pardoned  men;  and  how  pitiful  is  the  conditioa 
of  being  only  Buffered  1    Ikit  I  am  interrupted  bj 
the  pleaaautest  scene  of  anger  and  the  disappoioW 
ment  of  it  that  I  have  ever  known,  whicn  hiq>- 
pened  while  I  was  yet  writing,  and  I  overheard 
aa  I  sat  in  the  back-room  at  a  French  bookscUer'a. 
There  came  into  the  shop  a  very  learned  man  with 
an  erect  solemn  air;  ana  though  a  person  of  greak 
parte  otherwise,  slow  in  understanding  anyUiinc 
which  makes  against  himself.    The  composure  or 
the  faulty  man,  and  the  whimsical  perplexity  of 
him  that  was  juatly  angry,  is  perfectly  new.    After 
turning  over  many  volumes,  said  the  seller  to  the 
buyer,  '*  SAr,  you  know  I  have  long  asked  you  to 
send  me  back  the  first  volume  of  Uie  French  Ser- 
mons I  formerly  lent  you." — *'  Sir,"  said  the  chap- 
man, **  I  have  often  looked  for  it,  but  cannot  find 
it ;  it  is  certainly  lost,  and  I  know  not  to  whom  I 
lent  it,  it  is  so  many  years  ago."—"  Then,  Sir, 
here  is  the  other  volume;  I'll  send  you  home  that* 
and  please  to  pay  for  both." — ^'  Hv  friend,"  re- 
plied he,  "  canst  thou  be  so  senseless  aa  not  to 
know  that  one  volume  is  as  imperfect  in  my  library 
as  in  your  shop  t "— "  Tes,  Sir,  but  it  is  you  have 
lost  me  first  volume;  and,  to  be  short,  1  will  be 
paid." — "  Sir,"  answered  the  chapman,  '*  yon  are 
a  young  man,  your  book  is  loat;  and  learn  oy  this 
little  loss  to  bear  much  greater  adversities,  whicli 
you  must  expect  to  meet  with."—*'  Tea,  Sir,  but 
rll  bear  when  I  must,  but  I  have  not  lost  now,  for 
I  say  you  have  it,  and  shall  pay  me." — "  Friend, 
you  grow  warm;  I  tell  you  the  book  is  lost;  and  1 
foresee,  in  the  course  even  of  a  prosperous  life, 
that  you  will  meet  afflictions  to  make  you  mad,  if 
you  cannot  bear  this  trifle." — "Sir,  there  is  in 
this  case  no  need  of  bearing,  for  you  have  the 
booki" — "I  say.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  book;  but 
your  passion  will  not  let  you  hear  enough  to  be 
informed  that  I  have  it  not.    Learn  resignation  of 
yourself  to  the  distresses  of  this  life :  nay,  do  not 
fret  and  fume;  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  yov 
are  of  an  impatient  spirit,  and  an  impatient  spirit 


is  never  witfiout  woe?'— "Was  ever  auythinff  like 
this  Y  " — "  Yes,  Sir,  there  have  been  many  tninga 
like  this:  the  loss  is  but  a  trifle;  but  your  temper 
is  wanton,  and  incapable  of  the  least  pain;  there- 
fore let  me  advise  you,  be  patient;  tlie  book  ia 
lost,  but  do  not  you  for  tliat  reason  lose  yourself." 
T.» 
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m  nanata  fenint  alio:  mcnturaqiie  Hcti 
Creedt;  et  auditia  aliqukl  noma  tASkAt  anctor. 

Ovin,  Metam.  zIL  67. 

Some  leU  what  tbay  have  heard, or  talea  deTiia; 
Koch  fiction  atm  impruv'd  with  add«d  lies. 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  situated 
in  the  very  center  of  the  universe,  and  perforated 
with  so  many  windows  and  avenues  as  gave  her 

•  By  Steel.    See  No.  S34,  <ui^n«m. 

Thin  aeene  paaaed  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  ValHaat,  afterwavd 
Meaar*.  Payne  and  Uacklniay'a,  in  the  atrand;  and  the  sa^ 
Ject  of  it  waa  (for  it  ia  Mill  in  remembrance)  a  volnma  of 
MaOTUlon*B  Sermona.  The  ahop  ia  now  one  of  the  last  t» 
whtefa  snthoCT  with  to  hssa  noowm^  a  tmnkmstar'ai 
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the  siurht  of  everything^  that  wtm  done  in  the  ;  kind  of  insUnces.  Vulgar  Bonla  are  of  a  auitt 
iu'avciis.  in  tiic  (>arih,  and  in  the  sea.  The  struG-  contrary  character.  Dionyaius,  the  tyrant  oi  Si 
ture  (»f  it  was  contrived  in  m>  admirable  a  manner,  .  cily,  had  a  dungeon  which  was  a  very  curioua 
tliat  it  echoed  every  word  which  was  Kp«>keii  in  piece;  of  architecture;  and  of  which,  as  I  am  in- 
the  wliolc  couipaM  of  nature;  bo  that  the  palate,  j  formed,  there  are  still  to  be  ficen  Kome  remains  io 
snyK  the  p4H*t,  was  alwayB  filled  with  a  confuHcd  thnt  island.  It  was  called  Dionysius'a  £u*,  and 
hubbub  of  low,  dying  sounds,  the  voices  peing  built  with  Mvcral  little  windings  and  labyrinths^ 
almost  •"pent  and  worn  out  before  they  arrived  at '  in  the  form  of  a  real  ear.  1  lie  structure  of  it 
this  gi-neral  rendezvous  of  speeches  and  whispers.  I  made  it  a  kind  of  whispering  place,  but  such  a 

1  cunsider  courts  with  the  same  regard  to  the  '  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  hini  who  spoke  into  a 
governments  which  thoy  Kuporintend,  as  Ovid's  >  funnel  which  was  placed  at  the  very  top  of  it. 
palace  of  Fame  witli  regard  to  the  universe.  The  i  The  tyrant  used  to  lodge  all  his  state  criiuinals, 
eyes  of  a  watchful  minibter  run  through  the  whole  >  or  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be  engaged  together 
people.  There  is  scarcely  a  munnur  of  complaiut  i  in  any  evil  designs  upon  him,  in  this  dungeon, 
that  docs  not  reach  his  ears.  They  have  news-  !  He  had  at  the  same  lime  an  apartment  over  iU 
gatherers  and  intelligencers,  distributed  into  their  j  whore  he  used  to  appW  himself  to  the  funnel, 
several  walks  and  quarters,  who  bring  in  their  re-  |  and  by  that  means  overheard  everything  that  was 
Bpectivc  quotas,  and  make  tliem  acquainted  witli  j  whispered  in  the  dungeon.  I  believe  one  may 
the  diiiooiirNe  and  conversation  uf  Uie  whule  king-  ■  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  Ciesar  or  an  Alezandef 
dom  or  comnionwcalih  where  they  are  employed.  |  would  rather  have  died  by  the  treason,  than  have 
The  wi!<4'st.  of  kings,  alluding  t<i  these  invisible  '  used  such  disingenuous  means  for  the  detecting 
and  unHUS|)ected  spies,  who  are  planted  by  kings  .  of  it. 

and  rulers  over  their  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  A  man  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inquisitive 
those  voluntary  informers  that  are  bussing  about  ,  after  everything  which  is  spoken  ill  of  him,pasict 
the  ears  of  a  great  roan,  and  making  their  court  by  :  his  time  but  very  indifferently.  He  is  wounded 
such  M'cn't  nteth(Kls  of  intelligence,  has  eiven  us  ,  by  every  arrow  tuat  is  shot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in 
a  very  prudent  caution;*  *'  Curse  not  the  king,  no  !  the  f)ower  of  even*  insignificant  enemy  to  disquiH 
not  in  thv  thouji^hr,  and  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy  .  him.  JNay.  he  will  suffer  from  what  has  beeu  said 
bedcham()or;  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carrv  thy  ;  of  him,  when  it  is  forgotten  by  those  who  said  or 
voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  bhall  tell  the  '  heard  it.  For  this  reason  I  could  never  bc«r  one 
matter."  :  of  those  officious  friends,  that  would  be  telling 

As  it  is  absolutely  necosfary  for  rulers  to  make  I  every  malicious  report,  every  idle  censure,  that 
use  of  orhcT  people's  eyes  and  ears,  they  should  i  passed  upon  me.  The  tongue  of  man  is  so  peta- 
take  pariiiMiIar  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  j  lant,  and  his  thoughts  so  variable,  that  one  should 
it  may  not  beur  too  hard  on  the  person  wliosc  life',  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  any  present 
and*convortiation  are  inquired  into.  A  man  who  I  speeches  and  opinions.  Praise  and  obloquy  pro* 
is  capable  of  su  infamous  a  calling  as  that  of  a  i  ceed  very  frequently  out  of  the  same  mouth  open 
apy,  18  not  verv  much  to  be  relied  upon.  lie  can  the  same  }H*rson  and  upon  the  same  occasion.  A 
have  no  great  ties  of  honor,  or  checks  of  conscience,  generous  enemy  will  sometimes  bestow  commen- 
to  restrain  him  in  those  covert  evidences,  wliere  dations,  as  the  dearest  friend  cannot  sometimet 
the  person  acctisiMl  has  no  opportunity  of  vindica-  refrnin  from  speaking  ill.  The  man  who  is  indif- 
ting  himself.  He  will  be  more  tndustrious  to  carry  •  ferent  in  either  of  these  respects  gives  his  opinion 
that  which  is  grateful  than  thnt  which  is  true.  I  at  random,  and  praises  and  disapproves  aa  ha 
There  will  Ih;  no  occasion  for  him  if  he  does  not    finds  himself  in  humor. 

hear  and  see  things  worth  discovery;  so  that  ho  I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  part  of  a  char- 
naturally  iutlaines  every  word  and  circumstance,  acter,  which  is  finely  drawn  by  the  Earl  of  Clamh 
aggravates  what  is  faulty,  perverts  w  hat  is  good,  j  d<m,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History,  and  which 
and  inisre]>ivsents  what  is  indifferent.  N6r  is  it '.  p\uA  us  the  liwly  picture  of  a  great  man  teasing 
to  b(!  (iouhii'd  but  that  such  ignominious  wretches    himself  with  an  absurd  curiosity. 

"He  bad  not  that  application  and  submission, 


let  their  privalr  passions  into  these  their  clandes- 
tine inforniaMons,  and  often  wreak  their  particular 


and  reverence  for  the  queen,  as  might  have  been 


spite  or  malice  against  the  person  whom  they  are  |  expected   from   his  wisdom   and   breeding;  and 


set  to  watch.  It  is  a  pleasant  scene  enough, 
which  an  Ttalian  author  describes  b(*tween  a  spy 
and  a  cardinal  who  employed  him.  The  cardinal 
is  reprt!sented  iis  minuting  down  everything  that 
is  told  hira.  The  spy  begins  with  a  low  voice. 
'*  Such  a  one,  the  advocate,  whispentd  to  one  of 


often  crossed  her  pretenses  and  desin:8  wiih  mon 
rudeness  than  was  naturtd  to  him.  Yet  he  wu 
impertinently  solicitous  to  know  what  her  majesty 
said  of  him  In  private,  and  what  resentments  m 
had  toward  him.  And  when  by  some  coufidaotab 
who  had  their  ends  upon  him  from  those  offieca^ 


his  friends,  within  my  hearing,  that  your  emi-  he  was  informed  of  some  bitter  expressions  fallioff 
nencc  was  a  very  great  poltroon;  "  and,  after  liav-  from  her  majesty,  he  was  so  exceedingly  afflided 
ing  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down,  adds,  I  and  tormented  with  the  sense  of  it.tliat  soroeiiinea 
that  another  called  him  a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  i  by  passionate  complaints  and  n'prrsentationa  to 
public  conversation.  The  cardinal  replies,  "  Very  j  the  King,  sometimes  by  more  dutiful  addresses  and 
well."  and  bids  him  go  on.  The  spy  procee<ls,  j  exi>ostulations  with  the  queen  in  bewailing  hia 
and  lo.'iiN  him  with  reports  of  the  same  nature,  i  misfortune,  he  fr(*qucntly  exposed  himM*lf,  and 
till  th<!  ciu-dinal  risi>s  in  ;^rcat  wrath,  calls  him  an  .  left  his  condition  worse  than  it  was  before,  and 
imptulent  scoundrel,  and  kicks  him  out  of  the  the  eclaircisseiuent  conmionly  ended  in  the  dia^ 
room. 

It  is  obs«>rved  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that 


they  have  not  only  shown  a  particular  disiveard 
to  those  unmerited  rcproaclies  which  have  been 
cast  upon  them,  but  have  been  altogether  free 
from  tliat  im|K>rtinent  curiosity  of  inquiring  after 
them,  or  the  iwor  revenge  of  resentiiig  them.  The 
histories  of  Alexander  and  Ciesar  are  lull  of  this 


•  liocLz.a). 


covcry  of  the  pc'rsons  from  whom  he  bad 
his  most  secret  intelligence. "~^. 
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^  »  »«•       sensibly  grew  into  soma  warm  words  ;  so  thiit  tKt 
VIr««  d  ttde  ]M»ci«,  d«oede  i»riti..-UoE.  2.  Kp.  IL  218.       pregidenl,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  dire©- 

Learn  to  IWe  well,  or  fairly  m«ke  jour  will.— Pops.  tions  to  take  them  both  from  the  table,  and  lodg* 


•             1      J      •                   J                     ^    e  ^  them  in  the  infirmarr.    Not  long  after,  another  of 

I  HAVE  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  a  ^^  company  telling  us  he  knew,  by  a  pain  in  hit 

,t  of  merry  fellows  who  are  passing  their  summer  ghoolderVtlit  we  sLuld  have  some  rai^the  pm- 

Uigether  in  the  country,  being  provided  of  a  great  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ,,j„  ^  y^  removed,  and  placed  m  m 

house,  where  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apart-  weatherglass  in  the  apartment  above-motioned, 

ment  for  every  particular  person,  but  a  large  infir-  ..  q^  Wednesday,  a  ^enUeman,  having  received 

mary  for  the  reception  of  such  of  them  as  are  any  ^  ^^^^  ^^-^^^  ^^\  woman's  hand,  and  changing 

way^ indisposed  or  out  of  humor.    Having  lately  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  as  he  read  it,  desired  lea^  to 


me  wiMi  incir  ocnavior  auriug  uie  laat  weex,  i  ^^  ^^y^  time  as  he  had  slept  upon 

^all  here  make  a  present  of  it  Ui  the  public.  company  being  seated  at  thV  lower  end  of  the  ta. 

,( ^     Q  ble,  and  discovering  his  secret  discontent,  by  find- 

Ma.  apKCTATOR,  J      fj^yj^  ^iQj  ^y^  jjjgl^  ^j^^  ^^  served  up.  and 

"  We  are  fflad  to  find  that  you  approve  the  esta-  refusing  to  laugh  at  anything  that  was  said,  Um 

blishinent  wTiich  we  liavc  here  made  for  the  retriev-  president  told  nim,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an 

ing  of  good  manners  and  aCTevable  conversation,  uneasy  seat,  and  desired  him  to  accommodate  him* 

snd  shall  use  our  best  endeavors  so  to  improve  self  better  in  the  infirmary.    Aft4eT  dinner,  a  very 

ourselves  in  this  our  summer  retirement,  that  we  honest  fellow  chancing  to  let  a  pun  fall  from  him; 

may  next  winter  serve  as  patterns  to  the  town,  his  neighbor  cried  out, '  To.  the  infirmary  ;'  at  tho 

But  to  the  end  that  this  our  institution  may  be  no  same  time  pretending  to  be  sick  at  it,  as  having 

less  advantageous  to  the  public  than  to  ourselves,  the  same  natural  autipathy  to  a  pun  which  somo 

we  shall  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our  pro-  have  to  a  cat.  This  produced  a  long  debate.  Upon 

•eedings,  desiring  you  at  the  same  time,  ifyou  see  the  whole,  the  punster  was  acquitted,  and  hit 

anything  faultv  in  them,  to  favor  us  with  your  neighbor  sent  on. 

admonitions;  for  you  must  know.  Sir,  that  it  has  '*0n  Thursday,  there  was  but  one  delinquents 

h>en  proposed  among  us  to  choose  you  for  our  This  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  voice,  but  weak 

visitor  ;  to  which  I  must  further  add,  that  one  of  understanding.    He  had  unluckily  engaged  him- 

the  college  having  declared  last  week  he  did  not  self  in  dispute  with  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  but 

like  the  Spectator  of  t-he  day,  and  not  being  able  of  a  modest  elocution.     The  roan  of  heat  replied 

io  assign  any  jn.st  reasons  for  such  his  dislike,  he  to  every  answer  of  his  antagonist  with  a  louder 

was  S(>nt  to  the  infirmary  nemine  contradieente.  note  than  ordinary,  and  only  raised  his  voice  when 

"  On  Monday  the  assembly  was  in  a  very  good  he  should  have  enforced  his  argument.    Findinjr 

humor,  having  received  some  recruits  of  French  himself  at  length  driven  to  an  absurdity,  he  stifl 

claret  that  morning  ;    when,  unluckily,  toward  reasoned  in  a  more  clamorous  and  confuaed  man- 

the  middle  of  the  dinner,  one  of  the  company  ner ;  and,  to  make  the  §rrieater  impression  upoo 

swore  at  his  servant  in  a  veij  rough  manner  for  his  hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud  thump  upon 

having  put  too  much  water  in  his  wine.    Upon  the  table.      The  president  immediately  ordered 

which  the  president  of  the  day,  who  is  always  the  him  to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted  with  water-gruel, 

Bouth  of  the  company,  after  having  convinced  him  till  such  time  as  he  should  be  sniBciently  weak- 

of  the  im|>ertii)encf!  of  his  passion,  and  the  insult  ened  for  conversation. 

it  had  made  upon  the  companv,  ordered  his  man  "On  Friday  there  passed  vcny  little  remarkablcr, 

|0  take  him  frum  the  table,  and  convey  him  to  the  saving  only,  that  several  petitions  were  read  of 

hifirroary.     There  was  but  one  more  sent  away  the  persons  in  custody,  dfesiring  to  be  released 

that  day  ;  th if  was  a  gentleman,  who  is  reckoned  fmm  their  confinement,  and  vouching   for  om 

by  some  pcrsonv  one  of  the  greatest  wits,  and  another's  good  behavior  for  the  future.         ■ 

by  others    one    oC  the    greatest    boobies    about  "  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excuses  from 

town.    This  you  will  say  is  i  strange  character:  persons  who  had  found  themselves  in  an  unao- 

bat  what  makes  it  stranger  yui,  it  is  a  very  tme  ciable  temper,  and  had  voluntarily  shut  them- 

one,  for  he  is  perpetually  the  reverse  of  him«elf,  selves  up.     The  infirmary  was,  indeed,  never  so 

being  alwsys  merry  or  dull  to  excess.   Welr'jnght  full  as  on  this  day,  which  1  was  at  some  loss  to 

him  hither  to  divert  us,  which  he  did  veiy  well  account  for,  till,  upon  my  going  abroad,  I  observed 

opon  the  road,  having  lavished  awav  as  much  wit  that  it  was  an  easterly  wind.     The  retirement  of 

and  laughter  upoa  th(^  hnckney-coaclimai.  as  might  most  of  my  friends  has  eiveo  me  opportunity  and 

kave  served  him  <liiring  his  whole  stay  here,  had  leisure  of  writing  you  tliis  letter,  which  1  rousi 

H  been  duly  mansged.     lie  had  been  lumpi^^h  for  not  conclude  without  assuring  you,  that  all  the 

two  or  three  days,  but  was  so  far  connived  at,  in  members  of  our  college,  as  well  those  who  are 

bopee  of  reoxivery,  that  we  dispatched  one  of  the  under  confinement  as  tnose  who  are  at  liberty,  are 
bnskest  fellows  amontr  the  brotherhood  into  the, your  very  humble  servants,  though  none 


iofirmary  for  having:  told  him  at  tal)le  he  was  not 
merry.  But  our  president  observing  that  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  this  long  fit  of  stupidity,  and 
eoostrning  it  as  a  contempt  of  the  college,  ordered 
liJD  to  retire  into  the  place  prepared  for  such  com- 
panions. He  was  no  sooner  gr>t  into  it,  but  his 
wit  and  mirth  returned  upon  him  in  so  violent  a 
manner,  that  he  sliook  the  whole  infirmary  with 
the  noise  of  it,  and  hsul  qo  (r«)<Kl  an  effect  up<iii  the 
rest  of  tlie  patients,  that  he  brought  them  all  out 
Io  dinner  with  him  t\\o  next  day. 

"On  Tuesday  we  wuro  no  sooner  sat  down,  but 
one  of-  the  company  complained  that  his  head 
vhed ;  cpon  which  another  asked  him,  in  an  in- 
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than,"  etc. — C. 
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Fl  fVaituf  llUTMitur  orbiis 
IinpRTklum  forlont  mine — Iloa.  3  Od.  ili.  7. 

PhoaM  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  breaks 

In  ruin  and  ronfuskm  hnrFd, 
lie,  unount-cm'd.  would  hear  th^  miirhty  crack, 

AuU  aland  mcure  amidst  a  falline  world. — AvoK. 

Mast,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  verf  helplen 
and  a  very  wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every 
moment  to  the  greatest  calami tiee  and  misfortuneik 
He  is  beset  with  dangers  on  all  tides  ;  a&d  tuf 


tso 
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become  rnibainiy  <ij  nomberlest  casualtiee,  which 
he  could  not  foreaee,  nor  hare  presented  had  he 
foieaecn  them. 

It  is  our  comfort*  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  so 
manj  accideuts,  that  we  arc  under  the  care  of  One 
who  directs  contineencies,  and  has  iu  his  hands 
the  management  of  eTerything  that  is  capable  of 
annoying  or  oiTcndine  us  ;  who  knows  Hie  assist- 
ance we  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to 
bestow  it  on  those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage  which  such  a  creature  bears 
to  so  infinitelr  wise  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm 
reliance  on  nim  for  the  niesstngs  and  conveni- 
enees  of  life,  and  a  habitual  trust  in  him  for 
deliTerance  out  of  all  such  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties as  may  befall  us. 

The  man  who  alwaja  liyes  in  this  disposition 
of  mind,  has  not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy 
Tiews  of  human  nature,  as  he  who  considers  him- 
self abstractedly  from  this  relation  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon 
his  own  weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts 
himself  with  the  contemplation  of  those  divine 
Attributes  which  are  employed  for  his  safety  and 
his  welfare.  He  findri  hin  want  of  foresight  made 
op  by  the  Omniscience  of  him  who  is  his  support. 
Ue  is  notKcnsible  of  his  own  want  of  strength;  when 
he  knows  that  his  helper  is  almighty.  In  short, 
the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  on  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wis- 
dom, happy  by  his  happiness.  He  reaps  the  ben- 
efit of  every  divine  attribute,  and  loses  his  own 
insufficiency  in  the  fullness  of  infinite  perft^ion. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  com- 
manded to  put  our  trust  in  him,  who  is  thus  able 
to  relievo  and  succor  us:  the  divine  ^[oodness 
having  made  such  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing we  should  have  been  miserable  had  it  been 
-ibrbidden  us. 

Among  several  motives  which  roieht  be  made 
'Qse  of  to  recommend  this  duty  to  us,  I  shall  only 
.take  notice  of  these  that  follow: — 

The  firat  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised 
'iie  will  not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  m  him. 

But,  without  considering  the  supernatural  bless- 
.ing  which  accompanies  tliis  duty,  we  may  observe 
that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  reward, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  great  Disposer  of  all  things,  con- 
tributes very  much  to  the  g^ttiui;  clear  of  any 
affliction,  or  to  the  bearing  it  manfully.     A  person 
-who  believes  he  has  his  succor  at  hand,  and  that 
he  acts  in  the  si^ht  of  his  friend,  often  exerts 
•himself  beyond  his  abilities,  and  does  wondere 
that  are  not  to  be  matched  by  one  who  is  not  aui- 
•mated  with  such  a  confidence  of  success.    I  could 
•produce  instances  from  history,  of  generals,  who, 
ont  of  a  belief  that  they  were  under  the  protection 
of  tome  invisible  assistant,  did  not  only  encourage 
their  soldiers  to  do  their  utmost,  but  have  acted 
theraselves  beyond  what  they  would  have  done 
had  tliey  not  been  inspired  by  such  a  belief.    I 
jnight  in  the  same  manner  show  how  such  a  trust 
in  the  assistance  of  an  Almii^hty  Being  naturally 
produces    patience,  hope,  cheerfulness,  and    all 
other  dispositions  of  the  mind  that  alleviate  those 
oalamitiesrwhich  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtie  administers  great 
comfort  to  the  mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty 
and  affliction,  but  most  of  all  in  the  hour  of  death. 
When  ilie  soul  is  hovering  in  the  last  moments  of 
its  separation,  when  it  is  just  entering  on  another 
■tate  of  existence,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and 
objects,  and  companions,  that  are  altogether  new, 
*-what  can  support  her  under  such  tremblings  of 
thought,  such  fears,  such  anxiety,  such  apprehen- 
<iona,  hut  thm.euting  «f  all  her  cares  upon  him 


who  first  gave  her  being,  who  has  eondacted  hoi 

through  one  stage  of  it,  and  will  be  always  with 
h(!r,  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  pntgiw 
through  eternity  t 

David  has  very  beautifully  represented  this 
steady  reliance  on  Ood  Almighty  in  his  twenty- 
third  psalm,  which  is  a  kind  of  pastoral  hymn, 
and  filled  with  those  allusions  which  an.  vsual  in 
that  kind  of  writing.  As  the  poetrr  i  <  verr  «iz- 
^nisite,  I  shall  present  my  leader  witi  iw  iouaw 
ing  translation  of  i£>- 


Th«  Lord  my  ftittntm  ihal]  fvcpavi^ 
Aud  few!  me  wHh  t'  mtfitttnf*  oat*. 
Ills  preMDce  ahaU  a^  vantr  topplv. 
And  guard  me  with  %  rmtchftil  a^a  * 
My  Doon-day  waUu  he  ahall  U^m\ 
And  all  my  mklnigltt  boon  dk^faca 

n. 

When  In  the  raltry  glebe  I  Mst, 
Or  on  the  thinly  monntatai  pant; 
To  fertile  Talea  and  dewj  meada 
>It  weary,  wand'rteg  itepa  he  laadrf  , 
Where  peaceful  riTera,  aolt  and  alov  , 
Amid  the  verdant  landacape  flow. 

Thooi^  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tnart 
With  gloomy  hraron  overapread, 
My  sleadlM  heart  fhaU  know  no  Dl, 
For  thou,  0  Lord,  art  with  me  atUl; 
Thy  fHendly  crook  ahall  glre  me  aid. 
And  gnkie  me  through  the  dreadlU  iha 

IV. 
Though  in  a  hare  and  mggad  way. 
Through  derlona,  lonely  wilds  1  atraj. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile; 
The  barren  wUdemcss  riiall  smlla 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  cntwnm. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  arouid. 
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Bcribimus  indocti  dootSqne- 


Those  who  cannot  write,  and  thoaa  who 


All  rhyme,  and  scrawl,  and  icrilrfkle,  to  a 

I  DO  not  know  whether  I  enough  enlained  bit 
self  to  the  world,  when  I  inyited  all  men  to  Ds 
assistant  to  me  in  this  my  work  of  speealatioo ; 
for  I  have  not  yet  acquainted  my  readers,  that  bt' 
side  the  letters  and  valuable  nints  I  have  froB 
time  to  time  received  from  my  correspondents,  I 
have  by  nie  several  curious  and  extraoidinsiy 
papers  sent  with  a  design  (as  no  one  will  doubt 
when  they  are  published)  that  they  mifht  bs 
printed  entire,  and  without  any  alteration,^  way 
of  Spectator.  I  must  acknowledge  also,  that  I 
myself,  beiuf  the  first  projector- of  the  paper, 
thought  I  had  a  right  to  make  them  mj  own,  by 
dressing  them  in  my  own  style,  by  leaving  ont 
what  would  not  appear  like  mine,  and  Ij  aading 
whatever  might  be  proper  to  adapt  them  to  ths 
character  ana  genius  or  my  paper,  with  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  these  could  exactly  eone> 
spend,  it  being  certain  that  hardly  two  men  think 
alike  ;  and,  therefore,  so  many  men  so  many  SpfC- 
tators.  Beside,  I  roust  own  my  weakness  for 
glory  is  such,  that,  if  I  consulted  that  only,  I 
migut  be  so  far  swayed  by  it,  as  almost  to  widi 
that  no  one  could  write  a  Spectator  beside  ny- 
self ;  nor  can  I  deny,  but  upon  the  firat  psrassi  oi 
those  papers,  I  felt  some  secret  inclinations  of  ill- 
will  toward  the  persons  who  wrote  theni«  This 
was  the  impression  I  hsd  upon  the  first  rasdiif 
them  ;  but  upon  a  late  review  (mors  for  the  laks 
of  entertainment  than  nse),  regarding  them  witk 
another  eye  than  I  had  done  at  first  (for  by  eon* 
yerting  them  as  well  as  I  could  to  my  own  mse,  I 
thought  I  had  utterly  disabled  them  fnmi  ever 
oflending  me  again  as  Spsetaton).  I  ivnad  mptU 
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Bored  by  a  pamion  T«rj  diifcrent  from  that  of 
•nry  ;  seusibly  touched  with  pity,  the  softest  and 
most  geuerous  of  all  passions,  when  I  reflected 
what  a  cmel  disappointment  the  neglect  of  those 
papers  mnst  needs  have  been  to  the  writers  who 
impatiently  longed  to  see  them  appear  in  print, 
ana  who,  no  doubt,  triumphed  to  themselves  m  the 
hopes  of  having  a  share  with  me  in  the  applause 
of  the  public ;  a  pleasure  so  great,  that  none  but 
those  who  have  experienced  it  can  have  a  scnHe  of 
it.  In  this  manner  of  viewing  those  papers,  I 
really  found  I  had  not  done  them  justice,  there 
being  something  so  extremely  natural  and  peca- 
liariy  good  in  some  of  them,  that  I  will  appeal  to 
the  world  whether  it  was  possible  to  alter  a  word 
in  them  without  doing  them  a  manifest  hurt  and 
violence ;  and  whether  thevcan  ever  appear  rightly, 
and  as  they  ought,  but  in  tneir  own  native  dress  and 
colors.  And  therefore  I  think  I  should  not  only 
wrong  them,  but  deprive  the  world  of  a  consider- 
able satisfaction,  should  I  any  longer  delay  the 
making  them  public. 

After  I  liave  published  a  few  of  these  Specta- 
tors, 1  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  the  success  of 
them  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  the  best  of 
my  own.  An  autlior  should  take  all  methods  to 
humble  himself  in  the  opinion  he  has  of  his  own 
performances.  When  those  papers  appear  to  the 
world,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  followed  by 
many  others ;  and  I  shall  not  repine,  though  I 
myself  sliall  have  left  me  but  a  very  few  days  to 
appear  in  public  ;  but,  preferring  the  general  weal 
and  advantage  to  any  considerations  of  myself,  I 
am  resolved  Tor  the  future  to  publish  any  Specta- 
tor that  deserves  it  entire,  and  without  any  altera- 
tion ;  assuring  the  world  (if  there  can  ne  need 
o(  it;  that  it  is  n«nc  of  mine ;  and  if  the  authors 
think  fit  to  subscribe  their  names,  I  will  add 
them. 

I  think  the  best  way  of  promoting  this  gene- 
rons  and  useful  desijrn  will  be  by  giving  out  aub- 
jeeU  or  themes  of  au  kinds  whatsoever,  on  which 
(with  a  preamble  of  the  extraordinary  benefit  and 
advanta^  that  may  accrue  thereby  to  the  public) 
I  will  invite  all  manner  of  persons,  whether 
■ehoUrs,  citizens,  courtiers,  gentlemen  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  all  beaus,  rakes,  smarts, 
prudes,  coquettes,  housewives,  and  all  sorts  of 
wits,  whether  male  or  female,  and  however  dis- 
tinguished, whether  they  be  true  wits,  whole  or 
hau  wits,  or  whether  arch,  dry,  natural,  acquired, 
genuine,  or  depraved  wits ;  and  persons  of  all 
sorts  of  tempers  and  complexions,  whether  the 
severe,  the  delightful,  the  impertinent,  the  agree- 
able, the  thoughtful,  busy  or  careless,  the  serene 
or  cloudy,  jovial  or  melancholy,  untowardlv  or 
easy,  the  cold,  temperate,  or  sanguine;  and  of 
what  manners  or  dispositions  soever,  whether  the 
ambitions  or  humble-minded,  the  proud  or  pitiful, 
ingenuous  or  base-minded,  ^od  or  ill-natured, 
public-spirited  or  selfish  ;  and  under  what  fortune 
or  eireuinstance  soever,  whether  the  contented  or 
■lieerable,  happy  or  unfortunate,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor  (w nether  so  through  want  of  money, 
or  desire  of  more),  healthy  or  sickly,  married  or 
siDffle ;  nay,  whether  tall  or  short,  fat  or  lean ; 
and  cMf  what  trade,  occupation,  profession,  station, 
eoiiDtrr,  faction,  party,  persuasion,  quality,  age, 
or  eondition  soever  :  who  have  ever  made  think- 
ing a  part  of  their  business  or  diversion,  and  have 
aaything  worthy  to  impart  on  these  subjecta  to  the 
worid  according  to  their  several  and  respective 
talenU  or  geniuses ;  and,  as  the  subjecta  given 
ont  hit  their  tempers,  humors,  or  circumstances,  or 
may  be  made  profitable  to  the  public  by  their  par- 
tieular  knowlra^  or  experience  in  the  matt^vpro- 
*,  to  do  their  utmost  on  them  by  such  a  tune. 


to  the  end  they  may  reoeive  the  ineipreetiUe  and 
irresistible  pleasure  of  seeing  their  essays  allowed 
of  and  relished  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  prepossess  the  reader  with  too  ffraal 
expectation  of  the  extraordinary  advantages  which 
must  redound  to  the  public  by  these  essays,  wten 
the  different  thoughts  and  observations  of  all  sorts 
of  persons,  accoraing  to  their  quality,  age,  aez, 
education,  professions,  humors,  manners,  and  con* 
ditions,  etc  shall  be  set  out  by  themselves  in  the 
clearest  and  most  genuine  light,  and  as  thej 
themselves  would  wish  to  have  them  appear  to 
the  world. 

The  thesis  proposed  for  the  present  exercise*  of 
the  adventurers  to  write  Spectators  is  Money  ;  cm 
which  subject  all  persons  are  desired  to  send  in 
their  thoughts  within  ten  days  alter  the  di^ 
hereof. — T. 
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SaUstam  ex  oeuUi  qanrlmoi  InvldL — Haa.8(M.  zziT.8& 

Bnfttfch'd  from  onr  light,  w«  Mgerlj  mmut^ 
Aod  fondly  would  rooftll  hu  to  our  tmw. 

CAMILLA*  TO  TBX  SPXCrATOE. 

"  Kb.  SnoTAoa,  Venice,  July  10,  N.  8. 

"  I  TASK  it  extremely  ill,  that  yon  do  not  reckon 
conspicuous  persons  of  your  nation  are  within 
your  cognisance,  though  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain.  I  little  thought,  in  the  green  yean 
of  my  life,  that  I  should  ever  call  it  a  happiness 
to  be  out  of  dear  England  ;  but  as  I  grew  lo  wo- 
man, I  found  myself  less  acceptable  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  my  merit.  Their  ears  in  Itsly 
are  so  differently  formed  from  the  make  of  yonrs 
in  England,  that  I  never  come  upon  the  stage,  hot 
a  general  satisfaction  appears  in  every  counte- 
nance of  the  whole  people.  When  I  dwell  upon 
a  note,  I  behold  all  the  men  accompanying  me 
with  heads  inclinin^^,  and  fallin^f  of  their  persons 
on  one  aide,  ss  dying  away  with  me.  The  wo- 
men too  do  justice  to  my  merit,  and  no  ill-na- 
tured worthless  creature  cries,  '  The  vain  thing,' 
when  I  am  wrapt  up  in  the  performance  of  my 
part,  and  sensibly  touched  with  the  effect  my 
voice  has  upon  all  who  hear  me.  I  live  here  dis- 
tinguished as  one  whom  nature  has  been  liberal  to 
in  a  graceful  person,  and  exalted  jnien,  and  heaven- 
ly voice.  These  particularities,  in  this  strange 
country,  are  arguments  for  respect  and  generosity 
to  her  who  is  possessed  of  them.  The  Italians 
see  a  thousand  beauties  I  am  sensible  I  have  no 
pretense  to,  and  abundantly  make  up  to  me^  ths 
inju&tice  I  received  in  mv  own  country,  of  disal- 
lowing me  what  I  really  nad.  The  humor  of  his- 
sing, which  you  have  among  you.  I  do  not  know 
auj^iing  of;  and  their  applauses  are  uttered  in 
si^hs,  and  bearing  a  part  at  the  cadences  of  voice 
with  the  persons  who  are  performing.  I  am  often 
put  in  mind  of  those  complaisant  lines  of  my  own 
countryman,t  when  he  is  calling  all  his  Aiculties 
together  to  hear  Arabella. 

Let  aU  be  hashed,  each  ■oftwt  iDotk»  c«sm, 

Be  ^y'rr  loud  tnmnltnouii  tboaght  at  peace; 

And  erry  mder  gaep  of  breath. 

Be  cmlm  u  In  the  emu  of  death : 

And  thoo,  moit  fickle,  meet  utamgy  pact» 

Thon  reetleei  wanderer,  mj  heart, 

Be  itUl;  genar,  ah!  gently  leave 

Thoa  boij.  Idle  thing,  to  heave : 

BUr  not  a  polee;  and  let  mj  blood. 

That  turbulent,  nnn4y  flood. 

Be  eofUv  etaid; 
Let  me  be  all,  bnt  mj  attention,  dead. 

•  Mn.Tofte,whoplaj«4tlMptftcrOuBmabitheof«a 
of  that  name, 
t  Mr.  Oongreve. 


..  -^    *     *   -rl  "^t*^  3  -Pf*  f.  r  a!I,  to  let  these  gentlemen  Icnov,  thak 

-  --..-^'-^Ts    "  .1-*  -£::-.  j^-v  .«  r.-i:her  Diirth  nor  good-humor  in  hootins 

X           '  .-    -r              •-  rr-T  IT   ::^  jVilow  out  of  countenance;    nor  that  it 

^..     ..  ^   -ru.    -.'-r^  1  ?  "r*_  fvrr  constitute  a  wit,  to  conclude  a  tart  piece 

•■    :-ir  :r-i-  _'  :-5.oijenr  with  a '  What  makes  vou  bluHhT' 

"^  a.   -l::--.  :-  ?•!:«  .'^.v  y^Uase'to  inform  them  again,  t'hal  to  »peak 

.t-  •    ^-,788:         T-  2  1'-  vli:  '.hoy  know  is  shocking  procefnls  from  ill- 

,'..     i--       —  .—    -I  ri  :.—:•>  t.jl*  ;re  and  a  sterility  of  bniin;  especially  when 

-.^-     — '»•'       -*>  ■»  "v-T  :*ir  i-jbu-ct  will  not  adroit  of  raillery,  and  thuif 

'     :  -    .    ~  :    _::«    T  i:.«oo'jrs<.' has  no  pretension  to  satire  but  what  is 

^     «     ■        !  •  :i  «  -'ta-f  ":•:*<.  :n  ihiir  design  to  disoblige.    1  should  be  Tery 

•-     '..:.■  •^■TLTT..  ^jad.  loo,  if  you  would  take  notice,  that  a  daily 

•--.  -           —  -.  :.--■.;•■  T.iizr  KptMitinn  of  the  same overbeariiie  insolence  i.i  yet 

jit-         ■-",.  «    >  -  ^...  wtn-  mure  inicupportable,  and  a  conjnrmation  t»f  Tory 

-•>    --  -  '   ••     iis  yu'^vf^.  extraordinarv  dullness.     The  sudden  publication 

.'ikie::.LA."  of  this  may  lia%'e  an  effect  upon  a  notorious  of- 

•ji-r-    •"-!'-  -r-sitefc'u  ihsL  rver  fender  of  this  kind,  whose   reformation   would 

redound  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  and  quiet  of 

**  Your  most  humble  Ser\'ant, 
T.  "  F.  B." 

N.  •    ::>.  jXiS-tant.  of  

/t  ■••:    i-  i  tiii'wifdjre  of 

;'*-.V  rJabu/^l^ilia  ^'o•  -M4.]    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  30,  1712. 

,-  »      -':..»•.*   \irTg»H>def-  Pnrturiunt  montcs Hue.  An  Fbet.  v.  139. 

"  a--v  _v,.!:  pnipa^le  The  mountAin  UboTB.* 

It  gi%'i>s  me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  !«• 


Ti..-.      •••  •    r.r  of  vi»ur  corre- 


K'.w'v  ov^n^e     1-et  not  ^^,j^,  ^y^,|j  j^^j^^^^  ^  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that 

.     .      ;  j.  >cu     ii  :fte  world  for  good  ^j^^,    ,,rd|nnry   quack-doctors  who    publish  their 

'■'   ■^-  ^"•^■'^»  '^'**>*'  *"'P"'^  gn*at  abilities  iii  little  brown  billelS,  diMributed 

.   .-   j ...     v.  .y.:s\.^uce.  nor  an  ^^  ^jj  ^^.j^^,  ^      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  impostors  and 

.   ^..  ...     \^.;.y  .:..:..**   IS   not  good  murderers;  vol  such  is  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar. 

.  ,..*    *.  N  i.v.->:v»u.  .  and  the  impudence  of  those  professors,  that  the 

.     .    .    ....:.....:>•   and   judicious  ^^.^.^  ^jj^  ^,^^.^  ^^„^,^j  new  prtmiises,  of  what 

>.a:.    ..  ,^vc>.  and  trades  with  ^.^^  ,,^.^.^^  ^,^^,,^  ^^.f^,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^    ^^^ 

-      ^ ^    •  "  -'r'"''-"'  ***  y*®  "^"V  aggravate.,  the  jes:  is,  that  even  this  pn^iisc  has 

.V    ^-  .  .   ..>.•  a^uaniages  ot  y^^,^^  ^^^.^j^.  ^^^  .         ^  ^j^^  memory  of  man  can 


''"  '"  .'..'T.v  *     ,'f*'"""^  town,  to  wit,  that  tliert*  is  now  a  certain  cuiv  foi 

^       .  .V  ■.:•    '^   j:iH>     "^°4^«  the  French  disease,  by  a  gentleman  just  come  froiL 

•.     r..,:.*-   iiieaiiN.  to   the  i,is  travels               '    -^     *>                  -» 

'     '*  *"•''  .^ ortunatu.s,  ;.  j,^  ji^^^.i.^^^rt.  over-a-ainst  the  Cannon-ball, 

'.^  \  ■»   .'i  .   pri'unsinij   much  » «i     o             •             •    i\'       i         •    i  .  i          1 

*    .          ^     tv  at  tlieSuri'eon  8-arms  in  Drurv-lane.  IS  latelvcome 

. .    •     I   •i-.NV\iuu»usnefcS  otien-  r         i-.         i                         "iii'.-i 

^1      ..-I           \\  "<»"'  his  travels,  a  «urt«»on  who  haih   practiced 

-,    -N..  V     w*.!  .k.l,  catches  much    .    _  i     i      •     u  .Y   i.  i  i  '  i   .i 

;i  -.11    #•-.,„  RurL'ery  and  phvMC  both  by  sea  and  laud,  luese 

.  'v'*  .i  «.\»i.>tderal»le  fortune  *^.  ..*'/.    '^  "^       ti    /i..  .i     ii             ,            .i.- 

.,       i;   .  .  twentv-four  vears.     He  (by  the  bless inc;  curt «  the 

.   s.x.    ■•  ::  %•  di.'^counii'eiiieut  n  /  •        r-          _^        •*^i        ^             *^'     i        « 

.1               „^  veliow-junndice,  green -bickness.  scurvv.  drt»p*v, 

.    •  -v      »x  *.  .■!  .r.e  >anie  way.  "     r  •.     i                °                         •             -i         '  •■, 

.       .  ^   ,   .  ..  »iui  Uv  you  to  be  "".'f*"":  '""K  f 'f-v..jagi|H. ca.iipa.gii8, ai.J  »^r,m.■n  « 

.. ...•.:,.•.■  voiffcave  now  |m^oarr.asesJy.,.g  n^t.tc.,«abo.iK.ptM.pIe  tlwtku 

.    .. .  ..^  f..n..  :f  «.:ii  l^"*'"  !»">*-'  these  thirty  years  can  testily  :  lu  snort, 

, ,../«!.„,.»:.,..  he.  ciirelh  all  diseases  incident  to  men,  woiut-n,  cr 

....... I- 1^  more  ^antii  g  ^,^jjj^.„,. 

'     ~  with 


.^ 


ing  among  the  vulgs 

come  fiuiu  a  gix>ut  way  off.     Ignorant  people  uf 

.1u1v24  17J2        quality,  as  many  there  are  of  such,  dote  excrf#- 

"*  \    *  "  *         I        ively  this  way ;   many  in^tances  of  which  every 

..!..,    iK  ^ivAiisi   censures  that    ,„j^„  ^.jh  su^r^e-st  to  himself,  without  anv  enynier- 

..   .  ...4...  >...-  v^p**!  »'.?<>"  P<-"ph*    Rtiunofthem.     The  ignorants  of  lower  order. whD 

,     s.ijM.'.'.-  .V  '.ban  Wit,  there  are   cannot,  like  the  uppi^r  ones,  be  profuse  of  llwi* 

.-ix.   r...'^'*  « '.".h  the  giddy  part  _______         _  

:.rt..i....    0*:vr>  of  Ibe  latter.    ",  y^„  „„,tt«: 
•^   V,.    .1..  .V.v.vrquallhcation  to  QuUdwuum  t*ntoferothk'i.roinl*orhtatn' 

<,  rt,i»l».'"  :  .vilv  animadversion  II«tiL  An  l^»L t.  1» 

.  «^w«n  *«      ^  )^«*ay«d,   therefore,  Oreat  07  ual  littto  wool^-IlNiBB  Pwnas. 


THB  SPBOTATOR.  5 

inonej  to  those  reoommended  bj  coining  from  a  tiwelvo,  and  from  two  tiH  nm,  he  attoids,  for  th« 
ditttauce,  are  no  leM  complaisant  than  the  others,  good  of  the  public,  to  bleed  for  threepenoe."— T 
for  they  venture  their  lives  from  the  same  admir- 
ation. ■ 

"  The  doctor  is  lately  come  ftx>m  his  travels/' 

and  has  "practiced  both  b;^  sea  and  land/'  and  Ko.  44$.]    THURSDAY,  JUI7  31,  1719. 

theruforc  curei  "  the  green-sicknees,  long  sea- voj-  f^u  »m  m,  alt.   S^rii,  Lniw^.-MiaT.  Eplg.  I,  IM. 

ages,  campaigns,  and  lyin^in/'    Both  by  sea  and  j^  ^j,  Lupennu,  whMi  I  wriu 

land  I     I  will  nut  answer  lor  the  distempers  called  Vn*X  worth  to  modi:  you'r*  In  Um  right 

•earvoy ages  and  campaigns ;  but  I  dare  say  thoM  This  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  authon 

of  greoii-sickness  and  lying-in  miffht  be  u  weU  ^jjl  probably  publish  their  Isst  words.     I  am 

Ukeu  care  of  if  the  doctor  staid  ashore.    But  the  .fraicf  that  f ^  of  our  weekly  historians,  who  are 

an  of  managing  mankind  is  only  to  make  them  ^jgn  jh^^  above  all  others  delight  in  war,  will  bt 

atare  a  little,  to  keep  up  their  astonishment,  to  ^^le  to  subsist  under  the  weight  of  a  stamp,*  and 

let  nothing  be  familiar  to  them,  but  ever  to  have  ,„  appro«;hing  peace.    A  sheet  of  Want  paper 

Miucthmg  in  their  sleeve,  in  which  they  must  that  must  have  this  new  imprimatur  clapped  upom 

think  you  arc  deeper  than  they  are.    There  is  an  j^  bef^,^  j^  jg  qualified  to  Communicate  iwytfSig 
ingenious  fellow,  a  barber  of  my  acquaintance, 
who,  beside  his  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried  sea- 
monster,  has  a  twine-cord,  strained  with  two  nails 

at  each  end,  oyer  his  window,  and  the  words  bloody  WtUe,  will.  I  am  afraid,  6oth  concu^tolhe 

"rainy,  dry,  wet/  and  so  forth,  written  to  denote  gjnking  of  those  thin  folios,  which  have  eveiy 

the  weather  according  to  the  rising  or  falling  of  ^^her  day  retailed  to  us  the  history  of  Europe  fA 

the  cord.    We  very  great  scholars  are  not  apt  to  g^y^ral  years  last  past.    A  facetious  friend  of 

wonder  at  this  :   but  I  observed  a  very  honest  nii„e,  who  loves  a  pin; calls  this  present  mortality 

fellow,  a  chance  customer,  who  sat  m  the  chair  ^        j^^  authors;  "The  fall  of  the  leaf." 

before  me  to  be  shaved,  fix  his  eye  upon  tlus  j  relnember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death,  there  waa 

miraculoui*  Derformanee  during  the  operation  upon  published  a  sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  inscribed, 

his  chin  and  face.    Wlicn  those  andliis  head  also  Y.  ^be  last  words  of  Mr  Baxter/'    'The  title  sold 

wereclearedof  all  incumbrances  and  ^         ^  ^  number  of  these  papers,  that  about  4 

he  looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle.  stiU  ^b-  ^  JJ^  gft^r  there  came  out  a  b«Si»Vi  sheet,  inscribed, 

bing  III  his  iKKikets.  and  casting  his  eye  again  at  ..^^^  bi^t  ^„^g  ^f  Mr.  Baxter."    In  the  same 

the  twine.audUicworda  written  on  each  side;  then  manner.  I  hove  reason  to  think  that  several  iiige- 

altercHl  his  niiiid  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  mr  nious  writers,  who  have  taken  their  leave  of  the 

friend  a  silver  sixpence.    The  business,  as  1  said  ^^u^  j„  fa^well  papers,  will  nc»t  give  over  so, 

»  to  keep  up  the  amazement;  and  if  my  friend  g^^  ',„^^^  ^  appeaf  a^un,  thougli  |Srhaps  under 

had  had  only  the  skeleton  and  kit.  he  must  have  ^^^^er  form,  an? with  a  diflfcreSt  title.    Be  thai 

been  contented  with  a  less  payment.     But  the  asitwill.it  is  my  business.  In  this  place,  to  give 

doctor  we  ^^re  talking  of  adQs  to  hie  long  voy-  ^  ,^u„t  ^f  my  own  intentions.  anS  to  acqulini 

»^  Uie  teslimon^r, of  •om«  people  " that  has  been  ^^^^ ^-^^  l^e  motives  by  which  I  act, in  this 

irty  years  lame  '    When  I  received  my  paper,  a  ^^  crisis  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

iagaciouH  fellow  took  one  at  the  same  time,  and  *  ^  ^^^^  bee„  long  debating  in  my  own  heart, 

rnd  till  he  came  to  the  thirty  years  confinement  ^beiher  I  should  throw  up  my  pen,  as  an  autho? 

of  his  friends,  and  went  off  very  well  convinced  ^^^  j^  cashiered  by  the  iet  of  parliament  which 

of  the  doctors  sufficiency.    You  have  many  of  jg  to  operate  within  this  four-ancftwenty  houre.  or 

.    .,      ,    .      , .    ..,.  _  _  .  .  .    i_   .  specu- 

The 
first 
question  is.  that  1  am  informed  b;^ 


,  -  .      .  '?•  "  '»»«  Dill  sew  lortn.   ;   -  reiulen  should  have  their  learning  as  cheap  — 

lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor  s  service  Uis  paUeniA  p^f^jble.  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  comply 
come  in  u|xm  this,  and  he  shows  the  musterroll,    };^^^y^  ^j^  j^  ^^-^^  particular. 

reasons  together  in 
f.  who  plead  for  the 
re  niucn  the  greater 
in  recompense  for 
put  my  readers,  it 
uoiii  ourMeii  f     ««t  v^iiuries  iiigoision.  iiexc  aoor    j^  ,^  y^  ^^^  ^y^  receive  from  every  paper 

to  the  Harp,  in  Barbican  han  made  a  pretty  penny  ^  ,„„^h  i„';;ruction  ^  will  be  a  very  goo^T  tSuV. 
by  that  a«K<jveratiou  1  he  g*.|.erality  go  upm  their  ^i^„^^  ^„j  j^  ^^^^  to  this.  1  would  not  sdvise 
first  coiiceptioij.  and  think  no  further  ;  all  Uie  rent  ^^  ^^  ^^^,  i^  •     ^,y      j^^^  the  perusal  of  it, 

is  granted.     1  hey  take  it.  that  there  is  sometlnng   j^  „^^  g„j  ,,j^g^lf  two-pence  the  wiser,  or  the 
ancomnioii  m  you  aud  give  you  credit  for  the  rest,    y^^^^^  ^^  f„,  ^  „,  ^.^o,  Jpo,,  examination,  doea 
You  may  be  sure  it  is  upon  that  1  go  when  some-    „„^  j^jj^.^^  j^at  he  has  hJl  twopenny  worth  of 
times,  let  it  be  to  the  puroose  or  not.  I  keep  a  Uti n    ^j^b  or  insUucUon  for  his  money, 
sentence  in  my  front;  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased.       p„^  j   ^„,^  ^„f^.^g  ^y^^^  i«  another  motire 

than  tlie  former.    I 


peat  success,      i/v  no  would  Deiieve  tnal  a  man  continuance  of  tliis  work  have  nn 

flbould  be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bursten  children.  ^^|  ^t    For.  in  the  first  place,  in 

^declaring  that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  ,be  t-xpense  to  which  thii  will  p« 

both  burhteii;    But  Charles  Ingolston.  next  door  j^  ,^  bThoped  they  may  receive  fr 


ban  alluded  to  took  fUmim, 

,  , ^^  a  half^Dny  to  tha  anaaai, 

learned  doctor,  1  must  make  up  all  1  have  said  by    ''Have  you  mod  Um  red  atampt    Hethink*  the  ■taMiiiiii  Is 

lepeating  what  he  seems  U.  be  in  earnest  in.  and   ^«^  ',l*i^°"?l  '"ifK^jTfl.'*?''  ^^^H:  ?•  f.**^ 
S^/to  premise  to  those  who  will  not  receive  Sir^"*  Iffi^iSS;  WoT-^io^J^^^ 
kin  as  a  great  man— io  wU^  "  that  from  eight  to  — jbi^*  Wmrkt,  cr.  8va  voL  ziz,  p.  na. 
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eoiMider  tint  the  tax  on  paper  wan  giren  for  the 
support  of  the  goTemment;  and  as  I  hare  enemies 
who  are  apt  to  pervert  everything  I  do  or  say,  I 
fear  they  would  aMcribe  the  laying  down  my  paper 
on  such  an  occasion,  to  a  spirit  of  malcontented- 
ness,  which  I  am  resolved  none  shall  ever  justly 
upbraid  me  with.  No,  I  bhall  glory  in  contributing 
iny  utmoMt  to  the  public  weal;  ainJ,  if  my  country 
receives  five  or  six  pounds  a  day  by  my  labors.! 
ahflJl  be  very  well  pleased  to  find  niysell  ao  useful 
a  member. 

It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  no  honest  man 
•hould  enrich  himself  by  methods  that  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  community  in  which  he  lives;  and 
by  the  same  rule  I  think  we  mav  prouounce  the 
person  to  deserve  very  well  of  Lis  countrymen, 
vhoae  labors  bring  more  into  the  public  coffers 
than  into  his  own  pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  encMnies.  I 
must  explain  myself  so  far  ns  to  acquaint  my 
reader,  tuat  I  mean  only  the  insignificant  party- 
■ealots  on  both  sides ;  men  of  such  ]>oor.  narrow 
souls,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  thinking  on 
anything  but  with  an  eye  to  whig  or  tory.  During 
(he  course  of  this  paper  I  have  U'en  accused  by 
thesi*  despicable  wretches  (»f  trimming,  time-serv- 
ing, personal  reflection.  s(.*cret  satire,  and  the  like. 
Now,  though,  in  these  my  compositions,  it  is 
visible  to  any  reader  of  common  sense,  that  I 
consider  nothing  but  my  subject,  which  is  always 
of  an  indiffen^nt  nature,  how  in  it  possible  for  me 
to  m'rite  so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  the 
censures  of  those  who  will  be  apply inc^  every 
sentence,  and  finding  out  persons  and  things  in 
it,  which  it  has  no  regard  to  T 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  declainiers  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  be  dull  upon  me  in  reflec- 
tions of  this  nature;  but,  notwithstanding  my 
name  has  been  sometimes  traduced  by  this  con- 
temptible tribe  of  men,  I  have  hitherto  avoided 
all  animadversions  upon  them.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
I  am  afraid  of  making  them  appear  considerable 
by  taking  notice  of  them  ;  for  Uiey  are  like  those 
iinperrepiible  insects  which  are  discovereil  by  the 
DiicroHCiijM*,  and  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of 
observation  without  Ix'ini;  ii).tgiiirK>d. 

Having  mentioned  thone  few  who  have  shown 
themselves  the  enemies  of  this  pn]M>r,  I  should  be 
very  ungrateful  to  the  public  did  1  not  at  the  same 
time  testify  my  gratitude  to  thoM>  who  are  its 
liriendM,  in  M-hich  number  1  may  reckon  many  of 
the  most  disiinguiethed  persons,  of  all  conditions, 

rurties,and  professions,  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain. 
am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  this  approlwtion  is 
ao  much  due  to  the  porforinnnce  as  to  the  design. 
There  is,  and  ever  will  l)e.  justice  enough  in  the 
world  to  afford  patronage  and  prot taction  for  those 
who  endeavor  U)  advance  truth  and  virtue,  without 
regard  to  tlie  paKsions  and  pnjudices  of  any  par- 
ticular cause  or  faction.  If  I  have  any 'other 
merit  in  me,  it  is  that  I  have  new  tNiinted  all  the 
batteries  of  ridicule.  They  have  ueen  generally 
planted  against  persons  who  have  npjx^ared  nerious 
rather  than  absurd ;  or  at  bent,  have  aimed  rather 
at  what  is  unfashionable  than  what  is  vicious. 
For  my  own  part,  1  have  endeavored  to  make 
nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in  some  measure 
criminal.  I  have  8t*t  up  the  immoral  man  as  the 
object  of  derision.  In  sliort-,  if  I  have  n<it  formed 
t  new  Weapon  against  vice  and  irn>ligion,  I  have 
at  least  shown  now  that  weniH)n  iimy  lie  put  to  a 
right  use,  which  has  so  often  loughl  the  battles  (»f 
impiety  and  profanenesa.< 
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Quid  dceeat,  quid  non;  quo  virioa,  quo fnmt  tmr. 

Iloa.  An.  PiMt.  v«r.  SOS. 

What  fit,  what  not ;  what  eznUent,  or  BL— BotconMOi. 

Since  two  or  three  writers  of  comedy,  who  an 
now  living,  have  taken  their  farewell  of'^the  stage, 
those  who  succeed  them,  finding  themselves  Inca- 
pable of  rising  np  to  their  wit,  humor,  and  sood 
sense,  have  onlv  imitated  them  in  soma  of  uioaa 
loose  unguarded  strokes,  in  which  they  complied 
with  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  more  vicious  part  of 
;  their  audience.    When  persona  of  a  low  geniua 
I  attempt  this  kind  of  writing,  they  know  no  diffei^ 
.  ence  between  being  mernr  and  being  lewd.    It  ia 
I  with  an  eye  to  some  of  these  dMenerate  compoai- 
:  tions  that  I  have  written  the  following  diaconrM. 
I     Were  our  Knglish  stage  but  half  so  virtuous  aa 
I  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  we  should  quickly 
see  the  influence  of  it  in  the  behavior  of  all  the 
politer  part  of  mankind.    It  would  not  be  fash- 
ionable to  ridicule  religion,  or  its  professors:  the 
man  of  pleasure  would  not  be  the  complete  gen- 
tleman ;    vanity  would  be  out  of  countenance; 
and  every  quality  which  is  ornamental  to  human 
nature  would  meet  with  that  esteem  which  ia  dot 
to  it. 

If  the  English  stage  were  under  the  same  regu- 
lations the  Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  have 
the  same  effect  that  had,  in  recommending  the 
religion,  the  government,  and  public  worship,  of 
its  country.  Were  our  plays  subject  to  proper 
inspections  and  limitations,  we  might  not  only 
pass  away  several  of  our  vacant  hours  in  the 
highest  entertainments,  but  should  always  riso 
from  them  wiser  and  better  than  we  sat  down  to 
tliom. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in 
our  age,  that  the  lewdness  of  our  theater  should 
be  so  much  complained  of,  so  well  exposed,  and 
so  little  redressed.  It  ia  to  be  hoped,  that  some 
time  or  other  we  may  be  at  leisure  to  restrain  the 
licentiousness  of  the  theater,  and  make  it  contri- 
bute its  assistance  to  the  advancement  of  morality, 
and  to  the  reformation  of  the  age.  As  matters 
stand  at  pr(>sent,  multitudes  are  shut  out  from  this 
noble  diversion,  by  rea.Mon  of  those  abuses  anid 
corruptions  that  accompany  it.  A  father  is  often 
afraid  that  his  dau||:hter  should  be  mined  by  those 
entertainments  which  were  invented  fur  the  accom- 
plishment and  refining  of  human  nature.  The 
Athenian  and  Roman  plays  were  written  with 
such  a  regard  to  morality,  that  Socratca  used  to 
frequent  the  one,  and  Cicero  the  other. 

It  ha||X>ened  once,  indeed,  tJiat  Cato  dro|^)ed 
into  the  Roman  theater  when  the  Floral  ia  were  to 
be  represented;  and  as,  in  that  performance, which 
was  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  there  were 
several  indecent  parts  to  be  acted,  the  people 
refused  to  see  them  while  Cato  was  pn'sent.  Mar 
tinl,  on  this  hint,  made  the  following  epigram 
which  we  must  suppose  was  applied  to  some  gravi 
friend  of  his,  that  had  been  accidentally  presem 
at  some  such  entertainment : 

Kossm  Jorr  aw  duire  mm  mcnim  Flons, 

V«0tcMque  lunn*,  «t  Itccntiam  Taljci, 

Cur  Id  theatrum,  Cato  fevere,  venUti! 

An  fclco  tantum  reneraa,  ut  •zir«ar— 1  Spig.  9L 

Why  dcft  thou  rome,  jrreat  censor  of  thy  age, 
To  ii«c  the  looM  diTenduu  of  the  atag*? 
With  awful  oouutenaure,  and  brow  eavart^ 
What  In  thtt  name  of  cooijnen  doat  thou  heni 
8m  th«  nilx'd  crowd  I  bow  giddy,  I«wd,  and  vaJnl 
Mdai  thou  eome  in  but  to  go  out  agaiu? 

An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  ones 
in  an  age  among  the  Oreeks  or  Rumana,  out  they 
were  too  wise  and  good  to  let  the  conatant  nightlr 
entenainment  be  of  such  a  Batim,  tluU  peo^  of 
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fhe  most  tenw  nnd  rirtne  could  not  be  at  it. 
Whatever  vices  are  rcpre8entcd  upon  the  stage, 
they  ought  *o  be  so  marked  and  Drandc>d  b;jr  Uie 
poet,  as  noi  to  appear  either  laudable  or  amiable 
in  the  person  who  is  tainted  "witli  them.  But  if 
tre  look  into  the  English  comedies  above-men- 
tioned, vre  would  think  they  were  formed  upon  a 
<lQ]te  contrary  maxim,  and  that  this  rule,  thoneh 
tcheld  ^ood  upon  the  heathen  staffe,  was  not  to  be 
reeardfd  in  Ciiristian  theaters.  There  is  another 
rule,  likewise,  which  was  observed  by  authors  of 
antiquity,  and  which  these  modern  ^uiuscs  hare 
no  regard  to,  and  that  was,  never  to  choose  an 
improper  subject  for  ridicule.  Now,  a  subject  is 
improper  for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  stir  up  tiorror 
ana  commiseration  rather  than  lauehter.  For  this 
reason,  we  do  not  find  any  comedy,  in  so  polite 
an  autJior  as  Terence,  raised  upon  the  violations 
of  the  marriage-bed.  The  falsehood  of  the  wife 
or  husband  has  ^iven  occasion  to  noble  trage- 
dies; but  a  Scipio  or  a  Laelins  would  not  have 
looked  upon  incest  or  murder  to  have  been  as 
proper  subjects  for  comedy.  On  the  contrary, 
cuckoldom  is  the  basis  of  most  of  our  modem 
plays.  If  an  alderman  appears  upon  the  stage, 
Jim  may  be  sure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded. 
A  husband  that  is  a  little  grave,  or  elderly,  gener- 
ally meets  with  tlie  same  fate.  Knights  and  baro- 
nets, country  'squires,  and  justicob  of  the  quorum, 
come  up  to  towu  for  no  other  purpose.  I  have 
seen  poor  Dogu^t  cuckolded  in  all  these  capacities. 
In  ahort,  our  l^ffUsh  writers  are  as  frequently 
severe  upon  this  innocent,  unhappy  creature,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  a  cuckold,  as  the 
ancient  comic  writers  Avcre  upon  an  eating  para- 
tite,  or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  the  same  time,  the  poet  so  contrives  matters 
that  the  two  criminals  are  the  favorites  of  the 
aadience.  We  sit  still,  and  wish  well  to  them 
through  the  whole  play,  are  pleased  when  they 
meet  with  pn>per  opportunities,  and  out  of  humor 
when  they  are  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is. 
the  accomplished  gentleman  upon  the  English 
stage,  is  the  person  that  is  familiar  with  other 
men's  wives,  and  indiffeRMit  to  his  own  ;  as  tlie 
fine  woman  in  generally  a  composition  of  spright- 
liness  and  fnl'iehood.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
proceeds  from  barrenness  of  invention,  deprava- 
tion of  manners,  or  ignorance  of  mankind,  but  I 
have  often  wondered  that  our  ordinary  poets  can- 
not frame  to  theniselvc>s  the  idea  of  a  fine  man 
who  is  not  a  whoremaster,  or  of  a  fine  woman  that 
is  not  a  jiU- 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  system 
of  ethics  out  of  the  writings  of  those  corrupt  poets, 
noder  the  title  of  Stage  Morality.  But  I  have 
been  diverted  from  this  thought  by  a  project  which 
has  been  executed  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
mj  acquaintance.  He  has  composed,  it  seems, the 
history  of  a  young  fellow  who  has  taken  all  his 
notions  of  the  world  from  the  stage,  and  who  has 
dunected  himself  in  every  circumstance  of  his  life 
and  conversation,  by  the  maxims  and  examples  of 
the  fine  genilcman  in  English  comedies.  If  I  can 
prevail  upon  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of  this  new- 
nshioned  novel,  I  will  bestow  on  it  a  place  in  my 
works,  and  question  nut  but  it  may  have  as  good 
an  effect  upon  the  drama,  as  Dun  Quixote  hud 
upon  romance. — 0. 


Ko.i47.]    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1712. 

IiMif  escrrkv,  my  fHend,  inunM  the  mind : 
lad  what  w«  oace  disUk'U  we  pleaaiiig  flad. 

Tmtu  is  not  a  common  saying  whieh  has  a 
Mtar  torn  of  sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear 


in  the  mouths  of  the  vnlgar,  that  "custom  is 
second  nature."  It  is  indeed  able  to  form  th« 
man  anew,  and  to  give  him  inclinations  And  capao 
ities  altogether  different  from  those  he  was  bom 
with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire, 
tells  us  of  an  idiot,  that  chancing  to  live  within 
the  sound  of  a  clock,  and  always  amusing  himaelf 
with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day  whenever  th« 
clock  struck,  Uie  clock  being  spoiled  by  some  acci- 
dent, the  idiot  continued  to  strike  and  count  the 
hour  without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  done  when  it  was  entire.  Though  I 
dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  stoiy,  it  is  very 
certain  that  custom  has  a  mechanical  effect  upon 
the  body,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  very  eztnk 
ordinarv  influence  upon  the  mind. 

I  shall,  in  this  paper,  consider  one  very  remark* 
able  effect  which  custom  has  upon  human  nature, 
and  which,  if  rigniiy  observed,  may  lead  us  into 
very  useful  rules  of  life.  What  I  shall  here  take 
notice  of  in  custom,  is  its  wonderful  eflScacy  in 
making  everything  pleasant  to  us.  A  persoh 
who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he  took 
but  little  dellprht  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contraeti 
so  strong  an  inclination  towarci  it,  and  gives  him- 
self up  so  entirely  to  it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end 
of  his  being.  Tne  love  of  a  retired  or  busy  USb 
will  ^w  upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is  conver- 
sant in  the  one  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterly 
unqualified  for  relishing  that  to  which  he  haa 
been  for  some  time  disused.  Kay,  a  man  may 
smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snuff,  till  ne  is  unable  to 
pass  away  his  time  without  it ;  not  to  mention 
now  our  delight  in  any  particular  study,  art,  or 
science,  rises  and  improves,  in  proportion  to  the 
application  which  we  oestow  upon  it.  Thus,  whal 
was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  at  lenvth  an 
entertainment.  Our  employments  are  changed 
into  our  divereions.  The  mind  grows  fond  of 
those  actions  she  is  accustomed  to,  and  is  drawn 
with  rcluctancy  from  those  paths  in  which  she 
has  been  used  to  walk. 

Not  only  such  actions  as  were  at  first  indifferent 
to  us,  but  even  such  as  were  painful,  will  by  cus- 
tom and  practice  become  pleasant.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  observes,  in  his  Natural  Philosophy,  thai 
our  taste  is  never  pleased  better  than  with  those 
things  which  at  first  created  a  disgust  in  it.  He 
gives  particular  instances,  of  claret,  coffee,  and 
other  liquors,  which  the  palate  seldom  approves 
upon  the  first  taste,  but,  when  it  has  once  got  a 
relish  of  them,  generally  retains  it  for  life.  The 
mind  is  constituted  after  the  same  manner, and  after 
having  habituated  herself  to  any  particular  exereiae 
or  employment,  not  only  loses  ner  first  avereion 
toward  it,  but  conceives  a  certain  fondness  and 
affection  for  it.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  this  age  has  produced.*  who  hvl  been 
trained  up  in  idl  the  polite  studies  of  antiquity, 
assure  me,  upon  his  being  obliged  to  search  into 
several  rolls  and  records,  that  notwithstanding 
such  an  employment  was  at  first  very  dry  ana 
irksome  to  him,  he  at  last  took  an  incredible  plea- 
sure in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of 
Virgil  or  Cicero.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I 
have  not  here  considered  custom  as  it  makes  thing! 
easy,  b\it  as  it  renders  them  delightful;  and  thoug^ 
othera  have  often  made  the  same  reflections,  it  la 
possible  they  may  not  have  drawn  those  uses  from 
it,  with  which  I  intend  to  fill  the  remaining  part 
of  this  paper. 

If  we  (insider  attentively  this  property  of  hnman 
nature,  it  may  instruct  us  in  very  nne  moralities. 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  no  man  discouraged 

with  that  kind  of  life,  or  series  of  action,  ia 

— ^^— ^^^-^ 
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which  the  ehoice  of  others,  or  his  own  necessities, 
nuiy  have  cngacvd  him.  It  niay  perhaps  be  very 
disagreeable  to  nim  at  first;  but  use  lyid  applica- 
tion will  certainly  render  it  not  only  less  painful, 
but  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  recommend  to 
erer^  one  that  admirable  orecept  which  Pythagoras 
is  said  to  have  given  to  nis  disciples,  and  which 
that  philosopher  must  have  drawn  the  observation 
I  have  enlarged  upon.  Optimum  wtm  i^enut  digito, 
nmmconsuetuaofactet  jueundiuknum:  ''Pitch  upon 
that  course  of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent, 
and  cast(»m  will  render  it  the  most  delightful." 
Men  whose  circumstances  will  permit  tliem  to 
choose  their  own  way  of  life,  are  inexcusable  if 
they  do  not  pursue  that  which  their  judgment 
tolls  them  is  the  most  laudable.  The  voice  of 
reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  bent  of  any 

S resent  inclination,  since,  by  tlie  rule  above-men- 
oned,  inclination  will  at  length  come  over  to 
reason,  thous^h  we  can  never  force  reason  to  com- 
ply witli  inclination. 

In  the  tliird  place,  this  observation  may  teach 
the  most  sensual  and  irreligious  man  to  overlook 
those  hardships  and  difficulties  which  are  apt  to 
dlsGouroffe  him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  virtuous 
Ufe.  '*  1  lie  gods,"  said  Hesiod,  have  placed  labor 
before  virtue ;  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough  and 
difficult,  but  CTows  more  smooth  and  easy  the 
further  you  advance  in  it."  The  man  who  pro- 
eecds  in  it  with  steadiness  and  resolution,  will,  in 
a  little  timet  find  that  **her  wavs  are  wsys  of 
pleasantness,  snd  that  all  her  patns  arc  peace." 

To  enforce  this  couKidcration,  we  may  further 
observe,  that  the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only 
be  attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally 
accompanies  those  actions  to  which  we  are  habit- 
uated, out  with  those  supernumerary  joys  of  heart 
tliat  rise  from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure, 
from  the  satit^fnction  of  acting  up  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  from  the  prospect  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this 
observation  which  we  have  nijulc  on  the  mind  of 
man,  to  take  pailicular  care  when  we  are  once 
settled  in  a  regular  course  of  life,  how  we  too 
frequently  indiilgo  ourselves  in  any  of  the  most 
innocent  diversions  and  entertainments;  since  the 
mind  may  insensibly  fall  off  fruni  tlie  relish  of 
Tirtuous  actions,  and.  by  d<grccs,  exchange  that 

Sleasure  which  it  takes  m  the  performance  of  its 
uty,  for  delights  of  a  much  more  inferior  and 
unprofitable  nature. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remark- 
able property  in  human  nature, of  being  delighUxi 
with  those  actions  to  which  it  is  accustomed,  is  to 
•how  how  alisolutely  nocoKsary  it  is  for  us  to  gain 
habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the 

gleasures  of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call 
eaven  will  not  be  capable  of  afflicting  those  minds 
which  are  not  thua  qualified  for  it;  we  must,  in 
this  world,  gain  a  relish  of  truth  and  virtue,  if  we 
would  be  nble  to  taste  that  knowledge  and  perfec- 
tion, which  are  to  make  uh  happy  in  the  next. 
The  seeds  of  those  spiritual  joys  and  raptures, 
which  are  to  rise  up  and  fiourish  in  the  soul  to  all 
eternity,  must  be  planted  in  her  during  this  her 
present  state  of  probation.  In  short,  neaven  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as 
the  natural  effect  of  a  religious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  evil  spirits,  who,  by 
long  custom,  have  contracted  in  the  body  habits  of 
lust  and  sensuality,  malice  and  revenge,  and  aver- 
sion to  everything  that  is  good,  just,  or  laudable, 
are  naturally  seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain  and 
misery.  Their  torments  have  already  taken  root  in 
them ;  they  cannot  be  happy  when  diTeated  of  the 


body,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  Provideaee  will 
in  a  manner  create  them  anew,  and  work  a  miracle 
in  the  rectification  of  their  faculties.  They  iBay» 
indeed,  taste  a  kind  of  malignant  pleasure  in  those 
actions  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  while  in 
tliis  life :  but  when  thev  are  renooved  from  sll 
those  obiects  which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them, 
thev  will  naturally  become  their  own  tonuentocs, 
ana  cherish  in  themselves  those  painful  habits  of 
mind  which  are  called,  in  Scripture  phrase,  "tlM 
worm  which  never  dies."  This  notion  of  beaTsa 
and  hell  is  so  v»ry  conformable  to  the  li^ht  of 
nature,  that  it  was  discovered  by  several  of  the 
most  exalted  heathens.  It  has  been  finely  improved 
by  many  eminent  divines  of  tlie  last  age,  as  ia 

f>articular  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Sher- 
ock :  but  there  is  none  who  has  raised  such  nobk 
speculations  upon  it  as  Dr.  Scott,  in  the  first  book 
oT  his  Christian  Life,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  rational  schemes  of  divinity  that  is 
written  in  our  tongue,  or  in  any  other.  Thai  excel- 
lent author  has  shown  how  every  particular  custom 
and  habit  of  virtue  will,  in  its  own  nature,  pro- 
duce the  heaven,  or  a  state  of  happiness,  ia  aim 
who  shall  hereafter  practice  it;  as,  on  the  coatrs^, 
how  every  custom  or  habit  of  vice  will  be  tM 
natural  hell  of  him  in  whom  it  subsists. 
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FoxMns  hoc  aUquld  qasndoqiM  aodvUa.— .Juv.  Bat  tt.  WL 
In  time  to  grMier  bsMiiew  joa  prooeed. 

Tux  first  steps  toward  ill  are  very  carefully  to 
be  avoided,  for  men  insensibly  go  on  when  tasj 
are  once  entered,  and  do  not  keep  up  a  lively  ab- 
horrence of  the  least  un worthiness.  There  is  a 
certain  frivolous  falsehood  that  people  indulgs 
themselves  in,  which  ought  to  be  had  in  gnatsr 
detestation  than  it  commonly  meets  with.  Whst 
I  mean  is  a  neglect  of  promises  made  on  smsU 
and  indifferent  occasions,  such  as  parties  of  plea- 
sure, entertainments,  and  sometimes  meetings  oat 
of  curiosity,  in  men  of  like  faculticH,  to  be  in  each 
otlier's  company.  There  are  many  causes  to  which 
one  may  assign  this  light  infidelity.  Jack  Sippet 
never  keeps  the  hour  he  has  appointed  to  come  to 
a  friend's  to  dinner;  but  he  is  an  insignificant  fel- 
low, who  does  it  out  of  vanity.  Ue  could  never, 
he  knows,  make  anv  figure  in  C4nnpaiiy,  but  by 
giving  a  little  distnrl>ance  at  his  entry,  and  them- 
iorc  takes  care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you  an 
just  seated.  He  takes  his  place  after  Bavins  dis- 
composed everybody,  and  diesires  tlivre  may  Le  do 
ceremony;  then  does  he  be^in  to  call  himself  tbs 
saddest  fellow,  in  disappointing  so  many  plsees 
as  he  was  invited  to  elsewhere.  It  is  the  fop'l 
vanity  to  name  houses  of  better  cheer,  and  to  s^* 
quaint  vou  that  he  chose  yours  out  of  len  dinnen 
which  ne  was  obliged  to  be  at  that  day.  The  last 
time  I  had  the  fortune  to  eat  with  nim,  hd  wm 
imagining  how  very  fat  he  should  have  been,  had 
he  eaten  all  he  had  ever  been  invited  to.  Bnt  it 
is  impertinent  to  dwell  upon  the  mnnncrs  of  such 
a  wretch  as  obliges  all  whom  ho  disappoiats, 
though  his  circumstances  constrain  then  to  bs 
civil  to  him.  But  there  are  th(»8e  that  every  oos 
would  be  glad  to  see,  who  fall  into  the  same  d» 
testable  habit.  It  is  a  merciless  thing  that  aaj 
one  can  be  at  ease,  and  suppose  a  set  of  peopfet 
who  have  a  kindness  for  him,  at  that  moroenl 
waiting  out  of  respect  to  him,  and  refusing  U 
taste  their  food  or  conversation  with  the  utmotf 
impatience  One  of  these  promisers  somrtincs 
shall  make  his  excuses  for  not  coming  at  sll,  to 
late  that  half  the  company  have  onlj  to  Jsntsl 
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tibat  tlwj  have  neglected  mftttera  of  moment  to 
meet  kim  whom  they  find  a  trifler.  They  imme- 
diately repent  of  the  value  they  had  for  him;  and 
■ueh  treatment  repeated,  makes  company  never 
depend  upon  his  promise  any  more;  so  that  he 
olieo  eomes  at  the  middle  of  a  meal,  where  he  is 
secretly  slighted  by  the  persons  with  whom  he 
cats,  and  cursed  bv  the  servants,  whose  dinner  is 
delayed  by  his  proiongihg  their  master's  entertain- 
ment. It  is  wonderful  that  men  guilty  this  way 
oould  never  have  observed,  that  the  willing  time, 
the  gathering  together,  and  waiting  a  little  before 
diane-r,  is  t)ie  most  awkwardly  passed  away  of 
any  part  of  the  four-and-twcnty  hours.  If  ihej 
dia  Uiink  at  all,  they  would  reflect  upon  their 

eilt,  in  lengtliening  such  a  suspension  of  agreea- 
I  life.  The  constant  offending  in  this  way  has, 
in  a  degree,  an  effect  upon  the  honesty  of  his 
■liad  who  is  guilty  of  it,  as  common  swearing  is 
%  kind  of  habitual  perjury.  It  makes  tiie  soul  in- 
attentive to  what  an  oath  is,  even  while  it  utters 
it  at  the  lips.  Fhocion  beholding  a  wordy  orator, 
vhile  he  was  making  a  magnificent  speech  to  the 
people,  full  of  vain  promises :  "  Methinks,"  said 
ae,  **  I  ain  now  fixing  my  eves  upon  a  cypress 
tree;  it  has  all  the  pomp  ana  beauty  imaKiuable 
in  its  branches,  leaves,  and  height;  but,  uas  I  it 
bears  no  fruif 

Though  the  expectation  which  ia  raised  bj  im- 
pertinent promisers  is  thus  barren,  their  confidence, 
even  after  failures,  is  so  rrcat,  that  they  subsist 
by  still  promising  on.  1  have  heretofore  dis- 
eoursed  ci  the  insignificant  liar,  the  boaster,  and 
the  castle-builder,  and  treated  them  as  no  ill- 
designing  men  (thourh  they  are  to  be  placed 
aoBong  the  frivolously  False  ones),  but  persons  who 
Hill  into  that  way  purely  to  recommend  themselves 
by  their  vivacities;  but  indeed  I  cannot  let  heed- 
law  promisers,  though  in  the  most  minute  circum- 
•tances,  pass  with  so  slight  a  censure.  If  a  man 
dboald  take  a  rusolution  to  pay  only  sums  above  a 
knadred  pounds,  and  yet  contract  with  different 
people  debts  of  five  and  ten,  how  long  can  we 
aappose  he  will  keep  his  credit?  This  man  will 
as  long  support  his  good  name  in  business,  as  he 
will  in  conversation,  who  without  difficulty  makes 
assignations  which  he  is  indifferent  whether  he 
keeps  or  not. 

1  am  the  more  severe  upon  this  vice,  because  I 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  very  ^reat 
criminal  myself.  Sir  Andrew  Fn>eport,  and  all 
i^er  my  friends  who  are  scrupulous  to  promises 
af  the  meanest  consideration  imaginable,  from  a 
habit  of  virtue  that  way,  have  often  u]>braided  mo 
vith  it.  I  take  Khame  upon  myself  for  this  crime, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  greatest  I  ever  com- 
mitted of  the  sort,  tliat  when  as  agret*ablo  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  and  Indies  as  ever  were  got 
together,  and  I  forsooth,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  of 
the  paily  with  women  of  merit,  like  a  booby  as  I 
waf»,  mistmik  the  time  of  meeting,  and  came  the 
sight  following.  I  wisli  every  fool  who  is  negli- 
mit  in  thi?  kind  may  have  as  gri^t  a  loss  as  I 
Sad  in  this;  for  the  saine  company  will  never  meet 
more,  but  are  difpiTsed  into  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  left  under  the  compunction  that 
I  deserve,  in  so  many  different  places  to  be  calleil 
a  trifler. 

This  fault  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for, 
when  desirable  peop'e  9^  f*virful  of  appearinjr 
|ireciseand  reserved  oy  deniais;  hut  they  will  find 
the  apprchenfiion  of  tliat  imputation  will  betray 
them  into  a  childish  impotence  of  mind,  and  make 
tliem  prfmiise  all  who  are  so  kind  to  ask  it  of 
them.  This  leads  such  soft  creatures  into  the 
Bisfortnne  of  seeming  to  return  overtures  of  good- 
Will  with  ingratitude.     The  first  steps  in  the 


breach  of  a  man's  integrity  are  much  more  im 
portant  than  men  are  aware  of.  The  man  who 
fetcruplos  not  breaking  his  word  in  little  things, 
would  not  sufler  in  his  own  conscience  so  great 
pain  for  failurea  of  consequence,  as  he  who  thinki 
every  little  offense  against  truth  and  justice  a  di«- 
para^meut.  We  should  not  make  anything  we 
ourselves  disapprove  habitual  to  ua,  if  wo  would 
be  sore  of  our  integrity. 

I  remember  a  falsehood  of  the  trivial  sort, 
thouffh  not  in  relation  to  assignations,  tliat  ez- 
poaea  a  man  to  a  very  uneasy  adventure.  Will 
Trap  and  Jack  Stint  were  chamber-fellows  in  the 
Inner  Temple  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Thej 
one  night  sat  in  the  pit  togetner  at  a  comedy, 
where  they  both  observed  and  liked  the  same 
young  woman  in  the  boxes.  Their  kindness  for 
her  entered  both  hearts  deeper  than  they  imatfinod. 
Stint  had  a  ^ood  faculty  at  writing  letters  of  love, 
and  made  his  addresses  privately  that  way;  while 
Trap  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  course,  by  money 
and  her  waiting-maid.  The  ladj^  gave  them  botA 
encouragement,  receiving  Trap  into  tlie  utmost 
favor,  and  answering  at  tne  same  time  Stint's  let- 
ters, and  giving  him  appointments  at  third  placea. 
Trap  bM^i  to  suspect  tlie  epistolary  correspon- 
dence or  his  friend,  and  discovered  also  that  Stint 
opened  all  his  letters  which  came  to  their  common 
lodgings,  in  order  to  form  his  own  assignationa. 
After  much  anxiety  and  restlessness.  Trap  caniu 
to  a  resolution  which  he  thought  would  break  off 
their  commerce  with  one  another  without  any 
hasardous  explanation.  He  therefore  wrote  a  let- 
ter in  a  feigned  hand  to  Mr.  Trap  at  his  chambera 
in  the  Temple.  Stint,  according  to  custom,  seiaed 
and  openea  it,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  me  Inside  directed  to  himself,  wnen  with 
great  perturbation  of  spirit  he  read  as  follows  > 

"Ma.  Stijit, 

"  You  have  gained  a  slight  satisfaction  at  the 
expense  of  doing  a  very  heinous  crime.  At  the 
price  of  a  faithful  friend  ^ou  have  obtained  an 
inconstant  mistress.  I  rejoice  in  this  expedient  £ 
have  thought  of  to  break  my  mind  to  you,  and  tell 
you  you  are  a  base  fellow,  by  a  means  which  doea 
not  expose  you  to  tlie  affront  except  you  deserve 
iu  I  Know,  Sir,  as  criminal  as  you  are,  you  liave 
still  shame  enough  to  avenge  yourself  against  the 
hardiness  of  any  one  that  snuuld  publicly  tell  yon 
of  it.  I,  therefore,  who  have  received  so  many 
secret  hurts  from  you,  shall  take  satitsfactiou  wlta 
safety  to  myself.  I  call  you  base,  and  yuu  must 
bear  it,  or  acknowledge  it;  I  triumph  over  you  that 
you  cannot  come  at  me;  nor  do  I  think  it  dishon- 
orable to  come  in  armor  to  assault  him,  who  waa 
in  ambuscade  when  he  wounded  me. 

*'  What  need  more  be  said  to  convince  ^on  of 
being  guilty  of  tlie  basest  practice  imaffinable, 
than  that  it  is  such  as  has  made  you  liabus  to  be 
treated  after  this  manner,  while  you  yourself  can- 
not in  your  own  conscience  but  allow  the  justice 
of  the  upbraidings  of 

"  Your  injured  friend, 

T.  "  Ralph  TkAP." 
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Tibl  fcrlptnis  matronn,  HbcUuv.— Mast.  ill.  08. 

A  book  tlM  chastent  matroo  may  parun. 

WoEN  I  reflect  upon  my  labors  for  the  public, 
I  cannot  but  observe,  that  part  of  the  species,  of 
which  I  profess  myself  a  friend  and  ^ardian,  ia 
sometimes  treated  with  severity;  that  is,  there  are 
in  my  writings  many  descriptiona^ven  of  ill 
pereoni,  and  not  yet  any  direct  endomium  rnada 
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on  thoM  who  are  eood.  When  I  vas  conTinced 
of  thin  error,  i  could  not  but  immediately  call  to 
mind  ffevoral  of  the  fair  nex  of  my  acquaintance, 
whoisc  charocterH  deserve  to  \ie  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  writinpi  which  will  Umg  outlive  mine. 
But  1  do  not  think  that  a  reason  why  I  should  not 
give  them  their  place  in  my  diurnal  as  Ion?  as  it 
will  last.  For  tue  service  therefore  of  my  lemale 
readers,  1  shall  single  out  some  characters  of 
maids,  wives  and  widows,  which  deserve  the  ini- 
iffttion  of  the  HfX.  She  who  shall  lead  tliis  small 
lUustrions  number  of  heroines  shall  be  the  amiable 
Fidelia. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her 
character,  it  is  neoe !»sary  to  preface,  that  she  is  the 
only  child  of  a  d(*crepid  father,  whose  life  is  bound 
up  m  hers.  This  f^-ntlcnmn  ha<«  used  Fidelia  from 
her  cradle  with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  and 
has  viewed  her  growinji^  porfivtionH  with  the  par- 
tiality of  a  parent,  that  Sdon  thought  her  accom- 
plished above  the  children  of  all  other  men,  but 
never  thought  she  was  conioto  the  utmost  improve- 
ment of  which  she  Iierself  was  capable.  This 
fondness  has  had  very  happy  effects  upon  his  own 
happiness ;  for  she  reads,  she  dances,  she  sings, 
uses  her  spinet  and  lute  to  the  utmost  perfection  ; 
and  the  lady's  use  of  all  these  excellencies  is  to 
divert  the  old  man  in  hi:*  easv  chair,  when  he  is 
out  of  the  pangs  of  a  chronical  (listenn>er.  Fidelia 
in  now  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age;  but 
tlie  appIicHiion  of  many  lovers,  her  vigorous  time 
of  life,  her  quick  Ken^e  of  all  that  is  truly  ^lant 
and  elegant  in  the  ritjoyntent  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune, are  not  able  to  draw  her  from  the  ftide  of  her 
ffood  old  father.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no 
lind  of  aHfection  so  pun*  and  ani^lic  as  that  of  a 
father  to  a  daughter.  He  beholds  her  both  with 
and  without  reicard  to  her  si>x.  In  love  to  our 
wi%'es  there  is  desire,  to  our  sons  there  is  ambition; 
but  in  thiU-  to  our  daughters  there  is  something 
which  there  are  no  wordr,  to  express,  iler  life  is 
designed  wholly  domestic,  and  slie  is  ko  ready  a 
friend  and  companion,  that  evervthingthat  pa.«ses 
about  a  man  is  m^conipanied  with  the  i<lea  of  her 
preKence.  Her  sex  nlsu  is  naturally  so  much  ex- 
posed to  haxard,  Ixith  as  to  fortune  and  innoot^nce, 
that  there  is  perhaps  a  new  cause  of  fondness 
arising  from  tnat  consideration  also.  None  but 
fathers  can  have  a  true  8<*nse  of  these  sort  of 
pleasures  and  h<>n<ations;  but  my  familiarity  with 
the  father  of  Fidelia  makes  nic  let  drop  the  words 
which  I  have  heard  him  speak,  and  observe  upun 
his  tenderness  towanl  her. 

Fidelia,  on  her  parr,  as  I  was  croin^  to  say,  as 
accomplifhed  as  she  iti,  with  all  her  beauty,  wit, 
air,  and  mien,  employs  her  whole  time  in  care  and 
attendance  upon  her  fiither.  How  have  I  bt^en 
charmed  to  see  one  of  the  most  bc-auti^us  women 
the  age  has  produced,  on  her  knees,  helpinj^  on 
an  old  man's  slipper !  Her  lilial  n>gard  to  him  is 
what  she  makes  her  diversion,  her  business,  and 
her  glory.  When  site  war.  asked  by  a  friend  of  her 
deceased  mother,  to  admit  of  the  courtship  of  her 
Bon,  she  answered  that  she  had  a  groat  re8])ect  and 
gratitAide  to  Imr  for  the  overture  in  U'lialf  of  one 
so  near  to  her.  but  that  during  her  father's  life  she 
would  admit  into  her  heart  no  value  for  anything 
that  should  interfere  with  her  endeavor  to*  make 
his  remains  of  life  as  happy  an<I  easy  as  could  be 
expi*cted  in  his  circumstaiuvs.  The  lady  admon- 
ished her  of  the  prime  of  life  with  a  smife;  which 
Fidelia  answertKl  with  a  frankness  that  always  at- 
tends unfeigned  virtue  :  **  It  is  true.  Madam.  Uierc 
are  to  lx>  sure  very  gn>at  snlisfactions  to  l>c  ex- 
pecti-d  in  the  commeit:e  i»f  a  man  of  honor,  whom 
one  tenderly  loves;  but  I  find  so  much  satisfaction 
ia  th«  reflection  how  much  I  ivitl/^atc  a  good 


man's  pains,  whose  welfhra  depondi  upon  o^ 
assiduity  about  him,  that  I  willinely  excfude  iha 
loose  gratifications  of  passion  for  tne  solid  reflec- 
tions of  duty.  I  know  not  whether  any  man's 
wife  would  "be  allowed,  and  (what  1  still  naore 
fear)  I  know  not  whether  I,  a  wife,  should  be 
willing  to  be  as  oflTiciousas  I  am  at  present  aboot 
my  parent."  The  happy  father  has  her  declaia- 
tiou  that  she  will  not  marry  during  his  life,  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  resolution  not  uneasy 
to  her.  Were  one  to  paint  filial  affection  in  ita 
utmost  beauty,  he  could  not  have  a  more  lively 
idea  of  it  than  in  beholding  Fidelia  serving  her 
father  at  his  hours  of  rising,  meals,  and  n.'St. 

When  the  ^neral  crowd  of  female  youth  an 
consulting  their  glasses,  preparing  for  bails,  asseiB- 
blies,  or  plays;  for  a  young  laoy  who  could  be 
n*£^arded  among  the  foremo&t  in  those  placet, 
eiilicr  for  her  person,  wit,  fortune  or  conversa- 
tion, and  y<l  contemn  all  these  entertainments,  to 
sweeten  the  heavy  hours  of  a  decrepid  parent,  is  a 
resignation  truly  heroic.  Fidelia  performs  the 
duty  of  a  nurse  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  bride; 
nor' does  she  neglect  her  person,  because  of  her 
attendance  on  him,  when  tie  is  too  ill  to  receive 
company,  to  whom  slie  may  make  an  appcaranea, 

Fidelfa,  who  gives  him  up  her  youth,  does  nol 
think  it  any  great  sacrifice  to  aduto  it  the  spoil- 
ing of  her  dress.  Her  care  and  exactness  in  her 
habit  convinces  her  father  of  the  alacrity  of  her 
mind;  and  she  has  of  all  women  Uie  best  founda- 
tion for  affi«ting  the  praise  of  a  seeming  negli- 
gence. What  adds  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
good  old  man  is,  that  Fidelia,  where  merit  and 
fortune  cannot  be  overlooked  by  epistolary  lovers 
n*ads  over  the  accounts  of  her  conquests,  plays 
on  her  spinet  the  eayest  airs  (and,  while  she  is 
doing  so,  you  would  think  her  formed  only  fur 
gallantry)  to  intimate  to  him  the  pleasures  she 
(lespisi'S  for  his  sake. 

Ihosi*  who  think  themselves  the  patterns  of 
good-breeding  and  gallantry  would  be  astonished 
to  hear  thai,  m  those  intervals  when  the  old  sea- 
tleinan  is  at  eas^,  and  can  (war  company,  tnere 
are  at  his  housi>,  in  the  most  regular  order,  auem- 
bli<;H  of  people  of  the  highest  merit;  where  there 
is  conversation  without  mention  of  tlie  faults  of 
the  .ihsi'nt,  iK-nevolence  betwiH'U  men  and  women 
without  ]iassion.  and  the  higliest  subjects  of  mo- 
rality treated  of  as  natural  and  accidental  die- 
course*;  all  of  which  is  owing  to  the  genius  of 
Fidelia,  who  at  once  makes  her  father's  way  to 
another  world  easy,  and  herself  capablo  of  being 
an  honor  to  his  name  in  this. 

"  Ma.  SrscTAToa, 

"  I  was  the  other  day  at  the  Bear-garden,  in 
hopes  to  have  seen  your  short  face ;  bui  not  being 
so  fortunate,  I  must  tcU  you  by  way  of  letter, 
that  there  is  a  mystery  amon^  the  glad  i  at  ore  which 
has  escaped  your  spectatorial  penetration.  For. 
l)eing  in  a  l)ox  at  an  alehouAe  near  the  renowned 
seat  of  honor  above-mentioned,  1  overhead  two 
masters  of  the  science  agreeing  to  quarrel  on  the 
next  opportunity.  This  was  to  hap^wn  in  the 
company  of  a  set  of  the  fraternity  of  oasket-hilts, 
who  were  to  meet  that  evening.  When  this  was 
settled,  one  asked  the  other, '  Will  you  ^iveents 
or  receive?'  I'hc  other  answered.  'Keceive/  It 
was  replied,  'Are  you  a  passionate  nianT  'Xo, 
provided  you  cut  no  more,  nor  no  deeper  than  we 
agree.'  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  yoa 
with  this,  that  the  people  may  not  pay  tlieir 
money  for  fighting,  and  be  clieat^. 

*'  Your  humble  Servant, 
"SoAaaAaoBuarT.' 
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Get  moiM7,  money  etUl, 


Aod  %b»n  lei  Tiriue  IbUow,  if  ehe  wilL— Pon. 

"  Me.  SjraoTATOE, 

All  men,  through  different  paths,  make  at  the 


actions  of  pietj  and  derotion.  All  which  I  can 
make  out  by  my  own  experience,  who  think  my- 
self no  ways  particular  from  the  rest  of  mankin(), 
nor  better  nor  worse  by  nature  than  generally  other 
men  arc. 

"In  the  year  1665,  when  the  sickness •  was,  I 
lost  by  it  my  wife  and  two  children,  which  wera 
all  my  stock.    Prol 


„ ^ , .^    .  l^bljr  I  might  have  had  more, 

same  common  thing,  money;  and  it  is  to  her  we  |  considering  I  was  married  between  four  and  fire 
owe  the  politician,  Uie  merchant,  and  the  lawyer;  >  J^btb;  but  finding  her  to  be  a  teeming  woman,  I 
nay,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to  that  also  we  <  ^^^  careful,  as  having  then  little  above  a  brace  of 


are  beholden  for  our  Spectator.    I  am  apt  to  think, 

that  could  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  we  should 

see  money  engraved  in  them  in  more  lively  and 

moyinjT  characters  than  self  preservation;  for  who 

can  reflect  upon  the  merchant  hoisting  sail  in  a   wounding  a  loss;  but  l' quickly  roused  myself^ 

doubtful  pursuit  of  her,  and  all  mankind  sacrific-   ^^^  found  means  to  alleviate,  and  at  last  con< 


thousand  pounds  to  carry  on  my  trade  and  main 

tain  a  family  with.    1  loved  them  as  usually  men 

do  their  wives  and  children,  and  therefore  coald 

not  resist   the    first   impulses   of   nature  on   ao 


ing  their  quiet  to  her,  but  must  perceive  that  the 
characters  of  self-preservation  (which  were,  doubt- 
le88>  originally  Uie  brightest)  are  sullied,  if  not 
wholly  defaced;  and  that  those  of  money  (which 
at  first  was  only  valuable  as  a  mean  to  security) 
are  of  late  so  brightened,  that  the  characters  of  self 


qucr,  my  affliction,  by  reflecting  how  that  she 
and  her  children  had  been  no  great  expense  to 
me;  the  best  part  of  her  fortune  was  still  left; 
that  my  charge  beine  reduced  to  myself,  a  jour- 
neyman, and  a  maid,  I  might  live  far  cheaper 
than  before;  and  that  being  now  a  childless  wi* 
preservation,  like  a  less  liffht  set  by  a  neater,  are  i  dower,  I  might  nerhaps,  marry  a  no  less  deserving 
become  almost  impcrce]>tible?  Thus  nos  money  I  woman,  and  witn  a  much  better  fortune  than  she 
got  the  upper  hand  of  what  all  mankind  formerly  |  brought,  which  was  but  800/.  And  to  convince 
thought  must  dear,  viz:  security;  and  I  wish  I  ■  °iy  readers  that  such  considerations  as  these  were 
could  say  she  had  here  put  a  stop  to  her  victories: '  pro|)er  and  apt  to  produce  such  an  effect,  I  remem- 
but,  alas !  common  honesty  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her. '  ^^  it  was  the  constant  observation  at  that  deplor- 
This  is  the  way  scholastic  men  talk  of  the  greatest  |  ^ble  time  when  so  many  hundreds  were  swept 
good  in  the  world;  but  I,  a  tradesman,  shall  give  la^ey  daily,  that  the  ricn  ever  bore  the  loss  of 
you  another  account  of  this  matter  in  the  plain  !  ^beir  families  and   relations  far  better  than  the 


you 

narrative  of  my  own  life.    I  think 

the  first  place,  to  acquaint  mv  readers 


it  proper  in  '  Poor:  the  latter,  having  little  or  nothing  before- 

s,  that  since  I  nand,  and  living  from  uand  to  moutli,  placed  the 

my  setting  out  in   tne  world,  which  was  in  thcl'^bole  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  their  lives  in 

year  1660, 1  never  wanted  money:  having  begun   ^beir  wives  and  children,  and  were  therefore,  in- 

with  an  indifferent  good  stock  in  the  tobacco-  *''^' 

trade,  to  which  1  was  bred;  and  by  the  continual 

successes  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  bless  my 

endeavors  with,  am  at  lost  arrived  at  what  they 

call  a   plum.*    To   uphold  my  discourse  in  the 

manner  of  your  wits  or  philosophers,  by  speaking 

fine  things,  or  drawing  inferences  as  they  pretcud. 


consolablo. 

'*  The  following  year  happened  the  fire;  at 
which  time,  by  gooa  providence,  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  have  converted  the  greatest  part  of  mj 
effects  into  ready  money,  on  the  prospect  of  an 
extraordinary  aavantage  which  1  was  preparing 
^  _  _   to  lay  hold  on.    This  calamity  was  very  terrible 

from  theliature  of  tlie  subject,  I  account'it  vain ;  <^"d  astonishing,  the  fury  of  the  flames  being  such, 
liaving  never  found  anything  in  the  writings  of  that  whole  streets,  at  several  distant  places,  wera 
such  roen,  that  did  not  savor  more  of  the  inven- 1  dcNtroyed,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so  that  (as 
lion  of  the  brain,  or  what  is  styled  speculation,   it  is  well  known)  almost  all   our  citizens  were 

burnt  out  of  what  tliey  had.  But  what  did  I  then 
do?  I  did  not  stand  gozin?  on  the  ruins  of  our 
noble  metropolis;  I  did  not  shake  my  head,  wrinff 
my  hands,  sigh,  and  shed  tears;  1  considered  with 


than  of  sound  judgment  or  profitable  observation. 
I  will  readily  grant,  indeed,  that  llicre  is  what 
the  wits  call  natural  in  their  talk;  which  is  the 
utmost  thone  curiouH  authors  can  assume  to  them- 
selves, and  is,  indeed,  all  they  endeavor  at,  for 
they  arc  but  lamentable  teachers.  And  what,  I 
pray,  is   natural?    That  which   is  pleasing  and 


myself  what  could  this  avail?  I  fell  a  ploddins 
what  advantages  might  be  made  of  the  ready  ca^ 
1  had;   and  immc>diately  bethought  myself  that 


ea.*4y.  And  what  are  pleasinir  and  easy?  Fonsooth  j  wonderful  pennyworths  might  be  bought  of  the 
a  new  thought,  or  conceit,  dressed  up  in  smooth  |  goods  4hat  were  saved  out  of  the  fire.  In  short, 
quaint  language,  to  make  you  smile  and  wa(?  your  >  with  about  2000/.  and  a  little  credit,  I  bought  as 
head,  as  being  what  you  never  imagined  beYure.  I  much  tobacco  as  raised  my  estate  to  the  value  of 
and  yet  woiitwr  why  you  had   not;  mere  frotliy  '  10,000/.    I  then  *  looked  on  the  ashes  of  our  city. 


aiBUsements,  fit  only  for  boys  or  silly  women  to 
be  caught  with ! 

••  It  IS  not  my  pn'sent  intention  to  instruct  my 
readcre  in  the  methods  of  acquirinu^  riches;  that 
Biay  be  the  work  of  another  essay;  but  to  exhibit 
the  real  and  solid  advantaEros  f  have  found  by 
them  in   my  long  and  manifuld 


and  the  misery  of  its  late  inhabitants,  as  an  effect 
of  the  just  wrath  and  indignation  of  heaven  to* 
ward  a  sinful  and  perverse  people.' 

**  After  this  I   married    again:    and  that  wife 
<)j<ng  I  took  another:  but  both  proved  to  be  idle 
baggages:  the  first  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  plague 
my  long  and  manifuld  experience;  nor   ana  vexation  by  her  extrava^ifances,  and  1  became 
yet  all  the  advantagen  of  so  worthy  and  valuable   one  of  the  by-wurds  of  the  city.     1  knew  it  would 
a  blessing,  ^for  who  does  not  know'or  imagine  the  I  be  to  no  manner  of  purpose  to  go  about  to  curb 
eoaiforts  of  being  warm  or  living  at  ease,  and  that  I  the  fancies  and  inclinations  of  women,  which  Hj 
power    and   pre-eminence   are  their  inseparable   out  the  more  for  being  restrained;   but  what  I 
attendants?)  but  only  to  instance  the  great  supports 'could,  I   did;  I  watched  her  narrowly,  and  by 
.«.       ^     1  ,     r.  .....  ,     .      good  luck  found  her  in  the  embraces  (for  which!  had 

two  witnesses  with  me)  of  a  wealthy  spark  of  the 
court-end  of  the  town;  of  whom  I  recovered  15,0001. 
which  made  me  amends  for  what  she  had  idly 


they  afford  us  under  uie  severest  calamities  and  mis- 
fortunes; to  show  that  the  love  of  them  is  a  special 
antidote  against  immorality  and  vice;  and  that 
the  same  does  likewise  naturally  dispose  men  to 

<  A  mat  word  aMdbjeommerelAl  {Mopls,  to  rignify  WOfiOOL 
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aaandorcd,  and  put  a  Bilcnce  to  all  my  neig:h>x>rs, 
king  off  my  r^pnuich  by  the  i^in  Ihoy  Haw  I  hud 
Kj  it.  The  last  died  abcmt  two  years  SLiXe.r  I  itiar- 
ritfd  hc*r.  ill  liibor  of  three  children.  I  conjectiin* 
they  were  be^>tten  by  a  country  kinsman  of  hers, 
whom,  at  Iter  recommendation »  1  took  into  my 
family,  and  ^Ave  wa^^n  to  as  a  journeyman.  What 
this  crearnre  expende<l  in  delicacies  and  hii^h  diet 
for  her  kirisinnn  (as  well  aflA  conld  compute  by 
the  poulterer's,  iiKhmon^iT'H,  and  grorer'n  billsj, 
ainou tiled  in  the  said  two  vuani  to  one  hundred 
eighty •>ix  |)oiind<<  four  shillings  and  five  pimce 
half]K^nny.  Tliefincapp.irel, bracelets,  li»cketj«, and 
treatx.  eiJ.,  of  the  other,  according  to  the  bestcalcu* 
latiou.eanie.  in  threeyearM  and  alMUt  three  quarters, 
toM?ven  hundred  forty-four  pounds  .seven  Khillin«(i< 
and  nine-pene(>.  AfU'r  this  I  reKolvei!  never  to 
zuarrv  more,  and  found  1  luid  lM.vn  a  gainer  by  my 
inarrla^>ii,  and  the  dama<rc!  granted  mc  for  the 
abuses  of  my  l)ed  (all  charges  deductiHl),  eight 
tliou^and  thrt-e  hundred  pounds  witiiin  a  trifle. 

"  I  ci>me  n«)W  to  show  the  go^id  effiicts  of  the 
love  of  money  on  the  lives  of  men.  toward  rtMiiler- 
ing  (hem  honest,  soIht,  aitd  reliiri«)U8.  When  I 
was  a  youn^  man,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  the  best 
of  mv  wits,  and  overreached  a  country  chap  in  a 
parcel  4if  unsound  t^ods;  to  whom,  up<)n  his  up- 
Draidimr.  and  threatening  to  exposi*  me  for  it.  I 
returned  the  equivalent  ox  his  loss;  and  upon  his 
ffood  advice,  vi  herein  he  clearly  demonstratiil  the 
folly  of  such  artifices,  which  can  never  end  but  in 
■hame,  ami  the  ruin  of  all  corres]K)ndenoe,  I  never 
after  tnins;;res-ied.  Can  your  conrtiiTS  who  tJike 
bribes,  or  your  lawyers  or  physicians  in  their 
practice,  or  even  the  divines  who  intermeddle  in 
Worldly  atifairs.  lNt;i8t  of  making  but  one  slip  in 
their  lives,  and  of  such  a  thonmgii  and  lasting 
reformation?  Since  my  coming  into  the  world  1 
do  not  n*meni1jer  I  was  ever  <ivertaken  in  drink, 
aave  nine  times,  once  at  the  christening  of  my 
first  child,  thrice  at  our  citv  feasts,  and  five  times 
at  driving  of  bargains,  iiv  reformation  I  can 
attribute  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  money,  for  I  found  mys<.>lf  to  l>c  extrava- 
gant in  my  drink,  and  apt  to  turn  projector,  and 
make  ra»h  l)ar:;ains.  As  for  women,  I  never  knew 
any  exe«'pt  my  wives:  for  my  n-ader  must  know, 
and  it  is  what  we  may  confide  in  as  an  excellent 
recipe,  that  the  love  of  business  and  money  is 
the  greatest  mortifierof  inordinate  desires  imagin- 
able, as  em|>loying  the  mind  continually  in  the 
careful  oversight  of  what  one  has,  in  the  eager 
quest  after  m<ire,  in  lo«>king  after  the  negligences 
and  di>ceits  of  nervant^,  in  the  due  entering  and 
stating  of  acrounts,  in  hunting  afr4tr  chnps,  and 
in  the  exact  knowh^lge  of  the  state  of  markets; 
which  things  whoi>ver  thoroughly  <ittends  to,  will 
find  enough  and  enough  to  employ  his  thoughts 
on  every  moment  of  the  day;  so  that  I  cannot 
call  to  inind,  that  in  all  the  time  I  was  a  hus- 
band, which,  off  and  on,  was  about  twelve  years, 
I  ever  once  th<ui!(hr  of  my  wives  but  in  bed.  And, 
la«itly.  for  n»li::ion.  I  have  ever  l>ei*n  a  constiint 
churchman,  boih  forenoons  and  afU-Tnoons,  on 
SundayN.  never  forgetting  to  be  thankful  for  any 

Sain  or  ml  vantage  1  had  had  that  day ;  and  on  Satur- 
ay  ui:;lits.  up<in  casting  up  my  accounts,  I  always 
was  grateful  for  the  sum  of  my  wet>k's  profits,  and 
at  Christmas  for  that  of  the  wliole  year.  It  is  true, 
perhaps,  that  my  devotion  has  not  been  the  most 
fervent:  which.  I  think,  ought  to  be  imputed  to 
the  evenness  and  sedateness  of  my  temper,  which 
neFer  would  admit  of  any  impetuosities  of  any 
sort:  and  I  can  remember' that  in  my  youth  and 
prime  of  manhood,  when  my  blood  ran  brisker,  1 
took  greater  pleasure  in  religious  ezereiaes  t|ian  at 
preseat,  or  manj  yean  pait.  ami  *!••*  «nT  derotion 


sensibly  declined  as  age,  which  is  dull  aftd 
wieldv,  came  upon  me. 

"  I  liave,  I  hope,  here  proved,  that  the  lore  of 
money  prtfvonts  all  immorality  and  vice;  whidi, 
if  you  will  not  allow,  you  nmst,  that  the  pnrsnit 
of  it  obligi*s  men  to  the  same  kind  of  life  as  th^ 
would  follow  if  they  were  really  virtuous;  which 
is  all  I  have  to  siiy  at  pri^^^ent ,' only  recommend* 
ing  to  you,  that  you  would  think  of  it,  and  turn 

I  ready  wit  into  ready  mouey  as  fiist  as  you  can.    I 

'  conclude,  "  Your  Servant, 

'•     T.  "EpHaAiMWou." 
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In  raltk'm  vortl  cuepit  jocan,  rt  per  hnneftas 

Ire  doinu*  iinpune  mlnrnx  lltMU  2  Kp.  L  HO. 

-Tlmoff  rorrupt  and  nature  ill-inrlin'd 


lYotiur'd  the  pnint  that  left  Uhs  itlng  behind; 
Till,  fViend  with  friend,  ami  fhrnilUw  at  »trilb, 
Triumphant  maliiv  r»g'd  through  private  lib. — ; 

There  is  nothing  so  scandalona  to  a  goTcni- 
mint,  and  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  all  co4»d  men, 
a4  defamatory  papers  and  pamphlets:  but  U  tht 
same  time  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  tame  M 
a  satirical  author.  An  angry  writer  who  cannot 
appear  in  print,  naturally  vents  his  spleen  in 
liiK'ls  and  lampoons.  A  gay  old  woman,  says 
the  fable,  seeing  all  her  wrinkles  represented  in  a 
large  look ing-(jl ass,  threw  it  upon  the  ^und  in 
a  passion,  and  oroke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces;  but 
as  she  was  afterward  sur\'eying  the  frngroents  with 
a  spiteful  kind  of  pleasure,  she  conld  not  forbear 
uttering  herself  in  the  following  soliloquy.  "  Whil 
have  I  got  by  this  revengeful  blow  of  mine?  I 
have  omy  multiplied  my  deformity,  and  see  a 
liundred  ugly  faces,  where  before  I  saw  but  one." 

It  has  been  proposed  to  oblige  every  person 
that  writes  a  book,  or  a  paper,  to  swear  himsdf 
the  author  of  it,  and  enter  down  in  a  public  re- 
gister his  name  and  place  of  abode. 

This  indct^d  woula  have  effectually  suppressed 
all  printed  scandal,  which  generally  appears  under 
borrowe<l  names,  or  under  none  at  oil.  But  it  is 
to  be  feanni  tliat  such  an  expedient  would  not 
only  destroy  scandal,  but  learning.  It  would 
operate  promiscuously,  and  root  up  the  corn  and 
tares  together.  Not  to  mention  some  of  the  mort 
celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  have  proceeded 
from  anonymous  authors,  who  have  made  it  their 
iner^t  to  convey  to  us  so  great  a  charity  in  secret; 
there  are  few  works  of  genius  that  come  out  aft 
first  with  the  author*s  name.  The  writer  gene- 
rally makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world  befora  bs 
owns  them;  and,  1  believe,  very  few,  who  sie 
capable  of  writing,  would  set  pen  to  paper,  if  thsr 
knew  beforehand  that  they  must  not  puUiu 
their  productions  but  on  such  conditions.  For 
my  own  part,  1  roust  declare,  the  papers  I  pre- 
sent the  public  are  like  faiiy  favors,  whidi 
shall  last  no  longer  than  while  the  author  it 
concealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  dii&cult  to  fs- 
strain  these  sons  of  calumny  and  defamation  it, 
that  all  sides  are  equally  guilty  of  it,  and  thaft 
every  dirty  scribbler  is  couutenanced  bj  great 
names,  whose  interests  he  propagates  by  such  vile 
and  infamous  methods.  1  have  never  yet  beard 
of  a  ministry  who  have  inflicted  an  exemplaij 
punishment  on  an  author  that  has  supported  iheir 
cause  with  falsehood  and  scandal,  and  tnsated  in 
a  most  cruel  manner  the  names  of  those  who  havs 
been  looked  upon  as  their  rivals  and  antagonists* 
Would  a  government  set  an  ersriastiQg  nark  of 
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their  displeasnre  Qpon  one  of  those  infamoiis 
writer8,  who  makes  nis  court  to  them  by  tearine 
to  pieces  the  reputation  of  a  competitor,  we  should 
quickly  see  an  end  put  to  this  race  of  vermin  that 
are  a  scandal  to  government,  and  a  reproach  to 
human  nature.  Such  a  proceeding  would  make  a 
minister  of  state  shine  m  history,  and  would  fill 
all  mankind  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  persons 
who  should  treat  him  unworthily,  and  employ 
against  him  those  arms  which  he  scorned  to  make 
use  of  against  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so  unjust  as 
to  imagine  what  I  have  here  said  is  spoken  with 
respect  to  any  part^  or  faction.  Every  one  who 
has  in  him  the  sentiments  either  of  a  Christian  or, 
gentleman,  cannot  but  be  highly  offended  at  this 
wicked  and  ungenerous  practice,  which  is  so 
much  in  use  amon^  us  at  present,  that  it  is  become 
^  kind  of  national  crime,  and  distinguishes  us 
from  all  the  governments  that  lie  about  us.  I 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  finest  strokes  of  satire 
which  are  aimed  at  particular  persons,  and  which 
are  supported  even  with  the  appearances  of  truth, 
to  be  tlie  marks  of  an  evil  mind,  and  highly  cri- 
minal in  themselves.  Infamy,  like  other  punish- 
ments, is  under  the  direction  and  distribution  of 
the  mag^'strate.  and  not  of  any  private  person. 
Accordingly  we  learn,  from  a  fragment  of  Cicero, 
that  though  there  were  very  few  capital  punish* 
raenta  in  tlie  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon, 
which  took  away  the  good  name  of  another,  was 
to  be  punished  by  death.  But  this  is  far  from 
heingour  case.  Our  satire  is  nothing  but  ribaldry, 
and  Billingsgate.  Scurrility  passes  for  wit;  and 
he  who  can  call  names  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
phrases,  is  looked  upon  to  have  the  shrewdest 
pen.  By  this  means  the  honor  of  families  is 
mined,  the  highest  posts  and  jgreatest  titles  are 
rendered  cheap  and  vile  in  the  sight  of  the  people, 
the  noblest  virtues  and  most  exalted  parts  ez- 
poaed  to  the  contempt  of  the  vicious  and  the 
inorant.  Should  a  foreigner,  who  knows  noUiing 
M  oar  private  factions,  or  one  who  is  to  act  his 
part  in  the  world  when  our  present  heats  and 
animosities  are  forgot,-^-sh(mldi,  I  say,  such  a  one 
form  to  himsulf  a  notion  of  the  greatest  men  of  all 
■ides  in  the  British  nation,  who  are  now  living, 
ftoni  the  characters  which  are  given  them  in  some 
or  other  of  those  abominable  writings  which  are 
daily  publii^lied  among  us,  what  a  ni^ion  of  mon- 
•ten  must  we  appear  I 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter  subver- 
sion of  all  truth  and  humanity  among  us,  it  de- 
•erret  the  utmost  detestation  and  discouragement 
of  all  who  have  either  the  love  of  their  country  or 
the  honor  of  their  religion  at  heart  I  would 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  deal  in  these  pernicious  arts  of 
writing,  and  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in  the 
reading  of  them.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  spoken 
of  them  in  former  papers,  and  have  not  stuck  to 
rank  them  with  the  murderer  and  assassin.  Every 
hunest  man  sets  as  high  a  value  upon  a  L^ood 
name  as  upon  life  itself ;~  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  those  who  privily  assault  the  one,  would  de- 
■troj  the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  the  same 
■ecneey  and  impunity. 

As  for  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  the  reading 
nd   dispersinc:  of  such   detestable   libels.  I  am 
afraid  they  fall  very  little  short  of  tho  guilt  of  t)u> 
imt  composers.     By  a  law  of  the  Eniporors  Va- 
lentinian  and  Valens,  it  was  made  death  for  any 
person  not  only  to  write  a  libel,  hut.  if  ho  met  | 
with  one  by  ch'ance,  not  to  tear  or  bum  it.    But 
heeauie  I  would  not  be  thought  singular  in  my  i 
opinion  of  this  matter,  I  ^hall  conclude  my  paper  I 
with  the  words  of  Moiibieur  Bayle,  who  was  a ! 


roan  of  great  freedom  of  thought  as  well  ■•  of 
exquisite  learning  and  judgment. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  disperses  s 
libel  is  less  desirous  of  doine  mischief  tlian  the 
author  himself.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  the  reading  of  a  de- 
famatoiT  libel  ?  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sii?ht 
of  God  f  We  must  distinguish  in  this  point.  Tnia 
pleasure  is  either  utf  agreeable  sensation  we  are 
affected  with,  when  we  meet  with  a  witty  thought 
which  is  well  expressed,  or  it  is  a  joy  which  we 
conceive  from  the  dishonor  of  the  person  who  ia 
defamed.  I  will  say  nothing  to  the  first  of  these 
cases;  for  perhaps  some  would  think  that  my  mo- 
rality is  not  severe  enough,  if  I  should  afiinn  that 
a  man  is  not  master  of  those  agreeable  sensations, 
zay  more  than  of  those  occasioned  by  sugar  or  honey, 
when  they  touch  his  tongue,  but  as  to  the  second, 
every  one  will  own  that  pleasure  to  be  a  heinoos 
sin.  The  pleasure  in  the  first  case  is  of  no  con- 
tinuance; it  prevents  our  reason  and  reflection, 
and  may  be  immediately  followed  by  a  secret 

Srief,  to  see  our  neighbor's  honor  blasted.  If  it 
oes  not  cease  immediately,  it  is  a  sign  that  we 
are  not  displeased  with  the  ill-nature  of  Uio 
satirist,  but  are  glad  to  see  him  defame  his  enemy 
by  all  kinds  of  stories;  and  then  we  deserve  the 
punishment  to  which  the  writer  of  the  libel  ie 
subiect.  I  shall  here  add  the  words  of  a  modem 
autnor.  St.  Gregory,  upon  excommunicating  thooe 
writers  who  hful  dishonored  Castorius,  does  noK 
except  those  who  read  their  works;  because,  saya 
he,  if  calumnies  have  always  been  the  delight  of 
the  hearers,  and  a  gratification  of  those  persona 
who  have  no  other  advantage  over  the  honest 
man,  is  not  he  who  takes  pleasure  in  reading  them 
as  guilty  as  he  who  composed  them?  It  is  an  an- 
contest^  maxim,  that  thev  who  approve  an  action, 
would  certainly  do  it  ii  thev  could;  that  ia,  if 
some  reason  of  self-love  did  not  hinder  them. 
There  is  no  difference,  sajs  Cicero,  between  ad- 
vising a  crime,  and  approving  it  when  committed. 
The  Roman  law  connrmed  this  maxim,  having 
subjected  the  approvers  and  authors  of  this  evu 
to  the  same  penalty.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  those  wiio  are  pleased  with  reading  defama- 
tory libels,  so  far  as  to  approve  the  authors  and 
dispersers  of  them,  are  as  guilty  as  if  they  had 
composed  them;  for,  if  they  do  not  write  such 
libels  themselves,  it  is  because  they  have  not  the 
talent  of  writing,  or  because  they  will  mn  no 
hazard." 

The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  eon- 
firm  his  judgment  in  this  particular. — 0. 
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»t  natura  hoininum  noTitstin  aTida. — Pux.  apud  LiUlam. 
Human  nature  b  fond  ofnoTvIty. 

TiicBE  is  no  humor  in  my  countrymen  which  I 
am  more  inclined  to  wonder  at  than  their  general 
thirst  after  news.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen 
ingenious  men,  who  live  very  plentifully  upon 
this  curiosity  of  their  fellow-subjects.  1  hey  all 
of  them  receive  the  same  advices  from  abroad, 
and  very  often  in  t lie  same  words;  but  their  way 
of  cookinfl^  it  is  so  different,  that  there  is  no  citi- 
zen, who  has  an  eye  to  the  public  good,  that  can 
leave  the  cofft^e-house  with  peace  of  mind,  before 
he  has  given  every  one  of  them  a  reading.  These 
several  dishes  of  news  are  so  very  aijreeable  to  the 
palate  of  my  countrymen,  that  tb(>y  are  not  only 
pleased  with  them  when  they  are  served  up  hot, 
out  when  they  are  again  set  cold  b«>fore  them» 
by  those  penetrating  politicians  who  oblige  Uit 
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public  ^ith  their  reflect ionn  and  observations  I 
upon  every  piece  of  intelli^nco  that  is  sent  us  ■■ 
from  abroad.  Tho  text  is  given  us  by  one  set  of  , 
writers,  and  the  comment  by  another. 

But  nutwithstandin|(  we  have  the  same  talc 
told  us  in  so  many  different  papers,  and.  if  occa- 
sion requinfS,  in  so  many  articles  of  the  same 
paper;  notwithstanding,  in  a  scarcity  of  foreign 
posts,  we  hear  the  same  stoiy  repeated  by  differ- 
ent advices  from  Paris,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  and 
from  every  great  town  in  Europe;  notwithstand- 
ing the  multitude  of  annotations,  ezplanntious, 
renections,  and  various  readings,  whicn  it  passes 
through,  our  time  lies  heavy  on  our  hands  till  Uie 
arriviu  of  a  fresh  mail;  we  long  to  receive  further 
particulars,  to  hear  what  will  he  the  next  step,  or 
what  will  be  the  consequences  of  that  which  has 
been  already  taken.  A  westerly  wind  keeps  the 
whole  town 'in  suspense,  and  puts  a  stop  to  con- 
rersatiun. 

This  general  curiosity  has  been  raised  and  in- 
flamed by  our  late  wars,  and,  if  rightlv  directed, 
might  Im*  of  good  use  to  a  person  whf)  has  such  a 
thirst  awakened  in  liim.  Why  should  not  a  man, 
who  takes  doliglit  in  reading  everything  that  is 
new,  apply  himself  to  historv,  travels,  and  other 
writings  of  the  same  kind,  wTierc  he  will  find  per- 
petual fuel  for  his  curiosity,  and  meet  with  much 
more  pleasure  and  improvement    than   in  these 

Eapcrs  of  the  week  ?  An  honest  tradesman,  who 
mguishes  a  whole  summer  in  expectation  of  a 
battle,  and  perhaps  is  baulked  at  last,  may  here 
meet  with  half-a-dozen  in  a  day.  He  may  read 
the  news  of  a  whole  campaign  in  less  time  than 
he  now  bestows  upon  the  products  of  any  single 
post  Fight»,  conquests,  and  revolutions,  lie  thick 
together.  The  reader's  curiosity  is  raised  and 
satisfied  every  moment,  and  his  passions  disap- 
pointed or  gratified,  without  being  detained  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  from  day  to  day,  or  lying  at 
tlio  mercy  of  the  sea  and  wind:  in  short,  the  mind 
is  not  ht*re  kept  in  perpetufd  ga{)e  after  know- 
ledge,  nor  puni>hed  with  that  eternal  thirst  which 
is  the  portion  of  all  our  modern  newsmongers  and 
coff(.*e-nouse  politicians. 

All  matters  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not  know 
before,  are  news  to  him;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
any  hal)enla<«her  in  Cheapside  is  more  concerned 
in  the  present  quarrel  of  tlie  Cantons,  than  he  was 
in  that  of  the  Jx^ague.  At  least,  I  believe  every 
one  will  allow  me  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an 
Englishuian  to  know  the  history  of  his  ancestors 
than  that  of  his  cotemporaries  who  live  upon 
the  bank  of  tho  Danube  or  the  Borysthencs.  As 
for  thoso  who  are  of  another  mind,  I  shall  recom- 
mend to  thcni  tho  following  letter  from  a  pro- 
jector wlio  is  willing  to  turn  a  penny  by  this  re- 
markable curiosity  of  his  countrymon. 

"  Ma.  Spect.\toe, 

"You  must  have  ob<»erved.  that  men  who  fre- 
qnent  roffco-houses.  and  delight  in  news,  arc 
pleasi*d  wiih  everything  that  is  matter  of  fact,  so 
it  be  what  thoy  have  not  heanl  l>efore.  A  victory, 
or  a  d«'feat,  is  equally  Jigrti^ahle  to  them.  Tfie 
shutting  of  a  cardinal's  mouth  plea.ses  them  one 
post,  and  tho  opening  of  it  another.  They  are 
glad  to  hear  tho  French  court  fk  removed  to  Marli, 
and  are  afterward  as  much  delighted  with  its  re- 
turn to  Versailles.  They  read  tne  advertisements 
with  the  same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of  public 
news;  and  are  as  pleased  to  hear  of  a  piebald 
horse  that  is  stra.yea  out  of  a  fi'*ld  near  Islington, 
as  of  a  whole  troop  that  have  been  engaged  in 
aiiy  foreign  adventure.  In  short,  they  have  a 
rausL  for  everything  that  is  news,  let  Uie  matter 


of  it  be  what  it  will;  or,  to  spoak  man  propolj, 
they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetitSp  bat  no  tuta^ 
Now,  Sir,  since  the  great  fountain  of  news,  1  mwi 
the  war,  is  very  uear  being  dried  ap;  and  aincs 
these  gentlemen  have  oontracted  such  an  inextin- 
guishable thirst  after  it;  I  have  taken  Uieir  case  and 
my  own  into  consideration,  and  hare  thought  of  a 

froject  which  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  us  both, 
have  thoughts  of  publishing  a  dailj  paper,  which 
shall  comprehend  in  it  all  the  most  remarkable 
occurrences  in  every  little  town,  Tillagft,  and 
hamlet,  that  lie  within  ten  miles  of  London,  or, 
in  other  words,  within  the  Terge  of  the  penny- 
post.  I  have  pitched  upon  this  scene  of  intelu* 
gence  for  two  reasons;  nrst  because  the  cairisgt 
f>f  letters  will  be  very  cheap;  and,  secondly,  b^ 
cause  I  may  receive  them  eTenr  day.  By  this 
means  my  readers  will  have  their  news  frask 
and  fresh,  and  many  worthy  citixens,  who  cannot 
sleep  with  any  satisfaction  at  present,  for  want  of 
being  informed  how  the  world  goes,  may  go  to 
lied  contentedly,  it  being  my  de8ig;n  to  put  oat 
my  paper  every  night  at  nine  o'clock  precisely. 
I  have  already  established  corresponocnces  is 
these  several  places,  and  received  Teiy  good  is- 
telli  gence. 

**  By  my  last  advices  from  Knichtsbridee  I  heir 
that  a  horse  was  clapped  into  tne  pound  on  tht 
third  instant,  and  that  he  was  not  released  whci 
the  lettere  came  away. 

"  We  are  informed  from  Pank ridge,*  that  s 
dozen  weddings  were  lately  celebrated  in  thi 
motlier-church  of  that  place,  but  are  icfeiwd  to 
their  next  lettere  for  the  names  of  the  parties  oqd- 
cemed. 

"  Lettere  from  Brompton  advise,  that  the  widow 
Blight  had  received  several  visits  from  John  ICl- 
dew,  which  affords  great  matter  of  specnlatioa  ii 
tho'^c  parts. 

"  By  a  fi.sherman  who  lately  touched  it  Hsa- 
mersmith,  thero  is  advice  from  Putney,  thataes^ 
tain  person  well  known  in  that  place  is  like  to 
lose  his  election  for  churchwarden;  but  this  beisf 
boat- news,  we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it 

"  Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little  moR 
than  that  William  Squeak,  the  sow-gelder,  pasted 
through  that  place  the  fifth  instant. 

"  They  advise  from  fulham,  that  things  n- 
rnained  there  in  the  same  state  they  were.  ThfT 
had  intelligence,  just  as  the  letters  came  away,  of 
a  tub  of  excellent  ale  lust  set  abroach  at  Paraon'f 
Green;  but  this  wantedi  confirmation. 

•*  I  have  here.  Sir,  given  you  a  specimen  of  the 
news  with  which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  tows, 
and  which,  when  drawn  up  regularly  in  the  form  oft 
newspaper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very  acceptahb 
to  many  of  those  public  spirited  readere  who  take 
more  delight  in  acauainting  themselves  with  cKhtt 
people's  business  ttian  their  own.  I  hope  a  pspef 
of  tnis  kind,  which  lets  us  know  what  is  dose 
near  home,  may  be  more  useful  to  us  than  these 
which  are  filled  with  advices  from  Zagand  Bender, 
and  make  some  amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelli- 
gence, which  we  may  justly  apprehend  in  times  of 
peace.  If  I  find  that  you  receive  this  project  fa- 
vorably, I  will  shortly  trouble  you  with  one  of 
two  more;  and  in  the  meantime  am,  mostwortlij 
Sir,  with  all  due  respect, 

"  Tour  most  obedient, 

0.  "  and  most  humble  ServaBt" 


•  Pancrai,  then  a  fk«hloi»blo  pton  iir 
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KoD  luiUta  B«e  tenal  ttnr 

Feana Ho».  S  Od.  xx.  L 

No  weak,  no  oommon  win^  Hhall  boor 
My  rlsiai;  body  through  the  airv— CaiiOH. 

Tbk&e  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind  than  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with 
•ueh  an  inward  satisfaction  that  the  duty  is  su£B- 
eiently  rewarded  by  the  performance.  It  is  not 
like  the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  di^cult 
and  paintul,  but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure, 
that  were  there  no  positive  command  which  en- 
Joined  it,  nor  any  recompense  laid  u{)  for  it  here^ 
after,  a  generous  mind  would  indulg^e  m  it,  for  the 
natural  gratification  that  accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  from  man  to  his  Maker  ?  The  Supreme  Be- 
ing does  not  only  confer  upon  us  those  bounties, 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand, 
but  even  those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us 
by  others.  Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what 
means  soever  it  may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the 

flft  of  him  who  is  the  great  Author  of  good,  and 
atber  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  toward  one  anotlier, 
Di^turally  produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in 
the  mind  of  a  grateful  man;  it  exalts  the  soul  into 
rapture,  when  it  is  employed  on  this  great  object 
of  gratitude,  on  this  oeneficont  Being  who  has 
given  us  everything  we  already  possess,  and  from 
whom  we  expect  everything  we  yet  hope  for. 

Moat  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets  were  either 
direet  hymns  to  their  deities,  or  tended  indirectly 
lo  the  celebration  of  their  respective  attributes 
and  perfections.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Iiatin  poets  which  are 
■liU  extant,  will,  upon  reflection,  find  this  obser- 
▼i^ion  so  true,  that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it. 
One  would  wonder  that  more  of  our  Christian 
poets  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  this  way, 
especially^  if  we  consider  that  our  idea  of  Uie  Sa- 
pnime  Being  is  not  only  infinitely  more  great  and 
aoUe  than  what  could  possibly  enter  into  the 
lieait  if  a  heathen,  but  filled  with  everything  that 
can  raise  the  imagination,  and  give  an  opportu- 
aitr  for  the  sublimest  thoughts  and  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  singing 
a  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  celebrated  her  for 
lier  delight  in  human  sacrifices,  and  other  instan- 
ces of  cruelty  and  revenge;  upon  which  a  poet 
who  was  present  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and 
ieems  to  nave  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine 
nature,  told  the  votary,  by  way  of  reproof,  that, 
in  reeompense  for  his  hymn,  he  heartily  wished 
he  might  have  a  daughter  with  the  same  temper 
with  tne  goddess  he  celebrated.  It  was  indeed 
impossible  to  write  the  praises  of  one  of  those 
fidse  deities,  according  to  Uie  pa^an  creed,  without 
ft  mixture  of  impertinence  and  absurdity. 

The  Jews,  who,  before  the  time  of  Christianity, 
were  the  only  people  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  true  Gud,  have  Kot  the  Christian  W(»rld  an  ex- 
ample how  they  ou^ht  to  employ  this  divine  talent 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  As  that  nation  produced 
men  of  great  genius,  without  considering  them  as 
inspired  writers,  tliey  have  transmitted  to  us  many 
hymns  and  divine  odes,  which  excel  those  that 
are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the 
anbjeet  to  which  it  was  consecrated.  This,  I  think, 
might  easily  be  shown,  if  there  were  occasion 
lor  it. 

I  hare  already  communicated  to  the  public  some 
pieces  of  divine  poetry;  and,  as  they  have  met 
with  a  very  favorable  reception,  I  shall,  from  time 
1»  time,  publish  any  work  of  the  same  natoie. 


which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  prin^  and  mtj  be 
acceptable  to  my  readers. 

I. 
When  all  thy  merriee,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  noul  •urrey*; 
Traaitport49a  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  lore,  and  praise : 

n. 

0  how  dmll  worde  with  equal  wannth 

The  gratitude  declare, 
That  giowa  within  my  raviah'd  besrtt 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

ni. 

Thv  prorldenoe  my  lUb  snstaln'd, 

Anid  all  my  wants  redvesM 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay, 

And  hong  upoa  the  hreast. 

IV. 

Tball  my  weak  complaints  and  eriei^ 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Xre  yet  my  fteble  thoughts  had  Isaral 

To  form  themsolvea  in  praj*r. 

V. 

Unnumbered  comferts  to  my  foul, 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd. 
Before  my  infant  heart  ooneeiT*d 

Vroon  wliom  those  comforts  flowed. 

VL 

When  In  the  sUpp'ry  jmXta  of  youth 

With  heedless  steps  1  ran. 
Thine  arm  unseen  oonvey'd  me  iafo. 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

TEL 

Ihfongh  hidden  dangers,  tolla,  and  daaths, 

It  gently  elear'd  my  way. 
And  through  the  pleasing  anani  of  vktb 

Mora  to  be  ftar^d  thaothaj. 

vnL 

When  worn  with  slctaMSB,oftliast  Xhoa 

With  health  renew'd  my  ftkoe, 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 

S«viv*d  my  soul  with  graoa. 

EL 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bUn 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  tUthfUl  fHend 

lias  donUed  all  my  store. 


Ten  thousand  thousand  predoua  gifls 

My  daily  thanks  employ ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheer  ftil  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  Joy. 

XL 

Through  every  period  of  my  Ufb 

Thy  eoodness  rll  pursue ; 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

XIL 

When  nature  fliils,  and  day  and  nig^t 
IMvide  thy  works  no  more, 

My  erericrateftil  heart,  0  Lord, 
Thy  merqr  shall  adore. 

xin. 

Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 

A  jovtal  song  I'll  raise. 
For  ohl  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  Praise. 
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Mne  me,  TaciTum  tempus  ne  quod  dem  mihi 
Laboris.  Tis.  lieaut  act  Lae.1. 

iV*^  me  leave  to  allow  myself  no  respite  ftom  labor. 

It  is  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  koow  a  littk 
of  the  world,  and  be  of  no  character  or  signifl- 
eancy  in  it. 
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To  ho  erer  imcnnc^rncd.  and  evrr  looking  on  |  ins;  men  into  love  fur  they  koow  not  wbooip  vhg 
nfw  ohjfciN  with  an  «.mi JU'sa  curioi«it v,  \h  a  delight  ivrv  fled  tlifv  know  not  vbert.  This  Koit  uf  voman 
known  iiiilv  to  thoiii*  who  an*  turned  for  Kpecula- |  is  ii-iially  a  jantT  slattern;  f^he  bangs  on  her 
tion :  n;iv-,'th('y  who  enjoy  it  nnikt  v.iUiv  Uiin;;;*  clothfs,  plays  her  head,  varies  her  pui»tutv»  and 
uulv  no  thoy  arf  \]\*i  ohjectj«  of  npeculntiun,  with-  changes  place  inc4.*i»«antly,  and  all  wirn  an  appear- 
oiit'di'uwinr'  any  wurhlfy  advantage  to  theninelves  ancc  uf  btrivint;  at  the  »aroe  linie  tu  hide  herself 
from  till-in.  but  jii»t  an  thfy  are  what  contribute  to  ;and  vet  give  you  to  understand  bhe  i»  in  humor  to 
their  nui'iTnttMit.  or  the  in*jpro%-fnient  of  the  luind.  '  laugTi  at  you.  You  muAt  have  often  seen  thi 
1  lav  one  night  hist  week  ai  Kichniond;  and  being  |  coachmen  make  signs  with  their  fingers,  as  thej 
rehtlrsK,  not  out  of  diiiAatiMfaction.  but  a  certain  :  drive  by  each  other,  to  intunate  huw  much  thcj 
buny  inclination  one  Homctimes  ha«,  I  mse  at  four  I  have  got  that  day.  They  can  carry  on  that  Imn 
in  tiie  morning,  and  t(M/k  boat  for  London,  with  a  -  c;t]agi*  tu  give  intelligence  where  they  are  driving. 
reHultiiinn  to  rove  by  boat  and  coach  for  the  next  I  in  an  instant  niv  coachman  took  the  wink  to  pur- 
fuur-and-t.wenty  h«»urs,  till  the  many  objects  I  :ftuc;  and  the  lady's  driver  gave  the  hint  that  he 
mitot  ni'4*d>  ini«t  with  should  tire  my  imagination,  i  was  going  through  Lon^-acre  toward  St.  James's; 
and 
foui 


givi>  nic  an  incliiiulion  to  a  re;N)se  more  pro-  I  while  he  whipped  up  James-street,  we  drove  for 
id  than  1  was  at  ihat  time  capable  of.     1  beg  !  King-Ktrret,  to  have  tlie  pass  at  St.  Marti n's-lana. 


pe<iple  s  punlon  for  an  odd  humor  I  am  guilty  of.  The  coachmen  tiN>k  care  to  meet,  joatle,  and  th: 
and  wa-  often  that  dav,  which  is  saluting  any  !  ten  each  other  for  way,  and  be  enian^ed  al  the 
pcrMon  whom  I  like,  wfirther  I  know  him  or  not.  lend  of  Newport-street  and  Long-acre.  The  fright^ 
ThiK  i<«  a  particularitv  would  In*  tiilerated  in  me,  I  you  must  believe,  brought  down  the  lady's  coach- 
if  thiy  rnii«i(l<'red  that  the  vH'atest  pleasure  1  door,  and  obliged  her,  with  her  mask  off.  to  in- 
kuow  *I  ritcive  at  my  eyes,  anu  that  I  am  obliged  quire  into  the  bustle, — ^whcn  she  sees  the  man  she 
to  an  uijrricable  iiernm  for  coming  abroad  into  my  would  avoid.  The  tackle  of  the  coach- window  is  ■! 
view,  un  aiiiitlier  is  for  a  vibit  of  couven»ation  at  bad  slie  cannot  draw  it  up  again,  and  she  drivei 
their  own  hiuises.  on,  sometimes  wholly  discovered,  and  sometimes 

The  hour>  of  the  day  and  night  a^e  taken  up  in  half  escaped, according  to  the  accident  of  carriages 
the  ci:i«'»  of  Lmidon  and  Westminster,  by  people  in  her  way.  One  of  these  ladies  keeps  her  seat  in 
as  differmt  fmm  each  otht>r  as  those  who 'are  born  '  a  hackney-coach,  as  well  as  the  best  rider  does  on 
in  ditf«ri'nt  centuries.  Men  of  hiz  o'clock  give  |  a  managi'd  hor^e.  The  laced  shoe  on  her  left  fooC» 
way  to  thuMt  of  nine,  they  of  nine  to  the  genera-  j  with  a  careless  gesture,  iust  appearing  on  the  op- 
tion of  t>Af'lvv:  and  they  of  twelve  disappear,  and  ,  posite  cushion,  held  her  both  firm,  and  in  a  propcf 
make  ronni  fi>r  the  fasfiionable  world,  who  have  ■  attitude  to  receive  tlie  next  jolt, 
made  two  o'cl«N?k  the  noon  of  the  day.  I     As  she  was  an  excellent  coach- woman,  maaj 

Whi'n  we  fir*>t  put  off  from  shore,  we  soon  fell  ■  were  the  glances  at  each  other  which  we  had  for 
in  with  a  fleet  of  gardeners,  bound  for  the  several  Ian  hour  and  a  half,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  by 


market  port-*  nf  Lfuidon;  and  it  w:ji  the  most .  the  skill  of  our  drivers  ;  till  at  last  my  ladr  waa 
plc*asin£;  M'ene  iiiiaginable  t«>  set'  the  chrerfulness  conveniently  lost,  with  notice  from  her  coachman 
with  which  those  fnduKtrious  ]M>np]e  ])lied  their  to  ours  to  make  off,  and  he  should  hi>ar  where  ahc 
way  tt)  a  certain  sale  of  their  giNKls.  I'he  banks  went.  This  chase  was  now  at  an  end :  and  tht 
on  each  side  are  as  well  p4>opled,  and  beautified   fellow  who  drove  her  came  to  us,  and  discoverad 


with  as  ai^rceable  plantations,  as  any  soot  on  the 
earth;  but  the  Tlianies  itself,  loc'uli*d  witli  the  pro- 
duct of  «'ach  s1h>re,  added  very  much  to  the  land- 
scape. It  was  very  easv  to  observe  their  sailinii^, 
and  thi 


that  he  was  ordered  to  come  again  in  an  hoar,  for 
that  she  was  a  silk- worm.  I  was  siirpriied  with 
this  phrase,  but  found  it  was  a  cant  among-  tha 
hackney  fraternity  for  their  b(>st  customers,  women 
Odunieiianoes  uf  the  ruddy  virgins,  who  |  who  ramble  twici>  or  thrice  a  week  from  shop  to 

without 

seenuw 
never 

..      ,  „  and 

jubriety  of  tln).^e  bound  for  St(»cks-market.  riblxms,  and  servo  the  owners   in   setting  them 

NotliiiiL;  reiiiarkabk'  happened   in  our  voyage;   customers,  as  their  common  duunersao  in  making 
but  I    laiidffl  with  ten  sail   of  npricot-lniats,   at  ' 
Strand- bridi^*,  after  havi 
and  taken  in  melons  con 

that  ]>1aee  to  Sarah  Sewell  and  Conipany.  at  their 
stall  in  Co  Vent  garden.  We  arrived  at  Strand- 
bridge  at  six  of  till!  {'lt»ck,  and  wen*  unlomling. 
when  the  hsickney-coaelinien  of  the  foreiroing  night 
took  tlfir  leave  of  each  other  at  the  Dark-houK<>, 
to  go  to  bed   iH'lore  t)ie  day  was  too  far  s]K'nt. 


ing  put  in  at  Nine-Elms, 
insigned  by  Mr.  Cuffe.  of 


Chimn«*y-swee|H'rs  pas^eikby  us  as  wc  made  up 

if  raillery  hapi>ene<l  be- 
twtH'ii  one  of  the  fruit- wenches  and  those  black 


to  the  rnnrket,  and    .^(un*  raillery 


men  alMMit  the  D«tvil  nnd  Eve,  with  allusion  to 
their  sfViTal  professions.  1  ct>Mld  not  In-licve 
any  place  more  entertaining  than  Coveiit -garden; 
where  1  strolled  from  oii<>  fruit-shop  to  another, 
with  eruwds  of  ai^rtHrahh'  young  wuinon  around 
mo,  who  were  purcha^^iiiic  fniit  for  their  ri;spcctivc 


them  pay. 

The  day  of  people  of  fashion  began  now  tD 
break,  and  carts  and  hacks  were  mincled  viti^ 
equipag(*s  of  show  and  vanity;  when  f  reaolred 
to  walk  it,  out  of  cheapness;  but  my  unhappy 
curiosity  is  such,  that  I  nnd  it  always  my  intaretl 
to  take  coach ;  for  some  odd  adventure  amonff 
Ixrggars,  ballad-singers,  or  the  like,  detaina  ana 
throws  me  into  expense.  It  happened  so  imme- 
diately :  for  at  the  comer  of  Warwick  street,  aa  I 
wiut  listening  to  a  new  ballad,  a  ragged  rascal,  a 
beggar  who  knew  mo.  came  up  to  me,  and  began 
to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  good  company  upon  nm, 
hy  telling  me' ho  was  extremely*  poitr,  and  dionld 
die  in  the  street  for  want  of  drink,  except  I  imnw- 
diately  wouhl  have  the  charity  to  give  him  six- 

1)ence  to  go  into  the  next  ale-house  and  savehii 
ife.    He  urgifl.  with  a  melancholy  face,  that  all 


families.     It  Wiis  almost  eight  of  the  cluck  before  j  his  family  had  died  of  thirst.     All  the  mob  ha«« 

]    could   h'ave   that  vari«?ty   of  objects.      I  took   humor,  and  two  or  th.e**  bepan  to  take  the  jeat; 

coach  and  fidlowed  a  ytKing  lady,  who  tripped 

into  another  just  lx'f«>re*me,  attended  by  her  maid. 

I  saw  immeitiately  she  was  of  the  family  of  the 

Vain-loves.     There  an'  a  set  *if  these,  who,  of  all 

*hiuic*t  affect  the  play  of  liliiidmaii'''.  ^uff,  and  lead- 


by  which  Mr.  Sturdy  carried  nis  point,  and  let  ^ 
sneak  off  to  a  coach.  As  I  drove  along,  it  was  a 
pleasing  r<>flection  to  see  the  world  so  prettily 
checkonnl  since  I  left  Richmond,  and  the  seesi 
BtiU  fi llinf;  with  children  of  a  new  Jiour.    Tkh 
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•atiRfaetion  increased  as  I  moyed  toward  the  city ; 
*"<1  g^J  tfigniSf  well-disposed  streets,  magnificent 
public  structures,  and  wealthy  shops  adorned  with 
contented  faces,  made  the  joy  still  rising  till  wo 
came  into  the  ccaiter  of  the  city,  and  center  of  the 
world  of  trade,  the  Exchange  of  London.  As 
other  men  in  the  crowds  about  me  were  pleased 
with  their  hopes  and  bargains,  1  found  my  account 
in  observing  them,  in  attention  to  their  several 
interests.  I,  indeed,  looked  upon  myself  as  the 
richest  man  that  walked,  the  Exchange  that  day  ; 
for  my  benevolence  made  me  share  the  gains  of 
every  Darwin  that  was  made.  It  was  not  the  least 
of  my  satinfaction  in  my  survey,  to  go  up  stairs, 
and  pass  the  shops  of  agreeable  females;  to  ob- 
serve so  many  pretty  hands  busy  in  the  folding 
of  ribbons,  and  the  utmost  eagerness  of  agreeable 
foces  in  tiie  sale  of  patches,  pins,  and  wires,  on 
each  side  of  the  counters,  was  an  amusement  in 
which  I  could  longer  have  indulged  myself,  had 
not  the  dear  creatures  called  to  me,  to  ask  what  I 
wanted,  when  I  could  not  answer,  only  **  To  look 
at'  you."  I  wont  to  one  of  the  windows  which 
opened  to  the  area  below,  where  all  the  several 
voices  lost  their  distinction,  and  rose  up  in  a  con- 
fused humming;  which  created  in  me  a  reflection 
that  could  not  come  into  the  mind  of  any  but  of 
one  a  little  too  studious;  for  I  said  to  myself  with 
a  kind  of  pun  in  thou^Iit,  "What  nonsense  is  all 
the  harry  of  this  world  to  those  who  are  above 
it?"  In  these,  or  not  much  wiser  thoughts,  I  had 
like  to  have  lost  my  ]>lace  at  the  chop-house,  where 
every  man,  according  to  tlie  natural  bashfulness 
cr  anllenness  of  our  nation,  cats  in  a  public  room 
a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat,  in  dumb  silence, 
as  if  they  had  no  pretense  to  speak  to  each  other 
on  the  foot  of  being  men,  except  they  were  of  each 
other's  acquaintance. 

I  went  afterward  to  Robin's,  and  saw  people, 
who  had  dined  with  me  at  the  five- penny  ordinary 
JQSt  before,  give  bills  for  the  value  of  largo  estates; 
and  could  not  but  behold  with  great  pleasure, 
property  lodged  in,  and  transferred  in  a  moment 
from,  such  as  would  never  be  masters  of  half  as 
much  as  is  soomin*^ly  in  them,  and  given  from 
them,  every  day  thoy  live.  But  before  five  in  the 
afternoon  I  left  the  city,  came  Ui  my  common  scene 
erf  Coven t- garden,  and  p.issed  the  evening  at  Will's 
in  attending  the  discourses  of  several  sets  of 
people,  who  relieved  each  other  within  my  hearing 
on  the  sul>ject«*  of  cards,  dice,  love,  learning,  and 
politics.  The  last  subject  kept  me  till  I  heard  the 
streets  in  the  posseHsion  of  the  bellman,  who  had 
now  the  world  to  himself,  and  cried,  "Past  two 
o'clock."  This  roused  mo  from  my  seat;  and  I 
went  to  my.  lodgings,  led  by  a  light,  whom  I  put 
into  the  discourse  of  his  private  economy,  and 
made  him  givo  me  an  account  of  the  charge,  hazard, 
profit,  and  loss,  of  a  family  that  depended  upon  a 
link,  with  a  design  to  end  my  trivial  day  with  the 
mierosity  of  six-ponco,  instead  of  a  third  part  of 
that  snm.  When  F  caino  to  my  chambers,  I  wrote 
down  these  minutes  ;  but  was  at  a  loss  what 
lastmction  I  should  propose  to  my  reader  from 
the  enumeration  of  so  many  insignificant  matters 
and  oecnrn'nce<);  and  I  thought  it  of  great  use,  if 
they  conld  learn  with  mo  to  koop  their  minds  open 
to  gratification,  and  ready  to  receive  it  from  any- 
thing it  meets  with.  This  one  circumstance  will 
inake  every  face  you  Bva  give  you  the  satisfaction 
you  now  take  in  hi'holdin^  that  of  a  friend;  will 
make  erery  object  a  pleasing  one;  will  make  all 
the  good  which  arrives  to  any  man,  an  increase  of 
happineae  to  yourself. — *!'. 
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Ego  ^Is  Mating 

More  moduque. 
Grmt*  carpratli  thyma  per  labonoi 
Plurimuoi Hob.  4  Od.  U.  97. 


-Mj  tfanoroufl  Mum 


Ununfaltloiu  tnd»  panuet; 
Does  with  weak  anballaft  wings. 
About  the  moaay  brooka  sad  qkringt, 

Like  the  laboriona  bee, 
For  little  drape  of  honey  fly, 

And  there  with  hombie  aweirta  oontenta  her  iadnsCiy. 

Oowm; 

Thk  following  letters  have  in  them  reflectioMi 
which  will  seem  of  importance  both  to  the  learned 
world  and  to  domestic  life.  There  ia  in  the  first 
an  allegory  so  well  carried  on,  that  it  cannot  but 
be  very  pleasing  to  those  who  have  a  taate  of  good 
writing :  and  Uie  other  billets  may  have  their 
in  common  life : 


<« 


Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"As  I  walked  the  other  day  in  a  fine  garden, 
and  q|>served  the  great  variety  of  improvementa 
in  plants  and  flowers,  beyond  what  they  otherwise 
would  have  been,  I  was  naturally  led  into  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  advantages  of  education,  of  modem' 
culture :  how  many  arood  qualities  in  the  mind 
are  lost,  for  want  of  tlie  like  due  care  in  nursing 
and  skillfully  managing  them ;  how  many  virtues 
are  choked  oy  the  muRitude  of  weeds  woich  are 
suffered  to  grow  among  them;  how  excellent  parts 
are  often  starved  and  useless,  by  being  planted  in 
a  wrong  soil;  and  how  very  seldom  do  these  moral 
seeds  produce  the  noble  fruits  which  might  be 
expected  from  them  by  a  neglect  of  proper  manur- 
ing,  necessary  pruning,  and  an  artful  management 
of  our  tender  inclinations  and  first  spring  of  life. 
These  obvious  speculations  made  me  at  length 
conclude,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  vegetable  princi- 
ple in  the  mind  of  every  man  when  he  comes  into 
the  world.  In  infants,  the  seeds  lie  buried  and 
undiscovered,  till  after  a  while  they  sprout  forth 
in  a  kind  of  rational  leaves,  which  are  words;  and 
in  due  season  the  flowers  beein  to  appjear  ia 
variety  of  beautiful  colors,  and  all  the  gay  pictures 
of  youthful  fancy  and  imagination ;  at  last  the 
fruit  knits  and  is  formed,  which  is  green  perhaps 
at  first,  sour  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  not 
fit  to  be  gathered :  till,  ripened  by  due  care  and 
application,  it  discovers  itself  in  all  the  noble  pro- 
ductions of  philosophy,  mathematics,  close  reason- 
ing, and  handsome  argumentation.  These  fruits, 
when  they  arrive  at  a  just  maturity,  and  are  of  a 
good  kind,  afford  the  most  vigorous  nourishment 
to  tlio  minds  of  men.  I  reflected  further  on  the 
intellectual  leaves  before- mentioned,  and  found 
almost  as  great  a  variety  among  them,  as  in  the 
ve^table  world.  I  could  easily  observe  tlie  smooth 
shining  Italian  leaves,  the  nimble  French  aspen 
always  in  moti<m,  the  Greek  and  Latin  evergreens, 
the  Spanish  myrtle,  the  English  oak,  the  Scotch 
thistle,  the  Irish  shambrogue,  the  prickly  German. 
and  Dutcli  holly,  the  PoUsh  and  Russian  nettle* 
beside  a  vast  number  of  exotics  imported  from* 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  I  saw  several  barren 
plants,  which  lM>re  only  leaves,  without  any  hopes 
of  flower  or  fruit.  The  leaves  of  some  were  fra- 
grant and  well-shaped,  of  others  ill-scented  and' 
irregular.  I  wondered  at  a  set  of  old  whimsical 
iwtanists,  who  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  con- 
templation of  some  withered  Efp^ptinn,  Coptic, 
Armenian, or  Chinese  loaves;  while  others  made 
it  their  business  to  collect,  in  voluminous  herbals, 
all  the  several  leaves  of  some  one  tree.  The  flow- 
ers afforded  a  most  diverting  entertainment,  in  a 
wonderful  variety  of  figures,  colors,  and  scents; 
however,  most  of  them  withered  soon,  or  at  beat 
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are  bot  annuals.  Some  professed  florists  make 
them  their  cuiistant  study  and  employment,  and 
despiflc  all  fruit;  and  now  and  then  a  tew  fanciful 
people  spend  all  their  time  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
single  tulip,  or  a  carnation.  But  the  most  agreea- 
ble amusement  seems  to  be  the  well-choosing,  mix 


"I  desire  you  will  print  this  in  italiorso  as  it 

may  be  generallr  taken  notice  of.     It  is  designed 

only  to  adnionisti  all  persons,  who  ppi*ak  either  at 

the'bar.  pulpit,  or  any  public  ai$semblj  whatsoeTer. 

how  they  diRcoTer  their  ignorance  in  the  use  of 

pnlpit  itself,  as  wtXL  as 

i  abuses  in  this  kind« 

J  A    I.  ^  *u    u    •  -    4V  i.    #    "—«  *  6"^  ....^warning  to  all  I  know.    I  ahail 
to  be  too  strong,  and  to  hurt  the  brain ;  that  of    ^^-      ^g^^^  f^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  apectatorial 

the  Preneh  with  glanng,  gaudy  colors,  yet  faint  ^^uthority.     On  Sunday  last,  onS,  who   shall  be 
and  languid ;   German  and  northern  flowers  have  nameless,  reproving  several  of  his  congregation  for 
btae  or  no  smell,  or  somcUmes  an  unpleasant  one.  standing  at  prayers,  was  pleased  to  My,   -One 
The  ancients  had  a  secret  to  give  a  la^iting  beauty,  ^^^^^  think,  iVke  the  elephant,  you  had  ni  knees.' 
•olor.and  sweetness,  to  some  of  their  choice  flowers,  j^^^  j           j^  ^^^  ^  efephant,  in  Bartholomew- 
which  flounsh  to  this  day,  and  which  few  of  the  ^^j    kneef  down  to  take  oii  his  back  the  lugenioBS 
modems  can  effect-    These  are  becoming  enough,  ^r.  William  Penkethman.  * 
and  agreeable  in  their  season,  and  do  often  hand-                               „  Y^„^  ^^^^  humble  Serrant" 
somely  adorn  an  entertainment;  but  an  over- fond- 
ness of  them  seems  to  be  a  disease.    It  rarely  hap-                                       

pens  to  find  a  plant  vi«>rous  enough  to  have  (like 

an  orange  tree)  at  once  beautiful  and  shilling  leaves.  No.  456.]     WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST   13,1711 

fragrant  flowerSp  and  delicious,  nourishing  fruit.      ^  „^  „.  .       ,  ^  _.  .    .  ^  .      .._*_ 

('Air  ^txnru"  oti*         ^  QUO  IlbeUi  In  celeberrimfai  )ocU  prDponnntar,  bvfe  at 
Dir>  youre,    eic  ^^^^  quldem  tAcite  oonc«ditar.  Tn*. 

•'Dkajl  SpiO.  AueUBt  6. 1712.        ^«  ™*f  ^ow  conduct  bpuWldy  imlffiied  b  not  raflntj 

XM.AK  tjt^m.\*»  AU|^M««i  ^,M.,M.m^  ^^^^  ^  1^  undone  quietly. 


«•' 


•You  have  given  us.  m  your  Spectator  of  Sat-  Qtwat,  in  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved. has 

nrday  last,  a  verjr  excellent  discourse  upon  the  force  described  the  miseiy  of  a  man  whose  effects  are  ia 

of  custom,  and  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making  the  hands  of  the  law,  with  great  spirit.    The  htb- 

everything  pleasant  to  us.    I  cannot  deny  but  that  terness  of  being  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  bsH 

I  received  above  two-pennyworth  of  instruction  minds,  the  anguish  of  being  insulted  by  nlenha^ 

trpm  your  paper,  and  in  the  general  was  vevY  well  dened  beyond  the  sense  of  shame  or  pity,  and  tht 

pleased  with  it:  but  I  am,  without  a  compliment,  injury  of  a  man's  fortune  bt^ing  waated,  andtf 

sincerely  troubled  that  I  cannot  exactly  be  of  your  pretense  of  justice,  are  excellently  agffnyated  ia 

opinion,  that  it  makes  everything  plejwing  to  us.  the  following  speech  of  Pierre  to  JaflGier : 

In  short,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  yoked  to  a  young  ....                    .  .     ^ 

iMAj,  who  i.  in  plain  Endish.  f  her  standing  a  iSStiru.V.^.^SSS^^.'Si^^ffl.l-, 

very  eminent  scola.    sue  c)egan  to  orcak  ner  mina.  The  sons  of  public  rapine  were  deatniTlBft 

yery  f^ly,  both  to  me  and  to  her  servants,  about  Thvj  told  me,  br  the  sentenee  of  the  uiw. 

two  months  afber  our  nuptials ;  and,  though  I  have  J**^  >»*>  ~"*"™**"  ^t*^^  ?*Z  *"'?^» 

Wn«xurtomedtothi.'hun.or.ofher8tb««,th«»  SUiSSfSSL'SriXlMtSr*'      ' 

years,  yet  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  Lording  it  o'er  a  pile  of  nuMr  pimte,    ' 

me,  but  I  am  no  more  delighted  with  it  than  I  was  Tumbled  into  &  heap  for  publla  mle; 

at  tlie  very  first.    I  have  advised  with  her  relations  ^•"  '•'•/^"*"'J*^i!?lT"*'*"**"  *T*" 

about  her,  and  they  all  tell  me  that  her  mother  and  {^  LX  .^nt  !L^oS«?lc'^SS!;^t.; 

her  grandmother  before  her  were  both  taken  much  Bich  hansinKti  intniuix'd  and  wnragfat  wUb  goU; 

after  the  same  manner;   so  that,  since  it  runs  in  The  rery  bed,  whid»  on  thy  wedding  n%fat 

the  blood,  I  have  but  small  hopes  of  her  recovery.  ST**^^  **T  »  S*"  ST"  **'  ^^^"f!?' 

!r   ,       ,  J  ;       ,    ,    "  V  ""'*"*  "^l'^°/'»                        /  •  The  fcene  of  all  thy  jw«,  wa«  violated 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  little  of  your  advice  m  By  the  coar«  handii  of  filthy  dunxeoo  TfllalM, 

this  matter.     J  would  not  willingly  trouble  you  to  And  thrown  among  the  common  lumber. 

•contrive  how  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  me ;  if  you       TkT^xv:„«  :„^^j  *««  i^  «.«««  ,.«i.-..^ .i.-«  .u- 

will  but  put  me  in  a  way  that  I  may  bear  it  with  .^Kn^nf  h^l'J^f.^     n^-  Jl?^  "^kSI 

indifference,  I  shall  rest  saUsficd.  condition  of  bankn  ptcy.     1  he  calsumity^  whick 

Miuiuv  ^     ,\jy      g  happens  to  us  by  ill  fortune,  or  by  the  injury  «f 

•«V««,.  ^^v^  iiiimKi.  Q»r«.nf »»  others,  has  in  it  some  consolation;  but  what  ariiei 

"Your  very  humble  Servant.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  misbehavior,  or  e^r,  ia  the  <a» 

•'P  8.  I  must  do  the  poor  girl  the  justice  to  ^.^^^  "^T^  exquisite  sorrow  When  a  man  en- 
let  you  know  that  this  matcVwas^none  o^er  own  «'^^"  "^'  ^'^y  ^^n.^n^Pl^  fortune,  but  even  Ik. 
•choosing 

ation  of  ^ 

ocation :  and,  indeed,  we  live  better  together  ui«ii  -^^  ,.i..,„  ^.,^i,  «^««  *k-#  *u^  i»^    ^k      •    — . 

usually  folks  do  who  hated  one  another  when  they  5!f!.i\*"LT^^  Ji^iLi^jf  il? ±f^  ?^^p1I^ 

wpr«  /«if:  ioinpH.    To  PvitHp  t>i«  .in  »<«!n«t.  rJ.  (omed^  by  his  adversaries  instead  of  his  friends. 


indifferent  actions  have  new  interpretations  Ml 

"Hike  the  theme  you  lately  gave  out  extremely,  tions  to  him,  by  joining  in  the  reproaches  of  m\» 

.and  should  be  as  glad  to  handle  it  as  any  man  enemies.     It  is  almost  incredible  that  ii  sboald 

living.    But  I  find  myself  no  better  qualified  to  be  so :  but  it  is  too  often  seen  that  there  is  a  pride 

write  about  monejthan  about  my  wife;  for,  to  tell  mixed  with  the  impatience  of  the  creditor;  aatf 

you  a  secret,  which  I  desire  may  ^  no  further,  I  there  are  who  would  rather  recover  thsir  e*s 

•«m  master  of  neither  of  those  subjects.  by  the  downfall  of  a  prosperous  man,  than  bedi>- 

"  Yours,  cnarged  to  the  common  satisfaction  of  tbemsdva 

"  Pill  Oabligk."  and  Uieir  creditors.    TIm  wretched  nan,  who  wu 


ti 
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lafedy  master  of  aVondaiioe,  in  now  nnder  tlie  di- 
rection of  othere ;  and  the  wisdom,  economy,  good 
sense,  and  skill  in  human  life  before,  by  reason  of 
his  prewnt  misfortune,  are  of  no  use  to  him  in  the 
disposition  of  anything.  The  incapacity  of  an 
infant,  or  a  lunatic,  is  designed  for  his  provision 
aud  accommodation :  but  that  of  a  bankrupt,  with- 
out an)r  miti^tion  in  respect  of  the  accidents  by 
which  it  arrived,  is  calculated  for  his  utter  ruin, 
except  there  be  a  remainder  ample  enough,  after 
the  aiacharge  of  his  creditors,  to  oear  also  the  ex- 
pense of  Vewarding  those  by  whose  means  the  effect 
of  all  this  labor  was  transferred  from  him.  This 
man  is  to  look  on  and  see  others  giving  directions 
upon  what  tenus  and  conditions  his  goods  are  to 
be  purchased ;  and  all  this  usually  done,  not  with 
an  air  of  trustees  to  dispose  of  his  effects,  but  de- 
stroyers to  divide  and  tear  them  to  pieces. 

Tliere  is  somctliing  sacred  in  misery  to  great  and 
food  minds ;  for  this  reason  all  wise  lawgivera 
have  been  extremely  tender  how  they  let  loose 
even  the  man  who  has  right  on  his  side,  to  act 
with  any  mixture  of  resentment  against  the  defen- 
dant. Yirtuoas  and  modest  men,  though  they  be 
used  with  some  artifice,  and  have  it  in  their  power 
to  avenge  themselves,  are  slow  in  the  application 
of  that  power,  and  are  ever  constrained  to  go  into 
rigorous  measures.  They  are  careful  to  aomon- 
strate  themselves  not  only  persons  injured,  but 
also  tliat  to  bear  it  longer  would  be  a  means  to 
make  the  offender  injure  others  before  they  proceed. 
Such  men  clap  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and 
conaider  what  it  is  to  have  at  their  mercy  the  life 
of  a  eitisen.  Such  would  have  it  to  say  to  their 
own  souU,  if  possible,  that  they  were  merciful 
when  they  could  have  destroyed,  rather  than  when 
it  was  in  their  power  to  have  spared  a  man,  they 
destroyed.  This  is  a  due  to  the  common  calamity 
of  human  life,  due  in  some  measure  to  our  very 
enemies.  They  who  scruple  doing  the  least  injury 
are  cautious  of  exacting  tne  utmost  justice. 

Let  any  one  who  is  conversant  in  the  variety  of 
human  life  reflect  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  the 
man  who  wants  mercy  has  a  taste  of  no  enjoyment 
of  any  kind.  There  is  a  natural  disrelish  oi  every 
thing  which  is  good  in  his  veiy  nature,  and  he  is 
bom  an  enemy  to  the  world.  He  is  ever  extremely 
partial  to  himself  in  all  his  actions,  and  has  no 
sense  of  init^uity  but  from  the  puuishroeut  which 
shall  attend  iL  The  Uw  of  the  land  is  his  gospel, 
and  all  his  cases  of  conscience  are  determined  by 
hia  attorney  Such  men  know  not  what  it  is  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  a  miserable  man ;  that  riches 
are  the  instruments  of  serving  the  purposes  of 
heaven  or  hell,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
poaaeasor.  The  wealthy  can  torment  or  gratify 
all  who  are  in  their  power,  and  choose  to  do  one 
or  other,  as  they  are  affected  with  love,  or  hatred 
to  mankind.  As  for  such  who  are  insensible  of 
tha  concerns  of  others,  but  merely  as  they  aff^t 
themselves,  tliese  men  are  to  be  valued  only  for 
their  mortality,  and  as  we  hope  better  things  from 
their  heirs.  1  could  not  but  read  with  great  de- 
light a  letter  from  an  eminent  eitisen,  who  has 
faued,  to  one  who  was  intimate  with  him  in  his 
batter  fbrtnue,  and  able  by  his  countenance  to  re- 
triava  hia  lost  condition. 


«t 


''li  is  in  vain  to  multiply  words  and  make 
apologiea  for  what  is  never  to  be  defended  by  the 
beat  advocate  in  the  world,  the  guilt  of  being  un- 
loitiiiiate.  AU  that  a  man  in  my  condition  can  do 
or  aay,  will  be  received  with  prejudice  by  the  gen- 
erally of  mankind,  but  I  hope  not  with  you ;  you 
tDMB  A  great  instrument  in  helping  me  to  get 


what  I  have  lost;  and  I  know  (far  that  reason,  m 
well  as  kindness  to  me)  you  cannot  bot  be  in  pain 
to  see  me  undone.  To  show  yon  I  am  not  a  man 
incapable  of  bearing  calamity,  I  will,  though  a^.. 
poor  roan,  lay  aside  the  distinction  between  ua," 
and  talk  with  the  frankness  we  did  when  we  were 
nearer  to  an  equality ;  as  all  I  do  will  be  received 
with  prejudice,  allyon  do  will  be  looked  upon 
with  partiality.  What  I  desire  of  jou  is,  that 
you,  wno  are  courted  by  all,  would  smile  upon  me, 
who  am  shunned  by  all.  Let  that  grace  and  favpr 
which  your  fortune  throws  upon  you,  be  turned  to 
make  up  the  coldness  and  inaiflSerenoe  that  is  used 
toward  me.  All  good  and  generous  men  will  have 
an  eye  of  kindness  for  me  for  mv  own  sake,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  regard  me  for  yours. 
There  is  a  happy  contagion  in  riches,  as  well  as  a 
destructive  one  in  poverty :  the  rich  can  make  rich 
without  parting  with  any  of  their  store ;  and  the 
conversation  of  the  poor  makes  men  poor,  though 
they  borrow  nothing  of  them.  How  this  is  4o  oe 
accounted  for  I  know  not;  but  men's  estimation 
follows  us  according  to  the  company  we  keep.  If 
you  are  what  you  were  to  me,  you  can  go  a  great 
way  toward  my  recovery ;  if  you  are  not,  my  good 
fortune,  if  it  ever  returns,  will  return  by  slower 
reproaches. 

"I  am,  Sir, 
"  Tour  affectionate  Friend 

"and  humble  Servant.' 

This  was  answered  by  a  condescension  that  did 
not,  by  long  impertinent  professions  of  kindness^ 
insult  his  distress,  but  was  as  follows : 


"DeabTov, 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  heart 
enough  to  begin  the  world  a  second  time.  I  assnrs 
you,  I  do  not  think  your  numerous  family  at  all 
diminished  (in  the  ffifts  of  nature,  for  which  I 
have  ever  so  much  adioired  them)  by  what  has  so 
lately  happened  to  you.  I  shall  not  only  counte- 
nance your  aflbire  with  my  appearance  for  you, 
but  shall  accommodate  you  with  a  considerable 
sum  at  common  interest  for  three  yeara.  Tou 
know  I  could  make  more  of  it;  but  I  have  so 
great  a  love  for  you,  that  I  can  wave  opportunities 
of  gain  to  help  you ;  for  I  do  not  care  whether 
they  say  of  me  after  I  am  dead,  that  1  had  a  hun- 
dred or  fifty  tliousand  pounds  more  than  I  wanted 
when  I  was  living. 

T.  "  Your  obliged  humble  Servant." 
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-^— Uulta  •%  pn»elsim  mliuuitii.— Hor.  8  Sat.  HL  9. 
Beemlnf  to  promiBe  Maietlilng  wondroiu  great 

I  SHALL  this  day  lay  before  my  readere  a  letter 
written  by  the  same  hand  with  that  of  last  Friday ^ 
which  contained  proposals  for  a  printed  newapar 
per  that  should  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  thte 
penny-poet. 

"Sm, 

"  The  kind  reception  you  gave  my  last  Friday's 
letter,  in  which  I  oroacned  ray  project  of  a  news- 
paper, encourages  me  to  lay  before  you  two  or  three 
more ;  for,  you  must  know.  Sir,  that  we  look  upon 
you  to  be  the  Lowndes*  of  the  learned  world,  and 
cannot  think  any  scheme  practicaUe  or  rational 
before  you  have  approved  of  it,  though  all- the 

•  SwNlBiy  at  fhk  ttne  or  the  Traanuy,  sad  dtaMlor  or  the 
maL 
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THE    8PE0TATOR. 


Bionvj  wc  raine  by  it  U  on  our  own  funds,  and  for  ' 
our  private  UHe.  ' 

"1  have  often  thought  that  a  news-letter  of  : 
whispers,  wriiU'U  every  post,  and  sent  about  the  j 
kiuguoin,  after  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Mr.  I 
Dyer,  Mr.  Dawkrs,  or  any  ulher  epistolary  histo-  I 
rian,  might  be  hij^hly  gratifying  to  the  nublic.  as 
well  as  UMieAciafto  the  au'thor.     By  vnispers  I| 
mean  those  piccfs  uf  newd  which  are  communica-  I 
Ufd  as  secrets,  and  which  brin*;  a  double  pleasure  ' 
tu  the  hearer;   first,  as  they  are  private  nistory; 
and.  in  the  next  place,  a»"thcy  nave  always  m  : 
them  a  dish  of  scandal.     These  are  the  two  chief 
qualifications  in  an  article  of  news,  which  recom- 
mend it.  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner,  to  the 
ears  of  the  curious.     Sickness  of  persons  in  hi^h 
posts,  twilii^ht  viHitM  paid  and  received  by  minis- 
tursof  stale,  claiulesiine  courtships  and  marriages, ! 
secret   amours,   lossi's  at  play,   applications  for 
]>laces,  with  their  re»<|H.'Ctive  suc^es^es  or  repulses, 
are  the  materials  in  which  I  chietly  intend  to  deal. 
1  have  two  perbons.  that  are  each  of  them  the  rep- 
resentaiive  of  a  species,  who  are  to  funiish  me  ■ 
witli  those  whisper8  which  I  intend  to  convey  to 
my  cora>8|xnidents.     The  first  of  those  in   I^eter 
limifi,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  ; 
HuHhes.     The  other  is  tlie  old  hady  Hlast,  who 
has  a  very  numerous  tril)e  of  (lau;:hters  in  the  two 

great  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  Peter 
[ush  has  a  whispering-hole  in  most  of  the  great 
ct>free-houseH  alx>ut  town.  If  ytm  are  alone  with 
hiiu  in  a  wide  room,  he  carries' you  up  into  a  cor- 
ner of  it,  and  speaks  in  your  ear.  i  have  seen 
Peter  sc*at  himself  in  a  company  of  seven  or  eight 
persons,  whom  he  never  saw  before  in  his  life ; 
and,  after  having  liK)kod  alx)ut  to  see  there  was  no 
one  that  overheard  him,  has  communicated  to  them 
in  a  low  voice,  and  under  the  seal  of  8ecriH:y,  the 
death  of  a  great  man  in  the  country,  who  was, 
|)erhaps,  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment  this  ac- 
count was  given  of  him.  If,  upon  your  entering 
a  coffee-house,  you  sec  a  circle  of  Heads  bending 
over  the  table,  and  lying  close  to  one  another,  it 
is  ten  to  one  but  my  friend  Peter  is  among  them. 
I  have  known  Peter  "publishing  the  whimper  of  the 
day  by  eight  o'clock  m  the  morning  at  Garraway's, 
by'twclve  at  WiU's.  and  bt»fon'  two  at  the  Smyrna.  ■ 
\t'hen  Peter  h;is  thus  effectually  launched  a  secret,  j 
1  have  Ikvu  very  well  pleased  to  hear  people  j 
tfhispering  it  to  one  another  ai  second-hand,  and 
spreading  it  alx>ut  as  their  own;  for  you  must 
know,  Sir,  the  great  incentive  to  whispering  is  the 
ambition  which  every  one  has  of  being  thought  in 
Che  secret,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man  who 
has  access  to  greater  )>eople  than  one  would  imag- 
ine. After  having  given  you  thi^  account  of  Peter 
Hush,  I  pn>ceed  to  that  virtuous  lady,  the  old 
Lady  Blast,  who  is  to  communicate  to  me  the  pri- 
vate transactions  of  the  crimp- table,  with  all  the 
arcuna  of  the  fair  sex.  The  Lady  Blast,  you  must 
understand,  has  such  a  particular  malignity  in  her  ■, 
whisper,  that  it  blights  like  an  easterly  wind,  and 
withers  every  reputation  it  breathes  upon.  She  ' 
has  a  particular  knack  at  making  private  weddings, 
and  last  winter  married  al)out  five  women  of  qual- 
ity to  their  f(M)tnien.  Her  whisper  can  make  an  | 
innocent  young  woman  big  witli  child,  or  fill  a  ; 
healthful  young  fellow  with  distempers  that  are 
not  to  be  named.  She  can  turn  a  visit  into  an  in- 
trigue, and  a  distant  salute  into  an  assignation. 
She  can  beggsr  the  wealtliy,  and  degrade  the  noble. 
In  short,  sue  can  whisper  men  base  or  foolish. 
Jealous  or  ill-natured;  or,  if  cKcasion  requires, 
can  tell  you  the  slips  of  their  great  grandmothers, 
and  traduce  the  memory  of  honest  coachmen  that 
Imye  been  in  their  mves  above  these  hundred 
years.    By  these  ana  the  like  helps,  I  question 


not  but  I  shall  famish  ont  a  T«ry  handaofiie 
letter.  If  you  approve  ray  project,  I  shall  begin 
to  whisper'by  the  very  next  post,  and  queation  boI 
but  every  one  of  my  customers  vill  be  yeij  well 
pleasc^d  with  me,  when  he  considers  that  eyerr 
pier«  of  news  I  send  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear,  mna 
lets  him  into  a  secret. 

"  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  project,  I 
slicill,  in  the  next  place,  suggest  to  you  another  for 
a  monthly  pamphlet,  which  1  Bhafl  likewise  sub- 
mit to  your  spc«tatorial  wisdom.  I  need  not  tell 
you.  Sir,  that  there  are  several  authors  in  France. 
Germany,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country,*  who  publish  every  month  what  they 
call,  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned, 
in  which  they  give  us  an  abstract  of  all  such 
books  as  arc  printed  in  any  part  orKumpe.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  my  design  to  publish  every  month,  An 
Account  of  the  Works  or  the  Unleanfed.  Several 
late  productions  of  my  own  countrymen,  who, 
many  of  them,  make  a  very  eminent  i^gure  in  the 
illiterate  world,  encourage  me  in  this  undertaking. 
I  may  in  this  work  possibly  make  a  review  of 
s(>veral  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  foreign 
accounts  above-mentioned,  tliough  they  ousht  not 
to  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  works  whicn  bear 
such  a  title.  I  may  likewise  take  into  conaidcr- 
ation  such  pieces  as  appear,  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  names  of  tho^e  gentlemen  who  compli- 
ment one  another  in  public  assemblies  by  the  title 
of  '  the  learned  gentlemen.'  Oar  partjr- author! 
will  also  f^ord  me  a  great  variety  oi  snbjects,  noC 
to  mention  the  editors',  commentators,  and  others, 
wlio  are  often  men  of  no  learning,  or.  what  is  as 
bad,  of  no  knowledge.  I  shall  not  enlarge  apon 
this  hint;  but.  if  you  think  anything  can  oe  made 
of  it,  I  shall  set  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and 
application  that  so  useful  a  work  deserves.— <7. 

*•  I  am  ever, 

"Most  worthy  Sir,"  etc. 
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Pudor  maloi 


noa. 


Falm  modenty. 


I  COULD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  wss 
yesterday  given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman, 
who,  being  invited  to  an  entertainment,  though  he 
was  not  used  to  drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to 
refuse  his  glass  in  his  turn,  when  on  a  sudden  he 
grew  so  flustered,  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the 
table  into  his  own  hands,  abused  eyery  one  of  the 
company,  and  flun|2^  a  bottle  at  the  gentleman's 
heaa  who  treated  him.  This  has  given  nne  occa- 
sion to  reflect  upon  the  ill  effects  of  a  vieioas 
modesty,  and  to  remember  the  saying  of  Bnitna, 
as  it  is'quoted  by  Plutarch,  that  *'the  person  has 
had  but  an  ill  education,  who  has  not  been  tanght 
to  deny  anything."  This  false  kind  of  modesty 
has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both  sexes  into  as  many 
vices  as  the  most  al>andoncd  impudence;  and  is 
the  more  inexcusable  (b  reason,  because  it  acts  to 
gratify  others  rather  than  itself,  and  is  punished 
with  a  kind  of  n'morse.  not  only  like  other  vicioos 
habits  when  the  crime  is  over,  bnt  eyen  at  the  yeiy 
time  that  it  is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesty,  and 
nothing  is  more  contemptible  than  the  false.  The 
one  guards  virtue,  the  other  betmys  it  True 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  anything  that  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  ruies  of  right  ivason:  false  mod- 
esty is  ashamed  to  do  anything  that  is  opposite  to 


*Mr.  Mfcfaael  de  U  RocIm,  S8  vols.  Sra  In  Ba^  aadn-dir 
flbrent  Utle«,  snd  in  FT.  8  tomas,  Slow. 
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the  hnmor  of  the  eompan j.  True  modest  j  aroidi 
i»worjth'inf^  that  is  cnminal,  false  modestj  every- 
thiug  that  18  unfavhionable.  The  latter  is  only  a 
^nmd  undetermined  instinct;  the  Conner  is  that 
instinct,  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of 
prudence  and  religion. 

^  We  may  conclude  that  modesty  to  be  false  and 
Tieious  which  engages  a  man  to  do  anything  that 
is  ill  or  indiscreet,  or  which  restrains  him  from 
doing  anything  that  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How 
many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend 
sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to  spare, 
are  bound  for  persons  whom  they  have  but  little 
friendship  for,  give  recommendatory  characters  of 
men  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  bestow 
places  on  those  whom  they  do  not  esteem,  live  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  themselres  do  not  approve, 
and  all  tliis  merely  because  the^  have  not  the 
confidence  to  resist  solicitation,  importunity,  or 
example  1 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us  only  to 
such  actions  as  are  indiscreet,  but  very  often  to 
such  as  nre  highly  criminal.  When  Xenophanes 
was  called  timorous  bec^iuse  he  would  not  venture 
his  money  in  a  game  at  dice:  "  I  confess,''  said  he, 
"  that  I  am  exceeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not  do 
ao  ill  thing."  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  vicious 
modesty  complies  with  everything,  and  is  only 
Ctiarful  of  doing  what  may  look  singular  in  the 
company  where  he  is  engaged.  He  falls  in  with 
the  torrent,  and  lets  himself  eo  to  every  action  or 
diseourse,  however  unjustifiable  in  itself,  so  it  be 
in  vogue  among  the  present  party.  This,  though 
one  of  the  most  common,  is  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  dispositions  in  human  nature,  that  men 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  speaking  or  acting  in  a 
dissolute  or  irrational  manner,  but  that  one  who 
is  in  their  company  should  be  ashamed  of  gov- 
cming  himself  by  the  principles  of  reason  and 
virtue. 

Id  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider  false 
modesty  as  it  restrains  a  man  from  doing  what  is 
good  and  laudable.  My  reader's  own  thoughts 
will  suggest  to  him  many  inntances  and  examples 
under  tliis  head.  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  one 
reflection,  which  I  cannot  make  without  a  secret 
concern.  We  have  in  England  a  particular  bash- 
fulness  in  everythini^  that  regards  religion.  A 
well-bred  man  is  obliged  (p  conceal  any  serious 
sentiment  of  this  nature,  and  very  often  to  appear 
a  greater  libertine  than  he  is,  tliat  he  may  keep 
himself  in  countenance  among  the  men  of  mode. 
Onr  excess  of  modesty  makes  us  shamefaced  in 
all  the  excrciftes  of  piety  and  devotion.  This  hu- 
mor prevails  upon  us  daily;  insomuch  that,  at 
many  well-bred  tables,  the  master  of  the  house  is 
■o  very  modest  a  man,  that  he  has  not  the  confi- 
dence to  say  grace  at  his  own  table:  a  custom 
which  is  not  only  practiced  bv  all  the  nations 
about  us,  but  was  never  omitted  by  the  heathens 
themselves.  English  gentlemen  who  travel  into 
Roman  Catholic  countries  nre  not  a  little  sur- 

Erised  to  meet  with  people  of  the  best  quality 
neeling  in  their  churcheir,  and  engaged  in  their 
private  devotions,  though  it  be  not  at  the  hours  of 
public  worship.  An  officer  of  the  army,  or  a  man 
of  wit  and  pleasure,  in  those  countries,  would  be 
afraid  of  passing  not  only  for  an  irreligious,  but 
an  ill-bred  man,  should  be  be  seen  to  go  to  bed,  or 
tit  down  at  table,  without  offering  up  his  devo- 
tiona  on  such  occasions.  The  same  show  of  re- 
ligion ap|)ears  in  all  the  foreign  reformed  churches, 
and  etiters  so  much  into  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tioft,  ^at  an  Englishman  is  apt  to  term  them 
^pocritical  and  precise. 

Tliis  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment 
Im  our  nation  may  proceed  in  some  measure  from 


that  modesty  whidi  is  oitand  to  na;  bat  the  greet 
occasion  of  it  is  certainly  this.  Thoee  swarms  of 
sectariea  that  overran  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the 
great  rebellion  earned  their  hypocrisy  so  high,  that 
tliey  had  converted  our  whole  language  into  ajar- 
gon  of  enthusiasm;  insomuch  that,  upon  the  liee- 
toration,  men  thought  they  could  not  recede  toe 
far  from  the  behavior  and  praetioe  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  made  religion  a  oloak  to  so  many 
villainies.  This  led  them  into  the  other  extrenae; 
every  appearance  of  devotion  was  looked  upon  aa 
puriunical:  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
"ridiculers"  who  flounshed  in  that  reign,  and 
attacked  everything  that  was  serious,  it  has  ever 
since  been  out  of  countenance  among  us.  B^  this 
means  we  are  gradually  fallen  into  that  viciont 
modesty  which  has  in  some  measure  worn  out 
from  among  us  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in 
ordinary  life  and  conversation,  and  which  distin- 
guishes us  from  all  our  neighbors. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  oe  too  much  detetted> 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  open 
impiety.  They  are  both  equally  destructive  to  the 
person  who  is  possessed  with  them;  but,  in  regard 
to  others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as  bane* 
faced  irrelij^ion.  The  due  mean  to  be  obsM^ed 
is,  "to  be  sincerely  virtuous,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  let  the  world  see  that  we  are  so."  I  tio  not 
know  a  more  dreadful  menace  in  tlie  holy  wri- 
tings than  that  which  is  pronounced  acainst  those 
who  have  this  pervertedf  modesty,  to  be  ashamed 
before  men  in  a  particular  of  such  unspeakable 
importance.— C. 
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— ^^inioquid  dignum  lapienU  bonoque  ett 

Hon.  1  Kp.  It.  i. 

— Whate'er  befits  the  wUe  and  good.— Canco. 

RxLiaioir  ma^  be  considered  nnder  two  general 
heads.  The  nrst  comprehends  what  we  are  to 
believe,  the  other  what  we  are  to  practice.  By 
those  things  which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean 
whatever  is  revealed  to  us  in  tke  holy  writings, 
and  which  we  could  not  have  obtained  the  know- 
led^  of  by  the  li^ht  of  nature;  by  the  thinge 
which  we  are  to  practice,  I  mean  all  those  duties 
to  which  we  are  directed  by  reas<m  or  natural 
religion.  The  first  of  these  I  shall  distiuguisli  by 
the  name  of  faith,  the  second  by  that  of  morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of  man- 
kind, we  find  many  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon 
faith,  that  they  neglect  morality;  and  many  who 
build  so  much  upon  morality,  that  they  do  not 
pay  a  due  regard  to  faith.  The  perfect  man 
should  be  defective  in  neither  of  tliese  particu- 
lars, as  will  be  very  evident  to  those  who  con^ 
sider  the  benefits  which  arise  from  each  of  them, 
and  which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  this  day'a 
paper. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of  Chris- 
tian duty  into  morality  and  faith,  and  that  they 
have  both  their  peculiar  excellencies,  the  first  has 
the  pre-eminence  in  several  respects. 

First,  Because  the  greatest  part  of  morality  (as 
I  have  stated  the  notion  of  it)  is  of  a  fixed  eternal 
nature,  and  will  endure  when  faith  shall  fail,  and 
be  lost  in  conviction. 

Secondly,  Because  a  person  may  be  qualified  to 
do  greater  good  to  mankind,  and  become  more 
beneficial  to  the  world,  by  morality  without  faiths 
than  by  faith  without  morality. 

Thirdly,  Because  morality  gives  a  greater  per- 
fection to  human  nature,  by  quieting  the  ramd« 
moderating  the  passions,  and  sdvancing^  the  hap- 
piness of  every  man  in  his  private  capacity. 
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F-joreiilT  '*!!  I  Mini  :W  rr  je  of  mnrmlitj  is  niaeh  i  when  I  see  such  dreadftil  eoBseqacnoei  riiinif  from 
■uni  sterna.  -Ju^  :\Mi  «(  fu'.h.  all  the  ciTilixf>tl  ■  a  principle,  I  would  be  as  fullj  eonTiucvd  of  the 
oauuuA  K  -Oje  v.Yid  a<?vetB^  in  the  i^'ai  pt>inu  truth  ol  it,  a8  of  a  mathematieal  denionstFation, 
'  3wn^:^    M  a  oca  as  ihej  dilScr  lu  those  of    before  I  wonid  TeDture  to  act  upon  it,  or  make  it  a 

A.         '  "  !  part  of  my  reli^on. 

t.S-JiLr.  S^MUK  innd^liiy  is  uot  of  so  malig-  \     In  this  case  the  injury  done  our  neighbor  is 

ju;  s  j^'iTv  AS  ifciDoralitr:  or,  to  put  the  same  ■  plain  and  evident:  the  principle  that  puts  us  apon 
nmsoa  .1  s...^atfr  li^ht.  liccause  it  is  generally    doing  it,  of  a  dubious  and  disputable  nature,    ifo 
•voKxi.  :^'rv  maj  be  Oration  for  a  virtuous  inti-    rality  seems  highly  violated  by  the  one;    and 
^i    p4r.;icala-iy  in  the  case  of  iu vincible  iguo-  i  whether  or  no  a  seal  for  what  a  man  thinks  the 
Esjhw  .  bu;  bOM  lor  a  vicious  believer.  |  true  system  of  faith  may  justify  it,  is  very  uncer* 

S stilly.  BecauM.'  faith  seems  to  draw  its  prin-  |  tain.  I  cannot  but  think,  if  our  religion  pn)ducps 
Ci|,-al.  :i  *ni4  all  lis  t'xcvllvncy,  fnim  tlie  influence  .  charity  as  well  as  seal,  it  will  not  be  for  showing 
li  hj»  apon  morality:  us  we  shall  see  more  at !  itself  by  such  cruel  instances.  But  to  conclude 
Urx«.  if  we  con»ider  wlien'iu  consists  the  excel-  '■.  with  the  words  of  an  excellent  author,  "We  have 


juHl  enough  of  reli|rion  to  make  us  hate^bui  not 
enough  to  make  us  love,  one  another.' 


Wucy  of  faith,  or  the  belief  of  revcalL*d  religion; 
and  this,  1  think,  is, 

Fir^t,   in  explaining  and  carrying  to  greater 
heighis  several  poiutii  of  moral iiy. 

Stvoiidly.  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  mo- 
tives to  enforce  the  practice  of  morality.  No.  460.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1712. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  monj  ainia»>le  ideas  of  ^^^^  «cU..-I,o..  Ar.  IW.  v.  25. 

the  Suprvmc  Bi'ing,  more  endearing  notions  of  iT^,  ,,  ,  ,,  „ 

one  ano:her,  and  a  truer  state  of  ourselves,  both  ^»»^  ^  •  **"^  ex-Ol^ra^IU-caaimsf. 

iu   it*gard  to  the  grandeur  and  viluness  of  our       Oi'a  defects  and  follies  are  too  oAcn  unknown  to 

natures.  ■  us;  nay,  they  are  so  far  from  being  known  to  us, 

Fourthlv,  By  showing  us  the  blackness  and  dc-  that  they  pass  for  demonstrations  of  oar  worth, 
fonnity  ot'  vice,  which  in  the  Chrifttinn  svstem  is  ,  This  niakes  us  enf*y  in  the  midst  of  them,  fond  to 
so  very  gn*ai.  that  he  who  is  posM'ased  of  all  per-  show  them,  fond  to  improve  them,  and  to  be  es- 
feclion,  and  the  sovcmgn  judge  of  it,  is  n*pre-  teemed  for  them.  Then  it  is  that  a  thousand  unsc- 
•ented  by  several  of  our  divines  a^  hatint^  sin  to  countable  conceits,  cay  inventions,  and  extravagant 
the  same  de;rree  that  he  loves  the  sacred  perstm  actions,  must  aflford  us  pleasures,  and  displav  u& 
who  was  made  the  prupitiaiitm  of  it.  '  to  others  in  the  colors  wnich  we  ourselves  take  a 

Fif:hly.  In  U*ing  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  .  fancy  to  glory  in.  Indeed  tlicre  is  something  f>o 
ttiethiui  of  making  morality  effi-etual  to  salvation.  |  amuMiig  for  the  time  in  the  state  of  vanity  and  ill- 

1  have  only  touched  oil  these  several  heads.  |  grounded  satisfaction,  that  even  the  wiser  world 
which  every  one  who  is  conversant  in  discourses  \  has  chosen  an  exalted  word  to  describe  its  enchant* 
of  tins  nature  will  t^anily  eiilargt>  upon  in  his  own  |  ments.  and  called  it  "The  Paradise  of  Fools." 
thoughts,  and  draw  coirdusions  from  them  which  {  IWhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  reflection  may 
may  bi?  useful  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life,  sei'm  a  isilse  thought  to  some,  and  bear  another  turn 
One  I  am  sure  is  so  obvious,  that  ho  cannot  miss  '  than  what  I  have  given;  but  it  is  at  prctent  none 
it,  nanK'ly,  that  a  man  cannot  be  ))erfecl  in  his  !  of  my  business  to  100k  after  it,  who  am  goin^  to 
scheme  of  morality,  who  dites  not  strengthen  and  j  confess  thai  I  have  been  lately  among  them  in  a 
support  it  with  that  of  the  Christian  faith.  '  vision. 

bi^side  this,  I  iili:dl  lay  down  two  or  throe  other  '  Methought  I  was  transported  to  a  hill,  green, 
maxims,  which,  1  think,  we  may  di'duce  from  what .  flowerv.  and  of  an  easy  ascent.  Upon  the  broad 
has  been  said:  top  of  it  n>sided  squint-eyed  Error,  and  Popular 

First,  That  we  should  be  particularly  cautious  Opinion  with  many  heads;  two  that  dealt  in  sur- 
of  makiiiir  anything  an  article  of  fiiith,  which  does  eery,  and  were  famous  for  bewitching  peimle  with 
not  contru)utc  to  the  contirniaiion  or  improvcmunt  the* love  of  thems«.>lves.  To  these  rejNiired  a  niul- 
of  morality.  titude  from  every  side,  bv  two  diflTercni  paths  which 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  ))o  true  '  lead  toward  each  of  tiiem.  Some  who  had  the 
and  authentic,  which  weakens  or  subverts  the  prnc- ;  most  assuming  air  went  directly  of  theniH-lves  to 
lical  part  of  religion,  or  what  I  have  hitherto  called  Error,  without  expecting  a  conductor;  others  of  a 
monuitv.  softer  nature  went  first  to  Popular  Opinion,  from 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  mornlity  whence,  as  she  influenced  ana  enMged  them  with 
and  natural  religion  cannot  possibly  appn^hencl  '  their  own  praises,  she  delivered  them  over  to  his 
any  danger  from  embracing  Cnristianity,  as  it  is    goveniment. 

preserved  pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  doctrines  of  j      When  we  had  ascended  to  an  open  part  of  th« 
our  national  church.*  t  I  summit  where  Opinion  abode,  we  found  her  enter- 

There  is  likewise  another  maxim  which  I  think  taining  several  who  had  arrived  before  us.  Her 
ma^  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  voice  was  pleasing;  she  breathed  odors  as  she 
whichisthifi;that  we  %hould,  in  all  dubious  points,  !  spoke.  She  secMned  to  have  a  tongue  for  every 
oonsidvr  any  ill  consequences  that  may  arise  from  !  one;  every  one  thought  he  heard  of  something  that 
them,  supposing  they  should  Iw  erroneous,  before  was  valuable  in  himself,  and  expected  a  paradiss 
-  we  give  up  our  assent  to  tlu^ni.  which  she  promised  as  the  reward  of  his  merit 

For  example.  In  that  disputable  point  of  perse-  Thus  were  we  drawn  to  follow  her,  till  she  should 
cuting  men  for  conscience*  sake,  beside  the  iinbit-  ;  bring  ua  where  it  was  to  be  bestowed;  and  it  was 
tering  their  minds  with  hatred,  indignation,  and  _  observable,  that  all  the  way  we  went,  the  company 
all  the  vehemence  of  resentment,  and  insnaring  '  was  either  praising  themselves  for  their  qualiflca- 
them  to  profess  what  they  do  not  believe,  we  cut '  tions,  or  ope  another  for  those  qualifications  which 
them  off  from  the  pleasun>s  and  advantages  of .  they  took  to  lie  conspicuous  in  their  own  charac- 
society,  afflict  their  bodies,  distress  their  fortunes,  ters,  or  dispraising  others  for  wanting  theirs  or 
hurt  their  reputations,  niin  their  families,  make  I  vying  in  the  degret^  of  them. 


thair  lives  painful,  or  put  an  end  to  them.    Sure 

•IhsOeapaL 


At  last  we  approached  a  bower,  at  the  cntranct 
of  which  Error  was  seated.  The  trues  were  thick 
woven,  and  the  place  where  hm  ml  utfu^y  oob* 
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triTed  to  darken  litm  a  little.  He  was  disi^ised 
in  a  irhitifth  robe,  which  ho  had  put  on,  that  ho 
might  appear  to  us  with  a  nearer  rescmblauce  lo 
Truth',  aud  as  she  has  a  li^ht  whereby  she  niaiii- 
lests  the  beauties  of  nature  to  the  eyes  of  her 
adorers,  so  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  njagical 
wand,  that  he  migot  du  something  in  imitation  of 
it,  and  please  wiui  delusions.  This  he  lifted  sol- 
emnly, and,  muttering  to  himself,  bid  tlio  glories 
whicn  he  kept  under  enchantment  to  appear  oeforo 
us.  Immediately  we  cast  our  eyes  on  tnat  part  of 
tlie  sky  to  which  he  pointed,  and  observed  a  thin 
Uue  prospect,  which  cleared  as  mountains  in  a 
auromer  morning  when  the  mist  goes  off,  and  the 
palace  of  Vanity  appeared  to  sight 

The  foundation  seemed  hardly  a  foundation,  but 
a  set  of  curling  clouds,  which  it  stood  upon  by 
magical  contrivance.  The  way  by  which  we  as- 
cended was  paint4;d  like  a  rainbow ;  and  as  we 
went,  the  brei^ze  that  played  about  us,  bewitched 
the  senses.  The  walks  Wfre  gilded  all  for  show; 
the  lowest  set  of  pillars  were  of  the  slight  fine 
Corinthian  order,  and  the  top  of  the  building  being 
rounded,  bore  so  far  the  resemblance  of  a  bubble. 

At  the  gate  the  travelers  neitlier  met  with  a  por- 
ter, nor  waited  till  one  should  appear;  every  one 
thought  his  nierita  a  sufiicient  passport,  and  pressed 
forward,  in  the  hall  we  met  witii  several  phan- 
toms, that  roved  amone  us,  and  ranged  the  com- 
pany according  to  their  sentiments.  There  was 
decreasing  Honor,  that  had  nothing  to  show,  but 
an  old  coat,  of  his  ancestor's  achievements.  There 
was  Ostentation,  tliat  made  himself  his  own  con- 
■tant  subject,  and  Gallantry  strutting  upon  his 
tiptoes.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  stood  a 
throne,  wliose  canopy  gliitered  with  all  the  riches 
that  gayety  could  c-ontrive  to  lavish  on  it ;  and 
between  tlie  gilded  arms  sat  Vanity,  decked  in  tlie 
peacock's  feathers,  and  acknowledged  for  another 
Venus  by  her  votarioa.  The  boy  who  stornl  beside 
her  for  a  Cupid,  and  who  made  the  world  to  bow 
before  her,  was  called  Self- Conceit.  His  eyes  had 
every  now  and  then  a  cast  inward,  to  the  neglect  of 
■11  objects  about  him;  and  the  arms  which  he  made 
use  of  for  conquest,  wore  borrowed  from  those 
against  whom  he  liad  a  design.  The  arrow  which 
he  shot  at  the  soldier,  was  tled^ed  from  liis  own 
plume  of  feathers;  the  dart  lie  directed  against  the 
roan  of  wit,  was  winged  from  the  quills  he  wrote 
with;  and  that  which  he  sent  against  those  who 
preaumed  upon  their  riches,  was  iieaded  with  gold 
out  of  their  treasuries.  He  made  nets  for  states- 
men from  their  own  contrivances;  he  took  fire 
from  .the  eyes  of  ladies,  with  which  he  melted 
their  hearts;  and  lightning  from  the  tongues  of  the 
eloquent,  to  inflame  them  with  their  own  glories. 
At  the  foot  of  tlie  throne  sac  three  false  Graces: 
Flattery  with  a  shell  of  paint,  Affectation  with  a 
mirror  to  practice  at,  ana  Fashion  ever  changing 
the  posture  of  her  clothes.  These  afiplied  them- 
•elves  to  secure  the  conquests  which  Self-Conceit 
had  ^ten,  and  had  each  of  them  their  particular 
polities.  Flattery  gave  new  colors  and  complex- 
ions to  all  things;  Affectation  new  airs  and  appear- 
ancea,  which,  as  she  said,  were  not  vulgar;  and 
Fashion  both  concealed  some  home  defects,  and 
added  some  foreign  external  beauties. 

Aa  I  was  reflecting  upon  what  1  saw.  I  heard  a 
Toice  in  the  crowd  bemoaning  the  condition  of 
mankind,  which  is  thus  managcnl  by  the  breath  of 
Opinion,  deluded  by  Error,  fired  by  Self-Conceit, 
and  j^iven  up  to  be  trained  in  all  the  courses  of 
Vanity,  till  Scorn  or  Poverty  come  upon  us.  These 
expressions  were  no  sooner  handed  about,  but  I 
iaamediately  saw  a  general  disorder,  till  at  last 
there  was  a  parting  in  one  place,  and  a  grave  old 
man,  decent  and  resolute,  waa  led  forward  to  be 


punished  for  the  worda  he  had  ntfcered«  Ha  ap- 
peared inclined  to  have  spoken  inhia  own  defenn, 
but  I  could  not  observe  that  any  one  waa  willing 
to  hear  him.  Vanity  cast  a  scornful  smile  at  him; 
Self-Conceit  waa  angry;  Flattery,  who  knew  him 
for  Plain-Dealing,  put  on  a  visard,  and  turned 
away;  Affectation  tossed  her  fan,  made  moutha, 
and  called  him  Envy  or  Slander;  and  Faahion 
would  have  it,  that  at  least  he  must  be  lU-Mannem, 
Thus  slighted  and  despised  by  all,  he  waa  driyen 
out  for  abusing  people  of  merit  and  figure;  and  I 
heard  it  firmly  resolved,  that  he  i^oula  be  uaed  no 
better  wherever  they  met  with  him  hereafter. 

I  had  already  seen  the  meaning  of  most  part  of 
that  warning  which  he  had  given,  and  waa  consid- 
ering how  the  latter  words  smtuld  be  fulfilled,  when 
a  roiehty  noise  was  heard  without,  and  the  door 
was  blackened  by  a  numerous  train  of  harpiea 
crowding  in  upon  us.  Folly  and  Broken-Gradift 
were  seen  in  the  house  before  they  entered.  Tron* 
ble.  Shame,  Infamy,  Scorn,  and  Poverty,  brought 
up  the  rear.  Vanity,  with  her  Cupid  and  Gracea, 
disappeared;  her  subiecta  ran  into  holes  and  eor- 
ners;  but  many  of  tnem  were  found  and  carried 
off  (as  I  was  told  by  one  who  stood  near  me)  either 
to  prisons  or  cellars,  solitude  or  little  company,  the 
mean  arts  or  the  viler  crafts  of  life.  "  But  these," 
added  he  with  a  disdainful  air,  "are  such  who 
would  fondly  live  here,  when  their  merits  neither 
matched  the  luster  of  the  place,  nor  tlieir  richea 
itri  expenses.  We  have  seen  such  scenes  as  these 
before  now;  the  glory  you  saw  will  all  return  when 
the  hurry  is  over."  I  thanked  him  for  his  infor- 
mation; and,  believing  him  so  incorrigible  as  that 
he  would  stay  till  it  was  his  turn  to  oe  taken,  I 
made  off  to  tne  door,  and  overtook  some  few,  who, 
though  they  would  not  barken  to  Plain-Dealing, 
were  now  terrified  to  good  purpose  by  the  ezampTe 
of  others.  But  when  they  had  touched  the  thresh- 
old, it  was  a  strange  shock  to  them  to  find  tliat  the 
delusion  of  Error  was  gone,  and  they  plainly  dia- 
cemed  the  building  to  nan^  a  little  ud  in  tne  air 
without  any  real  foundation.  At  nrst  we  saw 
nothing  but  a  desperate  leap  romainqd  for  us,  and 
I  a  thousand  times  blamed  my  unmeaning  curiosity 
that  had  brought  me  into  so  much  danger.  Butaa 
they  began  to  sink  lower  in  their  own  minds, 
methought  the  place  sunk  along  with  us,  till  they 
were  arrived  at  the  due  point  of  esteem  which  they 
ought  to  have  for  themselves:  then  the  part  of  the 
building  in  which  they  stood  touched  the  earth, 
and  we  departing  out,  it  retired  from  our  ejrea. 
Now,  whether  tliey  who  stayed  in  the  palace  wens 
sensible  of  this  descent,  I  cannot  tell;  it  waa  then 
my  opinion  that  they  were  not.  However  it  be,  my 
dream  broke  up  at  it,  and  has  given  me  occasion 
all  my  life  to  reflect  upon  the  uUal  consequenoea 
of  following  the  suggestions  of  Vanity. 


"  Ma.  SpKCTAToa, 

"I  write  to  you  to  desire,  that  you  would  again 
touch  upon  a  certain  enormity,  wuich  is  chiefly  in 
use  among  Uie  politer  and  better-bred  part  of  man- 
kind; I  mean  theceremonies,  bows, courtesies,  whla* 
perings,  smiles,  winks,  nods,  with  other  familiar 
arta  of  sidutation,  which  take  up  in  our  churchea 
■o  much  time  that  might  be  better  employed,  and 
which  seem  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
and  true  intent  of  our  entering  into  those  roligiooa 
assemblies.  The  resemblance  which  this  bean  to 
our  indeed  proper  behavior  in  Uieaters,  may  be 
some  instance  of  its  incongruity  in  the  above-men* 
tioned  places.  In  Roman  Catnolic  churches  and 
chapels  abroad,  I  myself  have  observed,  more  than 
once,  persons  of  the  first  quality,  of  the  neareal 
relation,  and  intimatest  acquaintance,  pasaing  hj 
one  another  unknowing,  aa  it  were,  ana  unknown* 
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and  witli  8o  litUe  notiee  of  each  other,  that  it  looked 
like  having  iheir  miiida  more  iiuilablj  and  more 
■olcmnly  engaged;  at  least  it  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  ought  to  have  been  so.  I  have  been 
told  the  fuiiue  even  of  the  Mahometans,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  propriety  of  their  demeanor  in  the 
conventions  of  their  erroneous  worship;  and  I 
eannot  but  think  either  of  them  sufficient  laudable 
patterns  for  our  imitation  in  this  particular.  ^ 

'*  I  cannot  help  upon  this  occasion,  remarking  on 
the  excellent  memories  of  those  devotionists,  who 
upon  returning  from  church  shall  give  a  particular 
account  how  two  or  three  hundred  people  were 
dreesed;  a  thing,  by  reason  of  its  variety,  so  diffi- 
eult  to  be  digested  and  fixed  in  the  head,  that  it  is 
a  miracle  to  nie  how  two  poor  hours  of  divine 
■errice  can  be  time  sufficient  for  so  elaborate  an 
andertaking,  tlic  duty  of  the  place  too  being  ioiutly, 
and  no  doubt  oft  pathetic^y,  perform^  along 
with  it.  Where  it  is  said  in  sacred  writ,  that '  the 
woman  oufj^ht  to  have  a  covering  on  her  head  be- 
cause of  the  angels,'  tliat  Inst  word  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  metaphorically  used,  and  to  signify 
joaug  men.  Allowing  this  interpretation  to  he 
right,  the  text  may  not  appear  to  be  wholly  foreign 
to  our  present  purpose. 

"  WhcMi  you  are  in  a  disposition  proper  for  writ- 
ing on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly  recommend  this 
to  you:  and  am,  "Sir 

T,  "  Your  very  humble  servant." 


Ko.  461.]    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19, 1719. 

Bad  mm  tgo  credulut  illiii. — Vma.  Kcl.  Iz.  34. 
But  1  dincern  thdr  flatt'ry  fh>m  ihrlr  praise.— DsTsnr. 

Foa  want  of  time  to  substitute  something  else 
in  the  n)om  of  them,  I  am  at  present  obliged  to 

1>ublish  compliments  above  my  desert  in  the  fol- 
owing  letters.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  have 
S'ven  occasion  to  ingenious  men  to  employ  their 
oughts  upon  sacred  subjects,  from  the  approba- 
tion of  sued  pieces  of  poetry  as  they  have  seen  in 
my  Saturday  K  papers.  I  shall  never  publish  verse 
on  that  day  but  what  is  written  by  the  same  hand:* 
yet  shall  I  not  acconipauy  these  writings  with 
eulogiunis,  but  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

"  Foa  THE  SPKCTATOa. 

"Ha.  SfKCTAToa, 

••You  vory  much  promote  the  interests  of  virtue, 
while  you  reform  the  taste  of  a  profane  age;  and 
persuade  us  to  be  entertained  with  divine  poems, 
while  we  are  distinguished  by  so  many  thousand 
humors,  and  split  into  so  many  different  sects  and 
parties;  yet  persons  of  every  party,  sect,  and  hu- 
mor, are'fontl  of  conforming  tneir  taste  to  yours. 
You  can  transfuse  your  own  relish  of  a  poem  into 
all  your  readers  according  to  their  capacity  to 
receive;  and  when  you  recommend  the  pious  pas- 
aion  that  reigns  in  the  verse,  we  seem  to  feel  the 
devotion,  and  grow  proud  and  pleased  inwardlv, 
that  we  have  souls  capable  of  relishing  what  the 
Spectator  approves. 

*'  Upon  n*adin^  the  hymns  that  you  have  pub- 
liah^  in  some  late  papers.  I  had'  a  mind  to  try 
yesterday  whether  I  could  write  one.  The  cxivth 
paalm  appears  to  me  an  admirable  ode,  and  I  began 
lo  turn  it  into  our  language.  As  I  was  describing 
the  journey  of  Israel  mim  Egypt,  and  added 
the  Divine  l^sence  among  them,  I  perceived  a 
beauty  in  this  psalm,  which  was  entirely  new  to 
me,  and  which  I  was  going  to  lose;  and  that  is, 
that  the  poet  utterly  conceids  the  presence  of  Qod 


in  the  beginning  of  it,  and  rather  lets  a  uumMhe 
pronoun  go  without  a  substantive,  than  ne  will  so 
much  as  mention  anything  of  divinity  there.  '  Ju- 
dah  was  his  sanctuary,  and  Israel  his  dominion  or 
kingdom.'  The  reason  now  seems  evident,  and 
this  conduct  necessary;  for,  if  God  had  appeared 
before,  there  could  be  no  wonder  why  the  moan- 
tains  should  leap  and  the  sea  retire;  therefore,  that 
this  convulsion  of  nature  may  be  brought  in  with 
due  surprise,  his  name  is  not  mentioned  till  after- 
ward: and  then  with  a  very  agreeable  torn  of 
thought,  God  is  introduced  at  once  in  all  his  maj- 
esty. This  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  imitate  m 
a  translation  without  paraphrase,  and  to  preaenRB 
what  I  could  of  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  author. 

"If  the  following  essay  be  not  too  incorrifrible* 
bestow  upon  it  a  tew  brightenings  from  your  g»> 
nius,  that  I  may  learn  how  to  write  better,  or  to 
write  no  more. 

*'  Your  daily  admirer,  and  humble  Servant,"  eUi 

PSALM  cxiy. 
I. 

Wben  T«rae1,  freed  from  Fhanoh's  hsnd, 
Left  the  prood  tyrant  and  hb  land, 
The  tribe*  with  cheerful  homage  own 
Ihehr  King,  sad  Jodah  was  his  throne. 

IL 

Aeroas  the  deep  their  Journey  lay, 
Ihe  deep  dividiM  to  make  them  way. 
The  Btreama  of  Jordan  mw,  and  fled 
With  baekward  currant  to  their  bead. 

in. 

The  monntalna  ihook  Uke  frUhtod  ihaeiL 
Uke  lamba  the  little  hilloektleap; 
Not  Sinai  on  her  baee  could  etaao, 
Conadooa  ot  aoT'reign  power  at  band. 

IT. 

What  power  could  make  the  deep  dMda! 
Make  Jordan  backward  roll  hie  tide  T 
Why  did  ye  leap,  ye  littto  hlUar 
And  whence  the  fright  thti  Binai  fteUt 

y. 

Let  erery  monntain,  er'ry  flood, 
Retire,  waA  know  th'  approarhlng  God, 
The  King  of  Inracl  I    Bee  him  hera : 
Tremble,  thou  earth,  adora  and  Ibar. 

VL 

lie  thundere — and  all  nature  moame; 
The  rocks  to  standing  pools  he  turns; 
Klints  spring  withfbantains  at  hbi  wmdf 
And  fires  and  seas  oonfeaa  their  Loid.* 

"Me.  Sfxctatoe, 

"There  arc  those  who  take  the  adyantage  of 
your  putting  a  halfpenny  yaluo  upon  yourself 
above  the  rest  of  our  daily  writers,  to  defame  yon 
in  public  conversation,  and  strive  to  mak^  joa 
unpopular  upon  the  account  of  this  said  halfpenny; 
But,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  insist  upon  thatamul 
acknowledgment  for  the  superior  merit  of  yoors, 
as  being  a  work  of  invention.  Giyc  me  leaye* 
therefore,  to  do  you  justice,  and  say  in  jour  behalf, 
what  yon  cannot  yourself,  which  ia,  that  your 
writings  have  made  learning  a  more  necessary  part 
of  good -breeding  than  it  was  before  you  appeared; 
that  modesty  is  become  fashionable,  and  unpa- 
dence  stands  in  need  of  some  wit,  since  yon  have 

1>ut  them  both  in  their  proper  lights.  Proftm«nea8a 
cwdness,  and  debauchery,  are, not  now  qnalilicih 
tions;  and  a  man  may  bo  a  very  fine  centleman, 
though  he  is  neither  a' keeper  nor  an  iiiSdel. 

"I  would  have  you  tell  the  town  the  stoTj  of  the 
Sibyls,  if  they  deny  giving  yon  two-pence.  Let 
them  know,  tnat  those  sacred  papers  were  yalned 
at  the  same  rate  after  two-thirda  of  them  wan 
destroyed,  as  when  there  was  the  whole  aet    Then 

•Bj  l>r.  IiMe  Watth 
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10  many  of  as  who  will  give  you  your  own  ablT  condcKcend  to  soothe  oar  haroor  or  temper, 

i,  that  you  may  acquaint  vour  noQ-coiiformiat  finds  always  au  open  aveni|p  to  our  soul;   P8p»> 

ers,  that  they  shall  not  have  it,  except  they  cially  if  the  flatterer  happeu4o  bo  our  superior. 
9  iu  within  such  a  day,  uuder  three-pence.    1        *'  One  might  give  many  instances  of  this  in  a 


B  to  many  of  as  who  will  give  you  your  own  ablT  condescend  to  soothe  oar  hnroor  or  temper, 
price,  tl 
readers, 
eome 

do  not  know  but  you  might  bring  in  the 'Date  late  English' motTorch  under  tlic  title  of '  The  Gaye- 

Obolum  Beiisario'  with  a  good  grace.     The  wit*  ties  of  King  Charles  II.'     This  prince  was  by 

Ungs  come  in  clusters  to  two  or  three  coffee-houses  nature  extremely  familiar,  of  very  easy  access,  and 

which  have  left  you  off ;  and  1  hope  you  will  make  much  delighted  to  see  and  be  seen;  and  his  happy 

as,  who  fine  to  your  wit,  merry  with*  tlicir  charac-  temper,  which  in  the  highest  degree  gratified  his 

ters  who  stand  out  against  it.  people's  vanity,  did  him  more  service  with  his 

"I  am  your  most  humble  Servant."  loving  subjects  than  all  his  other  virtues,  though 

"P.S. 
if  black  i 
pomatum 

your  constant  customers;   so  that  your  ad  vertise- 

menUwillaa  much  adorn  the  outward  man,  as  power,  may  have  anything^  of  his  people, be  it  never 

your  paper  does  the  inward."  ^  "»""*  ^'  '"eir  prejudice.     But  this  good  king 

T,  made  generally  a  very  innocent  use,  as  to  the  pul> 

lie,  of  this  ensnaring  temper;  for,  it  is  Ti'ell  known, 

he  pursued   pleasure  more  than   ambition.     He 

No.  462.]    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  20, 1712.  seemed  to  glory  in  being  the  first  man  at  cock- 

KU  ego  pr-tulerim  jucundo  >anus  amico.  matches  horse- races,  balls,  and  pla^s;  he;  appeared 

Uoi.  1  Smt.  T.  44.  highly  delighted  on  thuse  occasions,  and  never 

Nothing  to  grateful  u  a  pleannt  Mond.  failed  to  warm  and  gladden  the  heart  of  every 

People  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great  forxje  spectator.     He  more  than  once  dined  wiUi  hit 

which  pleasantry  in  company  has  upon  all  those  good  citizens  of  Ixjndon  on  Uieir  lord-mayor's  day. 

with  whom  a  man  of  that  talent  converses.    His  *"d  ^^^  «?  the  year  that  Sir  Robert  Viner  wa« 

faults  are  generally  overlooked  by  all  his  acquaint-  mayor.    Sir  Robert  was  a  very  loyal  man,  and  if 

aoce;  and  a  certain  carelessness,  that  consUnlly  J^"  V"^  ^i^o^  ™  expression,  very  fond  of  hit 

attends  all  his  aetions,  carries  him  on  with  greater  sovereign;  but  what  with  the  joy  he  felt  at  heart 

iuccess,  than  diligence  and   assiduity  do  others  tor  the  honor  done  him  by  his  prince,  and  through 

who  have  no  share  of  this  endowment.    Dacinthus  the  warmth  he  was  m  wiUi  continual  toasting 

breaks  his  word  upon  all  occasions  both  trivial  and  }^^^t  ^j     .  T^^**  family,  his  lordship  ^w  a 

important;  and,  when  ho  is  sufficiently  railed  at  l«ttle  fond  of  his  majesty,  and  entered  into  a 

for  that  abominable  quality,  they  who  talk  of  him  familiarity  not  altogether  so  graceful  m  so  public 

end  with,  "  After  all,  he  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow."  »  Pl*««-    The  kingr  understood  yeiywell  how  to 

Dacinthus  is  an  ill-natured  husband,  and  yet  the  extricate  himself  in  all  kinds  of  difficulues,  and* 

very  women  end  their  freedom  of  discourse  upon  ^",'^  *  ""»^  to  the  company  to  avoid  ceremony, 

thift  ««biect-  "  But  after  all,  he  is  very  pleasant  *^*®  ^^  ^^°^  ^^^  toward  his  coach,  which  stood 
Dacinthus  is  neither  in  point  of  honor, 
l-breeding,  nor  good-nature,  unexcep- 

.«.».».^, yet  all  is  answered.  "For  hois  a  very  .      ,.     ,      .      ,-    .       ,      .    ,         -    ., 

pleasant  fellow."    When  this  quality  is  conspicu-  »°«  ^»™  /*«t  ^7  ^*»«  *>n»i'  «"*-***  ?"J.  ^'t*»  »  je^®- 

iHia  in  a  man  who  has,  to  accompany  it,  manly  and  "«»'  «*f^  *?^..*^^?^'  *.^*''  ^^^  ***?",  *^^  f",*^  ^^^ 

Tirtuous  sentiments,  therecannot  certainly  bc' any-  t  other  bottle.       1  he  airy  monarch  looked  kindly 

thing  which  can  give  so  pleasing  a  gratification  as  *'  '"™,  "Y®''  ?»»  «houlder,  and  with  a  smile  and 

the  gayety  of  such  a  per«on;  but  when  it  is  alone,  firraccful  air  (for  1  saw  Iniii  at  the  time,  and  do 

■nd  serves  only  to  gild  a  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  n^^)  repeated  this  line  of  the  old  song: 

there  is  no  man  so  much  to  be  avoided  as  your  Hethat^druuktaMgrwt waking; 

pleasant  fellow.    A  very  pleasant  fellow  shall  turn  and  immediately  returned  back,  and  complied  with 

your  good  name  to  a  jest,  make  your  character  his  landlord. 

contt'mptible,  liebauch  vour  wife  or  daughter,  and  *'I  give  you  this  story,  Mr.  Spectator,  because, 

yet  be  receive!  with  the  rest  of  the  world  with  as  I  said.  1  saw  the  pas-sage;  and  I  assure  you  it 

welcome  wherever  he  appears.    It  is  very  ordinary  is  very  true,  and  yet  no  common  one;  and  when  I 

with  tliose  of  this  character  to  be  attentive  only  lo  tell  you  the  seqiiel,  you  will  say  I  have  a  bcitter 

their  own  sat isi  actions,  and  have  very  little  bowels  reason  for  it.    This  very  mayor  afterward  erected 

for  the  concerns  or  sorrows  of  other  men;  nay.thoy  a  statue  of  his  merry  monarch  in  Stocks- market,* 

we  capable  of  purchasing  their  own  pleasures  at  and  did  the  crown  many  and  great  services;  audit 

the  expense  of  ipving  pain  to  others.     But  they  was  owiiiff  to  this  humor  of  the  king,  that  hit 

who  do  not  consider  this  sort  of  men  thus  care-  family  had  so  j^reat  a  fortune  shut  up  in  the  ez* 

fully,  are  irresistiblv  exposed  to  their  insinuations,  cheouer  of  their  pleasant  s&vereign.     The  many 

The  author  of  th>*  following  letter  carries  tlie  mat-  goou-natured  condescensions  of  this  prince  are 

ter  so  high,  as  io  intimate  that  the  lilx^rties  of  vulgarly  known;  and  it  is  exc(*llently  said  of  him 

England  have  lieen  at  the  mercy  of  a  prince  merely  by  a  great  handf  which  wrote  his  character,  that 

at  he  was  of  this  pleasant  character :  he  was  not  a  king  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together  m 

"  He.  Spectatob,  

"  There  is  no  one  passion  which  all  mankind  so  ^V,  T^.^T*^  i^"*«?'«i^'J!l.  v'i«*°  ^J^^Jf^ 

.,,        ...'^.i                         .,                 .  erected  at  Uio  ■»!«  rhanra  of  Sir  Robert  \  taier,  was  originally 

naturally  give  into  as  pride,  nor  any  oiher  passion  ^^nOe  for  John  SoUeekt,  Khig  of  I»oland:  but  by  rae  Md- 

which  appears  in  such  dilTerent  diKguises.     It  is  dent  It  bml  been  left  on  the  workoian'*  hands.    Tnaavetiine 

to  be  found  in  all  habits  and  all  complexions.     Is  •'^  exp«ii*.  the  Polander  wan  fwiTerted  Into  a  Briton,  and 

it  not..  qne,.io.j  whether  it,  a«e.... ore  harm  or  5;J1L' °.SSXSu'*{lX4»,Si"iJ*?S^^ 

good  in  the  world;   and  if  there  be  not  such  a  Yurk's  head  waa  overlooked,  and  left  an  undeniable  proof  of 

taing  as  what  we  may  call  a  virtuous  and  laudable  thia  Htory.    See  Stowe'f  Bunrey,  eie.,  ed.  1765,  p.  617,  voL  1; 

^i^Y  and  Ralph*s  Bevlew,  etc,  ed.  1736,  p.  9. 

•  M  T*  :<.  *!,:-  M.<.>:»»  „i^««  «k^«  «»:<.».«rwi:.»^    »k«*  t  Sheffleld.  Ihike  of  Buckingham,  who  nid,  that  "on  ape^ 

"It  18  this  passion  alone,  when  misapplied,  that  miHtatfcm,  Oiarlea  U eouW  not a«t  the  rart  of  a khif  tf  a 
Uyt  OS  80  open  to  flatterers;  and  he  who  can  agree- 
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hw  wliole  reign.  He  wonid  receive  riiiits  from 
fuols  and  half  madincn;  and  at  tiroes  1  have  met 
with  people  who  have  boxed,  fought  at  back- 
tword,  and  taken  poison  before  King  Charles  II. 
Id  a  word,  he  wan  ao  ploaaant  a  man,  that  no  one 
could  be  sorrowful  under  his  government.  This 
made  him  capable  of  baffling,  with  the  greatest 
ease  imaginable,  all  suggestions  of  jealousy;  and 
the  pooplti  cuuld  not  entertain  notions  of  anything 
terrible  in  him,  whom  they  saw  every  way  agree- 
able. This  scrap  of  the  familiar  part  of  that 
prince's  history  I  thought  fit  to  send  you,  in  com- 
pliance to  the  request  you  lately  made  to  your 
correspondents.  "I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant." 


No.  463.]    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21, 1713. 

OmniA  qua  mdhu  ToWuntur  rota  diumo, 

l*ertorc  lopilu  xwldlt  amlna  iiuiM. 
Tenator  (Irfeim  toro  cum  memlirm  reponit. 

Menu  Umon  md  iiylvan  tt  rua  luptrm  radit: 
Judicibtui  liteii,  aurigiii  mmnim  currua, 

Yanaquo  nortumUi  mota  cavotur  equU. 
lf«  quoque  MaMmm  Ptudium  sub  uocte  ailuntl 

ArtlbuB  aMueUa  aoUkltare  •olei.— Claud. 

In  sleep,  wlien  fancy  is  let  loose  to  play, 

Our  dreams  repeat  Uie  wlnhcs  of  the  day. 

Thou|ch  farther  toll  his  tired  limlw  refkise. 

The  dreaming  hunter  still  the  chase  pursuei. 

The  jad|^  abed  dispenM>s  utill  the  laws. 

And  Nierpe  a^ain  o'er  the  unfini«h*d  rsuse. 

The  doxinj;  rarer  hean  his  ctiarlot  mil, 

Bniw-ks  the  rain  whip,  and  shuns  the  &nctod  foaL 

Mo.  too  tho  Musmt,  in  tho  silent  niiclit, 

\l'ith  wonted  vhimet  uf  jingling  rorhe  delight. 

I  WAS  lately  entertaining  myself  with  comparing 
fiomer't*  balance,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented 
as  weighing  tho  fat^^s  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  with 
a  passage  of  Virgil,  wherein  that  deity  is  intro- 
duced as  weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  iEneas. 
I  then  cortsidered  how  the  same  way  of  thinking 
prevailed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  tho  world,  as  in 
tho»4e  noblo  passages  of  Scripture,  wherein  we  are 
told.  that,  the  great  king  of  Babylon,  the  day  be- 
fore his  d(>aih.  h.id  Ikh>u  "  weighed  in  the  Imlanco, 
and  found  wanting."  In  othor  places  of  the  holy 
writings,  the  Almighty  ik  dcscribiHi  as  wci^rhing 
the  mountains  in  Kcalcn,  making  the  weight  for  the 
winds,  kn(»Aving  the  bulancings  of  the  clouds;  and 
in  others  as  wui^^hing  the  actions  of  men.  and 
laying  their  calamitios  tog(*thtT  in  a  balance. 
Hilton,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  fornner  paper, 
had  Bu  eye  to  several  ctf  those  foregoing  instances 
in  that  beautiful  description,  wherein  he  repre- 
sents the  archangel  and  the  evil  spirit  as  ad- 
dressing themselves  for  the  comt>at,  but  parted 
by  tlie  balance  which  apptsired  in  tlic  heavens, 
Slid  weighed  the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

Tho  Eternal,  to  prevent  snrh  horrid  tny. 
liunfr  f'trtli  in  heaven  hi^  iroldcn  iiailiti,  yet  aoen 
Betwixt  A»Ln!a  aiul  Uie  i4r(ir{iiiin  xij^n; 
Wherein  nil  thinj^  creatMi  flri^t  he  wei}(h'd. 
The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  tialauc'd  air. 
In  counterpoiiie,  now  ponders  all  erunts, 
Dattles  antl  realnui:  in  Uiese  tie  ptiC  two  weights, 
Tlie  snqii<*l  i*ach  of  |>artin{(  and  of  fljcht. 
The  latter  quirk  up  flew,  and  kirk'd  the  beam; 
Which  (rabriel  spring,  thus  bt>K]ioke  the  fiend: 

**  Satan,  I  linow  tiiy  strength,  and  thou  know'st  mine; 
Neither  our  own,  but  giv'n.     What  ffilly  then 
To  boaKt  wliat  arm«  can  do,  sim'e  thine  no  more 
Than  luttvtMi  jxtrmits:  nur  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trauipio  thee  as  mire!    For  pnMif  look  up, 
And  reail  thy  lot  in  yon  celcfitinl  si:^. 
Wlusn;  tli.iu  art  wf  igherl.  and  shown  how  light,  how  weak, 
If  thou  reyi!<t."    The  fiend  kmknd  up,  and  knew 
IIU  mouiitvd  scale  aloft;  nor  more;  but  fled 
Murm'rin;;,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  uf  ni^^t. 

These  several  amusing  thoughts,  having  taken 
p06si$ssiou  of  my  mind  some  time  before  1  went  to 


sleep,  and  mingling  tliMiiaelTM  with  my  OTAiMT? 
ideas,  raised  in  my  imaginmtion  a  rerj  odd  kiad 
of  vision.  1  was,  meuiought,  replaced  m  wj 
study,  and  sealed  in  my  elbow-chair,  when  1  had 
indulged  the  foregoing  specalations  with  my  laM 
burning  by  me  as  usual.  While  I  wan  ham  mem- 
tating  on  several  iubjects  of  moral  it/,  and  fnmid 
ering  the  nature  of  many  virtues  and  Tint,  at 
materials  for  those  diBConraes  with  which  I  daily 
entertain  the  public,  I  taw,  methoaght,  a  pairoi 
golden  Bcalet  hanging  by  a  chain  of  the  same 
metal,  over  the  table  that  stood  before  me;  whfo, 
on  a  sudden,  there  were  ffreafc  heaps  of  weigto 
thrown  down  on  each  tide  of  them.  I  fooad, 
upon  examining  theae  wei^hta,  they  showed  Iht 
value  of  everything  that  is  m  esteem  among  mca 
I  made  an  essay  of  them,  by  putting  the  weighl 
of  wisdom  in  one  scale,  and  that  of  richet  it 
another:  upon  which  the  latter,  to  show  its  oob* 
parative  lightness,  immediately  flew  up  and  Uckid 
the  beam. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  inform  my  reader, 
that  these  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gnr- 
ity  till  they  were  laid  iu  the  golden  balanee,  laio- 
much  that  I  could  not  gtiess  which  was  liriit  or 
heavy  while  I  held  them  in  mj  hand.  Ait  I 
found  by  several  instances:  for  upon  my  layiag  t 
weight  in  one  of  the  scales,  which  was  interibed 
with  the  word  *' Eternity,"  though  1  threw  in  thM 
of  Time,  Prosperitjr,  Affliction,  Wealth,  PofOtr, 
Interest,  Success,  with  many  other  weights  whn 
in  my  hand  seemed  very  ponderous,  they  wtra  tot 
able  to  stir  the  opposite  balance;  nor  could  thrr 
have  prevailed,  though  assisted  with  the  wtiglSl 
of  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  and  the  Earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  scales,  I  laid  scvenl  titki 
and  honors,  with  Pompa,  Triumpht,  and  but 
weight!  of  the  like  nature,  in  one  of  them;  aad 
seeing  a  little  glittering  weight  lie  by  me.  I  thic 
it  accidentally  into  the  other  scale,  when,  to  mj 
great  surprise,  it  proved  so  exact  a  counteipoi«i 
that  it  kept  the  balance  in  an  equilibrium.  This 
little  glittering  weight  was  inscribed  upos  ths 
c<1g(i8  of  it  with  the  word  ** Vanity."  I  £muhI 
there  were  several  other  weights "  which  wtitf 
equally  heavy,  and  exact  couiiterpuise  to  oM 
another:  a  few  of  them  I  tric>d,  as  Avarice  and 
Pdvorty,  Riches  and  Content,  with  sitme  dthei^ 

There  were  likewise  seversd  weights  that  ven 
of  the  same  figure,  and  seemed  to  correspond  villi 
each  other,  but  were  entirely  different  when  throvi 
into  the  scales;  as  Keligion  and  Hypocrisy,  Pr 
j  dantry  and  Lcaming,  Wit  and  Vivacitv,  §apf^ 
istition  and  Devotion,  Gravity  and  Wisdom,  viik 
many  others. 

I  ol>Kcrvcd  one  particular  weight  lettered  oa 
both  sides:  and,  upon  applying  myself  to  tht 
reading  of  it,  1  found  on  one  aide  written,  "It 
the  dialect  of  men,"  and  underneath  it,  "  Calaau* 
ties;"  on  thu  other  side  was  written,  "  In  the  laa- 

fuage  of  the  gods,"  and  undenienth,  **  BleMsingf." 
found  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  weight  to  be 
much  greater  than  I  imagined,  for  it  overpovered 
Health,  Wealth,  Good -fortune,  and  many  other 
weights,  which  were  much  more  ponderous  ia  isy 
hand  than  the  other. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  Scotch,  (hat  an 
ounce  of  mother-wit  it  worth  a  pound  of  fl^r^* 
I  was  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  savin?,  whet  I 
saw  the  difference  l)etween  the  weigJit  of  Natural 
Parts  and  that  of  Learning.  The  nhservatioai 
which  I  made  upon  these  two  weights  opened  to 
me  a  new  field  of  discoveries:  for,  notwithttasd* 
ing  the  weight  of  the  Natural  Parts  wat  nock 
heavier  than  that  of  Leaniing,  I  observed  that  it 
I  weighed  a  hundred  times  heavier  than  it  did  bt 
Ifoie,  when  I  put  Learning  into  the 
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witli  it  I  made  the  same  obserration  upon  Faith 
and  Morality;  for,  notwithstauding  the  latter  out- 
weighed the  former  separately,  it  received  a  thou* 
aana  times  more  additional  weight  .from  its  con- 
luDCtion  with  the  former,  than  what  it  had  by 
Itself.  This  odd  phenomenon  showed  itself  in 
other  particulars,  as  in  Wit  and  Judgment,  Phi- 
losophy and  Religion,  Justice  and  Humanitjr,  Zeal 
and  Cnarity,  depth  of  Sense  and  perspicuity  of 
Style,  with  innumerable  other  particulars  too  long 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  fails  of  d^ishing  seriousness 
with  impertinence,  mirth  with  gravity,  methought 
I  made  several  other  ezneriinents  of  a  more  ludi- 
•crous  nature,  by  one  or  which  I  found  that  an 
English  octavo  was  very  often  heavier  than  a 
French  folio;  and,  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek 
or  Latin  author  weighed  down  a  whole  library  of 
modems.  Sewing  one  of  tlie  Spectators  lying  by 
me,  I  had  it  into  one  of  the  scales,  and  flung  a 
two-penny  piece  into  the  other.  The  reader  will 
not  inquire  into  the  event,  if  he  remembers  the 
first  trial  which  I  have  recorded  in  this  paper.  I 
afterward  Uircw  both  the  sexes  into  the  balance: 
but,  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to  disoblige  either 
of  them.  I  shall  desire  to  be  excused  from  telling 
the  result  of  this  experiment.  Having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not  for- 
bi*ar  throwing  into  one  Hcnle  the  principles  of  a 
Tory,  and  into  the  other  those  of  a  Whig;  hut,  as 
I  have  all  alon^  dtn^lared  this  t-o  be  a  neutral 
paper,  I  shall  likewise  deHire  to  be  silent  under 
thid  head  alfu);  thf»ugh,  upon  examining  one  of 
the  weights  1  saw  the  word  "tekxl"  engraven  on 
it  in  capital  letters. 

1  mauo  many  other  experiments;  and,  though  I 
have  not  ro<iin  for  them  all  in  this  day's  specula- 
tion, I  may  perhaps  reserve  them  for  another.  I 
ahall  only  add,  tnat,  upon  n^  awaking,  I  was 
•orry  to  find  my  golden  scales  vanished;  but  re- 
solved for  the  future  to  learn  this  lensou  from 
them,  not  to  despise  or  value  any  things  for  their 
«|)pearancea,  but  to  regulate  my  est^-em  and  pas- 
sions toward  them  according  to  Xheir  real  and 
'iatrinsic  value.— -C. 
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Anream  quiiiqulii  mediorritatem 
IsUijiit,  tututi  caret  olMolnti 
fiordlLus  tecti,  caret  InTideivla 

Sobriui  aula.— IIOR.  2  Od.  z,  ft. 

The  golden  mean,  an  «he*fl  too  nice  to  dwell 

Amonfi;  the  ruinx  of  a  filthy  rail, 

9o  i  <  her  mnlwiy  witlial  a*  ;troat, 

\o  biilk  the  eovy  of  a  prinrely  scat. — NoaiiB. 

I  AM  wonderfully  pleased  when  T  meet  with  any 
pusrtage  in  an  old  Gret>k  and  Latin  author,  that  is 
not  blown  upon,  and  which  I  have  never  met  with 
ill  a  auotation.  Of  this  kind  is  a  l)C€iutiful  saying 
in  Tiicognis:  "Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and 
virtue  by  poverty;"  or,  to  give  it  in  the  verbal 
translation,  **  Anit»ng  men  then*  are  some  who  have 
their  vices  concealed  by  wealth,  and  others  who 
have  their  virtues  concealed  by  poverty."  Every 
mail's  oliservation  will  supply  him  with  instances 
of  rieli  men,  who  have  several  faults  and  defects 
that  are  ov«*r]ooked,  if  not  entirely  hidden,  by 
means  of  their  riches;  and,  I  think,  we  cannot  find 
•  more  natural  do.*<cription  of  a  poor  man,  whose 
merits  are  lo^it  in  his  poverty,  than  that  in  the 
vords  of  the  wise  man:  "There  was  a  little  city, 
•lid  few  men  within  il,  and  there  came  a  great 
Iflng  aeainst  it,  and  besic^ged  it,  and  built  great 
talwarhs  against  it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a 
'foor  viae  man,  and  ho,  by  hla  wisdom,  delivered 


the  city;  yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  poor 
man.  Then  said  I,  wisdom  is  better  than  strength ; 
nevertheless,  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised, 
and  his  words  are  not  heard." 

The  middle  condition  seems  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  the  gaining  of  wisdom. 
Poverty  turns  our  thoughts  too  much  upon  the 
supplying  of  our  wants,  and  riches  upon  enjoying 
our  superfluities;  and,  as  Cowley  has  said  in  an- 
other case,  '<  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  steady 
eye  upon  truth,  who  is  always  in  a  battle  or  a 
triumph." 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are 
apt  to  produce  virtues  or  vices  in  the  mind  of 
man,  one  may  observe  that  there  is  a  set  of  each 
of  these  growing  out  of  poverty,  miite  different 
from  that  which  rises  out  of  wealtli.  Humility 
and  patience,  industry  and  temperance  are  very 
often  the  good  qualities  of  a  poor  man.  Human- 
ity and  good-nature,  magnanimity  and  a  sense  of 
honor,  are  as  often  the  quali£cations  of  the  rich. 
On  the  contrary,  poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man 
into  envy,  riches  into  arrojgance.  Poverty  is  too 
often  attended  with  fraud,  vicious  compliance, 
repining,  murmur,  and  discontent;  riches  expose 
a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a  foolish  elation  of 
heart,  and  too  great  a  fondness  for  the  present 
world.  In  short,  the  middle  condition  is  most 
eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  himself  in 
virtue;  as  I  have  before  shown,  it  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was 
upon  this  consideration  that  Agur  founded  his 
prayer,  which,  for  the  wisdom  of  it,  is  recorded 
in  holy  writ.  "  Two  things  have  I  required  of 
thee;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die.  Remove  far 
from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me: 
lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the 
Lord  ?  or  lest  I  he  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the 
name  of  my  God  in  vain." 

I  shall  fill  the  remaininc^  part  of  my  paper  with 
a  very  pretty  allegory,  which  is  wrought  into  a 
play  uy  Anstophanes,  the  Greek  comedian.  It 
seems  originally  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the 
rich,  though,  in  some  parts  of  it,  it  is,  like  the 
foreeoiiig  discourse,  a  kind  of  comparison  between 
wealth  and  poverty. 

ChremyluH,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good  man, 
and  withal  exceeding  poor,  being  desirous  to 
leave  some  riches  to  nis  son,  consults  the  oracle 
of  Ajx)llo  uT>on  the  subject.  The  oracle  bids  him 
follow  the  nrst  man  he  should  see  upon  his  going 
out  of  the  temple.  The  person  he  chanced  to  see 
was  to  appearance  an  old,  blind,  sordid  man,  but, 
upon  his  following  him  from  place  to  place,  he  at 
last  foun«l,  by  his  own  confession,  that  he  was 
Plutus,  the  ginl  of  riches,  and  that  he  was  just 
come  out  of  the  house  of  a  miser.  Plutus  further 
told  him,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  used  to 
declare,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  age  he  would 
distribute  wealth  to  no  one  but  virtuous  and  just 
men;  upcm  which  Jupiter,  considering  the  perni- 
cious conseouenccs  of  such  a  resolution,  tooK  his 
sight  away  imm  him.  and  left  him  to  stroll  idraut 
the  WQrld  in  the  blind  c<mdition  wherein  Chrcmy- 
lus  beheld  him.  With  much  ado  Chreniylus  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  go  to  his  house,  where  he  met 
an  old  woman  in  a  tattered  raiment,  who  had  been 
his  guest  for  many  years,  and  whose  name  was 
Poverty.  The  old  woman  refusing  to  turn  out  so 
easily  as  he  would  have  her,  he  threatened  to 
banish  her  not  only  from  his  own  hous(>,  but  out 
of  all  Gn>ece,  if  she  made  any  more  words  upon 
the  matter.  Poverty  on  this  occasion  pleads  her 
cause  very  notably,  and  represents  to  her  landlord, 
that,  should  she  bo  driyen  out  of  the  country^  all 
their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences,  would  be  driven 
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out  with  her;  aod  that  if  every  one  wan  rich,  they  j 
woald  never  Im  Kupplied  with  tho8e  ijoinps,  or-  j 
namentHj  and   coiivvniencen  of  life,  which  ni;ule  j 
richeH  d<.»siraljlo.     She  likewise  rt^presfntod  lo  him 
the  Bevc-ral  advantages  which  bhc  bestowed  iiixiii 
her  Totnric*8  in  regard  to  their  fihitpe.  thoir  health, 
aod  thi-ir  activity,  by  prcavrving  tiioin  from  gouts. 
dr(»psics,   unwii'kliiies8p  and   intoninerance.     But 
whatcviT  phe  Jiad  to  »ay  for  hvrsi«lf,  she  wai?  at. 
laftt  furi'tHl  to  troop  off.     Chreniylu8  inimedlHlclv 
Cousidonil   how  he  might  rt*Ktore  IMutuH  to   Ins 
tight;  and,  in  order  to  it,  convcyi'd  him  to  thu 
temple  of  if^nilapius,  who  wa.s  famouA  for  cures 
and  miracles  of  tliis  nature.     13 v  this  means,  the 
deity  rct'ovcrcil  his  eyoA,  and  Slogan   to  make  a 
right  Hse  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one  that 
wan  distin^'uihhcd  by  piety  toward  the  gods,  and 
justice  toward  men;  and  at  the  same  time  by  tak- 
ing away  liis  gifts  from   the  impious  and  unde- 
serving.    Thi!«  produces  several  merry  incidents, 
till  in  I  he  hiMt  siot  Mercury  descends  with  great 
complaints  from  the  gods,  that  since  the  good 
men  were  grown  rich,  they  had  receivt^  no  sacri- 
fices; whicli  is  confirmed  by  a  priest  of  Jupiter, 
who  enters  with  a  remonstrance,  that  since  this 
late  innovation  he  was  reducinl  to  a  starving  con- 
dition, and  could  not  live  upon  his  ofiice.     Uhre- 
mylns,  who  in  the  b<^inninff  of  tho  play  was  re- 
ligious in  In's  poverty.  concludcM  it  with  a  pro- 
posal* which   was  relishiKi  by  all  the  good  men 
who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himsttlf,  that 
they  should  carry  IMutus  in  a  solemn  procession 
to  the  temple,  and  install  him   in  the  place  of 
Jupiter.     'Ihis  allegory  instructnl  the  Athenians 
in  two  points;  first,  as  it  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
Providence  in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth; 
and   in   the  next  place,  as  it  showed  the  frteaX 
tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  Uiose 
who  possessed  them. 
C. 
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Qua  ratione  quoM  tnulucore  lonlinr  STum ; 
He  te  M>mp<!r  inopii  afcitet  Teietiiue  cuptdu; 
Ne  pavor,  ct  rerum  metUocriter  utilium  x|.«^ 

Iloa.  1  Kp.  xtUI.  97. 

IIow  you  may  iirlldc  with  gentle  ea«e 

Ailuwn  the  rurrent  of  your  day*; 

Ncr  TuxM  l>y  uivan  nitd  low  deKires, 

Nor  warin'd  by  wild  ambltiouM  fiiVfi; 

By  hope  alnrniM,  duprem'd  by  fear, 

For  tldii);8  but  little  worth  your  care. — Fkaitcis. 

Hatixo  endeavored  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper 
to  show  the  gri>at  excellency  of  faith,  I  shall  here 
consider  what  are  the  proper  means  of  strength- 
ening and  confirming  it  in  the  mind  of  man. 
Those  who  delight  in  reading  books  of  contro- 
versy, which  are  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
queiittion  on  points  of  faith,  do  very  seldom  arrive 
at  a  fixed  and  settle<l  habit  of  it.  They  are  one 
day  entin>ly  convinced  of  its  important  truths,  and 
the  next  meet  with  something  that  sh.okes  and 
disturbs  them.  The  d(»ubt  which  was  laid  revives 
again,  and  shows  itself  in  new  difficulties,  and 
that  generally  for  this  reason,  because  the  mind, 
which  is  perpetually  tost  in  controversies  and 
disputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  reasons  which  once 
set  it  at  rest,  and  to  be  disquieted  with  any  former 
perplexity,  when  it  appears  in  a  new  shape,  or  is 
started  by  a  different  nand.  As  nothing  is  more 
laudable  than  an  inquiry  after  truth,  so  nothing 
is  more  irrational  than  to  pass  away  our  whole 
lives,  without  determining  ourselves  one  way  or 
other,  in  those  pointa  which  are  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  u8.  There  ar»  indeed  many  thines 
Cfom  which  we  may  withhold  our  aasent;  bnt,  m 


cases  by  which  wc  are  to  regulate  onr  livea,  it  ia 
the  gri^atest  absurdity  to  be  wavehnff  and  uiiMi> 
tied,  without  closing  with  that  side  which  appeaii 
the  nifist  safe  and  the  most  probable.  The  flnt 
rule,  therefon>.  which  I  shall  lay  down,  is  thia;  that 
when  bv  reading  or  discourse  we  find  ourselvea 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  article, 
and  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  belief  in  it,  wa 
should  never  after  suffer  ourselves  to  call  it  in 
question.  We  may,  perhaps,  forget  the  argumenta 
which  occasioned  our  conviction,  but  wo  ought 
to  reuicmber  the  strength  they  had  with  us,  and 
therefore  still  to  retain  the  cimviction  which  they 
once  produced.  This  is  no  ntore  than  what  we  do 
in  every  common  art  or  science;  nor  ia  it  possible  to 
act  otherwise,  considering  the  weakness  and  limi- 
tation of  our  intellectual  faculties.  It  waa  thus 
that  Latimer,  one  of  the  glorious  army  of  mar^n^ 
who  introduc4Hi  the  reformation  in  England,  be» 
haved  himself  in  that  great  conference  which  was 
managed  betwetm  the  most  k*anied  among  the 
Pmtestants  and  Papists  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  This  venerable  old  man,  knowing  how 
his  abilities  were  impaired  by  age,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  recollect  all  thon 
reasons  which  had  directed  him  in  the  choice  of 
his  religion,  left  his  companiona,  who  were  in 
the  full  possession  of  their  parts  and  learning,  to 
baffle  and  confound  their  antagonista  by  the  foTM 
of  reason.  As  for  himself,  he  only  repeated  to 
his  adversaries  the  articles  in  which  he  fimly 
believed,  and  in  the  profession  of  which  he  wat 
determined  to  die.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  tl« 
mathematician  proceeds  upon  propositiona  whii^ 
he  has  once  demonstrated ;  and  though  tlie  dcmoih 
stration  may  have  slipped  out  of  his  memory,  he 
builds  up<m  the  truth,  because  he  knows  itwu 
demonstrated.  This  rule  is  absolutely  neoeanrf 
for  weaker  minds,  and  in  some  meaaure  for  mco 
of  the  greatest  abilities;  but  to  these  last  I  wouU 
propose,  in  the  second  place,  that  they  ahoold  lay 
up  in  their  memories,  and  alwaya  keep  hj  them 
in  readiness,  those  arguments  which  •ppcftr  to 
them  of  the  greatest  strength,  and  which  cannot 
be  got  over  by  all  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  infi- 
delity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which 
strengthens  faith  more  than  momlity.  Faith  and 
m«irality  naturally  produce  each  other.  A  man  is 
Quickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  who 
nnds  it  is  not  against  his  interest  that  it  should 
lie  true.  The  pleasure  he  receives  at  present  and 
the  happiness  which  he  promisee  himself  from  it 
hereafter,  will  both  dispose  him  very  powerfullv 
to  give  credit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary  oi- 
servation,  that  we  are  easy  to  believe  what  we 
wish.  It  is  verv  certain,  'thai  a  man  of  sound 
reason  cannot  forbear  closing  with  religion  upon 
an  impartial  examination  of  it;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  as  certain  that  faith  is  kept  alive  in  as, 
and  gathers  strength  from  practice  more  thao 
from  speculation. 

There  is  still  another  method,  which  ia  more 
persuasive  than  any  of  the  former;  and  that  it 
an  habitual  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  M 
well  in  constant  acts  of  mental  worahip,  as  in  out- 
ward forms.  The  devout  man  doea  not  only 
believe,  but  feels  there  is  a  Deity.  He  has  actuu 
sensations  of  him;  his  experience  concura  witk 
his  reason;  he  sees  him  more  and  more  in  all  hie 
intercourses  with  him,  and  even  in  Uiia  life  ahno:4 
loees  his  faith  in  conviction. 

The  last  method  which  I  shall  mention  for  the 
giving  life  to  a  man's  faith,  ia  frequent  retirement 
from  the  world,  accompanied  with  religious  iiiedi 
tation.    When  a  roan  thinks  of  anyttiing  in  the 
darknesa  of  the  nighty  whatever  deep  impnaikkBi' 
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it  toMj  make  in  hit  mind,  thej  are  «pt  to  ranish 
■a  aoon  as  the  day  breaka  about  him.  Tin*  light 
and  noise  of  the  day,  which  are  perpetoally  ao- 
liciting  hia  aensea,  and  calling  off  his  attention, 
wear  out  of  hia  mind  the  thoughts  that  imprinted 
themseWpfl  in  it,  with  so  much  strength,  during 
the  ailence  and  darkness  of  the  nirhL  A  man 
finds  the  same  difference  as  to  himself  in  a  crowd 
and  in  a  solitude:  the  mind  is  stunned  and  das- 
aled  amidat  that  variety  of  objects  which  press 
upon  her  in  a  ^at  city.  She  cannot  apply  her- 
■elf  to  the  consideration  of  those  things  wnich  are 
<tf  the  utmost  concern  to  her.  The  cares  or  plea- 
aorea  of  the  world  strike  in  with  every  thought. 
and  a  multitude  of  yicious  examples  gives  a  kind 
of  justification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retirements 
ererything  disposes  us  to  be  serious.  In  courts 
and  cities  w»  are  entertained  with  the  works  of 
men;  in  the  country  with  those  of  Ood.  One  is 
the  province  of  art,  the  other  of  nature.  Faith 
and  devotion  naturally  grow  in  the  mind  of  every 
reasonable  man,  who  iwes  the  impressions  of 
divine  power  and  wisdom  in  every  object  on 
which  he  casts  his  eye.  The  Supreme  Being  has 
made  the  best  arguments  for  his  own  existence, 
in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth; 
and  than  are  argumenta  which  a  man  of  sense 
cannot  firbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the 
noiae  and  hurry  of  human  affairs.  Aristotle  says, 
that  should  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there 
converse  with  works  of  art  ana  mechanism,  and 
ahould  afterward  be  brought  up  into  the  open 
daj,  and  see  the  several  gluries  of  the  heaven  and 
aarth»  he  would  immediately  pronounce  them  the 
works  of  such  a  being  as  we  define  Gk>d  to  be. 
The  paalmist  has  very  ocautiful  strokes  of  poetry 
to  this  purpose,  in  that  exalted  strain:  "The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firma- 
niaat  ahoweth  his  handy-work.  One  day  tsUeUi 
another;  and  one  night  cert  ifieth  another.  There  is 
noitlier  speech  nor  language;  but  their  voices  are 
haard  among  them.  Their  aound  is  gone  out 
into  all  lands;  and  their  words  into  the  ends  of 
cIm  world."  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner 
oi  thinking  furnishes  very  noble  matter  for  an  ode, 
the  reader  may  see  it  wrought  into  the  following 
one : — 


Tb«  uparlous  firmunent  on  high. 

With  gll  Um  blue  ethcrMl  iky. 

Ami  fpuigled  hearen*,  a  nhiniiig  flrsme, 

Their  great  original  prorlaim ; 

Tb*  aiiw«arled  ran  from  day  to  day, 

Dom  hii  Creator's  power  display, 

And  pabltsbes  to  erery  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

II. 

Boon  aa  the  erening  shades  prerall. 
The  moon  takes  np  the  wondrous  tale, 
Ami  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth: 
While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bam. 
And  all  the  planets  fn  their  turn, 
Oonflrm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

ni. 

What  though,  in  eolemn  silence  all 
More  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball? 
What  though  no  real  rritce  or  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbn  be  found? 
In  reaiion's  ear  they  all  r^ire. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  roice; 
Ibrerer  singing  as  they  shine, 
"Tha  Hand  that  made  us  is  dlvina." 
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And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  loTe  is  known. 

DaTDaa. 

Whkn  iEneas,  the  hero  of  Virj^il.  is  lost  in  tha 
wood,  and  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  place  on 
which  he  is  landed,  he  is  accosted  by  a  ladv  in  a 
habit  for  the  chase.  She  inquires  of  him,  wnether 
he  has  seen  pass  by  that  way  any  younff  woman 
dressed  as  she  was  ?  whether  she  were  following 
the  sport  in  the  wood,  or  anv  other  way  employea, 
according  to  Uie  custom  of  nuntresses  i  Tne  nero 
answers  with  the  respect  due  to  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance she  made;  tells  her  he  saw  no  such  per- 
son as  she  inquired  for;  but  intimates  tliat  ha 
knows  her  to  be  of  the  deities,  and  desires  aha 
would  conduct  a  strangcr«  Her  form,  from  her 
first  appearance,  manifested  she  was  more  than 
mortal;  but,  though  she  waa  certainly  a  goddeas 
the  poet  does  not  make  her  known  to  l>e  the  god 
dess  of  beauty  until  she  moved.  All  the  charms 
of  an  agrveaSle  person  are  then  in  their  hieheat 
exertion;  every  limb  and  feature  appeara  wiui  ita 
respective  grace.  It  is  from  this  oWrvation  that 
I  cannot  help  being  so  passionate  an  admirer  aa  I 
am  of  guod  dancing.  As  all  art  is  an  imitation 
of  nature,  this  is  an  imitation  of  naturo  in  ita 
highest  excellence,  and  at  a  time  when  ahe  ia 
most  agreeable.  The  business  of  dancing  ia  to 
display  beauty;  and  for  that  reas<m  all  diator- 
tions  and  mimicries,  as  such,  are  what  raise  aver- 
sion instead  of  pleasure;  but  tilings  that  are  in 
themselv^  excellent,  are  ever  attended  with  im- 
posture and  false  imitation.  Thus,  as  in  poetir 
there  are  laboring  fools  who  write  anagraaia  and 
acrostics,  there  are  pretendera  in  dancing,  who 
think  merely  to  do  what  othera  cannot,  ia  to  ezceL 
Such  creatures  should  be  rewarded  like  him  who 
had  acquired  a  knack  of  throwing  a  grain  of  corn 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  with  a  buahel  to  keep 
his  hands  in  use.  The  dancers  on  our  stage  are 
very  faulty  in  this  kind;  and  what  they  mean  by 
writhing  tneinsclves  into  such  postures,  as  it  would 
be  a  pain  for  any  of  the  spectators  to  stand  in, 
and  yet  hope  to  please  those  spectators,  is  unin- 
telligible. Mr.  Prince  has  a  genius,  if  he  were 
encouraged,  would  prompt  him  to  better  things. 
In  all  the  dances  he  invents,  you  sec  he  keeps 
close  to  the  characters  he  represents.  He  does 
not  hope  to  please  by  making  his  performers  mova 
in  a  manner  in  whicn  no  one  else  ever  did,  but  by 
motions  proper  to  the  characters  he  ntpreaents. 
He  gives  to  clowns  and  lubbards  clumsy  graces; 
that  is,  he  makes  them  practice  what  they  would 
think  graces;  and  I  have  aeen  dances  of  his  which 
mi^ht  give  hints  that  would  be  useful  to  a  comio 
writer.  Those  performances  have  pleased  the  taata 
of  such  as  have  not  reflection  enough  to  know  their 
excellence,  because  they  are  in  nature;  and  the  dia- 
torted  motions  of  others  have  offended  those  who 
could  not  form  reasons  to  themselves  for  their 
displeasure,  from  their  b^ing  a  contradiction  to 
nature. 

When  one  considers  the  inexpres«(il>le  advan- 
tage there  is  in  arriving  at  some  excellence  in  this 
art.  it  is  monstrous  to  heluild  it  so  nnioh  neglected. 
The  following  letter  has  in  it  something  very  natu- 
ral on  this  subject: 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 

"  I  am  a  widower  with  but  one  daughter:  she 
was  by  nature  much  inclined  to  be  a  romp;  and  I 
had  no  way  of  educating  her,  but  commanding  a 
young  wonian,  whom  I  entertained,  to  take  cara 
of  her,  to  bo  very  watchful  in  her  care  and  attend- 
ance about  her.     I  am  a  man  of  boainen,  and 
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oblif^  to  be  mach  abroad.  The  noi^lilmre  have 
told  me,  that  in  mj  nl)ftcnce  our  nmid  has  l«*C  in 
the  spnicc  servants  in  the  nrighl>orh<KKl  to  junk 
etingd.  while  rny  fiirl  plajed  and  rompeci  even  in 
the  8trM>t.  To  tell  juu  the  plain  truth.  I  caught 
her  once,  at  eleren'ycars  old,  at  chuck-farthing 
among  the  bo  vs.  This  put  me  upon  new  thoughts 
about  my  child,  and  I  determined  tu  place  her  at 
a  board ing-ftcliool ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a 
very  diiicreet  young  gentlewoman  her  maintenance 
at  the  same  place  and  rate,  to  Ik*  her  companion. 
1  took  little  notice  of  my  girl  from  time  to  time. but 
saw  her  now  and  then  in  good  health,  out  of  harm's 
way,  and  wa8  satinfied.  But,  by  much  importu- 
nity, I  was  lately  prevailed  with'  to  go  to  one  of 
their  balls.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  anxiety 
my  silly  heart  wax  in.  when  I  saw*  my  romp,  now 
fineen.  taken  out;  I  rievA*  felt  the  pangs  of  u  father 
upon  me  ko  stronglv  in  my  whole  life  iK'fore,  and 
I  could  not  have  suifered  more  had  my  whole  for* 
tune  been  ut  stake.  My  girl  came  on  with  the  most 
becoming  modesty  I  hiul  ever  seen,  and  casting  a 
respectful  eye.  as* if  she  fe;ire<l  me  niiire  than  all 
the  audience,  I  gave  a  nod.  which  I  think  gave 
her  all  the  spirit  hhe  assunKnl  upon  it:  but  she 
rose  prn[>erly  to  that  dignity  of  aspect.  My  romp, 
now  the  most  graceful  person  of  her  si'x,  assumed  a 
majesty,  which  commanded  the  highi^st  respect; 
ana  when  she  turned  to  me,  and  naw  my  face  in 
rapture,  she  fell  into  the  prettiei^tKinile.and  I  saw 
in  all  her  motions  that  she  exulted  in  her  father's 
satisfaction.  You,  Mr.  Spectator,  will,  better  than 
I  can  tell  you,  imagine  to  yourself  all  the  different 
beauties  and  changi'S  of  aspect  in  an  accompliNhttd 
young  woman,  setting  forth  all  her  beauties  with  a 
design  to  pli*ase  no  one  so  mucii  as  her  father. 
My  girl's  lover  can  never  know  half  the  satisfac- 
tion that  I  did  in  her  that  day.  I  could  not  possi- 
bly have  imagined  that  so  great  an  impnwenient 
could  have  h«en  wrought  by  an  art  that  I  always 
held  in  itself  ridiculous  and  oont^Miptible.  There 
is,  I  am  convinced,  no  method*  l.'kc  this,  to  give 
young  women  a  sense  of  their  own  value  and  dig- 
nity; and  I  am  sure  there  can  ha  none  so  expedi- 
tious to  communicate  that  value  to  others.  As  for 
the  flippant,  insipidly  gay.  and  wantonly  forward, 
whom  yttu  l)ehoId  among  dancers,  that  carriage  is 
more  to  Ixj  attributed  to  the  perverse  genius  of  the 
performers,  than  imputed  to  thij  art  itself.  For 
my  part,  niv  child  has  danrtfd  hers<*lf  into  my  es- 
teem; and  1  have  as  great  an  honor  for  her  as  ever 
I  had  for  her  mother,  from  whom  she  derived  those 
latent  good  qualities  which  ap]^ared  in  her  conn- 
tenauoe  when  she  was  dancing;  for  my  girl,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  showed  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  innate' principles  of  a  modest  virgin,  a  tender 
wife,  a  gtmerous  friend,  a  kind  mother,  and  an  in- 
dulgent mistre-ss.  I'll  strain  hard  but  I  will  pur- 
chase for  her  a  husband  suitable  to  her  merit.  I 
am  your  convert  in  the  udmiration  of  what  I 
thought  you  jested  when  you  recommended:  and 
if  you  please  to  be  at  my  lionse  on  Thursday  next, 
I  make  a  ball  for  my  daughter,  aii<l  you  shall  see 
her  dance,  or,  if  you  will  do  her  that' honor,  dance 
with  her. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"Philopatrr." 

I  have  some  time  ago  spi»ken  <»f  a  treatise  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Weaver  on  this  subject,  which  is  now, 
I  understand,  reatly  to  l)e  published.  This  work 
sets  this  matter  in  a  very  main  and  advantageous 
light;  and  I  am  convinced  from  it,  that  if  the  art 
was  under  proper  regulations,  it  would  be  a  me- 
chanic winr  of  implanting  insensibly,  in  minds  not 
capable  of  receiving  it  so  well  by  any  other  rules, 
a  seme  of  good-breeding  and  virtue. 


Were  any  one  to  lee  Mariamne*  danee,  lei  him 

be  never  ao  s<*nsual  a  brute.  I  defy  him  to  entertain 

any  thoughts  but  of  the  highest  respect  and  eatenn 

toward  her.    I  was  hhowcd  laat  week  a  picture  in 

a  lailv's  closet,  for  which  she  bad  a  hundred  difler- 

ciit  ureases,  that  she  could  clap  on  round  the  faeo 

I  on  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  force  of  habita  in 

'  the  diversity  of  the  same  countenance.    Motion, 

I  and  change  of  posture  and  aspect,  baa  an  effect  no 

I  less  surprising  on  the  person  of  Mariarone  when 

I  she  dances. 

Chloe  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  silly  as  she  is 
pretty.  This  idiot  has  a  rery  good  ear,  and  A 
iiiost  agreeable  shape;  but  the  folly  of  the  thing 
is  such,  that  it  smiles  so  impertinently,  and  afieeti 
to  please  so  sillily,  that  while  she  dances  jon  sea 
tliu  simpleton  from  head  to  foot.  For  you  musi 
know  (as  trivial  as  thia  art  is  thougiito  be),  no 
one  ever  was  a  go<»d  dancer  that  had  not  a  good 
understanding.  If  this  be  a  truth,  1  shall  feaTt 
the  reader  to  judge,  from  that  maxim,  what  esteem 
they  ought  to  have  for  such  impertineiiis  as  fly, 
hop,  caper,  tumble,  twirl,  turn  round,  and  jump 
over  their  heads;  and,  in  a  word,  play  a  thousand 
pranks  which  many  animals  can  do  better  than  a 
man.  instead  of  perYorming  to  perfection  what  the 
human  figure  only  is  capable  of  performing. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  odd,  that  I,  who  set  np 
for  a  niight;^  lover,  at  least,  of  virtue,  ahould  take 
so  much  pains  to  recommend  what  the  soberer  part 
of  mankind  look  upon  to  be  a  trifle ;  but,  under 
favor  of  the  soberer  part  of  mankind,  1  think  th^ 
have  not  enough  considered  this  matter,  and  for 
that  reason  only  disesteem  it.  I  must  also,  in  my 
own  justification,  say,  that  I  attempt  to  bring  ints 
the  service  of  honor  and  virtue  everything  in  na- 
ture that  can  pretend  to  give  elegant  delight.  II 
may  possibly  oe  proved,  that  vice  ia  in  itself  ds- 
slructivc  of  pleasure, and  virtue  in  itself  oondnciys 
to  it.  If  the  delights  of  a  free  fortune  were  under 
proper  regulations,  this  truth  would  not  vani 
much  argument  to  support  it;  but  it  would  be  o6» 
vious  to  every  man,  that  there  is  a  strict  affinity 
between  all  things  that  are  truly  laudable  and 
beautiful,  from  the  highest  sentiment  of  the  soid 
to  the  most  indiflentnt  gcsturo  of  the  body.— T. 
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Qtiodcunque  mc*  potoruot  sndere 

Sou  tibi  par  poteront;  mu,  quod  qws  sfanalt,  albs; 
SiTe  minuN;  cortoque  nneot  minus;  omae  vovtmas 
Hoc  tiU :  ne  tauto  carattt  mlhi  nomiiM  charts. 

Tnwu,  ad  Mtsnlam,  1  Kiss,  ^t  ^ 

Whate'er  017  Mum  adrentunnu  dares  Indita^ 
Whether  Iho  nkenenf  of  thy  plerciu  ahcht 
Applaufl  mj  lays,  or  cennurs  what  i  wnU^ 


To  tli<i«!  1  hini;,  and  hope  to  borrow 
By  adding  to  my  page  Mesaaia'f  name. 

The  loye  of  praise  is  a  passion  deeply  fixed  is 
the  mind  of  every  extraordinary  person;  and  thoM 
who  are  most  affected  with  it  seem  most  to  par 
take  of  that  particle  of  the  divinity  which  dis* 
tinguishes  mankind  from  the  inferior  creatioa. 
The  Supreme  Being  himself  is  most  pleaaed  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving:  the  other  part  of  oar 
duty  is  but  an  acknowledgment  of  our  laulti, 
while  this  is  the  immediate  adoration  of  his  per- 
fections. 'Twas  an  excellent  obserrmtion,  that  we 
then  only  despiso  commendation  when  we  ceaM 
to  deserve  it;  and  we  have  still  extant  two  orationi 
of  Tully  and  Pliny,  spoken  to  the  greatest  and  bett 
princcfl  of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  no  doubt* 
neard  with  the  greatest  satisnction,  what  even  thf 

*  Pit»baldy  Via.  BkkariL 
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moft  disinterestod  penons.  aud  at  so  Urge  a  din- 
tance  of  time,  cannot  read  without  admiration. 
Otesar  thought  his  life  cousisted  in  the  breath  of 
praise,  whou  he  profesmnl  he  had  lived  long  enough 
for  himself,  when  he  had  for  his  glory.  Others 
have  s«'icrificcd  themselves  for  a  name  which  was 
not  to  begin  till  they  were  dead,  ffiving  awaj 
themselves  to  purchase  a  sound  whica  was  not  to 
commence  till  tfmy  were  out  of  hearing.  But  bj 
merit  and  Huperiur  excellencies,  not  only  to  gain, 
but,  while  living,  to  enjoy  a  great  and  universal 
reputation,  is  the  last  degree  of  happim^ss  which 
we  can  hope  for  here.  Bad  characters  are  dispersed 
abroad  with  confusion,  I  hope  for  example  sake, 
and  (as  punishments  are  designed  by  the  civil 


quent,  whMfter  it  be  tbat  there  are  indeed  fewer 
origiiud^of  this  kitad  to  copy  after,  or  that,  through 
the  malignity  of  our  nature,  we  rather  delight  in 
the  ridicule  tlian  the  virtues  we  find  in  others. 
However,  it  is  but  just,  as  well  as  pleasing,  even 
for  variety,  sometimes  to  ^ve  tlie  world  a  repre- 
aentataon  of  Uie  bright  side  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  the  dark  and  gloomy.  The  desire  of  im- 
itation may,  perhaps,  be  a  greater  incentive  to  the 
practiee  of  what  is  |^d,tlian  tlie  aversion  we  ma^ 
Qooceive  at  what  is  blamable;  the  one  immedi- 
•tel  J  directs  you  what  you  should  do,  while  the 
other  only  shows  what  j^ou  should  avoid ;  and  I 
cannot  at  present  do  this  with  more  satisfaction, 
than  by  endeavoring  to  do  some  justice  to  the 
character  of  Manilius. 

It  would  far  exceed  onr  present  design,  to  give  a 
faitiealar  description  of  Manilius  through  ul  the 
parta  of  his  excellent  life.  I  shall  now  only  draw 
nim  in  his  retirement,  and  pass  over  in  silence  the 
Yarioua  arts,  the  courtly  manners,  and  the  unde- 
ligniag  honesty  by  which  he  attained  the  honors 
he  haa  enjoyed,  and  which  now  give  a  dignity  and 
Tcaeration  to  the  ease  he  does  enjor.  ^Tis  here 
thai  bo  looks  bock  with  pleasure  on  tne  waves  and 
bUlowa  through  which  ne  has  steered  to  so  fair  a 
haven;  he  is  now  intent  upon  the  practice  of  every 
virtue,  which  a  great  knowledge  or  use  of  mankind 
has  discovered  to  be  the  most  useful  to  them.  Thus 
in  his  private  domestic  employments  he  is  no  less 
glorious  than  in  his  public ;  for  it  is  in  reality  a 
BMMre  difficult  task  to  be  conspicuoua  in  a  sedentary 
inactive  life,  than  in  one  that  is  spent  in  hurry  and 
buaiDeas ;  persons  engaged  in  tne  latter,  like  bo- 
dies violently  agitated,  from  the  swiftness  of  their 
motioo,  have  a  brightness  added  to  them,  which 
often  vanishes  when  they  are  at  rest ;  but  if  it 
then  still  remain,  it  must  be  the  se«is  of  intrinsic 
worth  that  thus  shine  out  without  any  foreign  aid 
or  assistance. 

His  liberalitjr  in  another  might  almost  bear  the 
•ame  of  profusion;  he  seems  to  think  it  laudable 
even  in  tne  excess,  like  that  river  which  most  en- 
riches when  it  overflows.*  But  Manilius  has  too 
perfect  a  taste  of  tlio  pleasure  of  doing  good,  ever 
to  lei  it  be  out  of  his  power;  and  for  that  reason 
he  will  have  a  just  economy  and  a  splendid  fru- 
gality at  home,  the  fountain  from  whence  those 
Btreama  should  flow  which  he  disperses  abroad. 
Ha  looks  with  disdain  on  those  who  propose  their 
deatli  aa  the  time  when  they  are  to  begin  their  mu- 
BiBcenee;  he  will  both  see  and  enjoy  (which  he 
IhiB  docs  in  the  highest  degree)  what  ho  bestows 
himaelf;  ho  will  bo  Uie  living  executor  of  his  own 
bounty,  while  they  who  have  the  happiness  to  be 
within  his  care  and  patronage,  at  once  pray  for 
(he  continuation  of  his  life  and  their  own  spod 
flBTtnncb    Ko  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of  his  obliga- 
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tions;  he  knows  how,  by  proper  and  beoominff 
methods,  to  raise  himself  to  a  level  with  those  of  . 
the  highest  rank ;  and  his  good-nature  is  a  sufficieni 
warrant  against  the  want  of  those  who  are  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  in  the  very  lowest.  One  may  say 
of  him,  as  Pindar  bids  his  Muse  say  of  Theron« 

Swear  that  Theron  mre  has  Rwom 

Mo  one  near  him  should  be  poor. 

Swear  that  none  eTer  had  such  graoeAd  art» 

Fortune's  free  gifts  of  freeljr  to  unpart, 

H'ith  aa  uaenrious  hand,  and  an  unbounded  heart. 

Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the 
universal  love  and  esteem  of  all  men;  nor  steer  with 
more  succesa  between  the  extremes  of  two  contend- 
ing parties.  'Tis  his  peculiar  happiness  that, 
while  he  espouses  neither  with  an  intemperate  seal, 
he  is  not  only  admired,  but,  what  is  a  more  rare 
and  unusual  felicity,  ho  is  beloved  and  caressed  by 
botli;  and  I  never  yet  saw  any  person,  of  whatever 
age  or  sex,  but  was  immediately  struck  with  the 
merit  of  Manilius.  There  are  many  who  are  ac- 
ceptable to  some  particular  persons,  while  the  rest 
of  mankind  look  upon  them  with  coldness  and 
indifference;  but  he  is  the  first  whose  entire  good 
fortune  it  is  ever  to  please  and  to  be  pleased, 
wherever  he  comes  to  be  admired,  and  wherever 
he  is  absent  to  be  lamented.  His  merit  fares  like 
the  pictures  of  Raphael,  which  are  either  seen  with 
admiration  by  all.  or  at  least  no  one  dare  own  thai 
he  has  no  taste  for  a  composition  which  has  re- 
ceived so  universal  an  applause.  Envy  and  malice 
find  it  against  their  interest  to  indulge  slander  and 
obloquy.  'Tis  as  hard  for  an  enemy  to  detract 
from,  as  for  a  friend  to  add  to,  his  praise.  An  at- 
tempt upon  his  reputation  is  a  sure  lessening  of 
ones  own;  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  injure 
him,  which  is  to  refuse  him  his  just  commenda- 
tions, and  be  obstinately  silent 

It  is  below  him  to  catch  the  sight  with  any  care 
of  dress;  his  outward  garb  is  but  the  emblem  of 
hia  mind.  It  is  genteel,  plain,  akid  unaffected;  he 
knows  that  ^d  and  embroidery  can  add  nothing 
to  the  opinion  which  all  have  of  his  merit,  and 
that  he  gives  a  luster  to  the  plainest  dress,  while 
it  ia  impossiUe  the  richest  should  communicate 
any  to  him.  He  is  still  the  principal  figure  in  the 
room.  He  firet  enffages  your  eye,  as  if  there  were 
some  point  of  lignt  which  shone  stronger  upon 
him  than  on  axx^  other  person. 

He  puts  me  m  mind  of  a  story  of  the  famous 
Buasy  d'Amboise,  who,  at  an  assembly  at  courts 
where  every-  one  appeared  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence, relying  on  his  own  superior  behavior,  in- 
stead of  adorning  himself  like  the  rest,  put  on 
that  day  a  plain  suit  of  clothes,  and  dressed  all 
his  servants  in  the  most  costly  gay  habits  he  could 
procure.  The  event  was,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  court  were  fixed  upon  him;  all  the  rest 
looked  like  his  attendants,  while  he  alone  had  the 
air  of  a  person  of  quality  and  distinction. 

Like  Aristippus,  whatever  shape  or  condition 
he  appeare  in,  it  still  sits  free  and  easy  upon  him, 
but  m  some  part  of  his  character,  'tis  true,  he  dif- 
fere  from  him;  for,  as  he  is  altogether  equal  to  the 
largeness  of  his  present  circumstances,  the  recti- 
tude of  his  judgment  has  so  far  corrected  the  incli- 
nations of  his  ambition,  that  he  will  not  trouble 
himself  with  either  the  desires  or  pureuits  of  any- 
thing beyond  hia  present  enjoyments. 

A  thousand  obliging  things  flow  from  him  upon 
ererj  occasion;  and  they  were  alwavs  so  just 
and  natural,  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  he  was 
at  the  least  pains  to  look  for  them.  One  would 
think  it  was  the  demon  of  good  thoughts  that  dis- 
covered to  him  those  treasures,  which  he  must 
have  Ulnded  others  from  seeing,  they  lay  so  di 
racily  in  theiv  way.    Nothing  can  equal  tne  plea- 
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liure  that  is  taken  in  hearing  him  fipoak,  bat  the 
^otistaciuiii  one  receiv^H  in  iTie  civility  and  atten- 
tion he  pays  u>  the  diHCuunii*  uf  othern.  Hih  hKiks 
are  a  nAvni  commendation  uf  what  is  ^ood  and 
praiM*w<irthy,  and  aHi*cret  rfimHif  to  irhat  is  liceo- 
tiiiiiK  and  extruvuj^nt.  He  IcnuWH  how  to  appear 
free  and  o|>en  without  danger  of  intruKion.  and  to 
be  cautious  without  Kcemingf  reserved.  The  gra- 
vity of  hi8  convervation  is  alwayH  enlivened  with 
hiM  wit  and  humor,  and  the  gayety  of  it  is  tem- 
iienil  with  something  that  is  instructive, as  well  as 
tMirelyagrL>cable.  Thus,  with  him  you  are  sure  not 
to  be  merry  at  the  exjKfntie  uf  your  reason »  nor  se- 
rious w^h  the  loss  ot  your  good-humor;  but  by  a 
happy  mixture  of  his  tvm]K>r  they  either  go  to- 
eetlier,  nr  perpi'lually  succiT'd  each  other,  lu  fine, 
nis  whole  behavior  is  equally  distant  from  con- 
straint and  negligence,  and  he  commands  your 
rei«pcct  while  he  gains  your  heart. 

There  is  in  his  whoU*  earringe  such  an  engaging 
iioflii(*Ms,  that  one  canniit  )>ersuiule  one's- self  he  is 
over  actuated  by  thosii  rougher  passions,  which, 
wherever  they  find  place,  seldom  fail  uf  showing 
themselves  in  the  outward  demeanor  of  the  person 
tliey  bi'long  to ;  but  his  constitution  is  a  just 
U'mpi'rature  lK.*iWiH.*n  indolence  on  one  hand,  and 
▼iolencc  on  the  other.  He  is  niild  and  gentle, 
wherever  his  aflf.iirs  will  give  him  leave  to  follow 
his  own  incliiuiliuns;  hut  yet  never  failing  to  exert 
himself  with  vigor  and  restdution  in  tlie  service  of 
his  prince,  his  country,  or  his  friend. — Z. 


No.  46i^ )    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1712. 

Kni  homo  iniTiMilio^u!*.  arutun.  art<r,  rt  ijui  pliirimam  ct  nUiii 
haboivt  clfflli",  iu>c  muiliiru  uiiiius. — I'UN  KpLit. 

He  WM  nil  iiip^nitMtK.pleaMiut  fclluw,  kiiil  onowhfihad  agrcat 
deal  of  wit  Kiid  Hotiro,  with  an  rqusl  »liarn  uf  X'xU-humor. 

Mr  paper  is,  in  a  kind,  a  letter  of  news,  but  it 
regards  rather  what  passes  in  the  world  of  ctmvcr- 
aation  than  that  of  husiness.  1  am  very  sorry  that 
I  have  at  present  a  circumstance  before  me,  which 
is  of  very  grerit  iinniirtance  to  all  who  have  a  ri*lish 
ftir  gayety,  wit,  mirth,  or  humor;  I  mean  the  death 
of  p<M>r  ))iok  K'^tcourt.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
him  for  so  many  hours  of  jollity,  that  it  is  but  a 
small  recitrnpciiso,  though  all  T  can  give  him,  to 
pass  a  moment  or  two  in  siulness  for  the  loss  of  so 
agreeable  a  man.  Tour  Kstcourt !  the  last  time  I 
saw  him,  we  were  plotting  to  show  the  town  his 
great  caoiicit y  for  acting  in  its  full  light,  by  intro- 
ducing liiin  as  dictatiii«>:  to  a  set  of  young  players, 
in  what  manner  to  siK^ak  this  sentence,  and  utter 
the  other  passion,  lie  held  so  exquisite  a  discern- 
ing of  what  was  defective  in  any  ooject  before  him, 
that  in  an  instant  he  muld  show  you  the  ridiculous 
bide  of  what  would  pass  for  beautiful  and  just, 
even  to  men  of  no  ill  judgment,  lH>fore  he  had 
pointed  at  the  failure,  lie  was  no  less  skillful  in 
the  knowledge  of  iN'auty;  and  1  dare  say,  there  is 
no  one  who  knew  him  well,  but  can  n>peat  more 
well-turned  compliments,  as  well  as  smart  repar- 
tees of  Mr.  Kstcouit's,  than  of  any  other  nnin  in 
Knglund.  1'iiis  was  ea^tily  to  U>  observed  in  his 
inimitable  fticulty  uf  tellinu^  a  btory.  in  which  he 
Would  throw  in  natural  and  unexpected  incidents 
to  make  his  court  to  one  p<irt,  and  rally  the  otiier 
part  of  the  company.  Then  he  would  vary  the 
nsage  he  gave  tliein,  according  as  he  saw  them 
lK.>ar  kind  or  sharp  language.  He  hiui  the  knack 
to  raise  up  a  pen.sive  temjHT.  and  mortify  an  imper- 
tinently gay  one.  with  the  most  agreeable  sicill 
imaginable.  There  are  a  thousand  Uiings  which 
crowd  into  my  memory,  which  make  me  too  much 
concerned  to  tvll  on  about  him.    Humlct  holding 


up  the  skull  which  the  graTe-disger  thrpw  to  him 
with  an  account  that  it  was  the  head  of  the  kin^i 
jester,  falls  into  very  pleasing  reflections,  and  eriei 
out  to  his  companion,  "Alas,  iKKtr  Yorickl  I 
knew  him,  Horatio,  a  fellow  of^ infinite  jest,  of 
most  exquisite  fancy;  he  hath  borne  roe  on  his 
back  a  tlutusand  times;  and  now  how  abhorred  in 
my  imagination  it  is!  ray  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here 
hung  thohe  lips  that  I  have  kissec^I  know  not  how 
oft.  Where  oo  your  gibes  nowT  your  ganibolst 
your  s<}ngs  ?  your  flashes  of  merrirncnt,  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?  not  one  now  to 
mock  your  own  grinning?  quite  chap-fallen  7  Now 
get  yoii  to  my  lady's  chamber,- and  tell  lier,  let  her 
iKiint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favor  she  must  come. 
Make  her  laugh  at  that." 

It  is  an  insolence  natural  to  the  wealthy,  to  affix, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  character  ol  a  nian  to 
his  circumstances.  Thus  it  is  onlinary  with  them 
to  praise  faintly  the  good  qualities  of  those  below 
tliem,  and  say.  It  is  very  extraordinary  in  such  a 
man  as  he  is,  or  the  like,  when  they  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  him  whose  lownesa  up- 
braids their  exaltation.  It  is  to  this  humor  only, 
tliat  it  is  to  Ik*  ascribed,  that  a  quick  wit  in  con- 
versation, a  nice  judgment  upon  any  emergency 
that  could  arise,  and  a  most  blamelehs  inoflensivs 
l)chaviur,  ccmld  not  raise  this  man  above  being  re^ 
coived  only  upon  the  foot  of  contributing  to  mirth 
and  diversion.  But  ho  was  as  easy  under  thai 
condition,  as  a  man  of  so  excellent  talents  was 
capable;  and  since  they  would  have  it,  that  to 
divert  was  his  business,  he  did  it  with  all  tht 
seeming  alacrity  imaginable,  tliough  it  stung  him 
to  the  heart  that  it  was  his  business.  Men  of 
sense,  w^ho  could  taste  his  excellencies,  were  well 
satisfied  to  let  him  lead  the  way  in  conversation, 
and  play  after  his  own  manner;  but  fools,  who 
provoked  him  to  mimicry,  found  ho  had  the  indig- 
nation to  let  it  bo  at  tlieir  expense  who  called^N 
it,  and  he  would  show  thcfonu  of  conceited  heavy 
fellows  as  jest  to  the  company  at  their  own  requeitv 
in  revengtf  for  interrupting  hnn  from  being  a  com- 
panion to  put  on  the  character  of  a  jester. 

What  was  peculiarly  excellent  in  this  memonNs 
companion  was,  that  in  the  account  he  gave  of 
persons  and  sentiments,  he  did  not  only  hit  the 
figure  of  their  faces,  and  manner  of  their  gestureiy 
but  he  would  in  his  narrations  fall  into  their  very 
way  of  thinking,  and  this  when  he  recounted  paa* 
s:iges  wherein  men  of  the  ))est  wit  were  concenied, 
as  well  as  such  wherein  were  represented  men  of 
the  lowest  rank  of  understanding.  It  is  certaialy 
as  ^reat  an  instance  of  self-love  to  a  weakness,  to 
be  impatient  of  being  mimicked,  as  any  can  bo 
imagined.  There  were  none  but  the  vain,  ths 
formal,  the  proud,  or  those  who  were  incapaUeof 
amending  their  faults,  that  dreaded  liim;  to  othen 
he  was  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing;  and  I  do 
not  know  any  satisfaction  of  any  different  kind  I 
ever  tasted  so  much,  as  having  got  over  an  impa- 
tience of  my  seeing  myself  in  the  air  he  could  put 
me  when  I  have  displeased  him.  It  is  indeed  to 
his  exquisite  talent  this  way,  more  than  any  philo- 
sophy 1  could  read  on  the  subject,  that  my  person 
is  very  little  of  my  care,  and  it  is  indifieiviittonn 
what  19  said  of  my  shape,  my  aiv.  my  manner,  my 
spt^ech,  or  my  address.  It  fs  to  poor  Esteourti 
cniefly  owe  tnat  I  am  arrived  at  the  happiness  of 
thinking  nothing  a  diminution  to  me,  out  what 
argues  a  depravity  of  my  will. 

It  has  as  much  surprised  me  as  anything  ii 
nature,  to  have  it  frequently  said,  that  he  was  onl 
a  good  plaver;  but  that  must  be  owin^  to  a  parti- 
ality for  former  actore  in  the  oarts  in  which  ht 
succeeded  them,  and  judging  by  oompariaon  of 
what  was  liked  before,  rather  than  by  th«  Mtam 
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of  the  thing.  When  a  man  of  his  ixrit  and  emart- 
ness  could  put  on  an  utu*r  abAonco  of  common 
sense  in  hift  face,  as  he  did  in  the  character  of 
bullfinch  in  the*  Northern  Lass,  and  an  air  of 
insipid  cunn inland  vivacity  in  the  cliaracter  of 
Pounce  in  the  Tender  Htubind,  it  is  fully  to  dis- 
pute his  capacity  and  succoka,  as  ho  was  an  actor. 

Poor  Esicourt!  let  the  vain  and  proud  bo  at 
rest,  tliou  wilt  no  more  disturb  their  admiration  of 
their  dear  selves;  and  ihou  art  no  longer  to  drudge 
in  raising  the  mirth  of  stupids,  who  know  nothing 
of  thy  merit,  for  thy  maintenance. 

It  18  natural  fur  the  generality  of  mankind  to 
run  into  reflections  npon  our  mortality,  when  dis- 
turbers <if  the  world  are  laid  to  n>8t,  but  to  take  no 
notice  when  thoy  who  can  please  and  divert  are 

gulled  from  us.  But  fur  my  part.  1  cannut  but 
link  the  Ion  uf  i<uch  talents,  as  the  man  of  whom 
I  am  speaking  v^'aa  li^'aster  of.  a  mure  melanchuly 
instance  of  mortality  than  the  dissolution  of  per- 
sons of  never  so  high  characters  in  the  world, 
whose  pretensions  were  that  they  were  noisy  and 
mischievous. 

But  I  must  grow  more  succinct,  and,  as  a  Spec- 
tator, give  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
who,  in  his  way,  never  had  an  equal  in  any  age 
before  him.  or  in  that  wherein  he  lived.  I  siieak 
•if  him  as  a  companion,  and  a  man  qualifiert  for 
joDversation.    Uis  fortune  exposed  him  to  an  obse- 

guiousncss  toward  the  worst  sort  of  company,  but 
is  excellent  qualities  rt^ndered  him  cnpablc  of 
making  the  Ix'st  ti^^ure  in  the  most  i-elined.  I  have 
been  pres^-nt  with  him  among  men  <»f  the  mf>st 
Uelicaie  lante  a  whole  night,  and  have  known  him 
(for  he  saw  it  was  desired;  keep  the  discourse  to 
himself  the  most.  ]):irt  of  it,  and  maintain  his  good 
liumor  with  a  countenance,  in  a  language  so  de- 
lightful, without  offense  to  any  person  or  thing 
upon  earth,  still  ])rrserving  the  distance  his  cir- 
cumsfaitces  obliged  him  to;  I  say,  I  have  seen  him 
do  all  this  in  such  a  charming  manner,  that  1  am 
Burc  none  of  those  I  hint  nt  will  read  this  without 
giving  him  some  sorrow  for  their  a))undant  mirth, 
and  one  gush  of  tears  for  so  many  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. 1  wish  it  were  any  honor  to  the  pleasant 
creature's  njemory,  that  my  eyes  arc  too  much 
suffused  to  let  me  go  on .~T. 

•-^*  The  Ifillowinf;  ^•vrrc  jitiwage  in  this  numWr  of  tho 
9;:ectatur  in  fi>.iu.  aipiTcnily  K>Ti-I<>il  at  Dr.  liOUcUflti,  yras 
•upvrMM*'!  iu  all  tti«*  ^illt^e«lu<int  editionii: 

It  iisfi-lirity  hi^  fii(>uiU  may  r»«joU-c  in,  that  ho  had  hU 
0rnM>4.  and  qhi]  th(*ni  us  hu  oni;bt  to  do,  in  hL*  l4ut  uioDientii. 
It  is  remark al>ii>  that  hin  jud(;ni(fnt  wns  in  his  calm  p<>rft>rtion 
to  Uie  utiaoMl  articlf  ;  t.^r  whcni  Ma  w  ifo.  outnf  lu>r  fondm-ftfi, 
desired  thai  hhc  nii>;ht  wud  fur  un  illitemtc  hnmorift  (wliom 
Im  Uiul  an>umitaiiiral  in  a  tliouhand  niirthlul  mi<mc*nlK,  and 
vhoMf  Iuwjl«Mire  uinki  t>  fiMils  tltink  he  asKum">  fr<>m  i-onMriouD 
mcril).  htt  answf ri'<l.  ••  1K»  what  you  ploiiM'.  but  Iio  will  not 
4XiDe  ncMir  nie."  Li.'t  imor  K^trourt's  nr^lifi^ence  about  this 
tu^r^mff  ronvini-ti  Uiu  unwury  uf  atiiumphaiji  cm>>lnu'8  iguo- 
Bud  inhumanity. 


No.  469.1     THURSDAY,  AUGUST  23, 1712. 

n<rah«re  aliijnid  alt'Ti,  i*t  Imminrm  honiiniii  inconiTiiocto 
»uain  au^TTt*  i-«<uiiiiiNlinii.  nuiRi:<  •?>(  i<ontni  nutuiani  ijunnt 
tcwra. quoin  ]':iit|i«.Ttii»,  i|oain  ku  lor,  <iuain  (ati-ri  i]u:i:  ]hj^ 
•UBtauto/rp>ri  u«<-i<liTi',  uut  n'liUM  I'xtf.ni-.— TiLU 

1^  detract  anythln.;  fmm  another,  and  for  av.v  man  to  niulti- 

Cj  bl*  own  Minvi'uii'ni  ff*  by  tbi>inn>MTrnirnrNv<(iif  nnnttu'r. 
mnit*  ai;ain:it  nitl UTi'  lhandi-:itii,  thrm  joMTty,  tt.nii  iKiin, 
•od  tlie  other  ihin^i  \•lli^h  c:ui  bvfall  Uic  l<Aly',  ur  vxtiTual 
drroiiLslaa'VM. 

I  AM  pi^rsuaded  there  are  few  men,  of  generous 
|innciples.  who  wov.Ul  seek  after  great  places,  were 
It  Dot  rather  to  h:ive  an  opporlunity  in  their  hands 
ctf  obliging  their  particular  friends'  or  those  whom 
Jicy  look  npon  a.s  men  of  w«»rth,  tlian  to  procure 
WMklth  and  honor  for  themselves.  To  an  honest 
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mind,  the  best  perquisites  of  a  place  are  the  idr 
vantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good. 

Those  who  are  under  the  great  officers  of  statef 
and  are  the  instrumenta  by  which  they  act,  hai« 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
compassion  and  benevolence,  than  their  superion 
tliemselves.  These  men  know  every  littic  case 
that  is  to  come  before  the  great  man,  and,  if  they 
are  possessed  with  honest  minds,  will  considar 
poverty  as  a  recommendation  in  the  person  who 
applies  himself  to  them,  and  make  the  justice  of 
his  cause  the  most  powerful  solicitor  in  his  behalf. 
A  man  of  this  temper,  when  he  is  in  a  poet  of 
business,  becomes  a  blessing  to  the  public.  He 
patronizes  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  assists  the 
friendless,  and  guides  the  ignorant.  He  does  no't 
reject  the  persoirs  pretensions,  who  does  not  know 
how  to  explain  them,  or  refuse  doing  a  good  offiot 
for  a  man  necau^n  he  cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it.  Ik 
short,  though  hcfegulates  himself  in  all  his  pro- 
ceedings by  justice  and  equity,  he  finds  a  thousand 
occasions  /or  all  tlie  good-natured  offices  of  geoer 
osity  and  compassion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust,  who  ifl 
of  a  sour  untractable  nature,  or  has  any  other  pas- 
sion that  makes  him  uneasy  to  those  who  appntack 
him.  Kouj|^hne.<;s  of  temper  is  apt  to  disccmnte- 
nance  the  timorous  or  modest.  The  proud  man 
discourages  those  from  approaching  him,  who  ars 
of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  must  want  his 
assistance.  The  impatient  man  will  not  give  him- 
self time  to  be  informed  of  tlio  matter  that  lies 
before  him.  An  officer,  with  one  or  more  of  thess 
unbecoming  qualities,  is  sometimes  looke<i  upon 
as  a  proper  person  to  keep  off  impertinence  and 
solicitation  from  his  su})erior;  but  this  is  a  kind 
of  merit  that  can  never  atone  for  injustice  which 
mav  very  often  arise  from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities  whieh 
render  a  man  very  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  dilatory  temper,  which 
commits  innumerable  cruelties  without  design. 
The  maxim  which  several  have  laid  down  for  a 
man's  conduct  in  ordinary  life,  should  be  inviola- 
ble with  a  man  in  ofiice,  never  to  think  of  doing  that 
to-morrow  which  may  be  done  to-day.  A  man 
who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  be  done,  is  guilty 
of  injustice  so  long  as  he  defers  it.  The  dispatcn. 
of  a  good  office  is  veTT  often  as  beneficial  to  the- 
solicitor  as  the  good  office  itself.  In  sliort,  if  a  maa 
compared  tho  inconveniences  which  another  suffisrs 
by  his  delays,  with  the  trifling  motives  and  ad- 
vantages which  he  himself  may  reap  by  such  a 
delay,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  faiut  which- 
very  often  does  an  irreparable  prejudice  to  the 
person  who  depends  upon  him,  and  which  might 
be  remedied  with  little  trouble  to  himself. 

]}ut  in  the  last  place  there  is  no  man  so  improper 
to  be  employed  in  business,  as  he  who  is  in  any 
degr<»e  capable  of  corruption;  and  such  a  one  it- 
the  man  who,  upon  anj  pretense  whatsoever,  re- 
ceives more  than  what  is  the  stated  and  unques- 
tioned fee  of  his  office.  Gratificatifins.  tokens  of 
thankfulness,  dispatch  money, and  t  lie  like  specious 
terms,  are  the  pretenses  under  which  corruption 
v«»rv  frequently  shelters  itself.  An  }ion(*st  man 
will,  however,  look  on  nil  thes<»  methods  as  unjus- 
tifiable, and  will  enjoy  himself  better  in  a  moderate  ■ 
fortune  that  is  gained  with  honor  and  r<«pntation. 
than  in  an  overgmwn  state  that  is  cankered  with 
the  acquisitioi»s  of  rapine  and  exaction.  Were  all 
our  offices  disciinr^^ed  with  such  an  inflexible 
iiitejjrity,  we  should  not  see  men  in  all  ages,  who 
grow  up  to  exorbitant  wealth,  with  the  abilities 
which  are  to  Im;  met  with  in  an  ordinary  nn'chanic. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  such  a  corruption  proceeds, 
chiefly  from  mcu's  employing  the  first  that  cttu* 
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tlMRifielres,  or  thoM  who  have  tho  character  of 
«hrewd  worldly  men,  instead  of  Marching  out  8uch 
as  have  had  a  liberal' edncAtion,  and  have  been 
traiued  up  in  the  BtudiM  of  knowltni^c  and  virtue. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  men  of  learning  who 
take  to  businciui,  diacharge  it  generally  with  grreater 
hnnetity  than  inen  of  the  world.  The  chief  reoAon 
lor  it  1  take  to  bo  aa  foUown :  A  man  that  has 
tpent  his  youth  in  n>ading,  has  been  u^ed  to  find 
▼irtue  extolled,  and  vice  stigmatized.  A  man  that 
has  iMsscd  his  time  in  the  world,  has  often  wen 
Vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  discfiuntenanced.  Kx- 
iortion,  rapine,  and  injustice,  which  are  branded 
witli  infamy  in  books,  f>ften  give  a  man  a  figuiv 
in  the  world;  while  several  qualities,  which  an* 
eelebrated  in  authors,  as  generosity,  ingenuity, 
mnd  goodnature,  impoverish  and  ruin  him.  This 
eannot  but  have  a  proportionable  cflfect  on  men 
whose  tempers  and  principles  are  equally  good 
and  vicious. 

There  would  Ik*  at  least  this  advantage  in  em- 
ploying men  of  learning  and  pnrts  in  business; 
that  their  prosperity  would  sit  more  gracefully  on 
them,  and  that  we  should  not  Ki>e  many  worthless 
persons  shot  up  into  the  greatest  figures  of  life. — 0. 


No.  470.]    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29, 1712. 

Tiirpn  wi  itifflcUM  hattera  nuKas» 
ht  ntultUH  labor  est  ineptiarum. 

Makt.  2  l^ig.  IZXXTi. 

Tiff  fnllf  only,  and  deflect  of  M*ni«e, 
Turns  trifled  into  Uiingi  of  cunncquence. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  disappointed,  of  late 
years,  when  upon  examining  tho  new  edition  of 
a  cla><sic  author,  I  have  ftuind  above  half  the 
▼olume  taken  up  with  various  n'tadings.  When 
I  have  expected  to  meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a 
doubtftil  passage  in  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  only  lieen 
informed,  that  such  or  such  ancient  manuscripts 
for  an  et  write  an  ac,  or  of  some  other  notab1«.>  dis- 
covery of  the  like  importance.  Indeed,  when  a 
different  reading  gives  us  a  different  Sfuse,  or  a 
new  elrgance  in  an  author,  tho  alitor  d<K»s  very 
well  in  Uiking  notice  of  it;  but  when  he  only  en- 
tertains us  with  the  several  ways  of  spt^lling  the 
tame  word,  and  gathers  together  Uie  various  blun- 
-ders  and  mistakes  of  twenty  or  thirty  di(ren*nt 
transcribers,  they  only  take  up  the  time  of  the 
learue<]  reader,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant I  have  often  fancied  with  myf^elf  how  en- 
raged an  old  Latin  author  would  oc,  should  he 
cee  the  several  absurdities  in  sense  and  grammar, 
which  are  imputed  to  him  by  some  or  other  of 
these  various  readings.  In  one  he  speaks  non- 
•■enae;  in  another  makes  use  of  a  word  that  was 
never  heard  of;  and  indtHHl  there  is  scarce  a  sole- 

•  eisra  in  writing  which  the  best  author  is  not  guilty 

•  of,  if  we  may  be  at  liU^rty  t<»  read  him  m  the 
words  of  some  manuscript"  which  the  laborious 
editor  has  thought  fit  to  examine  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work. 

1  Quehtion  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows 
will  DC  very  curious  to  understand  what  it  is  that 
I  have  been  hitherto  talking  of.    I  (shall  therefore 
.|;ive  them  a  notion  of  this  practices  by  endeavor- 
tug  to  write  after  several  i)i'rrt4)ns  who  make  an 
•eminent  figure  in  tlie  republic  of  letters.     To  this 
i«nd,  we  will  suppose  that  the  following  song,  is 
an  old  wle,  whicn  I  present  to  the  public  in  a  new 
•edition,  with  the  several  various  readings  which 
I  find  of  it  in  fonner  editions,  and  in  ancient 
manuBcriplB.    Those  who  cannot  relish  the  vari- 
oua  readings,  will  perhaiM  find  their  aocoant  in 
•Ihe  loiig,  wiuch  aefer  before  ipptarBd  in  prink 


My  lore  van  flckte  onra  and  dianglng^ 
Nor  e'er  woukl  Mitle  in  my  lieart; 

Vrcm  )K«autT  rtill  to  Hmuly  ranging, 
In  eTcry  tarn  I  flbund  a  dart. 

Twiw  fint  a  rharmtnfc  riMpe  ena1aT*d  ma^ 
An  cy*!t  then  gaTu  tlic  btiu  Ktruka: 

Till  by  hor  wit  Oorlnna  nmw'd  mv. 
And  all  my  ftmner  fcfctcra  broke. 

Bnt  now  a  lon^  and  lasting  angniiih 

For  Belvidera  I  endure ; 
Hourly  I  ii4gb,  and  hourly  languwh, 

Kor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  cuiv. 

For  here  the  IUm  inoonntant  lover, 
At'tur  a  tliouMnd  Imautk**  4iowu, 

Dues  new  surprifling  ehannj  dlwovir. 
And  findK  variety  in  one. 

VARIOUS  REAPIXG8. 

Stanza  the  first,  verse  the  first.    And  ehan^im 
The  and  in  some  manuscripts  is  written  thus.  ^ 
but  that  in  the  Cotton  library  writi>s  it  in  threr 
distinct  letters. 

Verse  the  i^ocond.  Nor  e*er  would.]  Aldus  readf 
\t  ewT  Kould ;  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  meter,  w« 
have  restored  it  to  its  genuine  reading,  bv  observ* 
ing  that  synasresis  which  had  been  neglected  bj 
ignorant  tfanticribers. 

Ibid.  In  my  heart.]  Scaligcr  and  others,  or  wf 
hmrt. 

Verse  tho  fourth.  J  found  a  dart.  ]  The  Vatican 
menu.script  for /reads  it;  but  this  must  havcbeea 
the  hallucinatiim  of  the  transcrilx^r,  who  probably 
mistook  the  dash  of  tlie  /  for  a  7*. 

Stanza  the  second,  verse  the  second.  The  laid 
atroke.]  Scioppius,  Salmasius,  and  many  others, 
for  the  read  a;  but  1  have  stuck  to  the  moal 
reading. 

Verse  the  third.     TiU  by  her  vnt.]    Some  nana- 

scripts  have  it  hit  wit,  others  your,  others  tktir  vst. 

I  But  as  I  find  Corinna  to  be  the  name  of  a  woman 

in  otlier  authors,  i  cannot  doubt  but  it  should 

lie  hfr. 

Stanza  the  third,  verse  the  first.    A  Um^  and 

lotting  antiuish.]    The  German  rnaimscript  reads 

a  lasttntf  pastion,  but  the  rhyme  will  not  admit  it 

Verse  the  second.    For  Brlridrra  I  endwrt  ]    Did 

not  all  the  nmuuKcripts  reclaim,  I  should  chan^ 

Beleidera   into   Vfhiarra;   I'firia  being  used  by 

.  several  of  the  ancient  comic  wrileiis  lor  a  lookiai^ 

!  plass,  by  which  means  the  etymology  of  the  word 

IS  very  visible,  and  Pehidera  will  sV'uify  a  ^7 

who  often  looks  in  her  gla]*s;  as  indeed'she  ha^ 

very  good  reason,  if  she  had  all  those  beautius 

which  our  poet  here  ai^ribes  to  her. 

Versi!  the  third.     Hourly  J  njfk,  mnd  hourly  lam- 

^ish.]    S«>me  for  the  word  hourly  read  daily,  antl 

others  nif/htly;  the  last  has  great  authorities  of  iu 

side. 

Verse  the  fourth.     The  wonted  cure.]    The  cld«r 

-  Stevens  n  ads  wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verpe  the  second.  After  « 
thousand  beauties. ]  In  several  copies  wc  meet  witb 
a  hundred  heautiea,  by  the  usual  error  of  the  tnn* 
I  scribi*rs.  who  probably  omitted  a  cipher,  and  hsii 
I  not  taste  enough  to  know  that  the  word  thouMiid 
I  was  ten  times  a  greater  coinplimeiit  to  the  pod'* 
I  mistress  than  a  hundred. 

Verso  the  fourth.  And  finds  variety  in  one-] 
Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  have  it  m  tt»> 
Indeed  so  many  of  them  concur  in  this  last  nam- 
ing, that  I  am  very  much  in  doubt  wbedwr  il 
'  ouglit  not  to  take  place.  There  are  but  two  rea- 
sons which  incline  me  to  the  reading  as  I  ba^f 
published  it:  first,  because  the  riiyme,  and  tec- 
ondly,  because  the  sense  is  preserved  by  it.  It 
mi^ht  likewise  proceed  from  tJic  oacitancy  of  tnn- 
icribers,  who,  to  dispatch  their  work  the  ■ooDfTi 
Qted  to  write  all  numbers  in  cipher^  and  ieeisg 
Um  flgwne  1  foUoired  by  a  little  daah  of  the  (W. 
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M  11  cnstomarj  in  old  manuscripU,  they  perhaps 
mistook  the  dash  for  a  second  fiffure,  aod  oy  cast- 
iDg  up  both  tofTuther,  composea  out  of  them  the 
figure  2.  But  Uiis  I  shall  leave  to  the  learned, 
without  determiiiiuff  anything  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  uncertainty. — C. 


No.  471.]    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30, 1712. 

The  wise  with  hope  lapport  the  pftiiu  of  Hfe. 

Thc  time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  em- 
ployment to  the  mind  of  man.  Objects  of  pain 
or  pleasure,  love  or  admiration,  do  not  lie  ttiick 
enough  together  in  life  to  keep  the  soul  in  con- 
stant action,  and  supply  an  immediate  exercise  to 
its  faculties.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this 
deflect,  that  the  mind  ma^  not  want  business,  but 
always  have  materials  for  thinking,  she  is  en- 
dowed wiUi  certain  powers,  that  can  recall  what 
is  DRrtscd.  and  anticipate  what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  mem- 
ory, is  i>eri>etually  looking  back,  when  we  have 
uothinj?  present  to  entertain  us.  It  is  like  those 
repoHit(>ries  in  several  animals  that  are  filled  with 
stores  of  tlieir  fornier  food,  on  which  they  may 
ruminate  when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant 
moments,  and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought  by 
ideas  of  what  is  passed,  we  have  other  faculties 
that  agitate  and  employ  her  for  what  is  to  come. 
These  are  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward  into 
futurity,  and  brin|^  up  to  our  present  thoughts 
objects  that  lie  hid  in  the  remotest  depths  of 
time.  We  suffer  misery  and  enjoy  happiness  be- 
fore they  are  in  being;  we  can  set  the  sun  and 
Btani  forward,  or  lose  sight  of  them  by  wandering 
ivto  those  retired  parts  of  eternity,  when  the  heav- 
ens and  earth  shall  be  no  mon«. 

By  tlio  wajr,  who  can  imagine  that  the  existence 
of  a  creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time,  whose 
thoughts  are  not?  Hut  I  shall,  in  this  paper,  con- 
fine mysulf  to  that  particular  passion  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  hope. 

Our  actual  eniovments  are  so  few  and  transient, 
that  man  would  \>o  a  very  minerahle  being,  were 
ho  not  endowed  with  this  passion,  which  gives 
him  a  taste  of  those  good  things  that  may  possi- 
bly come  into  his  possession.  "  We  should  hope 
for  ererytliiiig  that  is  good/'  says  the  old  poet 
Linus.  "lN«auNe  there  is  nothing  which  may  not 
be  hoped  for,  and  notliing  but  what  the  gods  arc 
able  to  give  us."  Hope  quickens  all  the  still 
parts  of  life,  and  k(*cps  the  mind  awake  in  her 
most  remiss  and  indolent  hours.  It  gives  habit- 
ual serenity  and  gooil- humor.  It  is  a  kind  of 
vital  heat  in  the  soul,  that  cheers  and  gladdens 
her,  when  she  dcMis  not  attend  to  it  It  makes 
pain  ca<»y,  and  lalior  pleasant. 

Beside  those  several  advantages  which  rise  from 
Bopc.  there  is  another  which  is  none  of  the  least, 
and  that  Ik,  its  great  efficacy  in  preserving  us  from 
■etling  too  hicrh  a  value  on  present  enjoyments. 
The  saving  of  Ca'snr  is  very  well  known.  When 
he  had  given  away  all  his  estate  in  gratuities 
among  his  friends,  one  of  them  asked  what  he 
Iiad  left  for  himself;  to  which  that  great  man  re- 
plied. "Hope."  His  natural  magnanimity  hin- 
dered him  from  prising  what  he  was  certainly 
iKMsessed  of,  and  turnM  all  his  thoughts  upon 
awieihing  more  valuable  that  he  had  in  view. 
I  question  not  but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral 
fiom  this  story,  and  apply  it  to  himself  witliout 
aydirection. 

The  old  story  of  Pandora's  box  (which  many  of 
flie  Iflsmod  believe  was  formed  among  tha  heathens 


upon  the  tradition  of  the  (all  of  man)  ahows  us 
how  deplorable  a  state  they  thought  the  present 
life,  without  hope.  To  set  forth  the  utmost  con- 
dition of  misery,  they  tell  us,  that  our  forefather, 
according  to  the  pagan  theology,  had  a  great  vessel 
presented  him  by  Pandora,  upon  his  lifting  up 
the  lid  of  it,  says  the  fable,  there  flew  out  all  ths 
calamities  and  distempers  incident  to  men,  fh>m 
which,  till  that  time,  they  had  been  altogether 
exempt.  Hope,  who  had  wxu  inclosed  in  the  cup 
with  so  much  bad  company,  instead  of  flying  off 
with  the  rest,  stuck  so  close  to  the  lid  of  it,  that 
it  was  shut  down  upon  her. 

I  shall  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what  I 
have  hitherto  said.  First,  that  no  kind  of  life  is 
so  happy  as  that  which  is  full  of  hope,  especiallj 
when  the  hope  is  well  grounded,  and  wnen  the 
object  of  it  is  of  an  exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature 
proper  to  make  the  person  happy  who  enjoys  it. 
This  proposition  must  be  very  evident  to  those 
who  consider  how  few  are  the  present  enjoyments 
of  the  most  happy  man,  and  now  insumcient  to 
^ive  him  an  entire  satisfaction  and  acquicsccnoe 
in  them. 

My  next  observation  is  this,  that  a  religious  lifs 
is  that  which  most  abounds  in  a  well-^undod 
hope,  and  such  a  one  as  is  fixed  on  objects  that 
are  capable  of  making  us  entirely  happy.  This 
hope^  in  a  religious  man  is  much  more  sure  and 
certain  than  the  hope  of  any  temporal  blessing, 
as  it  is  strengthened  not  only  by  reason,  but  by 
faith.  It  has  at  tlic  same  time  its  eye  perpetually 
fixed  on  that  state,  which  implies  in  tne  very 
notion  of  it  the  most  full  aiid  tne  most  complete 
happiness. 

I  have  before  shown  how  the  influence  of  hops 
in  general  sweetens  life,  and  makes  our  present 
condition  supportable,  if  not  pleasing;  but  a  re- 
ligious hope  lias  still  greater  advantages.  It  does 
not  only  bear  up  Uie  mind  under  her  sufferings, 
but  makes  her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the 
instruments  of  procuring  her  tlie  great  and  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  ner  hope. 

Religious  hope  has  likewise  'this  advantage 
above  any  other  kind  of  hope,  that  it  is  able  to 
revive  the  dying  man,  and  to  fill  his  mind  not  only 
with  secret  comfort  and  refreshment,  but  sometimes 
with  rapture  and  tranNjiort.  He  triumphs  in  his 
agonies,  while  the  sriul  uprin^  forward  with  delight 
to  the  great  object  which  she  has  always  had  in 
view,  artd  leaves  the  body  with  an  expectation  of 
being  reunited  to  her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful 
resurrection. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  thoHe  emphati- 
cal  expressions  of  a  lively  hope,  which  the  Psalmist 
made  uw.  of  in  the  midst  of  thoKC  dangers  and  ad- 
versities which  surrounded  him;  fur  the  following 
posHsge  had  its  present  and  personal,  as  well  as 
Its  future  and  prophetic  sense.  "  1  have  set  the 
Lord  always  behire  me.  Because  he  is  at  my  right 
hand  I  shall  not  bo  moved.  Tlicrefore  my  heart 
\H  ^lad,  and  my  glory  reioic(tth.  My  flesh  also 
shall  rest  in  hopi>.  Fur  tiiou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy 
one  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the 
path  of  life.  In  thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy, 
at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  ever- 
more. 
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fkilamcnqai'  uinli 


Tnui.  JRn.  Ill,  ACQ. 


This  onlj  aolwM  htii  bard  furtune  Mndji.— Imrmr. 

I  iiCEivKP  some  time  ago  a  propofial,  which  had 
a  preface  to  it,  wherein  the  author  discoursed  at 
large  of  the  innvmerable  objects  of  charity  in  • 
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nation,  and  admonished  the  rich,  who  were  affile- ;  pleafliireH;  and  I  soon  concluded  that  it  was  to  the 
ted  with  any  diMeinpiT  of  bfidy,  particularly  to  bight.  That  in  the  sovereign  of  the  senses,  and 
repird  the  p(H>r  in  thi>  same  spT^cics  of  nffiicnon,  niotlicr  of  all  the  arts  and  ficiences.  that  have  r»- 
and  CDiifint*  their  tondernt'ss  to  tlivm.  since  it  iti  =  fined  tin*  rudcneM  of  the  uncultivated  mind  to  a 
iinpOKsihle  t<i  assist  nil  who  an>  prfsentvd  to  them.  •  piilit4'iieHS  that  distinguirthcs  the  fin«r  spirits  from 
The  pniposci-  liad  Iweii  relieved  from  a  malady  in  tiio  harburous  pout  uf  the  great  vulvar  and  the 
his  even  hy  an  op(*Rifion  performed  by  8ir  William  Kinall.  I'he  Hi^lit  is  the  obliging  htMiefartrevt  that 
Kirntf:  ana,  Ikmii*;  n  man  of  CfMiditioii,  had  taken  a  bo>«towrt  on  us  the  must  trHUHporting  MMi^ations 
resiiliitioii  toiimintHin  three  poor  blind  men  during,  that  we  have  from  the  various  and  wonderful  pro- 
their  lives,  in  gratitude  for  that  great  blessing. '  ductK  of  nature.  To  the  sight  we  owe  the  amax- 
Thin  miHfortiinc  is  so  very  ^reat  and  unfrequent, '  iug  discoveries  of  the  height,  magnitude,  and  mo- 
that  fme  would  think  an  establishment  for  all  the  tiou  of  the  planets;  their  several  revolutions  about 
poor  under  it  might  l>e  easily  accomplished,  with'  their  common  ci'titer  of  light,  heat,  and  ni(»tioD, 
the  addition  of  a  very  few  otners  to  those  wealthy  ;  the  sun.  The  sii;ht  travels  yet  further  to  the  fixed 
who  arc  in  the  tame  calamity.  However,  the' stars,  and  furnishes  ihe  understand i ng  wiih  ^ilid 
thought  of  thepropo-ier  arose  from  a  vary  good  mo-  ■  reasonn  to  pn)vc.  that  each  of  them  is  u  sun.  mov- 
ti%'e;  anil  the  parceling;  of  our^^elvcsout.  as  called  ing  on  irs  own  axis,  in  the  center  of  its  own  vortex 
to  particular  arts  of  lN>iiefieence.  would  bo  a  i>rptty  or  turbillion,  and  performing  the  same  offices  to  ita 
C(*ment  of  society  ami  virtu<*.  It  is  the  ordinary  drpiMident  planets  that  our  irlurious  sun  docs  to 
foundation  for  nim's  linhlinir  a  ctimmerce  witli  thi.s.  liut  the  inquiries  of  the  sight  will  not  be 
each  other,  aAd  Ix'comini;  familiar,  that  they  .Hgntc  Mo|>ped  hen!,  but  make  tlieir  progress  through  the 
in  the  sninu  sort  of  pleasure;  and  sure  it  may  also  ,  itiinieiise  exnanse  to  the  Mifky  Way.  and  there 
be  wime  n-ason  for  amity,  that  they  are  under  one  !  divide  the  blended  fires  of  the  galaxy" i nto  infinite 
common  dihtress.  If  all  the  ricii  who  are  lame  in-  and  dilferunt  worlds,  made  up  of  distinct  suns, 
the  gout,  from  a  life  of  rase.  ph>nsun».  and  luxury,  j  »nd  their  peculiar  equipages  of  planets,  till,  una- 
would  help  those  few  who  have  it  without  a  pn;- !  ble  to  pursue  this  track  any  further,  it  deputes  the 
▼ions  life  of  pleasure,  and  aild  a  few  of  such  la-  \  imagination  to  go  on  to  new  discoveries,  till  it  fill 
b«>rious  men,  who  an*  Utoihc  lame  from  unhappy  i  the  unl)oundLtl  s])ace  with  endless  worlds, 
blows,  falls,  or  other  accidents  of  afro  or  sickness; '  "The  sight  informs  the  statuary's  chisel  with 
I  say.  Would  such  gouty  persons  administer  to  the '  power  to  give  bn>ath  to  lifeless  brass  and  marble, 
necessities  of  men  disabled  like  thems<.>lvcs,  the !  and  the  painter's  pencil  to  swell  the  flat  canvas 
consciousness  of  such  a  behavior,  would  be  the '.  with  moving  figures  actuated  by  imaginary  souls. 
be.st  jalan,  cordial,  and  nuiulyne,  in  the  feverish, .  Music,  indet>d.  may  plead  another  nrigiuaif,*  since 
faint,  and  tormeiitinrr  vici^«ii'u(les  of  that  misera-  j  Jul^.  Iiy  the  dilfercMit  falls  of  his  hammer  on  the 
bledistenjpT.  The  sanu;  may  U»  said  of  all  other, '  anvil,  discovered  by  the  air  the  first  rude  raasic 
both  l>odily  and  iniell<>ctual  evils.     These  classes    that  pleased  the  antediluvian  fathers;  but  then  the 

sight  has  not  only  reduced  those  wilder  sounds 
into  artful  order  and  harmony,  but  conveys  that 
harmony  to  the  most  distant-parts  of  the  world 
without  the  help  of  sound.  To  the  sirht  we  owe 
not  only  all  the  discoveries  of  philosopliy,  but  all 
the  divine  imagery  <if  poetry  that  transports  the 
draw  upon  a  sick  alderman    intelligent  reader  of  U<imer,  Milton,  andS'irgil. 

"  As  the  siirht  has  polished  tlie  world,  so  diies  it 
supply  us  with  the  most  grateful  and  lasting  plea- 
sure. Let  love,  let  friendship,  paternal  uflivtion, 
filial  piety,  and  conjujral  duty,  declare  the  joys 
the  sight  Is'stows  on  a  mec^ting  after  absence.  But 
it  would  be  endlesn  to  enumerate  all  the  pleasures 
and  advantagtrM  of  sight;  every  one  th.ii  has  it, 
every  hour  he  makes  use  of  it,  finds  them,  feell 
them,  enjoys  them. 

"  Thus,  OS  our  greatest  pleaaures  and  knowledge 
are  derived  from  the  sight,  so  has  Providence  been 
more  curious  in  the  formation  of  its  seat,  the  eve, 
than  of  the  organs  of  the  other  m^nsev.  That  s'ta- 
pendens  m.ochine  is  composed,  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  of  muKcles.  membranes,  and  humors.  Its 
motions  arc  admirably  directi-d  by  the  muscles; 
the  pi'rspicuity  of  the  humors  transmit  the  ray* 
of  light;  the  ravs  are  r<*gularly  rpfracted  by  their 
figure;  the  blncfc  lining  of  the  sclerotcs  offi-ctuallf 
prevents  their  being  confounded  by  reflection.  II 
IS  wonilerful  indeed  to  ciuisidcr  how  many  objects 
the  eye  is  fitted  to  take  in  at  once,and  succi*ssirely 
iu  an  instant,  and  at  the  f^ame  time  to  make  a 
judgment  of  their  position,  figure,  and  coKir.  It 
watches  against  our  dangers,  guides  our  steps, 
and  h'ts  in  all  the  visible  objects,  whose  beauty 
and  variety  instruct  and  deligtit. 

**The  pfeasiires  and  advantages  of  sight  being 
so  great,  the  loss  must  l»e  very  grievous;  of  whicS 
Milton,  from  ex|H'rience,  gives  the  most  sensihle 
idea,  both  in  the  third  book  of  hia  Paiadisc  Lost 


of  charity  would  certainly  biir;;  down  blessings 
upon  an  a^^  and  pef>ple;  and  if  men  were  not 
p<^trifi(Hl  with  the  love  of  this  worlil.  against  all 
sense  of  the  commerce  which  outrht  to  \m*  among 
them,  it  would  not  be  an  unre.isonablc  bill  for  a 
po«ir  man  in  thi'  agony  of  pnin,  aggravated  by 
want  and  poverty,  to  '  •  .      .  » 

after  this  form  : 


"Ma.  lUsiL  Plkntt. 
"Sia, 

"  You  have  the  cjout  arul  stone,  with  sixty  thou- 
s.ind  pounds  sterllni,':  I  have  the  gout  and  stone, 
not  Worth  one  farthing;  I  shall  pray  for  you,  and 
desire  y<iu  wojild  yny  the  b«;arer  twenty  shillings 
for  value  receiver!  from. 

"Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Lazarus  Hopeful. 
"Cripplegale.  August  29, 1712." 

The  reader's  own  imagination  will  suggest  to 
him  the  reasonableness  of  siich  correspondences, 
and  diversify  them  inti>  a  thousand  forms;  but  I 
shall  close  this,  as  I  began,  iipon  the  subject  of 
blindness.*  The  following  h.-tter  s<»emH  to  be  writ- 
ten by  a  man  of  learning,  who  is  n'turnecl  to 
his  study  after  a  susjxMise  of  an  ability  to  do  so. 
The  l>enefit  he  reprjrls  himself  to  have  rewived, 
naay  well  claim  the  handsomest  encomium  he  can 
give  the  o(>erator. 

•*  Ma.  SPECTATOtt, 

"Rnminatinir  Lately  on  your  admirable  dis- 
courses on  the  Pleasun»sof  the  Ini.igin.ition.llKgan 
to  consider  to  which  af  our  senses  we  are  obliged 
for  the  greatest  and  most  important  share  of  those 

•A  lioncTolvnt  limtituUnn  In  f::\r>r  ftf  bliiiJ  people.  &nd 
Iwlft'H  bo^tal.  Bwrn  to  h.-wp  nrl;:itmt>«l  fttim  tlits  papor. 
sirtalBly  fkvm  the  prlndplM  uf  bumacliy  sut«d  la  It. 


and  in  his  Samson  Agouistes. 


•Mr  W«sv«r MrrilM  tbm dlMorwy  to  Fyttavom. 
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"To  ligbt,  in  Um  fonnflr. 


Tbefe  I  rtTliit  i 


Mlb. 
And  liMl  thy  sor'ralgn  vital  lamp;  Irat  thoa 
Retisit'st  not  tbeie  eyas,  that  roll  in  Tain 
To  find  thy  ptordng  ray,  hut  find  no  dawn. 

"  And  a  little  after. 

fiouons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweot  approach  of  er'n  or  mom, 
Or  light  of  Temal  bloom,  or  tummei^  roaa, 
Or  florlu,  or  henla,  or  human  Cue  diTlne; 
But  cloud  luAteod,  and  ovtir-during  dark. 
Surround  me :  from  the  cheerful  ways  at  man 
Cut  off,  aud  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Preientad,  with  a  unlTeraal  blank 
Of  nature's  work*,  to  me  ezpung'd  and  nc*d. 
And  wiiKlom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

"Again,  in  Samson  Agouiatea 

But  chief  of  aU 

O  lota  oi  sight!  of  thoe  I  most  complain; 
Blind  among  enemies  1  O  worse  than  chains 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepid  sge  1 
light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me's  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  ol^wts  of  delight 
Annull'd 


sun  as  a  Ibol, 


In  pow*r  of  others,  never  in  mr  own, 

BeaJnre  half  I  seem  to  Utc,  dead  more  than  half: 

O  darkl  dark  I  durkl  amid  tho  blase  of  nooni 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  ecUpee, 

IVitliout  all  hopes  of  day. 

"Tlie  enjoyment  uf  sight  then  being  so  sjeHt  a 
Ue88ing,aiKl  the  Iubr  of  it  so  terrible  an  evil,  how 
azcelleut  aud  valuable  is  the  skill  of  that  artist 
irhieh  can  restore  the  former,  and  n*dres8  the  lat- 
ter! My  frequent  perusal  of  the  advertisements 
in  the  public  newspapers  (generally  the  most 
agreeable  entertainment  they  afford)  has  presented 
me  with  many  and  various  benefits  of  this  kind 
done  U>  my  countrymen,  by  that  skillful  artist  Dr. 
Qraiit,  her  majesty's  oculist  extraordinary,  whose 
happy  hand  nas  brought  and  restored  to  sight 
several  hundreds  in  less  than  four  yttwrH.  Many 
have  received  sight  by  his  means  who  came  blind 
from  their  mother's  womb,  as  in  the  famous  in- 
stance of  Jones  of  Newin^n."*  I  myself  have 
been  cured  by  him  of  weakness  in  the  eyes  next 
to  Oliuduess,  and  am  rcadv  to  believe  anything 
that  is  reported  of  his  auility  this  way  ;  and 
know  that  many,  who  could  not  purchase  his 
aasibtance  with  monev,  have  enjoyua  it  from  his 
charity.  But  a  list  of  particulars  would  swell  my 
letter  beyond  its  bounds  :  what  I  hav(*  said  Ix'ing 
auflicient  to  comfort  those  who  are  in  the  like  dis- 
tress, since  they  may  conceive  hopes  of  being  no 
longer  miserable  in  this  kind,  while  there  is  yet 
alive  so  able  an  oculist  as  Dr.  Grant. 

"  I  am  tlie  Spectator's  humble  Servant, 

T.  "  PHILA.VTHEOrua." 
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Qiii--17  ri  qni«  rultn  tonro  fcruti,  ct  pode  nudo, 
Kxi^^irquo  tnscae  simulct  tt^xtorc  Catoncm; 
YirtuUunne  reprosfentet  morcuque  Catonist 

IIoK.  I  Ep.  xix,  12. 

SuppoM  a  man  tho  coamert  iip>wn  should  wear, 
No  shoes,  bi<  furehcad  ruU){li,  hin  look  iu'voro, 
And  apt!  great  Oato  in  his  form  ami  dress; 
MuAt  ho  his  Tirtues  and  bis  mind  express? — CUEcn. 

"  To  THE  SpECTATOE. 
••SiE, 

"I  AM  now  in  tho  countrv.  and  employ  most  of 
mj  time  in  reading,  or  thinlcing  umm  what  I  have 
read.    Your  paper  cumes  a>nstantiy  down  to  roe, 

*Thi4  ostcutatinus  orulist  was  it  seems,  orif:iualIy  a  robbler 
or  tinker,  afterward  ■  prcncber  in  a  conirrcKation  of  Baptists. 
William  Jones  was  not  horn  blind,  and  waji  but  very  little,  if 
at  ail,  benefliPd  by  Grant's  operntioii,  who  appears  to  have 
t  B*iilt7  "f  pnat  fhiud  ond  downright  Ibruery,  in  his 
It  and  advartlMnMnts  of  tliis  pretended  cun. 


and  it  affects  me  so  mnch,  that  T  find  my  thoag^ts 
run  into  your  way  :  and  recommend  to  you  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and 
that  is,  the  satisfaction  some  men  soem  to  take  in 
their  imperfections :  I  think  one  may  call  it  glory- 
ing in  their  insufficiency.  A  certain  great  author 
is  of  opinion  it  is  the  contrary  to  envy,  though 
perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  it.  Nothing  is  so 
common  as  to  near  men  of  this  sort,  speaking  of 
themselves,  add  to  their  own  merit  (as  Uiey  think) 
by  impairing  it,  in  praising  themselves  for  their 
defects,  free^  allowing  they  commit  some  few  IHt- 
olous  errors,  in  order  to  be  esteenoed  persons  of 
uncommon  talents  and  great  qualifications.  They 
are  generally  professirtg  an  injudicious  neglect  of 
dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  as  also  an  unjust 
contempt  for  traveling,  and  the  modem  laneuafes; 
as  for  their  part,  say  they,  they  never  vaTned  or 
troubled  their  head  about  ttiem.  This  panegyrical 
satire  on  themselves  certainly  is  worthy  our  ani- 
madversion. I  have  known  one  of  these  gentle- 
men think  himself  obliged  to  forget  the  day  of  an 
appointment,  and  sometimes  even  that  you  spoke 
to  nim;  and  when  you  see  them,  they  hope  youll 
pardon  them,  for  thev  have  the  worst  memory  in 
the  world.  One  of  them  started  up  the  otlier  day 
in  some  confusion,  and  said, '  Now  I  think  on't,  i 
am  to  meet  Mr.  Mortmain,  the  attorney,  about  soma 
business,  hut  whether  it  is  to-day.  or  to-morrow, 
'faith  1  cannot  tell.'  Now,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, he  knew  his  time  to  a  moment,  and  was 
there  accordingly.  These  forgetful  persons  have, 
to  heighten  their  crime,  generally  the  best  memo- 
ries of  any  people,  as  I  have  found  out  by  their  re- 
membering sometimes  through  inadvertency.  Two 
or  three  of  them  that  I  know  can  say  most  of  our 
modern  tragedies  by  heart.  1  asked  a  gentleman 
the  other  day,  that  is  famous  for  a  good  carver  (at 
which  acquisition  ho  is  out  of  countenance,  imag- 
ining it  may  detract  from  some  of  his  more  essen- 
tial qualifications)  to  help  me  to  something  that 
was  near  him ;  but  he  excused  himself,  and  blush- 
ing told  me,  'Of  all  things  he  could  never  carve 
in  his  life;'  thonj^h  it  can  be  proved  upon  him 
that  he  cuts  up.  disjoints,  and  uncases,  with  in- 
comparable dexterity.  I  would  not  be  und4»rKtood 
as  if  I  thought  it  laudable  for  a  man  of  quality 
and  fortune  to  rival  the  acquisitions  of  artificers, 
and  endeavor  to  excel  in  little  handy  qualities;  no, 
I  argue  only  aji^ainst  being  ashamed  at  what  is 
really  praiseworthy.  As  these  pretenses  to  inge- 
nuity show  themselves  several  ways,  you  will 
often  see  a  man  of  this  temper  ashamed  to  be  clean, 
and  setting  up  for  wit,  only  from  negliiirence  ii\ 
his  habit.  Now  I  am  upon  this  hciui,  I  cannot 
help  observing  also  upon  a  very  different  folly 
proc4>eding  from  the  same  cause.  As  these  aboye- 
luentioned  arise  from  affecting  an  equality  with 
men  of  greater  talents,  from  having  the  same  faults, 
there  are  others  that  would  come  at  a  parallel  with 
th<ise  above  them,  by  pos^ssing  little  advantages 
which  they  want.  I  heard  a  young  man  not  long 
ago,  who  has  senfK?,  comfort  himself  in  his  igno- 
rance of  Greek,  Hebrew. and  the  Orientals:  at  ths 
same  time  that  he  publish(>d  his  aversion  to  thost 
languages,  he  saiu  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
was  rattier  a  diminution  than  an  advancement  of  a 
man's  character;  though, at  the  same  time,  I  know 
he  lan^ruislies  and  repines  he  is  not  master  of  them 
him.self.  Whenever  I  take  any  of  these  line  per- 
sons thus  detracting  from  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand, I  tell  them  1  will  complain  to  you;  and  ssj 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  allow  it  an  exception 
against  a  thing,  that  he  who  contemns  it  is  an 
ignorant  in  it. 

''I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  &  P.* 
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"  lift.  SprcTATOS, 

"  I  mm  a  man  of  a  yeiy  good  estate,  and  am 
honorably  in  love.  I  hope  yuu  will  allow,  when 
the  ultimate  purpose  in  honest,  there  maj^  be,  with- 
OUl  treftpaftA  agaiiiHt  innuceiice.  tMimc  toyiu);  by  the 
war.  rcoplc  of  condition  aa*  perhapi*  too  distant 
ana  foruiU  on  tlK»»e  occiisions;  but  liowever  that 
ia,  I  am  to  confenn  to  you  that  I  liavc  written  some 
▼ertes  to  atone  for  my  ofTiMise.  Vou  professed 
authors  are  a  little  Kcveie  upon  ua,  who  write  like 
gentlemen;  but  if  yuu  are  a  friend  to  love,  you 
will  insert  my  poem.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
much  siTvice  it  would  do  me  with  my  fair  one,  as 
well  as  reputation  with  all  my  friends,  to  have 
•omething  of  mine  in  the  Spectator.  My  crime 
was,  that  I  snatched  a  kiss,  and  my  poetical  ex- 
cuse as  follows: 

I. 

Belinda,  urc  from  yuud^r  flowers 

The  bee  fliee  kMuh-U  tu  itH  <^t;ll; 
Can  yoQ  |wrc('iT«  what  It  devuurs  f 

Are  they  lup«Lr'd  in  ihow  or  nnell? 

II. 

80,  thonjch  I  robb'd  yuu  of  a  kba, 
Sweeter  than  thvlr  Binbrwial  dew ; 

Hf  hy  are  you  an^ry  at  my  Mir«? 
llaa  it  at  all  iupuTuriaU'd  you? 

III. 

Tin  by  thin  cnnnlng  I  rontrlTe, 

In  Rpite  of  your  unkiii<l  rewrre. 
To  keep  my  nuiiidivd  lu>e  nliTe, 

Which  you  inhumanly  would  ht&rre. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  TmoTUT  Stansa." 

"Sia.  Augustas,  1713. 

"  Having  a  little  time  upon  my  hands,  I  could 
not  think  of  iM^stowing  it  Wttor  than  in  writing  an 
epistle  to  the  Spi-ctator,  which  1  now  do,  and  am, 
Sir,  •*  Your  humble  Servant, 

*'  Hob  Short. 

"  P.  S.  If  you  approve  of  my  style,  I  am  likely 
enough  to  become  your  correspondent.  I  desire 
your  opinion  fif  it.  I  design  it  for  that  way  of 
writing  called  by  the  judicious '  the  familiar.' " — T. 
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Atfporita»  ngroi^tK  ot  inmnrinna. — IIuR.  1  Ep.  xviii.  6. 
Rude,  ruKtic,  aud  loclcgaut. 

"  Ma.  Spkctatob, 

"  Being  of  the  number  of  those  that  have  lately 
retired  from  the  center  of  businesii  and  pleasure, 
my  uneasiness  in  tiic  country  where  I  am  aris^cs 
rather  from  the  society  than  tne  solitude  of  it.  To 
be  obliged  to  Receive  and  return  visitH  from  and  to 
a  circle  of  neighbors,  who,  through  diven^ity  of 
age  or  inclinations,  can  neither  be  entertaining  nor 
Berviceable  to  us,  is  a  vile  loss  of  time,  and  a  sla- 
Teiy  from  which  a  man  .shtmld  deliver  himself,  if 
possible:  for  why  must  I  htse  the  remaining  part 
of  my  life,  because  tliey  have  thrown  away  the 
former  part  of  theirs?  it  is  to  me  an  insupporta- 
ble affliction,  to  be  tormented  with  the  narrations 
of  a  set  of  pe<iplc,  who  are  warm  in  their  expres- 
sions of  the  quick  relish  of  that  pleasure  which 
their  dogs  and  horses  have  a  niure  delic.ite  taste 
of.  I  do  also  in  my  heart  detest  and  abhor  tliat 
damnable  doctrine  and  position  of  the  nc>cessity  of 
a  bumper,  though  to  one'M  own  toaM;  for  though 
it  is  pretended  that  these  deep  jiotations  are  used 
only  to  inspire  gayety,  they  certainly  dmwn  that 
cheerfulness  which  would  survive  a  moderate  cir- 
culation. If  at  these  meetini^s  it  were  left  tt>  every 
•trailer  either  to  fill  his  glass  accordini;  to  his 
own  inclination,  or  to  make  hi"  «"'*>«•  t  when  he 


;  finds  he  has  been  sufficiently  obedient  to  tliat  of 
others,  these  entertainmenta  would  be  goremed 
;  with  more  ^^ood  sense,  and  consequently  with  more 
good-breednifi^>  than  at  present  tncy  are.     Indeed, 
where  any  of  the  guests  are  known  to  measure 
,  their  fame  or  pleasure  by  their  glass,  proper  exhor- 
tations might  be  used  to  these  to  push  their  fortunes 
in  this  sort  of  reputation;  but  where  it  is  unsea- 
sonably insisted  on  to  a  modest  stranger,  this 
drench  may  be  said  to  be  swallowed  with  the  same 
necessity  as  if  it  had  been  tendered  in  the  horn  for 
that  pun>ose,*  with  this  aggravating  circumstance, 
.  that  It  distresses  the  entertainer's  guest  in  tiiesame 
degree  as  it  relieves  his  horses. 

"  To  attend  without  impatience  on  account  of 
five-barred  gates,  double  ditches,  aud  precipices, 
and  to  survey  the  orator  with  desiring  eyes,  is  to 
me  extremely  difficult  and  absolutely  necessary,  to 
be  u|)on  tolerable  terms  with  him;  but  then  the 
occasional  burstings  out  into  laughter  is  uf  sll 
other  accomplishments  ths  most  requisite.  I  con- 
fess at  prcbcnt  I  have  not  that  command  of  these 
convulsions  as  is  necessary  to  be  good  company; 
therefore  I  beg  you  would  publisli  this  letter,  and 
let  me  be  known  all  at  once  for  a  queer  fellow. and 
avoided.  It  is  monstrous  to  me,  that  we  who  are 
given  to  reading  and  calm  conversation,  should 
ever  be  visited  oy  these  roarers;  but  tliey  think 
they  thenj selves,  as  neighbors,  may  come  into  oar 
rooms  with  the  same  right  that  they  and  their  dogi 
hunt  in  our  grounds. 

"  Your  institution  of  clubs  I  hare  always  ad- 
mired, in  which  you  constantly  endeavored  the 
union  of  the  metaphorically  defunct,  tliat  is,  such 
as  arc  neitlier  serviceable  to  the  busy  and  cuterprii- 
in^  part  of  mankind,  nor  entertaining  to  the 
retired  and  speculative.  There  should  certainly, 
therefore,  in  each  county  be  established  a  club  of 
tlie  persons  whose  conversations  I  have  described, 
who  for  their  own  private,  as  also  the  public emol* 
unient,  should  exclude,  and  be  excluded,  all  otiicr 
society.  Their  attire  should  be  the  same  with  their 
huntsmen's,  and  none  should  be  admitted  iuiSthis 
green  conversation-piece  except  he  had  broken  bis 
collar-bone  thrice.  A  broken  rib  or  two  might  also 
admit  a  man  without  the  least  opposition.  The 
president  must  necessarily  have  broken  his  neck, 
and  have  been  taken  up  dead  once  or  twice;  forths 
more  maims  this  brotherhood  shall  have  met  with, 
the  easier  will  their  conversation  flow  and  keep 
up;  and  when  any  one  of  these  vigorous  invalids 
had  finished  his  narration  of  the  collar  bone,  this 
naturally  would  introduce  the  history  of  the  ribs. 
Beside,  tlie  different  circumstances  of  their  falls 
and  fractures  would  help  to  pndong  and  diversify 
their  relations.  I'herc  should  also  be  another  rlub 
of  such  men,  who  had  not  succi*e<led  so  well  in 
maiming  themselves,  but  are  however  in  the  con- 
stant pursuit  of  tliese  accomplishments.  I  would 
by  no  means  be  suspected,  by  what  I  have  said,  to 
traduce  in  general  the  body  of  fox-hunters;  for 
while  I  look  upon  a  reasonable  creature  full  speed 
after  a  pack  or  dogs  by  way  of  plenKure,  and  not 
of  business,  I  shall  always  make  honorable  men- 
tion of  it 

"  But  the  most  irksome  conversation  of  idl  others 
I  have  met  with  in  the  neighborhood,  has  been 
among  two  or  three  of  your  travelers  who  have 
overlooked  men  aud  manners,  and  have  passed 
through  France  and  Italy  with  the  same  observa- 
tion that  the  carriers  and  stage  coachmen  do 
through  Great  Britain;  that  is,  their  stops  aod 
stages  have  been  regulated  according  to  the  liquor 
they  have  met  with  m  their  passage.  They  iuaeed 
remember  the  names  of  abundance  of  places,  with 


*  A  bora  is  used  to  admiulitar  psUoas  to 
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the  particular  fineries  of  certain  churches;   bat  j 
their  diiitingui.shing  mark  is  a  certain  preUiness  , 
of  fureij^n  lan'^uages,  Uie  meaning  of  which  they  j 
could  liave  beLlcr  expres8<'d  in  tlieir  own.     The 
entertain nuMit  of  these  fine  observers  Shakapeare 
has  described  to  consist 

lu  talking  of  tb«  Alp^  and  Apennines, 
TIm)  Fyruucan,  und  tlie  rirer  Fo: 

and  then  concludes  with  a  sigli, 

S<m  thi<  Is  wor>hlpfti1  ftocicty  ? 

"I  would  not  \)Q  thought  in  all  this  to  hate  such 
honest  creatures  as  dogs;  I  am  only  unhapjpy  thaC 
I  cannot  partake  in  their  diversions.  But  I  love 
them  so  well,  as  do^,  tliat  I  often  go  with  my 
pockets  stuffed  with  oread  to  dispense  my  favors, 
or  make  my  way  through  them  at  neighbors' 
houses.  There  is  in  particular  a  young  hound  of 
great  expectation,  vivacity,  and  enterprise,  that 
attends  my  flights  wherever  he  spies  me.  This 
ereature  observes  my  countenance,  and  behaves 
himself  accordingly.  His  mirth,  his  frolic,  and 
Joy,  upon  the  sight  of  me,  has  been  observed,  and 
1  have  been  ^ravel;^  desired  not  to  encoura^  him 
•o  much,  for  it  spoiled  his  parts;  but  1  think  ho 
thowathem  sufficiently  in  the  several  boundings, 
friskings,  and  scourings,  when  he  makes  his  court 
to  me;  out  I  foresee  in  a  little  time  he  and  I  must 
keep  company  with  one  another  only,  for  we  are 
fit  tor  DO  other  in  these  parts,  llaving  informed 
you  how  I  do  pass  my  tijue  in  the  country  where  I 
am,  I  must  proceed  to  tell  you  how  I  would  pass 
it,  had  I  such  a  fortune  as  would  put  me  above  the 
observance  of  ceremony  and  custom. 

"  My  scheme  of  a  country  life,  then,  should  be 
88  follows:  As  I  am  liappy  in  three  or  four  very 
agreeable  friends,  these  1  would  constantly  have 
with  me;  and  the  frL>edom  we  took  with  one  an- 
ofther  at  school  and  the  university,  we  would 
maintain  and  exert  upon  all  occasions  with  great 
omirage.  There  should  be  certain  liours  of  the 
day  to  be  employed  in  reading,  during  which  time 
it  should  be  impossible  for  any  one  of  us  to  enter 
the  other's  cliambcr,  unless  by  storm.  After  this 
we  would  communicate  the  trash  or  treasure  we 
had  met  with,  with  our  own  reflections  upon  the 
matter;  the  justness  of  which  we  would  controvert 
with  good-humored  warmth,  and  never  spare  one 
another  out  of  that  complaisant  spirit  of  conver- 
aation,  which  makes  others  aflinn  and  deny  the 
same  matter  in  a  qu<irter  of  an  hour.  ,lf  any  of 
the  neighboring  gentlemen,  not  of  our  turn,  should 
take  it  in  their  heads  to  visit  me,  I  should  look 
upon  these  {>er8ons  in  the  same  degree  onemies  to 
my  particuhu*  state  of  happiness,  as  ever  the  French 
were  to  thai  of  the  public,  and  I  would  be  at  an 
annual  expense  in  spies  to  observe  their  motions. 
Whenever  I  should  i>«  surprised  with  a  visit,  as  I 
hate  drinking.  I  would  !«  brisk  in  swilling  bump- 
ers, upon  this  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  trouble 
others  with  my  impntieiice,  than  to  be  troubled 
myself  with  theirs.  The  necessity  of  an  infirmary 
makes  me  resolve  to  fall  into  that  pn)jeet;  and  as 
ve  should  be  but  five,  the  terrors  of  an  involuntary 
separation,  which  our  numbcT  cannot  so  well 
aoniit  of,  would  make  us  exert  ourselves  in  oppo- 
mtiou  to  all  the  particulars  mentioned  in  Yo^ir 
institution  of  that  equitable  confinement.  This 
my  way  of  life,  1  know,  would  subject  mc  ^  the 
imputation  of  a  morose,  covetous,  and  singular 
felu>w.  These  and  all  other  hard  words,  with  all 
manner  of  insipid  jesis,  and  all  other  reproach, 
would  be  matter  of  mirth  to  me  and  my  triends; 
beside,  I  would  destroy  the  application  of  the 
epithets  morose  and  covetous,  by  a  yearly  relief 
01  my  undeservedly  necessitous  neighbors,  and  by 
treating  my  friends  and  domestics  with  a  humanity 


that  should  express  the  obligation  to  lie  rather  on 
my  side;  and  as  for  the  word  singular,  I  waa 
always  of  opinion  every  man  must  be  so,  to  be 
what  one  would  desire  him. 

**  Your  very  humble  Servant,  J.  R."* 

"  Ma.  SpxcTAToa, 

"  About  two  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  br  tha 
younger  part  of  a  country  family,  by  my  motiner'a 
side  related  to  me,  to  visit  Mr.  Campbell,!  the 
dumb  man;  for  they  told  me  that  that  was  chiefly 
what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard  wondem 
of  him  in  lilssex.  I,  who  always  wanted  faith  ia 
matters  of  this  kind,  waa  not  easily  prevailed  or 
to  go;  but,  lest  they  should  take  it  ill,  I  went  with 
them;  when,  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Campbell  related 
all  their  past  life;  in  short,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented, such  a  discovery  would  have  come  out  aa 
would  have  ruined  the  next  design  of  their  coming 
to  town,  via:  buying  wedding  clothes.  Our  names 
— though  he  never  heard  of  us  before—and  wa 
endeavored  to  conceal — were  as  familiar  to  him  aa 
to  ourselves.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Spectator,  he  is  a 
very  learned  and  wise  man.  Being  impatient  to 
know  my  fortune,  having  paid  my  respects  in  a 
family  Jacobus,  he  told  me  (after  his  manner), 
among  several  other  things,  that  in  a  year  and  nine 
months  I  should  fall  ill  of  a  new  fever,  be  given 
over  by  my  physicians,  but  should  with  much 
difficulty  recover;  that,  the  first  time  I  took  the  air 
afterward,  I  should  be  addressed  to  by  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  good  sense,  and 
a  generous  spirit.  Mr.  Spectator,  he  is  the  purest 
man  in  the  world,  for  all  he  said  is  come  to  pass, 
and  I  am  the  happiest  she  in  Kent.  I  have  been 
in  quest  of  Mr.  Campbell  these  three  months,  and 
cannot  find  him  out  Now,  hearing  you  are  a 
dumb  man  too,  I  thought  you  might  correspond* 
aiHl  be  able  to  tell  me  something;  for  1  thina  my- 
self as  highly  obliged  to  make  iiis  fortune,  as  ha 
has  mine.  It  is  very  possible  your  worship,  who 
has  spies  all  over  this  town,  can  inform  me  how 
to  send  to  him.  If  you  can,  I  beseech  you  be  as 
8p<^y  as  possible,  and  you  will  highly  oblige 
"  1  our  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

"  DULCIBXLLA  TUAMX^XT." 

Ordered,  That  the  inspector  I  employ  about  won- 
ders inquire  at  the  Qoldcn-Lion,  opposite  to  the 
Half- Moon  tavern  in  Drury-lane,  into  the  merit  of 
the  silent  sage,  and  report  accordingly. — T. 
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res  in  M  neqne  consilluni,  ncque  modum 
Ilabet  ullum  earn  oonailio  regere  non  potm. 

Tea.  Kun  art  i,  n.  1. 

Tbe  thing  that  In  itnelf  baa  neithar  measure  nor  oonsktotSF 
tioD,  cDunwl  cannot  rule. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  which  has  been  mads 
of  politicians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  them- 

•  Thin  letter  waa  probably  written  by  Stede'n  fellow-oolki(lsa 
ami  fri«md,  the  Ker.  Mr.  Kicbanl  Parker.  Thia  accomplinlMCl 
rrholar  wan  for  many  yearn  rirar  of  Kmbleton,  in  NortbniBr 
berland,  a  HtI ng  in  the  gift  of  Merton  ooUege,  where  he  and 
&t(K>le  livMl  In  the  moat  cordial  famlUaritt.  Not  reHnhfaigtlit 
rural  iporta  of  Uamborouffludiire,  he  dudlacd  the  Interohaan 
nf  visits  with  moetof  the  boi>pitable  gentlemen  iu  hi«  nei|p> 
tiorhood;  who,  invigorated  by  their  dlvendon^  lndnlg«d  ta 
ropioas  maaln,  and  were  apt  to  be  vocHbrooe  In  their  mirth, 
and  over  importunate  with  their  guesta,  to  join  In  their  eo» 
TlTialUy. 

t  Duncan  Campbell  announced  himmlf  to  the  publie  M  a 
Scotch  hiKhlander,  gifted  with  the  aeoond-dght.  He  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  deel  and  dumb,  and  sueoeeded  in  making  a 
fortune  to  hhnaelf  by  nraeUcing  fliw  some  years  on  tlis  endap 
Uty  of  the  vulgar  in  tlie  ignomlnloas  charaeter  of  i  ftctoaa* 
teUer. 
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tolveH  with  Uicir  Bovereign,  than  promote  his  R*al  i  "Mr.  Sfectatob. 

■ervko.  that  they  accommodate  their  cduiimiIs  to  \  ..  x»w,  Sir.  the  thing  is  this;  Mr.  Shapely  is  thit 
his  iiiclifiaiions,  and  ndviHe  him  to  such  actions  =  prettiost  j,'entleniaii  about  town.  He  in  vcir  tali, 
only  R.S  his  licart  is  naturally  set  upon.  The  privy  .  I,,^  ^^^^^  ^oo  tall  neither.  He  dances  like  an  angeL 
coun'*elor  of  one  in  love  must  ob.<erve  the  Riune  .  jji^  ,„outh  is  made  I  do  not  know  how.  but  it  is 
conduct,  unless  he  would  forfeit  tlu;  friendship  of  x\^^.  pieitiest  that  I  ever  saw  in  ray  life.  He  if 
the  piTson  who  desires  his  advice.  I  have  known  ni ways  laughing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit. 
several  mid  cases  of  this  nature.  Hipparchus  was  jf  vuu  did  but  hce  how  he  ndU  his  Piockingsl 
going  to  marry  a  common  woman;  but  being  re-  i  Ho' has  a  thousand  pretty  fancies,  and  1  am  sore, 
solved  to  do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  jf  y^^^^  gaw  him,  you  would  like  him.  He  is  a 
friend  Philander,  he  coiisuUchI  him  upon  the  occa-  v«ry  good  scholar,  and  can  ulk  Latin  as  fast  aa 
sion.  Philander  told  him  his  mind  freely,  and  English.  1  wi^h  you  could  but  see  him  dancei 
reprewnied  his  mistress  to  him  in  such  8tn)ng  ff^^^  y^u  u^ust  understand  poor  Mr.  Shapely  has 
colors,  that  the  next  morning  he  n'ct:ive<l  a  chal-  :  „o  ^sfate ;  but  how  can  he  help  Uiat.  you  know? 
lenge  for  his  pains,  and  befoiv  twelve  o'clock  was  \  a,,^  vet  mv  friends  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  be 
run  through  the  body  by  the  man  who  had  asked  '  always  toas'ing  me  about  him,  because  he  has  no 
his  advice.  Celia  was  more  prudent  on  the  like  ^.^tate;  hut  I  am  sure  he  has  that  that  is  betterthan 
/sccasion.  She  desired  LeoniUa  to  give  her  opin- :  an  e.state;  for  he  is  a  good-natured,  ingenious, 
KW  freely  upon  the  young  fellow  who  made  his  niodest.  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  handsome  man;  and 
addres.ses  to  lier.  Leonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her  j  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever  since  I 
with  gn?at,  frankness,  that  she  looktfd  upon  him  ^aw  him.  I  fiirgot  to  U'll  you  that  ho  has  black 
as  one  of  the  most,  worthless.— Celia,  foreseeing  ^yes,  and  looks  upon  me  now  and  tlien  as  if  they 
-That  a  character  she  was  to  expi-ct,  bt-gired  lier  j  had  tears  in  them.  And  vet  my  friends  are 
lot  to  go  on,  for  that  she  had  l>een  privately  mar-  I  unreasonable,  that  thev  would  have  me  be  unci 
ied  to  him  alx>ve  a  fortnij?ht.     The  truth  of  it  is,  I  t„  ^im.     I  have  a  go(»3  portion  wliich  thev  cam 


not 
ried 


uncivil 
cannol 


•  woman  seldom  asks  advice  before  she  has  boudit  ■  hindfr Of,  and  I  sirall  be  fourteen  on  the  SSlh  day 
her  Wedding  clothes.     Wlien  (>he  has  made  her  ,  ^^f  August  next. 


own  choice,  for  form's  sake,  she  sends  a  cont/e 
^ilire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  h>ok  into  the  S(*oret  springs  and  motives 
that  fet  pi.'ople  at  work  on  these  occasions,  and 
put  them  upon  asking  advice  which  they  never 
intend  to  take;  1  look  upon  it  to  bo  none  of  the 
least,  that  they  are  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret 
which  is  so  very  pleasing  to  th<>m.  A  girl  longs 
to  tell  her  contidaiite,  thai  she  hopes  to  l)e  married 
in  a  little  tiim*;  and, in  onler  to  t^dk  of  the  pn*tty 
fellow  that  (Iwclls  so  much  in  her  thoughts,  asks 
her  very  grnvfly  what  she  would  advise  her  to  do 
in  a  case  of  so  much  difliculiy.  Why  else  should 
Melissa,  who  had  not  a  thousand  pounds  in  the 
world,  go  into  every  quarter  of  tlie  town  to  ask 
her  acquaintance,  whotlier  they  would  advise  her 
to  take  Tom  Townly.  that  maiie  his  addresses  to 
her,  with  an  estate  of  five  thousand  a  year?  It  is 
very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear  the  lady 
propose  her  duubis;  and  to  .see  the  pains  she  is  at 
to  get  over  them. 

1  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  use 
among  the  vainer  part  of  our  own  sex,  who  will 


and  am  therefore  willing  to  settb 
in  the  world  as  soon  as  1  can,  and  so  is  Mr.  Shapely. 
But  everybody  I  advise  with  here,  is  poor  lu. 
Shapely 's  enemy.  I  desire  therefore  you  will  gif0 
me  your  advice,  for  I  know  you  arc  a  wise  man; 
and  if  you  advise  mo  well.  I  nm  resolved  to  follow 
it.  I  heartily  wish  you  could  sec  him  dance;  and 
am, 

"Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant,         B.  D. 
C.        "  He  loves  your  Spectators  migbtily." 


No.  476.]    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5.  1712L 

Luriduii  ordo. — lloa.  Art.  Poet.  41. 

Method  givea  light, 

Among  my  daily  papers  which  I  bestow  on^the 

{mblic,  there  are  some  which  are  written  with  rcpi- 
ariiy  and  method,  and  others  that  run  out  into  the 
wihfnefis  of  those  compositions  which  go  by  the 
name  of  essays.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  disccnir^e  in  my  mind  bi'fore  I  set 


my  iH-n  to  paper.  In  the  other  kind  of  writing,  it 
often  ask  a  friend's  advice  in  relation  to  a  fortune  I  is  sufiicieni  that  I  have  several  thoughts  on  a  bub- 
whom  they  are  never  like  to  come  at.  Will  Hon-  ject.  wiihtmt  troubling  myself  to  range  them  in 
eycomb.  who  is  now  on  the  veri^e  of  threescore,  such  order,  that  they  mav  seem  to  gn>w  (»ut  of  one 
took  me  a.side  not  long  siiic«,  and  asked  me  in  his  another,  and  be  disposed  under  the  proper  heads, 
most  serious  liMik,  whether  I  would  advise  him  to    Seneca  and  Montait^nc  are  patterns  tor  writing  in 


marry  my  Liuly  Betty  Single,  who,  by  the  way, 
has  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  about  town.  1 
■tared  him  full  in  the  fiire  upon  so  strange  a  ques- 
tion; up(m  which  he  immeJiately  gave  me  an  in- 
ventory of  lier  jewels  and  estate,  adding  that  he 
was  re.solved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of  such 


this  last  kind,  as  Tully  and  Aristotle  excel  in  the 
other.  When  I  read  an  author  of  genius  who 
writes  without  method,  I  fancy  myself  in  a  wood 
that  alM>unds  with  a  great  many  noble  objects* 
rising  among  one  nnother  in  the  greatest  confusion 
and  disorder.     When   I  read  a  raethixiical  dis- 


eonsequence  without  my  approbation.     Finding  !  courses  I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  place 
he  would  have  an  answer,  I  tohl  him  if  he  could  '■.  myself  in  its  several  centers,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of 

St  the  lady's  consent  he  had  mine.     This  is  about  I  all  the  lines  and  walks  that  are  struck  fnim  theiiL 
e  tenth 'match  which,  to  my  knowledge.  Will  I  You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole  day  together. 


has  c<m8ulted  his  friends  upon,  without  ever  open 
ine  his  mind  to  the  party  herself. 

1  have  betm  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  comes  to  me  from  some  nota- 
ble young  female  scribe,  who,  by  the  contents  of 
it,  setMus  to  have  carried  matters  so  far,  that  she  is 
ripe  for  asking  advice;  but  as  1  would  not  lose 
Iter  gcMKl*will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  1 
have  with  her  for  wisdom,  I  shall  only  communi- 
cate the  letter  to  the  public,  witliout  returning  any 
answer  to  it. 


and  every  moment  discover  something  or  other 
that  is  new  to  you;  but  when  yon  have  done,  yon 
williliave  but  a  confuted  imperfi>ct  notion  of  the 
place  :  in  the  other  your  eye  comnjands  the  whole 
prospect,  and  gives  you  such  an  idea  of  it  as  it 
not  easily  worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only  siip> 
portable  in  men  of  great  learning  or  genius,  who 
are  often  too  full  to  l)e  exact,  and  therefore  clioosa 
to  thn»w  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the 
reader,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing 
them. 
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Method  i8  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both  in  re- 
spect to  the  writer  and  the  reader.  InVigard  to 
the  firat,  it  ifl  a  great  help  to  his  invention.  When 
a  man  has  planned  hiu  discourse,  he  finds  a  great 
manj  thoughiM  rising  out  of  every  head,  that  do 
not  offer  themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a 
subject.  His  thoughts  are  at  tlio  same  time  more 
intelligible,  and  Uutcr  discover  tlieir  drift  and 
meanin*;,  ^hm  they  are  placed  in  their  proper 
lights  und  follow  one  another  in  a  regular  series, 
than  wlien  they  are  thrown  together  without  order 
and  connection.  There  is  always  an  obscurity  in 
Confu}«ii>n;  and  tlie  same  sentence  that  would  have 
enligliieued  ihe  reader  in  one  part  of  a  discourse, 
iierplexes  him  in  another.  For  the  same  reason, 
likewise,  every  thought  in  a  raethodic^il  discourse 
■hows  itself  in  its  gn'ntest  beauty,  as  the  several 
figures  in  a  piece  of  painting  receive  new  grace  from 
their  disposition  in  the  picture.  The  advantages  of 
a  reader  from  a  methodical  discourse,  are  corre>ipon- 
dent  with  those  of  the  writer.  He  comprehends 
everything  easily,  takes  it  in  with  pleasure,  and 
retains  it  long. 

Method  is  not  less  re<]uisite  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion than  in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to 
make  himself  understood.  ]  who  hear  a  thousand 
ooflfee- ho  use  debates  every  day,  am  very  sensible  of 
this  want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  honest 
countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dispute  in  ten  which 
ia  managed  in  those  schools  of  politics,  where, 
after  the  three  first  sentences,  the  question  is  not 
entirely  lost.  Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  cuttle-fish,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extricate 
himself,  blackens  all  the  water  about  him  until  he 
becomes  invisible.  The  man  who  docs  not  know 
how  to  methodize  his  thoughts,  has  always,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Dispensary,  "  a  barren 
superfluity  of  words;"  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the 
exuberance  of  leaves. 

Tom  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  imme- 
thodical  disputants  of  any  that  has  fallen  under 
my  observation.    Tom  has  read  enough  to  make 
him  very  impertinent:  his  knowledge  is  sufficient 
to  raise  doubts,  but  not  to  clear  them.    It  is  pity 
that  be  has  so  much  learning,  or  tliat  he  has  not  a 
great  deal  more.     With  these  qualifications,  Tom 
sets  up  for  a  freethink<^r,  finds  a  groat  many  things 
to  blame  in  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
^ve«  shrewd  intimations  that  he  docs  not  believe 
ID  another  world.     In  short.  Puzzle  is  an  atheist 
•a  much  as  his  parts  will  give  him  leave.     Ue  has 
got  almut  half  a  dozen  common-place  topics,  into 
which  he  never  fails  to  turn   tnc  conversation, 
what<»vcr  was  tlie  occasion  of  it.      Though   the 
matter  in  debute  )>e  about  Douay  or  Denain,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  half  his  disc<mrsc  runs  upon  the 
niireas<mableiies8  of  bigotry  and  priestcraft.     This  i 
makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  I 
have  less  sense  than  himself,  and  the  contempt  of  j 
all  tliosc  who  have  more.     'Inhere  is  none  in  town  , 
whom  Tom  drc.-ids  so  much  as  my  friend  Will  Dry.  ! 
Will,  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom's  logic,  when  i 
he  finds  him  running  off  the  qtu>stion,  cuts  him  '. 
short  with  a  "What  then?     We  alhiw  all  this  to  ' 
be  true;  but  what  is  it  to  our  present  pur|)oseV"     I 
have  know  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  together.  | 
and  triumphing,  iis  he  thought,  in  the  superiority  i 
of  tlic  argument,  when  he  Iiuk  U'en  non-plusi-d  j 
on  a  sudden  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring  him  to  tell  the 
eompnny  what  it  w.-is  that  he  endeavored  to  prove.  '. 
In  snort,  Dry  .is  a  man  of  clear  methodical  head,  i 
bat  few  words,  and  i^ains  the  same  advantages  over 
Pussle,  that  a  small  body  of  regular  troops  would 
gain  over  a  numberless  undisciplined  militia. 
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■  An  me  ludit  arnabUif 

InMuiiaf    Audire,  ot  vkloor  )iioi 
Erraro  per  lucrrfi,  amau« 
Qos  el  iiqua  lubcuut  ct  aurtc.— IIoK.  3  Od.  It.  6. 

— —  Doea  dry  fancy  irheat 

My  mind  well  pleou'd  with  thi*  deceit? 

I  seem  to  hear,  I  necm  to  move, 

And  wander  through  the  happy  ipx>Tc. 

'Where  Mnooth  Hprjuga  fluw,  aini  murin'riug  breeM 

Wajitoui  throuish  the  waviiig  trv«a,^{.'ULKi:a. 

"Sir, 

"Having  lately  read  your  essay  on  The  Plea- 
sures of  the  Imagination,'!  was  so  taken  with  your 
thoughts  upon  some  of  our  English  gardens,  that 
I  catmot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter  upon 
tliat  subject.    I  am  one,  you  must  know,  who  am 


know  what  to  call.  It  is  a  confusion  of  kitchen 
and  parterre,  orchard  and  fiower  garden,  which  lie 
so  mijced  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
if  a  foreigner  who  had  seen  nothing  of  our  coun- 
try, should  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at  Ins  first 
landing,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wild- 
erness, and  one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  oar 
country.  My  flowers  grow  up  in  several  parts  of 
the  garden  in  the  greatest  luxuriancy  and  profu- 
sion. I  am  so  far  from  being  fond  of  any  particu- 
lar one,  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I  meet  with 
any  one  lu  a  field  which  pleases  me,  I  give  it  a 
place  in  my  garden.  By  thia  means,  when  a  stran- 
KCT  walks  with  me,  he  is  surprised  to  see  several 
large  spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten  thousand 
different  colors,  and  has  often  singled  out  flowers 
tliat  he  might  liave  met  with  under  a  common 
hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as  some  of  the 

freatest  beauties  of  the  place.  Tlie  only  method 
observe  in  this  particular,  is  to  range  in  tlie  same 
quarter  the  products  of  the  same  season,  that  they 
may  make  their  ap|)earanc<^  together,  and  compose  a 
picture  of  tlie  greatest  variety.  There  is  the  same  ir- 
regularity in  my  plantations,  which  run  into  as  great 
a  wilderness  as  their  natures  will  permit-.  I  take 
in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the  soil;  and 
am  pleased,  wlien  I  am  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of 
my  own  raising,  not  to  know  whether  the'nexttrve 
I  shall  meet  with  is  an  apple  or  an  onk,  an  elm  or 
a  pear-tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewise  its  partic- 
ular quarters  assigned  it;  for  beside  the  whole- 
some luxury  which  that  place  abounds  with,  I  have 
always  thought  a  kitchen-garden  a  more  pleasant 
sight  than  the  finest  orangery,  or  aitificial  gn>cn- 
house.  I  love  to  sec  everything  in  its  perfection; 
and  am  more  pleased  to  survey  my  rows  of  colo- 
worts  and  cabbages,  with  a  thou^and  nameless 
pot-herbs,  springing  up  in  their  full  fragmncy  and 
verdure,  tlian  to  see  the  tender  plants  of  foreign 
countries  kept  alive  by  artificial  heat^n.  or  wither- 
ing in  an  air  and  soil  that  arc  not  adapted  to  thera. 
I  nnist  not  oujit.  that  there  is  a  fountain  risiuj^  in 
the  up]»er  part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  little 
wandering  rill,  and  administers  to  the  plea.surc  as 
well  as  the  plenty  of  the  place.  I  have  so  cx)n- 
ducted  it,  that  it^'isits  most  of  my  plantations: 
and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field,  so 
that  it  gi'iierally  passes  through  banks  of  violets 
and  primroses,  plats  of  willow,  or  other  plants, 
that  seem  to  be  of  its  own  producing.  I'here  is 
another  circumstance  in  which  I  am  very  particu- 
lar, or,  as  my  neighbors  call  me,  v<'ry  whimsical: 
as  my  garden  invites  into  it  all  tlie  birds  of  the 
country,  bv  offering  them  the  conveniency  of 
springs  and  shad(«,  s<ditude  and  shelter,  1  do  not 
suffer  any  one  to  destroy  their  nests  in  the  epriog « 
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or  drive  them  from  their  usual  haunts  in  fniit-time; '  the  hollv,  with  many  other  tree*  and  plants  of  the 

I  viiliif  my  t^Mnlcn  nion>  fiir  heiiitr  full  of  hl:ickbiril.-  siuiiv  iiuture.  {jrrow  ko  thick  in  it.  that  you  cauout 

than  rhiM-Vii's.  aii<l  very  frankly  frivo  tlicm  fruit  tor  inia^nm* anions  lively  scene.    Thef^lownif^n'diiesa 

tiicir  K(ini;s.      hy  thi^  means,  I  have  alwavH  the  o(  the  berries,  with  which  they  are  hung  at  thit 

niusii-  of  t)M>   reason   in   its   ]i«Tf<viion,  anil   am  tin)».  vu-s  wiih  the  verdure  of  their  h-ave;*,  and  it 

hi;;hly  dilii^htcd  to  8ei>  the  iay  or  the  thrush  hop-  a]>t  to  instiire  the  heart  of  the  beholder  with  that 

)>in^  alHMir  my  walks,  and  Miuoiin^  U'fore  my  vyv  vernal  dffi^ht  which  you  have  sumewhcn*  taken 

acro.1;^llll•  srvi'Val  litilf  ifladcs  and  allfv^  that  1  pa\>i(  notiec  of  in  your  former  paper*.     It  'i>  vi>ry  pleas- 

throui^lt.     1  think  there  an*  an  many  kind««  of  gar  ant.  at  the  fi.'ime  time,  to  see  the  KOV«'ral  Iciudd  of 

d('ninL;a»  of  piK*try  :  your  makers  of  parterres  and  birds  ret iritif^  into  this  little  green  spot,  and  en- 

tlower  L;.iitl«-n!«  nn*  epi;;rnniuiaii>ts  and  smiuetc-ers  j'lvinif  them M*lve8  among  the  brant-hes  and  foliage, 

in  ihiN  art ;  eonl rivers  of  Imwers  and  ;:rolloes,  tn-il-  wfn-n  njy  great  garden,  which  I  have  before  men- 

lages  and  esLocadeft.  an*  romance  writers.     Wise  tioned  to  you,  does  not  afl^rd  a  siuglu  leaf  fof 

and  London  are  our  heroic  ]Hiets;  and  if.  an  a  critic,  their  nhelter. 

I  nniy  i^in^xle  out  any  pa^Hai,'e  of  their  works  to  "  You  must  know,  Sir,  that  I  look  upon  tht 

comniiiitl.  1  bhnll  talce  notice  of  that  part  in  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  garden  as  one  of  the 

upper  p-irden  ai  Kensinu:ton,  which  was  at  first  nnmt  innocent  delights  in  human  life.     A  garden 

nothin^'  but  a  ;;ravel  ])it.  ~  It  must  have  U'cn  a  fine  was  the  haliitalion  of  our  8rKt  parents  before  ths 

ffenin}4  for  ^^aKleniuf;  that  could  have  thou;rht  of  fall.     It  is  naturally  apt   to  fill   the    mind  witk 

forming  siu'Ti  an  uni^ii^lrily  hollow  into  s<»  Ix'auti-  calmness  and  tranquillitv.  and  to  lay  nil  its  tur^- 

ful  ail  area,  ai.d  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  so  un-  lent  pasMions  at  rest.     It  gives  us  a  great  insight 

Comiu'in  aiul  a>^reeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  into  the  conliivances  and  wisdom  of  Providence, 

now  wiiiij^'ht   into.     To  i:ive  thJA  particular  H]>ot  anil  hu^'LTfsts  innumerable  subjectit  fur  meditatioiL 

of  groiiuil   the  gn>ater  effect,  thi'y  have  made  a  1  cannot  but  think  the  very  complacency  and  sal> 

verv  pl"a^in;;  contrast:  fttr.  as  on  one  side  of  ilie  isfaction  which  a  man  takes  iu  these  'works  of 

wafk  vii-.i  sc4^  this  hollow  ba^in.  with  its  several  .  nature  (o  Iw  a  laudable,  if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of 

little  T'laiiiai inns,  Win;;  so  conveniently  under  the  mind.     For  all  which  reasons,  I  hope  you  wiU 

eye  ot  the  beholder,  on  the  other  side  of  it  there  pardon  the  length  of  my  present  letter. 

ap|H'!ir-*  a  .-cirning  mount,  made  up  of  trees,  rising  C                                              "  J  am.  Sir,"  etc 

one  hi^'iier  ;hau  another,  in  pro|iorti(Ui  as  they  ap-  ! 

pnracli  the  center.     A  sne<tati»r.  wlio  has  not  heard  \                                                 , 
this  aocoi.ntof  it,  wotihi  think  thi.<^  circular  mount 

wxs  n..t  ojily  a  real  on.-,  but  that  it  hjul  lueii  actu-  ^^y  47^1     MOXDAT,  SEPTEMBER  8. 1711 
ally  Ki  o  )|>ed  iiut  of   that   hiiliow  space  whieli   I 

have  bef  ire  mei. tioned.     1  nnver  vet  met  with  anv  ,.                    ,,.  .        _^    —Uniw, 

,1             11     I  ■     .1  •            r        .1                   *4  Qucm  prnrH  ■rl'ltnum  est,  ct  Ju».  «t  norma 

one,  wln»  h.i-  walked  in  this  <:urden,  >*ho  was  not  '                           •»      j     ^^^  ^^  i«otuv.71 

hlruck  with  tlia;  part  of  it  which  1  have  here  men-  Yr^Auou.  w.K.  arl-itn-M  of  dr«u. 

lionid.     .*.;*  fir  myself,  you  will  lind.  by  the  ac-  '   ^  . . 

count  whiih   1  have  alntulv  ijiven  V'MI.  that  mv  i  "  ^"^- ^*'^-' tator, 

compoNlli.>ll^  iu  garden  in;;;  un*  aitoir«'ilier  after  the  ;      "It  happened  lately  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who 

Pindarie  m:iiiner,  and  run  into  i1h>  JM>aiitiful  wild-  ,  had   many   things  to'  buy  for  his  family,  would 

liesKor  nalure,  without  affeclin;:  the  nicer  elegances  oblige  me  to  walk  with  hmi  to  the  shops.    Uewoi 

iif  art.     What.  I  am  now  L;oing  to  mention,  will  \i'r\  nice  in  his  way,  and  fond  of  having  every- 

rerhaps  ileK.rve  your  attention  more  than  anything  thing  shown:  which  at  first  made  me  very  uneasy; 

have    Ml    -aid."     1   find  that,  in   the   dis4'(mr.Te  but  as  liis  humor  still  continued,  the  thin<;s it hich 

which    I    >•]>  'ke  of  at  tin*  U'lr'uning  of  my  letter,  I  had  U-i-n  staring  at  along  with  him  lx*;ran  to  fill 

you   ::re  a..-.in<t   filling  an   Kni:li^h  garden   with  my  head,  and  led  me  into  a  set  of  amusing  thoughtl 

evrrt:»-«'' I-;  and  indeofl  I  am  so  far  of  your  opin-  conciTnini;  them. 

ion,  ih.i.  1  1:111  by  no  nieaiis  think  the  verdure  of  "I  fancied  it  must  l>e  verv  surprising  to  any  ont 

an  evf'-j^rr.'ii  rnniparabl';  to  that  whith  shoots  out  who  enters  into  a  detail  of  fa<«hiouA  to  cnnHider 

annually,  :::i<l  t  loihes  our  liees  in  the  siinnner  sea-  how  far  the  vanity  of  mankind  has  laid  it.self  out 

ron.     bill   1   have  ot'ren  wondered  that  those  who  in  dress,  what  a  pro<ligious  number  of  people  it 

are  lik"  nty-elt'.  an<l  love  to  live  in  gardens,  have  n)ainiains,  and  what   a  circulation  of   money  it 

ne%'er  tlioii;;lir.    of   contriving  a   winter  gar<len,  occasions.     IVoviilence  in  this  case  inaki'S  um  of 

which  should  eonsLst  of  such  trees  only  iis  never  ^  tlie  folly  which  we  will  not  give  up,  nnd  it  liecomes 

cast    tht'ir    haves.      We    have   very   often    little  instrumental  to  the  support  of  those  who  are  wil- 

ftnatcbes  of  snn.^hine  and  fair  m-eather  in  the  most  ling  to  lalxir.     Hence  it  is  that  fringe  makers,  laoe- 

unconil'ort.'ible  parts  of   the  year,  and   have  fre-  men.  tire  women,  and  a  numlxT  of  oilier  trades, 

Quently  oexeral  days  in   Novi'inber  and  January  ^\  Inch  woidd  Ik*  uselesN  in  a  simple  (<tate  of  nature, 

that  a:e  as  airre^abli*  as  any  in  the  finest  months,  draw  their  Kul>si»ience;  though  it  is  nt'Idom  MM 

At  s»ic!i  times,  therefore,  I   think  there  itiuhl  not  that  such  as  these  are  extremely  rich. be<'au>e their 

Ih.*  a  ure.i'i-r  pleasun*  than  tf>  walk  in  such  a  winter  original  fault  iN'ing  founded   upon  vani'y.  kcept 

gardtn  a<  1  li.ive  pro)ioMMi.     In  the  >un:mer  sea-  them  p»or  by  the  light  inconstancy  of  its  natura 

son  tin-  'A  hole  country  bloiuns,  and  i.s  a  kind  ef  The  variableness  of  fashiim  turns*  the  stream  of 

garden;  f«ir  u  hich  reason  we  aie  not  so  sensible  of  business,  which  flows  from  it,  now  into  one  chau' 

tlio^e  U:uiiii!.  that  at  thi*.  time  may  U*  everywhere  nel,  and  anon  into  another;  so  that  different  sell 

met  iviJi:  but  when  nature  is  in  her  desolati<ui,  of  p<>oph'  sink  or  fiourit>h  in  their  turns  by  it. 

ami  J  '\'s.'i:t-»  u*  with  n«»thinir  but  bleak  and  barren  "  Fn»m  the  shops  we  retired  to  the  tavern,  when 

pru-j»*v".-^.  thiTe  issomelliing  un.*peakably  cheerful  I  found  mv  friend  expn-ss  ho  much  satisfaction  for 

in  a  ^j»«»i  of  int>iind  which  is  covered  wiilj  invs  the  ba»i:anjs  he  had  made,  that   my  m0r.1l  reflet 

Ih-it  SUMP-  amid  .ill  the  rig^irs  of  u  inter,  and  give  tions  I'if  1  had  l(»ld  ihem^  miirht  have  pa:-se«lfurt 

us  a  view  of  the  nio^i  gav  M-as^m  in  the  miilst  of  repnH»f ;  k<»  I  chose  rather  tn  full  in  with  him.  and 

that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  melancholy.     I  lei  tlw  disc<iur.<e  run  u|K»n  the  use  of  fa>s]iioM. 

have  so  tar  indulged  nJVM-lf  in  thi*'  thought^  ih.M  "Here  we  rememU'ri'd  how  much  in.in  is  go»- 

I  have  sii   apart  a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  the  erned  by  his  senses,  how  lix-elily  he  is  struck  hylhe 

execution  of  it.     The  walls  ar»»  covered  with  ivy  objects  which  aj)pear  to  him  in  an  agre^'ablc  inan- 

iuitcad  of  vines.    The  lnunl.  the                    Mid !  ner,  how  b>thc8  contribute  to  make  ut 
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ftgreeable  objecto,  and  how  much  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  that  we  should  appear  so. 

"We  considered  man  as  txdonging  to  Rocielies; 
societies  as  formed  of  different  ranks,  and  diffcn>nt 
ranks  distinguished  bj  habits,  that  all  proper  duty 
or  reM>ect  might  attend  their  appearance. 

"We  took  notice  of  several  advantages  wliich 
BTe  met  with  in  the  occurrences  of  conversation; 
how  the  iKifthful  roan  has  been  sometimes  so  raised, 
M  to  express  himself  with  an  air  of  freedom,  when 
he  imagines  that  his  habit  introduces  him  t-o  com- 

1>any  with  a  becoming  manner;  and  again,  how  a 
bol  in  fine  clothes  shall  be  suddenly  heard  with 
attention,  till  he  has  betrayed  himbcif ;  whereas  a 
man  of  sense,  appearing  with  a  dress  of  negli- 
gence, shall  be  but  coldly  received  till  liebe  proved 
by  time,  and  established  in  a  character.  Such 
t£ings  as  these  we  could  recollect  to  have  happened 
to  our  own  knowledge  so  very  oflun,  that  we  con- 
cluded the  authur  had  his  reasons,  who  advises  his 
son  to  so  in  dress  rather  above  his  fortune  than 
under  it. 

"  At  last  the  subject  seemed  so  considerable,  that 
It  was  proposed  to  have  a  repository  built  for 
fashions',  as  tliere  are  cliambcrs  fur  medals  and 
other  rarities.  The  building  may  be  shaped  as 
that  which  stands  among  tiie  pyramids  in  the 
form  of  a  wumairs  head.  I'his  may  be  raised 
lipou  pillars,  whose  ornaments  shall  Ix'ar  a  just  rula- 
tiuii  to  the  design.  Thus  there  may  Ih.*  an  imitation 
of  frin«j:e  carved  in  the  base,  a  sort  of  appearance 
of  lace  in  the  frieze,  and  a  representation  of  curling 
locks,  with  bows  of  ribands  sloping  over  them, 
may  fill  up  the  work  of  the  cornice.  The  inside 
may  be  diviucd  iuto  two  apartments  aporopriatini 
to  each  t>ex.  The  apartments  may  be  hlled  with 
£}ielves,  on  which  boxes  are  to  stand  as  regularly 
as  books  in  a  lil>rary.  These  are  to  have  folding 
doors,  which  bt>ing  opened,  you  are  to  lH?hoId  a 
baby  drcss(.>d  out  in  some  fashion  which  has  flour- 
ished, and  htniiding  upon  a  pedestal,  where  the 
time  of  its  reign  is  marked  down.  For  its  further 
negulation  let  it  be  ordered,  that  every  one  who 
invents  a  fa.shion  shall  bring  in  his  box,  whose 
front  he  may  at  pleasure  have  either  worke<l  or 
painted  with  some  amorous  or  gay  device,  that, 
like  bo<»ks  with  gilded  leaves  and  c»»vers,  it  may 
the  sooin.T  draw  the  eyes  of  llie  Miolders.  And  to 
th«;  end  that  thene  niay  \k'  preserved  with  all  due 
care,  let  there  be  a  keeper  appointed,  wlio  sliall  bo 
a  gentleman  qualified  with  a  competent  knowledge 
in  clothes,  so  that  by  tliis  means  the  place  will  be 
a  comfortable  supixut  for  bome  beau  who  has  spent 
his  esiattf  in  dresi«ing. 

"The  reas<»ns  offerwl,  by  which  we  expected 
to  gain  the  ajiprobation  of  the  ])ublic,  were  as 
folio  wk: 

*•  First,  That  every  one  who  is  considerable 
enough  to  be  a  mode,  or  has  any  imperfeclion  of 
nature  or  chance,  which  it  is  piissible  to  hldt- by 
the  advaiit:ii;e  of  clothe:^,  may,  i>y  coming  to  this 
tenository.  Iw  furnished  herself,  and  furnish  all, 
who  an*  mi'ler  the  same  misfortune,  with  the  most 
afrree:ilile  niaiiiHT  of  coucealini;  it;  and  that  on  the 
oUier  side,  every  one  who  has  any  Iwaiity  in  face 
or  sha|>e,  may  ahso  Ik:  furnished  with  the  most 
■^e<^able  manner  of  showing  it. 

"S«.'condly,  That  whereas  .«*onio  of  our  young 
gpoth'tiien  w'ho  travel,  give  us  great  re.xson  to  sus- 
pect that,  lliey  only  go  abroad  lo  make  or  improve 
a  fancy  for  dress,  a  j)roject  of  this  nature  may  be  a 
humans  to  keep  them  at  hiune;  which  is  in  effect  the 
k«ieping  of  Ko  much  numey  in  the  kingdom.  And 
ItcrhauM  the  balanctt  of  fashion  in  Europe,  which 
now  UmfiH  upon  the  side  «»f  France,  may  be  so 
altered  for  the  future,  that  it  may  l)ecome  as  com- 
mon with  Freuchmeo  to  come  to  England  for  their 


finishing  stroke  of  breeding,  m  it  has  been  for 
Englishmen  to  go  to  France  for  it. 

"  Thirdly,  Whereas  several  great  scholars,  who 
might  have  been  otherwise  useful  to  tlie  world, 
have  s])eut  their  time  in  studying  to  describe  the 
dresses  of  the  ancients  from  dark  hints,  which 
they  are  fain  to  intei^ret  and  support  with  moch 
learning;  it  will  from  hencefortli  iiappen  that  they 
shall  be  freed  from  tlie  trouble,  and  tlie  world  from 
these  useless  volumes.  This  project  will  be  a 
registry,  to  which  posterity  may  have  recourse,  for 
the  clearing  such  obscure  passages  as  tend  that  way 
in  authors;  and  therefore  we  shall  not  for  the 
future  submit  ourselves  to  the  learning  of  etymol- 
ogy, which  miglit  persuade  the  age  to  come  that 
the  farthingale  was  worn  for  cheapness,  or  the 
furbelow  for  warmth. 

"  Fourthly,  Whereas  they,  who  arc  old  them- 
selves, have  often  a  way  of  railing  at  the  extrava- 
gance of  youth,  and  the  whole  a^e  in  which  tJieir 
children  five;  it  is  hoped  that  this  ill-humor  will 
be  much  suppressed,  when  we  can  havn  recourse 
to  the  fashions  of  their  times,  produce  them  in  our 
vindication,  and  be  able  to  snow  that  it  might 
have  been  as  expensive  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time 
only  to  wash  atid  quill  a  ruff,  as  it  is  now  to  buy 
cravats  or  neck-handkerchiefs. 

"  We  desire  also  to  have  it  taken  notice  of,  that 
because  we  would  show  a  particular  respect  to 
foreigners,  which  may  induce  them  to  perfect  their 
breeJing  here  in  a  knowledge  which  is  vei*y  proper 
for  pretty  gentlemen,  we  have  conceived  tne  motto 
for  the  house  in  the  learned  language.  I'hure  ie 
to  be  a  picture  over  the  door,  with  a  looking  glass 
and  a  dre>»sing-chair  in  the  middle  of  it;  then  on 
one  side  are  to  be  seen,  one  above  another,  patch- 
boxes,  pincushions,  and  little  bottles;  on  the  other, 
powder  bags,  puffs,  combs,  and  bruslies;  beyond 
these,  swords  with  fine  knots,  whose  points  are 
hidden,  and  fans  almost  closed,  with  the  handles 
downward,  are  to  stand  out  intercliangeably  from 
the  sides,  until  they  meet  at  the  top,  and  form  a 
semicircle  over  the  rpst  of  the  figurc^s;  Ijeneath 
all,  the  writing  is  to  run  in  this  pretty  sounding 
manner: 

Adeflo,  0  quotquot  Hunl,  Veneres,  Gratias,  Cai>idinatt 
£d  TubLt  iwl^unt  in  promptu 

Face.'*,  vincula,  ^tcula; 
nine  eilgitc,  kumlte,  regite. 

All  ye  Venusi-H,  Crarcti,  and  Cupids,  attend: 

9w  prppen^  to  jonr  hands, 

Oftitu,  torrhu^,  and  bamia : 
Your  weapons  here  chuoM,  and  your  empire  extend. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"A.  B." 

The  proposal  of  my  correspondent  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  as  an  ingenious  method  of  placing  per- 
sons (who;>e  parts  make  them  ambitious  to  exert 
themselves  in  frivolous  things)  in  a  rank  by  them- 
selves. In  order  to  this,  1  would  propose  that 
there  be  a  board  of  directors  of  the  fashionable 
society;  and,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
weight  for  a  private  man  to  determine  alone,  I 
should  be  higlily  obliged  to  my  correspondents  if 
they  would  give  in  lists  of  persons  qualified  for 
this  trust.  If  tlic  chief  coffee-houses,  the  conver- 
sations of  which  places  are  carried  on  by  persons, 
each  of  whom  has  his  little  numlxT  of  folhtwers 
and  admirers,  would  name  from  among  them- 
selves two  or  three  to  be  inserted,  they  should 
be  put  up  with  great  faithfulness.  Old  beaux  are 
to  oe  reuresonteid  in  the  first  place;  but  as  tliat 
sect,  witn  n^lation  to  dress,  is  almost  extinct,  it 
will,  I  fear,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  in  all 
time*8er\'ers,  properly  so  deemed;  that  is,  such  aa, 
without  any  conviction  of  conscience,  or  view  of 
interest,  change  with  tlie  world,  and  that  taeix^ 
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from  a  tirror  of  being  out  of  fashion.    Si:ch  also, ; 
vho  from  fiLcility  of  Uuiiper,  and  loo  luucli  ob^«e-  ; 

Jiuiuiisiii'Ks,  an.'   viciutis   against   tlieir  ^vill,  nnd  ■ 
ulluw   l«ii(iors   whiiiii    they  do    not   iii>[irove,  for  ; 
want  of  coina^(.>  lo  go  llu'ir  own  way.  are  C}i|m- ! 
ble  iXTMin-i  for  ihis  supiTinlfudoncy.     TIioHi*  who  i 
are  lot  It  to  giow  old,  or  would  do  anylliing  con- 
trary to  tin-   coin-M'  and  <»rdt:r  of  thin^h,  oul  of 
funJni^s  to  bi'  in  f:i>bion,  an.*  prujicr  caniluliites. 
Tu  coiicli'lc,  {\u»Mi  who  are  in  fa.'<<liiiin   withiuil 
Rppari'nL  im-rit,  must  bt;  suppo<>cd  to  liavo  latent 
(^ualitii.'s,  wiiii'Ii  would  a]){Har  in  a  (tost  of  direc- 
tion; and  tlicri-foiv  arc  lo  Ito  ri'^ardcd  in  furming 
thoKv  li>ts.     Any  who  ^hall  Ix*  pU-ascd  according 
to  thoo,  or  uh:i!  ftirtlufr  (jnaliiicationA  may  occur 
to  himsi-lf,  to  M-nd  a  list,  is  desired  to  do  it  within 
fonrtiM'ii  dayx  after  this  dat<'. 

N.  li.  'i'he  plaro  of  the  pliysician  to  Ibis  society, 
accord ini;  to  the  last -nuMitionod  (jualiiicalion,  is  ! 
already  eni^iiged. 
T.  ' 
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Til  nt;uliUA'  liie  uiatriuimiial  Hfi.*. 

Many  are  the  epistles  I  every  day  receive  from 
huHban'N  wlm  comphiin  of  vanity,  ]iride,  but, 
abuvo  all,  ill  nature  in  their  wives.  1  cannot  tell 
how  it  is.  l>ut  I  think  I  mh;  in  all  their  U'tters  tliat 
the  cause  iif  ilieir  uneasiness  is  in  themselves; 
and  indeed  1  have  hardly  ever  ob.S4-rved  the  mar- 
ried comiitiitn  unhappy,  but  fron)  want  of  judg- 
ment or  temper  in  tlie  man.  The  truth  is,  we 
generally  make  love  in  a  style  and  with  senti- 
ments very  nntil  for  (udimiry  life:  they  are  half 
tlieatrienl.lialf  nimantic.  By  this  niean.s,  we  raise 
our  im.'tirina?i(ms  to  what  is  not  to  \h*  exjH'cted  in 
human  life;  and  becanse  we  did  not  Uforehand 
think  of  th<:  creature  we  are  enamori*d  of,  as  sub- 
ject to  dishumor.  ago,  sickness,  impatience,  or 
■uUenneNS,  but  altogether  considered  her  as  the 
object  of  joy;  human  nature  itself  is  often  im- 
puleil  t<»  Imt  as  her  particular  im}>erfection,  or 
Uefi»ct. 

I  take  ii  fo  be  a  rule,  proper  lo  bo  obsorv«'d  in 
all  <»ccijrrei)ces  (tf  life,  but  more  es]H.»cially  in  the 
dome^til'.  tir  mairimonial  ]>art  <if  it,  to  ])reserve 
always  a  dispo.-«ition  to  be  ple:Ls<'<l.  1  his  cannot 
be  Kui.>p<»i'teti  but  by  considering  tilings  in  their 
right  ligiit.,  and  as  nature  h.^s  formed  them,  and 
not  OS  <Hir  own  tancie.s  or  appetites  would  have 
them.  lie  then  who  took  a  young  lady  to  his  Ix'd, 
with  no  other  consideration  tlian  th<r  ex|H-ctation 
of  ficenes  (»f  dalliance,  and  thought  of  htT  (as  I 
suid  )>eroro)  only  as  she  was  to  administer  to  the 
gratification  of  desire;  as  that  desire  flagn,  will, 
without  Iier  fatilt,  think  her  charms  ami  her  merit 
abated:  fron)  hence  must  follow  indifl'erence,  di.s- 
likc.  peevishness,  and  rage.  lUit  the  man  who 
brings  tiis  rea^^n  to  support  his  passion,  and  be- 
holds what  he  loves.  :ls  liable  to  all  tlie  calamities 
of  human  life,  both  in  l)ody  and  niiud.  and  even 
at  the  U'st  what  must  bring  upon  iiim  new  cares 
and  new  relations;  such  a  b»ver,  I  say,  will  form 
himself  aeef)rtlingly,  and  adapt  his  niind  to  the 
iiatun;  of  his  circumstances.  This  latter  person 
will  be  prepared  to  lie  a  father,  a  friend,  an  advo- 
cate, a  steward  for  ]x*t)ple  yet  unborn,  and  has 
propiT  affections  ready  for  every  incident  in  the 
marriage  state.  Such  a  man  cari^  hear  the  cries  of 
children  with  pity  instead  of  anger;  and,  when 
they  run  over  his  head,  he  is  not  disturbeil  at 
their  noise,  but  is  iclad  of  their  mirth  and  health. 
Tom  Trust  Y  has  told  mc,  that  he  thinks  it  doubles 
l&is  attcutioi)  to  the  most  intricate  affair  he  is  about. 


to  hear  his  children,  for  whom  all  his  caren 
applied,  make  a  noise  in  the  next  room:  on  the 
other  side.  ^ViU  Sparkish  cannot  put  on  his  peri- 
\>  ig.  or  adjust  his  cravat  at  the  glaf>s,  for  the  uoiaa 
of  tlioso  dam  tied  nurses  and  Mpialling  brats;  and 
then  ends  with  a  gallant  reflection  upon  the  com- 
forts  of  matrimony,  runs  out  of  the  liearing,  and 
drives  to  the  chocolate- house. 

Accordiui^  as  the  husband  has  disposed  in  him- 
self, every  circumstance  in  his  life  is  to  give  him 
toriiitMit  or  pleasure.  When  the  affection  is  well 
placed,  and  is  supp<»rted  by  the  considerations  of 
duty,  iionor,  ana  friendship,  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  engaged  in  this  alliance,  there  can 
nothing  rise  in  the  common  course  of  life,  or  from 
the  blows  or  favors  of  fortune,  in  wliich  a  man 
will  not  find  matters  of  bome  delight  unknown  to 
a  single  condition. 

He  that  siucendy  loves  his  wife  and  family,  and 
studies  to  improve  that  affection  in  himself,  con- 
ceives i)lt>asun'  from  the  most  indifferent  things; 
while  I  lie  married  man  who  has  not  bid  adieu  to 
liie  fashions  and  fal*^  gallantries  of  the  town,  is 
perplexed  with  everything  around  him.  In  both 
these  cases  men  cannot,  ind<fe<i,  make  a  Mllier 
figure,  than  in  repeating  such  pleasun^s  and  paios 
to  the  rest  of  the  world:  but  I  sp<*ak  of  theiu  onlj 
as  they  sit  upon  those  who  are  involved  in  them. 
As  I  visit  all  sorts  of  people,  I  cannot  indeed  but 
smile,  when  the  good  lady  tells  her  hubband  what 
extraordinary  ihini^A  the  child  spoke  since  he  went 
out.  No  longer  than  yesterday  1  was  prevailed 
Willi  to  iro  home  with  a  fond  husband;  and  hif 
wife  told  him.  that  his  son,  of  his  own  head, 
when  the  clock  in  the  parlor  struck  two,  snid 
papa  would  come  home  to  dinner  present  It. 
While  the  fatlier  has  him  in  a  rupture  in  bis 
arms,  and  is  drowning  him  with  kisses,  the  vifc 
tells  mit  he  is  but  iust  four  years  (dd.  Then  thej 
both  struggle  for  him,  and  bring  him  up  to  m^ 
and  repeat  his  observation  of  two  o'clock.  J  was 
called  upon,  by  l(M>ks  upon  the  child,  and  then  at 
me,  to  say  something:  and  I  told  the  falfaerthat 
this  remark  of  the  infant  of  his  coming  home,  and 
joining  the  time  with  it.  was  a  certain  indication 
that  he  Mould  l)e  agreat  historian  and  chronologer. 
They  are  neitiier  of  them  fools,  yet  ri-ceived  my 
C(unplimeni  with  great  acknowledgment  of  my 
jrescience.  I  fared  very  well  at  dinner,  aiui 
leard  many  other  notable  sayings  of  their  heir, 
which  would  have  given  very  little  entertainment 
to  one  h^ss  turncHl  to  reflection  than  I  was:  but  it 
was  a  pleasing  speculation  to  remark  on  the  hap- 
piness of  a  life,  in  wnich  things  of  no  momcat 
give  occasion  of  hop;,  self-satisfaction,  and  tri- 
umph. On  the  other  hand,  T  have  known  an  iU* 
naturf*d  coxcomb,  who  has  hardly  improved  in 
any  tiling  but  bulk,  for  want  of  this  disposition, 
silence  the  whole  family  as  a  set  of  sillv  women 
and  children,  for  recount-inj^  things  which  wen 
really  al>ove  his  own  capacity. 

Wlicn  I  hay  all  this.  I  cannot  deny  but  there  am 
perverse  jades  that  fall  to  men*s  loin,  with  whom 
It  requires  nu)re  than  common  proficiency  in  phi- 
losophy to  be  able  to  live.  When  these  are  jomed 
to  men  of  warm  spirits,  without  temper  or  learn- 
ing, they  are  frequently  corrected  with  stripes;  but 
one  of  our  famous  lawyers*  is  of  opinion  that  thil 
ought  to  l)c  used  sparingly;  as  I  remember,  thoM 
are  his  very  words;  but  as  it  is  proper  to  draw 
some  spiritual  use  out  of  all  afflictions,  I  should 
railier  n'commend  to  those  who  an»  visited  with 
women  of  spirit,  to  form  themseh'es  for  the  world  by 
patience  at  home.  Socrati*8.  who  is  by  all  account! 
the  undoubted  head  of  the  sect  of  the  henpecked* 
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orwoed  and  acknowledged  that  he  owed  great  part 
of  his  virtue  to  the  exercise  which  his  useful  wife 
constantlj  gave  it  There  are  several  good  in- 
structions may  be  drawn  from  his  wise  answers 
to  the  people  of  lees  fortiluUe  than  himself  on  her 
subject.  A  friend,  with  indi2uation,  a^ked  how 
8o  good  a  man  could  live  wiin  so  violent  a  crea- 
ture? He  observed  to  him,  that  they  who  learn 
to  keep  a  good  scat  on  horseback,  mount  the  least 
manageable  they  can  get;  and,  when  they  have 
mastered  them,  they  are  sure  never  to  be  uiscom* 
posed  on  the  backs  of  steeds  less  restive.  At 
several  times,  to  different  persons,  on  the  same 
subject,  he  has  said,  "My  dear  friend,  you  are 
beholden  to  Xantippe,  that  I  bear  so  well  yonr 
flying  out- in  a  dispute."  To  another,  "My  hen 
cfacks  very  much,  out  she  brings  me  chickens. 
They  that  live  in  a  trading  street  are  not  dis- 
turbed at  the  passage  of  carts."  I  would  have, 
if  possible,  a  wise  man  be  contented  with  his  lot. 
even  with  a  shrew;  for,  thous^h  he  cannot  make 
her  better,  he  may,  you  see,  make  himself  better 
by  her  means. 

But,  instead  of  pursuing  my  design  of  display- 
ing conjugal  love  in  its  natural  beauties  and  attrac- 
tions, 1  am  got  into  tales  to  the  disadvantage  of 
tliat  state  of  life.  I  must  say,  therefore,  that  I  am 
verily  persuaded,  that  whaU^ver  is  delightful  in 
human  life  is  to  be  eiijoyetl  in  greater  perfection  in 
the  married  than  in  the  single  condition.  He  that 
has  this  pai>sion  in  perfi-ctiun,  in  occasions  of  joy, 
can  say  to  himself,  beside  his  own  satisfaction, 
**How  happy  will  this  make  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren T'  upon  occurrences  of  distress  or  danger, 
am  comfort  himself,  '*  But  all  this  while  my  wife 
and  children  are  safe."  There  is  something  in  it 
that  doubles  satisfactions,  because  others  partici- 
pate them;  and  dispels  afflictions  because  others 
are  exempt  from  them.  All  who  are  married  with- 
out this  relish  of  their  circumstance  are  in  either  a 
tasteless  indolence  and  negligence  which  is  hardly 
to  be  attained,  or  else  live  in  tlie  hourly  repetition 
of  aharp  answers,  eager  upbraid  ings.  and  distract- 
ing reproaches.  In  a  word,  the  married  state,  with 
and  wiUiout  the  affection  suitable  to  it,  is  the  com- 
pleteat  imago  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  capable 
of  receiving  in  this  life. — T. 


«< 


Montieur  Ckexluy  t9  Pkarmmond. 


No.  480.]    WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  10, 1712. 

Rei>ponmr«  cupldinlhns,  contemnerc  honoreii 
JTortbs  ot  in  Niipao  totiu  tens*  atque  rotumlus. 

not.  2  Sat.  vU,  65. 

H«,  9r.  i^  proof  to  irrandour,  prkle.  or  pelf, 

Anil,  ffroatpr  itill,  lie's  iBVt4>r  of  himwlf: 

Not  to  and  fro,  br  fi'nra  mi'l  fnrtiimH  hurrU, 

But  loo**  tn  all  tJw»  intorKHts  of  the  irorU!; 

And  while  tho  worltl  turnti  round,  entire  nnl  whole. 

Ue  kisifim  the  Mcred  t«nor  of  hinr  roul. — 1*itt. 

The  other  day.  looking  over  those  old  m.inu- 
acripts  of  wliich  1  have  formerly  given  some  nc- 
rount.  and  which  relate  to  the  character  of  the 
mighty  Pliaramond  of  France,  and  the  close  frieiid- 
dbip  between  htm  and  his  friend  Kucmte,  1  foinid 
among  the  letters,  which  had  Iwc-n  in  the  cnstcnly 
of  the  latter,  an  epistle  from  a  country  gentleman 
to  Pharamond,  wherein  he  excuses  himself  from 
coming  to  court.  The  /^I'ntleman,  it  scom«.  was 
onntentnl  with  his  condition,  hail  formerly  l>ei>n 
in  the  kin.«i;'a  service;  but  at  the  writing  the  fol- 
lowing letter  hail,  fmm  leisure  nnd  n.>f1eci ion.  quite 
another  sen«^*  of  thint^s  than  that  which  he  ha<l  in 
Iri  more  active  part  of  his  life. 


"  DasAD  Sift, 

"I  have  from  yonr  own  hand  (inclosed  under 
the  cover  of  Mr.  Eucrate,  of  your  majesty's  bed- 
chamber) a  letter  which  invites  me  to  court.  I 
understand  this  great  honor  to  be  done  me  more 
out  of  respect  and  inclination  to  me.  rather  than 
regard  to  your  own  service;  for  wlfich  reason  I 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  majesty  my  reasons 
for  declining  to  depart  from  home;  and  will  not 
doubt  but  as  your  motive  in  desiring  my  attend- 
ance was  to  make  me  a  happier  man,  when  yon 
think  that  will  not  be  effected  by  my  remove,  you 
will  permit  me  to  stay  where  I  am.  Those  who 
have  an  ambition  to  appear  in  courts,  have  either 
an  opinion  that  their  persons  or  their  talents  ar» 
particularly  formed  for  the  service  or  ornament  of 
that  place;  or  else  are  hurried  by  downright  desire 
of  gam,  or  what  they  call  honor,  to  take  upon  them« 
selves  whatever  the  generosity  of  their  master  can 
give  them  opportunities  to  grasp  at.  But  your 
goodness  shall  not  be  thus  imposed  upon  by 
me:  I  will  therefore  confess  to  you,  that  frequent 
solitude,  and  long  conversation  with  such  who 
know  no  arts  which  polish  life,  have  made  mo 
the  plainest  creature  in  your  dominions.  Those 
less  capacities  of  moving  with  a  good  grace,  bear- 
ing a  ready  affability  to  all  around  me,  and  acting 
with- ease 'before  many,  have  quite  left  me.  I  am 
come  to  that,  with  regard  to  my  person,  that  I 
consider  it  only  as  a  machine  I  am  obliged  to  take 
care  of,  in  order  to  enjoy  my  soul  in  its  faculties 
with  alacrity;  well  remembiTing  that  this  habita- 
tion of  clay  will  in  a  few  years  be  a  moaner  piece 
of  earth  than  any  utensil  about  my  house.  When 
this  is,  as  it  really  is.  the  most  frequent  reflection 
I  have,  you  will  easily  imagine  how  well  1  should 
become  a  drawing-room;  add  to  this,  what  shall  a 
man  without  desfres  do  about  the  generous  Phara- 
roond  ?  Monsieur  Eucrate  has  hinted  to  me,  that 
you  have  thonghts  of  distinguishing  roe  with  titles. 
As  for  myself,  in  the  temper  of  my  present  mind, 
appellations  of  honor  would  but  embarrass  dis- 
course, and  new  behavior  toward  me  perplex  me 
in  every  habitude  of  life.  I  am  also  to  acknow- 
le<l^  to  you,  tliat  my  children,  of  whom  your 
majesty  condescended  to  inquire,  are  all  of  ttiem 
mean,  both  in  their  persons  and  genius.  The 
estate  my  eldest  son  is  heir  to,  is  more  than  he 
can  enjoy  with  a  good  grace.  My  self-love  will 
not  carry  me  so  far  as  to  impose  npon  mankind 
the  advancement  of  persons  (merely  tor  their  being 
related  to  roe)  into  nigh  distinctions,  who  ought 
for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public, 
to  affect  obscurity.  I  wish,  my  generous  prince, 
as  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  honors  and  offices, 
it  were  also  to  give  talents  suitable  to  them;  were 
it  so,  the  noble  Pharamond  would  reward  the  zeal 
of  my  youth  with  abilities  to  do  him  service  in 
my  age. 

Those  who  accept  of  favor  without  merit,  sup- 
port themselves  in  it  at  the  expense  of  your  ma- 
jesty. Give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir,  this  is  the 
reason  that  we  in  the  countiy  hear  so  often  re- 
peated the  Word  prerogative.  That  part  of  your 
law  which  is  reserved  in  yourKolf,  for  tho  readier 
service  and  good  of  the  public,  Klitrht  men  are 
f'teriuilly  )>nzsing  in  onr  ears,  to  cover  their  own 
f(»llies  and  miscarriages.  It  wouM  be  an  addition 
to  the  hiju'h  favor  you  have  done  mo,  if  you  would 
let  Eucrate  s»'nd  me  word  how  often  and  in  what 
rases,  you  allow  a  constable  to  in<si«»t  upon  the 
prero(jative.  From  the  higliost  to  tho  lowest  offi- 
cer ill  your  (lon)inions,  somethiiifjof  theirown  car- 
ria«^e  they  would  exempt  fn>m  examination,  under 
the  bhcltcr  of  the  word  prerogative.    I  would  fain. 


UtI  non 

Cou^•(l^ituH  iuvliu«  cum  VUho  BaeefaloiL    la  Jw 

ArroH  |»njcurruut  Ho«.  HmJL  L  tU.  U. 
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most  noble  Pharumond.  see  one  of  your  offipcra  .     No.  481.]  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  11. 1718. 
m.««(en  viHir    pa'ri».:ativo   by   ij<»oil   and    jj^racioua 
art  ion  4'     W!i»'a  ii  it  uM^d  to  lirlp  th*.*  afflicted,  to 
rescue  rhe  imuKTont.  to  comfort  thn  Htranirer?    Un- 

eommon  uMs.  ^PP'^-'^J- ""t'l"'';':' '"id'!!^:  I       "SOlS 'JlZ^!^:^^^^^^^;?:^  «r^F». 
trorthv  ♦■lids  would  novcr  make  power  invidioua.  : 

You  M,  Sir,  I  talk  to  you  with  the  freedom  jrour  i     It  is  sometimes  pleiiMint  enongh  to  consider  the 

noble  n:iiun>  approves  lu  all  whom  you  admit  to   diflt>n'nt  notions  which  different  persona  have  of 

your  coaverrtAtion.  '  the  same  thing.    If  men   of  lov  condition  rery 

"But  to  return  to  your  majesty's  letter,  I  humbly  often  f<et  a  value  on  thinpi  which  are  nut  prind 
conceive  tltat  all  d*i>tiiictionK  an;  ust>ful  to  men.  by  those  who  are  in  a  higher  station  of  life,  then 
only  as  thov  nro  to  act.  in  public ;  and  it  would  are  tnany  things  these  esU*em  which  are  in  no 
be  a  romantic  madness  for  a  man  to  be  a  lord  in  ;  value  among  persons  of  an  inferior  rank.  Com- 
his  clos4*t.  Xuthinj^  can  l)e  honorable  to  a  man  I  mon  p^'ople  are,  in  particular,  very  much  artoih 
apart  from  the  world,  but  tlic  retlection  upon  wor-  |  ish«^^  when  they  hear  of  those  solemn  contests  and 
thy  actions ;  and  he  tliat  places  honor  in  a  con- '  d«*baies,  which  are  made  among  the  great  upf>n 
BCioiU(ni>ftA  of  wcll-doin;^,  will  have  but  little relixli  tlie  punctilios  of  a  public  coremony  ;  and  wondff 
for  an V  outward  )ionia;L;e  that  is  }Mud  him  ;  since  to  hear  that  any  business  of  consequence  slioiiid 
what  drives  him  distinction  to  himself,  cannot  |  l)e  retarded  by  t hone  little  circum»tanceb,  whiek 
come  within  the-  observation  of  his  lK*holderK.  :  they  represent  to  themselves  as  trifling  and  iusig- 
Thus  all  the  wordn  of  lordship,  honor,  and  ^racc,  :  nifieant.  I  am  mit(hiilv  pleased  with  a  poner'i 
ant  oitly  i'<  petit  ions  to  a  man  tli.at  the  king  has  (U>cision  in  one  of  Mr.  oi>uthcrii 'a  plays,  which  iff 
ordereirhiin  to  l>e  called  »o  :  bnt  no  evidences  that  fduniled  upon  that  line  distress  of  a  virtuous  vo* 
there  is  anythini;  in  Itimself,  that  would  ^ivc  the  man's  m.irrying  a  second  husband,  while  tltv  fina 
man,  who  iipplies  to  him,  tliusi'  idea^,  witliout  the  was  yet  livTuir.  The  firitt  Iiusband,  who  wa«  sup- 
creation  of  his  master.  post-il  to  liave  been  dea<l,  returning  to  his^  boutr 

"  I  have,  most  noble  Tharaniond  all  honors  and  after  a  lon^  ab.sence,  raises  a  noble  perplexity  fur 
all  titles  in  your  own  approbation  I  triumph  in  the  traffic  part  of  the  piny.  In  tlie  meanwhile  tbe 
them  aK  they' are  your  ;;ift,  I  refuse-  them  at  they  nurse  and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  didkai' 
arc  to  give  mc  the  observation  of  others.  Ind«ilgo  ties  that  wonlit  ensue  in  such  a  case.  houe«it  Saa* 
ine,  my  noble  master,  in  this  chastity  of  renown  ;  son  thinks  the  matter  roav  be  easily  decided,  azid 
let  mu  know  myself  in  the  favor  fif  Phanimond  ;  ko1v<!s  it  very  judiciously  Wtlie  olcT  proverb,  thu, 
and  look  down  upon  the  applause  of  the  people.       if  his  first  nia.ster  be  still  living,  "tue  man  mart 

"  I  am  in  all  duty  and  loyalty.  '  l'/^^'^'  »»/?  T^f  »-*  «i?*'"",    '^^'"'^  '»  nothing  in  bv 

„  .        ,  1     1.     4  time  which  has  so  much  surprised  and  confoundfd 

"  ^  our  majesty  s  mo^t  olwdient  u„.  ^.realesi  p:irt  of  my  honest  couutrynien.  a<*  tfe 

"  Subject  and  S^frvant,  pre^^ent  controversy  between  Count  Rechten.'n  and 

"Jean  Chezlut."      '  Mon>ionr  M.*^«naJ»l•r,  which  employs  the  wise  imds 

of  so  many  nations,  and  holds  all  the  alEurs uf 
"Sib,  Kumpi?  in  susp<.'nse. 

*'I  iiinmI  not  tell  with  what  disadvantages  men  |  Upon  my  going  into  a  coflToc -house  yeB?enIiy, 
of  low  fort  lines  and  ^reat  modestv  come  into  the  and  h*iidii)g  an  ear  to  the  next  table,  wkicli  vai 
wtu'ld  :  what  wn>ng  iiieasur«*<  lh<>ir  diffidence  of  encoinpa^fiHl  with  a  circle  of  inferior  },^>litIciAn<. 
thcinselv***.  and  fear  of  offondinjjf,  often  obliir*'  one  of  jliem,  afi or  having  read  over  the  new* v».iy 
them  to  t.-(ki> :  and  what  a  ])ity  it  is  that  tlieir  altentivtdy.  broke  out  into  tlie  following  rvnojarkv: 
greaLertt  \iii'.ies  and  qualities,  that  should  soonest  ,  <•  1  ain  afraid."  says  he,  "  this  unhappy  nipturt 
reconiiiH-rid  them,  arc  the  main  obstacle  in  tlie  1>t'tw(ren  the  footmen  at  Utrecht  will  retard  tbr 
way  «»f  tln'ir  prefernient.  prjier  of  t'hri^tendom.     I  wish  (he  pope  may  nut 

■*'  'I'hiK.  Sir,  is  niy  CMse  ;  I  was  bn»d  af  acountry  be  at. the  bottom  of  it.  His  hidineas  has  a  tory 
school.  wIhtc  I  learned  Latin  and  (liv^k.  The  irood  h.'ind  at  loinentin;;  a  division,  ns  ihc  yatit 
mi^fort'ine'".  of  my  family  forcrd  iw  mj:  io  town.  Swi'*-*  eant«»m  have  laudy  exjK'rienced  to  llwir 
where  a  p.i»t*e<-ioii  of  the  politer  sort  has  pntected  co^t.  If  Monsieur  What-d*ye-caII-him'»doniC4Ut*« 
me  n;^ai ]-.'->:  infamy  and  want.  I  am  now  clerk  to  will  not  eome  to  an  accuinmodation.  I  do  not  kiivv 
a  lawyer,  and.  in  tinn*s  of  vacancy  ami  I'ecess  how  the  qiKirR'l  can  be  ended  but  by  a  religious 
from  l>usine>.-i,  havu  made  myself  master  of  Italian    war." 

and  French:  and  thoutrh  the  nn)ir«'Hs  I  have  **"\Vliv,  truly,*' says  a  wiseacre  that  sat  by  him. 
made  in  my  business  hti<  gaiin^a  me  reputation  "were  fa-*  the  kinic  of  France.  I  would  .«corn  to 
enou'Hi  for* one  of  my  stan(lilll^^  yet  my  mind  take  part  with  the  foot nicii  uf  either  sidi*:  he.Vi 
6ug:j«*sts  to  1110  every  day  that  it  is  not  upon  that  ail  tln'  business  of  ICurope  etands  still,  Ivva""* 
fuuiiflation  I  am  to  l)uild  niy  fortune.  Monsieur  MeNiiagrr's  man  has  hail  his  head  brf<ke. 

•  The  j>i'rM)n  I  hav«r  my  present  dependence  If  Count  lleetruni*  had  given  them  a  juyi  oi  alt 
uj»on  has  it  in  his  natir.e.  as  vrll  as  in  his  power,  n(ur  it,  all  wnuhl  have  In-en  well,  without  a.nyof 
to  advane«'  me,  by  reoinrnendinir  ni'.»  to  a  gentle-  this  bustle;  but  they  say  he's  a  warm  maii.'aud 
man  that  is  going  Ijeyond  hi-a  in  a  public  employ-  dm^n  not  cari'  to  Is*  inndi-  mouths  at." 
raent.  1  know  the  printing  this  letter  would  point  Upon  this,  one  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitb* 
nie  <iut  to  tlioKc  I  want  eontideiice  to  speak  t<»,  crto,  U'gan  to  exert  hininelf;  declaring, '•  tbat  iie 
and  I  Impe  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  refuse  wa.-4  very  well  pleased  the  plenipotentiaries  <»f  our 
making  any b»>dy  happy.  ^  Christian  princes  t(M>k  this  matter  into  their  sfri* 

"  Yours,  etc.  ous  ctuisideraiion  :  for  that  lackeys  were  nc  rer  m 

*' SrpteinlKT  9  1712.  "M.  D."       saury  e.nd   pragmatical   ns  they  arc  now-.vd2y«. 

m  '  •     ■         ^^^   ^1^^^  ^^^^  shfiuld  lie  glad  to   see  them  tas-.'Tj 

tlown  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  if  it   might  be  doiif 

■  without  prejudice  to  the  public  affairs." 

One  who  sat  nt  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
se<;iiied  to  \}c.  in  the  intercsta  of  the  French  kin^ 

I  •OpaaHtocfclsw. 
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lold  them,  that  thev  did  not  tako  the  matter  right, 
for  ihat  His  Mont  Ohristian  inajesty  did  not  resent 
this  matter  UKr^iuse  it  waH  an  injury  dune  to  Mon- 
sieur Mfsiiai^er's  footman  :  "  for,"  nayn  lie,  "  what 
are  MiMisk-ur  MeHn^igcr'a  footmen  to  Lira  t  but  be- 
cause it  was  doMi  to  his  subjects.  Now,"  says  he, 
'  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd  for  a  sub- 
ject of  FruncA.'  to  have  a  bloody  nose,  and  his  sov- 
ereign not  to  take  notice  of  it.  He  is  obliged  in 
honor  to  defend  his  people  against  hostilities  ; 
and  if  the  Diilch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a  cniwned 
held,  a-i  in  anywittc  to  cuff  or  kick  those  who  are 
under  his  pi\>tection,  I  think  he  is  in  the  right  to 
call  them  to  an  account  for  it." 

Thi.H  distinction  set  the  controversy  upon  a  new 
foot,  and  seemed  to  he  very  w^U  improved  by 
most  that  heard  it,  until  a  little  warm  fellow,  who 
had  declared  himself  a  friend  to  tlie  house  of  Aus- 
tria, fell  most  unmercifully  upim  his  Gallic  ma- 
jeaty,  as  encouraging  his  subjects  to  make  mouths 
at  their  betters,  and  afterward  scriHMiin^  them 
from  the  punishment  tliat  was  due  to  their  inso- 
lence. To  which  he  added,  that  the  French  na- 
tion was  so  addicted  to  grimace,  that,  if  there  was 
not  a  stop  put  to  it  at  the  general  congress,  there 
Would  bo  no  walking  the  streets  for  thern  in  a 
time  of  peace,  especially  if  they  continued  masters 
«f  the  West  Indies.  The  little  roan  proceeded 
with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  declaring  tliat,  if  the 
allies  were  of  his  mind,  he  would  oblige  the 
French  king  to  bum  his  galleys,  and  tolerate  the 
Protestant  religion  in  his  dominions,  before  he 
would  sheath  his  sword.  He  concluded  with  call- 
lacr  lioDsieur  Mesnager  an  insignificant  prig. 

The  dispute  was  nww  growing  very  warm,  and 
one  does  not  know  where  it  would  have  ended, 
bad  not  a  young  man  of  about  one-and-twenty, 
who  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  ejre  to 
the  law,  taken  the  debate  into  his  hand,  and  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  neither  Count  Rechteren 
nor  Monsieur  Mesnager  had  behaved  themselves 
right  in  this  affair.  "  Count  Rechteren,"  says  he, 
"  should  have  made  affidavit  that  his  servants  had 
been  affronted,  and  then  Monsieur  Mesnager 
would  have  done  him  ju^atice,  by  taking  away 
their  liveries  from  them,  or  stmie  other  way  that 
he  mieht  have  thought  the  most  proper  ;  for,  let 
me  tell  vou.  if  a  man  makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am 
not  to  Knock  the  teeth  out  of  it  for  his  pains. 
Then  n^ain,  as  for  Monsieur  Mesnager,  upon  his 
•arvants  being  beaten,  why.  he  might  have  had 
liis  action  ot  assault  and  battery,  liut  as  the  case 
DOW  stands,  if  you  will  have  my  opinitm,  I  think 
Uiey  ought  to  bring  it  to  referoes." 

1  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  tiiis  conference,  but 
I  must  confess,  with  little  edific<ition  ;  for  all  I 
eoold  learn  at  last  from  these  honest  gentlemen 
was,  that  the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too  high  a 
Dature  for  such  heads  as  tluirs,  or  mine,  to  com- 
prehend 


Ko.4S2.]  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBKR  12,  1713. 

llorlf«rLi  ut  apes  In  ralllTtuii  nmaia  lituvnt.— Luoa.  UL  11. 

A«  from  the  >i\roet<*t  fltwor  tlu-  lau'ria^  bo« 
XstracU  lior  predou*  iiweetA.— Cntztoii. 

When  I  have  published  any  single  paper  that 
lalls  in  with  the  popular  taste,  and  pleases  more 
than  ordinary,  it  always  brings  me  in  a  great  re- 
turn of  letters.  My  Tuesday's  discourse;,  wherein 
I  gave  several  admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of 
the  henpecked,  has  already  produced  me  very 
many  correspondents  .*  the  reason  I  cannot  guess 
at,  unless  it  be,  that  such  a  discourse  is  of  general 
and  every  married  man's  money.    Au  nonest 


tradesman,  who  dates  IiIa  letter  from  Cheapside, 
sends  me  thanks  in  the  name  of  a  club,  who,  he 
tells  me,  meet  as  often  as  their  wives  will  give 
them  leave,  and  stay  together  till  they  ai'e  sent 
for  home.  He  informs  me.  that  my  pai^cr  has  ad- 
ministered great  consolation  to  their  whole  club, 
and  desires  me  to  give  s«>me  further  account  of 
Socrates>  and  to  acquaint  them  in  whoso  reign  he 
lived,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier, 
whether  he  burt«'d  Xantippe,  witli  many  other 
particulars :  for  that,  by  hTs  sayings,  he  .appears 
to  have  been  a  very  wihe  man,  and  a  j^tiod  Chris- 
tian. Another,  who  writus  himself  llenjaraiu 
Bamboo,  tells  me  that,  being  couple!  with  a 
shrew,  he  had  endeavored  to  tame  her  by  such 
lawful  means  as  those  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  Tuesday's  paper,  and  that  in  hi.^  wrath  he 
had  often  gone  farther  than  Bracton  allows  in 
those  cases;  but  that  for  the  future  he  was  re 
solved  to  bear  it  like  a  man  of  temper  and  learn- 
ing, and  consider  her  only  as  one  who  lives  in  his 
house  to  teach  him  philosophy.  Tom  Dappcrwit 
says,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  that  whole  dis- 
course, excepting  only  the  last  sentence,  where  1 
alBrm  the  married  siute  to  l>e  either  a  heaven  or  a 
hell.  I'om  has  been  at  the  charge  of  a  penn^  upon 
this  occasion  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  experience  it 
is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  that  middle 
kind  of  state,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
purgatory. 

The  fair  sex  have  likewise  obliged  me  with  their 
reflections  upon  the  same  discourse.  A  lady,  who 
calls  herself  Euterpe,  and  seems  a  woman  of  let 
ters,  asks  mo  whether  I  am  for  establishing  the 
Salic  law  in  every  family,  and  why  it  is  not  fit 
that  a  woman  who  has  discretion  and  learning 
should  sit  at  the  helm,  when  the  husband  is  weak 
and  illiterate  ?  Another,  of  a  ^uite  contrary  char- 
acter, subscribes  herself  Xantippe,  and  tells  me 
that  she  follows  the  example  of  her  namesake ; 
for  being  married  to  a  bookish  man,  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  world,  she  is  forced  to  take  Uieir 
affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit  him  up 
now  and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow  musty,  and 
unfit  for  conversation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters  which 
are  come  to  my  hands  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall 
publish  one  of  them  at  large. 

"  Ma.  Spectatok, 

**  You  have  given  us  a  lively  picture  of  that 
kind  of  husband  who  comes  nnder  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  henpecked  ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  you  have  ever  touche<l  upon  one  that  is  of  the 
quite  different  character,  and  who,  in  several 
places  of  England,  goes  by  the  name  of  'a  cot- 
^uean/  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  joined  for 
life  with  one  of  this  character,  who  in  reality  is 
more  a  woman  than  I  am.  He  was  bred  up  under 
the  tuition  of  a  tender  mother,  till  she  had  made 
him  as  good  a  housewife  as  herself.  He  could 
preserve  apricots,  and  make  jellies,  before  he  had 
been  two  years  out  of  the  nursery.  He  was  never 
suffered  to  go  abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold , 
when  he  should  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck, 
he  was  by  his  mother's  side  learning  how  to  sea- 
son it,  or  put  it  in  cru?t ;  and  was  making  paper 
boats  with  his  sisters,  at  an  age  when  other  young 
gentlemen  are  crossing  the  seas,  or  travelling  into 
foreign  countries.  He  has  the  whitest  hand  that 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  and  raises  paste  bettei 
than  any  woman  in  England.  These  qualifica- 
tions make  him  a  sad  husband.  He  is  perpetually 
in  tlie  kitchen,  and  has  a  thousand  squabbles  with 
the  cook-maid.  He  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
milk-seoro  than  his  steward's  accounts.  I  fret  to 
death  when  I  hear  him  find  fault  with  a  dish  that 
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tpeiia  to  her  nuig^hbor»  in  a  judjj^mvnt. 
tfj-y  (U'Hcription  of  Uiis  fullv,  m  ordimj 
iimcicnt  to  expose  it;  but,  whcD  it  appeait 


is  not  drfifwe<l  to  his  likinjr,  and  instructing  his  committed.  enlnrge«  more  on  it     gnlH  of  tht  •nf- 

friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the  best  pickle  for  a  ferinij  person,  tlian  on  tJiat  of  Uie  thief,  or  th^ 

walnnt,  or  sa'.ice  for  a  haunch  of  veni>*on.     With  assasnin.     In  short,  she  is  so  |^M>d  a  Christian.  tkH 

all  thi.s  ho  is  a  very  g<»od-imtnred  husband,  and  whatever  hapfKfiis  to  herself  is  a  trial,  and  whtt 

never  foil  out  with  nie  in  hi^  life  but  once,  upon  ever  happei 
the  over-rou'^tin^j  of  a  dish  of  wild  fowl.     At  tlie       The  v«r 

samr"  time  I  must  own,  I  would  rather  he  was  a  life,  issufiicicnt  to  expose  it;  but,  whCD  it  appctn 

man  of  a  roujjii  temper,  that  would  treat  me  harsh- ;  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  Mtylo,  it  is  very  apt  to 

ly  Bometini*^?*.  than  of  such  an   effeminate  busy  amu»e  and  terrify  the  mind  of  the  reader.    Ho» 

nature,  in  a  province  that  does  not  belong  to  liimi.  dotus  and  Plutarch   very  of^en  apply  their  jodf" 

Since  you  have  given  us  ilie  character  of  a  wife  ment«  as  impertinently  as  the  old  woman  I  kafi 

who  ...  .,..._  I  _r  .1  *.  *-.i_. 

hi 
not 

us  a  male  character  in  one  of  our  sex? 
0.  "I  am/' etc. 


No.  483.]    SATURDAY.  SEPT.  13,  1712. 

Nrr  duuH  intcn>it,  niKldiirnus  vindire  nodus 
Jiii-idiTit IloR,  Am  l*oct.  yer.  191. 

Ncvor  prc^iiniu  to  mako  a  Rtxl  appear. 

iJut  r>r  a  bu<iiie«ii  worthy  of  a  K<>(i-— I^^^^^^iMOsr. 

We  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  grc^ater  act  of  unchar- 
itableness  than  to  interpret  the  afflictions  which 


i  have  fallen  into  this  idle  superstitiuii,  and  i-pokei 
of  ill  success,  unforeseen  disasters,  and  tenibb 
events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the  secnAsof 
Providence,  and  made  acquainted  "with  that  printt 
conduct  by  which  the  world  is  ^uvurned.  Om 
would  think  several  of  our  own  historians  in  j)■^ 
ticular  had  many  revelations  of  this  kind  made  to 
them.  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of 
their  kings  depart  m  peace,  who  had  endeaTond 
to  diminish  the  |M)wer  or  wealth  of  which  tfei 
ecclesiafrtics  were  m  those  times  possejwed.  Wit 
liam  the  Conqueror's  race  generally  fotind  tlMir 
judgments  in  the  New  Forest,  wliere  tlieir  faikcr 
hi'fall  our  i)fi<:hlK)rs   as  punishments  and  judg-  !  had  pulled  down  churches  and  monasteries.    Ii 

;s  the  evil  to  him  who  sutfers,  •  short,  read  one  of   the  chronii 


ments.  It  a^^gravates  the  evil  to  hnn  who  surfers,  j  short,  read  one  of  the  chronicles  written  brai 
when  1)0  looks  upon  himself  as  the  mark  of  Divine  !  author  of  this  frame  of  mind,  and  yoa  wonld  taiak 
vengoanc4^  and  abates  the  compassion  of  those  ;  you  were  reading  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Isiad 
toward  hiiu  who  regard  liini  in  so  dreadful  a  light.  I  or  Judah,  where  the  historians  were  actually  !!• 
This  humor,  of  turning  i-very  misfortune  into  a  '  spired,  and  where,  by  a  particular  scheme  of  Pra^ 
judginent.  |>riK'oeds  from  wrong  notions  of  relig-  j  ideuce, the  kings  were  distinguished  bjjudgnant^ 
ion,  which  lu  its  own  nature  produces  good- will  |  or  blessings,  according  as  they  promoted  idolauy, 
toward  n)en,  and  puts  the  mildest  construction  or  the  worship  of  the  true  Clod. 
n]»onevery  accident  thai  l>efalls  them.  InthiscaKo,  j  I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judgiaf 
theref(»re.  it  is  not  religion  that  sours  a  man's  |  upon  misfortunes,  not  only  to  l>e  very  uncharitaUl 
tem|H'r.  but  it  is  his  teinp(*r  that,  sours  his  religion.  |  in  regard  to  the  person  on  whom  they  fall,  hut  voy 
People  of  gloomy,  uncheerful  imaginations,  or  of  |  presumptuous  in  n>|^ard  to  him  who  is  suppoMd 
envious  malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  j  to  inflict  them.  It  is  a  strong  arg:nmcnt  forastati 
they  are  en^a<^ed  in,  will  discover  their  natural  :  of  retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtooa 
tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  persons  arc  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicioiis 
actions.  As  tlie  linest  wines  have  often  the  taste  |  persons  prosperous;  which  is  whuly  repugniotto 
of  the  i^oil,  so  oven  the  most  ri'li^ious  thoughts  '  ihe  nature  of  a  l^eing  who  appears  infinitely  via 
often  draw  ^:onu:thing  that  is  particular  from  the  and  good  in  all  his  works,  unless  we  may  suppMi 
Constitution  of  the  mind  in  which  they  arise,  that  such  a  promiscuous  and  undistinguitfuif 
Wh<jn  folly  or  su])crstiiion  strike  in  with  tliis  nat-  ■  distribution  of  g<)od  and  evil,  which  was  necesssrr 
ural  d«j>ravity  o(  temper,  it  is  not  in   the  ])ower  ;  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence  in  Uut 

'  '  life,  will  l)e  rectified,  and  made  ainends  for.  insn* 
other.  We  are  not  therefore  to  expert  that  fin 
should  fall  from  heaven  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Providence;  nor,  when  we  see  triumphant  guilt  or 
depressed  virtue  in  particular  persons,  that  Oi» 
nipoU^nce  will  make  bare  his  holy  arm  iu  ibl 
defense  of  the  one,  or  punishment  of  the  oUm. 
It  is  Huilicient  that  there  is  a  day  sot  apart  for  tht 
hearing  and  requiting  of  lx>th,  according  to  ihtir 
resiK-ctive  merits. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  judgments  to 
any  particular  crimes,  may  appear  from  several 
considerations.  I  shall  onfv  mention  two.  Fin^ 
that,  pMierally  speaking,  there  is  no  calamity  or 
atilictnin.  which  is  supposed  to  hare  h:;pi>*nrail 
a  judgUKMit  to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  «om^ 
times  h.nnnen  to  men  of  np]ir(»ved  religion  and 
virtue.  >V  hen  Diagoras  the  atheist  was  on  board 
one  of  the  Athenian  ship«»,  then*  an>so  a  very  vio- 
lent temiK.'8t;  upon  which,  the  mariners  f:!^  biaw 
that  it  was  a  jusL  judgment  upon  them  for  having 


even  of  relii;uin  itself,  to  preserve  the  character  of 
the  person  wlio  is  ptissessed  with  it  from  appear- 
ing highly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

Au  old  uiaiikn  gentlewoman,  whom  I  shall  con- 
ceal under  the  name  of  Nemesis,  is  the  greatest 
discoverer  of  judgments  that  I  have  met  witli. 
She  can  tell  you  what  .«in  it  was  that  set  such  a 
man's  house  on  lire,  or  blew  down  his  barns. 
Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunalo  younc^lady  tliat  lost 
hvT  iK'uuty  by  the  small -pox,  she  letches  a  deep 
■ii^h,  and  tells  you.  that  when  she  had  a  fine  face 
she  \va»  always  lookin:;  on  it  in  her  glass.  1'ell 
her  of  a  pirce  i»f  goi»il  lortunethat  has  befallen  one 
of  her  aotjuaiiitance,  and  she  wishes  it  may  pros- 
per wiih  her.bul  her  mother  used  one  of  her  nieces 
Very  l)a!lian)u^ily.  Her  usual  remarks  turn  upon 
people  will)  ],;u[  great  estates,  but  never  enjoyed 
lljem  by  reas!.;n  of  some  Haw  in  their  own  or  their 
ruber's  biliavior.  »She  ran  give  you  the  resi.-'on 
whv  sui'li  a  one  died  ehililless:  whv  such  a  one  was 
cut  ufF  ill  the  tiowcr  of  his  youth;  whysuchaiuie 


wa-^  uuiiappy  in  her  marrinije;  why  one  broke  his  ,  taken  so  impious  a  inan  on  hoard.  Diag^iras  he^ 
It';:  on  -.uli  a  parlii'ulur  sj>ot  of  irround;  and  why  [  getl  them  to  look  up^m  the  rest  of  tlie  ships  ihi 
ai:o:li.M'  w;is  killed  with  a  back-reword,  rather  than  j  were  in  the  same  distress,  and  a'iked  them  whetJi* 
wi'Ji  any  o'lu-r  kind  of  weapon.  She  has  a  crime  or  no  Diagoras  was  on  l>oard  every  vessi>I  in  ite 
for  every  misfurtune  that  can  befall  any  of  her  fleet.  We  are  all  involved  in  the  same  raUmiM 
acquaintance;  and  when  she  hears  of  a  robl>ery  and  subject  to  the  same  accidents;  a  d  wlieo  vi 
that  has  been  made,  or  a  murder  thait  has  been  i  see  any  one  of  tlie  species  under  any  j^^rticnltf 
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oppreuioii,  ire  should  Ibok  upon  it  us  arising  from 
loe  ootnmon  lot  of  human  nature,  rather  than  from 
the  guilt  of  the  persou  who  suffers. 

Another  consid<!ration,  that  may  check  oar  pre- 
tumption  in  putting  such  a  construction  upon  a 
CDisfortune,  is  this;  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  what  are  calamities  and  wiiat  are  blessings. 
How  many  accidents  have  passed  for  misfortunes, 
which  have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  persons  to  whose  lot  they  have  fallen  I  How 
many  disappointments  have,  in  their  consequences, 
nved  a  man  from  ruin  I  If  we  could  look  into 
the  effects  of  everything,  we  might  be  allowed  to 

K»nounce  boldly  upon  blessings  and  judgments; 
t  for  a  man  to  j^ive  his  opinion  of  what  ne  sees 
hot  in  part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  an  nnjustifia- 
ble  piece  of  rashness  and  fofly.  The  story  of 
Biton  and  Clitobiis,  which  was  in  great  reputation 
among  the  heathens  (for  we  see  it  Quoted  by  all 
tlie  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who 
hsve  written  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul), 
may  teach  us  a  caution  in  this  matter.  These  two 
brothers  being  the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was  priest- 
aM  to  Juuo,  drew  their  mother's  chariot  to  the 
temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  B(»lemnity,  the  per- 
sons being  absent  who,  oy  their  office,  were  to 
have  drawn  her  chariot  on  that  occasion.  The 
mother  was  so  transported  with  this  instance  of 
filial  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  goddess  to  be- 
stow upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be 
l^ren.to  men;  upon  which  they  were  both  cast 
into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  found  dead 
in  the  temple.  This  was  such  an  event  as  would 
have  been  construed  into  a  judgment,  had  it  hap- 
pened to  the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobedi- 
ence, and  would  doubtless  have  been  represented 
ft4  such  by  any  ancient  historian  who  hau  given  us 
tn  account  of  it.— O. 
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deqaa  eaiioam  tain  i>taUin  cUrum  ingenium  eKt,  at  poMdt 
emargani;  uini  illi  mAterift,  oocmIu,  fautor  etiam,  cominen- 
4idorqu«  oontingat. — Pun.  l^pint. 

Ifor  ha*  anj  one  m>  brl;;ht  a  genius  as  to  become  Ulaeiirioufl 
fawUntaoooaitJj,  unlom  it  furtunatel/  moet*  with  ocnalon 
and  amproymcut,  k  ith  patrouage  too,  aud  commcadatioa. 

**  Mr.  Sfectator, 

"Of  all  the  young  fellows  who  are  in  their  pro- 
gress through  any  profession,  none  seem  to  have 
eo  good  a  title  to  the  protection  of  tlie  men  (»f 
eminence  in  it,  as  the  modest  man;  not  so  much 
because  his  modesty  is  a  certain  indication  of  his 
merit,  as  because  it  is  a  certain  obstacle  to  the  pro 
dneing  of  it.  Nutv,  as  of  all  professions  this  virtue 
is  thought  to  be  more  particularly  unnecessary  in 
that  of  the  law  than  in  any  other,  I  shall  onl^ 
apply  myself  to  the  relief  oi^  such  who  follow  this 
ptb/mion  with  this  disadvanta^.  What  aggra- 
rates  the  matter  ik,  that  those  persons  who,  the 
better  to  prepare  theniselvcs  for  tliis  study,  have 
made  some  progress  in  others,  have,  by  acldictinj^ 
themselves  to  letters,  increased  their  natural  moo- 
9iyp  and  cimsequeiitly  heightened  the  obstruction 
to  this  sort  of  preferment;  so  tliat  overy  one  of 
these  may  emphaticaUy  \)q  said  to  be  such  a  one  as 
'laboreth  and  taketh  pains,  and  is  still  the  more 
behind.'  It  may  be  a  matter  worth  discussing, 
then,  why  that  whicfi  made  a  youth  so  amiable  to 
tbe  ancientH,  should  make  hmi  appear  so  ridic- 
slous  to  the  modi.rns  ?  and  why,  in  our  days,  there 
should  be  neglirt,  and  even  oppression,  of  young 
beginners,  instead  of  that,  protection  whicn  was 
(be  prid<*  of  theirs?  In  tlie  profession  spoken  of, 
il  is  obvious  to  every  one  whose  attendance  is 
VKiiiiMd  at  Westminster  hall,  with  what  difficulty 
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a  yonth  of  any  modesty  has  been  permitted  to^ 
make  an  observation,  that  could  in  no  wise  detrael 
from  the  merit  of  his  elders,  and  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  advancing  his  own.  I  have  often 
seen  one  of  these  not  only  molested  in  his  utter- 
ance  of  something  very  pertinent,  but  even  plun- 
dered of  his  question,  and  by  a  strong  sergeant 
shouldered  out  of  his  rank,  which  he  has  recovered 
with  much  difficulty  and  confusion.  Now,  as 
ereat  part  of  the  business  of  this  profession  might 
be  dispatched  by  one  that  perhaps 

Abert  TirtQie  diaerti 

MmiaUB,  Dcc  adt  qoantom  CMoelliM  Anlm : 

Hoa.  An  Poet  8t9, 

— vantA  Measala'0  powtrftil  eloaimioe. 

And  ii  low  raad  Uian  deep  OuKelUaa.— RasoMOioir. 

SO  I  cannot  conceive  the  injustice  done  to  the  pub- 
lic, if  the  men  of  reputation  in  this  calling  would 
introdtioe  such  of  tne  young  ones  into  business, 
whose  application  to  this  study  will  let  them  into 
the  secrets  of  it,  as  much  as  their  modesty  will 
hinder  them  from  the  practice;  I  say  it  would  be 
laying  an  everlasting  obligation  upon  a  younjr 
man,  to  be  introduced  at  first  only  as  a  mute,  till 
bv  this  countenance,  and  a  resolution  to  support 
tfie  good  opinion  conceived  of  him  in  his  betters, 
his  complexion  shall  be  so  well  settled,  that  the 
litigious  of  this  island  may  be  secure  of  his  ob- 
streperous aid.  If  I  might  be  indulged  to  speak 
in  tne  style  of  a  lawver,  I  would  say.  that  any  one 
about  thirty  years  of  a^  might  make  a  common 
motion  to  the  court  with  as  much  elegance  and 
propriety  as  the  most  aged  advocates  in  the  hall. 
"  I  cannot  advance  the  merit  of  modesty  by  any 
argument  of  my  own  so  powerfully,  as  by  inquir- 
ing into  the  sentiments  the  greatest  among  the 
ancients  of  different  ages  entertained  upon  this 
virtue.  If  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon, 
we  shall  find  favor  a  necessary  conseouence  to  a 
shamefaced  man.  Pliny,  the  greatest  lawyer  and 
most  el<^nt  writer  of  tlio  age  he  lived  in,  in  seY* 
eral  of  his  epistles  is  very  solicitous  in  recom- 
mending to  tlie  public  some  young  men  of  his  own 
profession,  and  very  often  undertakes  to  become 
an  advocate,  upon  condition  that  some  one  of  these 
his  favorites  might  be  joined  witli  him,  in  order  to 
produce  the  merit  of  such,  whose  modesty  other- 
wise would  have  suppressed  it.  It  may  seem 
very  marvelous  to  a  saucy  modem,  that  muUvm 
sanyutnw,  muUum  verecunaim,  muUum  nUicitudink 
in  ore;  to  have  the  'face  first  full  of  blood,  then 
the  countenance  dashed  with  modesty,  and  then 
the  whole  aspect  as  of  one  dyinsr  with  fear,  when 
a  man  begins  to  speak;'  should  be  esteemed  bj 
Pliny  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  fine  speaker. 
Shakspeare  also  has  expressed  himself  in  the  same 
favorable  strain  of  modesty,  when  he  says: 


-In  the  modeatj  of  fearfal  duty 


I  read  us  much  a*  from  the  rattling  tongue. 
Of  aaacy  and  audactoua  eloquence 

"Now,  since  these  authors  have  professed  them- 
selves for  the  modest  man,  even  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusions of  speech  and  countenance,  why  should  an 
intrepid  utterance  and  a  resolute  vociferation  thun- 
der so  successfully  in  our  courts  of  justice?  And 
why  should  that  confidence  of  spei*ch  and  beha- 
vior, which  seems  to  acknowled^j^e  no  superior,  and' 
to  defy  all  contradiction,  prevail  over  that  defer- 
ence and  resignati<»n  with  which  the  modest  man 
inipl(»res  that  favorable  opinion  which  the  other 
seems  to  command  ? 

**  As  the  ca«*e  at  present  stands,  the  best  consola- 
tion that  I  can  adminiKtor,  to  those  who  cannot  get 
into  that  stroke  of  business  (as  the  phrase  is)  which 
they  deserve,  is  to  reckon  every  particular  acquisi>- 
tion  of  knowledge  in  this  study  as  a  real  increase 
of  their  fortune;  and  fully  to  believe,  that  one  dmjr 
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this  imaginirj  gain  will  eerUinly  bo  made  out  bj 
ono  moru  lubiitantial.  I  wish  you  would  talk  to 
ua  a  little  ou  this  head;  jou  will  oblige,  Sir, 

"  Your  tuoiit  huuible  SiTvaut." 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  certainly  a  raan  of 


be  a  greater  error,  than  ta  believe  a  man,  wlioB 
we  see  qualified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do  good, 
to  bu  tliervforv  incapable  of  doing  hurt.  There  ii 
a  supply  uf  malice,  of  pride,  of  industry,  and 
even  uf  folly,  in  the  weakest,  when  he  sett  hii 
heart  upon  it,  tliat  makes  a  strange  progreai  in 


good  M*nsc;   but  I  am  pi>rhapft  particular  in  my  |  mif»chief.    What  may  seem  to  the  reader  the  great- 


opinion  on  this  occasion :  for  1  have  observed  that 
under  the  notion  of  modesty,  men  have  indulged 
themselves  in  a  Hpiritli*8S  nneepishness,  and  been 
forever  lost  to  tliemselves,  thuir  families,  their 
friends,  and  their  country.  When  a  man  has  taken 
care  to  pretend  to  nolliii'ig  but  what  he  may  justly 
aim  at,  and  can  ext'cute  as  well  any  other, without 
injustice  to  any  other,  it  is  ever  want  of  breed in^^, 
or  courage,  to  be  brow-U'aten,  or  elbowed  out  of  his 


est  paradox  in  tlie  reflection  of  the  historian  is,  I 
sup|)o^,  thai  folly,  which  is  generally  though! 
incapable  of  contriving  or  ezecutinff  any  design, 
should  be  so  formidame  to  those  wnom'  it  exeiu 
it^ielf  to  molest.  But  this  will  appear  very  plain, 
if  we  remitmber  tliat  Solomon  says,  '  It  is  as  sport 
to  a  fool  to  do  mischief;'  and  that  ue  might  the  mon 
emphatically  express  the  calamitous  circumstanoet 
of  him  who  falls  under  the  displeasure  of  this 


honest  ambition.  I  have  said  often,  modesty  must !  want<»n  person,  the  same  author  adds  further,  that 
bo  an  act  of  the  will,  and  yet  it  always  implies  '  -  '  - 
■elf-denial;  for,  if  a  man  has  an  ardent  desire  to  do 
what  is  laudable  for  him  to  perfonn,  and  from  an 
unmanly  bashfulness  shrinks  away,  and  lets  his 
merit  languish  in  silence,  he  ou^ht  not  to  be  angry 
at  the  world  that  a  more  unskillful  actor  succeeds 
in  his  part,  becaust;  he  has  not  confidence  to  come 
upon  iJic  stage  himself.  The  generosity  my  cor- 
respondent mentions  of  Pliny  cannot  bo  enough 
applauded.  To  cherish  the  dawn  of  merit,  and 
hasten  its  maturity,  was  a  work  worthy  a  noble 
Roman,  and  a  liberal  scholar.    That  concern  which 


A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weichtT,  bat 
fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppress  my  own  illustration  upon  thii 
matter,  which  is,  that  as  the  man  of  sagacitir  bt* 
Htirs  himself  to  distress  his  enemy  by  metnoda 
prol>alile  and  re<lucihle  to  reason,  so  the  same  res 
son  will  fortify  his  enemy  to  elude  these  his  regu- 
lar efforts;  but  your  fool  projects,  acts,  and  coo- 
cludes,  with  such  notable  inconsistency,  that  no 
regular  course  of  thought  can  evade  nr  counterplot 
his  prodigious  machinations.  My  frontJspieooj,  1 
believe,  may  be  extended  U*  imply,  that  serersl 
is  descrilied  in  the  letter,  is  to  all  the  world  the  of  our  miKtortunes  arise  from  things,  as  well  ss 
greatest  charm  imaginable;  but  then  the  modest !  perxons,  that  seem  of  very  little  consequence.  Into 
man  must  prticoed,  and  show  a  latent  resolution  i  what  tragical  extravagances  does  Shakspearehuny 
in  himsc^lf:  for  tlie  admiration  of  his  modesty  '  Othello,  upon  tlic  loss  of  a  handkercnief  onlyl 
arises  from  the  manifestation  of  his  merit.    I  must   And  what  barbarities  does  Desdcmona  suffer.  InMB 


confess  we  live  in  an  age  wherein  a  few  empty  blus- 
terers carry  away  the  praifli>  of  siieaking.  while  a 


a  slight  inadvertency  in  regard  to  this  fstsl  trifiel 
If  the  schemes  of  aft  the  enterprising  spirits  were 


4^wd  of  fellows  overstocked  wiin  knowledge  are   to  be  carefully  examined,  some  intervening 


xiin  down  by  them :  1  say  overstocked,  because 
^they  c<'rtainly  arc  so,  as  to  their  service  of  man- 
Jiiud,  if  fron^  their  very  store  they  raise  to  them- 
■olves  ideas  of  respect  and  greatness  of  the  occa 


dent,  not  considerable  enough  to  occasion  any  do* 
bate  upon,  or  give  them  any  apprehension  of,  ill 
consequence  from  it,  will  be  found  to  be  the  oecs- 
sion  of  their  ill  success,  rather  than  any  errar  in 


sion,  and  1  know  not  what,  to  disable  theiosolves   points  of  moment  and  difficulty,  which  nstumlly 

.from  explaining  their  thoughts.     1  must  confess, '  engaged  their  maturest  deliberations.    If  yon  go 

when  I  nave  seen  Charles  Firankair  rise  up  with  a   to  the  levee  of  any  great  man  you  will  obMirt 

.ccminandiug  mien,  and  torniiit of  handsome  words   him  exceeding  gracious  to  several  very  insignifi- 

.  talk  a  mile  off  the  purposc>.and  drive  down  twenty    cant  fellows;  and  upon  this  maxim,  that  the  neg» 

bashful  boobies  or  ten  times  his  sense,  who  at  the  .  lect  of  any  person  must  arise  from  the  mean  opin- 

same  time  were  envying  his  impudence,  and  de-    ion  you  have  of  his  capacity  to  do  you  any  acrvioe 

spising  his  understanding,  it  has  been  matter  of    or  prijudice;  and  that  this  calling  his  sufficiency 

Eeat  mirth  to  me:  but  ii  soon  ended  in  a  secret    in  question  must  give  him  inclination,  and  when 
mentation,  that    the    fountains    of   ever^'thing   this  is  there  never  wants  strength, or  opportunity, 
(praiseworthy  in   these  realms,  the   universities,   to  annoy  you.     There  is  nobody  eo  weak  of  inveo- 
ahould  be  so  muddied  with  a  false  sense  of  this  i  tion,  tliat  cannot  aggravate,  or  make  some  litds 
'Tirtue.  as  to  produce  men  capable  of  being  so  |  stories  to  vilify  his  enemy;  there  are  very  few  but 
abused.    I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  it  is  a  ridicu-   have  good  inclinations  to  hear  them;  and  it  is  in- 
lous  education  which  do<H$  not  qualify  a  man  to   finite  pleasure  to  the  majority  of  mankind  to  level 
make  his  best  appearance  before  the  greatest  man,   a  person  superior  to  his  neighbors.     Beside,  in 
and  the  finest  woman,  to  whom  he  can  address   all  matters  of  controversy,  that  party  whicli  has 
himself.    Were  this  judiciously  corrected  in  the   the  greatest  abilities  labore  under  this  prejudice, 
nurseries  of  learning,  pert  coxcombs  would  know   that  he  will  certainly  be  supposed,  upon  accoiiBt 
their  distance:  but  we  must  bear  with  this  false  ''■  of  his  abilities,  to  have  done  an  iniurv,  when  per- 
modesty  in  our  young  nobililv  and  gentiy,  till .  haps  he  has  received  one.    It  would  be  tedious  to 
they  cease  at  Oxford  and  Cani1)rrdge  to  grow 'dumb   enumerate  the  strokes  that  nations  and  paiticnlar 
in  the  study  of  eloquence. — T.  friends  have  suffered  from  persona  very  contempt- 

ible. 

"I  think  Henry  IV,  of  France,  so  formidable  to 

his  neighbore,  could  no  more  be  aecunvl  agaisai 
No.  485.]    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1712.   the  resolute  villany  of  Ravillac.  than  Villiere, duke 

Klhil  U»  flrmimi  ^  rul  j^iculum  noa  It  ct»-n  sb  inv..  \  l^^ll^i^J^ll""-  ^^1 J^  ^l\^T  ?^.  !*^  W 
Ikkk— Qnx  CuBT  L  viL  e.  S.  '^^^  there  is  no  incensed  person  so  destitute,  oat 

Tb«  •tn>nf^  thtnir*  «•  not  «>  wcU  eitia>Uflh«d  s.  to  be  oat '  «n  Provide  himself  with  a  knifa^r  a  pistol,  if  ha 
of  danger  from  the  weekett  :  finds  Stomach  to  apply  toem.     1  hat  things  sod 

:  persons  of  no  moment  shonld  give  such  powered 

•*  Ha.  SpECTAToa,  ]  revolutions  to  the  progress  of  those  of  the  giesteit, 

"  Mt  Lord  Clarendon  has  observed,  that  few  -  seems  a  providentisl  tusixnition  to  bailie  snd  abatt 

men  have  done  more  harm  than  those  who  have ;  the  oride  of  human  sufficiency;  as  also  lo  cngM» 

been  thought  to  be  able  to  do  iMst;  and  then  cannot .  the  nnmanity  and  benevolenoe  of  eaperion  t»  dl 
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bdow  them,  hj  letting  fliem  into  this  secret,  that 
tlie  stroDffcr  depends  upon  the  weaker. 

"I  am,  Sir,  yonr  very  humble  Servant." 

"Dbak  Sot,  Temple,  Paper> buildings. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  you  some  time  a^, 
which  I  should  have  answered  sooner,  had  you  in- 
formed me  in  yours  to  what  part  of  this  island  I 
night  have  directed  my  impertinence;  but,  having 
been  led  into  the  knowledge  of  that  matter,  this 
handsome  excuse  is  no  longer  serviceable.  My 
neighbor  Prettyman  shall  to  the  subject  of  this 
letter;  who,  falling  in  with  the  Spectator's  doctrine 
concerning  the  month  of  May,  began  from  that 
•eason  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
fair  in  the  following  manner.  I  observed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  he  bought  him  a  new 
nightfown,  either  side  to  be  worn  outward,  both 
eaualTy  gorgeous  and  attractive;  but  till  the  end 
of  the  month  I  did  not  enter  so  fully  into  the 
knowledge  of  his  contrivance,  as  the  use  of  that 
garment  nas  since  suggested  to  me.  Now  you 
must  know,  that  all  new  clothes  raise  and  warm 
the  wearer's  imagination  into  a  conceit  of  his  be- 
iur  a  much  finer  gentleman  than  he  was  before,  ban- 
ishing all  sobriety  and  reflection,  and  giving  him 
up  to  gallantry  and  amour.  Inflamed,  therefore, 
with  this  wav  of  thinking,  and  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  month  of  May,  did  this  merciless  youth 
reaolve  upon  the  business  of  captivating.  At  first 
be  confined  himself  to  his  room,  only  now  and 
then  appearing  at  his  window,  in  his  nightgown, 
and  practicing  that  easy  posture  which  expresses 
the  very  top  and  dignity  of  lan^ishment.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  him  diversify  his  loveliness,  some- 
times oblifiing  the  passengers  only  with  a  sideface, 
with  a  book  in  his  nand;  sometimes  being  so  sen- 
erons  as  to  expose  the  whole  in  the  fullness  of  its 
beaoty;  at  other  times  by  a  judicious  throwing 
back  his  periwig,  he  would  throw  in  his  ears. 
Too  know  he  is  that  sort  of  person  which  the  mob 
call  a  handsome,  jolly  man ;  which  appearance 
cannot  miss  of  captives  in  this  part  of  tne  town. 
Being  emboldenea  by  daily  success,  he  leaves  his 
room  with  a  resolution  to  extend  his  conquests; 
and  I  have  apprehended  him  in  his  nightgown 
smiting  in  all  parts  of  this  neighborhood. 

"This  I,  beini;  of  an  amorous  complexion,  saw 
with  indignation,  and  had  thoughts oi  purchasing 
a  wig  in  Uiese  parts;  into  which,  being  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  earth,  I  might  have  thrown  a 
very  liberal  mixture  of  white  horse-hair,  which 
wonld  make  a  fairer  and  consequently  a  hand- 
somer appearance,  while  my  situation  would  se- 
cure me  against  any  discoveries.  But  the  passion 
of  the  handsome  gentleman  seems  to  be  so  fixed 
to  that  part  of  the  building,  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  divert  it  to  mine;  so  that  I  am 
molved  to  stand  boldly  to  the  complexion  of  my 
own  eyebrow,  and  prepare  me  an  immense  blacK 
wig  of  the  same  sort  of  structure  with  that  of  my 
riniil.  Now,  though  by  this  I  shall  not,  perhaps, 
lessen  the  number  of  tne  admirers  of  his  complex- 
ion, I  shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  divide  the  pas- 
seomrs  by  the  irresistible  force  of  mine. 

"I  expect  sudden  dispatches  from  you,  with 
advice  of  the  family  your  are  in  now,  how  to  de- 
port myself  upon  this  so  delicate  a  conjuncture ; 
with  some  comfortable  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
handsome  black  man  against  the  handsome  fair 
oae. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"N.  B.  He  who  wrote  this  is  a  black  man,  two 

Cir  of  ataira;  the  gentleman  d  whom  he  writes 
iur,  and  one  pair  of  stairs." 


"Mb.  SnBOTAToa, 

"  I  only  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  ma  to  aaj 
how  much  I  am,  Tours, 

"Robin  SBOftTxa." 

'<P.  S.  I  shall  think  it  a  little  hard,  if  yon  do 
not  take  as  much  notice  of  this  epistle,  as  yov 
have  of  the  ingenii>a8  Mr.  Short's.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  let  the  world  see  which  is  the  deeper 
man  of  the  two." 

ADVSETiaxiailT. 

London,  September  15. 

Whereas,  a  young  woman  on  horseback,  in  an 
equestrian  habit,  on  Che  13th  instant,  in  the  even- 
ing, met  the  Spectator  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
this  town,  and,  flying  in  the  face  of  justice,  pulled 
off  her  Jbat,  in  which  there  was  a  feather,  with  the 
mien  wiid  air  of  a  younff  officer,  saying  at  the  aamo 
time,  "  Your  servant,  Mr.  Spec.,"  or  words  to  thai 
pnrpose;  this  is  to  give  notice,  that  if  any  person 
can  discover  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
said  offender,  so  as  she  can  be  brought  to  justice, 
the  informant  shall  have  all  fitting  encourage- 
ment.— T. 


it 


No.  486.]    WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  17, 1713. 

▲odira  Mi  opens  prtthun,  procodars  tvcIa 
Qni  moechia  non  vulUa Uoa.  1  tet  U.  87. 

IMRATXD. 

All  70a  who  Udnk  the  dtj  no'or  can  thrlvo 
nil  9f'rj  cuckold-makor*!  flajed  allvo. 
Attend ron. 

Mb.  SpxcTAToa, 

"Tbxrk  are  very  many  of  my  acquaintances 
followers  of  Socrates,  with  more  piuticular  regard 
to  that  part  of  his  philosophy  which  we,  among 
ourselves,  call  his  domestics;  under  which  denom- 
ination, or  title,  we  include  all  the  conjugal  joys 
and  sufferings.  We  have  indeed  with  very  mat 
pleasure  obsierved,  the  honor  you  do  the  wnole 
fraternity  of  the  henpecked,  in  placing  that  illus- 
trious man  at  our  head ;  and  it  does  in  a  very  great 
measure  baffle  the  raillery  of  pert  rogues,  who 
have  no  advantage  above  us,  but  in  that  they  are 
single.  But,  when  you  look  about  into  the  crowd 
of  mankind,  jou  will  find  the  fair  sex  reinis  with 
greater  tyranny  over  lovers  than  husbands.  You 
shall  hardly  meet  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  wholly 
exempt  from  their  dominion,  and  those  that  are  ao 
are  capable  of  no  taste  of  life,  and  breathe  and 
walk  about  the  earth  as  insienificants.    But  I  am 

going  to  deeire  your  further  favor  in  behalf  of  onr 
armless  brotherhood,  and  hope  you  will  show  in 
a  true  light  the  unmarried  henpecked,  as  well  as 
you  have  done  justice  to  us,  who  submit  to  the 
conduct  of  our  wives.  I  am  very  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  one  who  is  under  entire  submission 
to  a  kind  girl,  as  he  calls  her;  and  though  be 
knows  I  have  been  witness  both  to  the  ill  usage 
he  has  received  from  her,  and  his  inability  to  re- 
sist her  tyranny,  he  still  pretends  to  make  a  jest 
of  me  for  a  little  more  than  ordinary  obsequious- 
ness to  my  spouse.  No  longer  than  Tuesday  laat 
he  took  me  with  him  to  visit  his  mistress;  and  he 
having,  it  seems,  been  a  little  in  disgrace  before, 
thought  by  bringinj^  me  with  him  she  would  con- 
strain herself,  and  insensibly  fall  into  general  dis- 
course with  him;  and  no  he  might  break  the  ice, 
and  save  himself  all  tlie  ordinary  compunctions 
and  mortifications  she  used  to  make  him  aufiW 
before  she  would  be  reconciled,  after  any  act  of 
rebellion  on  his  part  When  we  came  into  th« 
room  we  were  received  with  the  utmost  coldness; 
and  when  he  presented  me  as  Mr.  Soeh-«-oM»  ^ 
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eTCTj  one  of  thrai.    And  ao  Mr.  Secretary  sad  Ut 

lady  vent  to  bed  with  great  order. 
"  To  be  »hoit.  Mr.  Spectator,  «e  husband d  shall 


ccpt  yon  can  brin?  it  about  that  a  nuui  of  tht 
town  fthall  be  an  infamous  a  character  as  a  wnmaD 
of  the  town.    Hut  of  all  that  I  hare  met  in  dt 


▼erj  good  fncnd,  she  just  had  patience  to  suffer 
mj  salutation  ;  but  when  he  himself,  with  a  very 

Say  air.  ofTfiX'd  to  follow  me,  %\w  irave  him  a  tliuii- 
piing  tK>x  on  the  ear,  caUikI  him  a  pitiful,  poor- 1  never  make  the  figure' we  ought  in  the  imasi 
■pirited  wr(>fch — how  durM  he  Hec  hrr  fare  "!  Hin  >  tions  of  young  men  Rowing  up  iu  the  wurld,  ez 
wig  and  hat  fell  on  different  partA  of  the  floor.  Bhe 
•eiied  the  wig  too  MM>n  for  him  to  nnrovor  it.  and 
kicking  it  down  stairs,  thn-w  hcrsell  into  an  oppo- 
site  room,  piilliut;  the  d(M>r  after  her  with  a  torce  i  time,  commend  me  to  Betty  Dual ;  she  is  the  wife 
tliat  you  Would  have  thought  the  hingi^x  would  I  of  a  sailor,  and  the  kept  mistress  of  a  man  of  qnal- 
have  given  way.  We  went  down,  you  mnAt  think,  ity  ;  she  dwells  with  the  latter  during  the  sea* 
with  no  very  g<K»d  countenances;  and  as  we  sneak-  faring  of  the  former.  The  husband  nskii  do  quea- 
ed  otr,  and 'were  driving  home  together,  he  con-  ■  tiona,  S4«s  his  apartments  furnished  with  riches 
feSMd  to  me,  that  her  anger  wim  thus  highly  raiso<l,  not  his,  when  he  comes  into  port,  and  the  lover  ii 
because  he  did  not  think  fit  to  fight  a  gentle-  ns  joyful  as  a  man  arrived  at  his  haven  when  tha 
man  who  hail  ^aid  she  wan  what  she  wan  :  '  but.'  ■  other  puts  to  sea.  Betty  is  the  mobt  eniinentlj 
aays  he  *  a  kind  letter  or  tw«i,  or  fifty  pieces,  will  >  victorious  of  any  of  her* sex,  and  ought  to  staad 

Sut  her  iu  humor  again.'     1  atiked  liiiu   why  he  '  recorded  the  onfy  woman  of  the  age  in  which  iht 
id  not  pnrt  with  lirr  ;  he  answen>d.  he  loved  her  i  lives,  who  has  pitsst^Ncd  at  the  sama  time  two 
with  all  the  ti'n<h'rneHH  imaginable,  and  hhe  had  ;  abubed  and  two  contented  .*'  T. 

too  many  charniH  to   lie  almndoned   fi>r  a  little 

guicknerts  of  spirit.     Thus  does  this  illegitimate 
en  pecked  «)verluok  the  hus**y'K  having  no  regard 

to  his  very  life  and  fame  in  putting  him  upon  an    j^v  4^7.1  TUURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  18. 17lS 
infainoMs  di«^pute  abiiut  her  reputaiitui ;  yet  ha-*  "* 

he  the  confidence  to  l.ingh  ut   m»*,  Uvan^c  I  ob<'V       Oum  iiro>tr-is  iwporo 

my  ptH,r  dear  in  kivpimr  ""t  «»f  hunns  wav.  null  >     ^'"T-'-'  «"'*°'*'™  '*"*«••  **  ""'  »*"'  P*"**'*"  »«»"—'■■. 
not  staying  U>o  lati-  troin  niv  own  faniilv,  lo  pass       J\»«»l'  "'^P  oPT'e^^"  the  Uml  Ihnb*.  ttie  mind 
through  the  hajtauU  of  a  town  full  c»f  mnL-rs  and       '"'^'J-  *  about  w,.|«bi,  .nd  w.nwu,  ai»«*iifi«L 
debauchees.     You.  that  an*  a  philotfo[)her,  shotdd  .      Thoi'UH  there  are  many  authors  who  have  wri^ 
urgi-  in  our  Kbalf.  that,  wlu-n  we  In-ar  with  a  fro-  'ten   on   drc>ainx,  they  have   gpnerally  considered 
wanl  woman,  our  |  Mlimce  is  prei-MTved,  in  coh-id-    them  (tnly  as  ntvi'Iations  of  what  ha^  already  hap* 
eratioii  that  a  l>rp:ich  u  i:)i  hi'r  might  l>e  a  dishonor    peni'd  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  or  as  presagst 
to  cliildrt-n  w  Im  nri-  de^ciiidcd  fmni  uh,  and  whu>e    of  what  in  to  h.ipi>en  in  future  poriod#i  of  time. 
conciTii  ni:iki's  ns  <4ii«  .^1Il>  a  t)i4Hi?«and  fraiiiit.s,  for  |      1  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  at 
fear  thfv  ^limild  riiloMiMl  <li^honor  upon  tlie  iniio-    dn^amn  may  give  us  hfime  idea  of  the  great  tzcrl 


cent.  Thii*,  and  the  like  circunistnnce«,  which 
carry  with  th>>m  tlie  i\ut<i  valuable  regards  fif  hu- 
man lift*,  may  U>  in«Mitioni-d  for  our  loiig-KufTcring; 
but,  in  the  case  i>f  gallanlN  they  swallow  ill-usngi> 
from  uue  to  whuni  they  have  im  obligatiim.  but 


leiicv  of  a  human  soul,  and  some  iotiuiations  of 
its  independenrv  on  matter. 

In  the  fir^^t  pl.oce.  our  dreams  are  great  instanoea 
of  that  activity  whii'h  is  natural  tu  the  hnraaa 
sold,  and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  j^leep  to 


a  base  pa*«sion,  which  it  ii  nn'un  to  indulgi^  and  ;  deadi*n  or  al^te.    When  the   man  appears  tired 
which  it  Wiiidd  be  t;loriout  to  overcome.  j  and  worn  out  with  the  lal>ors  of  the  day.  this  ac- 

"  TheHe  sort  of  fellowH  aa*  very  nuuierouM.  and  'tive  part  in  hii  conifiositirtn  is  still  ijusii>d  and 
some  have  Ufu  c«.n*jiicuoiisly  sucli.  without  '  unweari<*d.  When  the  organs  of  wn.se  want  theit 
shamf ;  nuv.  tlifv  hnw  carried  on  llie  jt'st  in  the  '  due  ri*po»e  and  iii-cessary  reparation*',  and  the 
Terv  articli>  of  diutli,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the    Ixulv  i**  no  lon;^>r  able  to  keep  pace  w  ilh  tliat  !)pir 


wealth  and   happiness  of  rhrir  fainilics,  in  bar  of 
those  honnrablv  near  to  them,  have  h*fl  imnu'n.<v<> 


itual    Mibstauce  to  which    it   is  united,  the  soul 
exerts  hefiolf  in  In-r  several  faculrit-s.  and  contin- 


wealth  to  ilii-ir  ]iaiuiiHMirs.  What  is  this  but  Ir>-  ;  ues  in  action  until  her  partner  is  n-j-ain  «pialifipd 
ing  a  cully  in  thi;  ^rave  !  Snn>  tiii->  is  being  lien- ;  lo  N'ar  her  coifpany.  In  this  cast.'  dr^nms  look 
pecked  with  a  v«  n-^eance  !  But,  without  dwell-  like  lli(>  relaxaiin;- <  and  amusements  (»f  ] he  soul, 
iBi^  up«ni  lhes4.»  le>s  freiiuent  instances  of  eminent  I  when  she  is  diM'?ic>iinlx*red  of  her  machine;  her 
cullyism,  what  is  ihi'n'  so  C4mnnon  as  t(»  hrar  n  j  sports  and  recreations,  when  hhc  has  laid  her 
fellow  curse  his  fat «•  that  he  canimt  get  rid  of  a  !  cliarjrt*  »Hlc<*p. 

paasioii  to  a  jilt,  and  <piote  a  half  line  out  of!  In  the  M-cond  place,  dreams  an?  an  ini^tanceof 
a  miscellany  p(H>ni  to  prove  his  weakness  is  na-  •  that  ability  aufl  perfection  which  is  iia!ur:il  tu  the 
turalY  If  they  will  iro  on  thu**,  I  have  nothing  ,  faculties  of  the  mind,  whin  they  are  disengaged 
to  say  t«t  it;  but  tlien  let  thi'in  not  pn'tend  to  -  fnmi  the  l>ody.  Thn  houI  i<  rloggnl  and  nsardid 
be  free  all  this  while,  and  laugh  at  us  poor  mar-  i  in  her  o^HTniion^,  when  she  acta  in  eonjunctioa 
ried  patients.  |  with  ac«in)paiiioii  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy 

"  I  have  known  onf>  wench  in  this  town  carrv  a  -  in  itM  nnitions.  Bui  in  drcanifi  it  is  wonderful  ;o 
haughty  domiuion  ovit  her  lnvnrs  so  well,  that ;  observe  wiili  what  a  sprightliness  and  al.'icrity  she 
ahe  ha«  at  the  same  time  In'imi  kepi  by  a  sea-cap-  >  exerts  herself.  'I'he  slow  of  si^t^ch  make  unpre- 
taiii  in  the  Straits,  a  niercli.'int  in  tlie  city,  u  conn-  >  meditated  haraii:r'.ies.  or  convenfo  readily  in  laa- 
IT)'  gentleman  in  llaii'psliire,  and  bad  all  lier  cor-  j  guag<>s  that  tltey  are  but  little  nctjuainFefl  with. 
rvspondenceH  manairetl  bv  one  she  k>  ]>!  for  her  !  The  grave  alMuind  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  i\h 
own  ns4>s.  This  happy  man  (as  the  phrase  is)  parti^es  nnd  points  of  wit.  1'here  is  not  a  more 
useil  to  write  very  piincMi-ilIy,  vwry  po>t.  letters  painful  action  (»f  the  mind  than  invention  :  yet  in 
'      '  '  •.•..•.■....•     j|rii,.mm  ii  >voTk<  wifh  thnt  ea«c  and  aciiviiy,  that 

we  are  not  sensible  of  when  the  faculty  is  employ- 
eil.     Fi»r  instance.  I  U-lieve  every  one.  sniie  time 


for  the  mist n*H4  lo  trans^'rilM*.  lb'  would  siiinhis 
nightgown  ami  *'lip|HTs.  and  Is-  as  grave  i^ivintf  an 
acc«>unt,  oidy  rlmnuin:;  n.-inns.  th:ii  there  xxas  no- 
ting in  tlioM?  idh*  n]>oit*«  lli<\\  had  lu-ard  of  sneh  ;  or  other,  <lreanis  tha!  he  is  reading  papers.  l*iH:k4. 
aM'oundn'1  as  on*'  of  the  other  lo\ers  was;  and  !  or  letter^  :  in  which  case  the  inveiition  proiup*^ 
how  ciMiM  he  think  Hhe  r«)uld  condeM'end  so  h>w,    so  n'sdily.  that  the  ndnd  is  imposf*d  wynm,  and 


after  such  a  fine  giMitleman  as  each  of  lli4>m  Y     For 
the  aaint  epiatlo  aaid  tlie  sp  toii  and  of. 


mistakes  its  own  auggeationa  for  the  cor|iokitioni 
of  anulhe 
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ttl 


I  shall  under  this  kaad  quote  a  passafe  oat  oi 
the  Religio  Medici*  in  which  the  ingenious  au- 
thor ei^es  an  account  of  himself  in  his  dreaming 
and  nis  wakine  thoughts.  "  We  are  somewhat 
more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slum- 
ber of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the 
soul.  It  is  the  litigation  of  sense,  but  the  uberty 
of  reason  ;  and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not 
match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps.  ^  At  my  nativity 
my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of  Bcorpius  ; 
I  was  bom  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I 
think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me. 
I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth 
and  galliardise  of  company  ;  yet  in  one  dream  I 
can  compose  a  whole  comedy,  behold  the  action, 
uppreheod  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself  awake  at 
the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faith- 
fol  as  my  reason  is  then  fruiuul,  I  would  never 
•tody  but  in  my  dreams;  and  this  time  also  would 
I  choose  for  my  devotions  :  but  our  msser  mem- 
ories have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  abstracted  un- 
dmvtandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and  can 
oi^y  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a  confused  and 
broken  tal^  of  that  that  has  passed.  Thus  it  is 
olMerved  Uiat  men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of 
their  departure,  do  speak  and  reason  above  thera- 
•elve8;for  then  the  soul,  befinnin^  to  be  freed 
from  the  ligaments  of  the  boay,  begins  to  reason 
like  herself,  and  to  discourse  in  a  strain  above 
mortality." 

We  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  passions  affect  the  mind  with  greater 
strength  when  we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are 
awake.  Joy  and  sorrow  give  us  more  vigorous 
sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  at  this  time  than 
any  other.  Devotion,  likewise,  as  the  excellent 
author  above-mentioned  has  hinted,  is  in  a  very 
pulicular  manner  heightened  and  inflamed,  when 
It  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  time  that  the  body  is  thus 
laid  at  rest.  Every  man's  experience  will  inform 
him  in  this  matter,  though  it  is  very  probable, 
that  this  raav  happen  difl&reutl}[  in  different  con- 
stitutions. 1  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the 
two  following  problems,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the 
•olutiun  of  my  reader.  Supposing  a  man  always 
happy  in  his  dretimsAnd  miserable  in  his  wakiu^f 
thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was  equally  divided 
between  them  :  whether  would  he  be  more  happy 
or  mim;r.iblc  ?  Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams, 
and  a  bogjrar  awake,  and  dreamt  as  consequen- 
tially, and  in  as  continued  unbroken  schemes,  as 
he  thiukH  when  awake  :  whether  he  would  be  in 
reality  a  king  or  a  beggar?  or,  rather,  whether  he 
Vould  not  be  both  ? 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  methinks 
ffives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  tlie  nature  of  the  soul, 
in  regard  to  what  passes  in  dreams :  T  mean  that 
ionuuierable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which 
then  arise  in  her.  Were  that  active  and  watchful 
being  only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such 
a  time,  what  a  painful  solicitude  would  our  honra 
of  ^eep  be  I  Wc»re  the  soul  sensible  of  her  being 
slone  in  her  sleeping  moments,  after  the  i^ame  man- 
ner that  she  is  ftenaible  of  it  while  awake,  the 
time  would  hang  very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often 
aetuall}'  docs  when  she  dreams  that  she  is  in  such 

a  solitude. 

Somi-erquft  rolinqai 
8ohi  Nhi,  toinrcr  longam  Incomituta  vklotur 
Irv  Ti&oi Visa.  JBn.  tv.  476. 


-dbe  Mem^  alone 


To  vanuer  in  her  tfeep  througti  wayR  unknown, 
OuU«•le^«  bnd  dark. DitTDnr. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the  way. 
What  I  would  here  remark,  is  that  wonderful 
paver  in  the  soul,  of  producing  her  own  company 

•  By  Sir  T.  Brown,  M.  D. 


on  these  occasiona.  She  converses  with  anmbsi^ 
less  beings  of  her  own  creation,  and  is  transportsd 
into  ten  thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raiaine.  Sho 
is  herself  the  theater,  the  actors,  and  the  bdiolder. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying  which  I  am  i»> 
finitely  pleased  with,  and  which  Plutareh  ascribes 
to  Heraclitus,  that  all  men  while  they  are  awako 
are  in  one  common  world;  but  that  each  of  theiky 
when  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a  world  of  his  own.  The 
wakinjT  man  is  conversant  in  the  world  of  nators, 
when  ne  sleeps  he  retires  to  a  private  world  thst 
is  particular  to  himself.  There  seems  something 
in  this  consideration  that  intimates  to  us  a  natum 
grandeur  and  perfection  in  the  soul,  which  is  rsther 
to  bo  admired  than  explained. 

I  muKt  not  omit  wat  argument  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  soul  which  I  nave  seen  quoted  out 
of  Teitullian,  namely,  its  power  of  divining  ia 
dreasg^  Thsit  several  such  divinations  have  Deem 
made,  none  can  question  who  believes  the  holj 
writing,  or  who  has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  coos- 
mou  historical  faith;  there  being  innumerable  in- 
stances of  this  nature  in  several  authors,  botk 
ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane.  Whether 
such  dark  presages,  such  visions  of  the  night,  pro- 
ceed from  any  latent  |)ower  in  the  soul,  during 
this  her  state  of  abstraction,  or  from  any  comm«» 
nication  with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  anj 
operation  of  subordinate  spirits,  has  been  a  grosft 
dispute  among  the  learned :  the  matter  of  fact  ia, 
I  thiuk,  incontestable,  and  has  been  looked  upoa 
as  such  by  the  greatest  writere,  who  have  hetm 
never  suspected  either  of '  superstition  or  enthi»- 
siasfti. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  soul  in  these  instanoss 
is  entirely  loose  and  unfettered  from  tlie  body:  it 
is  sufficient  if  she  is  not  so  far  sunk  and  immersed 
in  matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplexed  in  her 
operations  with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits, 
as  when  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  wakiof 
hours.  The  corporeal  union  is  slackened  enougE 
to  give  the  mind  more  play.  The  soul  seems 
gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers  that  spring 
which  is  broke  and  weakened,  when  she  operates 
more  in  concert  with  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  the;^  art 
not  argruments.  they  are  at  least  strong  intimations, 
not  only  of  the  excelleucv  of  a  human  soul,  but  ol 
its  independence  on  the  oodv;  and  if  they  do  not 
prove,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great  points, 
which  are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that 
are  altogether  unanswerable.— -O. 
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Qoasti  emptier  parro.    Quantl  Ergof  octo  acnibiui.    Ehenl 

lloa.  2  Sat.  UL  160. 

What  doM  it  ocwtf    Not  much,  npoa  mr  wonl. 
How  much,  pray?    Why,  two-pence.    Twoiienee,  0  Loidl 

CaiBCW. 

I  riNO  by  several  letters  which  I  receive  daily, 
that  munv  of  my  readere  would  be  better  pleased 
to  pay  three-halfpenoe  for  my  paper  than  two- 
pence. The  ingenious  T.  W.*  tells  me  that  I 
nave  deprived  him  of  the  best  part  of  his  break- 
fast; for  that,  since  the  rise  of  my  paper,  he  is 
forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  dish  of  coflEes 
by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  the  Spectator, 
that  used  to  be  better  than  lacef  to  it.  Eugenias 
informs  me,  very  obligingly,  that  he  never  thought 
he  should  have  <lisliked  any  passage  in  my  paper, 

*  Dr.  Thomaa  Walker,  brad-maaCer  of  the  CharteMMNiSi 
wfaool,  wboee  fvholan  Addtoon  and  Steele  had  been.  The 
doctor  wan  he«i-na*ter  4S  yean^  and  died  Jane  12,  Itn,  Is 
tba  Slat  year  of  bli  ace. 

fA  ttttia  bffaadj  or  nw. 
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bat  that  of  lata  then  1uit«  been  two  words  in 
•reiy  one  of  them  which  he  could  heartilj  wish 
left  out,  vis:  "  Price  Two-pence."  I  have  a  letter 
from  a  soap-boiler,  who  condoles  with  me  very 
affectionately  upon  the  necessity  we  both  lie  under 
of  setting  anigncr  price  on  our  commodities  since 
the  late  tax  has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  desiring 
BM,  when  I  write  next  on  that  subject,  to  speak  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  present  duties  on  Castile 
•oap.  But  there  is  none  of  these  my  correspond- 
•nts  who  writes  with  a  greater  turn  of  good  sense, 
and  elegance  of  expression,  than  the  generous 
Philomedcs,  who  advises  me  to  value  every  Spec- 
tator at  six-pence,  and  promities  that  he  himself 
will  enfi;agc  for  above  a  nundrcd  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, woo  shall  take  it  in  at  that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise  come 
lo  me,  in  great  quantities,  upon  the  same  occasion; 
and,  as  1  naturally  bear  a  great  deference  to  this 
part  of  our  species,  I  am  very  ^lad  to  find  that 
those  who  approve  my  conduct,  in  this  particular, 
•re  much  more  numerous  than  those  who  condemn 
it.  A  larffe  family  of  daughters  have  drawn  me 
up  a  very  nandsonie  remonstrance,  in  which  they 
•et  forth  that  their  father  having  refused  to  take  in 
the  Spectator,  since  the  additional  price  was  set 
upon  it,  they  otfered  him  unanimously  to  bate 
him  Uie  article  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  tea- 
table  account,  provided  the  Spectator  might  be 
■erved  up  to  them  every  morning  as  usual.  Upon 
this  the  old  gentleman,  beinp^  pleased,  it  seems, 
with  their  desire  of  improving  themselves,  has 
granted  them  the  continuance  ootli  of  the  Spec- 
tator and  their  bread  and  butter,  having  given 
particular  orders  that  the  tea-table  shall  im  set 
forth  ever  J  morning  with  its  customary  bill  of 
fare,  and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation.  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  mention  this  particular, 
aa  it  does  honor  to  this  worthy  gentleman;  and  if 
the  young  lady  Lostitia,  who  sent  me  this  account, 
will  acquaint  me  with  his  name,  I  will  insert  it  at 
length  in  one  of  my  papers,  if  he  desires  it. 

I  should  be  very  glaa  to  find  out  any  expedient 
that  might  alleviate  the  expense  which  this  my 
paper  brings  to  any  of  my  readers;  and,  in  order 
to  It,  must  propose  two  points  to  their  considera- 
tion. First,  that  if  they  retrench  any  the  smallest 
particular  in  their  ordinary  expense,  it  will  easily 
make  up  the  halfpenny  a  day  which  we  have  now 
under  consideration.  Let  a  lady  sacrifice  but  a 
single  riband  to  her  morning  studies,  and  it  will 
be  sufficient:  let  a  family  Sum  but  a  candle  a 
night  less  than  the  usual  number,  and  they  may 
take  in  the  Spectator  without  detriment  to  their 
private  affairs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to 
the  price  of  buying  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them 
have  patience,  and  tney  may  buy  them  in  the 
lump,  without  the  burthen  of  a  tax  upon  them. 
My  speculations,  when  they  are  sold  single,  like 
cherries  upon  the  stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich 
and  wealthy:  after  some  time  they  come  to  market 
in  greater  quaiititiee,  and  are  every  ordinary  man's 
money.  Tne  truth  of  it  is.  they  have  a  certain 
flavor  at  their  first  appearance,  from  several  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  person, 
which  they  may  lose  if  they  are  not  taken  early; 
but  in  this  case,  every  reader  is  to  consider, 
whether  it  is  not  better  for  hini  to  be  half  a  year 
behindhand  with  the  fashionable  and  polite  part 
of  the  world,  than  to  strain  himself  beyond  his 
circumstances.  My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten 
thousand  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which 
he  is  ready  to  publish,  having  already  disposed 
of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  first  and  second 
Tolume.  As  he  is  a  person  whose  head  is  very 
ViU  turned  to  hia  baainesa,  he  <  wo«ild 


be  a  very  proper  present  to  be  made  to  penons  at 
christeninffs,  marriaf;sa,  visiting  daja,  and  the 
like  joyful  solemnities,  aa  aeveral  other  books 
are  frefjueotly  given  at  funerals.  He  has  printed 
them  in  such  a  little  portable  volume,  that  many 
of  them  may  be  ranged  together  upon  a  singts 
plate;  and  is  of  opinion,  tliat  a  salver  of  Specta. 
tors  would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  to 
the  ladies  as  a  salver  of  sweetmeats. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigrsB 
lately  sent  to  the  writer  of  the  Spectator,  after 
having  returned  my  thanks  to  the  ingenious  an- 
ther of  it: 


(1 


"Having  heard  the  following  epigram  Texy 
much  commended,  I  wonder  that  it  luis  not  jet 
had  a  place  in  any  of  your  papers ;  I  think  the 
suffrage  of  our  poet-laureate  should  not  be  over- 
lookeo,  which  snows  the  opinion  he  entertains  of 
your  paper,  whether  the  notion  he  proceeds  upon 
be  true  or  false.  I  make  bold  to  convey  it  to  joo. 
not  knowing  if  it  has  yet  come  to  your  hands." 

ON  THE  SPECTATOR. 


10. 


O. 


n  MB.  TATI. 

Alioflqna  et  Idem 

NMoeri»—    IIOB.  Oum. 

Ton  riae  uiother  and  the 

When  flnt  the  Tatler  to  »  mute  wm  tnra^ 
Great  Britain  for  her  censor's  rilenos  mooni'd; 
Robt>ed  of  hi*  q>righUj  beams  she  wept  the  11%^^ 
Till  the  Spectator  rose,  and  blas'd  as  bright. 
80  the  first  man  the  sun's  first  setting  'view'd. 
And  sigfa'd  tiU  drdiug  days  his  jojs  rettev*d. 
Ypt,  doubtfiil  how  that  second  son  to  name. 
Whether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same, 
80  we :  but  now  from  this  snq;wnse  are  trttA, 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  rad, 
Tis  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  sawed. 
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Tlie  mighty  fon*  o(  ocean's  troubled  flooiL 
"SlB, 

'*  Upon  reading  jour  essay  concerning  the  Pleas- 
ures of  the  Imagination,  I  find,  among  the  three 
sources  of  those  pleasures  which  you  have  dis- 
covered, that  greatness  is  one.  This  has  sue- 
fi^estcKl  to  me  the  reason  why,  of  all  objects  that  1 
have  ever  seen,  there  is  none  which  affects  my 
imagination  so  much  as  the  sea,  or  ocean.  I  can- 
not see  the  heavings  of  this  prodigious  bulk  of 
waters,  even  in  a  calm,  without  a  very  pleasing 
astonishment;  but  when  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tem- 
pest, so  that  the  horizon  on  every  side  is  nothing 
out  foaming  billows  and  floating  monntaios,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  agreeable  horror  that 
rises  from  such  a  prospect.  A  troubled  ocean,  to 
a  man  who  sails  upon  it,  is.  I  think,  the  biggest 
object  that  he  can  see  in  motion,  and  consequently 
gives  his  imagination  one  of  the  highest  kinds  m 
pleasure  that  can  arise  from  greatness.  I  must 
confess  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  survey  this 
world  of  fluid  matter,  without  thinking  on  the 
hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and  made  a  proper 
channel  for  its  reception.  Such  an  object  naturally 
raises  in  my  thoughts  the  idea  of  an  Almigfaiv 
Being,  and  convinces  me  of  his  existence  as  much 
as  a  metaphysical  demonstration.  The  imagina- 
tion prompts  the  understanding,  and,  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  sensible  object,  prMlucea  in  it  the  idea 
of  a  Being  who  is  neither  circumscribed  by  tioM 
nor  space. 

*'  As  I  have  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea, 
I  have  often  been  tossed  in  storms,  and  on  thst 
oGoasion  have  frequently  reflected  on  the  descrip- 
tioos  of   them  in  ancient  peats.     I  remembtf 


THB  SPK0TATOR. 


Longintis  highly  recommends  ono  in  Homer,  be- 
cause the  poet  has  not  amused  himself  with  little 
Iknciea  upon  the  occa8ion,  as  authors  of  an  infe> 
rior  genius,  whom  lie  mentions,  had  done,  but 
because  he  has  gatlicred  together  those  circum- 
■tances  which  are  the  roost  apt  to  terrifj  the 
imagination,  and  which  really  happen  in  the 
raging  of  a  tempest.  It  is  for  the  same  reastm 
that  1  prefer  the  following  description  of  a  ship 
in  a  storm,  which  the  Palmist  has  made,  before 
any  other  I  have  ever  met  with:  '  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  fihips,  that  do  business  in  mat 
waters;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he  commandeth  and 
taiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the 
wayea  thereof.  Tney  mount  up  to  the  heaven, 
they  ffo  down  ac^ain  to  the  depths;  their  soul  is 
oielfeea  because  of  trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro, 
•ad  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their 
wit's  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  tlieir  dis- 
tresses. He  maketh  tl»e  storm  a  calm,  so  that 
tlie  waves  thereof  arc  still.  Then  they  are  glad, 
because  they  be  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  them  unto 
their  desired  haven.'* 

"  By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as 
well  as  rational,  is  this  system  of  the  Psalmist, 
than  the  pagan  scheme  in  Virgil  and  other  poeta, 
where  one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a  storm, 
and  another  as  laying  itl  Were  we  only  to  con- 
sider the  sublime  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what 
aan  be  nobler  than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the 
Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a  tumult  among  the 
•lements,  and  recovering  them  out  of  their  con- 
fusion; thus  troubling  and  becalming  nature?" 

"  Great  painters  do  not  only  give  us  landscapes 
of  gardens,  gruves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often 
employ  their  pencils  upon  sea-pieces.  I  could 
wish  you  would  follow  their  example.  If  this 
amall  sketch  may  deserve  a  place  among  your 
works,  1  shall  accompany  it  with  a  divine  ode 
made  by  a  gentleman  upon  the  conclusion  of  his 
travels." 

I. 

How  an  thj  perrantu  bleit  I  0  Lord  I 

How  sure  is  their  defeiMeJ 
Xtomai  wladom  i«  their  guide, 

!nieir  help  Omnipotence. 

II. 

In  foreign  rc&Ima  and  Uoda  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climed  I  pani'd  unhurt, 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air. 

ni. 

Tbv  mercy  iweeten'd  every  aoU, 

Made  erery  region  pleaM : 
The  hoary  Alpine  hill*  it  warm*d. 

And  Huooth'd  the  Tyrrliene  iea«. 

IV. 

Think,  0  my  muI,  devoutly  think. 

How  with  affrighted  eye*. 
Thou  aaw'at  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  it«  horrors  rise! 

V. 

Oonftvion  dwelt  in  er'ry  face, 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart; 
When  wave*  on  wares,  and  gulfb  in  gulfk, 

O'ereame  the  pilot's  art. 

VI. 

Tet  tfmn  tnm  all  my  grlefh,  0  Lord, 

Thy  merry  mt  mc  flree. 
While,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

My  aoul  took  hold  on  thee. 

VIL 

9oT  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Mor  impotent  to  save. 

•PS.  erU,  SB  et  MH^ 


0. 


Tin. 

Tlie  atom  waa  Imid,  the  winds  raiii'd, 

Obedient  to  thy  will; 
Tlie  sea  that  roar*d  at  thy  eommsBd, 

At  thj  command  was  still. 

IX. 

In  midst  of  daocers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  I'U  adore. 
And  pnJee  thee  Ibr  thy  mardaa  past. 

And  humbly  hope  ibr  mora. 

X. 

My  lifS^  If  thou  preserr'st  n^  Ufa, 

Tliy  sacrlfloe  shall  be; 
And  death.  If  death  must  be  mj  doom. 

Shall  Join  nj  soul  to  thaa. 
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Domus  at  plaoens  uzdr.— Hob.  2  Od.  ziv.  21. 
Tbj  house  and  pleasing  wife.— C&biob. 

I  HAVE  very  long  entertained  an  ambition  t» 
make  the  word  wife  the  most  agreeable  and  da- 
liffhtful  name  in  nature.  If  it  te  not  so  in  itseU^ 
all  the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  this  day,  has  consented  in  an  error. 
But  our  unhappiness  in  England  has  been,  that  a 
few  loose  men,  of  genius  for  pleasure,  have  turned 
it  all  to  the  gratification  of  ungoverned  desires,  in 
despite  of  good  sense,  form  and  order;  when,  in 
trutn.  any  satisfaction  beyond  the  bonndariea  of 
reaaon  is  but  a  step  toward  madness  and  follj. 
But  ia  the  sense  ot  joy  and  accomplishment  of 
desire  no  way  to  be  indulged  or  attained?  And 
have  we  appetites  given  us  not  to  be  at  idl  grati- 
fied? Yes,  certainly.  Marriage  is  an  institution 
calculated  for  a  constant  scene  of  as  much  delight 
as  our  being  is  capable  of.  Two  persona  who 
have  chosen  each  otner  out  of  all  the  species,  with 
desi^  to  be  each  other's  mutual  comfort  and  en- 
tertainment, have  in  that  action  bound  themselvaa 
to  be  good-humored,  afiable,  discreet,  forgiving, 
patient,  and  joyful,  with  respect  to  each  othera 
frailties  and  perfections,  to  the  end  of  their  Uvea. 
The  wiser  of  the  two  (and  it  always  happens  ona 
of  them  is  such)  will,  for  her  or  his  own  sake, 
keep  things  from  outrage  with  the  utmost  sanc- 
tity. When  this  union  is  thus  preserved  (as  I 
have  often  said),  the  most  indifferent  circum- 
stance administers  delight.  Their  condition  ia 
an  endleas  source  of  new  gratifications.  The  mar- 
ried man  can  say,  "If  I  am  unacceptable  to  all 
the  world  beside,  there  is  one  whom  I  entirely 
love  that  will  receive  me  with  joy  and  transport, 
and  think  herself  obliged  to  double  her  kinonest 
and  caresses  of  me  from  the  gloom  with  which 
she  sees  me  overcast.  I  need  not  dissemble  the 
sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be  agreeable  there;  that 
very  sorrow  quickens  her  af&ction." 

This  passion  toward  each  other,  when  once  well 
fixed,  enters  into  the  very  constitution,  and  the 
kindness  flows  as  easily  and  silently  as  the  blood 
in  the  veins.  When  this  affection  is  enjoyed  in  the 
most  sublime  decree,  unskillful  eyes  see  nothing 
of  it;  but  when  it  is  subject  to  he  changed,  ana 
has  an  alloy  in  it  that  may  make  it  end  in  distaste, 
it  is  apt  to  break  into  rage,  or  overflow  into  fond- 
ness, oefore  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Uxander  and  Viramira  are  amorous  and  younff, 
and  have  been  married  these  two  years;  yet  no 
they  so  much  distinguish  each  other  in  company, 
that  in  your  conversation  with  the  dear  things  you 
are  still  put  to  a  sort  of  croa^-purposes.  Whenever 
you  address  yourself  in  ordinary  discourse  to  Vira- 
mira, she  turns  her  head  another  way,  and  the 
answer  is  made  to  the  dear  Uxander.  Hyoa  tell  a 
■Mtny  tala,  tha  apfdicatioii  ii  «tiU  dinetad  ta  litr 
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Or  raglnp  llr#  of  lore  to  voouBkind, 

(h>  semi  of  frieudu  eombin'd  bj  virtuM  oiMrt: 

Hut.  of  tlifoi  all,  the  band  of  Ttrtuoiw  mtnd, 

Ml'tllink^  the  ;^ntle  heart  idioald  most 

Fur  natural  afft^-tkn  soon  doth  neaM, 

And  quQUi  hinl  in  with  Cui>kl>  greater  flame; 

But  faiUiftil  frifiiilrliip  dolh  them  both  anrpr— ^ 

And  tliein  iiitb  mwiterini;;  diicipline  doth 

Through  thouxbtit  aKidrlnR  to  eternal  fiime, 

I-'or  ai«  thn  wiul  ilitth  rule  the  earthly  niaan. 

And  all  the  Mrrke  of  the  body  frame; 

Ho  lore  of  nuul  doth  loTe  of  body  paM, 

No  lew  than  perfect  gold  rarmounte  the 

T. 


dear;  utJ  when  she  should  commend  you,  she  Miys 
to  biiii.  as  if  he  had  spoke  it,  *'  That  is,  my  duar, ; 
■o  prvity." — This  putM  mo  in  mind  of  what  I  have  ' 
aomowlifn*  n'ad  in  the  admired  nu'inoire  uf  the  \ 
famous  Cervantes;    where,  while  honest  Sancho  ^ 
Pansi.  IS  putrin^^  some  necessary  humble  question  i 
concern injr  Kosinantu,  his  supjMT.  or  his  fodjjin^f,  | 
the  knight  of  tlie  sorrowful  countenance  is  cver| 
improving;  the  harmless  lowly  hints  of  his  squire 
to  p»>elieal  conceit,  rupture,  and  flight,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  dearDnlcinea  of  his  aifections. 
On  the  other  side,  Dictamn\is  and  Moria  are  ever  j 
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they  ni.'iv  l»e  at  fa'edoni  for  daifiance;  Dictamnus  !  A  jurt  ivTerw  of  li>rtutie  on  him  wait*, 
ana  Miina  wait  your  alisence,  that  they  may  s|)eak  |  It  is  common  with  me  to  run  from  book  to  book 
their  hur»h  interpretations  on  each  other's  words  to  exercise  my  mind  with  many  obj(*cts,and  anal- 
and  action<«.  during  the  time  you  were  with  tliem.  i  ify  myself  for  my  daily  labors.  After  an  noor 
It  is  certain  that  the  i|:rt>aier  part  of  the  evils.  sp«*nt  in  this  loiteriniu:  way  of  reading,  aomething 
attending  this  condition  of  life  arises  fnnn  fashion. ;  will  remain  to  be  food  to  the  imamnation.  Tha 
Prejudice  in  this  caM;  is  turned  the  wrong  way; ;  writings  that  please  me  most  on  sncii  occaaionaaza 
auJ,  instead  of  expi^cting  more  happiness  than  we  stories,  for  the  truth  of  which  there  is  good  aa- 
ahall  meet  with  in  it,  we  are  laugiied  into  a  pre*  thority.  The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  a  lover  of 
possessitni,  that  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we  JuKtice;  and  when  we  read  a  story  wherein  a  erim- 
Dope  for  lasting  satisfactions.  inal  is  overtaken,  in  whom  there  is  no  quality 

With  all  persons  who  have  made  good  sense  the  which  is  the  object  of  pity,  the  soul  enjoya  a  eer- 
rule  of  action,  marriage  is  dehcriVx^d  as  the  state  tain  revenge  for  the  otiense  done  to  its  nature,  ia 
capable  of  the  highest  humiui  felicity.  TuUy  has ;  the  wicked  actions  committed  in  the  precediaa 
epistles  full  of  atfecti(mute  pleasure,  when  he  j  part  of  the  history.  This  will  t>e  better  undentoM 
writes  to  his  wife,  or  speaks  of  liiH  children.  But, !  by  the  reader  from  the  following  narration  itself, 
above  all  the  hints  of  tluH  kind  1  have  met  with  |  than  from  anything  which  I  can  say  to  introduce  it. 
in  writers  of  ancient  date,  I  am  plea^jed  with  an  >  When  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sumamed 
epigram  of  Martial,  in  honc»r  of  tne  U>auty  of  his;  The  Bold,  reigned  over  the  spacious  dominiona 
wife  dei>patra.  Coinnienta:«>rs  say  it  was  written  !  now  swallowed  up  by  the  power  of  France,  be 
the  day  a/ier  his  wedding  niuhl.  When  his  spouse  heaped  many  favors  and  honora  upon  Claodioa 
'  -    -*     I    -1  !       -         :-  *i. .  u  ...    r  *i-..   it)iy,|jmult,  a  German,  who  had  served  him  in  hia 

wars  against  the  insults  of  hia  neighbora.  A  gnat 
part  of  Zealand  was  at  that  time  in  auljeetionto 
that  dukedom.  The  prince  himself  was  a  penon 
of  singular  humanity  and  justice.  Rhvnaaiilt, 
with  no  other  real  quality  than  courage.  Lad  dia- 
sinmlation  enough  to  pass  upon  his  generona  and 
unsuspicious  mai>ter  for  a  person  of  blunt  hooeBty 
and  fidelity,  without  any  vice  that  could  bias  him 
from  the  execution  of  justice.  His  highncsa,  di»> 
possesMHl  to  his  advantage,  upon  the  decease oidM 
governor  of  his  chief  town  of  Zealand,  gave  Khyo- 
sault  that  command.  He  was  not  long  seated  in 
tbat  government,  before  he  cast  his  eves  upon  Sap* 

Ehira.a  woman  (»f  exquisite  beauty,  the  wife  of  Panl 
>anvelt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  tlie  citv,  under  hia 
protection  and  government.    Rhvusauft  was  a  matt 
of  a  wann  constitution,  and  viofeut  inclination  to 
women,  and  not  unskilled  in  the  soft  arta  which 
win  their  favor.    He  knew  what  it  was  to  eDJoj 
the  satisfactions  which  are  reaped  from  the  poa- 
session  of  beauty,  but  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
decencies,  honora,  and  delicaciea  that  attend  the 
passion  toward  them  in  elegant  minds.    However, 
tie  had  so  much  of  the  world,  that  he  had  a  great 
share  of  the  language  which  U:<iually  prevails  upon 
the  weaker  part  of  that  sex;  and  he  could  with  hit 
tongue  utter  a  passion  with  which  his  heart  wis 
wholly  untouched.    He  was  one  of  those  brutal 
minds  which  can  be  gratified  with  the  violation  of 
innocence  and  l)eauty,  without  the  least  pity,  paa* 
sion,  or  love,  to  that'with  which  they  are  so  much 
delighted.    Ingratitude  is  a  vice  inseparable  to  t 
lustful  man;  and  the  possession  of  a  woman  by 
him,  who  has  no  thought  but  allaying  a  passion 
painful  to  himstelf,  is  necessarily  followed  by  di§- 
taste  and  averMion.     Khynsault,  being  resolved  te 
accomplish  his  will  on  tne  wife  of  Danvclt,  Idflno 
arta  untried  to  j^t  into  a  familiaritj  at  her  hooie; 
but  she  knew  his  character  and  disposition  toowdlt 
not  to  ahun  all  oacaaiona  that  might  ioMim  br 


was  ri'tirtul  to  the  bathing- r(K>in  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  he,  it  set  ins,  came  in  upon  her  when  she  was 
just  going  into  the  water.  To  her  In-'auty  and 
carriage  on  this  occasion  we  owe  the  following 
epigram,  which  I  showed  my  friend  Will  Honey- 
comb in  French,  who  has  translated  it  as  follows, 
without  underhtanding  the  original.  1  ex|K*ct  it 
will  plea&e  the  English  better  than  the  Latin  reader: 

Wht»ii  my  tiri::ht  cmi«nrt.  now  ni»r  wife  nor  maid, 

Aaliamd  and  vrantou.  of  ombraio  afrail, 

FltHl  to  llt(>iiln>nDiii.  the  rtivauiM  niy  fair  be  tray 'd, 

To  my  fnml  fy«'h  f\\v  all  traii-j'ari'Ut  ntwid ; 

8h(*  hluidiM;  I  Mnil'd  nt  Tlio  idiffiit  r>)Ti-riDi(  flood. 

TliuH  ihniuch  tin'  gl"*"*  the  lovf  ly  lily  kIowh  : 

Thuji  tlinju;;h  the  amMont  gpm  phinvi*  forth  the  ruM: 

I  Haw  ii«w  rl)i»niii>,  aiid  pliiUK'd  U)  Kfize  my  store, 

KittMTM  1  rdiat^'Ii'd — the  warcH  (irvTcutcd  more. 

My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this  luscious 
account  could  be  given  of  a  wife,  and  therefore 
used  the  word  consort;  which  he  learnedly  said, 
would  serve  for  a  mistress  as  well,  and  give  a  more 
gentlemanly  turn  to  the  epigmni.  But  under  favor 
of  him  ancf  all  other  such  tine  gentlemen,  I  cannot 
be  p<'rsiiaded  but  that  the  passion  a  bridegroom 
haa  for  a  virtuous  voung  woman,  will,  try  little  and 
litUe,  grow  into  friendship,  and  then  it  ik  ascended 
to  a  higher  pleasure  than  it  was  in  its  first  fervor. 
Without  this  happens,  he  is  a  very  unfortunate 
man  who  has  fnten'd  into  this  state,  and  left  the 
habitudcrt  of  life  he  might  have  enjtiyed  with  a 
faithful  friend.  But  when  the  wife  prov<>s  capable 
of  filling  serious  as  well  as  jovouk  hours,  she 
brings  Imppiness  unknown  to  friendship  itself. 
Speiirier  speaks  of  each  kind  of  love  with  j^reat 
justice,  and  attributes  the  highest  prais<!  to  fiiend- 
ihip;  and  indt^Hl  there  is  no  disputing  that  point, 
bat  by  making  that  friendship  take  its  place  be* 
ween  two  married  persons. 

Tlard  b  tlic  doubt,  ami  diiDriilt  to  d«em, 
\fhtn  all  IhrtM  kindit  of  Iotp  togt^tbrr  moot. 
And  do  dlwijart  the  b<«rt  with  powrr  extroma. 
Whether  nhall  we|^  the  balance  down;  to  wit, 
Hm  daar  aftotkNi  auto  klndrtd  switt, 
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Into  hill  eooTersation.  The  goremor  dcflpairin^  of 
mcoess  hj  onlinary  means,  apprebendea  and  im- 
prisoned ner  hiisbuud,  under  pretense  of  an  infor- 
mation, that  he  was  guilty  uf  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemies  of  llie  duke  to  betray  ihe  town 
into  their  poHKest^ioo.  This  design  had  its  desired 
eSlect;  ana  the  wife  Of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt, 
the  dav  before  that  which  waa  appointed  for  his 
esecutron,  presented  herself  in  the  hall  of  the  ' 
governor's  hcmse,  and  as  he  passed  through  the 
apartment^  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  holding 
his  knees,  bcseeche4i  liis  merr.y.  Rhynsault  beheld 
her  with  a  dissembled  satisfaction;  and,  assuming 
ao  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid  her  arise, 
•nd  told  her  hhe  mu^t  follow  him  to  his  closet; 
and,  anking  her  whether  she  knew  the  hand  of  the 
letter  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  went  from  her. 
leaving  tuis  admonition  alouH:  "  If  yoa  will  save 
your  husband,  you  must  give  me  an  account  of  all 
Tou  know  without  prevarication;  for  evervbody 
It  aatisficd  he  was  too  fond  of  you  to  be  able  to 
hide  from  you  the  names  of  the  rest  of  the  coo- 
K>irators,  or  anv  other  particulars  whatsoever." 
Be  went  to  his  closet,  ana  soon  after  the  lady  was 
•eot  for  to  an  audience.  The  servant  knew  his 
distance  when  matters  of  state  were  to  be  debated; 
and  the  governor,  laying  aside  the  air  with  which 
he  had  appean*d  in  pulnic,  bes^  to  be  the  uppli- 
canty  to  rally  an  affliction,  which  it  was  in  her 
power  easily  to  remove,  and  relieve  an  innocent 
man  from  his  imprisonment.  She  easily  perceived 
his  intention;  and  bathed  in  tears,  began  to  depre- 
cate so  wicked  a  design.  Lust,  like  ambition, 
takes  all  the  faculties  of  tlie  mind  and  body  into 
its  service  and  subjection.  Her  becoming  tears, 
ber  honest  anguish,  the  wringing  of  her  hands, 
and  the  many  changes  of  her  posture  and  figure  in 
the  vehemence  of  speaking,  were  but  so  many 
attitudes  in  which  he  beheld  her  beauty,  and  fur- 
ther incentives  of  his  desire.  All  humanity  was 
lost  in  that  one  appetite,  and  he  signified  to  tier  in 
ao  many  plain  terms,  that  he  was  unhappy  till  lie 
had  possessed  her,  and  nothing  less  should  be  the 
priee  of  her  husband's  life;  and  she  must,  before 
the  following  noon,  pronounce  the  death,  or  en- 
largement, of  Danvelt.  After  this  notification, 
when  he  saw  Sapphira  enough  again  distracted,  to 
make  tJie  subject  of  their  discourse  to  common  eyes 
ai^Mar  different  from  what  it  was,  he  called  ser- 
▼ants  to  conduct  her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with 
insupportable  affliction,  she  immediately  repaired 
to  her  husband;  and  having  signified  to  nis  jailers 
that  she  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  her  husband 
from  the  governor,  she  was  left  alone  with  hiui, 
rerealetl  to  him  all  that  had  passed,  and  repre- 
aented  the  endless  conflict  she  was  in  between  love 
lo  his  person  and  fidelity  to  his  b(^d.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  sharp  affliction  this  honest  pair  was  in 
apon  such  an  incident,  in  lives  not  used  to  any 
but  ordinary  occurrences.  The  man  was  bridled 
by  shame  from  speaking  what  his  fear  prompted. 
Upon  sc  near  an  approach  of  death;  but  let  fall 
vords  that  signified  to  her,  he  should  not  think 
her  polluted,  though  she  had  not  yet  confessed  to 
him  that  the  ^ivernor  had  violated  her  person, 
since  he  knew  ner  will  had  no  part  in  Uie  action. 
She  parted  fnnn  him  with  this  oblit^ue  permission 
to  save  a  life  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to 
vesi^  for  the  nafet^  of  his  honor. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  at- 
tended the  governor,  and  being  led  into  a  remote 
apartment.  Hubmitted  to  his  desires.  KhviiKHult 
commended  her  charms,  .claimed  her  funiiliurity 
after  what  h.id  passed  between  them,  and  with  nn 
air  of  gayety.  in  the  language  of  agallant,  bid  her 
latum  and  take  her  husband  out  of  prison:  "  but," 
cantinuud  he,  "  my  fair  one  must  not  be  offended 


that  I  have  taken  care  he  should  np^  be  an  inter- 
ruption  to  our  future  assignations.*'  These  last 
words  foreboded  what  she  found  when  she  came  to 
tlie  jail — her  husband  executed  by  the  order  of 
Rhynsault ! 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  woman,  who  was  full 
of  tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  affliction,  uttered  neither  si^h  nor  complaint, 
but  stood  fixed  with  grief  at  this  consummation 
of  her  misfortunes.  She  betook  herself  to  her 
abode;  and  after  having  in  solitude  paid  her  de- 
votions to  Him  who  is  the  avenger  of  innocence, 
she  repaired  privately  to  court.  Her  per^n,  and 
a  certain  grandeur  of  sorrow,  negligent  of  forms, 

gained  her  passage  into  the  presence  of  the  dnkc 
er  sovereign.  As  soon  as  sliecame  into  the  pres- 
ence, she  broke  forth  into  the  following  words: 
"  Behold.  O  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of 
life,  though  it  has  always  been  spent  with  inno- 
cence and  virtue.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to 
redress  my  injuries,  but  it  is  to  avenge  them.  And 
if  the  protection  of  the  distressed,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  oppre.<^orA  is  a  task  worthy  a  prince,  I 
bring  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ample  matter  for 
doing  honor  to  bis  own  great  name,  and  wiping 
the  infamy  off  of  mine." 

When  she  had  spoken  this,  she  delivered  the 
Duke  a  paper  reciting  her  story.  He  read  it  with 
all  the  emotions  that  indignation  and  pity  could 
raise  in  a  prince  jealous  of  iiis  honor  in  the  beha- 
vior of  his  officers,  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 
Upon  an  appointed  day,  Rhynsault  was  sent  for 
to  court,  and,  m  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  coun- 
cil, confronted  by  Sapphira.  The  prince  asking, 
'*Do  you  know  that  lady?"  Rhynsault,  as  soon 
as  he  could  recover  his  surprise,  told  the  duke  he 
would  marry  her,  if  his  highness  would  please  to 
think  that  a  reparation.  The  duke  seemed  con- 
tented with  this  auswer,  and  stood  by  during  the 
immediate  solemnization  of  the  ceremony.  At 
the  conclusion  of  it  he  told  Rhynsault, "  Ijius  far 
you  have  done  as  constrained  by  my  authority  :  I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  of  your  kind  usage  of  her, 
without  you  sign  a  gift  of  your  wliole  estate  to 
her  after  your  decease.  To  the  perfoniiance  of 
this  also  the  duke  was  a  witness.  When  these 
two  acts  were  executed,  the  duke  turn<Kl  to  the  My 
and  told  her.  "It  now  remains  for  me  to  put  yon 
in  quiet  possession  of  what  your  husband  has  so 
bountifully  l)estowed  on  you;"  and  ordered  the 
immediate  execution  of  Rnynsault. — T. 
C. 
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Qaicqakl  e«t  boni  morii,  leritate,  extiogcKur. — Sexeca. 
Lavitj  of  behavior  ia  the  baue  of  lUl  thut  k'  good  aod  Tirtaona 

"  Tunbridgc,  Sept  18. 
"  DxAa  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"I  AM  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  I  do  as.sure  you  a  maid  of  ur.spotted  rpputa- 
tion,  founded  upon  a  very  careful  carriage  in  all 
my  looks,  words,  and  actions.  At  the  same  time 
1  must  own  to  you,  that  it  is  with  much  constraint 
to  flesh  and  blood  that  my  behavior  is  so  strictly 
irreproachable  ;  for  1  am  naturally  addicted  to 
mirth,  to  gayety,  to  a  free  air,  to  motion,  and  gad- 
ding. Now,  what  gives  me  a  j^rcat  deal  of  anxiety, 
and  is  some  discouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  vir- 
tue, is.  that  the  young  women  who  run  inio  greater 
freedoms  with  the  men  are  more  taken  notice  of 
than  I  am.  The  men  are  such  unthinking  sots, 
that  they  do  not  prefer  her  who  restrains  lul  her 
passions  and  affections,  and  k(*eps  much  within 
the  boonds  of  what  is  lawful,  to  her  who  goes  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  innocenoe,  and  parleys  at  tha 
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Tery  brink  of  vice,  irhether  she  shall  be  a  'wife  or  <  harmless  freedom^  Ther  get  on  ropes,  m  joq 
a  luiiitrusii.  Bull  rouKt  appeal  to  your  spectatorial !  must  have  seen  the  children,  and  are  swunr  bj 
wuidoiii,  who.  [  find.  haTu  passed  very  much  of  |  their  men  Tisitants.  The  jest  is,  that  Mr.  Soeh- 
jour  tinu*  in  the  study  of  woman,  whether  this  is  j  a-one  can  name  the  color  of  Mrs.  Such-a-one*! 
not  a  most  uiiri>asoiia[>le  procoediiig.  I  have  read  |  stockinfB^;  and  she  tells  him  he  is  a  lying  thief,  Wb 
•omewlicre  that  Hobben  uf  Malmesbury  asMTts,  he  is,  and  full  of  roguery;  and  she  will  lay  a  w»- 
that  cuniinont  persons  have  more  of  what  tliey  |  ger  and  her  sister  shall  tell  the  truth  if  ne  sayi 
contain  than  those  who  give  a  louite  to  their  de-  |  right,  aiid  he  cannot  tell  what  color  her  garten 
•ires.  According  to  this  rule,  lot  there  be  equal  i  are  of.  In  this  diversion  there  are  very  many 
age,  eciual  wit,  and  eaual  good-humor,  in  the  wu-  pretty  shrieks,  not  so  much  for  fear  of  falling,  at 
man  of  ]>rudonc(>,  and  her  of  liberty,  what  stores  ;  that  'their  petticoats  should  untie;  for  there  is  a 
has  hu  to  expi'ct  who  takes  the  former?  What  ^  great  care  had  to  avoid  improprieties:  and  ths 
refuse  muKt  he  l)e  contented  with  who  chooses  the  '  lover  who  swings  the  lady  is  to  tie  her  clothes 
latter  ¥  Well,  but  1  sat  down  to  write  to  you  to  ,  very  close  with  his  hatband,  before  she  admits  him 
▼ent  my  indi^^nation  against  M*vcral  ytert  creatures  '  to  tnrow  up  her  heels. 

who  are  addrenttod  to  and  courtf*d  in  this  place,  |  "Now,  Mr.  Spectator, except  you  can  note  tkcM 
while  ptMir  I,  and  two  or  three  like  me,  are  wholly  wantonnesses  in  th^r  beginnings,  and  bring  « 
unregarded.  ^  sober  girls  into  observation,  there  is  no  help  for 

"Every  one  of  these  affiTt  gaining  the  hearts  of  '  it;  we  must  swim  with  the  tide;  the  coqueltea  an 
your  K'X.  ThiH  is  i^Mierally  attempted  by  a  parti-  .  too  powerful  a  party  for  us.  To  look  into  tht 
cular  manner  (»f  carrying  themselves  witli  lamil-  merit  of  a  regular  and  well-behaved  woman  is  t 
iarity.  (.Ilycera  ha^ 'a  dancing  walk,  and  keeps  slow  thing.  A  loose,  trivial  song  gains  their  affs^ 
time  in  her  ordinary  gait.  Cliloo,  her  sister,  who  tions,  when  a  wise  homily  is  not  attended  to^ 
is  unwilling;  to  interrupt  her  conquests,  conies  into  There  is  no  other  way  but  to  make  war  upon  then, 
the  room  U'fore  her  with  a  familiar  run.  DuIciKsa  or  we  must  go  over  to  them.  As  for  my  part»  I 
takex  advantiu^e  (»f  t)ie  approach  of  the  winter,  and  will  show  idl  the  world  it  is  not  for  want  of  CD^mt 
has  introduced  a  very  pretty  nhiver;  closing  up  that  I  stand  so  long  unasked;  and  if  you  do  not 
her  shoulders,  and  shrinkini;  as  she  moves.  All  take  measures  for  uie  immediate  redrein  dT  «i 
that  are  in  this  modtt  carry  their  fans  bet w(^*n  both  rigids,  as  the  fellows  call  us,  I  can  move  with  a 
hands  iN'fore  them.  Dulcinsa,  herself,  who  is  au-  speaking  mien,  can  look  significantly,  can  lisp, 
thor  of  this  air,  adds  the  ])n>tty  run  to  it;  and  has  ,  can  trip,  can  loll,  can  start,  can  blusu,  can  rage, 
alsf».  when  slie  is  in  a  very  j^ood  humor,  a  taking  ■  can  weep,  if  I  must  do  it,  and  can  be  frightened 
familiarity  in  throw ini;  hcrtselr  into  the  lowest  seat  as  agret>ably  as  any  she  in  England.  AU  which 
in  the  room,  and  letting  her  hooped  petticoats  fall  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  spoctatorial  coniU* 
with  a  lucky  dv-cency  abuut  her.  I  know  she 
practices  this  way  of  sitting  down  in  her  chamber; 
and  ind(H*d  she  does  it  a!^  well  as  you  may  have 
neen  an  actn^ss  f.dl  down  dead  in  a  tragedy.  Not 
the  least  indecency  in  her  ponturo.  If  vou  have 
observ(>d  what  prKty  carcasHes  are  cameil  off  at 
the  end  of  a  verse  at  the  theater,  it  will  give  you  a 
notion  )ic»w  DnlcisKa  plumps  into  a  chair.  Here 
is  a  little  country  girl  that  is  very  cunning,  that 
makes  her  usi>  of  }x>ing  young  atid  unbred,  and 
outdoes  the  ensnarers  who  are  almost  twice  her 
age.  The  air  that  she  takes  is  t^)  come  into  con»- 
pany  after  a  walk,  and  is  very  successfully  out  of 


eration,  with  all  humility,  by 

"Your  most  humble  Servant, 

T.  <*  MATILnA  MOBAOU' 
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Qnalera  commendeii,  etiam  atqoa  «tUni  supiea^  ne 
Incutiant  kUvna  tibi  poocata  pudorem^ — ^llos.  1  Kp.  zv&Tfb 

Oiuniend  not,  till  a  man  if  thoroitghly  known : 

A  raAcal  pniUi'd.  you  make  liLs  faiilti  your  own. — Axoa. 


It  is  no  unpleasant  matter  of  spoculation  to  con- 
breath  upon  orc:ision.  Her  n'mther  is  in  the  si'cret,  sider  the  rec(»mmendatory  epistles  that  pass  roand 
and  calls  )ier  romp,  and  th(>n  looks  round  to  see  .  this  towu  frimi  hand  tohana.and  the  abuse  people 
what  young  uumi  stare  at  her.  ,  put  upon  one  another  in  that  kind.     It  is,  indeed, 

"  It  would  take  up  mure  than  can  come  into  one  ;  come  to  that  pass,  that,  instead  of  being  the  testi- 
of  your  papers,  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  airs  I  mony  of  merit  in  the  |>prson  recommended,  tbt 
of  the  youn<.rer  company  in  this  place.  But  I  can  '■  true  reading  of  a  letter  of  this  sort  is,  "The  bearer 
not  oniit  Duleeorelia.  whos<>  manner  is  the  most  |  hereof  is  so  uneasy  to  me,  that  it  will  be  an  act  of 
indolent  imairinable.  hut  still  as  watchful  of  con- ;  charity  in  you  to  take  him  off  my  hand«;  whethtf 
quest  as  the  i>usiest  virgin  among  us.  She  has  a  '  you  prefer  him  or  not,  it  is  all  one;  for  I  have  no 
peculiar  art.  of  starin:;  at  a  young  fellow,  till  she  ;  manner  of  kindness  for  him,  or  obligation  tohidi 
aees  she  has  got  him,  and  inflafned  him  by  so  much  j  or  his;  and  do  what  you  please  as  to  that."  Al 
observation.  When  she  seen  she  has  him,  and  he  i  negligent  as  men  are  in  tiiis  respect,  a  point  of 
begins  to  to<4s  his  head  n])on  it.  she  is  inmicdiately  honor  is  concerned  in  it;  and  there  it  nothing  i 
ahort-siglited.  and  labors  to  ohservo  what  he  is  at '  man  should  be  more  ashamed  of,  than  passing  i 
a  distance,  with  her  eyes  half  shut.  Thus  the  i  worthless  creature  in  the  service  or  interest  of  a 
captive  that  thought  her  first  struck,  is  to  make  ;  man  who  has  never  injured  you.  The  wodmb, 
very  near  approaches,  or  be  wholly  disregarded,  j  indeed,  are  a  little  too  keen  in  their  resentment! 
This  artificf  lias  done  more  execution  than  nil  the  ;  to  trespass  often  this  way;  but  you  shall  loiM- 
ogling  of  the  ro<:t  of  the  women  here,  with  the    times  know,  that  the  mistress  and  the  maid  shall 


utmost  variety  of  half  glances,  attentive  heedless- 


quarrel,  and  give  each  other  very  free  langoafi* 


ness.  childish  inadvertencies,  haughty  contempt,  and  at  last  Uie  lady  shall  be  pacified  to  turn  Mr 
or  artiticial  oversights.  After  T  have  said  thus  out  of  doors,  and  give  her  a  very  good  word  to 
much  of  ladies  ami>ng  us  who  fight  thus  regularly,  ,  anybody  else.  Hence,  it  is  that  you  see,  in  a  year 
I  am  to  cttnipluin  to  yon  of  a  set  of  familiar  romps,  i  and  half's  time,  tlie  same  face  a  domestic  in  all 
who  have  broken  through  all  common  rules,  and  i  parts  of  the  town.  Good-breeding  and  good-US' 
have  tlioiight.  of  a  very  effivtual  way  of  showing  ;  ture  lead  people  in  a  great  measnre  to  this  injo** 
more  charms  than  all  of  us.  These,  Mr.  Spectator, ;  tice:  when  suitors  of  no  consideration  will  W* 
are  tlie  swingers.     You  are  to  know  these  careless    confidence  enough  to  press  upon  their  supe'I^ri** 

Srelty  creatures  are  very  innocents  again  ;    and    tliose  in  power  are  tender  of  speaking  the  flBDcp* 
;  la 'to  be  no  matter  what  they  do,  for  it  is  all    tions  they  have  against  them,  and  ara  murtgiii' 
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into  promiiM  oat  of  their  imprntienoa  of  importu- 
tdtj,  lu  this  latter  case,  it  would  be  a  verY  uHeful 
inquiry  to  know  tbe  history  of  reoommcndatioiis. 
There  are,  you  must  know,  certain  abettoraof  thia 
way  of  torment,  who  make  it  a  profession  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  candidates.  These  gentlemen 
ktt  out  their  impudence  to  their  clients,  and  supply 
any  defective  recommendation,  by  informing  how 
■uch  and  such  a  man  is  to  be  attacked.  They  will 
tell  you,  get  the  least  scrap  from  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  them.  When  one  of  these 
undertakers  has  your  business  in  hand,  you  may 
be  sick,  absent  in  town  or  country,  and  the  patron 
ahall  be  worried,  or  you  prevail.  I  remember  to  have 
been   shown  a  gentleman  some  years  ago,  who 

gnnishcd  a  whole  people  for  tlieir  facility  in  giv- 
ig  their  credentials.  This  person  had  belon^d 
lo  a  regiment  which  did  duty  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  by  the  mortalitjr  of  the  place,  happened  to  be 
commanding  officer  in  the  colony.  Ue  oppressed 
his  subjects  with  great  frankness,  till  be  oecame 
sensible  that  he  was  heartily  hated  by  every  man 
under  his  command.  When  he  had  carried  his 
point  to  be  thus  detestable,  in  a  pretended  fit  of 
aiabumor,  and  feigned  uneasiuesH  of  living  where 
he  found  he  was  so  universally  unacceptable,  he 
eommuiiicated  to  the  chief  inhabitants  a  design 
he  had  to  return  for  England,  provided  they  would 
five  him  ample  testimonials  of  their  approbation. 
The  planters  came  into  it  to  a  man,  ana,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  deserving  the  quite  contrary,  the  wortls 
justice, generosity, and  courage,  were  inserted  in  his 
oommissicin,  n<»t  omitting  the  general  good-liking 
of  people  of  all  conditions  in  the  colony.  The 
gentUauau  returns  for  England,  and  within  a  few 
months  after,  came  back  to  them  their  governor, 
on  the  strength  of  their  own  testimonials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  happen  to 
easy  recom menders,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  from  one  hand  to  another;  but  how  would 
a  man  bear  to  have  it  said  to  him,  "  The  person  I 
took  into  confidence  on  the  credit  you  gave  Iiiui, 
has  proved  false,  unjust,  and  has  not  answered 
any  way  the  character  you  gave  me  of  him?" 

I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopes  of  that 
take  Jack  Toper  of  the  Temple,  for  an  honest  scru- 
pulousness in  thiH  point.  A  friend  of  his  meeting 
with  a  servant  that  had  formerly  lived  with  Jack, 
and  having  a  mind  to  take  hiui,  sent  to  him  to 
know  what  faults  the  fellow  had,  since  he  could 
not  please  such  a  careless  fellow  as  he  was.  His 
answer  was  as  follows : 

"Sia, 

** Thomas  that  lived  with  me  was  turned  away 
because  ho  was  too  good  for  me.  You  know  I  live  I 
la  taverns :  he  is  an  orderly  sober  rascal,  and  ' 
thinks  much  to  sleep  in  an  entry  until  two  in  the 
morning.  He  told  me  one  day ;  when  he  was  dress- 
log  me,  that  he  wondered  I  was  not  dead  before 
DOW,  since  I  went  to  dinner  in  the  even  in;;,  and  went 
I  Bopper  at  two  in  the  morning.  We  were  com- 
Ijff  down  Essex -street  one  nijrht  a  little  flustered, 
aira  I  WAS  giving  him  the  word  to  alarm  the  watch; 
he  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  it  was  against  the 
law.  Tou  that  are  married,  and  live  one  day  after 
another  the  same  way,  and  so  on  a  whole  week,  I 
dans  say  will  like  hinii,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  have 
meat  in  due  sea<Min.  The  fellow  is  certainly 
honest.    My  service  to  your  lady. 

"Yours,  J.  T." 

Now  this  was  very  fair  dealing.  Jack  knew 
Tfry  well  that  though  the  love  of  order  made  a 
man  very  awkward  in  his  equipage,  it  was  a  val- 
«isblo  qirality  among  the  queer  people  who  live  by 
tals.  and  had  too  much  good  sense  and  good  na- 


ture to  let  the  fellow  stanre,  because  he  was  not 
fit  to  attend  his  vivseities. 

I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  letter  of  recom 
mendation  from  Horace  to  Claudius  Nero.  You 
will  see  in  that  letter  a  slowness  to  ask  a  fayor,  a 
strong  reason  for  being  unable  to  deny  his  good 
word  any  longer,  and  that  it  is  a  service  to  tha 
person  to  whom  he  recommends,  to  comply  with 
what  is  asked;  all  which  are  necessary  circum- 
stances, both  in  justice  and  good-breeding,  if  a 
man  would  ask  so  as  to  have  reason  to  complain 
of  a  denial;  and  indeed  a  man  should  not  in  striet- 
ness  ask  otherwise.  In  hopes  the  authority  of 
Horace,  who  perfectly  understood  how  to  live  with 
^^reat  men,  may  have  a  good  effect  toward  amend- 
ing this  facility  in  people  of  condition,  and  die 
confidence  of  those  who  apply  to  them  without 
merit,  I  have  translated  the  epistle. 


tt 


Sia, 


"  To  Claudius  Nxbo. 


"  Septimius,  who  waits  upon  you  with  tliis,  is 
very  well  aci|^uainted  with  the  place  you  are  pleased 
to  allow  me  m  your  friendship.  Fur  when  he  bo- 
seeches  me  to  recommend  him  to  your  notice,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  received  ^y  you,  who  arp 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  your  friends  and  domes- 
tics, he  knows  our  intimacy,  and  understands  mj 
ability  to  serve  him  better  than  I  do  myself.  X 
have  defended  myself  against  his  ambition  to  be 
yours,  as  long  as  I  possibly  could;  but  fearing  the 
imputation  of  hiding  my  power  in  you  out  (^ 
mean  and  selfish  couHi derations,  I  am  at  last  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  you  this  trouble.  Thus  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  greater  fault,  I  have  put 
on  this  confidence.    If  you  can  forgive  this  trans- 

Session  of  modesty  in  behalf  of  a  friend,  receiye 
is  gentleman  into  your  interests  and  friendship^ 
and  take  it  from  me  that  he  is  an  honest  and  a 
brave  man." 
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.A^tadlnem  Uudare,  unAm  rem  maxirae  detottabilein,  q< 
rum  est  taiKl«in  phllo«>|ifaorum  t— Cicuao. 

What  kind  of  philoM>phj  ia  it  to  extol  melaiicholj,  tbt 
deiatitabia  thlug  in  natorat 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England 
for  every  one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to 
throw  as  much  sanctity  as  possible  into  his  face, 
and  in  particular  to  abstain  from  all  appearances 
of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon 
as  the  marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of 
a  sorrowful  countenance,  and  generally  eaten  up 
with  spleen  and  melancholy.  A  gentleman,  who 
was  lately  a  great  ornament*  to  the  learned  world, 
has  diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account 
of  the  reception  which  he  met  with  from  a  very 
famous  independent  minister,  who  was  head  of  a 
collegef  in  those  times.  This  gentleman  was  then 
a  young  adventurer  in  the  reput»lic  of  letters,  and 
just  fitted  out  for  the  university  with  a  good  cargo 
of  Latin  and  Oreek.  His  friends  were  resolved 
that  he  should  try  bis  fortune  at  an  election  which 
was  drawing  near  in  the  college,  of  which  the  in- 
dependent minister  whom  I  haw  before  mentioned 
was  governor.  T)ie  yontb,  according  to  custom, 
waitixi  on  him  in  order  to  be  examined.  He  was 
received  at  the  door  by  a  servant  who  was  one  of 
that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in  fashion. 

*The  (pontleman  here  a]Iud«d  to  was  Anthony  Dottlsj, 
Bwi.,  who  died  much  lamented  in  Aufpint,  1711. 

fThe  head  of  a  eolleice  wa*  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  8.  T.  F., 
Pretddent of  M ajcdalen  Gollogejn  Oxtird,  and  one  of  tbe  as> 
iblj  of  divlDas  who  «S  at 
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He  coDductcd  him,  with  ^reat  silence  and  Rerious- 
tiess.  to  a  loDK  gallery,  which  was  darkened  at 
Doon-duy,  and  had  only  a  sinj^le  candle  burning  in 
it.  After  a  Bhurt  stay  in  this  nidancholy  apart- 
ment, he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black, 
where  he  entertained  himself  for  some  time  by  the 

Simmering  of  a  taper,  until  at  length  the  head  of 
e  college  came  out  to  him  from  an  inner  room, 
with  half  n  dozen  nightcaps  upon  his  head,  and 
a  religious  horror  in  his  countenance.  The  young 
man  trembled;  but  his  fears  increased,  when  in- 
stead of  being  ahked  what  progress  he  had  made 
in  learning,  he  was  examined  how  he  abound(*d  in 
grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek  stood  him  in  little 
•tead;  he  was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the  state 
of  his  Boul;  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the 
elect;  what  .was  the  occ&sion  of  the  conversion; 
upon  what  day  of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day  it 
happened:  how  it  was  carried  on,  and  when  com- 
pleted. The  whole  examination  was  summed  up 
with  one  f<hoi1  question,  namely:  whether  he  was 
prepared  for  death  ?  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred 
up  by  honest  parents,  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits 
■t  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  and  especially 
by  the  la-<t  dreadful  interrogatory;  so  that,  upon 
Xiiakin?  his  escape  out  of  this  house  of  mourning, 
he  could  never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  ex- 
amination, vm  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  ter- 
rors of  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside 
of  religion  i^  pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there 
are  many  persons  who,  by  a  natural  uncheerfulness 
of  heart,  mistaken  notions  of  piety,  or  weakness 
of  undei*stnnding,  love  to  indulge  this  uncomfort- 
able way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to 
grief  and  melancholy.  Superstitious  fears  and 
groundless  scruples  cut  then}  off  from  the  pleasures 
of  conversjition,  and  all  those  social  entertain- 
ments, which  are  n(»t  only  innocent  but  laudable; 
as  if  mirth  was  made  for  reprobates,  and  cheerful- 
ness of  heart  denied  those  whf>  are  the  only  per- 
sons that  liave  a  proper  title  to  it. 

Sombrius.  is  one  uf  these  sons  of  sorrow.  He 
thinks  himself  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and  dis- 
consolate. He  looks  on  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter 
as  a  breach  of  his  baptismal  vow.  An  inno<'x;nt 
jest  startles  him  likebia>phemy.  Tell  him  of  one 
who  is  advanced  to  a  title  of  honor,  he  lifts  up  his 
hands  and  eyes;  descril>e  a  public  ceremony,  he 
Bhakes  his  liead;  show  him  a  gay  equipage,  he 
blesses  himself.  All  the  little  ornaments  of  life 
are  pomps  and  vanities.  Mirth  is  wanton,  and 
wit  profane,  lie  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being 
lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  playful.  He  sits 
at  a  christening,  or  a  marriage  feast,  as  at  a  funeral; 
sighs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  merry  story,  and  grows 
devout  when  the  rest  of  the  company  grow  pleasant. 
After  all,  Sombrius  is  a  religions  man,  and  would 
have  behaved  himself  very  properly,  had  he  lived 
when  Christianity  was  under  a  general  persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such  char- 
acters with  hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently: 
that  being  a  vice  which  I  think  none  but  He  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts  should  pretend 
to  discover  in  another,  whore  the  proofs  of  it  do 
not  amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary, 
as  there  are  many  excellent  persons  who  are 
weighed  down  by  tiiis  habitual  sorrow  of  heart, 
they  rather  deserve  our  compassion  than  our  re- 
proaches. I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well 
to  consider  whether  such  a  behavior  does  not  deter 
men  from  a  religious  life,  by  representing  it  as  an 
unsociable  state,  that  extinguishes   all    joy  and 

gladness,  darkens  the  face  of  nature,  and  destroys 
le  relish  of  being  itself. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  shown  how  great  a 
tendency  there  is  to  cheerfulness  in  religion,  and 


how  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the 
lovely,  but  the  most  commendable  iu  a  vinaoH 
pi.>rson.  I  n  short ,  those  who  represent  religion  in  i 
unamiable  a  light,  are  like  the  spies  sent  oy  T' 
to  make  a  discovery  of  tlic  land  of  promise, 
by  tlieir  reports  they  discouragtHl  Llie  peopU  froa 
euteriiiff  npon  it.  Those  who  show  usthe  joy.ths 
cheerfulness,  the  good-humor,  that  naturally  spriag 
un  in  this  happy  state,  are  like  the  spies  briuna^ 
along  with  them  the  clusters  of  graives,  and  deli- 
cious fruits,  that  might  invite  ilieir  cumpanioM 
into  tlie  pleasant  country  which  produced  them.* 

An  eminent  pagan  writerf  has  made  adisconiK 
to  show  that  tne  atheist,  who  cIcnieK  a  God,  do« 
him  less  dishonor  than  the  man  who  owns  hit 
being,  but  at  the  same  time  believes  him  to  hi 
cruel,  hard  to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nstna 
'*  For  my  own  part,"  says  he,  "  1  would  rather  il 
should  be  said  of  me,  that  there  wan  never  any  sock 
man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch  wss  iH-ti^ 
tured,  capricious,  or  unhuraaii." 

If  we  may  believe  our  higician^,  man  is  distia> 
euished  from  all  oUier  creatures  by  the  faculty  of 
laughter.  He  has  a  heart  capable  of  mirth,  ami 
naturally  disposed  to  it.  It  is  not  the  busineesof 
virtue  to  extirpate  the  affections  of  the  mind,  bsl 
to  regulate  them.  It  may  moderate  and  restnio, 
but  was  not  designed  to  banish  gladness  fron  ths 
heart  of  man.  Keligion  contracts  the  circle  of  Q« 
pleasures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  rots' 
rios  to  expatiate  in.  The  conteniplation  of  tkt 
Divine  Being,  and  the  exercise  of^  virtue,  sie,  is 
their  own  nature,  so  far  from  excluding  all  Red- 
ness of  heart,  that  tliey  are  perpetual  sources  if 
it.  In  a  word,  the  true  spirit  of  religion  chcoiy 
as  well  as  composes,  the  soul;  it  banii^hes  iodei4 
all  hivity  of  behavior,  all  vicious  aikd  dissolirii 
mirth;  but  in  exchange  fills  the  mind  withspff^ 
petual  serenity,  uninterrupted  cheerfulness,  sni 
an  habitual  inclination  to  please  others,  as  wellM 
to  be  pleased  iu  itself. — O. 
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Darii«  ut  Ilex  tonm  bipennibiu, 
Nl;;rir  fenri  fronrtb  in  AlgiJo, 
Per  (iMnnii,  per  raden,  ab  Ipao 
Ludt  open  aziimumque  ferro. — Iloa.  4  Od.  iv.  57. 

— Like  an  oak  on  kmiic  cold  mountain  tmyv, 
▲t  cT'ry  wound  they  Kpront  and  gn^w : 
The  ax  and  sword  new  vigor  give. 
And  by  their  ruina  Ihey  revive. — jtiroar. 

As  I  am  one  who,  by  my  profession,  am  oUigid 
to  look  into  all  kinds  of  meu,  there  are  none  vhca 
I  consider  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  those  wbi 
have  anything  new  or  extraordinary  in  their  chir- 
acters,  or  ways  of  living.  For  this  reason.!  hsis 
often  amused  myself  with  speculations  on  the  iscs 
of  people  called  Jews,  many  of  whom  1  have  ait 
witn  in  most  of  the  considerable  towns  which  I 
have  passed  through  in  the  course  of  my  trsvdi. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  disseminated  through  all  tk 
trading  parts  of  the  world,  tliat  they  aiv  becoBi 
the  instruments  by  which  the  most  distant  nstiosi 
converse  with  one  another,  and  by  which  mankiad 
are  knit  together  in  a  eeneraf  correspondeaea 
They  are  like  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  huiU- 
ing,  which,  though  they  are  but  little  valued  is 
themselves,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  tki 
whole  frame  together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  htaitM 
tracks  of  observation,  I  shall  consider  tiiis  pcopli 
in  three  views.    First,  with  regard  to  their  nuBiMr 
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leemidly,  their  dispersion;  and  thirdlj,  their  ad- 
herence to  their  religion:  and  afterward  endeavor 
to  show,  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and,  secondly, 
what  providential  reasons,  may  be  assigned  for 
these  three  remarkable  particulars. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as 
numerous  at  present,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  considering  the  dreadful 
slaughter  made  of  them  under  some  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  which  historians  describe  by  the  death 
of  many  hundred  tliousands  in  a  war;  and  the 
innumerable  massacres  and  persecutions  they  have 
undergone  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  all  Christian 
nations  in  the  world.  The  rabbins,  to  express  the 
sreat  havoc  which  has  been  sometimes  made  of 
ttiem,  tell  us  after  their  usual  manner  of  hyperbole, 
that  here  were  such  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed, 
as  carried  rocks  of  a  hundred  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence above  three  miles  into  the  sea. 
^  Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remarkable  par- 
ticular in  this  people.  They  swarm  over  all  the 
East,  and  are  settled  in  the  remotest  parts  of  China. 
They  are  spread  throu&^h  most  of  the  nations  in 
Borope  ana  Africa,  and  many  families  of  them  are 
established  in  the  West  Indies;  not  to  mention 
vhole  nations  bordering  on  Prester- John's  country, 
Bod  discovered  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  if 
we  may  give  any  credit  to  their  own  writers. 

Their  nrm  adherence  to  their  religion  is  no  less 
nmarkablo  than  their  numbers  and  dispersion, 
especially  considering  it  as  persecuted  or  con- 
temned over  the  face  of  tlie  whole  earth.  This  is 
likewise  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  consider  the 
Creonent  apostasies  of  this  people,  when  they  lived 
unaer  their  kine^  in  the  land  of  promise,  and 
within  sight  of  tueir  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine  what  may  be 
tlie^  natural  reasons  for  these  three  particulars 
which  we  find  in  the  Jews,  and  which  arc  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  religion  or  people,  I  can,  in 
tiie  first  place,  attribute  their  numoers  to  nothing 
hot  their  constant  employment,  tlieir  abstinence, 
their  exemption  from  wars,  and  above  all,  their 
frequent  marriages;  for  they  look  on  celibacy  as 
an  accursed  state,  and  generally  are  niarried  before 
twenty,  as  hoping  the  Messiah  may  descend  from 
them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations 
ot  the  earth  is  the  second  remarkable  particular 
of  that  people,  tlioiigh  not  so  hard  to  be  accounted 
for.  They  were  always  in  rebellions  and  tumults 
while  they  had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view, 
for  which  reason  they  have  often  been  driven  out 
of  their  old  habitations  in  the  land  of  promise. 
They  have  as  often  been  banished  out  of  most 
other  places  where  they  have  settled,  which  must 
▼ery  much  disperse  and  scatter  a  people,  and 
obbge  them  to  seek  a  livelihood  where  they  can 
Had  it.  Beside,  the  whole  people  is  now  a  race 
of  each  merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  profes- 
sion, and,  at  the  same  time,  are  in  most,  if  not 
all  places,  incapable  of  either  lands  or  ofiices  that 
mi^t  engage  them  to  make  any  part  of  the  world 
their  home. 

This  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost  their 
nligion,had  it  not  been  secured  by  the  strent'thof 
its  constitution;  for  they  are  to  live  all  in  a  >ody, 
■ad  generally  within  the  same  inclosure;  lo  marry 
MDong  themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are 
Bot  kulcd  or  prt*serv(>d  their  own  wny.  1'his  shuts 
them  out  from  all  table  conversation,  and  the  most 
Igreeable  intercourses  of  life;  and.  by  consequence, 
eottludes  them  from  the  most  probable  means  of 
conversation. 

If,  in  the  last  pbico,  we  consider  what  providen- 
tial vsasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  par- 


ticulars, we  shall  find  that  their  numbers,  disper* 
sion,  and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  fur- 
nished every  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world, 
with  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  Christiao 
faith,  not  only  as  these  very  particulars  are  foretold 
of  them,  but  as  they  themselves  are  the  depositor 
ries  of  these,  and  all  the  otlier  prophesies,  which 
tend  to  their  own  confusion.  Their  number  far* 
nishes  us  with  a  sufiicient  cloud  of  witnesses  that 
attest  the  truth  of  the  old  Bible.  Their  disper- 
sion spreads  these  witnesses  through  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  adherence  to  their  religion  makea 
their  testimony  unquestionable.  Had  the  whole 
body  of  Jews  oeen  converted  to  Christianity,  we 
should  certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophesies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  tne  coming 
and  history  of  our  blessed  Savior,  forged  by 
Christians,  and  have  looked  upon  them,  with  the 
prophesies  of  the  Sibyls,  as  made  many  j{ 
after  the  events  they  pretended  to  foretell. — 0. 
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Gnstum  parlter  nil  his  decuit,  aat  etlun  ampHiu, 
Quod  UJa  ictai  magis  ad  b»c  idonea  est. 

lESJUiT.  Ileaut  art  L  sc.  1. 

Your  Mm  ought  to  baTe  shared  in  them  tbiogc,  beosius 
youtli  is  beat  smted  to  the  cDJoyment  of  them. 

"  Ma.  Spectatob, 

<*Thosk  ancients  who  were  the  most  accurate  in 
their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  man- 
kind, by  considering  tne  various  bent  and  scope 
of  our  actions,  throughout  the  progress  of  lifi^ 
have  with  ereat  exactness  aUotted  inclinations  and 
objects  of  desire  particular  to  every  stage,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumstances  of  our  conversi^ 
tion  and  fortune  through  the  several  periods  of  it. 
Hence  they  were  disposed  easily  to  excuse  tfaosa 
excesses  which  might  possibly  arise  from  a  too 
eager  pursuit  of  the  affections  more  immediately 
proper  to  each  state.  They  indulged  the  levity 
of  childhood  with  tenderness,  overlooked  the 
ffayety  of  youth  with  good  nature,  tempered  the 
f reward  amoition  and  impatience  of  ripened  man- 
hood with  discretion,  and  kindly  imputed  the 
tenacious  avarice  of  old  men  to  their  want  of  relish 
of  any  other  enjoyment.  Such  allowances  as  these 
were  no  less  advantageous  to  common  society  than 
obliging  to  particular  persons  ;  for,  by  maintain- 
ing a  decency  and  regularity  in  the  course  of  life, 
thev  supported  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
which  then  suffers  the  greatest  violence  when  the 
order  of  things  is  inverted  ;  and  in  nothing  is  it 
more  remarkably  vilified  and  ridiculous,  than 
when  feebleness  preposterously  attempts  to  adorn 
itself  with  that  outward  pomp  and  luster,  which 
serve  only  to  set  off  the  bloom  of  youth  with  bet- 
ter advantage.  I  was  insensibly  carried  into  re- 
flections of  this  nature  by  just  now  meeting  Pau- 
lino (who  is  in  his  climacteric)  bedecked  with  the 
utmost  splendor  of  dress  and  equipage,  and  giving 
an  unbounded  loose  to  all  manner  of  pleasure, 
while  his  only  son  is  debarred  all  innwent  diver- 
sion, and  may  be  seen  frequently  solacing  himself 
in  the  Mall  with  no  other  attendance  than  one  an- 
tiquated servant  of  his  father's  for  a  companion 
and  director. 

"  It  is  a  monstrous  want  of  reflection,  that  a 
man  cannot  consider,  thai  when  he  cannot  resign 
the  pleasures  of  life  in  his  decay,  of  appetite  and 
inclination  to  them,  his  Fon  must  have  a  much 
uneasier  task  to  n'sist  the  inip«'tnosily  of  growing 
desires.  The  skill  therefore  rMiouId.  liiethinks,  be, 
to  let  a  son  want  no  lawful  diversion,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  future  fortune,  and  the  figure  ne  is  to 
make  in  the  world.    The  first  step  toward  virtoa 
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Uiftt  I  have  obsorred.  in  young  men  of  condition  i  "Tunbridge,  Sept.  S6,  ITISL 

thm  have  run  into  cxcciuen,  has  bot'n,  that  thoy    "Ma.  SPLCTAioa, 


had  a  regard  to  their  equality  and  reputation  in  •«  That  insufferable  prude,  Mra.  Mohair,  who  h« 
the  mana;,'emrnt  of  their  vices.  Narrowness  in  ^]^  gu^.^  stories  of  the  company  here,  is  with 
their  circumstances  has  made  many  youths,  to    child,  for  all  her  nice  airs  and  her  crooked  lest 


„ gw 

But  the  contrary  practice  has  prevailed  so  much  i      T.  "  Auck  BLcaoAirsft.'' 

among  some  mun,  that  I  have  Icnowii  tlieni  deny  | 
them   what  was  merely  neccssan*  for  education  ;  "-^— 

suitable  to  their  quality.     Poor  young  Antonio  is 

a  lamentable  instance  'of  ill  conduct  in  this  kind.  No.  497.]  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1713 
The  youne  man  did  not  want  natural  talents  ;  bnt '  *         i       •.  *_  *•>... 

the  father  of  him  was  a  coxcomb,  who  affiLTted  A  cunning  oW  ft«  tlAI 

being  a  fine  gentleman  so  unmercifully,  that  he  '  A  favoe  well  bestowed  is  almost  aa  great  an 
eoiild  not  endure,  in  his  Hitrht,  or  the' frequent .  honor  to  him  who  confers  it  as  to  him  who  receives 
mention  of  one,  who  was  his  son:  growing  into  j  it.  What  indeed  makes  for  the  superior  reputa- 
ninnhond,  mid  thniKting  him  out  of  the  gay  world. '  tioii  of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he  is  alwavs 
I  have  often  thi)U;:ht  tlit.'  father  ti>ok  a  si^ret  pleas-  surroundiHl  with  Kpi'cious  preteusea  of  unwort£j 
ure.  in  n>tl«'Ctin^  thra.  when  iliat  fine  house  and  candidates,  and  is  often  alone  in  the  kind  indina- 
seat  came  into  the  next  handi*.  it  would  revive  his  |  tion  he  has  toward  the  well-de>iervinff.  Justice  is 
memorv,  as  a  )K.>n<on  who  kinfw  how  to  enjoy  i  the  first  quality  in  the  man  who  is  in  a  post  of 
them,  from  observation  of  tlie  rusticity  and  i^iiu-  ■  direction  ;  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  an  old 
ranee  of  hi<4  s'lccessor.  Cerrain  it  is,  that  a  man  gi-ntleiuan  talk  of  the  civil  wars,  and  iu  his  rela* 
may,  if  he  will,  let  his  heart  close  lo  the  having  tion  give  an  account  of  a  general  officer,  who  with 
no  rp^rrl  to  anythin;;  but  his  dear  self,  even  with  this  one  quality,  without  any  shininff  endow- 
ezclusion  of  his  very  dear  children.  I  ri'coniroond  nients,  l>ecaine  m>  nopularly  beloved  and  honored, 
tliis  subject  to  your' C(mHid<'rat ion,  and  am,  Sir,         that  all  decisions  between  man  and  man  were  laid 

••  Your  most  humble  Si*rvant,         i  hefore  him  bv  the  parties  concerned,  in  a  privat* 

*<  T    B  "     i  ^^^  '   ^"^  ^  ^y  would  lay  by  their  animosities 

I  iniplicity.  if  he   bid  them  be  friends,  or  snbmit 

"Me.  SpEC-rAToa,  London.  St?pt.  26.  1712.      j  theiiiitelves  in  the  wning  without  reluctance,  if  hs 

'*  I  am  just  come  from  Tunbridge,  and  have  |  said  it.  without  waiting  Uie  judgment  of  conns- 
aiuce  my  n^turn  read  Mrs.  Matilda  Mohair's  letter  '  martial.  His  manner  was  to  keep  the  dates  of  all 
to  you.  She  pretends  to  make  a  mighty  story  !  commissions  in  hia  closet,  and  wholly  dismiss  from 
about  the  diversion  of  swinging  in  that  place,  tlie  strvice  such  who  wi»re  deficient  in  their  duty; 
What  was  done,  wan  only  among  relations,  and  !  &"d  after  that  took  care  to  prefer  according  to  tns 
no  man  swung  any  woman  who  was  not  second  ,  order  of  battle.  His  familiars  were  his  entire 
cousin  at  furthest.  She  is  pl«>a<<iHl  to  say.  care  friends,  and  could  have  no  interested  Tiews  in 
was  taken  that  the  gallants  tied  ilie  ladies'  legs  ;  courting  his  acquaintance  ;  for  his  affection  was 
before  they  wert;  wafted  into  the  air.  Since  she  [  "(>  t>tep  to  their  preferment,  though  it  was  to  iheir 
is  so  hpiteful,  I  will  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  reputation.  By  this  means,  a  kind  aspect,  a  sain- 
There  was  fio  much  nicety  ob$«.>rved.  Fiiice  we  .  taiion,  a  smile  and  giving  out  his  hand,  had  the 
wen*  all,  as  1  just  now  ttilll  you,  near  relations  :  ,  weight  o(  what  is  esteiMuc^  by  vulgar  minds  more 
but  Mrs.  3iohair  herself  h<is'l)ei>n  swung  there,  substantial.  His  business  was  very  short,  and  hs 
and  she  invents  all  this  malice,  because  it  was  ob-  ;  ^'ho  had  notliing  in  do  but  justice,  was  never  af- 
nerved  she  has  crooked  legs,  of  which  1  was  an  '  fronted  with  a  request  of  a  familiar  daily  visitant 
3ye  witness.  -  for  what  was  due  to  a  brave  man  at  a  distance. 

"  Your  humble  Servant,  I  Extraordinary  merit  he  used  to  recommend  to  ths 

•*  K.\i-HKL  Shoestri.vg."     I  ^^^S  f'^r  «>»»c  distinction  at  home  ;  till  the  order 
..  rn     .1       c        «^  ,-,«        "*  liaitle  made  way  for  his  rising  in  the  troons. 
„  „     -  Tunbridge,  Sept.  26,  lil2.     ^  Add  to  Uiis,  that  he  had  an  excellent  mannerV 

Ma.  SPKtTATOR,  j  gfiting  rid  of  such  who  he  observed  were  good  st 

"  We  have  just  now  n^ad  your  paper,  containing  a  halt,  as  his  phrase  was.  Under  this  des«iption 
Mohair's  letter.  It  is  an  invention  of  her  own  '  he  comprehended  all  those  who  were  contented  to 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  I  <lesi re  you  would  live  without  a*proach,  and  had  no  proniputuds 
print  the  inclosi'd  letter  by  itself,  and  "shorten  it  in  their  minds  toward  glory.  These  fellows  were 
fu>  as  to  come  within  the  C(unpa.ss  of  yo\ir  half  also  recommended  to  the  king,  and  taken  off  of 
sheet.  She  is  the  most  malicious  minx  in  the  the  general's  hands  into  posts  wherein  diligence 
World,  for  all  she  looks  so  innocent.     Do  not  leave    and  common  honesty  wtre  all  that  were  nei 

j  This  general  had  no  Weak  part  in  bis  li 


out  that  part  about  her  bi*ing  in  Idvc  with  her  j  This  general  had  no  Weak  part  in  bis  line,  bat 
father's  butler,  which  makes  her  shuu  men  ;  for  every  man  had  as  much  care  upon  him.  and  u 
that  is  the  truest  of  it  all.  ,  much  honor  to  lose  as  himself.    Every  officer  eodd 

"^'  ""■* *'    "^  answer  for  what  passed  where  he  was;  and  the 

p^ncral's  presence  was  never  necessary  anywhenv 
but  where  he  had  placed  himself  at  llie  finit  dis- 
position, except  that  accident  happened  from  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  the  enemy  which  he  eoold 
««  A 11  #1  -♦  M—  ^  1    •    •  J  .not  foresee  ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  it  ne** 

All  that  Mrs.  Mohajr  is  so  vexed  at  against  <  f«ll  out  from  failure  in  his  own  troops  It  DUt 
the  gocKl  company  of  this  pace  is,  that  we  all  be  confessed  the  world  is  just  so  much  out  ii«Ar. 
Know  she  has  crooked  legs.  ^  his  is  certainly  true.  !  as  an  unworthy  person  possesses  what  shoSbs 
I^do  not  care  for  putting  mv  name,  l)ecausc  one    in  the  diix«ction  6f  him  who  has  better  preteaskM 


**  Your  humble  Servant, 
"  S.\aAH  Taicfi. 
••  P.  S.    She  has  crooked  legs." 

"  Tunbridge,  Sept.  26.  1712. 
"  Me.  Spectatoe, 


Would  not  be  iu  the  power  of  the  creature. 

"  Your  humble  Servant,  unknown." 


toiL 
Instetd  of  such  a  eonduet  as  this  old  MliV 
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Qiied  to  describe  in  his  general » all  the  evilfl  which 
have  ever  happened  among  mankind  have  arose 
from  the  wanton  disposition  of  the  favors  of  the 
powerful.  It  is  generally  all  that  men  of  modesty 
and  virtue  can  do,  to  fall  in  with  some  whimsical 
tarn  in  a  gn*at  man,  to  make  wa^  for  things  of  real 
and  absolute  service.  In  Uie  time  of  Don  Sebas- 
tian of  Portugal,  or  some  time  since,  the  first  min« 
ister  would  let  nothing  come  near  him  but  what 
bore  the  most  profound  face  of  wisdom  and  gra- 
rity.  The^  carried  it  so  far,  that  for  the  greater 
show  of  their  profound  knowleili^,  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles tied  on  their  noses,  with  a  black  ribbon 
round  their  heads,  was  what  completed  the  dress 
of  Uiose  who  made  their  court  at  his  levee,  and 
Done  with  naked  noses  were  admitted  to  hia  pres- 
ence. A  blunt  honest  fellow,  who  had  a  command 
in  the  train  of  artillery,  had  attempted  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  porter,  day  attor  day  in  vain, 
until  at  lenffUi  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  very 
thoughtful  dark  suit  of  cloUics  and  two  pair  of  spec- 
tacles on  at  once.  He  was  conducted  from  room 
to  room,  with  great  deference,  to  the  minister ; 
and,  carrying  on  the  farce  of  the  place,  he  told  his 
excellency  that  he  had  pretended  in  this  manner 
to  be  wiser  than  he  really  was,  but  with  no  ill 
intention  ;  but  he  was  honest  Such-a-onc  of  the 
train,  and  he  came  to  tell  him  that  they  wanted 
wheelbarrows  and  pickaxes.  The  thing  hap- 
pened not  to  displease,  the  great  man  was  seen  to 
•mile,  and  the  successful  omccr  was  reconducted 
with  the  same  profound  ceremony  out  of  the  house. 
When  Leo  X,  reigned  pope  of  Rome,  his  holi- 
ness, though  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  an  excellent 
taste  of  letters,  of  all  things  affected  fools,  buffoons, 
humorists  and  coxcombs.  Whether  it  were  from 
Tanity,  and  that  he  enjoyed  no  talents  in  other 
men  but  what  were  inferior  to  him,  or  whatever  it 
was,  he  carried  it  so  far,  that  his  whole  delight 
was  in  finding-  out  new  fools,  and,  as  our  phrase 
is,  playing  them  off,  and  making  them  show  them- 
selves to  advanto^.  A  priest  of  his  former  ac- 
?[aaintance  suffered  a  great  many  disappointments 
n  attempting  to  find  access  to  him  in  a  regular 
character,  nntil  at  last  in  despair  he  retired  from 
Rome,  and  returned  in  an  equipage  so  very  fan- 
tastical, both  as  to  the  dress  of  himself  and  ser- 
Tants,  that  the  whole  court  were  in  an  emulation 
who  should  first  introduce  him  to  his  holiness. 
What  added  to  the  expectation  his  holiness  had 
of  the  pleasure  he  should  have  in  his  follies,  was, 
that  this  fellow,  in  a  dress  the  most  exquisitely 
ridiculous,  desired  he  miglit  speak  to  him  alone, 
for  he  had  matters  of  the  highest  importance. 
Upon  which  he  wanted  a  conference.  Nothing 
flOttld  be  denied  to  a  coxcomb  of  so  great  hope ; 
but  when  they  were  apart,  the  impostor  revealed 
himself,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holy  father,  at  see- 
ing, instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at,  your  old 
friend,  who  has  taken  this  way  of  access  to  ad- 
monish you  of  your  own  folly.  Can  anything 
■how  your  holiness  how  unworthily  you  treat 
mankind,  more  than  my  beiiiif  put  upon  this  diffi- 
colty  to  speak  with  you?  Jt  is  a  degree  of  folly 
to  (ielight  to  see  it  in  others,  and  it  is  the  greatest 
insolence  imaginable  to  rejoice  "in  the  disgrace  of 
human  nature.  It  is  a  criminal  humility  in  a  per- 
son of  your  holiness's  understanding,  to  believe 
yon  cannot  excel  but  in  the  conversation  of  half- 
wits, humorists,  coxcombs,  and  buffoons.  If  your 
ludincss  has  a  mind  to  be  diverted  like  a  rational 
man,  you  have  a  great  opportunity  for  it,  in  dis- 
robing all  the  impertinents  you  have  favored  of  all 
their  riches  and  trappings  at  once,  and  bestowing 
Ihem  on  the  humble,  the  virtuous,  and  the  meek. 
U  jonr  holiness  is  not  concerned  for  the  sake  of 


virtue  and  religion,  be  pleased  to  reflect,  that  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  Muety,  it  is  not  proper  to  be 
so  very  much  in  jest.  When  the  pope  is  thus 
merry,  the  people  will  in  time  be«n  to  tuink  many 
things,  which  they  have  hitherto  beheld  with  great 
veneration,  are  in  themselves  objects  of  scorn  and 
derision.  If  they  once  get  a  trick  of  knowing 
how  to  laugh,  your  holinehs's  saying  this  sentence 
in  one  nightcap,  and  the  oilier  with  the  other,  the 
change  of  your  slippers,  bringing  you  your  staff  in 
the  midst  of  a  prayer,  then  stripping  you  of  one 
vest,  and  clapping  on  a  second  during  divine  ser- 
vice, will  be  found  out  to  have  uothinff  in  it. 
Consider,  Sir,  that  at  this  rate  a  head  will  oe  reck- 
oned never  tlie  wiser  for  being  bald;  and  the  ieno- 
rant  will  be  apt  to  say,  that  going  barefoot  does 
not  at  all  help  on  in  the  way  to  heaven.  The 
red  cap  and  the  cowl  will  fall  under  the  same  con- 
tenipt;  and  the  vulgar  will  tell  us  to  our  faces, 
that  we  shall  have  no  authority  over  them  but 
from  the  force  of  our  arguments  and  the  sanctity 
of  our  lives." 
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— —  Fnutra  retlnacuU  imdenii 

Fertur  equis  aurig»,  Deque  audit  eurrut  habemi. 

Yaa.  Oeorg.  L  614. 

Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  criee,  the  horses  fear. 
Bat  foroe  along  the  trembling  charioteer.— Dbtdih. 

"  To  THE  Spxctator-Qenkbal  or  Gbkat  Bbitaiv, 

*'From  the  fbrther  end  of  the  Wklow*s  ColliBe4ioiMt 
In  Devereux-Court,  Monday  evening,  twenty-cdl^t 
minutes  and  a  half  past  six. 

"DsabDumb, 

"  In  short,  to  nse  no  other  preface,  if  I  shonld 
tell  you  that  I  have  seen  a  nackney-coachmmD, 
when  he  has  come  to  set  down  his  fare,  which  has 
consisted  of  two  or  three  very  fine  ladies,  hand 
them  out,  and  salute  every  one  of  them  with  an 
air  of  familiarity,  wiUiout  giving  the  least  offense, 
you  would  perhaps  think  me  guilty  of  a  gasconade. 
hut  to  clear  myself  from  that  imputation,  and  to 
explain  this  matter  to  you,  I  assure  you  that  there 
are  many  illustrious  youths  within  this  city,  who 
freauently  recreate  themselves  by  driving  of  a 
hacKney-coach;  but  those  whom,  above  all  others, 
I  would  recommend  to  you,  are  the  young  gentle- 
men  belonging  to  the  inns  of  court.  We  h&ve,  I 
think,  about  a  dozen  coachmen,  who  have  cham* 
hers  here  in  the  Temple;  and.  as  it  is  reason- 
able  to  believe  others  will  follow  their  ezample* 
we  mav  perhaps  in  time  (if  it  shall  be  thought 
convenient),  be  drove  to  Westminster  by  our  own 
fraternity,  allowing  every  fifth  person  to  apply  his 
meditations  this  way,  which  is  but  a  modest  com- 
putation,  as  the  humor  is  now  likely  to  take.  It 
18  to  be  hoped,  likewise,  that  there  are  in  the  other 
nurseries  of  the  law  to  be  found  a  proportionable 
number  of  these  hopeful  plants,  springing  up  to 
the  everlasting  renown  of  their  native  countiy. 
Of  how  long  standing  tliis  humor  has  been,  I  know 
not  The  first  time  I  had  an^'  particular  reason  to 
take  notice  of  it  was  about  this  time  twelvemonth, 
when,  being  upon  H am pstead -heath  with  some  of 
these  studious  young  men,  who  went  thither  purely 
for  the  sake  of  contemplation,  nothing  woula  serve 
them  but  I  must  go  tnrough  a  course  of  this  phi* 
losophv  too;  and,  being  ever  willing  to  embelli^ 
myself  with  any  commendable  qnalification,  it 
was  not  long  ere  they  persuaded  me  into  the  coach 
box;  nor  indeed  much  longer,  before  I  underwent 
the  fate  of  my  brother  Phaeton;  for,  having  drove 
about  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good  success,  through 
my  own  natural  sagacity,  together  with  the  good 
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iiifltnictions  of  inv  tatoni,  who,  to  give  them  thoir !  in  order  to  settle  him  ^gtdn  therein.  For  mjpnr^ 
due,  wen*  on  nil  fiAndM  encouragini;^  aiul  nsHiKtin*;  I  thought  thfir  allci^tions  but  rvaftonable,  and  m 
me  in  thix  lauilatilc  undcrtakiiiL^;  I  nay,  Sir,  hav-  inarchod  off.  Beside  our  coachmen,  we  abound  ia 
in^  drove  alwut  lifty  parcK  with  pretty  ^toad  sue- '  divcre  other  xorts  of  in^nioun  r«tbu<>t  vouth.who^ 
ees<<,  I  must  ntHHlH  be  exercisiin^  the  laMi;  which  I  hope,  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I  defer  giving  voaaa 
the  horhes  resented  ko  ill  from  my  hands,  that  tlie^'  i  account  of  their  several  recreations  to  anotlier  op- 
gare  a  Hudden  »tart,  and  thereby  pitched  me  di-  pirtunity.  In  tlie  meantime,  if  jnu  would  but 
rectly  upon  my  head,  as  I  very  well  remembered  iX'Stow  a  little  of  your  wholesome  adrice  upon  our 
about  half  an  hour  aA«Tward;  Vhich  not  only  de-  !  coachmen,  it  migtit.  perhaps,  he  a  reprieve  to  aoine 

S rived  me  of  all  the  knowli>d:nre  ]  had  gained  for  ■  of  their  neckH.     As  I  unaerstand  you  have  S6V»- 
fty  yards  Ijefore,  but  had  like  to  have  oroke  m^  ;  ral  inftpectors  under  you,  if  you  would  but  tend 
neck  into  the  barii^in.     After  such  a  severe  repri-  '         ■.»«,".- 

mand,  you  may  inia<rine  I  wiu  not  very  easily 
prevailf'd  with  to  make  a  second  attempt;  and,  in- 
deed, ufym  mature  deliberation,  the  whole  science 
teemed,  nt  Ie.T<t  to  me,  to  be  siirniunded  with  so 
many  difliculties,  that,  notwith»itanding  the  un- 
known advantaj^es  which  mi^ht  have  accrued  to 
me  then'by,  I  ^ave  over  all  h(»pes  of  attaining  it; 
and  I  lielievc  had  never  thuui^ht  of  it  more  but 
tliat  my  memory  lias  been  lately  refreshed  b^  see- 
ing some  of  these  in«^nious  giMttlemen  ply  in  the 
open  KtnMilM,  one  of  \vhich  I  saw  receive  so  suita- 
ble a  reward  to  his  labors,  that  though  I  know  you 
are  no  frii'iid  to  stttry  telling,  yet  I  must  lx*g  leave 
to  trouble  you  with  this  at  Targe. 

"AlH»ut  a  fortnight  since, as  1  was  diverting  my- 
self with  a  |HMiny  worth  of  walnuts  at  the  Temple- 
ffate,  a  lively  young  fellow  in  a  fustian  jacket  shot 
by  me,  lieckoned  a  coach,  and  told  the  coachman 
he  wantc<l  to  go  as  far  as  Chelsea.  They  agreed 
npon  the  price,  niul  this  young  gentleman  mounts 
the  coach->Mix;  the  fellow,  staring  at  him.  desired 
to  know  if  he  should  not  drive  until  they  were 
out  of  town.  *  Xo,  no,'  n>plied  he.  He  was  then 
going  to  climb  up  to  him,  but  received  another 
check,  and  wn**  then  ordered  to  get  into  the  coach, 
or  behind  il,  for  that  he  wanted  no  instructors;  'but ; 
be  sure  vou  dog  you,'  says  he,  *do  not  you  bilk 
mc.'  The  fellow  'thereupon  surrendered  his  whip, 
scratched  his  he-id  and  crept  into  the  coach.  Hav- 
ing myself  occasion  to  go  into  the  Strand  about 
the  same  tinie,  we  started  lK>th  together;  but  the 
•trcet  Ik-ing  very  full  of  coaches,  and  he  not  so 
able  a  coachman  its  perhaps  he  imagined  himself, 
I  ha<l   soon  got  a  little  way  before  him;    often, 


one  among  us  here  in  the  Temple,  I  am  persna- 
ded  he  would  not  want  employment.     But  1  leave 
this  to  your  own  consideration,  and  am,  Sir, 
**  Tour  humble  Servant, 
•  "  Mosfs  GaEEsraAO  ** 

"  P.  S.  I  have  heard  our  critics  in  the  eoflee* 
houses  hereabout,  talk  mightily  of  the  unity  of 
time  and  place.  According  to  my  notion  of  tin 
matter,  I  have  endeavored  at  something  like  it  ia 
the  beginning  of  my  epistle.  I  desire  to  be  ia- 
formed  a  little  as  to  that  particular.  In  my  next 
I  design  to  give  yon  some  account  of  excellent 
watermen,  who  are  bred  to  the  law,  and  for  ontda 
the  land  students  above-mentioned." 

T. 
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Nimlii  unds 


Naribua  indalge»- 


Pnta.Sat.L4a 


■  Tou  drive  the  jest  too  far. — Dmjwt. 


Mr  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  §m 
above  this  half-year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator,  and  that  lie  would  faia 
liave  one  of  his  writing  in  my  works.  This  morn- 
ing I  received  from  him  the  following  letter, which, 
after  having  rectified  some  little  orthographiesl 
mistakes,  I  shall  make  a  present  of  to  the  poUie: 


"DsAa  Sp£C., 

"  I  was  about  two  nights  ago  in  company  with 
very  agreeable  young  people  of  both  sexes,  where, 
talking  of  some  of  your  papers  which  are  written 

however,  liavinir  tlie  euriosity  to  cast  my  eye  back  |  on  ccmjugal  love,  there  arose  a  dispute  among  nS| 

upon  him,  to  observ(>  liow  he  liohaved  nimsclf  in    whether  there  was  not  more  bad  husbands  in  ths 

this  liiij^h  station;  which  he  did  with  great  com-    world  thau  bad  wives.     A  gentleman,  who  was 

posure,  until  ht;  came  to  the  pass,  which  is  a  mili-    advocate  for  the  ladies,  took  this  occasion  to  tell 

tary  term  tlie  brothers  of  the  whip  have  given  to         **       '  '  ~  '  ^  ~"        ""   '^  -  — '  •  "^ 

the  strait  at  St.  Clement's  church.     When  he  was 

arrived  near  this  place,  where  are  always  coachcm 

hi  waiting,  the  roachtnen  b<'gan  to  suck  up  the 

muscles  of  their  checks,  and  to  tip  the  wink  upon 

each  other,  as  if  they  had  some  roguery  in  their 

heads,  which  I  was  in) mediately  convinced  of,  for 

he  no  sooner  came  within  reach,  but  the  first  of 

them  with  his  whipt4)ok  the  exact  dimensions  of 

his  sliouldors.  wliioh  he  very  ingeniously  calU>d 

indorsing:   and.  indird,  I  must  say,  that  every 

one  of  them  took  due  care  to  indorse  him  as  he 

came  tlirough  their  hands.     He  sei^med  at  first  a 

little  uneitsy  under  the  o}H>ration,  and  was  going 


us  the  story  of  a  famous  siege  in  Germany,  which 
I  have  since  found  related  in  ray  historical  dic- 
tionary, after  the  following  manner:  When  ths 
Emperor  Conradc  the  Thinl  had  besi^NHl  Onel- 
phus,  duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  city  of  Hcnsberx, 
the  women,  finding  that  the  town  could  not  possi- 
bly hold  out  long,  petitioned  the  emperor  thst 
they  might  depart  out  of  it,  with  so  much  as  Mch 
of  them  could  carry.  The  emperor,  knowing  thai 
they  could  not  convey  away  many  of  their  cSEbeti, 

grante<l  them  their  petition  :  when  the  women,  lo 
is  great  surprise,  came  out  of  the  place  irith 
every  one  her  husband  upon  her  back.  The  em- 
peror was  so  moved  with  the  sight,  that  he  buni 

in  all  haste  to  take  the  numbers  of  their  coaches; ;  into  tears;  and,  after  having  very  much  extolled  tte 

but  at   length,  by  the  mediation  ()f  the  worthy 

gentleman  in  the  coach,  his  wrath  was  assuagecl, 

and   he   prevailed  upon   to   pursue  his  journey; 

though  T  thon^ht  they  had  clapped  such  a  spoke 

in  his  wheel,  as  had  disabhtd  lum  from  being  a 

coRchninii  for  that  day  at  least;  for  I  am  only  mis- 
taken. Mr.  Speck.,  if  ^omc  of  these  indorsements 

w«Te  n(»t  wrt»te  in  s«>  strong  a  hand  that  they  are 

still  legible.     Upon   my  inquiring  the  reason  of 

this  unusual  salutation,  they  told  tne,  that  it  was 

0  custom  among  them,  whenever  they  saw  a  brother 

kottcri  ug  or  unstable  in  his  post,  to  lend  him  a  hand. 


women  for  their  conjugal  affection,  gave  the 
to  their  wives,  and  received  the  duke  into  his 
favor. 

"  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  thif 
story,  asking  us  at  the  same  time,  whHher  in  osr 
consciences  we  believed  that  the  men  of  any  tows 
in  Great  Britain  would,  upon  the  same  ojSer,  tad 
at  the  same  conjuncture,  have  laden   themsdns 
with  their  wives;  or  rather,  whether  they  wonM 
not  have  been  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  gd 
rid  of  them  ?    To  this  my  verjr  g«»od  friend,  T«B 
Dapperwit,  who  took  upon  him  to  be  the  <      ^ 
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(It  our  Kz  replivd  that  thej  vould  ba  verj  much 
lo  blame  if  ihej  would  not  do  the  same  food 
offio«  f«r  the  wamen,  conaiderinK  thU  their 
atrength  would  be  greater  And  their  burdens 
UgbUtr.     As  we  were   amueiog   ourwlves  with 


we  tall  inio  that  laudable  and  prirnili' 
of  queationa  and  cnmmands.  I  wax  no  sooner 
seated  with  the  regal  authority,  but  I  enjoined 
all  Ibe  ladies,  under  pain  of  mj  displeasure,  to 
tell  the  compaji}'  iat^nuousl;,  in  case  thef  had 
bMD  in  tlie  aie^  aboTe-meiitinned.  and  had  the 
Mtme  oDbra  mude  them  as  ihe  ^ciod  wmnen  of  that 
place,  what  CTer;  one  of  them  mould  haTe  brought 
off  with  her,  and  have  thought  moat  worth  the 
MringT  There  were  several  meny  answers  made 
U  mj  question,  which  entertaintd  ua  till  bed- 
time. This  filled  m;  mind  with  such  a  huddle 
of  ideaa,  that  upon  my  going  to  sleep,  I  fell  into 
the  following  dream: 

"I  aaw  a  »»...  -^  this  Ulnnd,  which  ahall  be 
nameleas,  invested  on  evrry  sidi>,  and  the  inhabit- 
tnta  of  it  so  strnitencd  aa  to  cry  for  qunrter.  The 
general  refused  any  other  If  rma  than  those  gmuted 
to  the  above-mentlDned  town  of  Ucnsbcrg,  namely, 
ttat  the  marri I'd  women  tniMhtcoineout  with  what 
they  could  bring  along  with  them.  Immediately 
the  city  gatM  flew  open,  and  a  femile  procesaion 
•ppeared,  multitudes  of  the  aex  following  one  ao- 
otaer  in  a  row.  and  staggering  under  their  respee- 
tire  burdens.  1  took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence 
ta  the  eneray'a  cainp,  which  waa  appointed  for  the 
general  rendexTOUS  of  these  female  carriers,  being 
Tery  desirous  to  look  into  their  several  ladings. 
The  firat  of  tliem  had  a  huge  sack  upon  her  shoul- 
derii,  which  alie  set  down  with  great  care.  Upoti 
the  opening  uf  it,  when  1  expected  lo  hare  seen 
herkntbnnd  khut  out  of  it.  Tfound  it  was  filled 
vith  china-ware.  The  next  appeared  in  a  more 
dvMnt  figiirc,  cDnring  a  handsome  young  fellow 

rn  her  back:  T'could  not  forbear  commending 
joung  woman  for  her  conjugal  affection,  when, 
E  great  surprise,  1  found  thai  she  had  left  the 
man  at  home  and  broHi;ht  away  her  gallant, 
the  third,  at  some  distance,  with  a  Utile 
withered  face  peeping  over  her  shoulder,  whom  I 
Mxild  not  suKpect  for  any  but  her  spouse,  until, 
upon  her  setting  him  down,  I  heard  her  call  him 
detf  pue-  and  found  him  to  be  her  favorite  mon- 
key. A  fourth  brniiitlit  a  huge  bale  of  cards  along 
with  her;  and  the  fifth  a  llofonia  lap  dog;  for  her 
hoabimd.  it  seems,  being  a  very  hurly  man,  she 
thon(>ht  it  would  be  leas  trouble  for  her  In  bring 
«way  little  Cupid.  The  next  was  the  wife  of  a 
r(eb  usurer,  laden  with  a  bag  of  gold;  she  told 
«•  that  her  spouse  WHS  very  old,  and  by  the  conme 
•f  natnra  could  not  ei[H.Tt  lo  live  long;  and  that 
to  show  her  lender  regards  for  him.  she  had  saved 
tfcatwhich  thepmirman  loveil  bellerthan  his  life. 
The  next  came  toward  it«  with  her  sun  upon  her 
back,  who,  we  were  told,  was  the  gnfltest  rake 
la  the  place,  but  no  inurli  the  mothor'a  darling, 
Aat  she  left  hi-r  husband  behind  with  a  lar»e 
ftmily  of  hopeful  sons  and  dauglilers,  for  the 
mikt  of  this  grncelc^ss  youth. 

"It  would  lie  endless  lo  mention  the  several 
pnaons.  with  lhi-ir  kevcnd  loads,  that  appeared  to 
■M  In  tliis  Strang  vision.  All  I  he  place  about  me 
was  covered  with  pnrka  of  ribbunx,  brocades,  em- 
broiderj,  nnil  ten  tlioUKand  oilier  materials,  Huffi- 
eient  to  have  funiiiilied  a  wliole  street  of  toy- 
•bopa.  One  of  the  women,  havini;  a  husband, 
wbo  waa  none  of  Ihe  heaviest,  was  bringing  him 
•ff  vpan  her  shoulders,  at  llic  same  time  that  she 
•anied  a  irrent  bundle  of  danders  lace  under  her 
ma:  but  finding  henelf  so  orarladeD,  that  she 


could  not  save  both  of  Ihem,  she  dropped  Jie  good 
man,  and  brought  away  the  bundle.  In  short,  I 
found  but  ooe  husluuid  among  this  great  mountain 
of  haulage,  who  was  a  lively  cobbler,  that  kielceil 
and  spurred  atl  the  while  hii  wife  was  carrjing 
him  on,  and,  aa  it  was  said,  had  scarce  passed  a 
day  in  bis  life  Without  giving  bcr  the  disciplina 
of  the  strap. 

"I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec.,  with- 
ont  telliiig  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in  thia  mj 
dream.  I  saw.  methought,  a  doion  women  em- 
ployed in  bringing  off  one  man;  I  could  Dot  gaOM 
who  it  should  be,  until  upon  his  nearer  approach 
1  discovered  thy  short  phii.  The  women  all  de- 
clared that  it  was  for  the  Sake  of  thy  works,  and 
not  ihy  person,  that  they  brought  thee  off,  and  that 
it  was  on  condition  that  thou  shouldst  continn* 
the  Speclslor.    If  thou  thinkeat  this  dream  will 


make  a  tolerable  oi 
"Thii 


a  at  tin 
"Dear  Spec., 

I,  sloepins  and  wakins, 
"  Will  Uo:>aTcoi 


The  ladies  will 

often  told   them,  t 

fashioned  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town, 
that  shows  his  parts  hy  raillery  on  morriaga, 
and  one  who  has  often  tried  his  fortune  tliat  way 
without  success.  I  cannot  however  dismiss  his 
letter,  without  observing,  that  Ihe  true  story  on 
which  it  is  built  docs  honor  to  the  aex.  and  that.' 
in  order  to  abuse  tbem,  the  writer  is  obliged  ta 
have  recourse  lo  dream  and  fiction. 
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&^MaL  vL m 
ki*  jd*  dftDghtm  cf  k  Ibrm  dlvlaa, 

inn  hir  ■olll^  so  Indefntin  Ltna. 


'Sia. 
"YoD,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  tlia 

tory  of  Socinles,  must  have  read  how,  upon  hit 
making  a  discourse  concerning  love,  he  pressed 
his  point  with  so  much  success,  that  all  the  bach- 
elors in  his  audience  took  a  rosolntiuti,  to  martr 
by  the  first  opportunity,  and  lliat  all  the  married 
men  immediately  took  horse,  and  galloped  hooM 
to  their  wives.  1  am  apt  to  Ihink  your  discourses, 
in  which  you  have  drawn  so  many  agreeable  pio- 
tuivB  of  marrisse,  have  bad  a  very  good  effect  thia 
way  in  England.  We  are  obliKea  to  you,  at  least, 
for  having  taken  off  that  senaeleaa  ridicule,  which 
for  many  years  the  witlings  of  the  town  hsva 
turned  upim  their  fathers  and  mothers.  For  my 
own  port  I  was  bom  in  wedlock,  and  I  do  Dot 
care  who  knows  it;  for  whieb  reason,  amon; 
many  others,  I  should  look  upon  myself  as  a 
most  insufferable  coxcomb,  did  I  endeavor  tO' 
iDDinlain  tliat  cuckoldom  waa  inaepHrable  from 
marriage,  or  lo  make  use  of  husband  and  wifa 
as  terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  Sir,  1  will  go  osa 
step  further,  and  declare  to  you  k  fore  the  wholo 
world,  that  I  am  a  married  man,  and  jU.theLsama 
time  I  have  so  much  assurance  as  not  lo  be  ashamed 
uf  what  I  have  done. 

"Among  the  several  ptESSures.that.aceompany' 
this  state  of  life,  and  which  you  have  described  ia 
your  former  papers,  there  are  two  you  have  not 
taken  notice  of,  and  whirh  ara  seldom  cast  into 
the  account,  by  those  who  write  on  Uiia  subjsot. 
You  nuat  hava  obasrved,  in  jour  ipeeulatioaa  oa. 
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fcammn  nat«ie,  that  nothing  is  more  gntifying  to  '  ing  out  a  general,  an  admiral,  or  an  alderman  «f 
the  mind  of  man  than  power  or  dominion:  and  London,  a  divine,  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer,  amon^ 
this  1  think  myself  amply  possessed  of,  as  I  am  my  little  people  who  "are  now  porhaps  in  petti- 
Ihe  father  of  a  family.  1  am  perpetually  taken  up  coats;  and  when  I  see  the  motnerly  aira  of  mj 
in  pvini^  out  orders,  in  prracribinf^  duties,  in  hear-  little  daughters  when  they  are  plnTirig  with  their 
Ine  parlies,  in  admiuisterinff  justice,  and  in  dis-  pupi)et8, 1  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  their  has- 
tributin^  rewards  and  punishments.  To  speak  in  banas  and  children  will  be  h.ippy  in  the  posses 
the  lanf^uaee  of  the  centurion,  I  say  unto  one.  Go,  sion  of  such  wives  and  mothers, 
and  he  goetn;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  Cometh ;  j  *Mf  vou  are  a  father,  you  will  not,  perhaps* 
and  to  my  servant.  Do  this,  and  he  doelh  it.  In  |  think  this  letter  impertinent;  but  if  you  art  a 
short.  Sir,  I  look  upon  my  family  as  a  patriarchal ',  sinufle  man,  you  will  not  know  the  meaning  of  it, 
sovereignty,  in  which  I  am  myself  botn  king  and  \  and  probably  throw  it  into  the  fire.     Whatever 


prieet.  All  great  governments  are  nothing  else 
Dut  clusters  of  tlu'se  little  private  royalties,  and 
therefore  I  consider  the  manters  of  families  as 
small  deputy-governors  prL'siding  over  the  several 
little  parcelM  and  divisions  of  their  fellow-subjocbs. 
As  I  take  great  pleasure  in  the  administration  of 
my  government  in  particular,  so  I  look  upon  my- 
self not  only  as  a  more  useful,  but  as  a  much 
E "cater  and  happier  man  than  any  bachelor  in 
ngland,  of  my  own  rank  and  coiicfition. 
"There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  mar- 
riage, which  has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share;  I 


you  determine  of  it,  you  may  assure  yourself  thai 

It  comiTS  from  one  who  is 
*'  Your  most  humble  Servant,  and  Well-wisbff, 
O.  **Philogamos." 
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Diinim.    S«d  UtIuii  fit  paUentla 

(juicquid  rorrigere  est  m-tk*. — Hob.  I  Od.  xzlv.  19. 

_       ^    _  _  "^  hnrd :  but  when  we  nerd*  must  liear, 

meSn  the"'having  a'lmiilit ude  of "  chIldren.'""Th^         ^''"'*"K  «*"*«*  "*»^*'  **^*  ^^"^^  Hght--Ca«i. 

I  cannot  but  regard  as  verv  great  blessing.    When       As  some  of  the  finest  compositions  among  the 

I  see  my  little  intop  \)efvrc  me,  I  rejoice  in  the .  ancients  are  in  allegory,  I  nave  endeavonu,  ia 

•dditiuns  which  I  nave  mnde  to  my  species,  to  '  M^veral  of  my  papers,  tu  revive  that  way  of  wri- 

my  country,  and  to  my  religion,  in  having  pro-  i  ting,  and  hope  I  nave  not  bisen  altogether  unsac* 

duced  Kuch  a  number  of  reasonable  creatures,  citi-   cesfiful  in  it;  for  I  find  there  is  always  a  giest 

sens,  aud  Christians.     I  am  pleast^l  to  see  myself  ;  demand  for  those  particular  papen>,  and  cannot 

thus  perixrtuated;  and  as  there  is  no  production  :  but  observe  that  several  authors  iiave  endeavored 

comparable  to  that  of  a  human  crrature,  I  am  j  of  late  to  excel  in  works  of  this  nature.    Amonff 

more  proud  of  having  l>eeii  the  occasion  of  ten  { these,  1  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  ancoeedea 

such  glorious  pmductions,  than  if  I  had  built  a  j  better  than  a  very  ingenious  genUeman.  to  whoB 

hundri'd  pyramids  at  my  own  exrH.*nse,  or  pub-  j  I  am  obliged  for  the  following  piece,  and  who 

lished  as  many  volumes  of  the  tinest  wit  and   the  author  of  the  vision  in  the  460th  paper:    0. 


learning.  In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  the  holy 
Scripture  reprc.«ented  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  who  nad  forty  Hons  and  thirty  grandsons, 
that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  nss-colts,  accord- 
ing to  the  magnificence  of  the  eastern  countries! 
How  must  the  lieart  of  tlic  old  man  rejoice  when 


"  How  are  we  tortured  with  the  abeence  of  whst 
we  covet  to  possess,  when  it  appears  to  be  lost  to 
ust  What  excursions  does  the  boul  make  in  im- 
agination after  it  I  and  how  does  it  turn  into  itatlf 
again,  more  foolishly  fond  and  dejected  at  the  dis- 
appointment!    Our  grief,  instead  of  having  r^ 


he  saw  such  a  l>eautiful  procession  of  his  own  '  course  to  reason,  which  might  restrain  it,  sMiches 
descendants,  such  a  nunuTous  cavalcade  of  his  i  to  find  a  further  nourishment.  It  calls  upon 
own  raising!     For  my  own  part,  I  can  sit  in  my  |  memory  to  relate  the  several  passages  and  cir- 


the  rest,  and  to  do  something  that  may  gain  ray   tho  looks,  the  temper,  and  affections,  of  our  friends 
"favor  and  approbation.    I  cannot  question  but  he  |  that  are  deceased     It  needs  must  happen  froiB 


-who  has  blessed  me  with  so  many  children  will 

•assist  my  endeavors  in  providing  for  them.    There 

is  one  thing  1  am  able  to  give  each  of  them,  which 


hence  that  the  passion  should  often  swell  to  such 
a  size  as  to  burst  the  heart  which  contains  it,  if 
time  did  not  make  tliese  circumstances  loss  strung 


ds  a  virtuous  education.     I  think  it  is  Sir  Francis   and  lively,  so  that  reason  should  become  a  mors 
Bscon's  observation,  that  in  a  numerous  family  of    eaual  match  for  the  passion,  or  if  another  desin 

•  children,  the  eldest  is  often  spoiled  by  the  pros-  .  wnich  becomes  more  present  did  not  overpowsr 
pect  of  an  estate,  and  the  youngest  by  being  the  '  them  with  a  livelier  representation.     These  an 

•  darling  of  the  parent;  but  that  some  other  in  the  !  thoughts  which  I  had  when  I  fell  into  a  kind  of 
•middle,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  regarded,  has  .  vision  upon  this  subject,  and  maj  therefore 
rmade  his  way  into  the  world,  and  overtopped  the  ,  for  a  proper  introduction  to  a  relation  of  it. 
rrest.    It  is  my  business  to  implant  in  every  one  '.     "I  found  myself  upon  a  naked  shore,  with 


ing 

rthem  may  grow  considerable  in  some  or  other  way  two  fountains  on  an  upper  ground,  eocompasscd 

of  life,  wheUier  it  be  in  the  army  or  in  the  fleet,  in  an  island  that  lay  befoie  us.     The  boat  which 

'trade  or  in  any  of  the  three  learned  professions;  plied  in  it  was  old  and  shattered,  having  beHi 

(for  you  must  know.  Sir,  that  from  lone  experience  sometimes  overset  by  the  impatience  and  haste  of 

and  observation,  I  am  persuaded  of  wliat  seems  a  single  passengers  to  arrive  at  the  other  side.    Thii 

•paradox  to  most  of  those  with  whom  I  converse,  immediately  was  brought  to  us  by  Misfortune  wkt 

■namely,  that  a  man  who  has  many  children,  and  steers  it,  and  we  were  all  preparing  to  take  car 

gives  them  a  good  education,  is  more  likely  to  places,  when  there  appearea  a  woman  of  a  niM 

raise  a  family,  than  he  who  has  but  one,  notwith-  and  composed  behavior,  who  began  to  detar  ■■ 

standing  he  leaves  him  his  whole  estate.    For  this  from  it,  by  representiM  the  dangers  which  wonU 

•vaason,  I  cannot  foihsar  amusing  myself  with  find-  attend  our  voyage.    Uereupon  soiim  wh»  kMV 
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hflr  for  PktienM,  and  aone  of  thoM,  too,  who 
antil  then  cried  the  londeat,  were  pennaded  hj 
her,  and  retamed  back.  The  reat  of  us  went  in, 
and  she  (whose  good- nature  would  not  suffer  her 
to  forsake  persons  in  trouble)  desired  leare  to 
accompany  us,  that  she  misht  at  least  administer 
some  small  comfort  or  aJvice  while  we  sailed. 
We  were  no  sooner  embarked  but  the  boat  was 
pushed  off,  the  sheet  was  spread;  and  being  filled 
with  sighs,  which  are  the  winds  of  that  couutry, 
W6  made  a  passage  to  the  further  bank,  through 
several  difficulties  of  which  the  most  of  us  seemed 
utte^  regardless. 

"  When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the  island  to 
be  strangely  overcast  with  fo^,  which  no  bright- 
ness could  pierce,  so  that  a  k;nd  of  gloomy  horror 
sat  always  brooding  over  it  This  had  something 
in  it  venr  shocking  to  easy  tempers,  insomuch  that 
some  others  whom  Patience  had  by  this  time  gained 
over,  left  us  here,  and  privily  conveyed  themselves 
round  the  ver^e  of  the  island,  to  find  a  ford  by 
which  she  tola  them  they  might  escape. 

"For  my  part,  I  still  went  idong  with  those 
who  were  for  piercing  into  the  center  of  the  place; 
and  joining  ourselves  to  others  whom  we  found 
upon  the  same  journey,  we  marched  solemnly  as 
at  a  funeral,  through  bordering  hedges  of  rose- 
mary, and  through  a  grove  of  yew  trees,  whidi 
love  to  ovenhadow  tomos  and  flourish  in  church- 
yarda.  Here  we  heard  on  every  side  the  wailinss 
and  complaints  of  several  of  tne  inhabitants,  who 
had  cast  themselves  disconsolately  at  the  feet  of 
trees;  and  aji  we  chanced  to  approach  any  of 
these,  we  might  perceive  them  wringing  their 
hands,  beating  their  breasts,  tearing  their  hair, 
or  after  some  other  manner  visibly  agitated  with 
vexation.  Our  sorrows  were  heightened  by  the 
inflnance  of  what  we  heard  and  saw,  and  one  of 
oar  number  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
wildness,  as  to  talk  of  hanging  himself  upon  a 
boQ^  which  shot  temptingly  across  the  path  we 
traveled  in;  but  he  was  restrained  from  it  by 
the  kind  endeavors  of  our  above-mentioned  com- 
panion. 

^  ''We  had  now  ^tten  into  the  most  dusky, 
silent  part  of  the  island,  and  by  the  redoubled 
Bounds  of  sighs,  which  made  a  doleful  whistling 
in  the  branches,  the  thickness  of  air,  which  occa- 
sioned faintish  respiration,  and  the  violent  throb- 
binn  of  heart,  which  more  and  more  affected  us, 
we  found  that  we  approached  the  Qrotto  of  Grief. 
It  was  a  wide,  hollow  and  melancholy  cave,  sunk 
deep  in  a  dale,  and  watered  by  rivulets  that  had  a 
color  between  red  and  black.  These  crept  slow 
aod  half  congealed  among  its  windings,  and 
mixed  their  heavy  murmurs  with  the  echo  of 
groans  that  rolled  through  all  the  passages.  In 
UM  most  retired  parts  of  it  sat  the  doleful  being 
herself;  the  path  to  her  was  strewed  with  goads, 
stings,  and  tnorns;  and  her  throne  on  which  she 
sat  was  broken  into  a  rock,  with  ragged  pieces 
pointing  upward  for  her  to  lean  upon.  A  heavy 
mist  hung  above  her:  her  head  oppressed  with  it 
reelined  upon  her  arm.  ThusdiJ  she  reign  over 
her  disconsolate  subjects,  full  of  herself  to  stu- 
pidity, in  eternal  pensiveness,  and  the  profoundest 
ailence.  On  one  side  of  her  stood  Dejection  just 
dropping  into  a  swoon,  and  Paleness  wasting  to  a 
akAleton;  on  the  other  side  where  Care  inwardly 
tomiented  with  imafinations.  and  Anfl[uish  suf- 
faring  outward  troubles  to  suck  the  blood  from  her 
hawt  in  the  shape  of  vultures.  The  whole  vault 
bad  a  genuine  dismal ncss  in  it,  which  a  few  scat- 
tered lamps,  whose  bluish  flames  arose  and  sunk 
Ib  their  urns,  discovered  to  our  eyes  with  increase. 
Boom  of  ns  Ml  down,  overcome  and  spent  with 
wkal  tliey  auilered  in  the  way,  and  were  giyen 


over  to  those  tonnsBtoni  thai  itood  an  eiflier  kaad 

of  the  presence;  others,  galled  and  mortified  witk 
pain,  recovered  the  entrance,  where  Patience,  whom 
we  had  left  behind,  was  still  waiting  to  receive  ua. 

"With  her  (whose  company  was  now  becoat 
more  grateful  to  ^  by  the  want  we  had  found  of 
her)  we  winded  round  the  grotto,  and  ascended  at 
the  back  of  it,  out  of  the  mournful  dale  in  whoaa 
bottom  it  lay.  On  this  eminence  we  halted  by  her 
advice,  to  pant  for  breath;  and  lifting  our  eyaa, 
which  until  then  were  fixed  downward^  felt  a  sul- 
len sort  of  satisfaction,  in  observing  through  tba 
shades  what  numbers  had  entered  the  island.  This 
satisfaction,  which  appears  to  have  ill-nature  in  it^ 
was  excusable,  because  it  happened  at  a  time  whoB 
we  were  too  much  taken  up  with  our  own  concern 
to  have  respect  to  that  of  others;  and  therefore  wa 
did  not  consider  them  as  suffering,  but  otirselyea 
as  not  sufierioff  in  the  most  forlorn  estate.  It  had 
also  the  groundwork  of  humanity  and  compasaioL 
in  it,  though  the  mind  was  too  dark  and  too  deeply 
enga^ged  to  perceive  it;  but  as  we  proceeded  on- 
ward, it  began  to  discover  itself,  and,  from  f^ 
serving  that  others  were  unhappy,  we  cams  to 
question  one  another,  when  it  was  that  we  met» 
and  what  were  the  sad  occasions  that  brougl  I  ua 
together.  Then  we  heard  our  stories,  we  com- 
piled them,  we  mutually  gave  and  received  pity, 
and  so  by  degrees  became  tolerable  company. 

"  A  considerable  part  of  the  troublesome  road 
was  thus  deceived;  at  length  the  openings  amon^ 
the  trees  grew  larger,  the  air  seemed  uinner,  it 
lay  with  less  oppression  upon  us,  and  we  could 
now  and  then  discern  tracks  in  it  of  a  lighter  gray- 
ness,  like  the  breakings  of  day,  short  in  duration, 
much  enlivening,  and  called  in  Uiat  country  gleama 
of  amusement.  Within  a  short  while,  these  gleama 
began  to  appear  moie  frequent,  and  then  brighter 
and  of  a  longer  continuance;  the  sighs  that  nith- 
erto  filled  the  air  with  so  much  doleiulness,  altered 
to  the  sound  of  common  breezes,  and  in  general  tha 
horrors  of  the  island  were  abated. 

"  When  we  had  arrived  at  last  at  the  ford  by 
which  we  were  to  pass  out,  we  met  with  those 
fashionable  mourners  who  had  been  ferried  over 
along  with  us,  and,  who  beine  unwillins;  to  go  aa 
far  as  we  had  coasted  by  the  shore  to  find  the  place 
where  they  waited  our  coming;  that  by  showing 
themselves  to  the  world  only  at  the  time  when  we 
did,  they  might  seem  also  to  have  been  among 
the  troubles  of  the  grotto.  Here  the  waters  that 
rolled  on  the  other  side  so  deep  and  silent,  were 
much  dried  up,  and  it  was  an  eaaier  matter  for  ua 
to  wade  over. 

"  The  river  being  crossed,  we  were  received  upon 
the  further  bank  by  our  friends  and  acquaintance, 
whom  Comfort  had  brought  out  to  congntulate  oar 
appearance  in  the  world  s^n.  Some  of  thefe 
blamed  us  for  staying  so  long  away  from  them, 
others  advised  us  against  all  temptations  of  going 
back  again;  every  one  was  cautious  not  to  renew 
our  trouble,  by  asking  any  particulars  of  the  jour- 
ney; and  all  conclude  that,  in  a  case  of  so  much 
mdancholy  and  affliction,  we  could  not  have  made 
choice  of  a  fitter  companion  than  Patience.  Here 
Patience,  appearing  serene  at  her  praises,  delivered 
us  over  to  Comfort.  Comfort  smiled  at  his  receiv- 
ing the  charge;  immediately  the  aky  purpled  on 
that  side  to  which  he  turned,  and  douole  day  at 
once  broke  in  upon  me." 


THE  SPEOTiiTOR. 


s  iBelinKtioti*  and  n 


SUUu,  p^iu,  prutt,  oMt,  bU  TtOmt,  nbl  qnoa  lu 


inc  bDt  wh»£  bbaj  Lbt 


concluBJonB 


The.1  men  rewl,  the;  tutc  the  maltcr  with 
vhich  Ihej  are  entenajucd.  according  ss  theirown 
mpectivc  studien  and  tncliiiHIiuim  have  prepared 
tliem,  and  make  thrir  mfli'CtioiiB  according) jr. 
Bume,  ppniaing  Itnman  writers,  would  find  m 
them,  whatever  the  subject  of  the  discouraee  were, 
pfttta  which  implied  ihe  grandeur  of  that  people 

■-  ■'--■ 'are,  or  llwir  politics.    As  formj  part, 

uere  Spectator,  I  dreir  ihii  niortiitic 
of  their  eminence  in  wliat  1  thiufc 
neat,  to  wit:  in  having  worthy  ncntimuiila,  frum 
UM  reading  a  comedy  of  Tercnre.  The  play  whs 
HMStlf-TmitntOT.  It  iit  fnim  lUo  bcL'iiiiiine  to  the 
end  a  perfect  picture  of  huiaaii  life.luc  1  did  nut 
obaerve  in  the  whole  one  pniuuige  that  could  raise 
a  laugli.  How  well  disposed  must  that  peciple  be 
vhu  cuuhl  be  extenained  with  Halisfaction  by  bo 
sober  And  polile  ininli  I  In  the  first  scene  or  the 
comedy,  when  otiu  uf  the  old  men  acciiHes  the 
other  of  impertinence  for  interposing  in  hisalTairK, 
help  fwliuH 


SZ" 


Eiitence  was  received  with  a  universal  ap- 
plause. Then-  cannot  be  a  (^atcr  argiinunt  of 
(lie  Keneral  guud  nnderstandinj^  of  a  people,  thuu 
a  Budden  connrnt  1o  give  their  approbnlion  of  a 
aentiioent  which  hiis  no  i-molion  in  it.  If  it  weif 
•pokeii  Willi  never  so  great  bkill  in  Ihe  actor,  Ilie 
manner  of  uttering  that  m-iiIcticc  conhl  have  Tit>th- 
iog  in  it  whteii  could  strike  any  but  [ivuple  of  the 
oteatest  hnmanity,  nay  people  elegiLnt  and  skiltCul 


ning  II 


n  his 


is  Ureas 


ihle  li 

d,  with  a  wi 
.  expressed  to 
lundc  hiBcu«e 


his  neighhor  that  he  was  a  ir 
hia  own;  yet  I  will  mgnge 
prden  might  hit  euch  nii 
times  before  ho  would  have  been  regarded.  I  liavo 
heard  lliala  riiinisler  uf  state  in  the  rei;;n  of  Queen 
Eliiabeth  hud  all  inHiincr  of  books  and  halluda 
brought  to  him  of  what  kind  suever,  anil  look 
grtM  an\\ct:  haw  much  tliev  took  vith  llie  people 
upon  which  he  vould,  anil  certainly  in i);h I.  verj 
well  judi^  of  their  present  ilinwuti lions,  and  lln 
most  proper  way  ofjiiiiilyiiiK  tbuin  nccurding  li 
hia  own  ptirpo-ms.  Vhiu' passes  on  Iheslage,  am 
the  reception  it  iiiei^is  Willi  fmiu  the  audience,  isi 
very  useful  instnictinn  uf  this  kitid.  Acc<irilin) 
Ui  what  you  may  observe  there  on  our  sta^e,  yoi 
aoc  them  often  nioveil  su  ilin>ctly  nt^inst  all  cum 
moD  arnse  and  hnmanity,  llint  you  would  lie  a]it 
to'  prunoniice  us  &  nation  iiT  saTascH.  It  raninit 
be  called  a  mistako  nf  what  is  pleasant,  but  lite 
Tory  eonlnuy  tii  it  is  what  must  ossuledly  lakes 
witJi  tliem.  TlieothiTiiiithl  an  old  woniiu>  carried 
off  with  Spain  In  borside.wiih  nlltliedi.'-tortiii 
and  nngiiibh  of  cuniilenanre  which  is  natural 
one  in  that  condition,  was  lauglntl  and  clappeili 
the  slaf(e.  TvrcTKe's  comedy,  whieh  1  nin  sju'aking 
-'  --  indeed  wrillen  as  if  he  hopi'd  to  -' 


vhieh  she  wore  tor  an  aunt  ah*  had  Ulc^ 

She  had  nothing  on  but  what  showed  lU     ' 

dressed  only  for  heraelT.    Her  bur  hung  mi^- 

gviitly  about  her  shouldent.     She  had  none  ol  tb* 

arts  with  which  others  used  tn  set  thcmseltn  tM, 

but  had  that  negiigrnce  of   person  which  i*  n< 

markable  in  those  who  «re  careful  of  iheir  ntiuk. 

she  had  a  maid  who  was  at  work  near  W 

VBS  a  slattern,  because  her  niistreiiH  was  cai*. 

which  I  lake  to  be  another  argument  of  ynt 

ity  in  her;  fur  l)ie  go-betweirn«  of  wonsn  gf 

;ue  are  rewarded  too  well  to  be  <)irty.     WLm 

rere  named,  and  I  told  her  you  desirul  loat 

.  >hu  threw  down  her  work  fur  joy.cuvendlNr 

face,  and  decently  hid  her  team."     Be  must  be  ■ 

■ry  good  actor,  and  draw  attention  ntlher  fm 

s  own  ciiarscter  tlian    the  words  of  the  autbec, 

that  could  gain  it  among  us  for  this  speech,  thougk 

I  full  of  nature  and  good  sense. 

The  intolerable  fully  and  confidence  of  plsjoi 

putting  In  Torda  of  their  own.  d>«^  iu  ■  |n« 

ure  feed  the  absurd  Iiiste    of    llie  sudicMI. 

lowever  that  is,  it  is  ordinary  fur  a  cluslvrf 
nnbs  to  lake  up  Ihe  house  lo  ibemtelves,  ud 
equally  insult  both  the  actors  and  the  cunpaar. 
Tliei«  savagt-s.  who  want  all  manner  of  ntinl 
and  deference  tn  Ihe  restnf  niankiNd.cumeun^U 
'hiiw  thi'mselve*  to  ns,  without  any  olher  purpM 
than  la  let  us  know  ihey  denpiso  im. 

TIu^  gruss  of  an  audience  is  cnni|<o»ed  of  tn 
sorts  uf  pcuiile,  Iho'e  who  know  nu  pleoi^aie  bcl 
of  the  body,  luid  those  who  inipnivc  ur  conustad 
corpurrni  pliiiRures,  hv  the  nddition  of  fim-  xCBli- 
luents  of  (heir  iniiid. '  At  pn.-si.-ni  the  ii.t>  llipit 
port  uf  llie  ciiinpany  are  ivholly  anbduril  I7  tkt 
nisurrecliims  of  those  who  know  no  lativfutiiial 
but  what  Ihcy  have  in  coininou  with  all  oUterui- 

This  is  ihe  reason  Ihat  when  a  scene  trndiDf  IB 
prucreation  is  acted,  you  sec  The  whole  ptiipwh 
a  ehiwkle,  and  iilil  lecherf.,  with  innutlis  un«D,Mn 
at  (he  l<Hine  geMicnlaiinne  on  ihehlsgv  wiili>l>ii»' 
fill  eariieiitness;  when  the  jnstt'st  picli:ref  uf  li'iMl 
life  iu  ils  ralin  dignity,  and  the  f>n>|irnx  rcBti- 
nH'uts  for  Ihe  conuucl  of  it,  piisn  by  like  lem 
nnrrwlion,  as  mnduclDg  only  to  Miinewfaat  oiivk 
belivr  which  is  lo  ciune  after.  1  have  seen  the 
whole  liuiiMi  nt  simie  linie^  in  no  pniiHT  a  di-'fori- 
tion,  that  indi-ed  1  have  tn-nibletl  fur  the  Lntn. 
and  fenn-d  the  eiitennintnent  would  rad  is  tb 
represi-ulation  of  the  rape  i>f  the  Suliinr*. 


ijilion  of  thf 


not  but  reflect  upoii  the  nninnil  An: 
iiUKiCent  yoiiiig  woman  in.-ute  by  ihc  servant  1 
master.  "  When  I  rami-  to  Ihu  honse."  Haiti 
"an  old  woman  «)H>n-d  Ihe  door,  and  I  fulli 
her  in,  because  1  coiilil.  1<r  I'liierin^  upon  1 
■nawarvs,  bi'tler  olixTve  wliat  was  your  nii^i 
anUnaiy  manner  uf  Bpending  her  iinie,  the 


Thst  tuiicta  biuBullj-  WDe  fauDt  ta  ms. — ' 


I'ndi-ncy  to  the  pniiuiit 


X.  that  thin; 


.irrninl.r 


in  the  Cuuntrf'W'akr;  and  Iheri-  in  siir.'.t'lhin-  <o 
miniculiiu'.ly  pteaoHiit  in  Dnj^i-l's  nc!'N.;lh<>  stI- 
ward  triumph  and  comic  mjitow  (if  I;i.li  in  Jii- 
feretit  ciri-iim^taiiees,  that  I  ahull  nut  U-  ablr» 
way  away  wheneviT  it  ia  oett-d.  All  Ihat  inie«lM 
is,  ihnt  Ihe  gallaniry  of  taking;  thv  cudjrri*  E? 
OlniicesiiTshire.  wiih  the  {iHdo  <if  lienr;  in  lucking 
hinisiilf  up.  and  inking  aim  nt  hin  adven-hrr.  a« 
well  as  Ihe  olhirV  nniiteslntiiMi  in  tlip  hnn.ai.ilr  .-f 
low  nimnnri'.  llnil  he  couIJ  not  premise  the  WniTt 
to  lireak  Hob's  head,  bnl  he  w  mi  Id.  if  ht'r>ii:M.i> 
it  in  love;  then  fliiurihh  and  begin:  I  (-av  win 
vexes  nie  is,  thai  such  excellent  iiiuchiK  ss'iBnc. 


THB   8PE0TAT0B. 


and  ike  height  of  the  jeet  it  011I7  in  the  veiy  point 
that  heads  are  broken.  I  am  confident  were  there 
a  aeene  written,  wherein  Penkethman  should  break 
hie  leg  by  wrestling  with  Bullock,  and  Dicky  come 
in  to  set  it,  without  one  word  said  but  what  should 
be  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  surgery  in  mak- 
ing this  extension,  and  binding  up  the  leg,  the 
whole  house  should  be  in  a  roar  of  applause  at  the 
dissembled  anguish  of  the  patient,  the  help  given 
by  him  who  threw  him  down,  and  the  handy  ad- 
dress and  arch  looks  of  the  surgeon.  To  enu- 
merate the  entrance  of  ghosts,  the  embattling  of 
armies,  the  noise  of  heroes  in  love,  with  a  tnou- 
tand  other  enormities,  would  be  to  trans^^ess  the 
bounds  of  this  paper,  for  which  reason  it  is  possi- 
ble they  may  ha?e  hereafter  distinct  discourses: 
pot  forgetting  any  of  the  audience  who  shall  set 
up  for  actors,  and  interrupt  tlie  play  on  the  stage; 
and  players  who  shall  prefer  the  applause  of  fools, 
to  that  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  company. — T. 

POSTSCftlFT  TO  SPBOTATOa,  NO.   503. 

N.  B.  There  are  in  the  play  of  the  Se^-Tormen- 
tmr  of  Terence,  which  is  allowed  a  most  excellent 
flomedy,  sever^  incidents  which  would  draw  tears 
from  any  man  of  sense,  and  not  one  which  would 
move  his  laughter.— Spec,  in  folio,  No.  521. 

This  speculation.  No.  502,  is  controverted  in  the 
Qtiard,  No.  59,  by  a  writer  under  the  fictitious 
same  of  John  Lixard;  perhaps  Dr.  £dw.  Toung. 

T. 
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OQUMt  dehlne  ex  uiiino  moUerai. 

Tou  Eun.  act  U.  fe.  8. 

From  henoefbrward  I  blot  out  of  my  thoughts  all  mtmorj 
of  womankiiMl. 

**  He.  SrsGTAToa, 

"Ton  have  often  mentioned  with  great  yehe- 
mence  and  iiidicrnation  the  misbehavior  of  people 
at  church  but  1  am  at  present  to  talk  to  you  on 
that  subject,  and  complaiu  to  you  of  one,  whom  at 
the  same  time  I  know  not  what  to  accuse  of,  ex- 
cept it  be  looking  too  well  there,  and  diverting  the 
eyes  of  the  congregation  to  that  one  object.  How- 
ever, I  have  this  to  say,  that  she  might  have 
ctayed  at  her  own  parish,  and  not  come  to  perplex 
those  who  are  otherwise  intent  upon  their  duty. 

"Last  Sunday  was  sevennitriit  I  went  into  a 
church  not  far  from  London-bridge ;  but  I  wish  I 
had  been  contented  to  go  to  ray  own  parish,  1  am 
cure  it  had  been  better  for  nie ;  I  say  I  went  to 
church  thither,  and  got  into  a  pew  very  near  the 
pulpit.  I  liad  hardly  been  accommodated  with  a 
ceat,  before  there  entered  into  the  aisle  a  youne 
lady  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth  aud  beauty,  and 
dressed  in  the  most  elegant  manner  imaginable. 
Hw  form  was  such  that  it  engaged  the  e^es  of  the 
^iiole  congregation  in  an  instant,  and  mine  among 
Uie  rest.  Though  we  were  all  thus  fixed  upon 
ber,  she  was  not  in  the  least  out  of  countenance, 
<ir  under  the  least  disorder,  though  unattended  by 
•ny  one,  and  not  seeming  to  know  particularly 
where  to  place  herself.  However,  she  nad  not  in 
the  least  a  confident  aspect,  but  moved  on  with 
the  most  graceful  modesty,  every  one  making  way 
yntil  she  came  to  a  seat  just  oyer  acainst  that  in 
which  I  was  placed.  The  deputy  of  the  ward  sat 
In  that  pew,  and  she  stood  opposite  to  him.  and 
flt  a  glance  into  the  scat,  though  she  did  not  ap- 
pear the  least  acquainted  with  the  gentleman, 
was  let  in,  with  a  confusion  that  spoke  much 
•dmiration  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  The 
Mnriee  immediately  began,  and  she  composed 
fcgiilf  for  it  with  an  air  of  so  much  goodneat  and 
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sweetness,  that  the  eonfesslon  which  she  uttered, 
so  as  to  be  heard  where  I  sat,  appeared  an  act  of 
humiliation  more  than  she  had  occasion  for.    The 
truth  is,  her  beauty  had  something  so  innocent^ 
and  yet  so  sublime,  that  we  all  gazed  upon  her 
like  a  phantom.    None  of  the  pictures  which  ire 
behold  of  the  best  Italian  painters  have  anything 
like  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  her  countenance, 
at  the  difirerent  sentiments  expressed  in  the  seycfftl 
parts  of  Divine  service.    That  gratitude  and  joj 
at  a  thanksgiving,  that  lowliness  and  sorrow  at 
the  prayers  for  the  sick  and  distressed,  that  tii- 
umpn  at  the  passages  which  eave  instances  of  the 
Divine  mercy,  which  appeared  respectively  in  her 
aspect,  will  be  in  my  memory  to  my  last  hour.    I 
protest  to  you.  Sir,  she  suspended  the  devotion  of 
every  one  around  her  ;  and  the  ease  she  did  every- 
thing with  soon  dispersed  the  churlish  dislike  and 
hesitation  in  approving  what  is  excellent,  too  fre* 
qoent  among  us,  to  a  general  attention  and  enter- 
tainment .in  observing  her  behavior.      All   the 
while  that  we  were  gaxing  at  her,  she  took  notice 
of  no  object  about  her,  but  had  an  art  of  seeming 
awkwardly  attentive,  whateyer  else  her  eyes  were 
accidentaUy  thrown  upon.     One  thing,  indeed, 
was  particular,  she  stood  the  whole  service,  and 
never  kneeled  or  sat :  I  do  not  question  but  thai 
was  to  show  herself  with  the  greater  advantage, 
and  set  forth  to  better  grace  her  hands  aud  arms, 
lifted  up  with  the  most  ardent  devotion  ;  and  her 
bosom,  tlie  fairest  that  ever  was  seen,  bare  to  ob^ 
servation ;  while  she,  you  must  think,  knew  no- 
thing of  the  concern  she  gave  others,  any  other 
than  as  an  example  of  devotion,  that  threw  herself 
out,  wiUiout  regard  to  dress  or  garment,  all  con- 
trition, and  loose  of  all  worldly  regards,  in  ecstasy 
of  devotion.    Weir;  now  the  omn  was  to  play 
a  voluntary,  and  she  was  so  skillful  in  music,  and 
so  touched  with  it,  that  she  kept  time  not  only 
with  some  motion  of  her  head,  but  also  with  a 
different  air  in  her  countenance.    When  the  mueie 
was  strong  and  bold,  she  looked  exalted,  but  seri- 
ous ;  when  lively  and  airy,  she  was  smilinff  and 
gracious  ;  when  the  notes  were  more  soft  ana  lan- 
guishing, she  was  kind  and  full  of  pity.    When 
she  had  now  made  it  visible  to  the  whole  congre- 
fipition,  by  her  motion  and  ear,  that  she  could 
dance,  and  she  wanted  now  only  to  infonn  us  that 
she  could  sing  too ;  when  the  psalm  was  given 
out,  her  voice  was  distinguished  above  all  the  rest, 
or  rather  people  did  not  exert  their  own,  in  order 
to  hear  her.    Never  was  any  heard  so  aweet  and 
so  strong.      The  organist  observed  it,  and  he 
thought  fit  to  play  to  her  only,  and  she  swelled 
every  note,  when  she  found  she  had  thrown  us  all 
out,  and  had  the  last  verse  to  herself  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  whole  congregation  was  intent 
I  upon  her,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  see  in  the 
I  cathedrals  thuyare  on  the  person  who  sings  alone 
the  anthem.    Well ;  it  came  at  last  to  the  sermon, 
and  our  young  lady  would  not  lose  her  part  ia 
I  that  either;  for  she  fifxed  her  eye  upon  the  preacher, 
I  and  as  he  said  anything  she  approved,  with  one 
I  of  Charles  Mather  s  fine  tablets  she  set  down  the 
I  sentence,  at  once  showing  her  fine  hand,  the  gold 
;  pen,  her  readiness  in  writing,  and  her  judgment 
'  m  choosine  what  to  write.    To  sum  up  what  I 
:  intend  by  tnis  long  and  particular  account,!  mean 
',  to  appeal  to  you,  whetner  it  is  reasonable  that 
such  a  creature  as  this  shall  come  from  a  jaun^ 
part  of  the  town,  and  give  herself  such  violent 
'  airs,  to  the  disturbance  of  an  innocent  and  inoffen^ 
'  sive  congregation,  with  her  sublimities.    The  facL 
I  assure  you,  was  as  I  have  related  :  but  I  haa 
like  to  have  forgot  another  very  considerable  par- 
ticular.   As  soon  as  church  was  done,  she  imme- 
t  diately  stepped  out  of  her  pew,  and  fell  into  the 
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flneat  pitty-pAtly  air,  fonooth,  wonderfallT  out  of 
eoantenance,  tossing  her  head  up  and  down,  as 
ihe  swam  along  the  body  of  the  church.  I,  with 
MTend  others  of  the  inhabitants,  followed  her  out, 
and  saw  her  hold  up  her  fan  to  a  hackney  coach 
at  a  distance,  who  imncdiatelj  came  up  to  her, 
and  she  whipped  into  it  with  great  nimbleness, 
pulled  the  door  with  a  bowing  mien,  as  if  she  had 
been  used  to  a  better  glass.  She  said  aloud,  *  You 
know  where  to  go/  and  drove  off.  By  this  time 
Ihe  best  of  tiie  congregation  was  at  the  church- 
door,  and  I  could  near  some  say,  *A  very  fine 
lady  ;'  others, '  111  warrant  you,  she  is  no  better 
than  she  should  be  :'  and  one  very  wise  old  lady 
said,  'she  ou^ht  to  have  been  taken  up.'  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  think  this  matter  lies  wholly  before 

Sou :  for  the  offense  does  not  come  under  any  law, 
lough  it  is  apparent  this  creature  came  among  us 
only  to  give  herself  airs,  and  enjoy  her  full  swing 
in  being  admired.  I  desire  voii  wiU  print  this, 
that  she  may  be  confined  to  her  own  parish  ;  for 
I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  attending  anything 
•Ise  in  a  place  where  she  is  a  novelty.  Sne  has 
been  talked  of  among  us  ever  since,  under  the 
name  of '  the  phantom  :*  but  I  would  advise  her 
to  come  no  more ;  for  there  ia  so  strong  a  party 
made  by  the  women  against  her,  that  she  must 
•zpect  they  will  not  be  excelled  a  second  time  in 
to  outrageous  a  manner,  without  doing  her  some 
insult.  Young  women,  who  assume  after  this 
rate,  and  affect  exposing  themselves  to  yiew  in 
oongregations  at  the  otlier  end  of  the  town,  are  not 
•o  mischievous,  l^ccause  they  are  rivaled  by  more 
of  the  same  ambition,  who  will  not  let  the  rest  of 
the  company  be  particular;  but  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  congregation  where  I  was,  I  desire  you 
to  keep  these  agreeable  disturbances  out  of  tiie 
city,  wliera  sobriety  of  manners  is  still  preserved, 
and  all  glaring  and  ostentatious  behavior,  oven 
in  things  laudable,  discountenanced.  I  wish  you 
may  never  see  the  phantom,  and  am, 

*'  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 
T.  "Ralfh  WoNDxa." 


Ko.  504.]    WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  8,  1712. 

Lepas  tnte  es,  et  palpameotam  qnvriii. 

Tut.  EiiD.  act.  iU.  we.  1. 

Ton  ar«  a  hare  vourwlf,  and  wnxit  daintlwi,  fursootta. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  want  wit 
to  furnish  out  a  conversation,  that  there  is  some- 
thing or  other  in  all  companies  where  it  is  wanted 
aubstituted  in  its  stead,  which,  according  to  their 
taste,  does  the  business  as  well.  Of  this  nature  is 
the  agreeable  pasiimc  in  country  halls  of  cross- 

Surposcs,  questions  and  cotinnands,  and  the  like. 
L  little  superior  to  these  arc  those  who  can  play 
at  crambo,  or  cap  vcrsi's.  Then  above  them  are 
•uch  as  can  make  verses,  that  is,  rhyme  ;  and 
among  thosie  who  have  the  Latin  tongue,  such  as 
used  to  make  what  they  cull  golden  verses.  Com- 
mend me  also  to  those  who  have  not  brains  enough 
for  any  of  these  exercises,  and  yet  do  not  give  up 
their  pretensions  to  mirth.  These  can  slap  you  on 
the  back  unawares,  laugh  loud,  auk  you  how  you 
do  with  a  twang  on  yourshouhhsrs,  say  you  are  uull 
to-day,  and  laugh  a  voluntary  to  put  you  in  humor; 
not  to  mention  the  laborious  way  among  the  minor 
poets,  of  making  things  come  into  such  and  such 
a  shape,  as  that  of  an  egg,  a  hand,  an  ax.  or  any- 
thing that  nobody  had  ever  thought  on  l>cfore,  for 
that  purpose,  or  which  would  have  cost  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  accomplish,  if  Uiey  did.  But  all 
these  methods,  though  they  are  mechanical,  and 
may  be  anivod  at  with  the  aiualloat  capacity,  do 


not  Bare  an  honeat  gantlaaan  vh«  waata  wit  far 
hia  ordinary  occasiooa  ;  therefore  it  ia  abtolmdj 
necessaiy  that  the  poor  in  ima^natioD  ahoaU  kave 
aomething  which  may  be  aemecable  to  them  it  ill 
hours  upon  all  comnfton  occarreDcea.  That  vhick 
we  call  punning  ia  therefore  {greatly  afiectad  bj 
men  of  small  intellecta.  Tbeae  men  need  oot  lit 
concerced  with  you  for  the  vhole  aentenoe :  bsi 
if  they  can  say  a  quaint  thin^p  or  bring  in  a  wori 
which  aounds  like  any  one  word  jou  have  spakei 
to  them,  they  can  turn  the  diacourse,  or  distnct 
you  so  that  you  cannot  ^  on,  and  bj  consequceee, 
if  they  cannot  be  as  witty  aa  you  are,  they  oi 
hinder  your  being  any  wittier  tbau  they  are.  Tko, 
if  you  talk  of  a  canme,  be  "  can  deal "  with  yti; 
and  if  you  ask  him  to  help  yon  to  some  bmd,  i 

Eunster  should  think  himself  very  "ill-brkd''if 
e  did  not;  and  if  be  is  not  aa  "  weli-bred"  as  yow* 
self,  he  hopes  for  "grains"  of  allowance.  If  yoi 
do  not  understand  that  last  fancy,  you  most  ncor 
lect  that  bread  is  made  of  ^ain  ;  and  so  th«yet 
on  forever,  without  possibiliij  of  being  exhausM. 

There  are  another  kind  of  people  of  bmall  fieal- 
ties,  who  supply  want  of  wit  with  want  of  brad- 
ing  ;  and  bc^caose  women  afo  both  by  nature  w! 
education  more  offended  at  anything  whirh  isia- 
modest  than  we  men  are,  these  are  ever  harptnt 
upon  things  they  ought  not  to  allude  to,  aod  on 
mightily  in  double  meanings.  Eveiy  one's  en 
obMrvation  will  suggest  instances  enough  of  tkii 
kind  without  my  mentioning  an  j  ;  for  your  duabli 
meancrs  are  dispersed  up  and  down 'through  iJl 
parts  of  the  town  or  city  where  there  are  any  to 
offend,  in  order  to  set  off  tbemsclves.  These  aa 
are  mighty  loud  laughers,  and  held  very  pmtr 
gentlemen  with  the  sillier  and  unbred  pari  of  *<>• 
mankind.  But  above  all  ^readj  DDeutioud,  or 
any  who  ever  were,  or  eyer  can  be  in  die  voiU, 
the  happiest  and  surest  to  be  pleasant,  are  awn 
of  people  whom  we  have  not  indeed  Utdy  korA 
much  of,  and  those  are  your  *'  biters." 

A  biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  yov  htrt 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  in  itself,  and  pcrhipikai 
given  you,  before  he  bit  jou,  no  reason  to  diske 
lieve  it  for  his  saying  it ;  and  if  you  give  bin 
credit,  laughs  in  your  face,  and  triumphs  that  he 
has  deceived  you.  In  a  word,  a  biter  i«  od6 
who  thinks  you  a  fool,  because  you  do  not  ihiLk 
him  a  knave.  This  description  of  him  one  naj 
insist  upon  to  be  a  just  one;  for  what  e\>e  bat  a 
degree  of  knavery  is  it,  to  depend  upon  defoii  for 
what  you  gain  of  another,  be  it  in  puin:  of  wit,  or 
interest,  or  anything  else  ? 

This  way  of  wit  is  called  "  biting,"  by  a  m«i- 

1)hor  uken  from  beasts  of  prey,  which  deriKxr 
larmless  and  unarmed  animals,  and  ln«>k  npoa 
them  as  their  food  wherever  they  meet  theni.  ib« 
sharpers  about  town  very  ingeniously  undcnttood 
themselves  to  be  to  the  nndesigniug  part  of  bisd- 
kind  what  foxes  are  to  lambs,  and  thenTon^  used 
the  word  biting,  to  express  any  exploit  wL^rrii 
they  had  overreached  any  innocent  and  inadvfr- 
tent  man  of  his  pnrRe.  These  rascals,  of  late  \fa.-?, 
have  l)een  the  gallants  of  the  town,  and  carried 
it  with  a  fashionable  haughty  air,  to  the  dr3c«i'-r- 
agemeiit  of  modesty,  and  all  honest  art*.  Shallo* 
fops,  who  are  governed  by  the  eye,  and  admin 
everything  that  stmts  in  vogue,  took  up  from  ifco 
shari>ers  the  phrase  of  biting,  and  used  it  dpcs 
all  occasions,  either  to  disown  any  uonsoiiJcal 
stuff  they  should  talk  themselves,  or  evaile  the 
force  of  what  was  reasonably  saitl  by  othcrsL 
Thus,  when  one  of  these  cunning  cr^aturvs  wsi 
entered  into  a  debate  with  you,  whether  it  vai 
practicable  in  the  present  state  of  aUbirv  to  s^ 
complish  such  a  proposition,  and  you  thoiigfatU 
had  let  fall  what  deatroyad  hi^  aide  of  thequealioB, 
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n  toon  ar  too  loolml  with  tn  e«rneiitneM  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  it,  be  immediately  cried,  "  Bite/' 
and  you  were  immediately  to  ackiiowlcd^  all  tliat 
part  was  iu  je8t.  They  carry  this  to  all  the  extra- 
Tagance  imaginable;  and  if  one  of  these  witlings 
knows  any  particulars  which  may  give  authority 
to  what  he  says,  he  is  still  the  more  ingenious  if 
he  imposes  upon  your  credulity.  I  remember  a 
remarkable  inhtance  of  this  kind.  There  cauie  up 
a  shrewd  young  fellow  to  a  plain  young  man,  his 
countryman,  and  taking  him  aside  wiw  a  grave 
ooDcerned  countenance,  goes  on  at  this  rate:  "I 
aee  yun  here,  and  have  you  heard  nothing  out  of 
Toricahire  ?  You  look  so  surprised  you  could  not 
Kaye  heard  of  it — and  yet  the  particulars  are  such 
that  it  cannot  be  false :  I  am  sorry  I  am  got  into 
it  so  far  that  I  now  must  ti^U  you;  but  I  know  not 
but  it  may  be  for  your  service  to  know.  On  Tues- 
day last,  just  after  dinner— -you  know  his  manner 
ia  to  smoke— opening  his  box,  your  father  fell 
down  dead  in  an  a^plexy."  The  youth  showed 
the  filial  sorrow  which  he  ought^-upon  which  the 
witty  man  cried,  "  Bite;  there  was  nothing  in  all 
this." 

To  pat  an  end  to  this  silly,  pernicious,  frivolous 
way  at  once,  I  will  give  the  reader  one  late  instance 
of  a  bite,  which  no  biter  for  the  future  will  ever 
ba  able  to  equal,  though  I  heartily  wish  him  the 
tame  occasion.  It  is  a  Fupcrstition  with  some 
•orgeoDS  who  beg  the  bodies  of  condemned  roale- 
fiictors,  to  g^  to  tne  jail,  and  bargain  for  the  car- 
eaaa  with  the  criminal  himself.  A  good  honest 
MIow  did  so  last  scissions,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  condemned  men  on  tlye  morning  wherein  they 
died.  The  surc^oon  communicated  his  business, 
and  fell  into  dif^course  with  a  little  fellow,  who 
refused  twelve  shillings,  and  insisted  upon  fifteen 
tofr  his  body.  The  fellow  who  killed  the  ofiicer 
of  Neweate,  yery  forwardly,  and  like  a  man  who 
was  willing  to  deal,  told  him,  "Look  you,  Mr. 
Surgeon,  that  little  dry  fellow,  who  has  b<*en  half 
atarved  all  his  life,  ana  is  now  half  dead  with  fear, 
cannot  answer  your  purpose.  I  have  ever  lived 
hig^  and  freely,  my  veins  are  full,  I  have  not 
pined  in  impnsoninent;  you  see  my  crest  swells 
to  your  knife;  and  after  Jack  Catch  has  done,  upon 
ny  honor  you  will  find  me  as  sound  as  ever  a  oul- 
iock  in  any  of  the  markets.  Come,  for  twenty 
killings  I  am  your  man."  Says  the  surgeon, 
"  Done,  there  is  a  guinea."  This  witty  rogue  took 
the  money,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  it  in  his  fist, 
I,  "  Bite;  I  am  to  be  hanged  in  chains."— -T. 


Vo.  505.]  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  9, 1712. 

Noa  h»b«o  deniquA  nauci  Manam  aaipirein, 
Kon  TicaoiM  aruHpice?,  non  Ue  drro  ostrologoi, 
Hon  lidamn  oonj«ctort>«i,  non  Inti^rpretet  Homulam, 
Non  enlm  sunt  ii,  aiit  Hrientia,  aut  art«  dlrini, 
Bad  inipen«titiofd  vatet,  impudentoMiue  harioll, 
▲at  Inertea,  aut  in-tani,  aut  quibui  egoatas  imperat: 
Qal  anl  qunatn*  raasa  fictaa  nuivitant  Motentiaa : 
Qui  albl  flemitam  non  aaptunt,  alt«ri  monntrant  Tiam : 
Qaibiu  dtvltiaa  poDicentur,  ab  iis  drachmam  petunt : 
Da  diTitiis  dedncant  drai'iuoam,  reddant  c«tera. 

ElVRIUS. 

Awan  and  aootliMyerii,  antrolofccra, 
Dmnen,  and  Interpreters  of  dreamR, 
I  iM'er  oiMult,  and  heartily  de^iw : 
Tain  tbeir  preteom  L>  more  than  human  skill : 
Vor  gain,  ima^rlnary  Rrh«>me8  they  draw ; 
Waiul'ren  tliemwWc^,  they  gnide  annther^n  utepa: 
And  for  poor  idjipencH  promim  counilefw  wealth. 
Let  (hem,  if  they  expect  to  be  beUeyed, 
Deduct  the  cizpence,  and  bestow  the  rest. 

Teoei  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be 
Mora  miserable  than  beasts,  were  their  hopes  con* 
Aned  to  tliis  life  only,  among  other  considerations 
take  notice  that  the  latter  are  only  afflicted  with 


the  anguish  of  the  pment  eril,  wheiMa  the  former 
are  very  often  pained  by  the  reflection  on  what  it 
passed,  and  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come.  This  fear 
of  any  future  difiicultiea  or  misfortunes  is  so  nat- 
ural to  the  mind,  that  were  a  man's  sorrows  and 
disquietudes  summed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it 
would  generally  be  found  that  he  had  suffered 
more  from  the  apprehension  of  such  evils  as  never 
happened  to  him,  than  from  those  evils  which  had 
already  befallen  him.  To  this  we  may  add.  thai 
among  those  evils  which  befall  us,  there  are  maoj 
which  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  pro^ 
peot,  than  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futnritgTa 
and  to  know  what  accidents  may  happen  to  as 
hereafter,  has  given  birth  to  many  ridiculous  aita 
and  inventions.  Some  found  their  prescience  on 
the  lines  of  a  man's  hand,  others  on  tne  features  of 
his  face;  some  on  the  signatures  which  nature  has 
impressed  on  his  body,  and  others  on  his  own 
hand-writing :  some  read  men's  fortunes  in  tha 
stars,  as  others  have  searched  after  tliem  in  the 
entrails  of  beasts,  or  the  flights  of  birds.  Men  of 
the  best  sense  have  been  touched  more  or  less  with 
these  groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  futurity^ 
upon  surveying  the  most  indifliBreut  works  of  na- 
ture. Can  anything  be  more  surprising  than  to 
consider  Cicero,*  who  made  the  greatest  figure  at 
the  bar  and  in  t^he  senate  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, and  at  the  same  time  outshined  all  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library  and  in  hii 
retirements,  as  busying  nimself  in  the  college  of 
augurs,  and  observing  with  a  religious  attention 
after  what  manner  the  ohi<!kens  pecked  the  seveial 
grains  of  com  which  were  thrown  to  them? 

Notwithstanding^  these  follies  are  pretty  well 
worn  out  of  the  minds  of  the  wise  ana  learned  in 
the  present  age,  multitudes  of  weak  and  ignorant 
persons  are  still  slaves  to  them.  There  are  num- 
Derlese  arts  of  prediction  among  the  vulgar,  which 
are  too  trifling  to  enumerate;  and  infinite  observa- 
tions of  days,  numbers,  voices,  and  figures,  which 
are  n^ard^  by  them  as  portents  and  prodigies. 
In  short,  everything  prophesies  to  the  supersti* 
tious  man;  there  is  scarce  a  straw,  or  a  rusty  pieoa 
of  iron,  that  lies  in  his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wiaarda, 
gipspys,  and  cunning  men,  are  dispersed  through 
all  the  counties  and  market-towns  of  Great  Britain, 
not  to  mention  the  fortune-tellers  and  astrologers, 
who  live  very  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of 
several  weH-disposed  persons  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arta  of  divination, 
there  is  none  which  so  universally  amuses  as  thai 
by  dreams.  I  have  indeed  observed  in  a  late  spee- 
ulation,  that  there  have  been  sometimes,  upon  very 
extraordinary  occasions,  supernatural  revelations 
made  to  certain  persons  by  this  means;  but  as  it 
is  the  chief  business  of  this  paper  to  root  out  pop- 
ular errors,  I  must  endeavor  to  expose  the  folly 
and  superstition  of  those  persons,  who,  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  course  of  life,  lay  any  stress 
upon  things  of  so  uncertain,* shadowy,  ana  ohim- 
erical  a  nature.  This  I  cannot  do  more  effectually 
than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is  dated  from  a 
quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always  been  the  hab- 
itation of  some  prophetic  Philomath :  it  having 
been  usual,  time  out  of  mind,  for  all  such  people 
as  have  lost  their  wits,  to  resort  to  that  place  eitner 
for  their  cure  or  for  their  instruction  : 

"  Ma.  SFECTAToa,  Moorfields,  Oct  4, 1712. 

'*  Having  long  considered  whether  there  be  any 

*Thls  oeoanre  of  CSoero  aeema  to  be  unfounded;  for  it  If 
Mid  of  him  that  ba  wooderad  bow  cot  augur  ooaU  Biatt 
stwtlMr  without  kafUoff  ia  Us  teet. 
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trade  wanting  in  this  great  citr,  after  haring  Hur- 
Tayed  very  attentively  all  kinua  of  ranks  and  pro- 
fesaions,  I  do  not  fincl  in  ainr  quarter  of  the  town 
an  oneiro-critic,  or,  in  plain  EngliAh,  an  interpreter 
of  dreams.     For  want  of  no  useful  a  person,  there 
are  several  good  people  wlio  are  very  much  puz- 
iled  in  this  particular,  and  dream  a  whole  year 
together  without  being    ever  the  wiser  for  it.     I 
hope!  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  thiH  office,  hav- 
ing studied  by  candlelight  all   tlie  rule^  of  art 
Which  have  been  laid  down   upon   this  subject. 
My  great  uncle  by  my  wife's  side  was  a  Scotch 
highlander,  and  second-sighted.  1  have  four  fingers 
and  two  thumbs  upon  one  hand,  and  was  bom  on 
the  longest  night  of  the  year.     My  Christian  and 
aumaine  begin  and  end  witli  the  same  letters.     I 
am  lodf^  in  Moorfields,  in  a  house  that  for  these 
fifty  vears  has  Iximi  always  tenanted  by  a  conjurer. 
'*I^  you  had  been  in  company,  so  much  as  my- 
•elf,  with  ordinary  women  of  the  town,  you  must 
know  that  there  ore  many  of  them  who  every  day 
in  their  lives,  upon  seeing  or  hearing  of  anything 
that  is  unexpected,  cry, 'My  druain  is  out;'  and 
cannot  go  to  sUnsp  in  quiet  tlie  next  night,  until 
•omethiitg  or  other  has  happened  which  has  ex- 
pounded the  visions  of  the  preceding  one.     There 
are  otliers  who  are  in  very  great  pain  for  not  being 
able  to  recover  the  circumstances  of  a  dream,  that 
made  strong  impressions  upon  them  while  it  lasted. 
In  short,   Sir,   there    are    many   whose    waking 
thoughts  are  wholly  employed  on  their  sleeping 
ones.     For  the  benefit,  therefore,  of  this  curious 
and  inquisitive  part  of  my  fellow-subjects,  I  shall 
in  the  fir^t  place  tell  tliose  persons  what  they 
dreamed  of,  who  fancy  they  never  dream  at  all. 
In  the  next  p1ac«  I  shall  make  out  any  dream, 
npon  hearing  a  single  circumstance  of  it;  and,  in 
the  last  place,  I  shall  expound  to  them  the  good 
or  iMid  fortune  which  such  dreams  portend.     If 
they  do  not  presage  good  luck,  I  shall  desire  no- 
thing for  my  pains;  not  questiouiug  at  the  same 
time,  that  those  who  consult  me  w^ill  be  so  reason- 
able as  to  afford  me  a  moderate  share  out  of  any 
considerable  estate,  profit,  or  emolument,  which  I 
ahall  thus  discover  to  them.     I  interpret  to  the 
poor  for  nothing,  on  condition  that  their  names 
maybe  ins(>rted  in  public  advertisements, to  attest 
the  truth  r»f  such  niv  interpretations.     As  for  peo- 

Sle  of  quality,  or  otiiers  who  are  indisposed,  and 
o  care  to  come  in  person,  I  can  interpret  their 
dreams  by  stHiinc:  their  water.  I  set  aside  one  day 
in  the  week  for  lovers;  and  iiit«*rpret  by  the  great 
for  any  gentlewoman  who  is  turned  of  sixty,  after 
the  rate  of  lialf-a-crown  per  week,  with  the  usual 
ailc  wances  for  good  luck.  I  have  several  rooms 
and  apartments  fitted  up  at  reasonable  rates,  for 
anch  as  have  not  conveniences  for  dreaming  at 
their  own  houses. 

"Titus  Tbopronius. 


O 


"N.  B.  I  am  not  dumb. 


ff 


Vo.  506.]    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1712. 

Omdl'Ia  porpetuo  reidde.  Concordia,  lecto, 
Tam(|ue  pari  ftempcr  Fit  VenuK  aciua  Juga 

IMIi:^t  ilia  suacm  (]Uondam;  smI  ct  ilia  marito, 
Tuoc  quoque  cum  fuerit,  non  Tideatur  anun. 

Mart.  4  £pig.  xilL  7. 

Perpetual  harmony  their  bed  attend, 
Ami  Venus  Rtilt  Uie  iroU-matrh'd  pair  befriend  I 
Klay  Kbe,  when  time  haji  iiunk  liim  into  vcars 
Lo-vn  her  old  man,  and  cherish  bin  white'  hairt; 
Nor.be  iMroci;rejMr.ah%|ipa.thi:nu<{h  age  decay, 
B\it  rfJMnIc  each  happy  waA  hii  bridal  day  I 

Tbv  following  essaj  is  written  by  the  gentleman 
to  whonii  the  world  la  obliged  for  those  aeveral  ez- 


cdlent  discourses  which  hare  been  marked  with 
the  letter  X : — 

I  have  somewliere  met  with  a  fable  that  made 
Wealth  the  father  of  Love.  It  is  certain  a  mind 
ought  at  least  to  be  free  from  the  apprehensiona 
of  want  and  poverty,  bi'fore  it  can  full;^  attend  to 
all  the  softnesses  and  endearments  of  tliia  passion: 
notwithstanding  we  see  multitndes  of  married 
people,  who  are  utter  strangeia  to  this  delightful 
passion,  amidst  all  the  affluence  of  the  most  plen- 
tiful fortunes. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  to  make  a  marriage  happj, 
that  the  humors  of  two  people  should  be  alike.  I 
could  instance  a  hundred  pair,  who  have  not  tha 
least  sentiment  of  love  remaining  for  one  another, 
jet  are  so  alike  in  their  humors,  tliat  if  they  vers 
not  already  married,  the  whole  world  would  iieeiga 
them  for  man  and  wife. 

The  spirit  of  love  has  something  so  extremely 
fine  in  it,  that  it  is  very  often  disturbed  and  losC 
by  some  little  accidents,  which  the  careless  and 
unpolite  never  attend  to,  until  it  is  gone  past  i»> 
covery. 

Nothing  has  more  contributed  to  banish  ikfmB 
a  married  state,  than  too  great  a  familiarity,  and 
layint;  aside  the  common  rules  of  decency,  llioiigk 
I  could  (five  instances  of  this  in  several  partiea- 
lars,  I  shall  only  mention  that  of  dress.  Tto 
beaux  and  belles  about  town,  who  dress  purely  to 
catch  one  another,  think  there  is  no  furtner  ooetp 
sion  for  the  bait,  when  their  first  design  has  sue- 
ceeded.  But  beside  the  too  common  fault  in  poini 
of  neatness,  there  are  several  others  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  touched  upon,  but  is 
one  of  our  modem  comedies,*  where  a  French 
woman  offering  to  undress  and  dress  herself  be- 
fore the  lover  of  the  play,  and  assuring  his  Hmt] 
mistress  that  it  was  vary  usual  in  France,  the  lady 
t(>lls  her  that  it  is  a  secret  in  dress  she  never  kaev 
before,  and  that  she  was  so  unpolished  an  EoriiiA 
woman,  as  to  resolve  never  to  leani  eren  to  mm 
before  her  husband. 

There  is  something  so  gross  in  the  carrian  oC 
some  wives,  that  they  lose  their  husbands'  £eartt 
for  faults  which,  if  a  man  has  either  good  natnit 
or  good  breed insr.  ho  knows  not  how  to  tell  them 
of.  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  the  ladies  are  generally 
most  faulty  in  this  particular,  who,  at  their  finS 
giving  in  to  love,  nnd  the  way  so  smooth  and 
pleasant,  that  they  fancy  it  is  scarce  possible  to  be 
tired  in  it. 

There  is  so  ranch  nicety  and  discretion  reqaired 
to  keep  love  alive  after  marriage,  and  make  eon- 
versation  still  new  and  agreeable  after  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  that  I  know  nothing  which  seems 
readily  to  promise  it.  but  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
please  on  both  sides,  and  superior  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  tlie  man. 

By  a  man  of  sense,  I  mean  one  acquainted  iritib 
business  and  letters. 

A  woman  very  much  settles  her  esteem  for  a 
man,  according  to  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  worId» 
and  the  character  he  bears  among  his  own  sei. 
As  learning  is  the  chief  advantage  we  have  over 
them,  it  is.  mcthinks.  as  scandalous  and  inexeo- 
sable  for  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  illiterate,  as  for  a 
woman  not  to  know  how  to  behave  herself  on  the 
most  ordinary  occa«>ions.  It  is  this  which  sets  the 
two  sexes  at  the  greatest  distance :  a  woman  n 
vexed  and  surprised,  to  find  nothing  more  in  the 
conversation  or  a  man  than  in  the  common  tattle 
of  her  own  sex. 

Some  small  engagement  at  least  in  business,  not 
only  sets  a  man's  taJents  in  the  fairest  light,  and 
allots  him  a  part  to  act  in  which  a  wife  caand 


•  Th»  <«Fttnoril,*'  or  *'Qtt&t  A  I»BOds,''by 
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WfXl  intermeddle,  bat  gives  frequent  occasion^  for 
tiiote  little  ab8<'nce8,  which^whatever  seeming 
QDMMinefts  they  may  give,  ar^  some  of  the  best 
prmervativeH  of  love  and  desire. 

The  fair  m'X  are  so  conscious  to  themselves,  that 
they  have  nothing  in  them  which  can  deiierve  en- 
tirely to  engross  Die  whole  man,  that  they  heartily 
despise  one.  who,  to  use  tlieir  own  expressions,  is 
mlways  hanging  at  their  apron  strings. 

Lntitia  is  prctt}^,  modest,  tender,  and  has  sense 
•nough;  she  married  Erastus,  wlio  is  in  a  po^t  of 
some  business,  and  has  a  general  taste  in  most  parts 
of  polite  learning.  Lstitia,  wherever  she  visits,  has 
ilie  pleasure  to  hear  of  something  which  was  hand- 
•omely  said  or  done  by  Erastus.  Erastus  since 
bli  marriaa:c,  is  more  gay  in  his  dress  than  ever, 
•ad  in  all  companies  is  as  complaisant  to  Lastilia 
Mi  to  any  either  lady.  I  have  seen  him  give  her 
h&r  fan,  when  it  has  dropped,  with  all  the  gallantry 
<lf  a  lover.  When  the^  take  the  air  together, 
Erastus  tH  continnally  improving  her  thoughts, 
and  wiih  a  turn  of  wit  and  spirit  which  is  peculiar 
to  him, giving  her  an  insight  into  things  she  had  do 
•ilioaB  uf  bitiore.  I^Btitia  is  transported  at  having 
m  Mnv  world  thns  opening  to  hen*,  and  hangs  upon 
the  man  tliat  gives  her  such  ajp^eeable  informations. 
Knttas  has  carried  this  point  still  further,  as  be 
iMkes  her  daily  not  only  fond  of  him,  but  infi- 
nitely more  satisfied  with  herself.  Erastus  finds 
A  jastness  or  beauty  in  whatever  she  says  or  ob- 
•arres  that  Laetitia  herself  was  not  aware  of ;  and 
hf  his  asflistance  she  has  discovered  a  hundred 
good  qualities  and  accomplishments  in  herself, 
which  she  never  before  once  dreamed  of.  Erastus, 
with  the  most  artful  complaisance  in  the  world, 
lij  several  remote  hints,  finds  the  means  to  make 
bar  say  or  propose  almost  wliatever  be  has  a  mind 
to,  which  he  always  receives  as  her  own  discovery 
•aid  gives  her  all  the  reputation  of  it. 

Erastus  has  a  perfect  taste  in  painting,  and  car- 
ifad  Lotitia  with  him  the  other  day  to  see  a  col- 
laetioD  of  pictures.  I  sometimes  visit  this  happy 
fliHiple.  As  we  were  last  week  walking  in  the  long 
gallery  before  dinner,  '*  I  have  lately  laid  out  some 
money  in  paintings,"  says  Erastus;  "I  boueht 
Chat  Venus  and  Adonis  purely  upon  Lstitia's  jud^- 
■MDt;  it  cost  me  threescore  guineas,  and  I  was  this 
aMimini;  offered  a  hundred  for  it."  I  turned  to- 
ward Lotitia,  and  saw  her  checks  glow  with 
pleasure,  while  at  the  same  time  she  cast  a  look 
apoD  Erastus,  the  most  tender  and  aflfectionate  1 
aver  beheld. 

Flavilla  married  Tom  Tawdry;  she  was  taken 
with  his  laced  coat  and  rich  sword-knot;  she  has 
the  mortification  to  see  Tom  despised  by  all  the 
worthy  part  of  his  own  sex.  Tom  has  nothing  to 
do  after  dinner,  but  to  determine  wlictlier  he  will 
pare  his  nails  at  St  James',  White's,  or  his  own 
toaee.  He  has  said  nothing  to  Flavilla  since  they 
were  married  which  she  might  not  have  heard  as 
wdl  fn)m  her  own  woman,  lie  however  takes 
sreat  cam  tn  keen  unthe  saucv  ill-natured  author- 
It  j  of  a  huHband.  Whatever  "flavilla  happens  to 
'[,  Tom  immediately  ctrntradicts  with  an  oath 


hf  way  of  prefiice,  and.  "  My  dear,  I  must  tell  you 
joa  talk  most  confoundedly  silly."  Flavilla  had 
a  heart  naturally  as  wdl  disposed  for  all  the  Wn- 
demess  of  love'  as  that  of  Loetitia:  but  as  love 
aeldom  ccmtinues  lung  after  esteem,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  at  present,  whether  the  unhappy 
Flavilla  hnteH  or  acspises  the  person  most  whom 
ahe  is  obligi>d  t4i  lead  her  whole  life  with. — ^X. 


No.  507.]  Saturday.  October  ii,  nia. 

Dofendlt  nuxuenu,  Junclioque  aniboue  pba  lances. 

Juv.  Sftt.iL46 

Pramrr'd  flrom  »ham«  bj  numbcni  on  our  bide. 

Thkrx  is  something  very  sublime,  though  very 
fanciful,  in  Plato's  description  of  the  buprema 
Being;  that  "truth  is  his  body,  and  light  hit 
shadow."  According  to  this  definition,  tnere  it 
nothing  so  contradictory  to  his  nature  as  error  and 
falsehood.  The  Platonists  had  so  just  a  notion 
of  the  Almighty's  aversion  to  everything  which 
is  false  and  erroneous,  that  they  looked  upon  truth 
as  no  less  necessary  than  virtue  to  qualify  a  hu- 
man soul  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  separate  Htate. 
For  this  reason,  as  they  recommended  moral  duties 
to  qualify  and  season  the  will  for  a  future  life,  so 
they  prescribed  several  contemplations  and  sci- 
ences to  rectify  the  understanding.  Thus,  Plato 
has  called  mathematical  demonstrations  the  cathar- 
tics or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  as  being  the  most 
proper  means  to  cleanse  it  from  error,  and  to  give 
It  a  relish  of  truth;  which  is  the  natural  food  and 
nourishment  of  the  understanding,  as  viriue  is  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  shown  wherein 
the  malignity  of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in 
proper  colors  the  heinousness  of  the  offonse.  I 
shall  here  consider  one  particular  kind  of  this 
crime,  which  has  not  been  so  much  siioken  to;  I 
mean  the  abominable  practice  of  party  ly i ng.  This 
vice  is  so  very  predominant  among  us  at  present, 
that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  principles  wiio  does 
not  propagate  a  certain  svstem  of  lies.  The  cof- 
fee-housea  are  supported  by  them,  the  press  is 
choked  with  them,  eminent  authors  live  upon 
them.  Our  bottle  conversation  is  so  inflected  with 
them,  that  a  party-lie  is  grown  as  fashionable  an 
entertainment  as  a  lively  catch  or  merry  story. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  na- 
tion would  be  struck  dumb  were  tliis  fountain  of 
discourse  dried  up.  There  is,  however,  one  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  this  detestable  practice; 
the  very  ap(>earaiici>8  of  truth  are  so  little  Regarded, 
that  lies  are  at  pn'sent  discharged  in  the  air,  and 
begin  to  hurt  nobody.  When  we  hear  a  party 
story  from  a  stranger,  we  consider  whether  he  is  a 
whiff  or  a  tory  that  relates  it,  and  immediately 
conclude  they  are  words  of  course,  in  which  the 
honest  g«>ntk'man  designs  to  recoinmed  his  seal, 
without  any  cuncem  for  his  veracity.  A  man  it 
looked  upon  as  bereft  of  common  s«'nse,  that  gives 
credit  to  the  relations  of  party -writers;  nay,  his 
own  friends  shake  iheir  heads  at  him.  and  consider 
him  in  no  other  li^ht  than  as  an  oflTicious  tool,  or 
a  well  meaning  idiot.  When  it  was  formerly  the 
fashion  to  husband  a  lie.  and  truntp  it  up  in  some 
extraordinary  emerffenry,  it  ^nerully  did  ezeca- 
tioo,  and  was  not  a  little  serviceable  to  the  faction 
that  made  use  of  it:  but  at  present  every  man  is 
upon  his  guard;  the  aitifice  has  been  too  often 
repeated  to  take  effect. 

1  have  frequently  wondered  to  sec  men  of  pro- 
bity, who  would  scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  for  their 
own  particular  advnntage,  give  so  readily  into  a 
I  lie  wliFii  it  is  become  the  voice  of  their  faction, 
I  notwithstanding  they  are  thoroughly  s<>nsil)lcof  it 
I  as  such.  How  is  it  povsiMe  for  those  who  are 
i  men  of  honor  in  their  |>ersoiis,  thus  to  become  no- 
jtorious  liars  in  their  party?  If  we  look  into  the 
I  l)ottoni  of  this  matter,  we  may  find,  I  think,  throe 
reasons  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  disc«>ver  the 
insufiicieiicy  of  these  reasons  to  jiibtify  so  criminal 
a  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  men  are  ant  to  think  that  the 
guilt  of  a  lie,  and  consequently  the  piinlshnienty 
may  be  very  much  diminished,  if  not  wholly  worn 
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oat,  bj  the  multitudes  of  those  who  partake  in  it.  |  therefore  shall  give  them  to  the  public  id  the  words 

Thuugh  the  weight  uf  a  falsehood  ^^ould  be  too ;  with  which  nij  correspoiideDta,  who  sufliT  under 

heavy  for  uite  to  uear,  it  |;n)WH  light  in  their  imag-   the  hard^hipa  meutfoned  iu  ihem,  describe  them: 

inaiiou  when  il  is  hharcd  among  many.     But  in!  ^ 

this  casT  a  man  very  much  dt*c«*iveK  himself;  guilt, .     ■***•  ormrtAtoM., 

when  it  rtprcads  through  numbers,  is  nut  so  pmp-       "In  former  ages  all  pretensions  to  dominioa 

erly  divided  as  mulli plied.     Kvery  one  in  criminal .  have  been  supiwrled  and  submitted  to,  eitlier  upon 

in  pru|M>rtiun  to  the  offense  which  he  commits,  not !  account  of  inheritance,  conquest,  or  election;  and 


to  the  number  of  thohC  who  are  hi«  compuniuns  in 
it.  Butlt  the  crime  and  penalty  lie  as  heavy  upon 
every  individual  of  an  offending  multitude,  as  tiiey 


all  such  pervous,  who  have  taken  upon  them  any 
sovereignty  over  their  fellow -creaturea  upon  any 
other  account,  have  been  always  called  iyraul% 


would  upon  any  single  p<'n»on,  had  none  shared  '■  not  so  much  because  they  were  guilty  of  any  ps^ 
with  him  in  the  offense.  In  a  word,  the  division  '  ticukr  barbarities,  as  because  every  attempt  \» 
of  guilt  is  like  that  of  matter;  though  it  may  Iw,  such  a  superiority  was  in  iU  nature  tyraunieiL 
separated  into  infinite  portions,  every  portion  shall  •  But  there  is  another  sort  of  potenUtes,  who  may 
have  the  whole  essence  of  matter  in  it,  and  consist  with  greater  prouriety  be  called  tyrants  than  thoss 
of  as  many  ]>arts  as  tlie  whole  did  before  it  was '  laitt  mentioned,  both  as  they  assume  a  despotic  do* 
divided.  j  minion  over  those  as  free  as  themselves,  and  si 

But  in  the  s<«ond  place,  though  multitudes,  who '  tliey  support  it  by  acts  of  notable  oppression  and 

'■     '•    *      *        '         '*      injustice;  and  these  are  the  rulers  in  all  clubs  sad 

meetings.  1  n  other  governments,  the  puniiihmeBts 
of  some  have  been  alleviated  by  the  rewards  of 
others;  but  what  makes  the  reign  of  these  potes- 
XaicH  so  particularly  grievous  is,  that  they  are  ex- 
quibite  in  punishing  their  subjects  at  the  bsbi 
time  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  reward  tbeoL 
I'hat  the  reader  may  the  bettiT  comprehend  ths 


join  in  a  lie,  cannot  exempt  thenitielveH  from  the 

Suilt,  tlu'Y  may  froiu  the  shame  of  it.  The  scan- 
al  of  a  fie  i/  in  a  nwuiiier  lost  and  annihilated, 
when  diffiiM'd  among  several  thousands;  as  a  drop 
of  the  blai'kesi  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes, 
when  mixed  and  confused  in  a  considerable  body 
of  water;  tlio  blot  is  still  in  it,  but  is  not  able  to 
discover  itstrlf     I'his  is  corluinly  a  ver}*  great  mo- 


tive to  (M'vrral  party  offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  <  nature  of  these  monarchs,  as  well  as  the  miserable 
not  as  they  are  prejudicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to  j  state  of  those  that  are  their  vassals,  I  shall  tivf 
their  n'putuiion.  It  is  enough  to  bhow  the  weak-  '•  an  account  of  the  king  of  the  company  I  am  fiuki 
ness  of  tliis  rciiM)!!,  which  palliates  guilt  without  into,  whom  for  his  particular  tyranny  1  shall  csll 
removing  it.  that  every  man  who  is  intluencetl  by  ;  Dionysiun;  as  also  of  the  seeds  that  sprung  opts 
it  di*clares  liiniself  in  effect  an  infamous  hviK>-    this  tnld  Kort  of  empire. 

crite,  preferN  the  »t)iH'arai<ce  of  virtue  to  its  reality,  "  UjMin  all  meetings  at  taverns,  it  is  neceMaiy 
and  i»  det«>rniiiieu  m  his  conduct  neither  by  the  some  one  of  the  company  should  take  it  upon  him 
dictates  «)f  his  own  conscience,  the  suggestions  of  >  to  get  all  things  in  such  order  and  readiness  il 
true  honor,  nor  the  principles  of  religion.  I  may  contribute  as  much  as  posaible  to  the  fcheity 

The  third  and  last  great  tmttive  for  men's  join- '  of  the  convention;  such  as  fastening  the  fire,  get* 
iiiff  in  a  popular  falsiTiood,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  ■  ting  a  sufficient  number  of  candles,  tasting  tht 
called  it  a  puriy-lie,  notwithstanding  they  are  con-  wine  W'ith  a  judicious  smack,  fixing  the  supper, 
vinced  of  it  as  such,  ia  the  doing  good  to  a  cause   and  being  brisk  for  the  dispatch  of   it.     Know, 


then,  that  Dionysius  went  through  thefe  offices 
with  an  air  tliat  seemed  to  expretm  a  iiatisfaetioQ 
rather  in  serving  the  public  than  in  gnitifr- 
ing  any  particular  inclination    of  his  own.    Wt 


which  every  party  nmy  bo  supposed  to  look  upon 
as  the  most  iiu'ritorious.  The  uniM)undn«-sH  of  this 
princinle  has  l>i>en  so  often  exposed,  and  is  so  uni- 
versally ackiiowlt.'dg«'d,  that  a  man  must  be  an 
utter 

guidi><l  \ty  it.     If  u  man  miKlit  promote  tlie  sup-  j  proveditor;  which  post,  after  he  had  handsomely 
posed  good  of  his  country  !>>'  the  blackest  calum-  ■  denie<l,  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than  acccpL    At 

natr 
Whc 


itter  stiuii^rr  to  the  principles  either  of  natural  I  thought  him  a  person  of  an  exquisite  palate,  and 
uligii»ii  or  Cltri.'>tiiinily,  who  suffers  himself  to  be!  then'fore  by  consent  beseechedhini  to  be  always  our 

landsomely 
icccpL    At 
PS  and  fals<'lio4Mls,  our  nation  abounds  more  in  \  first,  he  made  no  other  use  of  his  power  than  in 
itriots  than  any  otlier  of  the   Christian  world. ;  recommending  such  and  such  things  to  the  eon- 
hen  r«)mp4'y  was  desinsd  not  to  sail  in  a  tempest  i  pany,  ever  allowing  these  points  to  be  dispntable; 
that  would  hazard   his  life,  "It  is  necessary  for  i  .1    .  •  »  #w.„  .    ,  ..       «      ... 

me,"  says  he,  "  t«>  sail,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me 'to  irve."  Every  man  should  say  to  himself, 
with  the  s;iine  spirit,  "It  is  my  duty  to  speak 
truth,  though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an  oflicc." 
One  of  the  fathers  has  carried  this  imint  so  high 
to  declare  he  would  not  tell  a  lie,  though  he 


insomuch  that  I  have  often  carried  the  debate  ibr 
partridi^',  when  his  majesty  has  giwu  intinaiioo 
of  the  high  relish  of  duck,  but  at  the  same  tins 
has  chwrfully  submitted,  and  devoured  bis  psiV 
ridge  with  most  gracious  resignation.  This  sab- 
mission  on  his  side  naturally  produced  the  liks 
on  ours;  of  which  he  in  a  little  time  mads  tiifk 
were  sure  to  ^ain  heaven  by  it.  However  extrava-  i  barlwrous  advantage,  as  in  all  those  matters,  which 
gant  such  a  protestatictn  may  np|iear,  everyone  before*  se«'nud  indifferent  to  him,  to  issue  out  C0^ 
will  own  that  a  man  may  say,  very  rejisonably,  he!  tain  edicts  as  uncontrollable  and  unalterable  as  ths 
would  not  tell  a  lie,  if  lie  were  sure  to  gain  hell ,  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Ho  is  bv  turai 
by  it;  or,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  expres-  j  outrageous,  ptwish,  forward,  and  joviaL  Ht 
sion,  that  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  tern-  j  thinks  it  our  duty  for  the  little  offices,  as  proved* 
l^iral  reward  Ity  it,  when  he  should  ruu  (he  hazard  !  itor,  (hat  in  return  all  conversation  is  to  be  inter 
of  h>sing  much  more  tliau  it  was  possible  for  him    rupted  or  promoted  by  his  inclination  foror  agaiflrt 


to  gain. 


O. 


the  ])re.sent  liumor  of  the  company.     Wc  (««,  at 
present,  in  the  utmost  extremity,  the  insolt^nce  of 
Ko.  608]    MONDAY,  OCTOBKR  13,  1712.        *'^^^''  I'^^^^ver,  1.  bein^'  naturally  warm,  ventored 
Omnr.nut..mctha»,cnturPtdlru«t,.rtvrannl,quIpotcrtat*    to  oppose   him    in   a  dispute  aUmt   a  haunch  of 
■unt  I  (;i|HTiua,  in  ea  dviuioquii  III  oriiitc  umi  ofi.  veniS4»n.     1  Was  altogether  fur  masting,  but  Diosj- 

TuKN.  .NEH'Hin  Milte.  8.       sius  declared  himself  for  boiling  with  so  mock 

F«irall  tliopcare  a<TouDtrd  anil  ih-iKniinatctl  tyrniitn.  wboex-    prowess  and  resolution,  that  the   co<ik   thought  it 

•rriF*  ii|<n»*tuftli.«.wcr  in  that -tuu.  which  waabcfbrofiw.i  necessary  to  consult  his  own  safety,  rather  tbia 

Thx  following  letters  complain  of  what  I  have  j  the  luxury  of  my  proposition.     illTiih  the  •§■# 

frsqueutly  observed  with  very  much  indignation;  >  authority  that  ho  orders  what  we  shall  est  aaa 
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Mak,  he  alio  eommafids  ns  where  to  do  i6|  and 
we  chanse  our  taverns  according  as  he  suspects  any 
treaaouaole  practices  in  the  setUing  the  bill  by  the 
master,  or  sees  any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of 
attendance  by  the  waiters.  Another  reason  for 
changing  the  seat  of  empire,  I  conceive  to  be  the 
pride  he  takes  in  the  promulgation  of  our  slavery, 
thou^  we  pay  our  club  for  our  entertainment**, 
Mreu  in  these  palaces  of  our  grand  monarch.  When 
he  has  a  mind  to  take  the  air,  a  party  of  us  are 
commanded  out  by  way  of  life-guard,  and  we 
march  under  as  i^reat  restrictions  as  they  do.  If 
we  meet  a  neighboring  king,  we  give  or  keep  the 
wmv,  according  as  we  are  outnumbered  or  not; 
•DQ  if  the  train  of  each  is  equal  in  number,  rather 
than  five  battle,  the  superiority  is  soon  ac^usted 
by  a  desertion  from  one  of  them. 

"  Kow  the  expulsion  of  these  unjust  rulers  out 
«f  all  societies  would  gain  a  man  as  everlasting  a 
reputation  as  either  of  the  Brutuses  got  from  their 
•ndeavors  to  extirpate  tyranny  from  amon^  the 
Romans.  I  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  conspiracy 
Against  the  usurper  of  our  club;  and  to  show  mv 
readinfl[  as  well  as  my  merciful  disposition,  shall 
allow  liim  until  the  ides  of  March  to  dethrone 
himself.  If  he  seems  to  affect  empire  until  that 
time,  and  does  not  gradually  recede  from  the  in- 
Mrsionti  he  has  made  upon  our  liberties,  he  shall 
flad  a  dinner  dressed  wnich  he  has  no  hand  in, 
aad  shall  be  treated  with  an  order,  magnificence 
and  luxury,  as  shall  break  his  proud  heart;  at  the 
aame  time  that  he  shall  be  convinced  in  his  stom- 
ach he  was  unfit  for  his  post,  and  a  more  mild 
and  skillful  prince  receive  the  acclamations  of 
^the  people,  and  be  set  up  in  his  room;  but,  as 
Milton  says, 


■ThMe  thoughU 


Full  ooanMl  mast  matttre.    Pe«c«  is  de«p«ir*d. 
And  who  om  think  rabmlnioD?    War,  tiwn,  wsr, 
Open  or  ondantood,  miut  be  reaolTed. 

I  am,  Sir, 
"  Tour  most  obedient  humble  Servant." 

'  ICb.  SrxoTAToa, 

"  I  am  a  young  woman  at  a  gentleman's  seat  in 
%he  country,  who  is  a  particular  friend  of  my 
IbUier's,  ai)<^  come  hither  to  pass  away  a  month  or 
two  with  his  daughters.  I  have  been  entertained 
with  the  utmost  civility  by  the  whole  familv,  and 
nothing  has  been  omitted  which  can  make  my 
stay  easy  and  agreeable  on  the  part  of  the  family; 
but  there  is  a  gentleman  here,  a  visitant  as  I  am, 
whose  bi*liavi(>r  has  given  me  great  uneasiness. 
When  I  first  arrived  nero,  ho  used  me  with  the 
utmost  complaisance;  but,  forsooth,  that  was  not 
with  regard  to  my  sex;  and  since  he  has  no  de- 
aijgns  upon  me,  he  does  not  know  why  he  should 
diatiDguish  me  from  a  man  in  things  indifferent. 
He  is,  you  must  know,  one  of  those  familiar  cox- 
eombs,  who  have  observed  some  well-bred  men 
with  a  good  grace  converse  with  women,  and  say 
•o  Hue  thinf^,  but  yet  treat  them  with  that  sort 
if  respect  which  flows  from  the  heart  and  the  un- 
4enitanding,  but  is  exerted  in  no  professions  or 
compliments.  This  puppy,  to  imilate  this  excel- 
lence, or  avoid  the  contrary  fault  of  being  trouble- 
aome  in  complaisance,  takes  upon  him  to  try  his 
talent  upon  me,  insomuch  that  he  contradicts  me 
apon  all  occasions,  and  one  day  he  told  me  I  lied. 
if  I  had  stuck  him  with  my  bodkin,  and  behaved 
myself  like  a  man.  since  he  will  not  treat  me  as  a 
Woman,  I  had,  I  think,  serveil  him  ri^ht.  I  wish. 
Sir,  you  would  please  to  givo  him  some  maxims 
of  behavior  in  tliese  points,  and  resolve  m^  if  all 
aiaidH  arc  not  in  point  of  conversation  to  be  treated 
hj  all  bachelors  as  their  mistresses?  If  not  so, 
they  not  to  be  used  as  gently  as  their  aistera  T 


Is  it  safierable  that  the  fop  of  whom  I  complain 
should  say  that  he  would  raUier  have  such-a-one 
without  a  groat,  than  me  with  the  Indies  7  What 
right  has  any  man  to  make  suppositiohs  of  things 
not  in  his  power,  and  then  declare  his  will  to  the  dis- 
like of  one  that  has  never  offended  him  ?  I  assure 
you  these  are  things  worthy  your  consideration, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  have  your  thoughts  upon 
them.  1  am,  though  a  woman  justly  offenaed, 
ready  to  forgive  all  uiis,  because  I  nave  no  remedy 
but  leavins^  very  a^p'eeable  company  sooner  than  I 
desire.  This  also  is  a  heinous  aggravation  of  hia 
offense,  that  he  is  inflicting  banishment  upon  me. 
Your  printing  this  letter  may  perhaps  be  an  ad- 
monition to  reform  him;  as  soon  as  it  appeals  I 
will  ^rite  my  name  at  the  end  of  it,  and  lay  it  in 
his  way:  the  making  which  just  reprimand,  I 
hope  you  will  put  in  Uie  power  of, 

"  Sir,  your  constant  Reader, 
T.  "  and  humble  Servant" 


No.  509.]    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  14, 1713. 

Hominli  firagi  at  {empenntiB  Hiocttta  olBciiun. 

Its.  UMut  wt  iU.  to.  a> 
Diiduurghig  the  pari  of  a  good  aoonomirt. 

Tbk  useful  knowledge  in  the  following  letter 
shall  have  a  place  in  my  paper,  though  Uiere  ia 
nothiuff  in  it  which  immediately  re^rds  the  polite 
or  the  learned  world;  I  say  immediately,  for  upon 
reflection  every  roan  will  find  there  is  a  remote 
influence  upon  his  own  affairs,  in  the  prosperity 
or  decay  ot  the  trading  part  of  mankind.  My 
present  correspondent,  I  oelieve,  was  never  in 
print  before;  out  what  he  says  well  deserves  a 

general  attention,  though  delivered  in  his  own 
omely  maxims,  and  a  kind  of  proverbial  sim- 
plicity; which  sort  of  learning  has  raised  mora 
estates,  than  ever  were,  or  will  be,  from  attention 
to  Virgil,  Horace,  Tully,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  or  any 
of  the  rest,  whom,  I  dare  say,  this  worthy  citiaen 
would  hold  to  be  indeed  ingenious,  but  nnprofita* 
ble  writers.    But  to  the  letter: 


«« 


Ma.  William  SriccTAToa. 


"  Sia,  Broad-street,  Oct.  10, 1713. 

'*  I  accuse  yon  of  many  discourses  on  the  anb- 
iect  of  money,  which  you  have  heretofore  prom- 
ised the  public;  but  have  not  discharged  yourself 
thereof.  But,  forasmuch  as  you  seemed  to  depend 
upon  advice  from  others  what  to  do  in  that  point, 
have  sat  down  to  write  you  the  needful  upon  that 
subject.  But,  before  I  enter  thereupon,  I  aliall 
take  this  opportunity  to  observe  to  you,  that  the 
thriving  frugal  man  shows  it  in  every  part  of  hia 
expense,  dress,  servants,  and  house;  and  I  must 
in  the  first  place,  complain  to  you,  as  Spectator, 
that  in  these  particulars  there  is  at  this  time, 
throughout  the  cit^  of  London,  a  lamentable 
change  from  that  simplicity  of  manners,  which 
i^  the  true  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  I 
just  now  said,  the  man  of  thrift  shows  regularity 
in  everything;  but  you  may,  perhaps,  laugh  that 
I  take  notice  of  such  a  particular  as  1  am  ^ine 
to  do,  for  an  instance  that  this  city  is  declining  i? 
their  ancient  economy  is  not  restored.  The  thing 
which  gives  me  this  prospect,  and  so  much  offense, 
is  the  neglect  of  the  Royal  Exchange?;  I  mean  the 
edifice  S(»  called,  and  the  walks  appertaining  there- 
unto. The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  fabric  that  well 
deserves  to  bo  so  called,  as  well  to  express  that 
our  monarcirs  highest  glory  and  advantage  con- 
sists in  being  the  patron  of  trade,  as  that  it  is 
commodious  tor  business,  and  an  instance  of  the 
grandeur  both  of  prince  and  people.    Bat»  akal 
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At  nitfM*nt  It  iiardly  i^fems  to  be  net  apart  for  any 
Rucn  um:  or  pur|>o.s«.  IiisU'od  of  the  as>enfibly  of 
boiiorablo  nicTciiantfl.  Hubalaiitial  tradeMiicti,  and 
knowiiijjf  iiiaKit'rri  of  bliipn:  the  inuiiipi'rs,  the  hult* 
the  blind,  and  the  lame;  your  venders  of  tra.>h, 
appIcM,  plunis;  your  ragamuffiuM,  rakeshanies,  and 
wenclie«;  havt>  iohtled  the  t^rrater  number  of  the 
foriiuT  out  of  titat  place.  IIiuh  it  is,  esi>ecially 
on  the  evening  change;  r*u  that  what  with  the  din 
of  squalling.^,  oaths,  and  crieA  of  beggam,  men  of 
the  greatest  cohMrquciice  in  uur  city  alifient  them* 
Helves  from  the  place.  Thin  particular,  by  the 
way.  In  «>f  evil  cunsequence.  for  if  the  'Change  be 
nu  jdace  for  men  of  the  highest  credit  t<}  frequent, 
it  will  not  be  a  diHgrace  f«)r  ihosa  of  lesft  abilitieH 
to  abftent.  I  rememlxT  the  time  when  rMcally 
eoiopany  were  ki-nt  out,  and  the  unlucky  Ifovs 
with  toys  and  balls  were  whi]>|M:il  away  by  the 
beadle.  I  have  ^ieen  this  done  indeed  of  late,  but 
then  it  has  bi-en  only  to  cha***;  the  lads  fmm  chuck, 
that  the  Ix'aflle  might  h4>ize  their  co]>|R'r. 

**  I  niii>>t  rejM'at  the  alM»mination,  that  the  wal- 
nut-trade is  carried  on  by  old  WDmen  within  the 
walks,  whirh  makes  the  place  impassable  by  rea- 
•on  of  slielln  and  trash.  The  lienche^  around  are 
■o  filthv,  that  no  one  can  Kit  'down,  yet  the  beadles 
and-ofiicerM  have  the  impudence  at  ChristniaH  to 
iMk  for  tlu'ir  box.  though  they  des«Tve  the  atrapado. 
I  do  not  think  it  iniM^ninent  to  have  mentioned 
this,  liecauM*  it  Hp4-akH  a  neglect  in  the  domeHlic 
care  of  the  citv;  and  the  domestic  is  the  truest 
picture  of  a  man  everywhen?  elt»e. 

*'Biit  I  de<«igned  to  K|>eak  on  tlic  business  of 
money  and  advancement  of  gain.  The  man  proper 
for  tliis,  h|H.'aking  in  the  general,  is  of  a  sedate, 
plain,  good  under>tandiiig,  not  apt  to  go  out  of 
nis  way.  but  so  Ix'having  himim>lf  at  home,  that 
busineNS  may  come  to  him.  Sir  William  Turner, 
that  valuable  citizen,  has  left  beliind  him  a  most 
excellent  rule,  and  couched  it  in  very  few  words, 
suited  to  the  meanest  capacity.  He  would  say, 
*Keep  your  nhop,  and  your  shop  will  keep  you.'* 
It  must  be  confeKHcd,  that  if  a  man  of  a  great  genius 
could  add  Meadint-sH  to  liis  vivacities,  or  substi- 
tute slower  men  of  Hdelity  to  transact  the  methtKl- 
ical  part  ttf  his  affairs,  such  a  one  would  outstrip 
the  rent  of  the  world:  but  buhiness  and  trade  arc 
not  to  Ih*  managed  bv  the  same  heads  which  write 
poetry,  and  make  pfans  for  the  conduct  of  life  in 
general.  So,  though  we  are  at  this  day  beholden 
to  the  late  witty  and  inventive  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham for  the  whole  trade  and  manufacture  of  glass, 
yet  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  will  aver,  that,  were 
nis  grace  yet  living,  they  would  not  rather  deal 
with  my  diligent  friend  and  neiKhbor,  Mr.  Gum- 
lay,  for  any  gtMxU  to  be  pn>pared  and  delivered 
on  such  a  day,  than  ho  would  with  that  illus- 
trious nii'chanic  above  mentioned. 

"Nt>.  no,  Mr.  Spwtator,  you  wits  must  not  pre- 
tend to  Ih)  rich;  and  it  is  possible  the  reason  may 
bo,  in  M>me  measurp,  Uvauso  you  despise,  or  at 
least  you  do  not  value  it  enough  to  let  it  take  up 
your  chief  attention;  «hieh  the  trader  must  do, 
or  loM^  his  ennlit.  whii'h  in  tx)  him  what  honor, 
reputation,  fame,  or  tflory.  is  to  other  sort  of  men. 

*'  1  hhall  not  K|H'aK  1«)  the  |H)int  of  cash  itself, 
until  i  ^M'<>  how  vou  ajipnive  of  thesi*  my  maxims 
in  goneml;  but  I  think  a  Hp«vul:i(ion  u|)on  *  many 
a  little  makes  a  mirklo,  a  iumiiiv  Hjiv«*d  is  a  piMiny 
g<ft.  p«Miny  wi(M>  an«l  pound  fitttlii^h.  ii  is  ne«;d  that 
makes  the  i>ld  wife  tn»t.'  would  1h»  very  useful  to 
the  world:  and,  \(  you  tn^ati^l  them  with  know- 
ledife,  xioald  be  mA'ful  1o  yourself,  for  it  would 
make  demands  for  your  ps|wr  among  those  who 
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have  no  noti'>n  of  it  at  present.     But  if 

matters  niu.'-c  hereafter.  If  you  did  this,  as  toq 
excel  many  writers  of  the  preiieut  age  for  po&t»> 
neios,  bo  you  would  outgo  the  author  of  tM  tram 
strops  of  razors  for  use. 

"I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an  ex- 
planation of  a  proverb,  which  by  vulffmr  error  ii 
taken  and  used  >k  hen  a  man  is  reduced  to  an  ex- 
tremity, whereas  the  propriety  of  tiic  maxim  is  to 
use  it  when  you  would  say  iherv  i)s  plenty,  but 
you  must  make  such  a  cnoice  as  liOt  to  huzt 
another  who  is  to  come  after  you. 

"Mr.  Tobias  HobMin,  from  whom  wc  have  the 
expression,  was  a  very  honorable  man,  for  I  shall 
ever  call  the  man  so  who  gets  an  estate  honestly. 
Mr.  Tobias  Hobson  was  a  carrier;  and,  beinff  a 
man  of  great  abilities  and  invention,  and  one  that 
saw  where  there  might  good  profit  arise,  thoogh 
the  duller  men  overlook L-d  it,  this  ingenious  roan 
was  the  first  in  this  island  who  let  out  hackney- 
hordes.  He  lived  in  Cambridgi';  and,  obfiervinf 
that  the  scholars  rid  hard,  his  manner  was  to 
kwy  a  large  stable  of  horses,  with  biN>is,  bridles, 
and  whips,  to  furnish  the  gentleman  at  once,  with- 
out going  from  college  to  college  to  borrow,  ai 
they  have  done  since  tlie  death  of  this  worthy 
man.  I  say,  Mr.  Hobson  kept  a  stable  of  forty 
pood  cattle'  always  ready  and  fit  for  traveling; 
nut,  when  a  man  came  for  a  horse,  he  was  led  into 
the  stable,  where  there  wan  great  choice;  bat  ha 
oblige<l  him  to  take  the  horse  which  stood  next 
to  the  stable-door;  so  that  evarv  customer  was 
alike  well  served  according  to  liis  chance,  and 
every  horse  ridden  with  the  same  justice;  from 
whence  it  iK^rame  a  proverb,  when  what  ought  to 
be  your  election  was  forced  u|>on  you,  to  saT» 
'HobMin's  choice.'  This  memorable  man  stanoj 
drawn  in  fresco  at  an  inn  (which  he  used)  ia 
Bishops^te-strect,  witli  a  hundred -pound  bag 
under  his  ann,  with  this  inscription  apoa  tiw 
said  bag: 

The  fruitful  mother  of  a  bundrctl  men. 

*'  Whatever  tradesman  will  try  the  experiment, 
and  begin  the  day  after  you  publish  this  my  dis- 
course to  treat  his  customers  all  alike,  and  all 
reasonably  and  honestly,  I  will  insure  him  thi 
same  success. 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  your  loving  Friend, 

T.  '"HxxKKiAU  Thaitt." 
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Nequc.  prKicrquam  quim  Idm  amor  moI^ftiaB 
Ilfclwt  addas;  et  lllas  quaa  habct,  recte  feraa. 

Txi.  £un.  actLSt.1. 

If  you  are  wiee,  add  not  to  the  troables  which  attead  ttt 
pai>rlou  of  IpTo,  and  bear  paUcatljr  thooa  which  are  iaei^ 
arable  from  it. 

I  WAS  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  throush 
Gerranl-fttreet,  when  my  eye  was  immediattiy 
catched  with  the  prettiest  object  imai^iiiable^-4ha 
face  of  a  very  fair  girl,  between  tJiirt&n  and  four- 
teen, fixed  at  the  chin  to  a  painted  sash,  and 
made  part  of  the  landscape,  it  seemed  admirm- 
bly  done,  and,  upon  throwing  myself  eagerly  out 
of  the  coach  to  look  at  it,  it  laughed,  and  flung 
from  the  window.  This  amiable  figure  dwA 
upon  me:  and  1  was  considering  the  vanity  of  the 
girl,  and  her  pleasant  coquetry  in  acting  a'pictun 
until  she  was  taken  notice  of.  and  raised  the  ad- 
miration of  licr  beholders.  This  little  cireani- 
stanee  made  me  run  into  reflect  ions  upon  Ai 
force  ot  ^  'the  wonderful  influence  tht 

fMude  M  other  put  of  the  tfmm, 
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Oar  hevts  are  seiied  with  their  enchantmentA,  and 
there  are  few  of  us,  but  brutal  men,  who  hj  that 
hwdDess  lose  the  chief  pleasure  in  them,  can  resist 
their  insinuations,  though  never  so  much  against 
oar  interest  and  opinion.  It  is  common  with  wo- 
men to  destroy  the  good  efif(.H;ts  a  man's  following 
his  own  way  and  inclination  might  have  upon  his 
honor  and  fortune,  by  interposing  tlieir  power  over 
Him  in  matters  wherein  they  cannot  influence  him, 
bat  to  his  loss  and  disparagement.  I  do  not  know 
therefore  a  task  so  difficult  in  human  life,  as  to  be 
proof  asainst  the  importunities  of  a  woman  a  man 
Mves.  There  is  certainly  no  armor  against  t£ani, 
•idlen  looks,  or  at  best  constrained  familiarities. 
in  her  whom  you  usually  meet  w^ith  transport  and 
alacrity.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  quoted  in  a  let- 
ter (of'^a  very  ingenious  correspondent  of  mine) 
upon  this  subject.  That  author,  who  had  lived  in 
courts,  camps,  traveled  througli  many  countries, 
and  seen  many  men  under  several  climates,  and  of 
■a  various  complexions,  speaks  of  our  impotence 
to  resist  the  wiles  of  women  in  very  severe  terms. 
His  words  are  as  follow  : 

"What  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or  what 
instniments  did  his  own  subtilty  present  him,  as 
fittest  and  aptest  to  work  his  mischief  by?  Even 
the  unquiet  vanity  of  the  woman ;  f>o  as  by  Adam's 
iMarkening  to  tlie  voice  of  his  wife,  rontraiy  to 
the  express  commandment  of  the  livine  God, 
mankind  by  that  her  incantation  became  the  sub- 
ject of  labor,  sorrow  and  death;  the  woman  being 
pven  to  man  for  a  comforter  and  companion,  but 
not  for  a  counselor.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  by 
whom  the  woman  was  tempted :  even  by  the  roost 
ngly  and  unworthy  of  all  beasts,  into  whom  the 
deril  entered  and  persuaded.  Secondly:  What 
was  the  motive  of  her  disiibedience?  Even  a  de- 
sire to  know  what  was  most  unfitting  her  know- 
ledge; an  affection  which  has  ever  since  remained 
in  all  the  posterity  of  her  sex.  Thirdly :  What 
was  it  that  moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  persua- 
sions? Even  the  same  cause  which  hath  moved 
all  men  since  to  the  like  consent:  namely,  an  un- 
willingness to  grieve  her,  or  make  her  sad,  lest 
Ae  should  pine,  and  be  overcome  with  sorrow.  But 
if  Adam,  in  the  state  of  perfection,  and  Solomon, 
the  son  of  David,  God's  chosen  servant,  and  him- 
self a  man  endued  with  the  greatest  wisdom, 
did  both  of  them  disobey  their  Creator  by  the  per- 
saasion,  and  for  the  love  they  bare  to  a  woman,  it 
is  not  so  wonderful  as  lamentable,  that  other  men 
in  succeeding  ages  have  been  allured  to  so  many 
inconvenient  and  wicked  practices  by  the  persua- 
nions  of  their  wives,  or  other  beloved  darlings, 
who  cover  over  and  shadow  many  malicious  pur- 
poses with  a  counterfeit  pahsiou  of  dissimulate 
sorrow  and  unquietness." 

The  motions  of  tlic  minds  of  lovers  an*  nowhere 
so  well  described  as  in  the  works  of  skillful  wri- 
ters for  the  stage.  The  scene  between  Fulvia  and 
Ourins,  in  the  second  act  of  Johnson's  Catilinfy 
is  an  excellent  pictun>  of  tlie  power  of  a  lady  over 
her  gall.int.  The  wonch  plays  with  his  afflictions: 
snd  as  a  man.  of  all  plncc««  in  the  world.  wiKhes 
to  make  a  good  figiire  with  his  mistress,  upon  her 
apbraiding  him  with  want  of  spirit,  he  alludes  to 
enterpriHCS  which  he  cannot  reveal  but  with  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  When  he  is  worked  thus  far. 
with  a  little  flattery  of  her  opinion  of  his  gallantry, 
and  denire  to  know  more  of  it  out  of  her  overflow- 
lug  fondn4>ss  to  him,  he  brags  to  her  until  his  life 
's  in  her  dispo<-al. 

When  a  man  {k  thu<«  liable  to  be  vanquished  by 
the  charms  of  lier  he  lovnn.  the  safest  way  is  to 
dviermiDC  what  is  prop<T  to  V>e  done;  but  to  avoid 
all  expostulation  with  her  before  he  executes  what 
hs  has  resolved.    Women  are  ever  too  hard  for  ns 


upon  a  treaty ;  and  one  roust  consider  how  sense- 
less a  thing  it  is  to  argue  with  one  whose  looks 
and  gestures  are  more  ])revalent  witli  you,  than 
your  reason  and  arguments  can  be  with  ner.  It  is 
a  most  miserable  slavery  to  submit  to  what  you 
disapprove,  and  give  up  a  truth  for  no  other  rea- 
son, but  that  you  nad  not  fortitude  to  support  you 
in  asserting  it.  A  man  has  enough  to  do  to  con- 
quer his  own  unreasonable  wishes  and  desires; 
but  he  docs  that  in  vain,  if  he  has  those  of  another 
to  gratify.  Let  his  pride  be  in  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily, let  him  give  them  all  Uie  conveniences  of  life 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were  proud  of  them;  but 
let  it  be  his  own  innocent  pride,  and  not  their  ex- 
orbitant desires,  which  are  indulged  by  him.  In 
this  case  all  the  little  arts  imaginable  are  used  to 
soften  a  nuin's  heart,  and  raise  nis  passion  above 
his  understanding.  But  in  all  concessions  of  this 
kind,  a  man  should  consider  whether  tho  present 
he  makes  flows  from  his  own  love,  or  the  impor* 
tunity  of  his  beloved.  If  from  the  latter,  he  is  her 
slave ;  if  from  the  former,  her  friend.  We  laugh 
it  off,  and  do  not  weigh  this  subjection  to  women 
with  that  seriousness  which  so  important  a circum- 
atan^  deserves.  Wiiy  was  courage  given  man, 
if  h*  wife's  fears  are  to  frustrate  it?  When  this 
is  once  indulged,  you  are  no  lonj^r  her  guardian 
and  protector,  as  you  were  designed  by  nature; 
but,  in  compliance  to  her  weaknesses,  you  have 
disabled  vounielf  from  avoiding  the  misfortunes 
into  which  they  will  lead  you  Iwth,  and  you  are 
to  see  the  hour  in  which  you  are  to  be  reproached 
by  herself  for  that  very  complaisance  to  her.  It 
is  indeed  the  most  difficult  mastery  over  ourselves 
we  can  possibly  attain,  to  resist  the  grief  of  her 
who  charms  us;  but  let  the  heart  ache,  be  the  an- 
guish never  so  quick  and  painful,  it  is  what  must 
be  suffered  ancl  passed  tnrough,  if  you  think  to 
live  like  a  gentleman  or  be  conscious  to  yourself 
that  you  are  a  man  of  honesty.  The  old  argument, 
that  "you  do  not  love  me  if  you  deny  me  this," 
which  first  was  used  to  obtain  a  trifle,  oy  habitusl 
success  will  oblige  the  unliappy  man  who  gives 
way  to  it  to  resign  the  cause  even  of  his  country 
and  his  honor. — T. 
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Quia  Don  inTeuiat  turba  quod  amaret  In  lllaf 

Otus  Art.  Am.  i,  ITI. 

Who  could  fail  to  find.' 

In  aneb  a  crowd  a  mistrcM  to  hit  mind? 

"Deas  Spkc., 

"  FiKDiNo  that  my  last  letter  took,  I  do  intend 
to  continue  my  epistolary  correspondence  with 
thee,  on  those  dear  confounded  cri^atures,  women. 
Thou  knowest  all  the  little  learninfl^  I  am  master 
of  is  upon  that  subject;  I  never  ItMiked  in  a  book 
but  for  their  sakes.  I  have  lately  met  with  two 
pure  stories  for  a  Spectator,  which  I  am  sure  wiU 
mease  mightily,  if  they  pass  through  thy  hands. 
The  fin^t  of  them  I  found  by  chante  in  an  English 
book,  called  Herodotus,  that' lay  in  my  friend  Dap- 

Fi>rwit's  window,  as  I  visitt'd  him  one  nioniinff. 
t  luckily  opened  in  the  place  where  I  met  the  fol- 
lowing account.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  the  man- 
n4*r  among  the  Pcrsinns  to  have  several  fairs  in  the 
kingdom,  at  which  all  theyouni^anmnrriod  women 
were  annually  «*x|>osed  to  sale.  Tho  men  who 
wanted  wives  came  hither  to  provide  themselves. 
Every  woman  was  given  to  the  hiirhest  bidder, 
and  the  money  which  she  fitch<>d  laid  anide  for 
the  public  use,  to  )>e  employed  as  th(Ui  shall  hear 
by-and-by.  By  this  means,  the  richest  peop\s 
had  the  choiee  of  the  market,  snd  bulled  out  th(B 
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mod  extracmlinmrj  beauties  As  noon  as  the  fair  >  plan.  I  would  Riippoae  all  the  UDmarried 
vas  Urns  picked,  ihe  refuse  was  to  be  distributed  ;  in  London  and  Westminster  brought  to  mailiccb 
among  tbc  poor,  and  among  tliusc  who  could  '  sacks,  with  their  renpoctiTe  pricea  on  each  Mci 
not  go  to  tlie  price  of  a  beauty.  Several  of  these  ■  The  first  sack  that  is  sold  is  marked  with  flu 
married  the  agr«*eables,  without  paying  a  farthing  thousand  pounds.  Upon  the  opening  of  it,  I  fiai 
for  them,  unless  somebody  chanced  to  think  it  |  it  filled  with  an  admirable  housewifA.  of  an  a^ 
worth  his  while  to  bid  for  them,  in  which  case  the  able  countenance.  The  purchaser,  upon  heviij 
best  bidder  was  always  the  purchaser.  But  now  ,  her  good  qualities,  pays  down  her  price  reiy  cbM 
you  muttt  know.  Spec.,  it  happened  in  Persia,  as  it  fully.  The  second  I  would  open  should  be  a  if 
does  in  our  own  country,  that  there  were  as  many  hundred  pound  sack.  The  lady  in  it,  to  our  in 
ugly  women  a^  beauties  or  agreeables;  so  that  by  <  prise,  has  the  face  and  peraon  of  a  toast.  Asv 
consequence,  after  the  magistrates  had  put  ofif  a  ;  are  wondering  how  she  came  to  be  set  at  so  lovi 
great  many,  there  was  still  a  great  many  tnat  stuck  price,  we  hear  that  she  would  have  been  valued  i 
upon  their  hands.    In  order  therefore  to  clear  the  j  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  that  the  public  had  mad 


market,  the  money  which  tlie  beauties  had  sold  for  !  those  abatements  for  her  being  a  scold.  I  wooL 
was  dirti>osed  of  among  the  ugly;  so  that  a  poor  ■  afterward  find  some  beautiful,  mcxlcst,  and  divni 
man,  wiio  could  not  afford  to  'have  a  beauty  for  ;  women,  that  should  be  the  top  of  the  market:  tm 


his  wife,  was  forced  to  take  up  with  a  fortune;  perhaps  discover  half  a  doaen  rompa  tied  up  ti 
the  greatest  portion  being  always  givtMi  to  the  get  her  in  the  same  sack,  at  one  hundred  pouodii 
most  defornietl.  To  this  the  author  adds,  that  ;  head.  The  prude  and  the  coquette  aboum  be  ral 
every  poor  man  was  forced  to  live  kindly  with  utni  at  tlie  some  price,  though  the  first  should  ii 
his  wife,  or,  in  case  he  replanted  nf  his  bargain,  ;  off  the  better  ot  the  two.  I  fancy  thou  wooMi 
to  return  her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  public  |  like  such  a  vision,  had  I  time  to  finish  it;  becauic 
sale.  1 14>  talk  in  thy  own  way.  there  is  a  moral  in  it 

"  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on  this  occa-  ;  Whatever  thou  mayest  think  of  it,  prith(«^  do  Ml 
sion  is,  to  I'stahlish  such  an  imaginary  fair  in  Great .  make  any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  this  letter, M 
Britain;  thou  couldst  make  it  very  pleasant  by  I  thou  didst  for  my  last.  The  women  lore  a  g^ 
matchino:  women  of  quality  with  cobblers  and  car-  j  lively  fellow,  and  are  never  angry  at  the  raiUemi 
men,  or  describing  titles  and  garters  leading  off  ■  of  one  who  is  their  known  admirer.  I  amahraji 
in  great  ceremony  shopkeepers'  and  famiors'  ■  bitter  u|)«>n  them,  but  well  with  than, 
daughters.    Though*  to  tell  tiiee  the  truth.  I  am  j  "  Thine, 

confoundedly  afraid,  that  as  the  love  of  money       O.  "HoFSifxaa." 

prevailii  in  our  inland  more  than  it  did  in  Peniia,  i 

we  should  find  that  f>ome  of  our  greatest  men  ...ii... 

would  cho<iHe  out  the  portions,  and  rival  one  ano- 
ther for  the  richest  piece  of  defonuity;  and  that,  ■       Jfo.  512.]    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  17, 1712. 
on  the  contrary,  the  toasts  and  belles  would  be  ,  ^         ^  ,   .     . 

bought  up  by  extravagant  heirs,  gamesters,  and  1  Lectonm  dalMtudo,  P^**^"'^^;*;^     ^ 

spcndthrifls.     Thou  couKiKt  make  very  pretty  re-  |  Mixinc  tomthcr  Drollt  and  d  Usht*  '* 

flections  upon  this  dbcasion  in  honor  of  the  Per-  |  ^    '  ^^^        ^  *^^ 

sian  politicians,  who  took  care,  by  such  marriage^),  I  Tbuik  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  lomoA 
to  beautify  the  upper  part  of  the  species,  and  to  :  reluctance  as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  maawfco 
make  the  greatent  persons  in  the  government  the  '  (^ires  it  us  as  offering  an  affront  to  our  und«nttad- 
most  grucL-ful.  But  this  1  shall  leave  to  thy  judi*  ing.  and  treating  us  like  children  or  idiots.  Wt 
cious  p<'u.  i  consider  the  instruction  as  an   implicit  oeBsac, 

"  1  lisi  v(?  an»>ther  story  to  tell  thee,  which  I  like-  |  and  the  zeal  which  any  one  shows  for  our  good  on 
wise  met  with  in  a  hook.     It  Fci'ms  the  general  of  ;  kucIi  an  occasion  as  a  pitH^e  of  preaumpCioa  or  ir 
the  Tartars,  after  having  laid  sieije  to  a  strong  "  pertinence.     The  truth  of  it   is,  the  person  » 
town  in  China,  and  taken  it  by  storm,  would  set ,  pretends  to  advise,  does,  in  tliat  particular,  ez) 


to  sale  all  the  women  that  were  found  in  it.     Ac-  j  cise  a  superiority  over  ns,  and  ran  have  no  olha 
cordiii^ly  he  put  each  of  them  into  a  sack.  and.  !  reason  for  it,  but  that,  in  comparing  us  wiihhiB' 


after  hiiviui;  thoroughly  coimiihjn'd  the  value  of 
the  Woman  who  was  iiiclos<>d.  marked  the  price 
that  was  demanded  for  her  ui)on  the  sack.  1  here 
was  a  gn>at  conflueiicc  of  chapmen,  that  resorted 


self,  he  thinks  us  defective  eirlier  jn  our  coodiMl 
or  our  understanding.  For  theae  reasons,  there  ii 
nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making  adviM 
ngn'cable;  and  indeed  all  the  writers,  both  aacicBI 


from  every  part,  with  a  design  to  |>urchaHe,  which  ,  and  modern,  liave  distinguished  themselves asoni 
they  were  to  do  'unsirrht  uuMfcn.'  The  l>ook  men-  •  one  another,  according  to  the  perfeccioa  at  vbia 
tions  a  merchant  in  particular,  who  t>t)served  one  |  they  have  arrived  in  iTiis  art.  ilow  many  dericci 
of  the  sacks  to  be  marktMl  pretty  high,  bargained  ;  have  been  made  use  of,  to  render  this  bitter  portki 
for  it,  and  carried  it  off  with  him  tc»  his  house.  •  palatable !  Some  convey  their  instructiouitCoai 
As  he  wa«  resting  with  it  upon  a  halfway  brid^,  in  the  bcs>t  chosen  words,  others  in  the  mosthtf 
he  was  resolved  to  take  a  survey  of  his  purchase;  |  nionious  numliers;  some  in  pointa  of  wit,  sod 
u}M)n  opening  the  sack,  a  little  old  W(tnian  popped  '  others  in  nhort  proverbs. 

her  head  out  of  it;  at  whioh  the  adventurer  was  [  But.  among  all  the  different  ways  of  cirist 
in  so  ^reot  a  rage,  that  he  was  going  to  shoot  her  >  counsel,  I  think  the  finest,  and  that  which  pMM 
out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady. however,  begged  the  most  universally,  is  fable,  in  whatsoever  shapi 
him  first  of  all  to  hear  her  Jtory,  by  which  he    it  appears.     If  we  consider  this  way  of  instruct' 


learned  that  she  was  sister  to  a  ^reat  mandarin, 


ing  or  giving  advice,  it  excels  all  other*.  bMioM 


who  would  infallibly  make  the  fortune  of  his  bro-  I  it  is  the  least  shocking,  and  the  Ic^ast  subject  tf 
ther  ill-law  as  soon'as  he  should  knt»w  to  whose  those  exceptions  which  I  have  before  meniioDfd. 
lot  hhe  fell.  Tpon  which  the  merchant  again  tiid  This  will  ap[)ear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  in  ihefirH 
her  up  in  his  sack,  and  canied  her  to  his  hou>e,  place,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable,  ««  Kt 
where  she  proved  an  cxcellt>nt  wife,  and  procured  [  made  to  believe  we  advise  ourselves.  We  pfrM 
him  all  the  riches  from  her  brother  that  she  had  :  the  author  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  and  coacidtf 
promised  him.  |  the  precepts  rather  as  our  own  condusiooi  ikfl 

^  "I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposctl  to  dream  a  second  j  hia   instructions.      The  moral   insinaales  iS^ 
lime,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  vision  upon  this '  imperecptiblj;  we  are  taught   by 
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become  wiser  and  better  unawares.  In  short,  by  this 
louthod,  &  man  is  so  far  overrrached  as  to  iliink 
he  is  directing  himself,  while  he  is  following  the 
dictates  of  uiiuthcr,  and  consequently  is  not'  sen- 
aible  of  that  which  is  the  most  unpieasiug  circuin- 
Btance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature, 
we  shall  liud  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much 
pleased,  as  when  she  exerts  herself  in  any  action 
that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own  perfections  and 
mbilitics.  This  natural  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
■oul  is  very  much  grutified  in  the  reading  of  a 
Ikble;  for,  in  writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader 
cornea  in  f<»r  half  of  the  performance;  everything 
appears  t(»  him  like  a  discovery  of  his  own;  he  is 
busied  all  the  while  in  applying  characters  and 
circumstances,  and  is  in  this  respect  both  a  reader 
•nd  a  conij>oser.  It  is  no  wonaer,  therefore,  that 
on  Buch  occasions  when  the  mind  is  tlius  pleased 
with  itself,  and  amused  with  its  own  discoveries, 
that  it  is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing  which 
it  the  occasion  of  it.    For  this  reason  the  Absalom 


the  fable,  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villi 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  from  that  time  for 
ward  consultetl  the  giKtd  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  pauer,  I  shall  add  a  most  ridicu- 
lous piece  of  natural  ma^ic.  which  was  taught  bj 
no  less  a  philosopher  tuau  Democritus,  namely: 
that  if  the  blood  of  certain  birds,  which  he  meo- 
tionod,  Were  mixed  toi^ether,  it  would  produce  a 
serpent  of  such  a  wonderful  virtue,  tliat  whoever 
diet  eat  it  hhould  be  bkiiknl  in  the  lan^age  of 
birds,  and  understand  everytliing  they  said  to  one 
another.  Whether  the  dervise  ahove-mcntioned 
mi^ht  not  have  eaten  such  a  serpent,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  determination  of  the  learned. — 0. 
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-Afflata  Mt  DUuliiF  quando 


Jaui  pro(4ure  DeL— Vnui.  JEu,  ri.  60. 

When  rll  tbo  god  came  ruriiing  on  her  iwal. — Paniir. 

Tub  following  letter  comes  to  nic  from  that  cz- 


and  Achitophel*  was  one  of  the  most  popular       Tub 

|N>eniS  tliatever  appeared  in  English.  The  poetr^'-ycllent  man  in  holy  orders,  whom  1  have  mentioned 
la  indeed  very  fine;  but  hod  it  Ix^en  much  finer,  it  'more  than  once  as  one  of  that  society,  who  assists 
wcMild  not  have  so  much  pleased,  without  a  plan  !  nie  in  niv  speculations.  It  is  a  thought  in  sick- 
which  gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  exerting  uess,  ana  of  a  very  serious  nature,  for  which  rea^ 
lUa  own  talentH.  .  son  I  give  it  a  place  in  the  papiT  of  this  day: 

This  obli<jue  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  inof- 1  #<  g,,^ 
fensive,  that,  if  we  ^ook  into  ancient  histories,  we  i      ,,J.     ...        .,.         i-i   •      ,         , 
find  Uie  wise  men  of  old  very  often  chose  to  give  J^'t  jndisposition  which  haA  long  hun^  upon 

counsel  to  their  kings  in  fables.  To  omit  many  |  '"*^.  ^f,^^  ^^l  t?'*"'^"  ^**  «"<''^  a  head  that  it  must 
which  will  occur  to  every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  ri"»^H^y  "'\**t »"  ""» «>/  *n«^  «!;  ^^  i^^['  ,  ^  ««  m*! 
pretty  instance  of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale,    "na«|»e,  that  while   I  am   m  this  bad  state  o? 

which  I  do  not  like  the  worse  for  that  litUe  oriental  *»*:?["»•  ^^^  "f«  "«"«  V^  )^""f  ^«fk»  T'^'c^  ^  re«i 

CJrtravaganco  which  ia  mixed  with  it.  ^'^  ffr^'i^r  pleasure  than  your  baturdav's  papers. 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  his  ^  •**»?^**}  ^,  ^*«7  g*^f  *f  ^  could  fumisfi  you  with 

perpetual  warn  abroad  and  his  tyranny  at  home,  '^^T  ^»°  *  ^""^  ^^^^  ^*^?  \  entertainment.    Wore  I 

ladfiUed  his  dominions  with  ruin  and  desolation,  ^^^  t«5'.'^  "P  several  thoughts  of  a  serious  na- 

and  half   unpeopled  the  Persian  empire.     The  ture  which  have  made  great  impressions  on  my 

rUier  to  this  great  sulUn  (whether  a  humorist  or  1"*°^  9"""K  *  ^«"P  ^V^'  sickness,  they  mi^ht  not 

an  anthasiast,  we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  *^.f "  improper  entertainment  for  that  occasion. 

hate  learned  of  a  certain  dervise  to  understand  the  .      Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually  nss 

language  of  binis,  so  that  there  was  not  a  bird  that  i"  the  niind  of  a  sick  man,  who  has  time  and  in- 

eould  own  his  mouth  but  the  vizier  knew  what  it  clmation  to  consider  his  approaching  end,  there  is 

he  said.     As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  "<>ne  more  natural  than  that  of  his  jroing  to  appear 

in  their  return  from  hunting,  they  saw  a  "5{[^  *"<*  unbodied  before  Hiin  who  made  hira. 

.'Is  upon  a  tree  that  crew  near  an  old  "  r*^"  .* 


emperor 
eouple  of  ow 


a  man  considers,  that  as  soon  as  the  vital 


wail  ODt  of  a  heap  of  rubbish.    "I  would  fain    }»'»»*^".»'*  dissolved,  he  shall  sec  that  Supreme  Be- 


know,"  savs  the  sultan,  •'  what  those  two  owls  are  *"?  ^.l»om  he  now  contemplates  at  a  distance,  and 

k>"'one  another;  listen  to  their  discourse,  ?!&  *!Li!"?  T?5^^..°^-?..^*^^  ™®'^  philosophi- 

e  me  an  account  of  it."    The  v  "~   ~       ^ 

proaciied  tlie  tree,  pretending  to  be  very  auenuve      jv. V ^' —  — ^ -.«^ 

to  the  two  owla.    Upon  his  return  to  the  sultan,  **!  "^®  presence  than  we  are  now  of  the  presence 


and  give  me  an  account  of  it."    The  vixier  ap-    cally  when  by  some  faculty  in  the  soul,  he  shall 
pnadied  tlie  tree,  pretending  to  be  very  attentive    *PFy»>«?"<*  the  Divine  Being,  an<l  be  more  sensible 


but  forced  him  to  rewat  word  for  word  everythinif  ^^^ellent  treat iKe  upon  Di»ath,  has  represented,  in 

Cha  owls  had  said.    "  You  must  know,  then,"  said  7*^*7  "i"*"*?  ''"**  lively  colors,  the  state  of  the  son] 

the  Tisier,  "  Uiat  one  of  these  owls  has  a  son,  and  1"  l^**  first  separation  from  the  bcnly,  with  regard 

the  other  a  daughter,  between  whom  ihev  are  now  ^^  "*?^  invinible  world  which  every  where  surrounds 

upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.     The  father  of  the  son  "*•  "^ouK**  ^^  are  not  able  to  discover  it  through 

aaid  to  the  father  of  the  da'i-hter.  in  my  hearing.  ^.."5'?!'**5_^.*!".^.V'!  "il^.^T^^'^^Jf ?>  »«  a^commo- 
*  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  marriagtt.  provideil  you 
will  settle  upon  your  daughter  fifty  ruined  villages 
ft>r  her  portion.      To  which   the  father  of   the 


dated  to  our  senses  in  this  life.    His  words  are  as 
foUom's: 


daoghter  replied, '  Instead  of  fifty,  1  will  giv«  her 
Aw  nundred,  if  you  please.  Goa  gram  a  long  life 
to  Sultan  Mahmoud  I  While  he  rei;cns  over  us, 
wa  shall  never  want  ruined  villages.' " 

The  story  says  the  sultan  was  so  touched  with 


•  A  BBanmrnble  wtire  written  bj  Dnrden  »((ainit  the  fBCtioii 
wbkta,  bj  Lard  bhailMbucy'c  IncitenMnt,  wt  tbo  Duke  of 
Monmoath  st  Uieir  haul.    Of  thU  poem,  in  whkh  peraond 
m  Is  ■ppUed  to  the  •apport  of  public  piinclplM,  the  aak 
^2J;2P»  *J**  h  aOiaot  to  have  buen  equated,  but  by 


"'That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world, 
is  nothing  else  but  our  putting  olT  these  bodies, 
t«'ac1i(>s  us  that  it  is  only  our  union  to  these  bodies 
which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  (»ther  world.  The 
other  world  is  not  at  such  a  distance  from  us  as 
we  may  imagine;  the  throne  of  God  indeed  is  at  a 
great  remove  from  this  earth,  above  the  third  heav- 
ens, where  he  displays  hiH  glory  to  (hose  blessed 
spirits  which  encompass  his  throne;  but  as  soon 
as  we  step  out  of  these  liodies,  we  step  into  the 
other  world,  which  is  not  so  property  another 
world  (for  there  is  the  same  heaven  and  earth  still) 
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AS  a  new  ntato  of  life.  To  live  in  thcso  Ixxiies  is  to 
liTe  iu  thiM  world;  to  live  out  of  thtfm  is  to  remove 
into  the  iK'Xt;  fur  while  our  hoiils  an-  cuiifinod  to 
these  bodies.  And  can  look  only  through  these  ma- 
terial ca»t>nieut!4.  nothing  but  what  is  material  can 
affect  us;  nay,  nothing  but  what  is  so  gross  that  it 
can  reflect  li^ht,  and  convey  the  shapes  and  colors 
of  thing^  with  it  to  the  eye;  so  that,  though  within 
this  visible  world  there  oe  a  more  glorious  scene 
of  thingM  than  what  appears  to  us,  we  perceive 
nothing  at  all  of  it;  for  this  vail  of  fle:ih  parts  tlie 
risible  and  invisible  world;  but  when  we  put  off 
these  bodies  there  are  new  and  surprising  wonders 
present  thcm^flvis  to  our  view;  wnen  these  mate- 
rial spectacli'S  are  taken  off,  the  soul  with  its  own 
nakea  eje  si'cs  what  was  invisible  before:  and  then 
wo  are  in  tlio  ulhcr  world,  when  we  can  see  it  and 
converse  with  it.  Thus  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that 
*•  when  we  art*  at  home  in  the  Iwdy,  we  are  absent 
from  tlic  Lord;  but  when  we  are  absent  from  the 
body,  we  an*  present  with  the  Lord:"  2  Cor.  v.  6. 
8.  And  methinks  this  is  enough  to  cure  us  of  our  j 
fondness  for  these  bodies,  unless  we  think  it  more  | 
desirable  to  l>e  confined  to  a  prison,  and  look 
through  a  <:nitc  all  our  lives,  which  gives  us  but 
a  wery  narrow  prospect,  and  that  none  of  the  best 
neither,  than  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  view  all  the 
fflories  of  the  world.  What  would  we  give  now 
for  the  least  glimpse  of  that  invisible  world,  which 
the  first  step  we  take  out  of  these  bodies  will  pre- 
sent us  with  t  There  are  such  things  "  as  eye  hath 
not  seen  nor  ear  hu«irtl.  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive/'  Death  opens  our 
eyes,  enlarges  our  prospect,  presents  us  with  a 
new  and  more  glorious  world,  which  we  can  never 
hile  we  are  .shut  up  in  flesh;  which  should 


J  #■ — 

our  eyes,  which  hinders  our 


in. 


make  us  as  willing  to  part  with  this  vail,  as  to 

take  the  film  off  of 

aight.' 

*'A8  a  thinkiniBf  man  cannot  but  be  very  much 
affected  with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  tne  pres- 
ence of  that  Being  '  whom  none  can  S(*e  and  live,' 
he  must  lx>  much  more  affect«Hi  when  he  considers 
that  this  Being  wlioiu  he  appears  before  will  ex- 
amine all  the  actions  of  his  pa.st  life,  and  reward 
and  punish  him  accordingly.  I  must  confess  that 
I  think  there  is  no  scheme  of  reliiriun,  beside  Uiat 
of  Christianity,  which  can  possibly  support  the 
most  virtuous  person  under  this  thoujfht.  I^et  a 
man's  innocence  l>e  what  it  will,  let  nis  virtues 
rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attainable 
in  this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so  many 
•ecret  sins,  so  many  human  frailties,  so  many  of- 
fenses of  ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  so 
many  unguarded  words  and  thoughts, and,  in  short, 
•o  many  defects  in  his  best  actions,  that,  without 
the  advantages  of  such  an  expiati(»n  and  atonement 
as  Christianity  has  revealed  to  us.  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  be  cleared  before  his  Sovereign 
Judge,  or  that  he  should  be  able  to  'stand  in  liis 
tight.'  Our  holy  religion  suggests  to  us  the  only 
means  whereby  our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and 
our  imperfect  obedience  accepted. 

"It  IS  this  series  of  thought  that  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  express,  in  the  following  hymn,  which  I  i 
have  comjMsed  during  this  my  sickness: 

I. 

When,  riffiag  from  the  bed  of  death, 

O'cnkbuliu'cl  wiUi  guilt  and  fear, 
I  wo  my  Maker,  fjicu  to  face, 

0  how  shall  I  nppearl 

n. 

If  yet.  while  pnnlon  maj  he  found. 

And  meiry  may  be  nought, 
My  b«art  with  inward  hor^'  «>*4iiki^ 

ijid  tramUcM  at  Um ''^ 


When  thou,  0  LonI,  ahalt  ftand  diKkMfA 

In  raajesty  mvere. 
And  Rit  in  judgment  on  my  soal, 

0  bow  aball  1  appear! 

IV. 

pat  thou  hart  told  the  tnmblflil  miad 

Who  doM  her  sini  lament. 
The  timely  tribnte  of  her  tears 

Shall  eodleai  woe  prevent. 

V. 

Then  eee  the  norrows  of  mj  beeirl) 

Xre  yet  it  be  too  late; 
And  huar  my  ijavior^*  dying  groaiifl, 

To  gire  thoM  mrrows  weight. 

VL 

For  never  shall  my  Kml  despair, 

Iler  pardon  to  procure. 
Who  known  thine  only  Son  haa  died 

To  make  her  pardon  attra. 

**  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which  MoB- 
sieur  Bayle  has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  aa^ 
which  the  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Speaking 
calls  an  admirable  one.  that  turns  upon  a  thought 
of  the  same  nature.  If  I  could  have  done  it  ji» 
tice  in  English,  I  would  have  sent  it  you  tnuit> 
lated;  it  was  written  by  Monsieur  des  Barrem^ 
who  had  been  one  of  the  sreatest  wits  and  hhO' 
tines  in  France,  but  in  his  last  years  was  M 
remarkable  a  penitent. 

Grand  Dien,  tee  Jngemena  eont  mnplis  d*<quit4^ 
Toujour!  tu  prendi  plaisir  A  nouii  Hn  pn>pira 
Main  J'ai  tant  fait  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  boiit4 
Ne  me  pardonnera,  sans  choquer  ta  justice. 
Qui,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  unpi4i4 
Ne  laisse  A  ton  pourolr  que  le  dioix  du  suppikst: 
Ton  hkUHt  s'oppoee  ma  A  UUdUy 
Kt  ta  clemenoe  mdme  attend  que  je  piriit. 
Oontente  ton  desir,  puis  quil  restglovieuz; 
Offense  tni  des  pleurs  qui  ooulent  de  mes  jenx; 
Tonne,  fkvppe,  il  est  terns,  rena  moi  guenna  poor 
J*adore  en  piBrissant  la  raiimo  qui  t'a^cilt. 
Mais  dessus  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  toniMr», 
Qui  ne  soit  tout  oouvert  du  sang  de  J^siu  CbxM. 

"If  these  thoughts  may  be  aerriceable to  joa. I 
desire  you  would  place  them  in  aproptflig^abd 
am  ever,  with  great  sincerity, 

O.  "  Sir,  yours,"  etc 
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Me  Pamawi  defterta  per  ardaa  dolda 

lUptat  amor :  Jurat  ire  jugis,  qua  nulla  prkavm 
Gsstalium  moUi  divcrtitur  orbita  divo. 

Viao.  G«Qrf .  O.  VL 
But  the  commanding  Mnse  my  diarlot 

Which  o'er  the  dubious  dilT  mcimly  ri 

And  pleas'd  I  am  no  beaten  road  to  taka,^ 
But  first  the  way  to  new  disoov'riea 


"  Ma.  SrucTAToa, 

"  I  CAME  home  a  little  later  than  nsnal  the  ^ 

night;  and,  not  finding  myself  inclined  to  aleeis  I 
took  up  Virgil  to  divert  roe  until  I  should  beBMNt 
disposed  to  rest.  He  is  the  author  whom  I  alwi^ 
choose  on  such  occasions;  no  one  writing  ia  m 
divine,  so  harmonious,  nor  so  equal  a  strain,  which 
leaves  the  mind  composed  and  softened  into  IB 
agreeable  melancholy;  the  temper  in  which, of  aU 
others,  I  choose  to  close  the  day.  The  passagMl 
turned  to  were  those  beautiful  raptures  in  kk 
Georgics,  where  he  professes  himself  entirely  givA 
up  to  the  Muses,  and  smit  w*ith  tlie  Iuve  of  poeliyi 
passionately  wishing  to  be  transported  to  tneeool 
shades  and  retirements  of  tlie  mountain  Hamoa 
I  closed  the  book  and  went  to  bed.  What  I  hi^ 
just  before  been  reading  made  so  strong  an  iwr 
pression  on  my  mind,  that  fancy  seemed  almoitt 
fulfill  tn  ma  the  wish  of  Virgil^  in  pi«8cufcii|g  toM 
th#  lion: 
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"  KetlioagYit  I  van  on  a  midden  placed  in  the !  few  who  dare  despise  bordid  wealth,  and  imagine 

rlains  of  Ikeotia,  where  at  the  end  of  the  horizon  [  themselves  fit  eompanions  for  so  charming  a  di« 
saw  the  mountain  Pnrnnssiis  rising  before  me.  i  vinity.' 
The  prospect  was  of  so  large  an  extent,  that  I  liad  \  "  T ho  goddess  had  no  sooner  said  thus,  but  wm 
long  wanden>d  about  to  find  a  path  which  should  \  were  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  wood, 
directly  lead  mv  to  it,  had  I  not  seen  at  some  dis- ,  which  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain  that  ended  at  the 
tance  a  grove  of  trees,  whidi,  in  a  plain  that  had  foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  I  kept  close  to  mj 
nothing  else  remarkable  enough  in  it  to  fix  my  gnidc.  being  solicited  by  several  phantoms,  who 
ajght,  immediatt'ly  determined  me  to  go  thither,  assured  me  they  would  show  me  u  nearer  way  to 
Wiien  I  arrived  at  it.  I  found  it  parted  out  into  a  the  mountain  of  the  Muses.  Among  the  rest.  Van- 
great  numl)er  of  walkH  and  alleys,  which  often !  ity  was  extremely  importunate,  havin<;  deluded 
widened  into  beautiful  openings,  as  circles  or '  infinite  numbers,  whom  I  saw  wandering  at  the 
ovals,  set  round  with  yews,  and  cypresses,  with'  foot  of  the  hill.  I  turned  away  from  this  despic- 
■iches,  grottoes,  and  caves,  placed  on  the  sides,  able  troop  with  disdain;  and,  addressing  myself 
•Dcompartsed  with  ivy.  There  was  no  sound  to  to  my  guide,  told  her  that,  as  I  bad  some  hopes  I 
be  heard  in  the  whole  place,  but  only  that  of  a .  should  oe  able  to  reach  up  part  of  the  ascent,  so  1 
gentle  bn^eze  passing  over  the  leaves  or  the  forest; .  despaired  of  having  strcncrtn  enough  t4>  attain  the 
^rerythinglteside  was  buried  in  a  profound  silence.  {  plAin  on  the^p.  But,  being  informed  by  her 
I  was  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  retirement ,  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  upon  the  sides, 
of  the  place,  and  never  so  much,  before  that  hour,  I  and  that  if  h  did  not  proceed  onward,  1  shoidd 
^ras  pleaM'd  with  tlic  eiijoyment  of  myself.  I  in- !  irrevocably  fall  down  to  the  lowest  verge,  I  re- 
dnlged  the  humor,  and  su^eriKl  myseff  to  wander''  solved  to  hazord  any  labor  and  hardship  in  the 
witnout  choice  or  design.  At  length,  at  the  end  '  attempt :  so  great  a  desire  had  I  of  enjoying  the 
of  a  range  of  trc>os,  I  saw  three  figures  s<>ated  on  a!  satisfaction  I  hoped  to  meet  with  at  tue  end  of 
bank  of  moss,  with  a  silent  brook  creeping  at  their !  my  enterprise. 
ftet.    I  adort^  them  an  the  tutelary  divinities  of        "  There  were  two  paths,  which  led  up  by  dif 


tlie  place,  and  stood  still  to  take  a  particular  view 
of  each  of  them.  The  middlemost,  whose  name 
iroa  Solitude,  sat  with  her  arms  across  each  other, 
mnd  seemed  rather  pensive,  and  wholly  taken  up 


ferent  ways  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  the 
one  was  guarded  by  the  gi>nius  which  presides 
over  the  moment  of  our  births.  He  had  it  in 
charge  to  examine  the  several  pretensions  of  those 


with  her  own  thoughts,  than  anyways  grieved  or '  vho  desired  to  pass  that  way.  but  to  admit  none 
di^^Iea.'tetl.  The  only  companions  which  she  ad-' excepting  those  only  on  whom  Melpomene  had. 
RiiUed  into  that  retirement  were,  the  go<lde:3S  looked  with  a  propitious  eye  at  the  hour  of  their 
Silence,  who  sat  on  her  rit^ht  hand  with  her  finger!  nativity.  The  other  way  was  guarded  by  dili- 
on  her  mouth,  and  on  her  left  Contemplation. '  ^^ence,  to  whom  many  of  those  persons  applied 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens.  Before  her  '  who  had  met  with  a  denial  the  other  way  ;  out  he 
lay  a  cellist ial  glolx?,  with  several  schemes  of  math- !  was  so  tedious  in  granting  their  request,  and  in- 
ematical  thei»reius.  She  prevented  my  spet^ch  ■  deed,  after  admittance  the  way  was  so  very  intri* 
with  the  gn*atest  affability  in  the  world.  *  Fear !  cate  and  laborious,  that  many,  after  they  had  made 
not,'  said  she,  '  I  know  your  request  before  you  some  progrt'ss,  chose  rather  to  return  back  than 
meak  it;  you  would  be  led  to  the  mountain  of  the ;  proceed,  and  very  few  persisted  so  long  as  to  ar- 
laueea;  the  only  way  to  it  lies  through  this  place, ,  live  at  the  end  they  proposed.  Beside  tliese  two 
and  no  one  is  so  often  employed  in  conducting  paths  which  at  length  severally  led  to  the  top  of 
persons  thither  as  myself.'  Wlien  she  had  thus,  the  mountain,  there  was  a  third  made  up  of  tneso 
epoken.  f«he  rose  from  her  seat,  and  1  iniiiK>f]inte1y  j  two,  which  a  little  after  the  eit trance  joined  in  one. 
placed  my*4elf  under  her  direction;  but  while  1  '  This  carried  those  happy  few,  whose  good  for- 
pasaed  throuich  the  ^rove  I  could  not  help  inquir- 1  tune  it  was  to  find  it,  directly  to  the  throne  of 
ing  of  her  who  were  the  persons  admitted  into  <  Ai>ono.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  should  even 
that  sweet  retirement.  'Surely,'  said  I  M  here  ■  now  have  had  the  resolution  to  have  demanded 
can  nothing  eTiti^r  here  but  virtue  and  virtuous !  entrance  at  either  of  these  doors,  had  I  not  seen  a 
tlioaghts:  the  whole  wood  seems  designed  for  the  j  pi^'nKant-like  man  (followed  by  a  numerous  and 
reception  and  fewaifl  of  such  jxTsons  as  have  I  lovely  train  of  youth  of  both  sexes)  'uiHi6t  upon 
■pent  their  lives  according  to  the  tlictate^  of  their!  entrance  for  all  whom  ho  led  up.  He  put  me  in 
C«>nscienee.  and  the  c<»mn>and!4of  the  godn.'  '  You  '  mind  of  the  country-clown  who  is  painted  in  the 
imagine  right.'  said  she:  'assure  yours4>lf  this  ■  map  for  leading  prince  Eugene  over  the  Alps.  He 
place  was  at  first  deMi^iod  Air  no  oilier:  such  it'  hail  a  bundle  of  papi'rs  in  his  hand;  and  produ* 
eontinued  to  Im*  in  ihe  reign  of  Saturn,  when  none '  cing  }<everal,  which  he  said  were  given  to  hiiu  by 
Catc»red  here  but  holy  priests,  deliverers  of  their'  hands  which  he  knew  Apollo  would  allow  as 
country  from  r»ppr<.>Hsion  and  tyranny,  who  re- '  paHsi>s;  among  which,  meinought  I  saw  Home  of 
poeed  them-ielves  hero  after  their'lalHirs.  and  tho-se  '.  my  own  writing;  the  whole  assembly  wa-s  adroit- 
whom  the  study  and  l(»ve  of  wisdom  had  fitted  for '  teil,  and  gave  by  their  ])resence  a  new  ]H>auiy  and 
4i vine  conversation.  But  now  it  is  become  no'pleas\ire  tt»  the^e  hnpf^r  mansion m.  I  found  the 
leee  dantrerou.s  than  it  w.is  Is-fore  desirable:  vice,  nian  did  not  pretend  to  enter  himself,  but  served 
baa  learned  so  to  mimic  virtue,  that  it  often  cret'ps  [  as  a  kind  of  forester  in  the  lawns,  to  direct  pas* 
la  hither  under  its  dinLMiise.  See  tliert^ :  just  \w-  \  sengt'rs.  who,  by  their  own  merit,  or  instructions 
fcre  you,  Kevengo  stalkin;;  bv.  habited  in  the  robe  ■  he  pnKMin.'d  for  thein,  had  virtue  enough  to  travel 

of  Hor  -      '^^     '    •'         •      '-'    -  •    •     •     '       - '  -    • -    ^''- 

•tandi 

tell  yoM 

ooent  ii 

Ido deity  to  whom  in  lietttT days  this  throve  was  en- >  thnt'  times  with  the  water  of  the  fountain  Agar 

tirelr  devote<l.     Virtuous  Lf»ve.  with  Hymen  and    nippe,  which  hail  power  to  deliver  us  from  all 

the  Graces  attendiiiL'' him.  once  rei«;!ied Ovrr  this    liarms,  but  only  envy,  which  reachinl  even  to  the 

^PPy  P^«*^<?J  a  whole  train  of  virtues  waited  on    end  of  our  journey.     We  hail  not  pnHvedi*d  far  in 


blrn,  and  no  dishonorable  thought  durst  presume 

ffer  admittance.    But  now.  liow  is  the  whole  prtjs- 

pect  changed  I  and  how  seldom  renewed  by  some 

39  ^ 


the  middle  path,  when  we  arrived  ut  the  summil 
of  the  hill,  where  there  immediately  appeared  to 
us  two  figures,  which  extremely  engaged  my  attea* 


€10 
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lion  :  the  one  was  a  joang  nymph  in  the  prime 
of  her  youth  and  beauty  ;  she  had  wiugn  on  her 
■houlderx  and  fi-«'t,  and  wan  ahlc  to  transport  her- 
■elf  to  thu  most  distant  ref(ions  in  the  smallest 
apace  of  time.  She  was  continually  varying  her 
dress,  sometimes  into  the  most  natural  and  be- 
eomiu|r  habits  in  the  world,  and  at  others  into  the 
roost  wild  and  freakish  garb  that  can  be  imagined. 
There  stood  by  her  a  man  full-aged  and  of  great 
gravity,  who  corrected  her  inconsistoncies  by  snow- 
ing tnem  in  this*  mirror,  and  still  flung  her 
affected  and  unbocnniing  ornaments  down  tlie 
mountain,  which  fell  in  the  plain  below,  and  were 
gathered  up  and  woref  with  grrat  satisfaction  by 
thoiw  that  inhahit4>d  it.  The  name  of  the  nymph 
was  Fancy,  the  dau^hltT  of  Liberty,  the  most  oeau- 
tiful  of  nil  tlie  mountain  nymphs  :  the  other  was 
judgment,  the  offspring  uf  1  ime^and  the  only 
child  he  acknowlcHl^Ml  to  be  his.  A  youth,  who 
sat  upi>n  a  throne  just  between  them,  was  their 
genuine  offspring :  his  name  was  Wit,  and  his  seat 
was  composed  of  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors.  I  could  not  but  see  with  a  secret  joy, 
tliat  though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the 
majority,  yet  our  own  countrymen  were  tlie  next 
boUi  in  number  and  dignity.  I  was  now  at  liberty 
to  take  a  full  pro8i>ect  of 'that  delightful  region. 
I  was  inspired  willi  new  vigor  and  life,  and  saw 
everything  in  n(»bler  and  more  pleasing  view  than 
befon; :  I  breathtnl  a  purer  ether  in  a  sky  which  was 
a  continued  azure.  gUded  with  per{>etual  sunshine. 
The  two  summits  of  the  mountain  rose  on  each 
side,  and  fonned  in  the  midst  a  most  delicious 
vale,  the  habitation  of  the  Muses,  and  of  such 
4IS  had  composed  works  worthy  of  immortality. 
Apollo  was  si*ate<l  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and  for 
■  canopy  an  aged  laurel  sj)n>.<ad  its  boughs  and  its 
shade  over  his  liead.  His  bow  and  quiver  lay  at 
4iis  feet.  He  held  his  harp  in  his  hand,  while' the 
ilurtcs  round  about  him  celebrated  with  hymns  his 
-rictory  over  the  serpent  Python,  and  sometimes 
•Ming  in  softer  notes  the  loves  of  Ix^ucothoe  and 
Dapnnis.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  were  seated 
the  next  to  them.  Behind  were  a  great  number 
•of  others:  among  whom  I  was  surprised  to  sec 
Bome  in  the  habit  of  Laplanders,  who.  n(»twith- 
standing  the  uncouthness  of  their  dress,  had 
>iat4'Iy  obtained  a  place  nnon  the  mountain.  I 
•aw  Pindar  walking  all  alone,  no  one  daring  to 
.accost  him,  until  Cowley  joined  himself  t<»  him; 
but  growing  weary  of  one  who  almost  walked  him 
•out  of  breath,  he  left  him  for  Horace  and  Anac- 
retm,  with  whom  he  seemed  infinitely  delighted. 

"A  little  further  I  saw  another  ^upof  figurtis: 
^f  made  up  to  them,  and  found  it  was  Socrates 
dictating  to  Xenophon,  and  the  spirit  of  Plato; 
^but  most  of  all,  Mussbum  ha'.l  the  great^tst  audience 
.about  him.  I  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear 
what  he  said,  or  discover  the  faces  of  his  hearers; 
only  I  thought!  now  }>erceived  Virgil,  who  had 
joined  them,  and  stot>d  in  a  postiire  full  of  admi- 
ration at  the  harmony  of  his  words. 

••  Lastly,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  hill,  I  saw 
'Boccalini  sending  dispatches  to  the  world  below 
of  what  happenea  upon  Parnassus;  but  I  perceived 
'he  did  it  without  leave  of  the  Muses,  and  by 
stealth,  and  was  unwilling  to  have  them  revised 
by  Apollo.  I  could  now,  from  this  height  and 
■erene  sky,  behold  the  infinite  cares  and  anxieties 
'With  which  mortals  l>elow  sought  out  their  way 
through  the  maze  of  life.  I  saw  the  path  of  Vir- 
tao  lay  straight  before  them,  while  Interest,  or 
■ome  malicious  demon,  still  liurried  them  out  of 
the  way.  I  was  at  once  touched  with  pleasure  at 
ffny  owu  happiaeKs,  and  compassion  at  Uie  sight 


of  their  inextricable  errors.    Here  the  two  contend 

ing  passions  rose  so  high,  that  they  were  ineon- 

jsistent  with   the  sweet   repose   I   enjoyed;  and 

:  awaking  with  a  sudden  start,  the  only  consolatioD 

'  1  could  admit  of  for  my  loss,  was  the  hopes  that 

this  relation  of  my  dream  will  not  diaplcase  yon." 

T 
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Pudet  me  et  mlscretf  qui  hsmm  mora  contain!  ndU, 
Monuiwc  fruiitrm Tee.  IleauL  acL  IL  k.  8. 

I  am  Rffhamed  aiul  (^TMl^tliat  I  negloeted  hliiadvka,vbe 
in>T«  mc  the  chararler  of  thcM  craataros. 

"Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"  I  All  obligc*d  to  you  for  printing  the  aoconni 
I  lately  sent  you  of  a  coquette  who  disturbed  a 
sober  congn>gation  in  the  city  of  London.    That 
intelligence  ended  at  her  taking  coach,  and  bid- 
ding tlie  driver  go  where  he  knew.     I  could  not 
leave  her  so,  but   dogged  her,  as   hard    as  she 
drove,  to  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  where  then  was 
a  stop  of  coaches,  attending  company  coming  out 
of  the  cathedral.    This  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  hold  up  a  crown  to  her  coachman,  who  gave 
me  the  signal  that  he  would  hurry  uu,  and  make 
no  ha.ste,  as  you   know  the  way  is  when  thcj 
favor  a  chase.    By  his  many  kind   blunders,  dri- 
ving against  other  coaches,  and  slippinx  of  hif 
tackle,  1  c«>uld  keep  up  with  him,  and  lodged  m? 
fine  lady  in  the  parish  of  St.  James.    As  I  guessea, 
when  I  first  saw  her  at  church,  her  businesi  is  to 
win  hearts,  and  tlirow  them  away,  regarding  oih 
thing  but  the  triumph.    I  have  had  the  happiness, 
by  tracing  her  through  all  with  whom  I  heard  she 
was  acuuainted,  to  find  one  who   was  intiroau 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  to  be  introduced  to  her 
notice.    I  have  made  so  ^od  use  of  my  time,  u 
to  procure  from  that  intimate  of  hers  one  of  her 
letters,  which  she  wrote  to  her  when  in  tbecountnr. 
This  epistle  of  her  own  may  serre  to  alann  the 
world  against  her  in  ordinary  life,  as  miae,  I  hope, 
did  those  who  shall  behola  her  at  church.    The 
'  letter  was  written  last  winter  to  the  lady  who  gavt 
;  it  me;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  it  the 
;  soul  of  a  happy  selMoving  dame,  that  takes  all 
J  the  admiration  she  can  me<;t  witli,  and  retaroi 
none  of  it  in  love  to  her  admirers. 

"Dear  Jenny, 

"  1  am  glad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  be  disposed 
of  in  marriage  so  much  to  your  approbation,  as 
rou  tell  me.    You  say  you  are  afraid  only  of  me, 
or  1  shall  laugh  at  your  spouse's  airs.    I  beg  df 
vou  not  to  fear  it,  for  I  am  too  nice  a  discemer  to 
'  laugh  at  any,  but  whom  most  other  people  think 
'fine   fellows;  so  that  your  dear  may  bring  you 
hither  as  soon  as  his  horses  are  in  case  enough  to 
appear  in  town,  and  you  be  very  safe  against  any 
raillery  you  may  apprehend  from  me:  for  I  am 
surround<!d  with  coxcombs  of  my  owu  making, 
who  are  all  ridiculous  in  a  manner  your  gomi 
man,  I  presume,  cannot  exert  himselfr    As  men 
who  cannot  raise  their  fortunes,  and  are  nneasj 
under  the  incapacity  of  shining  in  courts,  rail  at 
ambition;   so  do  awkward  and  insipid  women, 
who  cannot  warm  the  hearts,  and  charm  the  cyei 
of  men,  rail  at  affectation:  but  she  that  has  the 
joy  of  8ci>ing  a  man's  heart  leap  into  his  eyes  st 
beiiolding  her,  is  in  no  pain  for  the  wantoTssteea 
among  the  crew  of  that  part  of  her  own  sex,  whs 
have  no  spirit  but  that  of  enyy,  and  no  lanmiagt 
but  that  of  malice.     I  do  not  in  this.  I  no^ 
express  myself  insensible  of  the  merit  of  Lsodacia» 
who  lowers  her  beauty  to  all  but  her  hasbaDd,SBrf 
nercr  spreads  her  chaima  but  to  gladden  hia  who 


f; 
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ha*  m  H|[bt  to  tb*n;  I  m,  I  do  bonor  to  thoM  iUemu'«  ftnilljr.  Tha  eara  of  ponltrf  and  plgi 
who  can  be  eoqucUei,  and  are  not  Ruch;  bat  I  |are  gjeat  eDemies  to  the  eoniitoiuinee;  tile  vacant 
despise  all  who  would  be  lo,  and,  ia  despair  of  i  look  o/  a  fine  lady  is  not  to  be  pcanrvtd,  if  dtc 
kRiTing  at  it  tbemtelvee,  bate  and  vilifj  all  tboie  admits  anything  to  take  ap  her  thonghta  hot  bar 
who  can.  But  be  that  u  it  will,  in  answer  to  |awn  dear  person.  But  I  inEerrupt  jou  too  long 
your  desire  of  knowing  my  history:  one  of  my  ifrom  your  cares,  and  myself  from  my '- 


t  pleasures  is  in  country -dances;  and 
iu  obedience  to  me,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  \ 
coming  np  to  rae  with  a  good  grace,  showing 
•i.«,«.„i..~.  •.,^  their  address  lo  others  in  mj  pres- 


thenuelvc 


tin  mj 
>are  all 


fieienta  that  way:  and  I  had  the 
being  the  olher  night  where  ve  made  six  couple, 
and  eierr  woman's  partner  a  professed  lorer  of 
mine,  llie  wildest  imagination  cannot  form  to 
itself,  on  any  occasion,  higher  delight  than  1  ac- 
knowledge niyseir  to  hare  been  iu  all  that  even- 
iug.  I  choBe  out,  of  my  admirers  a  Set  of  men 
who  n^ost  li)*H  me,  and  gave  them  partner*  of  such 
of  my  on-n  sex  who  most  envied  me. 

"lly  way  is,  when  any  man  who  is  my  admirer 
pretends  to  give  himself  aire  of  merit,  as  at  this 
time  a  certain  gentleman  you  know  did,  to  mortify 
him  by  favoring  in  his  presence  the  most  insig- 
Dificant  creature  I  can  find.  At  this  ball  1  was 
led  into  tiie  company  by  pretty  Ur.  Fanfly,  who, 
yon  know,  is  the  most  obsequious,  weU-sbsped, 


well-bred  woman'  ..    .  _ 

trance,  declared  him  my  partner  if  he  danced  at 
•11;  which  put  the  whole  assembly  into  a  grin,  as 
farming  no  terrors  from  Such  ■  rival.  But  we  had 
not  been  long  in  the  room  ijefore  I  overheard  Ihe 
meritorious  gentleman  above-mentioned  say  with 
an  ««tb,  '  Tberv  is  no  raiilerr  in  the  thing,  she 
certainty  luves  the  puppy.'  Hy  gentleman,  when 
we  were  dancing,  took  an  oecaaiou  to  be  very  toft 
In  his  oglinga  upon  a  lady  he  danced  with,  and 
whom  be  knew  of  all  women  I  loved  moit  to  out- 
•hioe.  The  coutest  began  who  should  plague  the 
otlwrmuat.  I, who  do  uut  cares  larthios[orhim, 
had  no  hard  task  to  outvex  him.  I  maite  Fanfly, 
with  a  very  little  encouragement,  cnt  capers  eeuftt, 
and  tlien  sink  with  all  the  air  and  tenderness  im- 
aginable. When  he  performed  this,  I  observed 
tbB  gentleman  you  know  of  fall  into  the  same 
way,  and  iinitato  as  well  as  ho  could  the  despised 
Fanfly.  I  cannot  well  give  tou,  who  are  so  grave 
a  country  lady,  tlio  idea  of  the  Joy  we  have  when 
we  see  a  stubborn  heart  breaking,  or  a  man  of 
•ens*  toning  foul  for  our  sakea ;  but  this  hap- 
pened  to  our  friend,  and  I  expect  his  attondonce 
whenever  I  ffo  to  church,  to  court,  to  the  play,  or 
the  park.  This  is  a  sncrifice  due  to  us  women  of 
gimius,  who  have  the  eloquence  of  beauty,  an  easy 
mien.  1  mesa  by  an  easy  mien,  one  which  can  be 
OD  oecasiun  easitv  affectel;  for  I  must  tell  you, 
daar  Jenny,  I  hold  one  maxim,  which  is  an  un- 
common one,  to  wit,  that  our  greatest  charms  are 
owing  to  aS^lalion.  It  is  to  that  our  arms  can 
lodge  so  quietly  just  over  our  hips,  and  the  fan 
can  play  nithilut  any  force  or  motion,  but  just 
nf  the  wrist,  at  ii  to  affectation  we  owe  the 
pensivo  attention  of  Deidamia  at  a  tragedy,  the 
teoraTul  approbation  of  Uulcismara  at  a  com- 
edy, and  the  lowly  aspect  of  Lauquicelsa  at  a 

"To  tull  you  the  plain  truth,  I  know  no  pleasure 
bat  in  being  admired,  and  have  yet  never  failed 
of  altaimng  the  approbslion  of  the  man  whose 
regard  I  had  a  miud  to.  You  gee  all  the  men  who 
nake  a  figure  in  the  world  (ss  wise  a.  look  ss  they 
STB  {deased  to  put  upon  the  matter)  are  moved  by 
Am  Mme  vsni^  as  1  am.  What  ia  there  in  ambi- 
tion, but  to  make  other  people's  wills  depend 
■pHi  yoursT  This  indeed  is  not  to  be  aimed  at 
J  ooa  who  has  a  genius  no  higher  than  to  think 


It  humble  ServanL" 
.   me  leave,   Ur.  Spectator,  to  add    her 
friend's  answer  to  this  epistle,  who  ia  a  very 
discreet,  ingenious  woman." 

"  DiAK  Oaiit, 

"  I  take  your  ruUery  in  veiy  good  part,  and  an 
obliged  to  you  for  the  free  air  with  which  yon 
apeak  of  your  own  gsyeties.  But  this  is  but  a 
barren  saperflcial  pleMure;  tor,  indeed,  Oat^,  wa 
are  made  for  man;  and  in  serioos  sadneas  I  moat 
tell  you,  whether  yon  yourself  know  it  or  no,  all 
these  gallantries  tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  ba  a 
wife  and  a  mother  as  fast  at  you  can. 
"  I  am,  Hodam, 

T.  "  Your  most  obedient  Servant." 
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ra  divlns^^iTa. 


Or  all  the  monstrous  posaians  and  opiniona 
which  have  crept  into  the  world,  there  la  nona 
so  wonderful  aa  tliat  those  who  profea*  the  com- 
mon name  of  Christians,  ahould  purana  each 
other  with  rancor  and  hatred  for  (MfhTeneee  in 
their  way  of  following  the  example  of  thatr 
Savior.  It  seems  so  natural  that  all  who  pnrtaa 
the  steps  of  any  leader  should  form  themselves 
after  his  manners,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  account 
for  effects  so  dilferent  from  what  we  might  expect 
from  those  who  profms  themselves  (oIloverB  at 
the  highest  pattern  of  meekness  and  charity,  bnt 
by  sscribin?  eucb  effects  to  the  ambition  and  cor- 
ruption of  those  who  arc  ao  audacious,  with  souls 
full  of  fury,  to  serve  at  the  altars  of  the  God  of 

The  massacres  to  which  the  church  of  Romo 
has  animated  the  ordinary  people,  are  dreadful 
initances  of  the  truth  of  this  obserration;  and 
whoever  reads  the  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
and  the  cruelties  which  ensued  thereupon,  will  ba 
sufficiently  convinced  to  what  rage  poor  ignorania 
may  be  worked  up  by  those  who  profess  holinosa, 
and  become  incentfiariea,  and,  under  the  dia- 
pensotion  of  grace,  promote  evila  abharrent  to 

The  subject  and  catastrophe,  which  deserve  ao 
well  to  be  remarked  hy  the  Proleaunt  world,  wiU. 
I  doubt  not,  be  coiiaidered,  by  the  reverend  and 
learned  prelate  that  preaches  to  morrow  beTore 
manv  of  the  descendonta  of  those  who  periahed 
on  that  lamentable  day.  in  a  manner  suitaUe  to 
tlie  occasion,  and  worthy  bis  own  great  viitne  aoA 

I  shall  Dot  dwell  upon  it  any  further,  bnt  only 
transcribe  out  of  a  little  tract,  called  thi-  Christian 
Hero,  published  in  ITOl,  what  I  find  there  in 
honor  of  the  renowned  hero,  William  III,  who 
reaeued  that  nation  from  a  rqletition  of  the  aama 


I  W^  a  vaty  good  honstwifs  in  a  aouDtiy  gan-  I  diaaaten.    Hit  lirte  m^sity,  of-  ^rioaa 
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nd  the  most  Christian  kin^,  are  considered  at  viih  no  relijnon.  which  are  not  to  be  Biii|iaMid 

the  concluHion  of  that  treaime  a»  )ieadi»  of  the  but  hj  hi»  hariug  a  false  one. 

Prot^ffiUnt  and  Roman  Caihulic  vorld  in  the  ful-  "If  amhiii^.o   vere  spirited  vith    aeaL  vhirt 

lovinir  manner:  would  foUuv,  but  that  his  people  should  be  cosf 

"TLf-rt*  vera  not  eT«r.  before  the  entrance  of  Toned  into  an  amij,  whose  svords  cam  luake  right 

the  Christian  name  into  the  world,  men  who  hare  in  power,  aiid  solve  controrerST  in  beli«rf  7     And 

maintained  a  more  renowned  carriage,  than  tliv  if  men  shuuM  be  stiff-necked  to  the  doc*jir.e  of 

two  great  rivals  who  po-M.-itf  the  full  fame  of  the  that  visible  church.  li.*t  them  be  contented  with  an 

present  a^,  and  will  no  the  theme  and  ezamina-  oar  and  a  chain,  in  the  midi^t  of  stripes  and  an- 

lion  of  Se  future.     They  are  exactly  formwi  by  gnifth,  to  couiemplate  on  Uim  whose  juke  is  easr 

oatun*  for  ihoM'  end!*  toVhich  H«'aven  secerns  to  and  who-'C  burden  is  light. 

hav«  hcnt  thfm  amf>iig  us.  IWh  an i mail d  wiih  a  "  With  a  tyranny  bmn  on  his  own  subjects, 
restleMH  dmire  of  glorv.  but  puri^ue  it  bv  different  and  indignaiinn  that  others  draw  their  brtaih  in- 
mean  n,  and  with  diAerent  motives.  To  one  it  depi'ndent  of  hi»  frown  or  smile,  why  6ho'.:Id  he 
consihtH  in  an  exliMisivc,  undisputed  empire  over  nut  proceed  tu  the  (>eizure  of  the  world  7  And  if 
hiH  subji'ctH,  to  the  (jth<-r  in  their  rational  and  %-ol-  nothing  but  the  thir*»t  of  sway  were  the  motive  of 
nntary  oU'difnce.  Onr's  happini*MS  is  fuundod  in  hii»  actions.  «hy  ^htmld  treaties  be  other  than 
their  want  of  puw«'r.  thn  oilu'r'h  in  their  want  of  mere  word«.jir  Mtlemn  national  compacts  be  anr- 
desire  to  oppose  him.  The  one  enjoys  the  summit  thing  but  a  hall  in  the  march  of  that  army,  wno 
of  fortune  with  the  luxurj  of  a  rer>ian.  the  other  are  neVi-r  to  Inv  down  their  arms  until  all  men 


the  othiT  deliKliU*d  only  with  the  cause  and  fiiun-  and  iitjw  rontjuests? 
dation  <if  it  to  cheri^th  and  pmieot  them.  To  one  "  For  mere  man,  when  giddy  with  iinbridled 
therefore  religion  is  but  a  convenient  disguise,  to  power,  is  an  insatiate  idol,  not  to  he  appeased  with 
the  other  a  vigorous  nnUive  of  action.  myriads  offered  t(»  his  pride,  which  may  be  puffed 

*'  For,  without  surh  tie*i  of  reid  and  s<ilid  honor,  up  by  the  adulation  of  a  base  and  prostrate  world 
there  in  no  w.iy  of  forming  a  monarch,  but  after  into  an  opinion  that  he  is  something  nkore  than 
the  Machiavelian  scheme,  by  which  n  prince  niUNt  humnn.by  tuing  something  less;  and  alas!  what 
ever  M-em  to  have  all  virtue*i.  but  really  to  Ih>  is  there  t fiat  mortal  man  will  not  l-elieve  of  himitelf 
manter  of  n(»ne;  but  is  to  U;  liberal,  merciful,  and  when  complimented  with  the  attributes  of  God? 
juHt,  only  as  they  servt>  hii4  interei<tf«;  while  with  lie  can  then  conceive  thoughts  of  a  power  as  mn- 
the  noble  art  of  fiypticriNy,  empire  would  be  to  U'  nipn*sent  as  his.  But,  should  there  Vie  such  a  foe 
extended,  and  new  conijuests  tM>  made  by  new  of  n)ankiiid  now  upon  earth,  have  our  sins  so  far 
device.H,  by  which  prompt  addre.ss  his  orJatun.'S  prr>voked  Heaven,  that  we  are  left  utterly  naked  to 
raiKht  insc'nsihiy  give  law  in  the  bn>inesM  of  life,  nin  fury?  Is  there  no  power,  no  leader,  no  genius, 
by  leading  men  in  the  entertainment  of  it.  that  can  conduct  and  animate  us  to  our  death,  w 

*'  1'hus,  when  wordn  and  show  are  apt  to  pa.s8  our  defense?  Yes;  our  great  God  never  gave  one 
for  the  substantial  thint^M  they  an^  only  to  expresM,  to  reign  by  his  piTmissioii,  but  he  gave  to  another 
there  would  need  nf»  mon*  to  enslave  a  country    also  to  reign  by  his  grace. 

but  to  adorn  a  cr>urt;  for  while  ever^'  man's  vanity  i  "  All  the  circumstances  of  the  illustrious  life  of 
makes  him  Ijclieve  himself  capable  of  U-coming  our  prince  seiim  to  have  conspired  to  make  him 
luxury,  cnjoyim-ntrt  an*  a  ready  bait  for  sufferinir*<,  the  check  and  bridle  of  tyranny;  for  his  mind  hss 
and  the  honeys  of  preferment  invitations  to  servi-  \nfvn  stn'ngthenc-d  and  conlirnietl  by  one  continued 
tude;  whicn  slavery  would  Ih.>  colori'd  Nvitli  all  the  strugifle.  and  Heaven  has  educated' him  by  adver- 
agnHfUientM,  as  thev  cull  it.  inisiginable.  The  no-  sity  to  a  quick  senMC  of  the  distresses  and  niiMfries 
blest  arts  and  artistn,  the  finest  |M'Iis  and  most  of  nmnkind.  which  he  was  l>orn  to  n-dnf>ss.  In 
elegant  niind'4,  jointly  eni])]oyed  t(»  set  it  off  with  just  hcorn  of  the  trivial  {rh^ries  and  lii;ht  ftstenta- 
the  various  eiuiNdiisfunents  of  buniptuous  enter-  tions  ot  |M)wer.  that  glorit>us  instrunienl  ot  I'rori- 
tainments,  charming  assemblies,  and  polished  dence moves,  like  that,  in  a  steady, calm,  and  sili-nt 
discourses,  and  thonc  apostate  alulitiini  of  men.  course,  independent  either  of  npplatise  or  calumny. 
the  odon'd  monnn-h  might  profusely  and  skill- 1  which  renders  him,  4f  not  in  a  political,  yet  in  a 
fully  encourage,  while  they  natter  his  virtue,  and  moral,  a  philosophic,  and  heroic,  and  a  Christian 
gild  his  vice  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  he,  without  sense,  an  absolute  monarch;  who,  autislied  with 
scorn  of  the  one,  or  love  of  the  other.  Would  alter-  this  unchangeable,  just  and  ample  glory,  minft 
nately  and  occasionally  use  l>oth  ;  so  that  his  needs  turn  all  liis  n-gards  from  hiniM«>ir  to* the  ser- 
vice of  others;  for  he  begins  his  enterprises  with 
his  own  share  in  the  succens  of  them;  for  in- 
tegrity liears  in  it.>«elf  its  reward,  nor  can  that 
which  depends  not  on  event  ever  know  disapfwiut- 
nient. 

"With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  cloriooi 
captain,  and  (what  he  nmch  more  values  than  the 
most  splendid  titles)  that  of  a  sincere  and  honert 
man,  he  is  the  Intpe  and  stay  of  £urope.  a  univer- 
sal good;  not  to  be  engrossed  by  us  only,  ft>r  dis- 
tant potentates  imjilore  his  friendship,  and  injund 
empires  court  his  asHl^tanee.  lie  nili*s  the  world, 
not  by  an  invasion  of  the  people  of  the  ciirth,  but 
the  addi-ess  of  its  princes;  and,  if  that  world 
should  Ix!  again  rousi-d  from  the  nppoAo  ^hich  hii 


bunnty  should  sup|)orl  him  in  his  rapines,  his 
mercy  in  his  cruelties. 

"IS'or  is  it  to  give  things  a  more  s<!vrrc  look 
than  is  natural,  to  sup|io<i<>  such  must  U^  the  con- 
sequences of  a  prince's  having  no  other  pursuit 
than  that  of  his  own  glory;  fur  if  we  consider  an 
infant  I  torn  into  the  world,  and  U'lioldiug  itself 
the  mightiest  thing  in  it,  itself  the  present  ad- 
miration and  fnturt'  pn)spf>ct  of  a  fawninir  people, 
who  profess  themselves  great  or  mean,  iu'eording 
to  the  figure  he  is  to  make  among  them,  what 
fancy  would  not  lie  debauched  to  U-lievc  they 
were  but  what  they  profesM-d  th»'ni»*elves — hfs 
mere  creatures,  and  usi>  them  as  ^<uch,  by  jnir- 
chasing  with    their  lives  a  bound li'ss    riMittwn, 

which  he,  for  want  of  a  mon;  just  prosfK'ct,  '  prevailing  arms  had  given  it.  why  hhou Id  we  not 
would  place  in  the  numb<*r  of  his  slaves,  and  .hope  th«it  there  is  an  Almiglity,  by  whose  infla- 
the  extent  of  his  territories?  Such  undoubtedly  ;ence  the  terrible  enemy  that  thinks  himself  pi«- 
would  be  the  tragical  effects  of  a  nriuce'a  living  !  pared  for  battle,  may  fina  hit  is  but  ripe  fordealrac- 
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(ioD  ?— and  that  there  maj  be  in  the  womb  of  time  eight  to  eee  him  take  leaTe  of  hie  poor  eerrente, 

great  incidente,  which  may  make  the  catastrophe  commeDding  oe  all  for  our  fidelity,  while  we  wero 

of  a  prosperous  life  as  unfortunate  as  the  particular  not  able  to  speiJc  a  word  for  weeping.    As  we 

iceoes  or  it  were  successful? — for  there  does  not  roost  of  us  are  grown  gray-headed  in  our  dear 

want  a  skillful  eye  and  resolute  arm  to  observe  and  master's  service,  he  has  left  us  pensions  and  lega- 

grasp  the  occasion.    A  prince,  who  from—-  eies,  which  we  may  live  very  comfortably  upon  tne 

Puit  lUum.  et  ingens  remaining  part  of  our  days.    He  ha^  bequeathed  a 

Gloria." Yno.  Ma.  U.  826.  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  has  not  yet  come 

Troy  ii  no  nior*,  muI  Ilium  wu  a  town.-^I>aTBiii.  to  my  knowledge;  and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in 

T.  the  uari  sh ,  that  lie  has  left  money  to  bulla  a  steeple 

_  to  tne  church;  for  he  was  heard  to  say  some  tune 

ago,  that,  if  he  lived  two  years  longer,  Coverley 
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Heu  pi«U8 1  heu  priMm  UdM  I Vnw.  JEo.  vL  878.  never  speaks  of  him  without  tears.    He  was  buried. 

Mirror  of  snciant  ikithi  according  to  his  own  directions,  among  the  family 
Undaunted  worth  I  InrloUWe  truth  J-Detdbc.  of  the  Ooverleys  on  the  left  hand  of  his  father  si 
Wi  last  ni^t  received  a  PJcce  of  ill  news  at  our  Arthur.  The  coffin  was  carried  by  six  of  his  ten- 
club,  which  verv  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  ua  ants,  and  the  pall  held  up  by  six  of  ike  quorum. 
I  queHtion  not  but  my  readers  themselves  will  be  The  whole  parish  followed  tne  corpse  with  heavy 
troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning  suits;  the  men  it 
longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  dead  I  frieze,  and  the  women  in  riding-hoods.  Captain 
He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the  country,  Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has  taken  possession 
after  a  few  weeks'  sickness.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  of  the  Hall-house,  and  the  whole  estate.  When 
has  a  letter  from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  those  my  old  master  saw  him  a  little  before  his  death, 
parts,  that  informs  him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  joy  oi 
at  the  county-sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  pro-  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  desiring  nim 
moting  an  address  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  only  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  sev- 
be  succeeded  according  to  his  wishes.  But  this  era!  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of  charity,  which  he 
particular  comes  from  a  whig  justice  of  peace,  told  him  he  had  left  as  quit-rents  upon  the  estate, 
who  was  always  Sir  Roger's  enemy  and  antagonist  The  Captain  truly  seems  a  courteous  man,  though 
I  have  letters  both  from  the  chaplain  and  Captain  he  sajrs  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  those  whom 
Sentry,  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are  filled  my  master  loved,  and  shows  great  kindness  to  the 
with  many  particulars  to  the  honor  of  the  eood  old  old  housc-doff,  that  you  know  my  poor  master  was 
man.  I  have  likewise  a  letter  from  the  buuer,  who  so  fond  of.  It  would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to 
took  SMniich  care  of  me  last  summer  when  I  was  have  heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on 
at  the  knight's  house.  As  my  friend  the  butler  the  day  of  my  master's  death.  He  has  never  en- 
nentioiis,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  several  joyed  himseu  since;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It 
circumstances  the  others  have  passed  over  in  silence,  was  the  melancholiest  day  for  the  poor  people  that 
I  shall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his  letter,  without  ever  happened  in  Worcestershire.  This  being  all 
my  alteration  or  diminution.  from, 

•■  H    ORE    S  a  "  Honored  Sir,  your  most  sorrowful  Servant, 

"Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's  good  "EnwAan  Bwtxn, 

friend,  I  could  not  forbear  scndin^^  you  the  melan-  "  P.  S.  My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before 

eholy  news  of  his  death,  which  has  afflicted  the  he  died,  that  a  book,  which  comes  up  to  you  by 

whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  servants,  who  the  carrier,  should  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 

loved  him,  1  may  say,  better  than  we  did  our  lives,  in  his  name." 

I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death  the  lost  wunty-  ^his  letter.  notwithsUnding  the  poor  butler's 

eessions,  where  he  would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  „^„^r  of  writing  it,  gave  us  iuch  aJTidea  of  our 

a  po<H-  widow  woman,  and  her  fatherless  children,  ^  ^,^  f^j^^j  ^^^t  ^       ^^  ^^-       ^  -^  ^ 

that  had  been  wronged  by  a  neighboring  gentle-  «  ^  „^^  .  ^            ^^  ^^  ^^^y^     gj^  Andrew,  open- 

man;   for  you  know.  Sir.  my  «,od   master  was  i„g  the  book,  found  it  to  be  a  collecUon  of  actTof 

always  the  poor  man  8  friend.    Upon  his  coniing  pa^rfiament    There  was  in  parUcular  the  Act  of 

home,  the  first  complaint  he  made  was,  that  he  {j„ifo„nity,  with  some  passages  in  it  marked  by 

had  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to  gj^  j^    /,  ^^^  ^^^^^  Sir  Andrew  found  thai 

touch  a  sirloin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  j,^    ^f^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^       j„^  ^j^.^  ^^  1^ 

custom;  and  you  know  he  used  to  take  great  do-  disputed  with  Sir  Roger,  the  last  time  he  appeared 

light  in  It.     From  that  time  forward  he  grew  worse  ^  ^^  ^^y^     gj^  Andrew,  who  would  havribeeo 

and  worse,  but  still  kept  a  goojl  heart  to  the  hist.  ^        ^^  ^^^^  ^„  incident  on  another  occasion,  al 

Indeed  we  were  once  in  great  hopes  of  his  recov-  ^j^^  ^  .^  ^^  ^^^  ^jj  ^^^,^  handwriting  burst  intA 

try,  upon  a  kind  messaije  that  was  sent  him  from  tears,  and  put  the  book  into  his  pocket.    Captal 

i  widow  lady  whom  lie  had  m^ade   ove  to  the  gentry  informs  me  that  the  kniiht  has  left  nna 


the  widow  lady  whom  he  had  made   ove  to  the  gentry  informs  me  that  the  knight  has  left  nng» 

forty  last  years  of  his  life;  but  this  only  proved  a  ^^j  Mourning  for  every  one  in  the  club.-O. 

lightning  before  death.    Ue  has  bequeathed  to  this  ^              ^ 

lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  necklace,  

auo  a  couple  of  silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels,  ""■""" 

which  belonged  to  my  good  old  lady  his  mother.  He 

has  bequeathed  the  fine  white  gelding  Uiat  he  used  No.  518.]  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  34, 1713. 

to  ride  A  hunUne  upon  to  his  chaplain,  because  he  Mi«ruin  «4  allomm  inciiinb««  fiuniB, 

thooffht  he  would  w  kind  to  hiin;  and  has  left  you  n«  oollmpia  ruant  subdnctia  teeU  oolamnlk 

nil  his  books.    Ho  has,  moreover,  bequeathed  lo  Jov*  Bat.  vliL  Tl 

the  chaplain  a  very  pretty  tenement  with  good  Tto  poor  relying  on  aaoChtr^  Abm, 

lands  about  it.    It  being  a  very  cold  day  when  he  ^f  take  the  i^aisn  »«^yy*,";^^."y    „.„,.. 

•■^j    ,  .    ^.||   .     1  f.   f",  _  .,..:.„  »  .  i„«—  .«•»  The  tupentrueture  must  in  niin«  tul    Orirsii. 

made  hiH  will,  he  left  for  nKiurning  to  every  man  ■^ 

in  the  parish  a  great  frieze  coat,  and  to  every  wo-  This  being  a  day  of  business  with  me,  I  oniil 

■■n  a  bUck  rsfinghood.    It  was  a  most  moving  make  the  preeent  entertainment  like  a  tratt  li  n 


Qj^  THE  8PE0TATOB. 

houaewanning,  out  of  Boch  pre«cnt8  as  haTe  been  |  the  rules  of  that  ait.    In  eoorta  and  eiticf  emy- 
tent  me  by  my  irucsU.    The  first  dish  which  I   body  lays  a  conrtraint  upon  hia  eountenaDW.  ui 


MTve  up  is  a  letter  come  fresh  to  my  hand. 

"Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"  It  is  with  inexpressible  sorrow  that  I  hear  of 
the  death  of  good  sir  Roger,  and  do  heartily  con- 
dole with  you  upon  so  melancholy  an  occasion. 
I  think  you  oueht  to  have  blackened  the  edges  of 


endeavors  to  look  like  the  reat  of  the  world;  but 
the  youth  of  this  plaee,  haring  dc«  yet  ferawd 
themselves  by  conrersation,  and  the  knowMj^ 
of  the  world,  give  their  limbs  and  features  thetf 
full  play. 

"  As  you  hare  considered  human  na.,ure  in  lU 
its  liebts,  jou  must  be  extremely  well  anpriied, 


a  paper  which  brought  us  so  ill  news,  and  to  have   j],^  Uxctq  is  a  veij  close  correspondence  beivm 
had  it  stamped  likewise  in  blwik.    j.' J"^"P^/^  !  the  outward  and  the  inward  man;  that  scarce  *ihi 

least  dawning,  the  least    parturiency   toward 


of  you  that  you  should  write  his  epitaph,  and  if 
possible,  fill  his  place  in  the  club  with  as  worthy 
and  diverting  a  inemlH?r.  I  question  not  but  you 
will  receive  many  recommendations  from  the  public 
of  such  as  will  appear  candidates  for  that  post. 

"  Since  I  am  talking  of  death,  and  have  men- 
tioned an  epitaph,  I  must  tell  you.  Sir.  that  I  have 
made  discoveiy  of  a  churchyard  in  which  1  believe 
you  might  spend  an  aAenioon  with  great  pleasure 
to  yourself  and  to  the  public.  It  belongs  to  the 
church  of  Stebon -Heath,  commonly  called  Step- 
ney. Whether  or  no  it  be  that  the  people  of  that 
K Irish  have  a  particular  genius  for  an  epitaph,  or 
at  there  bo  some  poet  among  them  who  under- 
takes that  work  by  the  great,  I  cannot  tell;  but 
there  are  more  remarkable  inscriptions  in  that 
place  than  in  any  other  I  have  met  with;  and  I 
may  sajr,  without  vanity,  that  there  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman in  England  better  read  in  tombstones  than 
myself,  my  studieshaving  lain  very  much  in  church- 
yards. I  shall  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  couple  of 
epitaphs,  for  a  sample  of  those  1  have  just  now 
mentioned.  They  are  written  in  a  different  man- 
ner; the  first  being  in  a  diffused  and  luxuriant,  the 
second  in  the  close  contracted  style.  The  fir»t  has 
much  of  the  simple  and  pathetic;  the  second  is 
■omething  light  but  nervous.     The  first  is  tlius: 

Hers  ThoiDM  Sapper  Hm  intorr'd.    Ah.  wbj  f 
B<Mrn  in  New  Knglaad,  did  in  London  <lle; 
Waa  the  tliinl  0on  of  eight,  bpgot  upon 
His  mother  Martha,  by  hin  father  John. 
Much  IkTor'd  by  his  prince  he  'gan  to  be, 
l)at  nipt  by  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
Fatal  to  him  was  that  we  small-pox  name, 
By  which  his  mother  and  two  brethren  came, 
Aiso  to  breathe  their  last,  nine  years  before, 
And  now  hare  left  their  father  to  deplore 
The  loas  of  all  his  oliildren,  with  liis  wife, 
Who  was  the  Joy  and  comfort  of  his  life. 

'( The  second  is  as  follows: 

Here  lires  the  body  of  Daniel  Rani, 
Spitalfleld's  weaver,  and  that's  all. 


"I  will  not  dismiss  you,  while  I  am  upon  this 
subject  without  sendinc  a  short  epitaph  which  1 
once  met  with,  though  I  cannot  possibly  recollect 
the  place.  The  thought  of  it  is  serious,  and  in 
my  opinion  the  finest  that  I  ever  met  with  upon 
this  occasion.  You  know,  Sir,  it  is  usual,  after 
having  told  us  the  name  of  the  person  who  lies 
interred,  to  launch  out  into  his  praises.  This  epi- 
taph takes  a  quite  contruiy  turn,  having  been  made 
by  the  person  himself  some  time  before  his  death. 

'  Hie  jaeet  R.  C.  in  exvcctatione  diei  aupremi. 
QuaUs  trot,  dies  inte  indicabit/ 

'Here  lieth  R.  C.  in  cxpectJition  of  the  last  day. 
What  sort  of  a  man  he  was  that  day  will  discover.' 

••1  am.  Sir,"  etc. 


thought,  can  be  stirrine  in  toe  mind  of  man,  wiih 
out  pioducing  a  snitable  revolution  i  o  his  exterion 
which  will  easily  disooviir  itself  to  an  adept  in  tk 
theory  of  the  pnis.  Hence  it  is  tbat  Ibe  intiissii 
worth  and  ment  of  a  son  of  Alma  ICater  is  oidi 
narily  calculated  from  the  cast  of  lus  visage,  tb 
contour  of  his  person,  the  mechanism  of  his  dnM 
the  disposition  of  his  limbs,  the  manner  of  lu 
gait  and  air,  with  a  number  of  circumstances  ti 
equal  consequence  and  information.  The  piaeti 
tioners  in  this  art  often  make  use  of  a  geutlcaai'i 
eyes  to  give  them  light  into  the  posture  of  bii 
brains;  take  a  handle  from  his  nose  to  judge  of  th 
size  of  his  intellects;  and  interpret  the  ovenand 
visibility  and  pertness  of  one  year  as  an  infailihli 
mark  of  reprobation,  and  a  sign  the  owner  of  ■ 
saucy  a  member  fears  neither  God  nor  man.  Ii 
conformity  to  this  scheme,  a  contracted  brow,! 
lumpish  downcast  look,  a  sober  sedate  pace,  viil 
both  hands  dangling  quiet  and  steady  in  lines  a 
actly  parallel  to  eacn  lateral  pocket  of  the  galli 
Raskins,  is  logic,  metaphysics,  and  mathnBatia 
in  perfection.  So  likewise  the  belles-lets r«s  an 
typified  by  a  saunter  in  the  gait,  a  fall  of  ^e  viB| 
of  the  peruke  backward,  and  insertion  uf  OM 
hand  in  the  fob,  and  a  nejgliKent  swinff  of  th 
other,  with  a  pinch  of  right  fine  Barcelona  ofiveei 
finger  and  thumb,  a  due  qnantitj  of  the  samevpsi 
the  upper  lip,  and  a  noddle-case  loaden  with  psi- 
vil.  Again,  a  ^ve,  solemn,  stalking  paee  ii 
heroic  poetry,  and  politics;  an  unequal  one, ageoioi 
for  the  ode,  and  the  modem  ballad;  and  an  epei 
breast;  with  an  audacious  display  of  the  Hollm 
shirt,  is  construed  a  fatal  tendency  to  the  art  mil- 
itary. 

**  I  might  be  much  larger  upon  these  hints,  hd 
I  know  whom  I  write  to.  If  you  can  graft  ui 
speculation  upon  them,  or  turn  them  to  the  act 
vantage  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  von  wil 
do  a  work  very  becoming  the  Britiidi  Spectator 
and  oblige, 

"  Your  very  humble  Servant^ 

••  Tom  Twos," 
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Inde  hominuDi  pecudomque  genus,  TitiP<iac  TOiulaai 
£t  qua)  marmoreo  fert  moiuctra  sub  aquorv  |M>Dtsft. 
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llenre  men  and  hearts  the  breath  of  life  oht^n. 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monsters  of  the  main.  —t)Rno. 


Though  there  is  a  ^at  deal  of  pleasure  in  cos 
tcmplating  the  material  world,  by  which  I  bmsi 
that  system  of  bodies  into  whica  lature  hu  ■ 
curiously  wrought  the  mass  of  dead  matter,  wiU 
the  several  relations  which  thiose  bodies  bear  n 
one  another;  there  is  still,  methinks,  some(biii| 


The  following  letter  is  dated  irom  Cambridge: 

"Sir, 

"  Having  lately  read  among  your  speculations  I  more  wonderful  and  surprising  in  contemplaiitia 
an  essay  upon  pliysiognomy,  I  cannot  but  think  '  on  the  world  of  life,  by  which  I  mean  all  tbos 
that,  if  you  niaue  a  visit  to  this  ancient  university, '  animals  with  which  every  part  of  the  universe  ii 
you  mij^ht  receive  very  considerable  lights  upon  ,  furnished.  The  material  world  is  only  tlie  M^ 
that  subject,  there  being  scarce  a  youn^  fellow  in  ,  of  the  universe;  the  world  of  life  are  its  ioksb- 
it  who  does  not  give  certain  indications  of  his '  itants. 
particular  humor  and  disposition,  conformable  to  I     If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  worU 
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which  lie  the  nearest  to  ns,  and  are  therefore  subject 
to  our  ob»irTations  and  inc^uirieA,  it  is  ainaxiii^  to 
oonaider  the  infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  h 
stocked.  Every  |>art  of  matter  is  peopled;  everj 
green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is 
scarce  a  sinf^lc  humor  in  the  body  of  man,  or  of 
any  olher  animal,  in  which  our  glasses  do  not  dis- 
cover m^rriads  of  living  creatums.  The  surface  of 
animals  is  also  covered  with  other  animals,  which 
are  in  the  same  manner  the  basis  of  other  animals 
that  live  upon  it;  nay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid 
bodies,  as  in  marble  itself,  innumerable  cells  and 
cavities  that  are  crowded  with  such  imperceptible 
inhabitants  as  are  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to 
discover.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the 
more  bulky  parts  of  nature,  we  see  tlio  seas,  lakes. 
And  rivers,  teeming  with  numberless  kinds  of 
liviuff  creatures.  We  find  every  mountain  and 
marso,  wilderness  and  wood,  plentifully  stocked 
with  birds  and  beasts;  and  every  part  of  matter 
affording  propor  necessaries  and  conveniences  for 
the  livelihooa  of  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

The  author*  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  draws  a 
Terygood  argument  from  this  consideration  for 
the  peopling  of  every  planet;  as  indeed  it  seems 
very  probable,  from  the  analogy  of  reason,  that  if 
uo  part  of  matter  which  we  are  acquainted  with, 
lies  waste  and  useless,  those  great  bodies^  which 
are  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  should  not  be 
desert  and  unpeopled,  but  rather  that  they  should 
be  furnished  with  beings  adapted  to  their  respec- 
tive situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only 
which  are  endowed  with  perception;  and  is  in  a 
manner  thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  any  fur- 
ther than  as  it  is  subservient  to  beings  which  are 
conscious  of  their  existence.  Accordingly,  we 
find,  from  the  bodies  which  lie  under  our  observa- 
tion, that  matter  is  only  made  as  the  basis  and 
support  of  animals,  and  that  there  is  no  more  of 
the  one  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  ejcistence 
of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  na- 
tuine»  that  it  seems  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of 
•zistence  upon  every  degree  of  perceptive  being. 
As  this  is  a  speculation  which  1  have  often  pur- 
sued with  great  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge 
further  upon  it,  by  considering  that  part  of  the 
scale  of  Deings  which  comes  within  our  know- 
ledge. 

There  are  some  living  creatures  which  are  raised 
but  just  above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only 
that  species  of  shell-fish,  which  are  formed  in  the 
ffLshion  of  a  cone,  that  grow  to  the  surface  of  sev- 
eral rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  their  being 
severed  from  the  place  where  they  grow.  There 
are  many  other  creatures  but  one  remove  from 
these,  which  have  no  other  sense  lieside  that  of 
feeling  and  taste.  Others  have  still  an  additional 
one  of  hearing:  others  of  smell,  and  others  of  sight. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a  gradual  pro- 
gress the  world  of  life  advances  through  a  prodi- 
gious variety  of  species,  before  a  creature  is  funned 
that  is  complete  in  all  its  senses;  and  even  among 
these  there  is  such  a  different  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  sense  which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what 
Appears  in  another,  that  though  tnc  sense  in  dif- 
ferent animals  be  di-^tinguishcd  by  the  same  com- 
mon denomination,  it  seems  almost  of  a  different 
nature.  If  after  this  we  look  into  the  several  in- 
ward perfections  of  cunning  and  sagacity,  or  wliat 
we  generally  call  instinct,  we  find  them  rising 
After  the  same  manner  imperceptibly  one  above 
Another,  and  receiving  additional  improvements, 

•  loatsiMlto—Tbls  book  wm  publbbod  in  1S86,  and  i» 
"' on  Um  chinMrinl  Vortices  of  0Mcartoi. 


according  to  the  species  in  which  they  ars  im- 
planted. This  progress  in  nature  is  so  very  grad* 
ual,  that  the  most  perfect  of  an  infcirior  species 
comes  very  near  to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which 
is  immediately  above  it. 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  whase  mercy  extends  to  all  hia 
works,  is  plainly  seen,  as  I  have  before  hinted, 
from  his  having  made  so  very  little  matter,  at 
least  what  falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does 
not  swarm  with  life.  Nor  is  his  goodness  lesa 
seen  in  the  diversity,  than  in  the  multitude  of 
living  creatures.  Had  he  only  made  one  species 
of  animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  existence  :  he  has,  therefore,  spe- 
cified in  his  creation  every  degree  of  life,  evsrj 
capacity  of  being.  The  whole  chasm  in  nature, 
from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  divers 
kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one  over  another,  by 
such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that  the  little  tran 
sitions  and  deviations  from  one  species  to  another 
arc  almost  insensible.  The  intermediate  space  is 
so  well  husbanded  and  managed,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  degix^e  of  perception  which  does  not  ap- 
pear in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the 
goodness  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being  more 
manifested  in  this  his  proceeding? 

There  is  a  consequence,  beside  tliose  I  hava 
already  mentioned,  which  seems  very  naturally 
deducible  from  tlie  foregoing  considerations.  If 
the  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  progreas 
so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
suppose  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through 
those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nature  to 
him:  since  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  space  and 
room  for  different  degrees  of  perfection  between 
the  Supreme  Being  and  man,  than  between  man 
and  the  most  despicable  insect.  This  consequence 
of  so  great  a  variety  of  beings  which  are  superior 
to  us,  from  that  variety  which  is  inferior  to  us,  is 
made  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  pa.<<sage  which  I  shall 
here  set  down,  after  having  premised,  that  not- 
withstanding there  is  such  mnnitc  room  between 
man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  ex- 
ert itself  in.  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be 
filled  up,  since  there  will  be  still  an  infinite  gap  or 
distance  between  the  highest  created  being  and 
the  Power  which  produced  him. 

"  That  there  should  be  more  species  of  intelli 
gent  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  of  sensible 
and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  froir 
hence:  that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world  wc 
see  no  chasms,  or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from 
us  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued 
series  of  things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very 
little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  tliat 
have  wings,  and  arc  not  strangers  to  the  airy  re- 
gion; and  there  are  s<inic  birds  that  are  inhabitants 
of  the  water,  whose  blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and 
their  flesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are 
allowed  them  on  fish-days.  There  arc  animals  so 
near  of  kin  both  to  birds  and  beasts,  that  thejy  are 
the  middle  between  both.  Amphibious  animals 
link  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  together.  Seals 
live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and  porpoises  have  the 
warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog;  not  to  mention 
what  is  confidently  reported  of  nierniaids,  or  sea- 
men, there  are  some  brutes  that  seeru  to  have  as 
much  knowledge  and  reason  as  some  that  arc 
called  men;  and  tlie  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms are  so  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take 
the  lowest  of  one.  and  the  highest  of  the  other, 
there  will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference 
between  them:  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  the 
lowest  and  the  most  inorganical  parts  of  matter, 
we  shall  find  everywhere  that  the  several  species 
are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almost  ili« 
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•tntible  degrcen.      And,  wher    we  consider  the    all  roufl^hneM  of  temper  into  nwekneM,  eood  ii»> 


sign  aiui  iiiniiiie  gtM>d 

the  Bpvcicft  of  creatures  bhould  also  hy  |[^Mitle  df-  paMsimi,  that  sweet  affabilitj  when  I  hare  been  in 
grees  at«ciM>d  upward  frr>m  us  toward  hii»  infinite  t,n»iHl-humor.  that  tender  corapasttion  when  I  have 
pi'ffection.  as  wu  see  thcT  gradually  dt^cend  fri>m  had  anything  which  gave  me  uneasiness;  I  odb- 
us  downward  :  which  if  it  be  proWble,  wc  havt;  fesH  to  you  I  am  inconsolable,  and  my  eyes  gush 
reason  tlieu  to  be  per8uade<l  tnat  there  are  far  with  grief,  as  if  I  had  seen  her  but  just  then  cz- 
more  species  nf  creatures  alx>ve  us  than  there  are  pirc.  In  this  condition  I  am  broken  in  upon  b^ 
beneatii;  we  U'ing  in  di'^rees  of  perfection  much  a  charming  young  woman,  my  daughter,  who  u 
more  rentote  fmni  the  infinite  lieing  of  Ctod»  than  ■  the  picture  o\  what  her  mother  was  on  her  wed- 
we  art'  from  the  lowest  state  of  being,  and  that  ding  day.  The  good  girl  strives  to  comfort  me; 
which  approaches  nearest  to  nothing.  And  vet  but  how  shall  I  let  you  know  that  all  the  comfort 
of  all  \\utsv  dJKtinct  HfK^cies  we  have  no  clear  dis-  vhe  gives  me  is  to  make  my  tears  flow  moreeaaily? 
tinct  ido:Ls."  j  The  child  knows  she  quickens  my  sorrows,  and 

In  thin  HVhtem  of  being,  there  is  no  creature  so  rejoices  my  heart  at  the  same  time.  Oh,  ye  leaniedl 
wonderful  In  its  nature,  and  which  so  much  dc-  tell  me  by  what  word  to  speak  a  motion  of  tht 
•eryes  our  particular  attention,  as  man,  who  fills  soul  for  which  there  is  no  name.  When  she  kneels, 
nptho  middle  space  between  the  animal  and  intel-  ■  and  bids  me  hv  comforted,  she  is  my  child  :  when 
lectual  nature,  the  visible  aitd  invisible  world,  '  I  lake  hi-r  in  my  anns,  and  bid  her  say  no  more, 
and  is  tliat  link  in  the  chain  of  beings  which  hn^  she  is  my  very  wife,  and  is  the  very  comforter  I 
been  often  termed  the  nexu8  utriuitque  mundi.  So  lament  the  loss  of.  I  banish  her  tne  room,  and 
that  he  who,  in  (»ne  respi*ct,  is  associated  with  weep  aloud  that  I  have  lost  her  mother,  and  that 
angelK  and  Hrchangels.  may  look   upon  a  Being    I  have  her. 

of  infinite  |N-rfection  as  liiK  father,  and  the  highest  "  Mr.  Spectator,  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  yoo 
order  of  spirits  as  his  brethren,  may,  in  another  to  have  a  sense  of  these  pleasing  perplexities;  yoo 
respect,  nay  to  corruption,  "  Thou  art  my  father  ;  might  communicate  to  tne  guilty  part  of  mankud 
ana  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother*  and  my  that  they  arc  incapable  of  the  happiness  which  is 
aiiter." — O.  !  in  the  very  sorrows  of  the  virtaous. 

*'  But  pray  spare  roe  a  little  loneer;  give  meleaye 
to  tell  you  tne  manner  of  her  death.  Siie  took  leave 
of  all  tier  family,  and  bore  the  yain  appHcatioB 
of  medicines  with  the  greatest  patience  imagina- 
ble. When  the  physician  told  her  she  must  cer- 
tainly die,  she  desired  as  well  as  she  could  that 
all  who  were  present,  except  myself,  might  depart 
the  room.  Sue  said  she  nad  nothing  to  say,  for 
she  was  resigned,  and  I  knew  all  she  knew  that 
concerned  us  in  this  world;  but  she  desired  to  be 
alone,  that  in  the  presence  of  Ood  only  she  might, 
matrimonial  Ktate  is  the  reason  that  I  now  venture  |  without  interruption,  do  her  last  duty  to  me,  of 
to  write  to  you.  without  the  fear  of  being  ridicu-  j  thanking  me  ft>r  all  my  kindness  to  her:  adding, 
louK  :  and  confess  to  you  that  though  it  is  three  !  that  she  hoped  in  my  fast  moments  I  should  feel 
montlis  sinr<»  I  lost  a  very  agn.H>ablc  woman,  who  ,  the  same  comfort  for  my  goodness  to  her,  as  she 
was  inv  wif4'.  my  norrow  is  Ntill  fresh;  and  I  am  |  did  in  that  she  had  acquitted  herself  with  honor, 
often,  in  the  nuilst  of  c(»rnpany,  upon  any  circnni-    truth,  and  virtue  to  me. 
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Qui*  <lo!>i.|(*rk>  nit  pudor  aiit  m«iduii 
Tun  rimrl  rnpitlii. — Hor.  1  Oil.  xjklr.  1. 

And  wlin  ran  in'iore  too  much?    Whnt  time  vlutU  end 
Our  in«>urnliiff  for  lo  door  a  MewX  ?— (^oux-n. 

"Mb.  SpKCTAToa, 

"  Thk  juHt  value  you  have  expressed   for  the 


stance  tliat  n*vivc.s  her  nu-mory,  with  a  reflection 
what  she  should  say  or  do  cm  such  an  occasion  : 


'*  [  curb  myself,  and  will  not  tell  yon  that  this 
kindness  cut  my  heart  in  twain,  when  I  expected 


I  say,  upon  any  occurrence  of  that  nature,  which  !  nn  accusation  for  some  passionate  starts  of  mine. 


I  can  givo  yo'.i  a  m^nsi'  of,  though  I  cannot  express 
it  wholly,  t  am  all  over  softness,  and  am  obliged 
to  retire  and  give  wav  to  a  few  sighs  and  tears  oe- 


in  some  parts  of  our  time  together,  to  say  nothing 
but  thank  me  for  the  good,  if  there  was  any  good 
suitable  to  her  own  excellence!    All  that  I  bad 


fore  I  can  In*  ea^y.     1  cannot  but  reconimtind  the  i  ever  said  to  her,  all  the  circumstances  of  sorro 


of  their  Kpr>useH,  this  would  \io  a  tasteless  jumble  which  I  tiad  often  embraced  witn  transport;  when 
of  words;  but  to  such  (of  whom  there  are  not  a  I  saw  those  cherishing  eyes  begin  to  be  gfaaMly, 
few)  who  have  enjoyed  that  Ktate  with  the  senti-  and  their  last  struggle  to  be  to  fix  themselves  OD 
merits  p»*oper  f»>r  it,  you  will  have  every  line,  me,  how  did  I  lose  all  patience!  She  expired  ia 
which  nits  the  sorrow,  at tendiHl  with  a  tear  of  my  arms,  and  in  my  distraction  I  thounit  I  saw 
pity  and  consoLition;  for  I  know  not  by  wh.it  her  bosom  still  heave.  Thero  was  certainly  lifcTflt 
gooilness  of  Providence  it  is  that  every  gush  of  •  still  left.  I  cried,  she  just  now  spoke  to  me.  Rit, 
passion  is  a  step  toward  the  relief  of  it;  and  there  :  alas!  1  grew  giddy,  and  all  things  mored  aboot 
IS  a  cerinin  "OAifort  in  the  very  act  of  sorrowing,  I  me,  from  the  distemper  of  my  own  head;  for  the 
which,  1  suppose,  arises  from  a  secr^^t  conscious-  best  of  women  was  breathless  and  ^ne  forever, 
ness  in  the  mind,  that  the  atfliotion  it  is  under  "Now  the  doctrine  I  would,  methniks.  hare  too 
flows  from  a  virtuous  cause.  My  concern  is  not  raise  from  this  account  I  have  given  you  is,  thai 
indeed  so  outrage(»us  as  at  the  first  tranN|K)rt.;  for  there  is  a  certain  equanimity  in  tli€>sc  who  are  good 
I  think  it  has  subsideil  rather  into  a  soberer  state 


of  mind  than  any  actual  pt^rturbation  of  spirit. 
There^  !nip:ht  be  rules  formed  for  men's  behavior 
on  this  great  incident  to  bring  them  from  tliat 
mitfortunc  into  the  condition  I  am  at  present: 
which  it,  I  think,  that  my  sorrow  has  converted 


and  just,  which  runs  into  their  very  sorrow,  and 
disappoints  the  force  of  it.  Though  they  murt 
pass  through  afflictions  in  common  with  all  who 
are  in  human  nature,  yet  their  conscious  integrity 
shall  undermine  their  affliction ;  naj.  that  ftiy 
affliction  shall  add  force  to  their  integri^,  fnm  % 
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rpfleetion  of  the  itse  of  Tirtne  in. the  hour  of  afflic-  little  of  the  manrelont,  and  then,  if  he  has  much 

tion.     I  sat  down  witli  a  design  to  pot  yon  upou  fire,  the  oczt  degree  is  the  impossible.    Now  this 

S'vingp  us  rules  how  to  orereome  such  griefs  as  is  always  the  time  for  fixing  toe  wager.    But  this 

ese»  but  I  should  rather  advise  you  to  teach  men  requires  the  nicest  management,  otherwise  Tery 

lo  be  capable  of  them.  probably  the  dispute  may  arise  to  the  old  detenni- 

'*You  men  of  letters  have  wHat  you  call  the  fine  nation  by  battle.    In  these  conceits  I  have  been 

taste  in  your  apprehensions  of  what  is  properly  very  fortunate,  and  have  won  some  wagers  of  those 

done  or  said.     1  here  is  something  like  this  deeply  who  have  professedly  valued  themselves  upon  in« 

rrafted  in  the  soul  of  him  who  is  iKMiest  and  faith-  teliigenoe,  and  have  put  themselves  to  great  chargt 

Kil  in  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.    Everything  and  expense  to  be  misinformed  considerably  sooner 

which  is  faUo,  viciouj«,  or  unworthy,  is  despicable  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

to  him,  thou^j^h  all  the  world  should  approve  it.       " Having  got  a  comfortable  sum  by  this  my  op- 

K\  the  same  lime  he  has  the  most  lively  sensibility  position  to  public  report,  I  have  brought  myself 

in  all  enjoyments  and  sufferings  which  it  is  proper  now  to  so  great  a  perfection  in  inattention,  more 

for  him  to  have  where  any  duty  of  life  is  con-  especially  to  party  relations,  that  at  the  same  time 

eemed.      To  want  sorrow  wnen  you  in  decency  I  seem  wiih  greedy  ears  to  devour  up  the  discourse, 

snd  truth  should  be  afilicted,  is,  I  should  think,  a  I  certainly  do  not  know  one  word  of  it,  but  pursue 

greater  instance  of  a  man's  being  a  blockhead  my  own  course  of  thought,  whether  upon  business 

Uian  not  to  know  the  beauty  of  any  passage  in  or  amusement. with  much  tranquillity;  1  sav  inat- 

Virgil.     You  have  not  yt*t  observed,  Mr.  Spectator,  tention,  because  a  late  act  of  parliament*  nas  se- 

that  the  fine  gentlemen  of  this  tx^  set  up  tor  hard-  cured  all  party  liars  from  the  penalty  of  a  wafer, 

nesa  of  heart;  and  humanity  has  very  tittle  share  and  consequently  made  it  unprofitable  to  attend  to 

in  their  preteuKOs.     He  is  a  brave  fellow  who  is  them.     However,  good  breeding  obliges  a  man  to 

always  ready  to  kill  a  man  he  hates,  but  he  does  maintain  the  figure  of  the  keenest  attention,  the 

not  stand  in*  the  same  decree  of  esti'em  who  la-  true  posture  of  which  in  a  coffee-house  I  take  to 

mentfl  for  the  woman  he  loves.    I  should  fancy  consist  in  leaning  over  a  table  with  the  edge  of 

▼ou  might  work  up  a  tliousand  pretty  thoughts*  it  pressing  hard  ufK>n  your  stomach  :  for  the  mors 

by  reflecting  upon  tne  persons  most  susceptibTo  of  pain  the  narration  is  received  with,  the  more  gra- 

the  sort  of  Vorrow  I  have  spoken  of;  and  I  dare  cious  is  your  bending  over;  beside  that  the  nar- 

say  you  will  find  upon  examination  that  they  are  rator  thinks  you  forget  your  pain  by  tJie  pleasure 

the  wisest  and  the  oravest  of  mankind  who  are  of  hearing  him. 

Most  capable  of  it.  "Fort  Knock  has  occasioned  several  very  per- 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant,  plexed  and  inelegant  heats  and  animosities;  and 

Norwich,  7^  Oetobria,  1712.  "  F.  J."  th^^re  was  one  the  other  day,  in  a  coffee-house  where 

T.  I  was,  that  took  upou  him  to  clear  that  business 

— -  to  me,  for  he  said  he  was  there.    I  knew  him  to 

bo  that  sort  of  man  that  had  not  strength  of  ca- 
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Ver»  redlt  finrifts  disslinulsU  porit.— P.  Aiu.  meroly  upon  his  beinsf  an  eye-witness,  and  there- 

Th«  real  ftce  nstiinii,  tho  oouuterlbit  is  loaL  fore  was  fully  satisfied  he  could  give  me  no  iofor- 

,  tg  '  a  mation,  for  tiie  very  same  reason  he  believed  be 

Ha.  SPECTAToa,  ^yj^j^  f^^  jjg  ^^  jIjpj^     However,  I  heard  him 

"  I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  loud  in  this  asscr-  with  the  same  greediness  as  Shakspeare  describes 

tion,  that  there  arc  very  few  that  can  see  or  hear;  in  the  following  lines : 

I  mean,  that  can  report  what  they  have  seen  or  _  ..u  *     •    uk  ui  w  «i 

«        J  J   .!.•     .1  1    '  'i  •    ]•  I  Mw  a  ftmSth  stand  with  nui  hammer,  thai, 

heard;   and  this  through  incapacity  or  prejudice.  ^iti,  open  mouth,  awallowins  a  uiidr's  newn. 

cue  of  which  disables  almost  every  man  who  talks  t         #         i-  i        t  l  t  t 

to  you  fr^mi  representing  things  as  he  ought.    For       "^  confess  of  late  I  have  not  been  so  much 

which  rc^ason  1  am  come  to  a  resolution  of  believ-  abased  at  the  decl aimers  in  coffee-houses  as  I  for- 

ing  nothing  I  hear;  and  I  contemn  the  man  given  nierly  was,  being  satit«fied  that  they  expect  to  be 

to  narration  under  the  appellation  of  'a  matter  of  rewarded  for  their  vociferations.     Of  Uiese  liars 

fact  man  :'   and.  according  to  me,  a  matter-of  fact  fl>*-*'"«  ^^  ^^'^  s^f** '  ^^^^  fff "»"« <»f  l^*^  fi^^^  consists 

mau  in  one  whose  life  and  conversation  is  spent  in  »«  ™a<^,^  impudence,  and  a  stniii^  memory;  the 

the  reiy»rt  of  what  is  not  matter-of-fact.  others  have  added  to  these  qualihcations  a  ffood 

"I  remember  when  Prince  Eugene  was  here,  understanding  and  smooth  language.    Ihese,  there- 

Uiere  was  no  knowing  his  height  or  figure,  until  ^V***  ^»*^«  «"ly  certain  heads,  which  they  are  as 

^ou,  Mr.  Spectator,  gave  the  public  satisfaction  in  eloquent  upon   as  thi^  can,  and  may  be  called 

that  matter.     In  relations,  the  force  of  the  expres-  'embellishers;    the /Jt hers  repeat  only  what  they 

sion  lies  very  often  more  in  the  look,  the  tone  of  ^^S"  f«>m  others  as  literally  as  their  parts  or  seal 

voice,  or  the  gw^ture.  than  the  words  themselves;  ^J  ^  permit,  and  are  called  'reciters.     Here  waTa. 

which,  iK'ing  repeated  in  any  other  manner  bv  the  ft^Howm  town  some  years  ago,  who  used  to  divert 

uiidiscerning.  l#ar  a  very  different  interpretation  l»'»»self  by  telling  a  lie  at  Charing-cross  m  the 

fr«>m  their  original  meaning.     I  must  confess  1  niorning  at  eight  o  clock,  and  then  following  it 

formerly  have  turned  this  humor  of  mine  to  very  through  all  parts  of  the  town  until  eight  at  night; 

giiod  account;  for  whenever  I  heard  any  narration  at  which  tinje  he  came  to  a  club  of  his  friends, 

uttered  with  extraordinary  vehemence,and  ground-  ^»d  diverted  them  with  an  account  what  censure 

ed  upon  considerable  autl'ioritv,  1  was  always  ready  't  »»ad  at  Will's  in  Co  vent  garden,  how  dangerous 

U>  lay  any  wager  that  it  was  not  so.     Indeed,  I  '^^  ^^  believed  to  be  at  Child's,  and  what  inft'rence 

never  pretended  to  be  so  rash  as  to  fix  the  matter  ^^^1  <*»"ew  from  it  with  relation  lo  stocks  at  Jons- 

any  particular  way  in  oppt>sition  to  theirs:  but  as  Chun's.     I  have  had  the  honor  to  travel  with  this 

there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  anything  happening,  J^ntleman  I  speak  of  m  search  of  one  of  his  false- 
beside 
It*  fall] 
It,  and 

jon^iiently  had  mon.-  probabiUty  of  success.    I  -^^;^{-j:^^-^T:Z^-\i  \^^ii^-^  npon  a  «». 

hsil  arrived  at  a  particular  skill  in  warming  a  min  un,^  wlaUni  to  th«  war  with  mS  w«w  d^Eid  tp  bt 

SO  far  in  his  narration  as  to  make  him  throw  ic.  a  t«u. 


e  that  it  has  happened.  I  only  controverted  ^^^^»\  and  have  been  present  when  they  have  (te- 
lling out  in  that  one  manner  as  they  settled  scribed  the  very  man  they  have  spoken  to,  as  him 
d  left  it  to  the  ninetv-nine  other  ways,  and    ^*»o  A"*  reported  it,  tall  or  short,  black  or  fair,  a 
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mtif  niaii  or  n  ra^muffin.  according:  sis  thcj  liked  .  that  cnn  reflect  upon  his  own  mRke,  and  that  of  1 
Uio  iiitcliii^fiico.  I  have  heard  one  of  our  iii<^f*-  ■  partner,  with  eyuM  of  reason  and  honor,  and  v 
niouH  writi'pi  of  news  nay.  that,  when  he  has  had  '  believes  lie  offends  a^^ainst  both  tliese,  if  he  d< 
■  cuM<iiner  tome  with  an  advertisement  of  an  ap-  nut  look  upon  the  woman  who  choM;  him  to 
prentice  or  a  wife  run  away,  he  has  desired  the  under  his  pn>tectiun  in  sickness  and  health  w, 
ailvcrtiiier  to  ctmifNise  hiniivelf  a  little  U'fore  lie  .  the  utmost  i<;ratitude.  whetlier  from  thai  niom< 
dictated  thr  il<-M*ription  of  the  offender:  for  when  she  is  shiniuj^  or  defective  in  person  or  mind 
a  peP'on  1.4  ]>ut  into  a  public  )>aper  by  a  man  who  '  saj  there  are  those  who  think  themselves  boa 
U  ani;ry  ulrli  him.  the  real  description  of  such  '  to  Rupjily  with  good  nature  the  failings  of  th< 
person  is  hid  in  tlie  doforniity  with  which  the  '  who  love  them,  and  who  always  think  those  1 
afi^y  u,.ku  ili'M-rilM's  him ;  therefiire,  this  fellow  objects  of  love  and  pity  who  came  to  their  ar 
alw.iy4  j!i.-iile  his  customers  describe  him  as  he  the  obj<>cts  of  joy  and  aclmiration. 
Wij_.d  rh"  liav  N'fore  he  ntfendetl,  or  else  he  was  1  Of  this  latter  sort  is  Lvsander,  a  man  of  v 
r.rr  T.v  ir,..'ilii  never  find  him  out.  These  and  ;  learning,  sobriety,  and  good  nature;  of  birth  a 
sur  J  '.}.^r  hin*s  1  could  su!|r<;est  to  you  for  the  elu-  [  estate  Ih?1ow  no  woman  to  accept;  and  of  wbon 
£.lk:.  Hi   -:'  :ili  Motions;  but  I  leave  It  to  your  own  j  might  be  said,  shonld  he  succeed  in  his  presi 

'  wishes,  his  mistress  raised  his  fortune,  buk  i 
that  she  made  it.  When  a  woman  is  deliberati 
with  herself  whom  she  shall  choose  of  many  ni 
each  other  in  other  pretensions,  certainly  ne 
iH'St  underistanding  is  to  be  preferred.  Lffe  ban 
heavily  in  the  repi'ated  converxntion  of  one  w 
has  no  imagination  to  be  fired  at  the  several  00 
sions  and  obji^cts  which  come  l»efore  bini,  or  w 
cannot  strike  out  of  his  n'flections  new  paths 
Vc  -:  r»  iar.ii<ni.tisri«mu»«-iniinlr.«nnino»h<.mlnM.       p^.a^jiiff  di^vmrsc.     Honest  Will  Thrash  and  I 

•a:  ■  --r  c  ?  ili.Milium  voliint:  Imnc.  iiM  m..M.  mi  adimet  :  wife,  thoUL'h  not  married  above  four  months,  ha 


o  in:pritve  tir  neglect  this  s^K'Culation. 
"1  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
T.  '       "  Humble  Servant." 
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B:=o.  Tlk.  .\dr.  fu:t. iT.  ttr.  2.     •  scarcc  had  a  word  to  say  to  each  other  this  i 

._^-  r.cvrr  tA  foMki-hrr:  no. ihoiijfh  I  w,»ro  i-ure  ti>  make    ww-ks;  and  one  cannot  form  to  one's  self  a  silli 

^  x&in  mv  rmiiiios.    1I<t  I  ili"«trvtl:  bvr  I  Imvr  obtaiuol;     picturi'!  than  these  two  creatures,  in  solemn  poll 

.ir  :  lisiii.ni  :i.T.«o.    iVrMi  nli  ihi*f  »ho  would  M>panit4)    ^^J^^\  plenty,  unable  to  enjoy  their  fortunes,  and 

U      U.:ii:i  alone  .h:i\\  dcrtl.c  m.-  of  lu-r!  :  .^  f^jj   ^j^,j^  „^^,,,^  ^  ^.^^,^-j  ^^f  g^f^-ants,  to  whc 

1  «ioii.ii  e^lvi'in  myself  a  very  luippy  man  if  my    taste  of  life  they  are  beholden  for  the  little  sat: 

fcec.  la'ion*  oouM  in  the  le:i>t  runtribute  to  the    factions  by  which  lliejr  can  be  understood  to  be 

"k-:  . .  >;*:  the  conduct  of  my  readers  in  one  of  the  :  m»icli  as  barely  in  being.     The  hours  of  the  da 

n«-^''.:sV"n:iMt  nfTair*  of  life,  to  wit,  their  choice  .  the  distinctions  of   noon  and  night,  dinner  ai 

1  4.0. : J^iZe.     This  >ta;e  is  the  foundation  of  com-  !  supper,  are  the  gn^atest  notices  they  are  cnpablci 

at:.:-    ^:A  \\\>'  chief  band  of  siicietv;  and  I  do    Thin  is  perhaps  n^prcsenting  the  life  of  a  vc 

■-  .    -X  -^  I  o.ui  W  too  fn>i|Uent  on  siibjicts  which  ,  modest  women,  joined  to  a  dull  fellow,  more  iiu 

KA     -    :■  '.j^.!  \o  my  unmarried  reatlers  in  a  par- 1  pid  than  it  really  deserves;  but  I  am  sure  it  isn 

:vs  a.     «  '         >  ^o'e^sential   to   their  following  •  to  exalt  the  commerce  with  an  ingenious  comp 

%».'iv  .  «^>.     ■  ••:">»-y.     A  virtuiuis  di:<ip<isition,  a.  nion  too  hiirh,  to  say  that  ever}-  new  accident 

,j«rt.%l      ■  .'.  ^  A  .  ■     J.  :vi  a.r^'«able  per^m,  and  an  i  object,  which  comes 'into  such  a  gentleman's  w> 

.    V.  :^^-««  whieh  sliou id  l»e  chiefly    nrives  his  wife  new  pleasures   aiid    satisfaction 

.s-*.i>:  »!i.     IVcau"**.*  my  pn-sent    The   ap])rohation  of  Ins  words  ami  actions  is 

..    V.J '.;uly.  who  I  think  is  now  ■  cotitinual  new  feast  to  her;   nor  can  ^he  enouj 

■.-.ki    i»:"'niaiiy  lovers.  1  shall    applaud  her  gotnl  f()rtuue  in  having  herliferarii 

■   ■••\  i  m.i'e  reader*.     The  ad-  .'  every  hour,  her  mind  more  improved, and  herhf-a 

.     «^- >.  »^         .*  ^    :\:  :i»  >av.  t»f  ^enso.  U-auty,    more  glad,  from  every  circunistiince  which  thi 

.,,      .      ».  ■.    i'x  *\r:a;n\v  the  chief  motives :  meet  with.     He   will   lay   out   his   invention 

^  ■•     .-.-t'..  oi"  for:nne  for  changing  '  forming  new  pleasures  ana  amusements,  and  ma 

V.  v-o  >':e  i^'  M  have  her  eye  upon  |  the  fortune  she  has  brought  him  subservient  to  tl 

^  .  ^    X.-      -  :,'  ;>k  heni'lf,  whether  the  .  ht)nor  and  reptitation  of  her  and  hers.     A  man 

.^..   .    .        ^    : .  X.    /.:  '.^tM'  rt^»»inmondations  in;  sense,  who  is  thus  obli;rrd.  is  ever  contriving  t 

,.        .  .     *  .:.     ■..-»:  ,•.•-. irable.    He  that  has    happiness  of  her  who  did  him  so  great  a  distil 

X.  •»     *   \  ■•  .derate  estate,  and  an  j  tion;  while  the  fool  is  ungrateful  without  vice,  a 

.-I  V  -a-  '.e  \o  him  who  is  only    never  n»turns  a  favor  because  he  is  not  M?n>ible 

\\  ir  jT.N^r  iVulties  may  pur-  |  it.     I  would,  methinks.  have  so  much  to  say  ; 

:. '^  ..i-  :  ,:   purchase  worthy    my.'^'lf.  that,  if  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  him  w 

V-.   ••  .  •..'  'hat  wit,  and  a  ca-    treate<i  me  ill,  he  should  l»e  sensible  when  he  c 

'.«*■.»    '»*■  •.  M  Iw  highly  val-  '  so.     His  conscience  should  Ik?  of  my  side,  wh 

.1 .:    -   ^imhI  natun.' and  hu-    ever  U>came  ftf  his  inclination.     I   Jo  not  kn< 

*  V       jv;  ..>':s  men,  whose    but  i:  is  the  insipid  choice  which  has  l.>een  mi 

,i  .ixe  ihemselves  and    by  those*  who  have  the  care  of  young  women,  tl 

L  .»'»*      S  -.■:•  ari'  those  who  an*    the  niarriaire  state  its<'lf  has  been  liable  to  .so  mc 

.>    .    'K-  ■••wn.  who  cannot    ridio-.-.'.e.    l^ut  a  well-chosen  love,  moved  bjr  p; 


1. « 


« « -• 


,.  -i  M. :  -^i'u'us  and  gay  re-    ^i.m  i>n  K^th  side^'.'and  jKirfi-cttxl  by  tlie  geuerus 

. '  ^.  *    .      »  ,-:illity,  to  right    of  one  party,  must  be  aJornetl  with"^  so  many  hai 

..»       .    s'\    -spirits,  without    Si>me  incidents  on  the  other  sidfs  that  every  part 

•«  M.     -^riuious  men,  of  .  ular  cmiple  wou]{)  be  an  example  in  many'circu 

1    ,'.  .'idril  by  her  who  !  Rtances  to  all  the  rest  of  the  &pecl«>s.     1  shall  e 

*•...:       Ihoy  are  imme-  ]  the  chat  u|H>n  this  subject  with  a  cmple  of  letlc 

^^,  X...   .      k.id  iuu>t  nectift-  j  one  from  a  lover,  who  is  very  well  nctjuair.ted  w 

'vii'.i!y  to  pass  j  the  wav  of  bargaining  on  these  occasions;  and  1 

sueivaU  of  life;    other  from  his  rival,  who  has  a  lesM  estate,  I 

great  gallantry  of  temper.     As  for  my  man 
prudence  he  makes  l'**""  **  he  says,  as  if  he  vi 


■*    ■» 


...    H  u.».»    hut  I*  not  joy- 
,.„ .»     .^u    i  *it  and  sense, 
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alreftdj  a  father,  and,  lajin^  aside  the  passion,  man,  without  mixing  a  parcel  of  schooMioj  tale« 

comes  to  the  reason  of  tlie  thing.  with  the  r&cital  of  bis  actions.    If  tou  read  a 

M»  poem  oo  a  fine  woman  among  the  autnors  of  this 

'^^^^»  class,  you  shall  see  that  it  turns  more  upon  Venuv 

"My  counsel  has  perused  the  inventory  of  your  or  Helen  than  on  the  party  concerned.     1  have 

estate,  and  considered  what  estate  you  have,  which  known  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  great  hero  highly 

it  seems  is  only  yours,  and  to  the  male  heirs  of  commended;  but  upon  asking  to  hear  some  of  the 

jour  body;  but,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  beautiful  passages,  the  admirer  of  it  has  repeated 

2*  jht  heirs  of  your  uncle  Edward  forever.    Thus,  to  me  a  speech  of  Apollo,  or  a  description  of 

adam,  I  am  advised  you  cannot  (the  remainder  Polypheme.    At  other  times,  when  I  have  searched 

not  being  in  vou)  dock  the  entail;  by  which  means  for  the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who  gave  a  subject 

my  estate,  which  is  fee  simple,  will  come  by  the  to  the  writer,  I  have  been  entertained  with  the  ex- 

•etUement  proposed  to  your  children  begotten  by  ploits  of  a  river-god,  or  have  been  forced  to  attend 

me,  whether  they  are  males  or  females;   but  my  a  Fury  in  her  mischievous  progress,  from  one  end 

children  begotten  upon  you  will  not  inherit  jovlt  of  the  poem  to  the  oAer.    When  we  are  at  school 

laods,  except  I  beget  a  son.    Now,  Madam,  since  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  the 

Ibinga  are  so,  you  are  a  woman  of  that  prudence,  system  of  pagan  theology;  and  we  may  be  allowed 

and  understand  the  world  so  well,  as  not  to  expect  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram,  with  a 

1  should  give  you  more  than  you  can  give  me.  heathen  god;  but  when  we  would  write  a  manly 

"I  am.  Madam  (with  great  respect),  panegyric  that  should  carry  in  it  all  the  colors  cJ 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant,  ^^  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  ric^ulous  than  to  have 

•'  T.  W."  recourse  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junes. 
The  other  lover's  estete  is  less  than  this  gentle-       No  thought  is  beauUful  which  is  not  just;  and 

man's,  but  he  expressed  himself  as  foUows:  "o  thought  can  be  iust  which  is  not  founded  m 

'^  truth,  or  at  least  m  that  which  passes  for  Such. 
"Madam,  In  mock  heroic  poems  the  use  of  the  heathen 

"I  have  given  in  my  estate  to  your  counsel,  and  mythology  is  not  only  excusable,  but  graceful,  be- 

desired  iny  own  lawyer  to  insist  upon  no  terms  cause  it  is  the  design  of  such  compositions  to 

which  your  friends  can  propose  for  your  certain  divert  by  adapting  Uic  fabulous  macnines  of  the 

ease  and  advantage;  for  indeed  1  have  no  notion  of  ancients  to  low  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  by 

making  difficulties  of  presenting  you  with  what  ridiculing  such  kinds  of  machinery  in  modem 

cannot  make  me  happy  withont  you.  writers.    If  any  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 

"I  am,  Madam,  necessity  of  admitting  these  classical  legends  into 

"Your  most  devoted  humble  Servant,  our  serious  compositions,  in  order  to  give  them  a 

"B.  T."  more  poetical  turn,  I  would  recommend  to  their 

Tou  must  know  the  relations  have  met  upon  ^i^"*??^.™''"?!,^^*  ^^l^^^  f/w  %^^n"/'^-|  PU? 

this;  and  the  girl  being  mightily  taken  with  the  '^^'"^^  ^T  ^^°T-    ii"^if  *^*^?  ^""^  this  kind  of 

Utte'r  epistle,  s?ie  is  lauf hed\t,  and  uncle  Edward  Pl^^^^J.^Jj^^jr^  '±f''^r;^,^"^^^^^^ 

is  to  be*^dealtwirh  to  mike  her  a  suitable  match  to  T.^'^'/'^P'^^A  ^^l^f/^?  2^^^^  ^i  ^^ 

the  worthy  gentleman  who  has  told  her  he  does  T^^'ilZZ^T^'^nfl^Zl^T.^f  ^.t^JlT  f 

Dot  care  aVarthing  for  her.    All  I  hope  for  is,  that  I'^in^  hv  «Zt^ntt?nt  i^  r^^^^ 

the  fair  lady  will  inake  use  of  the  first  light  night  "^"V  iV  i^  substituting  in  the  place  of  these  anti- 

to  show  B.^T.  she  understands  a  marri^e  is  not  q^^tecT fables  the  sunerstitious  mythology  which 

to  be  considered  as  a  common  bargain.-T.  P'JT.^^.I  ''"'^S  ^^"^  «*»*^P*{f;d8  <»f  ^fV'  own  country, 
w  «B  vuuBiucivu  f»  »  bvu  uivu  v«5wu.     X  Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  he- 

roes,  by  interweaving  the  actions  of  deities  with 

their  achievements;  but  for  a  Christisn  author  to 

Ko-m]    THURSDAT.  OCTOBER  30, 1712.  ra;lriL\V'\raTort'^'^"o^';''c^^^^^^^ 

None  aMgnr  Apollo,  between  Bellona  and  the  Marshal  de  Viilars,  would 

Nunc  Lydxe  Hortfs  nunceiJoTe  miMuii  »b  Ipw  fee  down-right  puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a 

SdUnt  b  -uperi.  labor ViEo.  Xa,  It.  WS.  VP^^  J?**'  3«  P*«^  Sixteen.     It  IS  want  of  sufficient 

Now  Vdan  loU,  and  now  the  D.ll«i  god.  elevation  ma  genius  to  describe  realities,  and  place 

Now  Herraeni,!  employed  frr.m  JoTe'ii  abode,  them  m  a  shining  light,  that  makes  him  have  re- 

Tio  warn  bim  hence,  aa  if  the  peareAil  state  Course  to  sucli  trifling  antiquated  fables;  as  a  man 

or  hearenly  power<i  were  touchd  with  human  UXM  ,„ay  write  a  fine  description  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo, 

DRTDK!f.  jjjj^^  j^jg^  j^^^  know  how  to  draw  the  character  of 

I  AM  always  highly  delighted  with  the  discovery  any  of  his  cotempofaries. 
of  any  rising  ffenius  among  my  countrymen.    For       In  order  thcrvfore  to  put  a  stop  to  this  absoid 

this  reason,  J  have  read  over,  with  gri'at  pleasure,  practice,  I  sliall  piiblisn  the  following  edict,  by 

the  late  miscellany  published  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  virtue  of  that  spcctatorial  authority  .vith  which  I 

whicli  there  are  many  excellent  compositiuns  of  stand  invested. 

that  ingenious  gentleman.     I  have  had  a  pleasure       "  Whereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all 

of  the  same  kind  in  perusing  a  poem  that  is  just  appearance,  drawing  near,  being  informed   that 

riblished.  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace;*  and  which,  there  are  several  ingenious  persons  who  intend  to 

hope,  will  meet  with  such  a  reward  from  its  pat-  show  their  talents  on  so  happy  an  occasion;  and 

roDS  as  so  uoble  a  perftinnance  deserves.     I  was  Ijeing  willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent 

particularly  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  author  that  effusion  of  nonsense  which  we  have  good 

nad  not  amused  niniself  with  fables  out  of  the  cause  to  apprehend;  1  do  hereby  strictly  require 

pagan  theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  any-  every  person  who  shall  write  on  this  subject,  to 

thing  of  this  miture  he  alludes  to  it  only  as  to  a  remember  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  to  sacri- 

CabU.  fice  his  catechism  to  Win  poetry.    In  order  to  it,  I 

Many  of  our  modern  authors,  whos^e  learning  do  expect  of  him  in  the  first  place  to  make  his 

veiy  oiften  extends  no  further  than  Ovid's  Mcta-  own  poem,  without  depending  upon  Phoebus  for 

■K»rphoses,  do  not  know  how  to  celebrate  a  great  any  part  of  it.  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  an;^  ona 

— ^ of  the  Muses  by  name.    I  do  likewise  positively 

•Bf  Mr.  Tbomaa  TlokelL  forbid  the  sending  of  Mercury  with  any  partiottliyr 
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that  this  is  Uie  iMt 
this 


message  or  dispatch  relating  to  the  |>eacc,  and  shall ;  daring*,  at  the  same  time,  that 

by  no  nipans  Huffer  Minurra  tu  take  upon  her  the    dreaiu  which  I  intend  to  publish 

shape  of   any  plenipotentiary  concerned   in   thiti    ^ 

great  work.     I  io  further  declare,  that  I  shall  not    '*^""» 

allow  the  Destinies  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the        *'l  was  last  Sunday  in  the  evening  led  into  i 

deaths  of  the  several  thousands  who  have  been  ;  serious  reflection  on  tne  reasonableness  of  Tiitoe, 

slain  in  the  late  war,  being  of  opinion  that  all  j  and  great  folly  of  vice,  from  an  excellent  sennoi 

such  deaths  may  be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the  .  I  had  heard  that  aftcnioon   in  my  parish  efaartk 


Christian  system  of  powder  and  ball.     1  do  there 
fore  strictly  forbid  the  Fates  to   cut  the  thread  of 
man's  life  upon  any  pretense  whatsoever,  unless 


Among  other  observations  the  preaciier  shoved  ni 
that  the  ti*mptations  which  the  tempter  proposd 
were  all  on  a  supposition  tiiat  we  are  either  Disd 


it  be  for  the  sake  of  tne  rhyme.     And  whereas  1  men  or  fools,  or  with  an   intention  to  render  m 

have  good  reamin  to  fear  that  Nej)tune  will  have  a  such;  that  in  no  other  affair  wc  would  sufler  oar 

great  deal  of  business  on  his  nands,  in  several  selves  to  be  thus  imposed  upon,  in  a  cane  so  plainly 

pi»em!«  which  we  may  now  suppose  arc  upon  the  and  clearly  against  our  visible  interest.     Uts  illof 


anvil,  1  do  also  prohibit  his  appearance,  unless  it 
be  done  in  metaphor,  simile,  or  any  very  short 
allusion;  and  that  even  here  he  be  not  permitted 


trations  and  arguments  carried  fw>  much  penu 
bion  and  conviction  with  them,  that  they  renialM 


a  considerable  while  fresh,  and  workmg  in  an 
to  enter  but  with  great  caution  and  circumspection,  memory;  until  at  last  the  mind,  fatigued  witl 
1  desire  that  the  same  nile  may  be  extended  to  his  j  thought,  gave  way  to  the  forcible  (ipprensioaa  oi 
whole  fnilernity  of  heathen  g(Mls;  it  bein^  my  de- 1  slumoer  and  sleep;  while  fancy,  unwilling  yd  ti 
sign  to  condemn  every  poem  to  the  flames  in  which  .  drop  the  subject,  presented  me  with  the  foiluviB| 
Jupiter  thuiulcrH,  or  exercises  any  other  act  of  au- 1  vision: 

thority  which  does  not  belong  to"  him;  in  short,  I  "Methought  I  was  just  awoke  out  of  a  slee| 
expect  that  ii(»  pagan  agent  shall  be  introduced,  or  j  that  I  could  never  remember  the  beginning  of;  tk 
any  fact  relatea,  whicli  a  man  cannot  eivti  credit '  place  where  I  found  myself  to  be  wa.s  a  wide  tad 
to  with  a  good  conscience.  I'rovided  always,  that  i  spacious  plain,  full  of  people  that  waitdeivd  a 
DoLliin^  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  con- :  and  down  through  several  beaten  paths.  whrifM 
fitmed  to  extend,  to  several  of  the  female  poets  in  [  some  few  were  straight,  and  in  direct  liiws.  bsi 
tliis  nation,  who  shall  be  still  left  in  full  possession  :  most  of  them  winding  and  turning  like  a  labj- 
of  their  gods  and  goddebS(?s,  in  the  same  manner  rinth;  but  yet  it  appc>ared  to  me  afterwaFd  thai 
OS  if  Lliis  paper  had  never  been  written."         O.        tlicse  last  all  met  in  one  issue,  so  that  manv  tkn 

secmi>d  to  st4?er  quite  contrary  courses,  did  at  lecgth 
meet  and  face  one  another,  to  the  do  little  aniaM- 
ment  of  many  of  them. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  plain  there  was  a  gwA 
fountain;  they  called  it  tlie  spring  of  Self-unv: 
out  of  it  issued  two  rivuleta  to  the  eastward  aad 
westward:  the  name  of  the  first  was  Heavcnlj- 
Wisdom;  its  water  was  wonderfully  clear,  but  d 
a  yet  more  wonderful  eflect:  the  other's  name 
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Nqs  populo  (lamus— —   Scr. 
As  tho  world  leadH,  we  follow. 

Wrkn  I  first  of  all  took  it  into  my  head  to  write 
dreams  and  visions,  I  determined  to  print  nothing 

of  that  nature  which  was  not  of  my  own  inven- ;  Worldly -Wii^doni;  its  water  was  thick,  and  jct 
tion.  Hut  several  laborious  dreamers  have  of  late  j  far  from  being  dormant  or  stagnating,  foritwM 
communicated  to  me  works  of  this  nature,  wliich,  |  in  a  continual  violent  agitation:  which  kept  the 
for  their  reputations  and  my  own,  I  have  hitherto  |  travelers,  whom  I  shall  mention  by-and-by.  froa 
suppressed.  Had  I  print4-(i  every  one  that  came  I  being  sensible  of  the  foulness  and  tliickuf  S3  «>f 
to  my  hands,  my  boiik  of  speculations  would  have  |  the  water;  which  had  this  effect,  that  it  iuozi- 


beea  little  elsi*  but  a  lMM>k  of  visions.  Some  of  my 
correspondents  have  indivd  been  so  very  modest 
as  to  offer  an  excuse  for  their  not  beine  in  a  capa- 
city to  dream  Ix'tter.  I  have  by  me,  lor  example, 
the  dream  of  a  young  gentleman  not  past  flfleen; 
I  have  likewisp  by  nm  the  dream  of  a  iK'rson  of  qual- 
ity, and  anotltef  called  The  Lady  s  Da>am.  In 
these,  and  other  pieces  of  the  same  nature,  it  is 
supposed  the  usual  allowances  will  be  made  to  the 
age.  condition,  and  sex,  of  the  dn*amer.  To  pre- 
vent this  iniMidation  of  dreams,  which  daily  flows 
in  up<jn  ine.  I  sliall  apply  to  all  dreamers  of  dreams 
the  advice  which  Kpictetus  has  couched  after  this 
manner,  in  a  very  simple  and   concise  precept. 


cated  those  who  drank  it,  and  made  them  viitab 
every  object  that  lay  before  them.  Both  iifulet* 
were  parted  near  their  springs  into  so  many  othfn, 
as  there  wen»  straight  and  crooked  paths,  wkidi 
they  attended  all  along  to  their  res]M>ctiTe  iswM> 
"  I  observi^  from  tlie  several  pat  lis  niany  no* 
and  then  diverting,  to  refresh  and  otherwi&eqiialiij 
themselves  for  their  journey,  to  the  respective  riv- 
ulets that  ran  near  them:  they  contracted  a  vcfj 
observable  coura^  and  steadiness  in  whit  ibrr 
were  about  by  dnnking  these  waters.  At  the  enii 
of  the  perspiTtive  of  every  straight  path,  all  vkick 
did  end  in  one  issue  an<f  point,  appearHl  a  bigb 
^  .        ,       pillar,  all  of  diamond,  casting  rays  as  bright  ■ 

"  Never  tell  thy  dreams/'  says  that  philosopher;  j  those  of  the  sun  into  the  paths;  which  rays  bad 
*'  for  though  thou  thyself  mayest  take  a  ]ileasure  !  also  certain  sympathizing  and  alluring  virtoefl  n 


in  telliiiji^  thy  dream,  another  will  take  no  pleasure 
in  hearing  it."  After  this  short  preface,  I  must 
do  justice  to  two  or  three;  visions  which  I  have 
lately  published,  and  which  [  have  owned  to  have 
been  written  by  other  hands.  I  shall  add  a  dream 
to  theM?  which  comes  to  me  from  Scotland,  by  one 
who  declares  himself  of  that  country,  and,  for  all 
I  know,  may  be  second-sighted.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  in  it  of  the  spirit  of  John  Bunyun;  but 
at  the  same  time  a  certain  sublime  which  that  au- 
thor was  never  .master  of.  I  shall  publish  it,  be- 
cause I  question  not  but  it  will  fidl  in  with  the 
taste  of  all  my  popular  readers,  and  amuse  the 
imagiuatioDs  of  tlioae  who  are  more  profound;  de- 


.     .  ^  ing    - 

them,  so  that  whosoever  had  made  some  c<*nsider 
able  progress  in  his  journey  on  want  toward  tbi 
pillar,  by  tlie  repeated  impressions  of  theM  ravi 
upon  him,  was  wrought  into  an  habitu^  incliu 
tion  and  conversion  of  hiii  sight  toward  it,  sotba 
it  grew  at  last  in  a  manner  natural  to  him  to  lool 
and  gase  upon  it,  whereby  he  was  kept  steady  ii 
the  straight  naths,  which  alone  led  to  that  radiatt 
body,  the  lu'liolding  of  which  was  now  grown  i 
gratification  to  his  nature. 

**  At  the  issue  of  the  crooked  paths  therr  wai  i 
great  black  tower,  out  of  the  center  of  wbirk 
streamed  a  long  succession  of  flames,  which  did 
rise  e\eu  above  the  cloadt;  it  gaye  a  veiy/pnetf 
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Itgbt  to  the  wholo  plain,  which  did  sometimes 
outshine  the  light,  and  oppressed  the  beams,  of 
the  adamantine  pillar;  though  by  the  observation 
I  made  afterwara,  it  appear^  tliat  it  was  not  from 
any  diminution  of  lignt,  but  that  this  lay  in  the 
trayelers,  who  would  sometimes  step  out  of  the 
fttraiffht  paths,  where  they  lost  the  full  prospect 
of  the  radiant  pillar,  and  saw  it  but  sideways: 
but  fte  great  light  from  the  black  tower,  which 
was  somewhat  particularly  scorching  to  them, 
would  generally  light  and  hasten  them  to  their 
proper  climate  again. 

'*  Round  about  the  black  tower  there  were,  me- 
thought,  many  thousands  of  huge,  misshapen, 
ugly  monsters;  these  had  great  nets,  which  they 
were  perpetually  plying  and  casting  toward  the 
crooked  paths,  and  they  would  now  and  then 
catch  up  those  that  were  nearest  to  them;  these 
they  took  up  straight,  and  whirled  over  the  walls 
into  the  flaming  tower,  and  they  were  no  more 
seen  nor  heard  of. 

"  They  would  sometimes  cast  their  nets  toward 
the  right  paths  to  catch  the  stragglers,  whose  eyes, 
for  want  of  frequent  drinking  at  the  brook  that 
imo  by  them,  grew  dim,  whereby  they  lost  their 
way:  these  would  sometimes  very  narrowly  miss 
being  catchcd  away,  but  I  could  not  hear  whetlier 
any  of  these  had  ever  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
had  been  before  very  hearty  in  the  straight  paths. 

"  I  considered  all  these  strange  sights  with  great 
attention,  until  at  last  I  was  interrupted  by  a  clus- 
ter of  the  travelers  in  the  crooked  paths,  who  came 
op  to  me,  bid  me  go  along  with  them,  and  pres- 
ently fell  to  singing  and  dancing:  they  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  so  carried  me  away  alone  with 
them.  After  I  had  followed  them  a  considerable 
while,  I  perceived  I  had  lost  the  black  tower  of 
light,  at  which  I  matly  wondered;  but  as  I  looked 
and  gased  round  about  me,  and  saw  nothing,  I 
b^gan  to  fancy  my  first  vision  had  been  but  a 
dream,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  in  reality; 
bnt  then  I  considered  that  if  I  could  lanc^  to  see 
what  was  not,  I  might  as  well  have  an  illusion 
wrought  on  me  at  present,  and  not  see  what  was 
really  before  me.  1  was  very  much  confirmed  in 
this  thought,  by  tlie  effect  I  then  just  observed  the 
water  of  Worldfly-Wisdom  had  upon  nie;  for  as  1 
had  drank  a  little  of  it  again,  I  felt  a  very  sensi- 
ble effect  in  my  head:  methought  it  distracted  and 
diaordered  all  there;  this  made  me  stop  of  a  sud- 
den, suspecting  some  charm  or  enchantment.  As 
I  was  casting  about  within  myself  what  1  should 
do,  and  whom  to  apply  to  in  this  cane,  I  spied  at 
acme  distance  off  me  a  man  beckoning,  and  making 
aipia  to  me  to  come  over  to  him.  I  cried  to  him, 
I  aid  not  know  the  way.  He  then  called  to  me 
aadibly,  to  step  at  least  out  of  the  path  1  was  in; 
for  if  I  stayea  there  any  longer  I  was  in  dan^r 
to  be  catched  in  a  great  net  that  was  just  hanging 
orer  me,  and  ready  to  catch  me  up;  that  he  won- 
dered I  was  so  blind,  or  so  distracted,  as  not  to 
•ee  flo  imminent  and  visible  a  danger;  assuring  me, 
that  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  that  way,  he  would 
come  to  me  to  lead  me  into  a  more  secure  path. 
Thia  I  did,  and  he  brought  me  his  palm  full  of 
the  water  of  Heavenly- Wisdom,  which  was  of 
very  ereat  use  to  roe,  for  my  eyes  were  straight 
cleared,  and  1  saw  t)ie  great  black  tower  just  be- 
fore roe:  but  the  great  net  which  I  npied  so  near 
me  cast  me  in  such  a  terror,  that  I  ran  back  as  far 
as  I  could  in  one  breath,  without  luoking  behind 
me.  Then  my  benefactor  tlius  bespoke  me:  *  You 
have  made  the  wondcrfulcst  escape  in  the  world; 
the  water  you  uned  to  drink  is  of  a  bewitehinjr 
aature,  you  would  eisp  have  bei>n  niiglitily  shocked 
at  the  deformities  and  meanncHS  of  the  place;  for 
beaide  the  set  of  blind  fools  in  whose  company 


you  were,  you  may  now  behold  many  others  who 
are  only  bewitched  after  another  no  less  dangeroua 
manner.  Look  a  little  that  way,  there  goes  a 
crowd  of  passengers;  they  have  indeed  so  good  a 
head  as  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinoed  by 
this  bewitching  water;  the  black  tower  is  not  van* 
ished  out  of  their  sight,  they  see  it  whenever  th^ 


look  up  to  it:  but  see  how  they  go  sideways,  and 
with  ^^ir  eyes  downward,  as  if  they  were  mad, 
that  My  may  thus  rush  into  the  net,  without 
being  beforehand  troubled  at  the  thought  of  «o 
miserable  a  destruction.  Their  wills  are  so  per- 
verse, and  their  hearts  so  fond  of  the  pleasurea  of 
the  place,  that  rather  than  forego  them  they  will 
run  all  hazards,  and  venture  upon  all  the  misoriea 
and  woes  before  them. 

" '  See  there  that  other  company;  though  they 
should  drink  none  of  the  bewitchincr  water,  yet 
they  take  a  course  bewitching  and  deluding,  see 
how  they  choose  the  crookraest  paths,  whereby 
they  liave  often  the  black  tower  behind  them,  and 
sometimes  see  the  radiant  column  sideways,  which 
gives  them  some  weak  glimpse  of  it!  These  foola 
content  themselves  witli  that,  not  knowing  whether 
any  other  have  any  more  of  its  influence  and  light 
than  themselves;  this  road  is  called  that  of  Super- 
stition, or  Human  Invention:  they  grossly  over- 
look that  which  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  place 
prescribe  to  them,  and  contrive  some  other  scheme, 
and  set  of  directions  and  prescriptions  for  them- 
selves, which  they  hope  will  serve  their  turn.' 
He  showed  me  many  other  kind  of  fools,  which 

f)ut  me  quite  out  of  humor  with  the  place.  At 
ast  he  carried  me  to  the  right  paths,  where  I 
found  true  and  solid  pleasure,  which  entertained 
me  all  the  way,  until  we  came  in  closer  sight  of 
the  pillar,  where  the  satisfaction  increased  to  that 
measure,  that  my  faculties  were  not  able  to  con- 
tain it:  in  the  straining  of  them  I  was  violently 
waked,  not  a  little  grieved  at  the  vanishing  of  so 
pleasing  a  dream. 
"  Glasgow,  Sept  39." 
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That  lore  alone,  which  TiTtue'a  lawi  eontarol,  4l 
Deserres  mocption  In  the  human  aool. 

It  is  my  custom  to  take  frequent  opportunities 
of  inouinng  from  time  to  time  what  success  my 
speculations  meet  with  in  the  town.  I  am  glaa 
to  find,  in  particular,  that  my  discourses  on  mar- 
riage have  been  well  received.  A  friend  of  mine 
gives  me  to  understand,  from  Doctors'  Commons* 
that  more  licenses  have  been  taken  out  there  of 
late  than  usual.  I  am  likewise  informed  of  several 
pretty  fellows,  who  have  resolved  to  commence 
heads  of  families  by  the  first  favorable  opportu- 
nity. One  of  them  writes  me  word  that  he  is  ready 
to  enter  into  the  bond  of  matrimony,  provided  I  wiU 
give  it  him  under  my  hand  (as  I  now  do),  that  a 
man  maj  show  his  face  in  good  company  alter  he 
is  married,  and  that  he  need  not  bo  aishamed  to 
treat  a  woman  wi'th  kindness  who  puts  herself 
into  his  power  for  life. 

1  have  other  letters  on  this  subject,  which  say 
that  1  am  attempting  to  make  a  ruvulution  in  the 
world  uf  gallantry,  and  that  the  consequence  of  it 
will  be  that  a  great  deal  of  the  spri^'htliest  wit 
and  satin*  of  the  last  ago  willt>e  lost;  that  a  bash- 
ful ffUow  upon  changing  hiH  condition,  will  be 
no  longer  puzzled  how  to  stand  the  raillery  of  hit 
facetious  companions;  that  he  need  not  own  he 
married  only  to  plunder  an  heiress  of  her  fortune, 
nor  pretend  that  he  uscm  her  ill,  to  avoid  the 
ridiculous  name  of  a  fond  husband. 
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Indeed,  if  I  iray  speak  my  opinion  of  grcai  jlife,  appeant  to  barcerery  good  qnalitj  and  deiir 
part  of  the  writin|pi  vliich  once  prifvailcd  anion^  able  ornament.  Abn»ad,  he  is  reverenced  and  €•• 
us  under  the  notion  of  humor,  they  arc  8uch  as  ;  teemed;  at  home,  beloved  and  happy.  The  aatift* 
would  tempt  one  to  think  there  had  been  an  asKo-  .focticm  he  enjoys  there  settles  into  an  habitual 
elation  umong  the  wits  of  those  times  to  rally  ci»mplacency,  which  shines  in  his  countenance, 
legitimacy  out  of  our  island.  A  state  of  wedlock  enlivens  his  wit,  and  seasons  his  conreraatlon. 
waH  the  common  mark  of  all  the  advent uri*rs  in  a  :  Even  those  of  his  acquaintance,  who  have  never 
farce  or  comedy,  as  well  as  the  eftsayers  in  lam-  js<'en  him  in  his  retirement,  are  sharers  in  the^p- 
poon  and  satire,  to  shoot  at;  and  uothinflriuis  a  piness  of  it;  and  it  is  very  moch  owing  to  hii 
more  standing  jefit,  in  all  clulw  of  faiilnKiable  being  the  beitt,  and  best  beloved  of  husbands,  that 
mirth  and  gay  couverhation.  It  was  determined  he  is  the  most  steadfast  of  friends,  and  the  most 
among  those  airy  critics,  that  the  appellation  of  a  .  agreeabli;  of  companions. 

sober  man  should  signify  a  spiritless  fellow.  And  |  There  is  a  sensible  pleasure  in  contemplating 
I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  abinit  the  same  time  that  such  beautiful  instances  of  domestic  life.  The 
good-nature,  a  word  so  peculiarly  elegant  in  our  '  happiness  of  the  conjugal  state  appears  heightened 
languagi'.  that  some  have  athrmed  it  cannot  well  ,to  the  highest  degree  it  is  capable  of  when  we  see 
be  expre^M'd  in  any  other,  came  first  to  be  ren-  two  i)ersons  of  accomplished  minds  not  only  united 
dered  KU'^piciouK,  and  in  danger  of  bein<;  trans-  |  in  the  same  interests  and  affections,  but  m  their 
ferrecl  frmii  iiH  original  sense  to  so  distant  an  idea  taste  of  the  same  improvements,  pleasures,  and 
as  that  of  follv.  .div<-rsions.      Pliny,  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 

1  murtt  ciiiifesH  it  han  Wen  my  ambition,  in  the  jand  f^diteut  writers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
course  <if  my  writings*,  to  restore,  as  well  as  I  waH  \hnn  loft  us,  in  his  letter  to  Hispulla,  his  wife's 
able,  the  prt)p<'r  idfas  of  things.  And  as  I  have  '.aunt,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  family  pieces  of 
attempted  this  already  on  the  subject  of  marriage  jthis  kind  I  have  ever  met  with.  I  shall  end  this 
in  several  papers,  I  Miall  here  add  some  further  :  discourse  with  a  translation  of  it;  and  I  believe 
observatif>ns  which  (H'ctirto  me  on  the  same  head,    the  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  conjuEiI 

Nothini;  s«'ems  to  1m*  ihoueht,  by  our  fine  ^n-  ,  love  is  drawn  in  it  witli  a  aclicacy  which  makes 
tlemen.  mi  indi^ipeuKable  an  ornament  in  fashion-  .  it  appear  to  be,  as  I  have  represented  it,  an  orna- 
able  life,  n^  love.  '*  A  knight-errant,"  says  Don  ment  as  well  as  a  virtue. 
Quixote,  "  without  a  mistrei»s,  is  like  a  tr^n.'  with- 


"PUNT   TO  HIBFUIXA. 


>et,  goo<l  or  Imd,  to  l>e  *^^*^"  "'  suppiy  mat  or  me  oest  oi  lainers;  i  an 
lie  reiil  or  supposed  Sac-  ■  ^"^  *^  ^'^^^  ^  ^  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  that  she 
.ji).  I  proves  worthy  of  her  father,  worthy  of  tou,  and 

ent.  conjugal  love  must  .  "^  y""""  *"d  her  ancestors.    Her  ingenuity  is  ad- 


out  leaves;"  and  a  man  of  mode  among  us,  who  , 

has  not  Kt,me  fair  one  to  sigh  for,  might  as  well  "  As  I  remember  that  great  affection  which 
pretend  to  appear  dressed  without  his  periwig.  I  between  you  and  your  excellent  brother,  and  know 
We  have  hivtrs  in  prr.se  innunieniblo.  All  our  you  love  his  daughter  as  your  own,  so  aa  not  only 
pretenders  to  rhvme  are  professed  inamoratos ;  1  to  express  the  tenderness  of  the  best  of  aunts,  bat 
and  there  is  scarce  a  poet,  goo<l  or  Imd,  to  be  even  tosupjply  that  of  the  best  of  [athen;  I  — 
heard  of,  who  has  not  s<}me  *  "  '" 

charissa  to  improve  his  vei 

If  love  Iw  any  refinement.  ^  o~  -     -  -  ^         , 

be  certaiidv  so  fn  a  much  higher  degree.  There  .mirable;  her  frugality  extraordinary.  She  loves 
is  no  comparison  betwetin  the  iVivolouH  affectations  I  me,  the  surest  oledge  of  her  virtue;  and  adds  to 
of  attracting  the  eyes  of  women  with  whom  von  this  a  wonderful  disposition  to  learning,  which 
are  only  cajnivated  by  way  of  amusement,  and  of  :  she  has  acquired  from  her  affection  to  me.  She 
whom  perhap.s  vou  know  nothing  more  than  their  !  r^^ads  my  writinjfs,  studies  them,  and  even  gets 
features,  mill  a 'regular  and  uniform  endeavor  to  !  them  by  heart.  You  would  smile  to  sec  the  con- 
make  yourself  valuable,  b«ith  as  a  friend  and  lover,  cerii  she  is  in  when  I  have  a  cause  to  plead,  and 
to  one  whom  vou  have  chosen  to  l)e  the  companion  the  joy  she  shows  when  it  is  over.  She  finds 
of  jfkr  life.  "  The  first  is  a  spring  of  a  thou.sjind  nieaiis  to  have  the  first  news  brought  her  of  the 
fopperies,  silly  artific<'S,  fnl.sehoods.  and  perhaps  !  success  I  -meet  with  in  court,  how  I  am  heard,  and 
Imrbarities,  <if  at  Iwsi  rihes  no  higher  than  to  a  what  decree  is  made.  If  1  recite  anything  in  pub- 
kind  of  dancim^-school  brtHfliug.  to  give  the  per-    l>c,  she  cannot  refrain  from  placing  herself  pri- 


son a  more  sparkling  air.     The  latter  is  the  parent 
of  substantial  virtues  and  agreeable  qualities,  and 


vately  in   some  comer  to  hear,  where  with  the 
utmost  delight,  she  feasts  on  my  applauses.  Some* 


cultivates  the  mind  while  it  improves  the  bihavior.  times  she  sings  my  verses,  and  accompanies  them 
The  passion  of  love  to  a  mistress,  even  where  it  is  i  ^'»t^  the  lute,  without  any  master  except  love,  the 
most  sincere,  resembles  too  much  tho  flame  of  a  ■.  tx?st  of  instructors.  From  these  instances,  I  take 
fever:  that  to  a  wife  is  like  the  vital  heat.  1  the  most  certain  omens  of  our  perpetual  and  in- 

I  have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  written  hv'crcasintf  happiness;  since  her  affection  is  not 
men  of  g<M)d-nature  to  their  wives  were  t<»  be  coni-  f«»""ded  on  my  youth  and  person,  which  most 
pared  with  those  written  by  men  of  gallantry  to  ;  gnulually  decay,  but  she  is  in  love  with  the  im- 
their  mistresses,  the  former,  notwithKianding  any  I  niortal  part  of  me,  my  glory  and  reputation.  Kor 
inequality  of  style,  would  api)ear  to  have  ttie  ad-  indeed  could  less  be  expected  firom  one  who  had 
vantage.  Friendship,  tenderness,  and  constancy,  I  the  happiness  to  re-ceivc  her  education  from  Toa, 
dressed  in  a  simplicity  of  expression,  recommend  I^'*»o  in  your  house  was  accustomed  to  everything 
themselves  by  a  more  native  elegance,  than  pas-  '  tbat  was  virtuous  and  decent,  and  even  began  ts 
sionate  raptures,  extravagant  enc«imiums,  and  !  lo^'c  me  by  your  recommendation.  For,  as  yon 
slavi.sh  adoration.  Jf  we  were  ailmitted  to  search  ^^  always  the  greatest  respect  for  my  mother, 
the  cabinet  of  the  beautiful  Narcissa,  among  heaps  j  7""  ^«"^  pleased  from  my  infancy  to  form  me,  to 
of  episthis  from  several  admirers,  which  are  there  !  commend  me,  and  kindly  to  presage  I  should  be 

Ert»served  with  equal  care,  how  few  should  we  j  one  day  what  my  wife  fancies  I  am.  Accept, 
nd  but  would  mak<f  any  one  sick  in  the  reading. !  therefore,  our  united  thanks :  mine,  that  yon  liave 
except  h«T  who  is  flattered  by  them?  But  in  how  !  bestowed  her  on  me  ;  and  hers,  that  you  havj 
different  a  style  vmust  the  wi«e  Uenevolus,  who  !  j:*^*'^  "J®  to  her,  as  a  mutual  grant  of  joy  and 
converses  witn  that  good  sense  and  good-humor  j  ^*^^ic^t,y.*' 
among  all  his  friends,  write  to  a  wife  who  is  the 
Worthy  object  of  his  utmost  affection  ?  Benevolus, 
both  in  public  and  private,  and  all  ns  of 
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•Furtiiu  uter«  lorU.— Om.  Met  IL  127. 


K«ep  a  fUS  rci^.— Addison. 

I  AM  very  loth  to  come  to  extremities  with  the 
^oiitig  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  following  let- 
ter, and  do  not  care  to  chastise  them  with  mj  own 
hand,  until  I  am  forced  by  provocations  too  great 
to  be  suffered  without  the  absolute  destruction  of 
my  spectatorial  dignity.  The  crimes  of  these 
oiienciers  are  placed  under  the  observation  of  one 
of  my  chief  officers  who  is  posted  just  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pass  between  London  and  West-roin- 
tter.  As  1  have  gn^at  confidence  in  the  capacity, 
resolution,  and  integrity,  of  the  person  deputed  by 
me  to  five  an  account  of  enormities,  I  doubt  not 
but  I  shall  soon  have  before  me  all  proper  notices 
which  are  requisiU;  for  the  amendment  of  man- 
ners in  public,  and  the  instruction  of  each  indi- 
Tidual  or  the  human  species  in  what  is  due  from 
him  in  rc8p>ect  to  the  whole  body  of  mankind. 
The  present  paper  shall  consist  only  of  the  above- 
mentioned  letter,  and  the  copy  of  a  deputation 
which  I  have  civen  to  my  trusty  friend,  Mr.  John 
Sly;  wherein  ne  is  charged  to  notify  to  me  all 
that  is  necessary  for  ray  animadversion  upon  the 
delinquents  mentioned  by  my  corresponaent,  as 
well  as  all  others  described  in  the  said  deputation. 


•( 


TO  THE  SPECTATOR-GKNEEAL  Or    GREAT  BRITAHf. 


"I  grant  it  does  look  a  little  familiar,  but  I 
must  call  you 

"Dear  Duvb, 

"  Being  got  again  to  the  further  end  of  the  Wi- 
dow's coffee-house,  I  shall  from  hence  give  yon 
some  account  of  the  behavior  of  our  hackney- 
eoachman  since  my  last  Those  indefatigable  gen- 
tlemen, without  tne  least  design,  I  dare  say,  of 
•elf-intercHt  or  advantage  to  themselves,  do  still 
ply  as  volunteers  day  and  night  fur  the  good  of 
their  country.  I  will  not  trouble  you  witli  enu- 
merating manj^  particulars,  but  I  must  by  no 
means  omit  to  inform  you  of  an  infant  about  six 
foot*  high,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  Mate,  who  was  seen  in  the  arms  of  a  hacKney- 
coachman,  driving  by  Will's  coffee-house  in  do- 
vent-C»arden,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five 
in  the  afternoon  of  tliat  very  day  wherein  you  pub- 
lished a  memorial  against  them.  This  impudent 
Toang  cur,  though  he  could  not  sit  inf  a  coach- 
Doz  without  holdiug,  yet  would  he  venture  his 
neck  to  bid  defiance  to  your  spectatorial  authority, 
or  to  anything  you  countenanced.  Who  he  was  I 
know  not,  but  I  heard  this  relation  this  morning 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this 
his  impudence;  and  I  was  willing  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  inform  you  of  him,  as  holding  it 
extremely  requisite  that  you  should  nip  him  in 
the  bud.  But  I  am  myself  most  concerned  for  my 
fellow-teniulars,  fellow-students,  nnd  fellow-labor- 
ers iu  the  law,  I  mean  such  of  tliem  an  are  digni- 
fied and  distinguished  under  the  d(>nuniinatiori  of 
hackney-coachmen.  Such  uspirini;  minds  have 
tiiese  ambitious  young  men,  that  they  cannot  en- 
J(iy  themselves  out^  of  a  coach-box.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  unspeakable  comfort  to  me  that  I  can  now 
tell  you  that  some  of  them  are  grown  so  bashful 
aa  to  study  only  in  the  night-time  or  in  the  coun- 
try. The  other  ni^ht  I  spied  one  of  our  young 
rentlemcn  very  diligent  at  his  lucubrations  in 
Fleet  street;  and  by  the  way,  I  should  be  under 
•ome  concern  lest  this  hara  student  should  one 
time  or  other  crack  his  brain  with  studying,  but 
that  I  am  in  hopes  nature  has  taken  care  to  fortify 


him  in  proportion  to  the  undertakingB  he  was  de- 
signed for.  Another  of  my  fellow-templars  on 
Thursday  last  was  ([etting  up  into  his  study  at 
the  bottom  of  Qray's-um-lane,  in  order,  I  suppoea^ 
to  contemplate  in  the  fresh  air.    Now,  Sir,  my  re- 

auest  is,  tnat  the  great  modesty  of  these  two  gen- 
emen  may  be  recorded  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest, 
and  if  you  would  but  give  them  two  or  three 
touches  with  jrourown  pen,  though  yon  miffht  not 
perhaps  prevail  with  them  to  desist  entirely  from 
their  meuitations,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  you  would 
at  least  preserve  them  from  being  public  specta- 
cles of  folly  in  our  streets.  I  say,  two  or  three 
touches  with  your  own  pen;  for  i  have  really  ob- 
served, Mr.  Spec.,  that  those  Spectators  whicn  are 
so  prettily  laced  down  the  sides  with  little  c'a, 
how  instructive  soever  they  may  be,  do  not  cany 
with  them  that  authority  as  tne  others.  I  do 
again,  therefore,  desire,  that,  for  the  sake  of  their 
dear  necks,  you  would  bestow  one  penful  of  your 
own  ink  upon  them.  I  know  you  are  loth  to  ex- 
pose them;  and  it  iSf  I  must  confess,  a  thousuid 
pities  that  any  young  gentleman,  who  is  come  of 
nonest  persons,  shouM  be  brought  to  public  shame. 
And  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  han- 
dled a  little  tenderly  at  the  first;  but  if  fair  meant 
will  not  prevail,  there  is  then  no  other  way  to  re- 
claim them  but  by  making  use  of  some  wholesome 
severities;  and  I  think  it  is  better  that  a  doien  or 
two  of  such  good-for-nothing  fellows  should  be 
made  examples  of,  than  Uiat  the  reputation  of  some 
hundreds  of  as  hopeful  young  gentlemen  as  my- 
self should  suffer  througn  their  folly.  It  is  not, 
however,  for  me  to  direct  you  what  to  do;  but,  in 
short,  if  our  coachmen  will  drive  on  this  trade, 
the  very  first  of  them  that  I  do  find  meditating  in 
the  street,  I  shall  make  bold  to  'take  the  number 
of  his  chambers,'*  together  with  a  note  of  hit 
name,  and  dispatch  them  to  you,  that  you  may 
chastise  him  at  your  own  discretion. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Spec.,  forever  yours, 

"Moeia  Qreenbao, 

'*  Esq.,  if  you  please. 

"  P.  S.  Tom  Hammercloth,  one  of  our  coach- 
men, is  now  pleading  at  the  bar  at  the  o^\er  end 
of  the  room,  out  has  a  little  too  much  vehemence, 
and  throws  out  his  arms  too  much  to  take  his  au- 
dience with  a  good  grace." 

To  my  lomnp  and  weU-bdoved  John  Sly,  haberdm$her 
of  haU,  and  tobacconitt,  between  the  eUie$  ofLoU' 
aon  and  Westminster, 

^  Whereas  frequent  disorders,  affronts,  indigni- 
ties, omissions,  and  trespasses,  for  which  there  are 
no  remedies  by  any  form  of  law,  but  which  ap- 
parently disturb  and  disquiet  the  minds  of  men, 
nappen  near  the  place  of  your  residence;  and  that 
you  are,  as  well  by  your  commodious  situation, 
as  the  good  PRrts  with  which  you  are  endowed, 
properly  Qualified  for  the  observation  of  the  said 
offenses ;  I  do  hereby  authorize  and  depute  you, 
from  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  until  four 
in  the  afternoon,  to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  all 
persons  and  things  that  are  conveyca  in  coaches, 
carried  in  carts,  or  walk  on  foot  from  the  city  of 
London  to  the  city  of  WWminster,  or  from  the 
city  of  Westminster  to  the  city  of  London,  within 
the  said  hours.  Yon  are,  therefore  not  to  depart 
from  your  observatory  at  the  end  of  Devereux- 
court  during  the  said  space  of  each  day,  but  to  ob- 
serve the  behavior  of  all  persons  who  are  suddenly 
transported  from  stamping  on  pebble*  to  sit  at  ease 
in  chariots,  what  notice  they  take  of  tlieir  foot  ac- 
quaintance, and  send  me  the  speediest  advice. 


.^.....  ^Ao  allnakm  to  Qm  nmauA  and  pmdaot  prreMittoa 

9mL   t  lDtradtd,ltMMu.ft»oii.   t  Set  prM«Ui«  nolt.     kincth«aaml>tr«rabafeiuM7-ooMhbtte««itnaot. 
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vhen  they  are  gf^iilty  of  oTerliNikinfr,  tiiminy^  from, 
or  appenriiie  trrave  and  difitant  to,  tlicir  uld  friends. 
When  man  and  wife  aro  in  the  ynme  coach,  ^ou 
are  to  sf^*  w]u>thcr  th«'T  appear  )>l«>used  or  tired 
with  eaci)  othor,  and  Wheiiier  they  cany  the  due 
mean  in  the  eye  uf  the  world,  between  fondness 
and  colduesfl.  You  are  carefullv  to  behold  all 
nuch  as  phnll  have  addition  of  fionor  or  riches, 
aud  report  whether  they  preserTc  the  countenance 
thej  had  Wforc  Kuch  adclitiun.  An  to  p<?rHons  on 
foot,  you  are  to  he  attentive  wliether  they  arc 
pleased  witli  their  condition,  and  are  dn>ssea  suit- 
able to  it;  but  es|MK:iaIly  to  distinguish  Huch  as 
appear  di^cre«>t,  by  a  low -heel  hhoe,  with  the  de- 
cent nrnnnient  of  a  leather  gartiT;*  to  write  down 
the  names  uf  Huch  country  ^'ntlemen  as,  upon  the 
ftpnrfiai:h  i)f  p<'»ce,  have  left  the  hunting  for  the 
military  cock  of  the  hat ;  of  all  who  strut,  make  a 
noifM*,  and  bwrar  at  the  drivers  of  coaches  to  make 
baste,  whrn  they  see  ii  is  inip<ib.sible  they  should 
pass;  of  all  yonuij^  ^utlemen  in  coach-boxes,  who 
labor  at  a  ])rrf(H^tion  in  what  they  arc  sure  to  be 
excelled  bv  the  meanest  of  the  people.  You  arc 
to  do  all  tliiit  in  yi»u  lies  that  coaches  and  passen- 
gers give  wav  aceonliiif^to  the  course  of  business, 
all  the  nioniMiir  in  term-time  toward  Westminster, 
the  rent  of  the  year  toward  the  Exchan^;.  Upon 
these  direct ioim,  toj^'ther  with  otlier  secret  articles 
herein  inclosed,  you  are  to  govern  yourttelf,  and 
give  advert isfMiient  thenH)fto  me,  at  all  conveni- 
ent and  f>p4'Ctatori:il  hours,  when  men  of  business 
are  to  Im;  KL^n.  Hereof  you  arc  not  to  fail.  Given 
under  my  seal  of  ofiice. 
T.  Tos  Spi^cTAToa. 
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Fai-ilc  inTeiili's  ft  pi-jnrcin,  el  ptjufi  moratum ; 
Mclii>rcni  iik|Uo  tu  rrprrivf,  nmiuo  ■»!  tUcL 

l*LAt-Tus  Id  Htlchor. 

> 

Tou  will  piuiilj  fln<l  n  wone  wontAn ;  a  better  tho  aun  neTer 
•hone  u|on. 

I  AU  SO  tender  of  my  women-readers,  that  I  can- 
not defer  the  publication  of  anything  which  con- 
cernti  .heir  happiness  or  quiet.'  The  repo^<e  of  a 
married  woman  is  consultt*d  in  the  first,  of  the 
following  letterj*.  and  the  felicity  of  a  maiden  lady 
in  the  srcond.  I  cull  it  a  felicity  to  have  the  ad- 
dressifs  of  an  a^rceabh'  man.  And  I  think  I  have 
not  anywhere  wM-n  a  prettier  application  of  a  po- 
etical story  than  that  of  his,  in  making  the  tale  of 
Cephalus  and  Trocris  the  history  picture  of  a  fan 
In  so  gallant  a  manner  a.s  he  adurcsses  it  But 
see  the  letter-* : — 

"Mtt.  Spectator, 

"It  is  now  almost  three  months  since  I  was  in 
toWD  alM>ut  some  business;  and  the  hurry  of  it 
being  over,  1  took  coach  one  aAernoon,  and  drove 
to  see  a  relation,  who  married  about  six  years  ago 
a  wealthy  citizen.  I  found  her  at  home,  but  her 
husband  gone  to  tho  Exehan«^,  an<l  expected  back 
within  an  hour  at  the  furthest.  After  the  usual 
salutations  of  kindness,  and  a  hundred  question.s 
about  fi  iends  in  the  country ,  we  finl  down  to  piquet, 
played  iwd  or  tliR'e  games,  and  drank  lea.  1 
ahould  have  told  you  that  this  was  my  second 
time  of  set'injj  lu-r  since  her  marriage;  but  before, 
Rhe  lived  at  the  same  town  whert»  I  wt-nt  to  bchool; 
so  that  the  plra  of  a  rvlaticm,  added  to  the  inno- 


*  It  IiAM  l«««  yaifl  thiit  thcru  is  an  allusion  lifim  to  a  Tcry 
wortliv  o'litlamiin  of  furtuiic,  bnil  U.)  the  law,  wbo  had  rfanm- 
herx  in  i.inrolirs-hiii.  II Ls  name  vroj*  Kkhanl  Wnmer,  tlie 
yoimjrcr  s-r^ii  if  u  hnnki^r.  whn,thoU|.rh  he  alwnyft  wore  Irathnr 
icartent.  in  no  ftliiT  iiihUtiu'e  aflertetl  ninj^Iari'ty.  For  amore 
l>artirular  aa-uiuit  uf  lUm,  too  AiModutcn  of  W.  Dovyer,  4to. 


cence  of  my  youth,  prevailed  npon  her  good  bo* 
mor  to  indulge  me  in  a  freedom  of  coDveniation, 
as  ifften.  and  oftener,  than  th**  strict  discipline  of 
the  scluKjl  would  allow  of.  Yon  may  easily  imag- 
ine, after  such  an  acquaintance,  we  might  be  ex- 
ceeding merry  without  any  offi.'nae,  as  in  calling 
to  mind  how  many  inventions  1  have  been  put  to 
in  deluding  the  master;  how  many  haiidii  foreed 
for  excuses,  how  many  times  been  sick  in  peneck 
health;  for  I  was  then  never  sick  but  at  school, 
and  onlv  then  binrause  out  of  her  company.  We 
had  wiled  away  three  hours  after  thiH  manner, 
when  I  found  it  past  five;  and.  not  expecting  her 
husband  would  return  until  late,  rose  up  ana  told 
her  I  should  go  early  next  morning  for  tlie  coun- 
try. She  kindly  answered  she  was  afraid  it  would 
be  long  before  she  taw  me  again;  so  I  took  my 
leave,  and  parted.  Kow,  Sir,  I  had  not  been  got 
home  a  fortnight,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  i 
neighbor  of  theirs,  that  ever  since  that  fatal  after- 
noon the  lady  had  been  most  inhumanly  txeatcd, 
and  the  husoand  publicly  stormed  that  he  wai 
made  a  meml)er  of  ti»o  numerous  a  society.  B» 
had,  it  seems,  listened  most  of  the  time  my  cousin 
and  I  were  together.  As  jealous  ears  always  heir 
double,  so  he  heard  enough  to  make  him  mad; 
and  as  jealous  eyes  alwajs  sec  through  magnifying 
glasses,  so  he  was  certain  it  could  not  bel  wnoB 
he  had  seen,  a  beardless  stripling,  but  fancied  he 
saw  a  gay  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  ten  jeaa 
older  than  myself;  and  for  that  reason,  I  presnme, 
durst  not  come  in,  nor  take  any  notice  when  I 
went  out.  lie  is  perpetually  asking  his  wife  if 
she  does  not  think  the  time  long  (as  she  said  she 
should)  until  she  see  her  cousin  again.  Pray,  Sir, 
what  can  be  done  in  this  case  1  1  have  written  to 
him  to  assure  him  I  was  at  his  house  all  that  after- 
noon expecting  to  see  him.  His  answer  in,  it  ii 
only  a  trick  of  hers,  and  that  he  neither  can  or 
will  believe  me.  The partiiijg  kiss  1  find  mightily 
nettles  him;  and  confirms  him  in  all  his  erroFL 
Ben  Jonson,  as  I  remember,  makes  a  foreigner,  in 
one  of  his  comedies, '  admire  the  desperate  yalor 
of  the  bold  English,  who  let  out  their  wives  to 
all  encounters.'  The  general  custom  of  salutation 
should  excuse  the  favor  done  ine,  or  you  should 
lay  down  rules  when  such  distinctions  arc  to  oe 
given  or  omitted.  You  cannot  imagine.  Sir,  how 
troubled  I  am  for  this  unhappy  lady^s  misfortune, 
and  be^  you  would  insert  thin  letter,  that  the 
husband  may  reflect  upon  this  accident  coolly. 
It  is  no  small  matter,  tlic  ease  of  a  virtuous  wo- 
man for  her  whole  life.  1  know  she  will  conform 
to  any  regularities  (tliough  more  strict  than  the 
common  rules  of  our  country  rt>quire)  to  which 
his  particular  temper  shidl  mclinc  him  to  oblige 
her.  This  accident  puts  me  in  mind  how  gener- 
ously Pisistratus,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  behaved 
himself  on  a  like  occasion,  when  he  was  instiga- 
ted by  his  wife  to^  put  to  death  a  youn?  genQe- 
mac,  because,  l)eing  passionately  fond  uf  his 
daughter,  he  had  kissed  her  in  public,  as  he  mel 
her  m  the  street.  ' \l1iat,' said  he,  'shall  we  do 
t<i  those  who  are  our  enemies,  if  we  do  thus  to 
those  who  are  our  friends?'    I  will  not  trouble 

}rou  much  longer,  but  am  exceedingly  concerned 
est  tliis  accident  may  cause  a  virtuous  lady  v> 
lead  a  miserable  life  with  a  husband  who  hat  no 
grounds  for  his  jealousy  but  what  I  liave  faithfully 
related,  and  ou^ht  to  be  reckoned  none.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  too,  if  at  last  lie  wes  his  nii.slake,  nl 
people  will  Ik?  as  slow  nnd  'i:; willing  in  disbelief^ 
ing  scandal,  as  they  are  quick  and  Forward  in  be- 
lieving it.  I  shall  endeavor  to  enliven  this  plaia 
honest  letter  with  Ovid's  relation  about  Cybele"* 
image.  The  ship  wherein  it  was  aboard  vM 
stranded  at  the  mouth  of  tho .  Tiber,  and  tlM  mm 
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wen  onable  to  vots  it,  until  CUadia»aTirgin,bnk  the  onreaionable  ooDiAeueiit  wwmh  ue  obliged 
Mspectod  of  unchastitj,  bf  a  slight  pull  hauled  to,  in  the  onlj  circumstance  in  which  ve  are  ne- 
H  inT   The  story  is  told  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  cessarily  to  liave  a  commerce  with  thnm,  that  of 

love.  The  case  of  celibacy  is  the  great  evil  of  onv 
nation;  and  the  indulgenee  of  the  vicious  conduet 
of  men  in  that  state,  with  the  ridicule  to  which 
women  are  exposed,  though  nerer  so  virtuous,  if 
long  unmarried,  is  the  root  of  the  greatest  irreffu* 
larities  of  this  nation.  To  show  you«  Sir,  thai 
(thouffh  YOU  never  have  given  us  the  catalogue  of 
a  lady^B  library,  as  you  promised)  we  read  good 
books  of  our  own  choosing,  I  shall  insert  on  this 
occasion  a  parafraph  or  two  out  of  Echard's  Ro- 
man History.  In  the  44tb  page  of  the  second  vol* 
'Urae,  the  author  observes  that  Augustus,  upon  hit 
return  to  Robm  at  the  end  of  t£e  war,  received 
complaints  that  too  great  a  number  of  the  young 
men  of  quality  were  unmarried.  The  emperor 
thereupon  assembled  the  whole  equestrian  order; 
and  having  separated  the  married  from  the  single, 
did  particular  nonora  to  the  former;  but  he  told  tlM 
«-«         Ml    ui-        1         •  v      1         •*  •«   latter,  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Spectator,  he  told  the 

"  You  will  ohlip  a  languishing  lover  if  you  will ,  i^helors  that  their  fives  andfactions  had  been  so 
please  to  print  Ihc  inclosed  verses  in  vour  next  •  ^  ^^^  j,^  ^new  not  by  what  name  to  caU 
pqper.  If  70U  remember  the  Metamorphoses.  vou^^J^^^  not  by  that  of  men,  for  they  performed 
know  Procris,  the  fond  wife  of  Cephaliis  is  said  to  nothing  that  was  manly:  not  by  that  of  ciUaena, 
have  made  her  huRband,  who  delighted   in  .the:  ^^  the  city  might  pwish  notwithatanding  thdt 

2iorU  of  the  wood,  a  present  of  an  unerring  jav-  ^y^.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  Romans,  for  they  designed  to 
m.  In  process  of  time  he  was  so  much  in  the  extirpate  the  Roman  name.  Then,  proceeding  to 
forest,  that,  his  lady  suspected  he  was  pursuing  gh^^^^bis  tender  care  and  hearty  afifeclion  forlhia 
tome  nymph,  under  the  pretense  of  following  a  people,  he  farther  told  them,  that  their  course  of 
chase  more  innocent  Under  this  suspicion,  she  fi^  was  of  such  pernicious  consequence  to  tho 
lud  herwjlf  among  the  trees,  to  observe  his  mo-  j  ^j  grandeur  of  the  Roman  nation,  that  bo 
lions.  While  she  lay  concealed,  her  husband,  Sould  not dioose  but  teU  them,  that  aU  other  crimea 
fired  with  the  labor  of  hunting,  came  within  her-  p^  together  could  not  equalise  theirs,  for  they 


rviti: 

*F»reDt  of  Gods/  began  th«  weepfng  iUr, 
*  Reward  or  panliih,  but  oh  I  hear  my  prajer. 
If  InrdnetB  e'er  dcfli'd  my  tiigia  bloom, 
Vrom  heaven  with  justiee  I  reoetTO  my  doom: 
But  If  my  h<»lor  yet  hns  known  no  itain, 
Thon,  goddeiv,  thou  my  innocence  maintain : 
Tboa,  whom  the  nicest  rules  of  goodnam  sway'd, 
yoncfamfc  to  Ibllow  an  unt^mish'd  maid.' 
8lw  spoke,  and  touch'd  the  ehovd  with  glad  sufpriia, 
(The  truth  was  witness'd  by  ten  tbousand  eyes) 
TIm  irftying  goddess  easily  oompli'd, 
VMtow'd  in  triumph,  and  adomVi  her  guide ; 
While  Claudia,  blusliing  still  for  past  disgzaoe, 
. Maxeh'd  silent  on.  with  a  slow  solemn  pace: 
Nor  yet  from  some  was  all  distrust  remoT'd, 
TN»"g**  hearen  such  virtue  by  such  wonders  pnrr'd. 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humbLs  Servant, 
"Mm,  Spkctatob, 


occasion  to  my  growing  poetical. 


*Oome,  f^ntle  airl'  the  JEolian  ffaei^Mni  said, 

While  pTocris  panted  in  tlie  secret  shade ; 

'Oome,  gentle  air.'  the  fiiirer  Delia  cries. 

While  at  licr  fi>et  h»>r  tiwain  expiring  Ilea. 

Lul  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray, 

Breathe  on  her  lips,  sod  in  her  boeom  play. 

In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found, 

Kor  did  tlint  fiiMcMi  dart  more  surely  wound. 

Both  gifU  (iHitructivfl  to  the  girers  prove, 

Alike  boUi  loverii fnil  by  thoee  they  love: 

Yet  guiltless,  Ito.  thi.t  t.right  destroyer  Ureii, 

At  random  woundn.  nor  knows  the  wounds  she  glres; 

8lie  views  tho  fUiry  wllh  attentiro  eyes, 

And  pHies  I'roi-rii',  while  her  lover  diea." 
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Dnm  potuit,  solita  gcaiitum  virtute  reprendt. 

Ovin,  Met  Iz.  165. 

WMb  wonted  fi:>Ttltud(>  she  bore  the  smart, 

Aad  not  a  groan  eonfew'd  her  burning  heart — Gay. 

"Ua.  Spectator, 

"  I  WHO  now  write  to  you  am  a  woman  loaded 
with  injuries,  and  the  ai^ravatiun  of  my  mibfor- 
tune  is,  that  they  are  hucu  wliich  are  overlooked  by 
the  generality  of  mankind;  and,  though  tlie  moet 

afflicting  imaginable,  not  regarded  a8  such  in  the  |  make  Rome  useful  inferences  or  gueAses  how  many 
gnencral  senKe  of  the  world.  I  have  hid  my  vexa-  there  are  left  unmarried,  and  raise  elbme  useful 
Son  from  all  mankind;  bnt  having  now  taken  pen,  I  scheme  for  the  amendment  of  the  age  in  that  pnr- 
ink,  and  paper,  am  rcholved  to  unbosom  myself  to  |  ticular.  I  have  not  patience  to  proceed  gravely  <  o 
TOU,  and  lay  In-fore  you  what  grieves  nte  and  all  j  this  abominable  libertinism;  for  I  canbot  but  r>  • 
tkt  MX.  You  have  very  often  mentioned  part icu-  fli'ct,  as  I  am  writing  to  you,  upon  a  certain  li:it^ 
Ur  hardships  done  to  this  or  that  lady;  but  me-  civious  manner  which  all  our  young  gentlenii  n 
thtiiMa  you  have  not,  in  any  one  speculation,  use  in  public,  and  examine  our  eyes  witn  a  pet  it- 
dinciiy  pointni  at  the  partial  freedom  men  tak«i  lancy  in  their  own  wludi  is  a  downright  aflrout  bo 
40 


respect,  

erument  in  disobeying  ita  laws;  betrayed  their 
country  by  making  it  barren  and  waste;  nay,  and 
demolished  their  city,  in  depriving  it  of  innabit- 
ants.  And  he  was  sensible  that  afi  this  proceeded 
not  from  any  kind  of  virtue  or  abstinence,  bui 
from  a  looseness  and  wantonness  which  ou^i 
never  to  be  encouraged  in  any  civil  government. 
There  are  no  particulars  dwelt  upon  that  lets  u^ 
into  the  conauct  of  these  young  worthies,  whom 
this  great  emperor  treated  with  so  much  justice 
and  indignation;  but  any  one  who  observes  what 
passes  in  this  town  may  very  well  frame  to  him 
self  a  notion  of  their  riots  and  debaucheries  ab 
night,  and  their  apparent  preparations  for  them  ali 
day.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  these  Romans 
never  passed  any  of  their  time  innocently  but  whett 
they  were  asleep,  and  never  slept  but  when  thev 
werc  weary  and  neavy  with  excesses,  and  slept  onlx 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  repetition  of  them. 
If  you  did  your  duty  as  a  Spectator,  ^ou  would 
carefully  examine  into  the  number  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  burials;  and  when  you  have  deducted 
out  of  your  deaths  all  such  as  went  out  of  tlu* 
world  without  marrying,  thfO  cast  up  the  numbtr* 
of  both  sexes  bom  within  raeh  a  term  of  years  Uht 
past;  you  might,  from  the  single  people  departed,. 
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modeity.  A  digdftlnful  look  on  bucIi 
in  returned  vith  a  countanince  rebuked  but  bj 
areiting  their  eyes  frora  the  voiaBD  of  honor  uid 
decency ,  to  tome  flippant  creature  who  will,  u  tbc 
phrase  ia,  be  kinder,  1  must  set  down  things  aa 
uej  come  into  mj  head,  without  standing  upob 
(irder.  Tea  thousand  to  one  but  (he  gsj  gentleman 
Tha  stared,  at  Ihe  S&me  time  is  a  housekeeper;  Tor 
you  must  know  thej  hare  got  into  a  humor  ot  lato 
of  being  verj  regular  in  their  sins;  and  a  joung 
'  "    '  aids  and  three  footmen 

maginnble.  There  arc 
these  rerier^le  housekeepers 
of  my  acquaintance.  This  humor  among  Toiinf; 
men  of  condition  is  imitated  by  all  the  vuHd  be- 
low  them,  and  a  general  dissolution*  of  manners 
ariiea  from  this  one  source  of  libertinism,  without 
ahame  or  reprehension  in  the  male  yuulh.  It  ih 
from  this  one  (ounlaio  that  so  many  beautiful 
helpless  young  wotiieii  are  saeriSced  nod  giTon  up 
to  lewdness,  sbame,  porerty  and  disease.  It  is  to 
this  also  that  so  many  excellent  young  women, 
who  might  be  patterns  of  conjugal  affection,  and 
parents  of  a  worthy  race,  pine  under  unhappv 
passions  for  such  as  have  not  atli;ntion  ciioiigb 
to  observe,  or  Tirtueenough  to  prefer,  them  to  their 
common  wenches.  Nov,  Ur.  Spectator,  I  must  be 
tne  Co  own  lo  you,  that  I  myself  suflfer  a  tasteless 
insipid  being,  from  a  consideration  I  have  for  a 
man  who  would  nut,  as  he  has  said  in  my  hearing, 
resign  his  liberty,  as  he  calls  it,  for  atl  the  beauty 
and  wealth  tho  whole  sex  is  possessed  of  Such 
calamities  as  these  would  not  happen,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  brought  about,  that  by  Sning  bachelors 
ai  Papists  convict,  ur  iho  like,  they  were  distin- 
guished to  their  disadvantage  from  the  real  of  th<- 
world,  vho  fall  in  with  the  measures  of  ciTil  soci- 
ety. Lest  you  shoold  think  I  speak  this  as  being. 
according  to  the  senseless  rude  phrase,  a  malicious 
old  maid,  I  shall  acquaint  ynu  I  am  a  wunian  of 
■condition,  not  now  three  and -twenty,  and  have  had 
proposals  from  at  least  ten  different  men,  and  the 
^neater  number  of  them  have  upon  the  npsliot  re- 
'fuBed  ma.  Something  or  other  is  always  amiss 
when  the  lover  takes  (o  some  new  wench.  A  Bet- 
itleinent  is  easily  eieepl«d  asainst,  and  there  in 
•very  little  reconrse  to  avoid  the  vicious  part  of  our 
youth,  b«t  throwing  ont-'s  self  away  upon  some 
lifeless  blockhead,  who,  tliough  he  is  without  rice, 
fa  also  without  virtue.  Efow-a-days  we  must  be 
'Contented  if  we  can  get  creatures  which  are  not 
'bad;  good  are  nut  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Spectator, 
I  sat  near  you  the  other  day,  and  think  I  did  nut 
■displease  your  Bpoclaloriol  eye-sight;  which  I 
shall  be  a  better  judge  of  when  I  see  whether  you 
■take  notice  of  these  evils  your  own  way,  or  print 
ithis  memorial  dictated  from  the  disdainful  heavy 
.heart  of, 

"  Sir,  your  moat  obedient  humble  Servant, 
T.  "Kach£lWkll*dit." 


of  literature,  wbether  in  Uia  writing,  priatiw,  i 
repeating  pari  Tobegintrith  the  writers.  iEm 
observed  tbat  the  author  of  a  folio,  in  all  camp 
nies  and  conversations,  seta  himoelf  above  thcM 
thur  of  a  quarto;  the  author  of  aquaito  aliovcU 
author  of  on  oeUvo;  and  so  on.  by  a  gradasl  di 
scent  and  subordination,  to  an  author  in  tweata 
fours.  This  distinction  ia  so  veil  obsrrnd,  lb 
in  an  assembly  of  the  learned,  I  hare  area  alnli 
writer  place  himself  in  an  elbow-chair,  whM  Ik 
author  of  a  duodecimo  has,  out  of  a  Just  defami 
^  to  his  superior  quality,  seated  himself  npN . 
I  squab.  In  a  word,  authors  are  unually  lund  ii 
,  company  after  the  some  manner  ai  their  wo^si 

I  The  most  minute  pocket  B.iitfaar  hath  boMd 
I  him  the  writers  of  atl  pamphlet*,  or  work*  Uh 
I  are  only  stitched.  As  for  Thepunphleteer.hetahs 
I  pliice  of  none  but  the  authors  of  single  sheets,  Ul 
,  of  that  fraternity  who  publish  thoir  lolion  on  Etr 
tain  days,  or  on  every  day  of  tho  «-c«k.  1  doH 
find  that  the  precedency  among  the  individuahil 
this  latter  class  of  writers  is  yet  settled. 
I  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  ■  ngsri 
to  the  cvremoDisl  which  prevails  in  the  learsd 
world,  that  I  never  presumed  to  take  placeotl 
pamphleteer,  until  my  daily  papers  were  gatlutd 
into  those  two  first  vohitnes  which  have  alntjj 
appearrd.  After  which,  I  nalumllT  jumped  OW 
the  heads  not  only  of  the  pani  plilitcvrf  bol  rf 
cverr  octavo  writer  in  Great  Britajii  that  had  w* 
ten  but  one  book.  I  am  also  iufomied  by  M 
bookseller,  tlial  six  octavos  have  «t  all  tinws  bM 
looked  upon  an  an  equivalent  to  a  folio:  wUckl 
take  notice  of  the  rather,  bucause  I  would  not  ksn 
the  learned  world  surprised  if.  after  t)ie  publiolin 
of  half  a  down  volumea,  I  tako  my  pUce  sccotd- 
ing'ly.  When  my  scattered  forcea  are  Ihui  rallici 
and  reduced  into  regular  bitdiea,  I  flatter mrtdt 
that  I  shall  make  no  despicable  figure  at  ihe^ 
of  them. 
Whether  these  rales,  which  hare  been  receinJ 
the  commonwealth  of  ktM* 
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UroK  the  hearing  of  several  Istc  disputes  con- 
.Oeming  rank  and  precedence.  I  could  not  forbesr 
amusing  niy«elf  with  some  observations  wbi:h  I 
'liave  made  noon  tlie  learned  world,  as  to  this  great 
.narticular.  By  the  learned  world  I  hew  mean  at 
•lariie  all  those  who  are  any  way  concerned  in  works 


of  others;  and  shall  only  remark  further  in  lUl 
place,  that  all  printers  and  booksellrn  taka  ito 
wall  of  one  another  according  to  the  abova-iM* 
tinned  merits  of  the  author!  to  whom  they  ■WpO' 
tively  belong. 

I  come  now  lo  that  point  of  prccedencT  whid  ti 
settled  among  llie  three  learned  prnfessiooi  by  tkt 
wisdom  of  our  laws.  1  nc«d  not  here  take  MODI 
of  tht  rank  which  is  allotted  to  ererr  ixua  il 
each  of  these  professions,  who  are  aD  of  thw 
though  not  HO  high  aa  kniffhte.  ret  a  degree  sbsM 
'squires:  this  last  order  of  men.  being  the  iUita> 
ate  body  of  the  nation,  arc  consequently  ttoim 
together  into  a  class  below  the  three  learnid  ^ 
fcsaions.*  I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of  kvoI 
rural  'squires,  whose  rcsdiiiu' doea  nut  riscsohilk 
as  to  The  present  State  of  England,  and  who  M 
often  apt  to  usurp  that  precvdency  which  bvlte 
iawsof^UiGircountiY  is  not  due  to  them.  Thar 
want  of  learning,  which  has  planied  then  ia  Ait 
"*■"■""  "i^y  in  some  measure  extenuate  tharwf 
■  — -■  our  professors  ought  to  pud* 
particular,  ctioad- 
if  iai 


demeanor;  _ 

them  when  they  offend  in  tliia  p 

ering  Ihot  they  are  in  a  sUl«  of  , 

we  usually  say,  do  nut  know  their  nefac  baul  trm 
their  left. 
There  is  another  tribe  of  persons  who  an  nNv 
the  learned  world,  and  who  r^ulal*  th* 


.  i^otancc,  a 


all  occuionsby  seraml  Uwsp 
tint  of  DnbllB  Ib  f, 


ndoctonar  iiis^Ie^<^ 


THX  SPECTATOR. 


W 


Mir  body;  I  mean  tlie  p1i^er»or  ■etora  of  both 
«.  Among^  these  it  is  a  standing,  and  uncon- 
erted  principle,  that  a  traj^ian  always  takes 
ie  of  a  comedian;  and  it  is  very  well  known 
merry  drolls  who  make  us  laugh  are  always 
»d  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in  erery 
irtainment  give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  bus- 
,  It  is  a  stage  maxim,  "Once  a  King,  tM  al- 
'S  a  kinff."  For  this  reason  it  would  be  thought 
r  absurd  in  Mr.  Bullock,  notwithstanding  the 
^t  and  gracefulness  of  his  person,  to  sit  at  the 
it  hand  of  a  hero^  though  he  were  but  five  foot 
ti.  The  same  distinction  is  observed  among 
ladies  of  the  theater.  Queens  and  heroines 
lerve  their  rank  in  private  conversation,  while 
lewho  are  waiting  women  and  maids  of  honor 
n  the  stage,  keep  their  distance  idso  behind 
scenes. 

shall  only  add  tliat,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  all 
ters  of  tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be 
£6,  served,  or  saluted,  before  comic  writers; 
le  who  deal  in  tragi-comedy  usually  taking 
;r  seats  between  the  authors  of  either  side. 
!re  has  been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency  be- 
en the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.  Aristotle  would 
e  the  latter  yield  the  pas  to  the  former;  but 
Diyden,  and  many  others,  would  never  submit 
his  decision.  Burlesque  writers  pay  the  same 
»ence  to  the  heroic,  as  comic  writers  to  their 
ous  brothers  in  the  drama. 
\j  this  short  table  of  laws  order  is  kept  up,  and 
inction  preserved,  in  the  whole  republic  of 
on. — 0. 


To.  530.]     FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1713. 

.  8le  Ttonm  Yeneri;  ofd  plsoet  fanparM 
Vbrmas  fttque  aoimot  tub  juga  alMo«a 
8«vo  mittore  cam  Jooow— Bos.  1  OdL  zudiL  lOl 

Thai  Tenus  iports ;  the  rWi,  ihm  but, 
Unlike  In  fbrtune  and  In  ftoe, 
lb  dliiagreeinf  lore  prorokee; 

"When  eraeUy  Joooae, 

She  Uee  the  fktal  nooee, 
And  b4nd«  unequala  to  the  bnuwn  yokee. 

CUXGH. 

r  IB  very  usual  for  those  who  have  been  severe 
m  marriage,  in  some  part  or  other  of  their  lives 
mter  into  the  fraternity  which  they  have  ridi- 
ed.  and  to  see  their  raillery  return  upon  their 
a  heads.  I  scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater 
t  did  not,  sooner  or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage, 
ich  is  a  blessine  to  another  man,  falls  upon 
h  a  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr.  Congreve's  Old 
sbelor  is  set  forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and  hu- 
r,  as  an  example  of  this  kind.    In  short,  those 

0  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  rail- 
at  the  sex  in  general,  very  often  make  an  hon- 

ble  amends,  by  choosing  one  of  the  most  worth- 

1  persons  of  it  fur  a  companion  and  yokefellow. 
Boen  takes  his  reveii^  in  kind  on  those  who 
a  his  mysteries  into  ridicule. 

^  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmer- 
ifly  witty  upon  the  women,  in  a  couple  of  let- 
I  which  I  lately  communicated  to  tne  public, 
(  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by  marry- 
:  a  fiurmer's  daughter;  a  piece  of  news  which 
se  to  our  club  by  the  last  post.  The  templar  is 
Tjpositive  that  he  has  married  a  daii^-maid; 
.  will,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  this  occasion,  sets 
beat  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and 
«a  a  more  tolerable  account  of  his  spouse.  I 
•t  eonfesa  I  suspected  something  more  than 
tinarr,  when  upon  opening  the  letter  I  found 
ft'Wul  was  fallen  off  from  his  former  gayety, 
pfsf  changed  'Dear  Spec.,"  which  was  his 
IH  aalutejU  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  into 
V  ami  sobacribed  himadf,  at  the 


latter  end  of  it,  at  ftill  length,  William  HoneyeomV. 
In  short,  the  ny,  the  loud,  the  vain  Will  Money- 
^mb,  who  had  made  love  to  every  great  fortune 
that  has  appeared  in  town  for  about  thirty  yean 
together,  and  boasted  of  favore  from  ladiea  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length  wedded  to  a  plain 
country  girl. 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted 
rake.  The  sober  character  of  the  huslMuid  ia 
dashed  with  the  man  of  the  town,  and  enlivened 
with  those  little  cant  phrases,  which  have  made 
my  friend  Will  often  thought  very  pretty  company. 
But  let  us  hear  what  he  says  for  lumsen  : 

"  Mt  woetht  Frixno, 

'"  I  question  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived  in  the 
smoke  and  gallantries  of  the  town  for  thirty  yeari 
together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond  of  a 
country  life.    Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  run 
away  as  he  did,  without  making  up  his  accounts,  I 
had  still  been  immersed  in  sin  and  sea-coal.    But 
since  my  late  forced  visit  to  my  estate,  I  am  ao 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die 
upon  it.    I  am  every  day  abroad  amon^  my  acrea, 
and  can  scarce  forbear  filling  my  letter  with  breeaeSf 
shades,  flowers,  meadows,  and  purling  streama. 
The  simplicity  of  mannera,  which  I  have  heard 
you  so  often  spcwk  of,  and  which  appeara  here  in 
perfection,  charms  me  wonderfully.     As  an  in- 
stance of  it  I  must  acquaint  you,  and  by  your 
noeans  the  whole  club,  that  I  have  lately  married 
one  of  my  tenant's  daughtere.     She  is  bom  of 
honest  parents;  and  though  she  haa  no  portion, 
ahe  has  a  ^at  deal  of  virtue.    The  natural  sweet> 
ness  and  innocence  of  her  behavior,  the  freshneaa 
of  her  complexion,  the  unaffected  turn  of  her  shape . 
and  pereon,  shot  me  through  and  through  every 
time  that  I  saw  her,  and  did  more  execution  upon 
me  in  grogram  than  the  greatest  beauty  in  town . 
or  court  had  ever  done  in  brocade.    In  short,  she 
is  such  a  one  as  promises  me  a  good  heir  to  my 
estate:  and  if  by  her  means  I  cannot  leave  to  my 
children  what  are  falsely  called  the  gifts  of  birth, 
high  titles,  and  alliances,  I  hope  to  convey  to  them, 
the  more  real  and  valuable  gifts  of  birth*-etrong 
bodies  and  healthy  constitutions.      As  for  vour 
fine  women,  I  need  not  tell  thee  that  I  know  toem« 
I  have  had  my  share  in  their  graces ;  but  no  mora 
of  that.    It  snail  be  my  business  hereafter  to  live 
the  life  of  an  honest  man,  and  to  act  as  becomea 
the  master  of  a  family.    I  question  not  but  I  shidl. 
draw  upon  me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and  be 
treated  to  the  tune  of,  '  Marriage-hater  Matched;' 
but  I  am  prepared  for  it.    I  have  been  as  witty, 
upon  othere  in  my  time.    To  tcl^thee  truly,  I  saw 
such  a  tribe  of  fashionable  young  fluttenng  cox- 
combs shot  up,  that  I  did  not  think  my  post  of  an 
homme  de  rueue  any  longer  tenable.    I  felt  a  certain 
stiffness  in  my  limbs,  which  entirely  destroyed- 
the  jauntiness  of  air  I  was  master  of.    Beside,  for 
I  may  now  confess  my  age  to  thee,  I  have  heen 
eight-and-forty  above  these  twelve  yeare.    Since 
my  retirement  into  the  country  will  make  a  va- 
cancy in  the  club,  1  could  wish  you  would  fill  un, 
my  place  with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwit     He 
has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town. 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  shall, 
endeavor  to  live  hereafter  suitable  to  a  man  in  my. 
station,  aa  a  prudent  head  of  a  family,  a  ffooo 
husband,  a  careful  father  (when  it  shall  ao  nap* 
pen),  and  as 

"  Your  moat  sincere  Friend, 
"  and  humble  Servant, 

0.  '*WlLUAM  HOMXTOOMB." 


«2S 

Mo. 


THB  SPBoi-aTOB. 


531.]     SATURDAT,  NOVEMBER  8, 1719. !  This,  as  I  haT«  Mud  before,  ve  OQgbt  to  aeqnieiet 

in,  that  the  Sorereign  Being,  the  great  Author  of 
Nature,  has  in  him  all  posaiUe  peifectiona,  aa 
well  in  kind  aa  in  degree:  to  speaK  according  ta 
our  methods  of  conceiying,  I  shall  only  add  under 
this  head,  that  when  we  hare  raised  our  notion  of 
this  infinite  Being  as  hi^h  as  it  is  Dossible  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will  fall  innniteW'  short  of 
what  he  really  is.  '*  There  is  no  end  of^his  great- 
ness." The  most  exalted  creature  he  haa  made  ia 
only  capable  of  adoring  it;  none  but  himstilf 


Qnl  BAT*  et  tffrnw,  tuUmiim  maaditBi 

Tampentbork; 
niMto  nil  m^Juf  fBiMTstar  Ipso; 
N«e  TlMt  atriequam  rimtl*,  aui  Meandam. 

lioa.  1  OiL  zU.  1ft. 

Who  kuUm  below,  and  rule*  abor*. 
Hm  grrmt  DbpoMr,  Mid  the  mighty  King: 
Than  be  nnn»  K^MtoTi  Uk«  blm  none 

Tbmt  can  be,  l«,  or  waf ; 
Bapreme  be  ainglj  fllU  tba  throna. — CaucB. 


SivoviDia  being  asked  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant  j  comprehend  it. 
what  U(k1  was.  desired  a  day's  time  to  consider  of  j  The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  ia  very  just  and 
it  before  he  mado  hlH  reply.  When  tiie  day  was  ■  sublime  in  this  light  *'  By  his  word  ajl  things 
ezpintd  he  desired  two  days;  and  afterward,  in- 1  consist.  We  m&j  speak  much,  and  yet  cume 
aUiftd  of  returning  his  answer,  demanded  still  dou-  short:  wherefore  in  sum  he  is  all.  How  hhall  wt 
ble  the  time  to  consider  of  it.  This  great  poet !  be  able  to  maKnify  him?  for  he  is  great  above  all 
and  philowiphi^r,  the  mon*  he  contemplated  the  j  his  wcirks.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great; 
nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he  waded  but  the  .  and  marvelous  is  hiH  power.    When  you  glori^ 


more  out  of  his  depth;  and  that  he  Io»t  himself  in 
the  thought.  iuKtead  of  findiujg  nn  end  to  it. 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wistf  men,  by  the 
light  of  ri'MSon,  have  framed  of  the  Divine  m.'iiig. 
it  aniountx  to  this;  that  he  has  in  him  all  the  per- 
fection of  a  spiritual  nature.  And.  hIucc  we  have 
no  iifition  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  perflation  but 
what  we  (liscuvvr  in  our  own  siuils.  we  join  infini- 
tude to  eiurh  kind  of  these  iK*rfectionK,  and  what  is 
a  faculty  in  a  human  mml  iN%onu>H  an  attribute  in 
God.     We  exist  in  place  and  time;  the  Divine  Be 


the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  you  can:  for  even, 
yet  will  he  far  exceed.  And  when  you  cxiUt  him, 
put  forth  all  your  strength,  and  be  not  weary;  for 
vou  can  never  eo  far  enough.  Who  hath  seen 
him.  that  ho  inigiit  tell  us?  and  who  can  maBnify 
him  as  he  is?  There  are  yet  hid  greater  thin^ 
than  these  be,  for  we  have  seen  but  a  few  of  lui 
works." 

1  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme  Being 
by  the  light  of  reason  and  philosophy.  If  vs 
would  see  him  in  all  the  wonders  of  his  mercy,  we 


ing  filN  the  immensity  of  space  with  his  presence, ;  nmst  have  recourse  to  revelation,  which  rvprrsenti 


and  inhabit^  eternity,  ^"e  are  possessed  of  a 
little  {H>wer  and  u  Ir'tiK*  knowled^> :  The  Divine 
Beinsj^  is  almighty  and  oinniKoieiit.  In  short,  by 
adding  infinity  to  any  kind  nf  pi'rf(>ction  wc  enjoy, 
and  by  joining  all  tliesi*  diflfen'nt  kinds  of  perfec- 
tion in  one  being,  wc  form  our  idea  of  the  great 
Sovereign  of  ntiture. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  must  have  made 
tliis  obMTvntion.  1  Khali  prmluce  Mr.  Locke's  au- 
thority to  the  same  purpi»si>,  out  of  his  Essay  on 
Human  UnderHtainling:  *'If  we  examine  the  idea 
we  have  of  the  inconipreliensible  Supreme  Being, 
Wc  shall  find  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way; 
and  that  the  coniplf*x  idr:is  we  have  both  of  Ood 
and  M'parate  spirits,  are  inude  up  of  the  simple 
ideas  wi*  reeeivi'  from  retlect  i«ni;  e.  y..  havini^,  from 
what  A'e  experience  in  ourM'lvo.M,  ^ot  the  iuesis  of 
existence  and  duration,  of  knowkili^  and  power. 
of  pleasure  and  hap)>iMess,  and  of  several  other 
aualities  and  powers  which  it  is  In'tter  to  have 
tiian  to  Im*  in'ithout;  when  we  would  frame  an  idea 
the  most  suitable  we  can  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
we  eidargf*  every  one  of  these  with  our  own  idea 
of  infinity:  and  so  putting  tliem  togi'ther  make 
our  complex  idea  uf  Ood." 

It  is  not  iiH]H>Ksible  that  there  may  be  many 
kinds  of  spiritual  perfection,  beside  those  which 
are  lodged  in  a  human  soul;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  we  bhould  have  ideas  of  any  kinds  or  perfec- 
tion, except  tho^'e  of  which  we  have  some  small 
rays  and  short  imperfect  nimki's  in  ourselves.  It 
would  therefore  lie  a  very  Iii;;h  pn'suinptiun  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Supreme  Heing  hus  not  many 
more  attributes  than  tbost>  which  enter  into  our 
conceptions  of  him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there 
bo  any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection  which  is  not 
markinl  out  in  the  human  soul,  it  belongs  in  its 
fullni*ss  to  {\\e  divine  n.iture. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined 
that  ihe  soul,  in  her  M'parate  state,  may  liave 
new  faculties  spriiming  up  in  her,  which  she  is 
not  capable  of  exerting  during  her  present  union 
with  the  Iwdy;  and  whetlier  these  faculties  may 
not  corresptnid  with  otlier  attributes  in  the  divine 
nature,  and  open  to  us  hereafter  new  matter  of 
vonder  and  adoimtioD,  we  aro  altogether  ignorant. 


'  him  to  us  not  only  as  infinitely  great  and  Klortoua, 
but  as  infinitely  good  and  just  in  his  clispeofca* 
tiuns  toward  man.  Dut  as  tJiis  is  a  theory  whick 
falls  under  every  one's  con  si  deration,  though  in* 
di*ed  it  can  never  be  sufficiently  coiisidcnd,  I 
shall  here  only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  w(u^ 
ship  and  veneration  which  we  ought  to  pay  to 
this  Almighty  Being.  We  should  often  refresh 
our  minds  with  the  thought  of  hioi,  and  anniiu- 
late  ourselves  before  him,  in  the  contemplation  of 
our  own  worth lessness,  and  of  hia  trBMceiideot 
excellency  and  perfection.  This  would  imprint 
in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
awe  and  veneration  as  that  which  1  am  oeie 
n*c(unniendiiig,  and  which  is  in  reality  a  kind 
of  incessant  prayer,  and  rea.*u>iiable  humiliation 
of  the  soul  before  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  littk 
sei*ds  of  pride,  vanity,  and  Keif  conceit,  which  are 
ant  to  snoot  up  in  the  minds  of  such  wheat 
thoughts  turn  more  on  those  comparative  advaa 
tagos  which  they  enjoy  over  some  of  their  felhtw- 
creatures,  than  on  that  infinite  distance  which  it 
plained  betwi>en  them  and  the  supreme  model  of 
all  perfection.  Il  would  likewise  quicken  oar 
(kntircs  and  endeavors  of  uniting  ourseh'ea  to  his 
by  all  the  acts  (»f  religion  and  virtue. 
'  Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supn*nie  Being 
would,  in  a  particular  manner,  ban ibh  fromamoof 
us  that  prevailing  impiety  of  using  hia  nanicoi 
the  most  trivial  occasions. 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  an  csceUeBtser- 
mon,  preached  at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman,* 
who  was  an  honor  to  his  country,  and  a  moit 
dili/rent  as  well  as  successful  inquirer  into  tht 
works  of  nature  than  any  other  our  nation  hai 
ever  produced.  "  He  had  tlie  profoundeat  venera- 
tion tor  the  great  God  of  heavt*n  and  earth  that  I 
have  ever  olMdTved  in  any  person.  The  veiy 
name  of  God  was  ne\'er  niontioned  by  him  with* 
out  a  pause  and  a  visible  stop  in  his  discourse;  ia 
which  one  that  knew  him  most  particularly  aboft 
twenty  years,  lias  told  me  that  he  waa  so  exacW 


•8m  BMiop  Barnti's 
ths  nonocabl*  AobMl  Pnrla. 


■ttha  ftiBNtltf 


TEB  6PE0TAT0B. 


tbit  ha  doM  not  iMDMibar  to  ham  vHmvwti  him 
once  to  fail  in  JL" 

BTerj  one  knows  die  TeDsntion  wbioh  waa  paid 
hj  the  Jeva  to  a  name  ao  great,  wooderfai,  aod 
bolf .  Tbej  would  not  leC  it  eoLsr  eren  into  llurir 
nli)[iou8  diseouraea.  What  can  we  theo  thiiji  o( 
those  who  make  ubs  of  so  tremendoni  a  name  in 
Uie  ordinary  expresaiona  of  their  anger,  mirth, 
and  mast  imperlinent  paasianaT  of  Uios«  vho 
admit  iC  iolo  the  most  luuiliar  queatioaa  and 
uaertJODB,  ludicrous  phrases,  and  worlu  of  ha- 
BiotT  not  to  mention  those  vho  violate  it  hj 
•okmB  petiurieal  It  would  be  ao  affront  to 
raasoa  to  endearor  to  set  forth  the  horror  and 
proraoenets  of  such  a  practice.  The  tot;  men- 
tion of  it  exposes  it  sumcientlj  to  those  Jn  whom 
the  light  of  nature,  not  to  Mf  religion,  it  not 
nlterlj  extinguiahed. — 0. 


Bo.  S32.]    HOKDA.T,  NOVEHBER  10. 1713. 

Fnain  Tice  sMt,  iwiilUB 

BsddBca  qtuB  fanum  Tslet,  tuon  Ipa  neiatl. 


It  ii  a  verj  honest  action  to  be  studious  to  pro- 
duce other  men's  merit;  and  I  make  do  scrapie  of 
•ajing,  I  have  as  much  of  this  temper  as  mbj  man 
In  the  mrld.  Jt  would  uot  be  a  thing  to  be 
Ivagged  of,  but  that  it  is  vbat  anj  man  maj  be 
maaler  of,  wbo  wit!  lake  paias  enough  for  iL 
Slaeb  observation  of  the  uowarthiness  in  being 
pained  at  tb«  exwUenee  of  anotJier,  will  bring 
jou  to  a  scorn  of  yourself  for  that  unwil1iu|rness; 
and  when  you  have  got  so  far,  you  will  find  it  a 
greater  pleasure  tbao  jou  ever  before  knew  (e  be 
■eflous  in  promoting  the  fsme  and  welfare  of  the 

riseworthy.  1  du  not  ipenk  this  as  pretending 
be  a  mortified,  self-denjing  man,  but  as  one 
vho  has  turned  his  ambiljon  into  a  ri^htchannel. 
I  claim  to  mfBelf  tbu  merit  of  bavins  extorted 
•xoellent  productions  from  a  person  of  the  greatest 
■bilities,  who  would  not  have  let  them  appeared 
hj  anj  other  means;*  to  have  animated  a  few 

Cnng  gentlemen  into  worthy  pursuits,  who  will 
a  glory  to  our  a^;  and  at  all  times,  sud  by  all 
poasifale  means  in  my  power,  undermined  the  'm- 
tent  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  folly,  and  attempted 
to  BUlMtitule  in  thuir  att-ad  learning,  piety,  and 
■ood  sense.  It  is  from  this  honest  heart  that  1 
Bnd  myself  honored  as  a  gentleman- usher  to  the 
Wta  and  Bcienci<B.  Mr.  Tickell  and  Kr,  Pope  have, 
it  aeeniB,  thi«  idea  of  me.  The  former  has  written 
■DC  an  excellent  paper  of  verses,  in  praise,  fur- 


•hortly  see  the  light.  In  the  meantime  I 
MpptKM  any  thought  of  bis.  but  insert  this  senti. 
Meat  about  the  dying  words  of  Adrian,  I  will 
not  determine  in  the  caxe  he  mentions;  but  have 
Aim  much  to  say  in  favor  of  his  argument,  that 
Uftuyof  hia  own  works,  which  ^  have  seen,  coi 
Tinee  me  that  Ti  .  .       .  ..■- 

Bwnta  may  b 


nention  the  famous  verses  which  the  Emperor 
Adrian  apoke  on  bil  death-bed,  they  were  all 
•flBsd  that  it  was  a  piece  of  gayety  uiworthy  i 


lAat  pnBoe  »  tboM  dranuitnieM.  1  oonld  noi 
but  dissuit  fhim  this  opinion.  UeCbinks  jt  wai 
by  DO  means  a  gay  but  a  very  serious  soliloquy  to 

ut.   ....1    ..  .1. :_.   -I-..:.   3 1 ;.  ,(|jjj 


HoiiM  noHqiM  oonoris, 
Qua  BniH  (hIbU  In  local 


hjun 


"'Alas,  my  soul;  tbou  pleasing  companion  of 
this  liody,  thou  fieeting  thing  that  art  now  desert- 
ing it,  whither  art  tbou  flyins  T  to  what  unknown 
rcgionT  Thou  art  all  trembling,  fearful,  and  pen- 
sive, Now  what  is  become  of  uiy  former  wit  and 
humor?    Then  shall  jest  and  be  gay  no  more,' 

"I  confess  I  cannot  apprehend  where  lies  the 
triaing  in  all  this;  it  is  the  most  uatuni  and  ob- 
vious reflection  imaginable  to  a  dying  man:  aad, 
if  we  consider  the  emperor  was  a  heathen,  that 
doubt  concerning  the  future  fate  of  his  soul  will 
seem  eo  far  from  Iwing  the  effect  of  want  of 
thonsht,  that  it  was  scarce  reaaonable  he  ahould 
think  otherwise:  not  to  mention  that  hers  ia  a 
plain  confession  included  of  his  tielief  in  its  im- 
mortaJity.  The  diminutive  epithets  of  vmgaia, 
Uanduia,  and  the  rest,  appear  not  to  me  as  ex- 
pressions of  levity,  but  rather  of  eiidearmeat  ud 
concern:  such  as  we  find  in  Catullus,  and  the  an* 


for  their  misCreasea.    If  you  think  me  rifht  in  my 
notion  of  tba  last  words  of  Adrian,  be  pleased  l« 
inaeit  this  in  the  Bpectsitor;  if  not,  to  suppress  iL 
'■I  »m,"el«. 

"To  THx  •civotxo  AuTHoa  or  i>i  Stiocitob. 
"  Id  (oarta  Ikntlow,  aail  •  riuiiMliia  Itft 
How  kait  tiM  WBT  ihali  wit  wUta  virtu  wi(*' 


"Thj  ■rotlaBlbaoiEhbi  BB  AoAcd  Ih*  prtiat  BV  hi»l 
Aad  Um  pon  vMial  Id  ku  boun  nu. 
To  coiucIhh  Knbm  ud  dlBUoMie*  piU* 
Tbf  glsis  betrsTi  what  traach'Toui  lov*  would  hlds; 
Nor  huA  thv  pnapu,  but,  lorni'd  tij  ilnlth, 
PhsH  wUl^tlMT  nn,  nd  tlMst  Df  IbIo  b*d&. 
■Bty  w«k(  IB  ailo«'<  iDikI  gtla  ■  |iul. 
And  wUb  Ut  lulliir  nhin  U»  tiplfaii'i  bent: 
Udi'd  In  Ihr  atlrt  Um  nBDiloua  A 
EAUffliA  at  hlDutir,  and  BBdi  bo  bjum  la  *U; 

•en'd  nlu  ID  tb«.* 


It  wllh  ttw  dois,  sad  Ubc  hbUiI  Um -svoli^ 
noB  pert  to  itBpId  riaki  laikwlT  down. 
In  jcBtb  a  gouoab,  sad  !&*■•■  cIowb. 

■ImIi  nadn  Hn'd,  thoa  wtaDTit  tty  dute  U 
Almvs  On  Mbi^  and  tnad-rt  (lu  Mds  nl  llckt  | 
"-—  '—.TtB.sad  tall,  are  Hit  oultidtlinw. 


•Mr.  TMtll  btr*  >lliid«  Id  St«l^  rmmw  ttti 
ibmxfut,  Ms.,  IB  tta>  TUlw.  ud  puUoalsrrT  Is  ■  li 
TM.  No.  n,  ilciKd  WUI  Tnuqr.  >Bd  wiUUb  hj  Mi 


i-ste- 


THB  SPECTATOR. 


...  .  wHli  tby  mtk*,  Uh^  lift  BO  biDDda  lb 
Bnl  iUbI  fnitrtti  u  Uuflfi  by  thH. 

■Boicn*  wokibcnt.  wUrh  tlH  would  tdotIj  ri> 
Jon'ii  tn*  Kki]iU.  ud  liru  him  Id  tb*  aUMi 
IbnuRli  til*  now  futU  rial'lliig  )uk«  low. 
nru*t  ftwth  tlK  leiDB,  AtHl  Bi**  Ita  Howan  Id  Wow 

"  To  T»  SncTiniB-OuiLu.. 
-11b.  John  Slt  Itumbl;  ihoveth, 

"That  upun  rrading  the  dppulation  gire 
tbe  aaiii  Ur.  Jubii  SU,  >11  permiuB  pansinK  bj 
obacrratury,  IvliBTea  thetnaclrei  vitk  tnc  i 
<lerurum   ■■  iC   jour  honui  yoursvll   had   been 

"  ThAt  jmir  utid  officer  is  preparinR,  leconling 
to  jaur  honor'*  Kcret  iimtructiuiis,  hall  for  the 
MTcral  kiiiilB  of  hi-ada  tliat  make  figum  in  the 
rMlinii  of  Urt'at  Brilain.  wilh  cocks  mgaificaut  of 
their  powerH  and  facultiuH. 

"  That  jiiur  Mid  officer  liait  taken  due  not 


vith  ona  of  a  DagU 
for,  out  of  their  ah 
me  the  choice  of  fo 
'  Mra.  Catharine  ii  ■ 
she  i>  rather  too  old 
discreet  maoa^r,  b 
her  part.  '  Ii  not  ] 
'  Tea,  Uadam,  but  ■ 

•peaks  nor  louki  i 
for  thoae  very  reaw 
obliniiKi  timetable  < 
old  aunt  (who  belui 
read  pluji  with  ip 
nephew,  uf  proper 
thiukT  vhj.llhinh 
two  iaehet  high.' — ' 
long  as  ;uu  please 
mauding  and  □>■)< 

Fidelia  is  jet  beh 
plesM  you.''— 'Oh I 
dew  coE,  slie  is  as  i 
■inter  ia  too  old.'- 
'go^  Mr.  Pertl    1 

lime  wtU  be  in  bet 

ig  anything. 


1  aj^ 


toternals  of  the  head  frum  the  oiiivard  fui 
the  aame.  Kin  hata  fur  men  of  the  facullii^ii  c 
and  physic  do  but  just  turn  up,  to  give  s  little  life 
to  their  Hagacily;  hia  military  hata  glare  full  in 
the  face:  at]d  lie  has  preparud  a  familiar  caxy  cuek 
for  all  gifod  CDiopaiiions  between  the  above-men. 
tioued  pitn>nies.  For  this  end  he  has  eousulted 
the  must  learned  of  his  acquaintance  for  the 
(rue  form  and  dimeaalona  of  the  itfidau  caput, 
mad  made  a  hat  fit  for  i  t. 

"  Vuur  naid  ufficvr  dooti  further  represent,  that 
the  young  divints  about  town  are  many  of  [hi 
got  into  (lie  cock  military,  and  desires  your  i 
■---then-- 


Ko.  S33.]    TUE3DA.Y,  NOVEMBER  II,  1713. 
iBUBo  duf  dsbo,  inqutt  Ut«.  vpun  A  paniib  *A; 


"To 


■airly  711U,  I  will  add  tv 

SraCTATOB. 


"Toe  hnro  often  given  ua  very  oiccllcnt  di 
Munes  against  that  unnatural  custom  of  parcnl 
in  forcing  tlicir  children  tii  marry  contrary  la  tht 
inclinations.     My  own  caar,  without  further  pi 
hce,  I  will  lay  berore  you,  and  leave  voa  li>  judge 
of  it.    My  father  and  inuthor  both  boing  in  (&• 
dining  yean,  vould  fain  sco  me,  their  cldL'st  eon, 
u  they  call  it,  settled,    1  am  as  much  for  that  as 
they  can  be:  but  I  must  be  acllled,  it  sei'ms,  not 
Mcurding  to  my  own,  but  their,   liking.     Upon 
this  account  I  am  leased  every  day,  because  I 
hare  not  yet  fallen  in  love,  in  apite  of  nature. 


be  angry." 

in  this  matter,  vh 
concerned  than  an 
woman  in  Iho  worl 

few  hints,  Mr.  Spei 
I  lead.  To  be  stjU 
1  have  been  passio 
(vhom  give  me  le 
these  three  years, 
home  to  my  parenu 

thiuk  of  three  yean 
inquietude,  what  1 
gone  through  in  tht 
da's  fortune  is  equa 
but  her  relations  are 
there's  the  rub!  A 
uiur,  are  what  the  Di 
though  we  know  ^  1 
I  beauty,  yet  there  u 
characters  of  6ne  ' 
lu  a  word,  she  is  n 
'■  (if  d 
by  me),  in  being  M 
her  own  perfecuou 

"  Your  veij 

"Mb.  Stectatob, 

"When  you  spei 
lately  in  censuring  I 
who  ride  in  trlumpl 
coach-boies,  1  wis 

times  within-side  o 
suffered  sufficiently 
ijig  of  some  penx 
mu  in  a  stage-coach 

uj,  you'will  think 
character  of  guntlei 

else  but  in  the  coac! 
man  of  a  sober  and 
preserved  that  chan 
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en 


■iglit  it  wu  my  misfortune  to  come  /o  London.  I 
Was  no  sooner  clapped  in  thiB  coach,  but,  to  my 
great  8urpri«e,  two  persons  in  the  habit  of  gentle- 
oieo  attacked  me  with  such  indecent  discourse  as 
I  cannot  repeat  to  vou«  so  you  may  conclude  not 
fit  for  me  to  hear.  1  had  no  relief  but  the  hopes 
of  a  8pee<ly  end  of  my  short  journey.  Sir,  form 
to  yourself  what  a  persecution  this  must  needs  be 
to  a  rirtuous  and  chaste  mind;  and,  in  order  to 
your  proper  handling  such  a  subject,  fancy  your 
wife  or  daughter,  if  you  had  any,  in  such  circum« 
stances,  and  what  treatment  you  would  then  think 
due  to  such  dragoons.  One  of  them  was  called  a 
captain,  and  entertained  us  with  nothing  but  filthy 
stupid  questions,  or  lewd  sou^,  all  the  way. 
Beady  to  burst  with  shame  and  indignation,  I  re- 
pined that  nature  had  not  allowed  us  as  easily  to 
shut  our  ears  as  our  eyes.  But  was  not  this  a  kind 
of  rape  ?  Why  should  not  every  contributor  to  the 
mbuse  of  chastity  suffer  death?  I  am  sure  these 
shameless  hell-liounds  deserved  it  highly.  Can 
Tou  exert  yourself  better  than  on  such  an  occasion  T 
if  you  do  not  do  it  effectually,  1  will  read  no  more 
of  your  papers.  Has  every  impertinent  fellow  a 
privilege  to  torment  me,  who  pay  my  coach-hire 
•s  well  as  he  ?    Sir,  pray  consider  us  in  tJiis  re- 

2ect  as  the  weakest  sex,  who  have  nothing  to 
fend  ourselves;  and  I  think  it  as  gentleman -like 
to  challenge  a  woman  to  fight  as  to  talk  obscenely 
in  her  company,  especially  when  she  has  not  power 
to  stir.  Pray  let  roe  teU  you  a  stury  which  you 
can  make  fit  for  public  view.  I  knew  a  gentleman, 
who  having  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  army,  invited  ten  or  twelve  of  them  to  sup 
with  him;  and  at  the  same  time  invited  two  or 
three  friends  who  were  very  severe  a|?ainst  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  pro- 
fession. It  happened  one  of  tliem  brought  two 
captains  of  his  regiment  newly  come  into  the  army, 
wno  at  first  onset  engaged  the  company  with  very 
lewd  healths  and  suitable  discourse.  You  may 
easily  imagine  the  confusion  of  the  entertainer, 
who  finding  some  of  his  friends  very  uneasy,  de- 
sired to  tell  them  the  story  of  a  great  man,  one 
Mr.  Locke  (whom  I  find  you  frequently  mention), 
that  having  been  invited  to  dine  with  the  then 
Lords  Halifax,  Anglesey,  and  Shaftesbury,  immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  instead  of  conversation,  the 
cords  were  called  for,  where  the  bad  or  ^ood  suc- 
cess produced  the  usual  passions  of  gaming.  Mr. 
Locke  retiring  to  a  window,  and  writing,  my  Lord 
Anglesey  desired  to  know  what  he  was  writing: 
'  Wny,  my  lords,'  answered  he,  'I  could  not  sleep 
last  night  for  the  pleasure  and  improvement  I  ex- 
pected from  the  conversation  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  ase/  This  so  sensibly  stung  them,  that 
they  gladly  compounded  to  throw  their  cards  in 
the  fire,  if'^he  would  his  paper,  and  so  a  conversa- 
tion ensued  fit  for  sucu  persons.  This  story 
pressed  so  hard  upon  the  young  captains,  together 
with  the  concurrence  of  their  superior  officers,  that 
the  young  fellows  left  the  company  in  confusion. 
Sir,  I  know  you  hate  long  things;  out  if  you  like 
it,  you  may  contract  it,  or  how  you  will;  but  I 
think  it  has  a  moral  in  it. 

"  But,  Sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  famous  mechanic 
•swell  as  a  looker-on,  and  therefore  humbly  pro- 
pose you  would  invent  some  padlock,  with  full 
power  under  your  hand  and  seal,  for  all  modest 
persons,  either  men  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the 
BDOUths  of  all  such  impertinent  impudent  fellows; 
tod  I  wish  you  would  publish  a  proclamation  that 
no.  modest  person,  who  has  a  value  for  her  coun- 
tenance, and  consequently  would  not  be  put  out 
of  it,  presume  to  travel  after  such  a  day  without 
one  oi  them  in  their  pockets.  I  fancy  a  smart 
Spectator  upon  tliis  subject  would  serve  for  such  a 


padlock;  ^d  that  puUie  notice  may  be  giyen  ia 
your  paper  where  they  may  be  had,  with  directions^ 
price  two-pence;  ana  that  part  of  the  directions 
may  be,  when  aiijr  person  presumes  to  be  g[ull^ 
of  the  above-mentioned  crime,  the  party  aggnevca 
may  produce  it  to  his  face,  with  a  request  to  read 
it  to  the  company.  He  must  be  yery  much  hap> 
dened  that  could  outface  that  rebuke;  and  hii 
further  punishment  I  leave  you  to  prescribe. 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 
T.  "Pbkahcb  Cruel." 


No.  534.]    WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  12,  ITia. 

Barm  enim  feme  mxisus  eooimunis  in  ilia. 
Fortuiw Juv,  Sat.  viiL  7<1. 


-We  Mldoia  find 


Much  MDM  with  an  exalted  fortune  |oln'( 

"  Ma.  Spxctatob, 

'*1  AM  a  young  woman  of  nineteen,  the  onlj 
daughter  of  very  wealthy  parents,  and  have  mj 
whole  life  been  used  with  a  tenderness  which  did 
me  no  great  service  in  my  education.  I  have  per- 
haps an  uncommon  desire  for  knowledge  of  what 
is  suitable  to  my  sex  and  quality;  but  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  the  whole  dispute  about  roe  has 
been  whether  such  a  tiling  waa  proper  for  tiie  child 
to  do,  or  not  T  or  whether  such  a  food  was  the 
more  wholesome  for  the  young  lady  to  eat?  This 
was  ill  for  my  shape,  that  for  my  complexion,  and 
the  other  for  my  eyes.  I  am  not  extravagant  when 
I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  trod  upon  the 
very  earth  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  A 
coach  or  chair  I  am  obliged  to  for  all  my  motiona 
from  one  place  to  another  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber. All  who  had  to  do  to  instruct  me,  have  eyer 
been  bringing  stories  of  the  notable  thincs  I  have 
said,  and  the  womanly  manner  of  my  oehaving 
myself  upon  such  and  such  an  occasion.  This  haa 
been  my  state  until  1  came  toward  years  of  wo- 
manhood; and  ever  since  I  grew  toward  the  age 
of  fifteen  I  have  been  abused  after  another  manner. 
Now,  forsooth,  I  am  so  killing,  no  one  can  safely 
speak  to  me.  Our  house  is  frequented  by  men  o? 
sense,  and  I  love  to  ask  questions  when  1  fall  into 
such  conversation ;  but  I  am  cut  short  with  some- 
thing or  other  about  my  bright  eyes.  There  is. 
Sir,  a  lan^age  particular  for  talking  to  women  in; 
and  none  out  tliose  of  the  very  first  good-breeding 
(who  are  very  few,  and  who  seldom  come  into  my 
way)  can  speak  to  us  without  regard  to  our  ses. 
Among  the  ^nerality  of  those  they  call  gentlemen, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  upon  any  subject 
whatsoever,  without  provoking  somebody  to  say, 
'Oh !  to  be  sure,  fine  Mrs.  Soch-a-one  must  be  very 
particularly  acquainted  with  all  that;  all  the  world 
would  contribute  to  her  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation.' Thus,  Sir,  I  am  so  handsome  that  I 
murder  all  who  approach  me;  so  wise  that  I  want 
no  new  notices;  and  so  well-bred  iliat  I  am  treated 
by  all  tliat  know  me  like  a  fool,  for  no  one  will 
answer  as  if  I  were  their  friend  or  companion. 
Pray,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  take  the  part  of  us  beauUea 
and  fortunes  into  your  consideration,  and  do  not 
let  us  be  thus  flattered  out  of  our  senses.  I  have 
got  a  hussy  of  a  maid  who  is  most  craftily  ^ven 
to  this  ill  quality.  I  was  at  first  diverted  with  a 
certain  absurdity  the  creature  was  guilty  of  ill 
everything  she  said.  She  is  a  country  ^irl;  and, 
in  the  dislect  of  the  shire  she  was  bom  in,  wonld 
tell  me  that  everybody  reckoned  her  lady  had  the 
purest  red  and  white  in  the  world;  then  would  tall 
me  I  was  the  most  like  one  Sisly  Dobson  in  their 
town,  who  made  the  miller  make  away  with  hiss- 
self,  and  walked  afterward  in  the  eom-field  wlMn 
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thej  used  to  meet  With  all  this,  this  canning  | 
JiaMj  can  lay  letXen  in  my  way.  and  put  a  billot ' 
in  my  gloves,  and  then  stand  in  it  she  knows  noth- 
ing of  it.  I  do  not  know,  from  ray  birth  to  this 
day,  that  I  have  been  ever  treated  bv  any  one  as  I 
onvht;  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  books,  which  I 
delight  in,  I  should  be  at  thiis  hour  a  novice  to  all 
common  sense.  Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while 
to  lay  down  rules  for  behavior  in  this  case,  aiid 
tell  people,  that  we  fair  ones  expect  honest  plain 
answers  as  well  as  other  people?  Why  must  I, 
good  Sir,  because  I  have  a  good  air,  a  fine  com- 
plexion, and  am  in  the  bloom  of  my  years,  be 
misled  in  all  my  actions;  and  have  the  notions  of 
good  and  ill  confounded  in  my  mind,  for  no  other 
offense,  but  because  1  have  the  advantaj^es  of 
beauty  and  fortune  ?  Indeed,  Sir,  what  with  the 
silly  homage  which  is  paid  us  by  the  sort  of  peo- 
ple I  have  spoken  of,  and  the  utter  negligence 
which  others  have  for  us,  tlie  conversation  of  us 
young  women  of  condition  is  no  other  than  what 
must  exnoKc  us  to  ignorance  and  vanity,  if  not 
rice.  All  this  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  spec- 
Utorial  wisdom,  by  Sir, 

"Your  humble  Servant, 

"Shablot  Wealtht." 

"  Ma.  Spkctator,  Will's  Coffee-house. 

"  Pray,  Sir,  it  will  serve  to  fill  up  a  pa))er  if  you 
put  in  this:  which  is  only  to  asK,  whether  that 
copy  of  verses  which  is  a  paraphraw  of  Isaiah,  in 
one  of  your  speculations,  is  not  written  by  Mr. 
Pope?  Then  you  get  on  another  line,  by  putting 
in,  with  proper  distances,  as  at  the  end  of  a  letter. 
**i  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Abraham  Dappuiwit.*' 

"Mr.  Dapper  wit, 

"I  am  glad  to  get  another  line  forward,  by  say- 
inj^  tliat  excellent  piece  is  Mr.  Pope's;  and  so, 
Vith  proper  distances, 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Thk  Spectator." 

"Mr.  Spectator, 

"  I  was  a  wealthy  grocer  in  the  city,  and  as  for- 
tunate as  diligent;  but  I  was  a  single  man,  and 
you  know  there  are  women.  One  in  particular 
canDie  to  my  shop,  who  I  wished  might,  but  was 
afraid  never  would,  make  a  grocer's  wife.  I 
thought,  however,  to  take  an  effectual  way  of 
courting,  and  sold  to  her  at  less  price  than  I 
bought,  that  I  might  buv  at  less  price  than  I  sold. 
She,  you  may  be  sure,  often  came  and  helped  me 
to  many  customers  at  the  same  rate,  fancying  I  was 
obliged  to  her.  You  must  needs  thini  this  was 
A  good  living  trade,  and  my  riches  must  be  vastly 
improved.  In  fine,  I  was  nigh  being  declared  bank- 
rupt, when  I  declared  myself  her  lover,  and  she 
herself  married.  I  was  just  in  a  condition  to  sup- 
port myself  and  am  now  in  hopes  of  growing  rich 
Dy  losing  my  customers. 

"Yours, 

"Jeremy  Comfit." 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

*'  I  am  in  the  condition  of  the  idol  you  was  once 
pleased  to  mention,  and  barkeeper  of  a  coffee- 
Bouse.  I  U^lieve  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  the  op- 
portunities I  must  give,  and  the  importunities  I 
suffer.  But  there  is  one  gentleman  who  besieges 
me  as  close  aH  the  French  did  Bouch.*iin.  His 
gravity  makes  him  work  cautious,  and  his  regular 
approaches  denote  a  good  engineer.  You  need 
not  doubt  of  his  oratory,  as  he  is  a  lawyer;  and 
specially  since  he  has  Dad  so  little  use  of  it  at 
Westmiuster,  he  may  spare  the  more  lor  me. 


"What  then  can  weak  woman  do?  I  am  wilfii| 
to  surrender,  bat  he  would  have .  it  at  diacntio^ 
and  I  with  discretion.  In  the  roeantimet  whik 
we  parley,  our  several  iDtcrests  arc  neglected.  Ai 
his  sie|^4  erows  stronger,  my  tea  grows  wnJnr: 
and  while  he  pleads  at  my  bar,  uoiie  come  to  kii 
for  counsel  but  in  forma  patiperiM,  Dear  Mr.  Sue 
tator,  advise  him  not  to  iusi«t  upon  bard  articles 
nor  liy  his  irregular  desires  coutradict  the  «dl 
meaning  lines  of  his  countenance.  If  we  «n 
agreed,  we  mi^t  settle  to  something,  as  soon  aswi 
could  determine  where  we  should  get  most  bjtki 
law — at  the  coffee-house  or  at  Weirtmiusier. 
"  Your  humble  Servant, 

'*  LiUciafDA  Parlkt.* 

A  HiKute  from  Mr.  John  Sly. 

"The  world  is  pretty  regular  for  about  fortfiod 
east  and  ten  west  of  the  observatory  of  the  aid 
Mr.  Sly;  but  he  is  credibly  informed,  that  via 
they  arc  got  beyond  the  paas  into  the  Suaad.* 
those  who  move  city- ward  are  cot  within  Tcnpb- 
bar.  they  are  just  as  they  were  Before.  It  is  tlicf»- 
foro  humbly  proposed,  that  moviug  sentrieiBiy 
be  appointed  all  the  busy  hours  of  the  day  » 
tween  the  Elxchange  and  Weatiuinsier,  and  Rffll 
what  passes  to  your  honor,  or  your  aubofdiaiii 
officers,  from  time  to  time." 

Ordered, 
That  Mr.  Sly  name  the  said  officers,  provided k 
will  answer  for  their  priuciples  and  mozals.— T. 
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Spem  kmgam  naeoea. 
Cat  fhort  Tain  liopa. 


noa.1  OdLxtr. 


Mr  four  -  hundred  -  and  -  seyenty-first  specalitiM 
turned  upon  the  subject  of  hope  in  graersL  1 6t 
sign  this  paper  as  a  speculation  upon  that  rail 
and  foolish  hope,  which  is  misemployed  on  tofr 
pond  objects,  and  nroduces  many  sorrows  ud  e^ 
lamities  in  human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated  l^S»- 
race,  that  we  should  not  entertain  a  hopeof  anj^ 
thing  in  life  which  lies  at  a  great  distance  from  oii 
The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our  time  hen 
make  such  a  kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd. The  grave  lies  unseen  between  us  and  tki 
object  which  we  reach  after.  Where  one  man  hvai 
to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  yiew,  ten  thousand  n 
cut  off  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  ooehopeai 
sooner  dies  in  us  but  another  rises  up  in  its  Head. 
We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  fdiall  be  hapnr  and 
satisfied  ii  we  possess  ourselves  of  such  ana  nd 
particular  enjoyments;  but  eitlier  by  reaaon  «l 
their  emptiness,  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  tin 
mind,  we  have  no  sooner  gained  one  point,  but  v« 
extend  our  hopes  to  another.  We  still  find  nc« 
inviting  scenes  and  landscapes  lying  behind  ihoai 
which  at  a  distance  tenninated  our  view. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflectiosaaH 
these :  that  we  should  take  care  not  to  let  oar  hopn 
run  out  into  too  mat  a  length;  that  we  sbooU 
sufficiently  weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope,  whethai 
they  be  such  as  we  may  reasoaably  expert  fraai 
them  what  we  propose  in  their  fruition,  and  whcckn 
they  are  such  as  we  are  pretty  sure  of  attaining 
in  case  our  life  extend  itself  so  far.  If  wehopi 
for  things  which  are  at  too  great  a  distance  fnm 
us,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  bj 
death  in  our  progress  towardf  them.  If  we  bopa 
for  things  of  which  we  have  not  thoroughly  eaa- 
siderad  the  ralue  of.  oar  disappoinuaeni  will  bt 
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gutter  than  oar  pleasare  in  the  fmition  of  them. 
If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to  possess, 
we  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a  greater 
4ream  and  shadow  than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life 
proceed  from  our  want  of  consideration,  in  one  or 
all  of  these  particulars.  They  are  the  rocks  <m 
which  the  sanguine  tribe  of  lovei^  split,  and  on 
which  tlie  bankrupt,  the  politician,  the  alchemist, 
and  projector,  are  cast  away  in  every  age.  Men 
of  warm  imaginations  and  towering  thoughts  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  ^oods  of  fortune  which  are 
near  them,  for  something  that  flitters  in  the  si^ht 
At  a  distauce;  to  neglect  solid  and  substantial 
happiness,  for  what  is  showy  and  superficial;  and 
to  contemn  that  good  which  lies  within  tlieir  reach, 
for  that  which  Uiey  are  not  capable  of  attaining. 
Bope  calculates  its  schemes  for  a  long  and  durable 
life;  presses  forward  to  imaginary  points  of  bliss; 
grasps  at  impossibilities;  and  consequently  very 
often  ensnares  men  into  beggary,  ruin,  and  dis- 
honor. 

What  I  have  here  said  may  serve  as  a  model  to 
an  Arabian  fable,  which  I  find  translated  into 
French  by  Monsieur  Galland.  The  fable  has  in 
it  each  a  wild  but  natural  simplicity  that  I  ques- 
tion not  but  my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased 
with  it  as'  I  have  been,  and  that  he  will  consider 
himself,  if  he  reflects  on  the  several  amusemonts 
of  hope  which  have  sometimes  passed  in  his  mind, 
as  a  near  relation  to  the  F^irsian  glassman. 

Alnaschar,  says  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fellow 
that  never  would  set  his  band  to  any  Dusiuess  du- 
ring his  father's  life.  When  his  father  died,  he 
left  him  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  drachmas  in 
Persian  money.  Alnaschar,  in  order  to  make  the 
beat  of  it,  laid  it  out  in  glasses,  bottles,  and  the 
fineet  earthenware.  These  he  piled  up  in  a  large 
open  basket,  and,  having  made  choice  of  a  very 
htUe  shop,  placed  the  basket  at  his  feet;  and  leaned 
hie  back  upon  the  wall  in  expectation  of  custo- 
mera.  As  ne  sat  in  this  posture,  with  his  eyes 
m>n  the  basket,  he  fell  into  a  most  amusing  train 
m  thought,  and  was  overheard  by  one  of  his 
neighbors,  as  he  talked  to  himself  in  the  following 
BMnner :  "  This  basket,''  says  he,  "  cost  me  at  the 
wholeaale  merchant's  a  hundred  drachmas,  which 
ia  ill  I  have  in  the  world.  I  shall  quickly  make 
two  hundred  of  it  by  selling  it  in  retail.  These 
two  hundred  drachmas  will  in  a  very  little  while 
rise  to  four  hundred,  which  of  course  will  amount 
in  time  to  four  thousand.  Four  thousand  drachmas 
eanoot  fail  of  making  eight  thousand.  As  soon 
as  by  this  means  I  am  master  of  ten  tliousaud,  I 
will  lay  aside  my  trade  of  a  glassman,  and  turn 
Jeweler.  I  shall  then  deal  in  diamonds,  pearls, 
and  all  sorts  of  rich  stones.  When  I  have  got  to- 
gether as  much  wealth  as  I  well  can  desire,  I  will 
make  a  purchase  of  the  finest  house  1  can  find, 
with  lands,  slaves,  eunuchs,  and  horses.  I  shall 
tken  bej^in  to  enjoy  myself,  and  make  a  noise  in 
the  world.  I  will  not  however  stop  there,  but 
atill  continue  my  traffic,  until  I  have.got  together 
a  hundred  thousand  drachmas.  When  I  have 
thus  made  myself  ina.ster  of  a  hundred  thousand 
drachmas,  I  bhall  naturally  set  myself  on  the  foot 
of  a  prince,  and  will  demand  the  g^nd  vizier's 
daughter  in  marriage,  after  having  represented  to 
tbat  minister  the  information  which  1  have  received 
of  the  beauty,  wit.  discretion,  and  other  hii^h 
qualities  whi<^i  liis  daughter  possesses.  I  will  fet 
him  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  make  him  a  present  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
on  our  marriage  night.  As  soon  as  I  have  mar- 
ried the  grand  viaier's  daughter,  I  will  buy  her 
Ian  black  eunuchs,  the  youngest  and  the  best  that 
be  got  for  money.    I  must  afterward  make 


my  fkther-in-law  a  riait,  with  a  gitat  train  and 
equipage.  And  when  I  am  placed  at  his  right 
hand,  which  he  will  do  of  course,  if  it  be  only  to 
honor  his  daughter,  I  will  give  him  the  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  which  I  promised  him;  and  after- 
ward, to  his  great  surprise  will  present  him  another 
girse  of  the  same  value,  with  some  short  speech : 
,  '  Sir,  you  see  I  am  a  man  of  my  word :  I  al- 
ways  give  more  than  I  promise." 

**  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to  my  house, 
I  shall  take  particular  care  to  breed  in  her  a  dae 
respect  for  me  before  1  five  the  reins  to  love  and 
dalliance.  To  this  end,  I  shall  confine  her  to  her 
own  apartment,  make  a  short  visit,  and  talk  but 
little  to  her.  Her  women  will  represent  to  me, 
that  she  is  inconsolable  by  reason  of  ;ny  unkind* 
ness,  and  beg  roe  with  tears  to  caress  her,  and  let 
her  sit  down  oy  me;  but  I  shall  still  remain  inex- 
orable, and  win  turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the 
first  night  Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring 
her  daughter  to  me,  as  I  am  seated  upon  my  8o££ 
The  daughter,  with  teara  in  her  eyes,  will  fling 
herself  at  my  feet,  and  beg  of  me  to  receive  her 
into  my  favor.  Then  will  I,  to  imprint  in  her  a 
thorough  veneration  for  my  person,  draw  up  mr 
legs  and  spurn  her  from  me  witli  my  foot,  in  apcn 
a  manner  that  she  shall  fall  down  several  paoea 
from  the  sofa." 

Alnaschar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  this  chi- 
merical vision,  and  could  not  forbear  acting  with 
his  foot  what  he  had  in  his  thouf^hts;  so  that  un- 
luckily atriking  his  basket  of  bnttle  ware,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked 
his  glasses  to  a  great  distance  from  him  into  thi 
street,  and  broke  them  into  a  thousand  piecea. 

0. 
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01  leas  tbsa  women  in  the  abspet  of  men. — Dannsf. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  book- 
seller's shop,  a  pretty  young  thing  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  stepped  out  of  her  coach,  and 
brushing  by  me,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  shop 
to  the  further  end  of  his  counter,  where  she  whis- 
pered something  to  him,  with  an  attentive  look, 
and  at  the  same  time  presented  him  a  letter: 
after  which,  pressing  the  end  of  her  fan  upon  hia 
hand,  she  dciivercd  the  remaining  part  of  her  mes- 
sage, and  withdrew.  I  observed,  m  the  midst  of 
her  discourse,  that  she  flushed  and  cast  an  eye 
upon  me  over  her  shoulder,  having  been  informed 
by  my  bookseller  that  I  was  the  man  of  the  short 
face  whom  she  had  so  of^cn  read  of.  Upon  her 
passing  by  me,  the  pretty  blooming  creature  smiled 
in  my  face,  and  dropped  me  a  courtsey.  She  scarce 
gave  me  time  to  return  her  salute,  before  she  quitted 
the  shop  with  an  easy  skuttle,  and  stepped  again 
into  her  coach,  giving  the  footman  directions  to 
drive  where  they  were  bid.  Upon  her  departure 
my  bookseller  gave  me  a  letter  superscribed  "To 
the  ingenious  Spectator,"  which  the  young  ladr 
had  desired  him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,and 
to  tell  me  that  the  speedy  publication  of  it  would 
not  only  oblige  herself,  but  a  whole  tea-taSle  of  my 
friends.  I  opened  it  therefore  with  a  resolution 
to  publish  it,  whatever  it  should  contain,  and  am 
sure  if  any  of  my  male  readers  will  be  so  severely 
critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they  would  have  been  aa 
well  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  had  they  seen  the 
face  of  the  pretty  scribe. 

"Ma.  SpEOTAToa,  London,  Nov.,  1713. 

"Tott  ar«  always  ready  to  receive  any  naeftal 
hint  or  propoaal,  and  aueh,  £  heliefe,  you  will 
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think  one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way  to  employ  frankly  declare  to  yoa,  that  I  kaTe  been  an 

the  most  idle  part  ot  the  kingdom :    I  mean  that  shoeing  horn  for  above   these   Iwenty  yean.  1 

part  of  mankind  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  served  my  first  mistress  in  that  capacity  abofeftfi 

the  woman's  men,  or  beaux,  etc.    Mr.  Spectator,  of  the  number,  before  she  was  f-ncid.     I  oonldi, 

you  are  sensible  these  pretty  gentlemen  are  not  though  she  had  many  who  made  their  applicatioBi 

made  for  manly  employments,  and  for  want  of  to  her,  I  always  thought  myself  the  best  shoe  ii 

business  are  ofr4*n  as  much  in  the  vapors  as  t|||  her  shop;  and  it  was  not  until  a  month  before  ha 

ladies.     Now  what  I  propose  is  this,  that  since  marriage  that  I  discovered  what  I  was. 

knitting  is  again  in  fasuiou,  which  has  been  found       This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart,  and  mmi 

a  very  pretty  amusement,  that  vou  will  recommend  such  suspicions  in  me,  that  I  told  the  next  1  midi 

it  to  these  sentlemcn  as  something  that  may  make  love  to,  upon  receiving  some   unkind  Ubage  tnm 

them  useful  to  the  ladii^s  they  admire.    And  since  her,  that  1  began  to  look  upon  myself  ad  no  mon 

it  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  game,  or  other  di-  than  her  shoeing  horn.     Upon   which,  my  dor 

version,  for  it  may  be  done  in  the  playhouse,  in  who  was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  vi 

their  coaches,  at  the  tea-table,  and  in  short  in  all  hypochondriacal,  and  that  1   mi^ht  as  well  losi 

place's  where  they  come  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  upon  myself  to  be  an  egg,  or  a  pipkin.    Bat  n  i 

(except  at  church;  be  pleased  to  forbid  it  there,  to  vciy  shuit  time  after  she  gave  me  to  know  tint  ] 

prevent  mistakes),  it  will  be  easily  complied  with,  was  not  mistaken  in  myself.     It  would  be  tediooi 

It  is,  beside,  an  employment  that  allows,  as  we  to  you  to  recount  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  thpt 

■ee  by  the  fair  sex.  of  many  graces,  which  will  ing  horn,  or  I  might  entertain  you  with  a  very  1ob| 

make  the  beaux  more  readily  come  into  it :  it  shows  and  melancholy  relation  of  my  sufferings.    Upoi 

a  white  hand  and  a  diamond  ring  to  great  advant-  the  whole,  I  think  Sir,  it  would  very  well  bceo« 

age;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  \)c  employed  a  man  in  your  post,  to  determine  in  what  catti  i 

as  before,  as  also  the  tlioughts  and  the  tongue.    In  woman  maybe  allowed  with  honor  to  make  an 

short,  it  seems  in  every  respect  so  pruper,  that  it  of  a  shoeing  horn,  as  also  to  declare,  wlietberi 

is  needless  to  urge  it  further,  by  speakins^  of  the  maid  on  this  side  five^and-twentr,  ora  widowwkt 

satisfaction  these  male  knitters  will  find,  when  has  not   been  three  years  in  that  state,  narbl 

they  see  their  work  mixed  up  in  a  frin^,  and  worn  granted  such  a  privilege,  with  other  difficuftiii 

by  the  fair  lady  for  whom  and  with  whom  it  was  which  will  naturally  occur  to  you  upon  tbatwb' 

done.      Truly,  Mr.   Spectator,   I  cannot  but  be  ject.  "lam.  Sir, 

pleased  1  have  hit  upon  something  that  these  gen-  **  With  the  most  profound  veneration, 

tlemen  are  capable  of;  for  it  is  sad  so  considerable       0.  "  Yours,"  ctfr 

a  part  uf  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for  numbers)  should 

be  of  no  manner  of  use.    I  shall  not  trouble  you  ■ 

further  at  this  time,  but  only  to  say,  that  I  am 

always  your  reader,  and  generally  your  admirer.  No  537.1    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  15.  ITU 

••  C.  B. 

For  wa  are  his  oSspiing. — AeU  xtU.  2L 

"  P.  S.    The  sooner  these  fine  g(!ntlemen  are  set  «t  q  m„^ 

to  work  the  better;  there  being  at  this  time  several  „  «  i  o  the  spkctatok. 

fine  fringes  that  stay  only  for  more  hands."  ' 


the  ^^ 

enough  in  the  world,  though  1  do  not  remember  ;;\Tsideriii^''whS Vworth^if  them 

Uiat  r  have  yel  akoii  notice  of  them,  as  they  are  ^-ithdrawn  from  mean  pursuits,  and  encourag^ia 

drawn  in  the  following  letU«r:  laudable  undertakings      This  is  turning  Misj 

"  Mr.  Spkctator,  '"^^  ^  principle  of  virtue,  and  making  it  productive 

(,  Q-               1  '     1  «  1     4               J  of  merit,  as  it  is  understood  to  havu  bveu  oricinaUj 

Since  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose  en-  ^  ^^^,^^^  ^^  -^                                   *-  *^    ""^^     ^ 

largcd  upon  c<)njii;^ul  love,  iL  is  to  be  hoped  you 
will  discourage  every  practice  that  rather  proceeds 

from  a  rej^ard  to  int<Te.st  than  to  happiness.     Now  ^,  «j^««  .u  .  j:„.r:»«  ^f  u..     -          -.           n  .*    - 

you  ca..,rot  but  observe,  that   n.ol.t'^of  our  fine  I'?^.7  ,l^^.'*J^^"  ((Tu  .u^^l?  """"•    ^1^ 

young  ladies  aadily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  ?"  "  L*^,,  „;    ,^  ...  hf  J^K  "  '  'TT*^ 

the  gfaver  sort,  to  retain  in  their  service  by  some  ^^f,  ""'/»""  TdTil-.^   .;.- *"*"*'l''tL'l?S 

•maTUncouragement  as  gn-at  a  number  ^  they  ""i":?>"    "  7^'^„  •*'*?,?"    .'*r'  '".''  ^^   l 

can  of  sujKrnumerary  and  insignificant  fellows.  ",'",""*  l'»ve  been  written  to  s).ow  .hcfaUuy«f 

whid,  tl J  use  like  fhifflers.  a.^d  co.n.nonly  call  ;^Lle""rthr;'ubKt  ulurnr^Ikerj' utt" 

*8hocnitr  horns.'      These  are  never    dcsitfned   to  r        *u  \         "y^j^*^  ,    "     /    iakc  some  uii«ui» 

u..  »  »i!     1  ..  ^1      c  »K«  <■    »    I    »       I     **  I  from  the  tempers  and  characters  of  those  that  makt 

know  the  lenirth  of   the  foot,  but  only,  when  a  »i             «  ^'S  •         —     -      i       y»  •■"w^  "»••  ^*»7— 
^.iff-^c^^.i*       1           !••'       *    ..them.     Politicians  can  resolve  the  most  shiiucf 

good  offer  comes,  to  whet  and  spur  liini  up  to  the  "ivai.  •Mi«*-» 


Will  discourage  every  practice  that  rather  proceeds    »  „„„  ;„  ^^^„  ^r ,.,...»  „,«»«.. i—:    ••"-k"*^.  |««»  . 
r                     r.     •   ^"^  '^i^i       *     I        •      '^     XT         nave  in  some  01  your  speculations  asserted  to  Tvur 
from  a  re;;ard  to  int<Te.st  than  to  happiness.     Now    _^  » ..  .  j-  .::*..  ^f  u.._  1         <Kss«riu.T4  wjvu. 


ing  horn  for  several  years,  and.  finding  him  un-    ^ons^ts  in  preserving,  amidst  distorted  proportjosi 
successful  in  that  function,  convert  him  at  length 


into  a  shoo.     I   am  mistaken  if  your  friend.  Mr.    „♦  An  alliwjon  to  the  following  book.  Refl^tkma  rt 

WiUian.  Honeycomb,  was  not  a  cast  shoeing  horn  ii^.?h£.Ll'b."lSd*'L'?Jlrter^L;;*ll:££ 
before  his  late  marriage.    As  for  myself,  1  must  ingbosM.  •^•«iiiTjxxiiw«««w 
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md  iggFATited  feataras,  lome  disUnguishing  like- 
neu  of  the  person,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
transform  the  most  agreeable  beauty  into  the  most 
odious  monster. 

"  It  is  very  disingenuous  to  level  the  best  of  man- 
kind with  the  wor8t,  and  for  the  faults  of  particu- 
lars to  degrade  the  whole  species.  Such  methods 
(end  not  only  to  remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of 
otherB,  but  to  destroy  that'  reverence  for  himself, 
which  is  a  great  guard  of  innocence,  and  a  spring 
of  virtue. 

"It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  are  surprising 
mixtures  of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  wisdom  ana 
folly,  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  human  make;  such  a 
disparity  is  found  among  numbers  of  the  same 
kind;  and  every  individual  in  some  instances,  or 
at  some  times,  is  so  unequal  to  himself,  that  man 
■eems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and  inconsistent 
being  in  the  whole  creation.  So  that  the  question 
in  morality  concerning  the  dignity  of  our  nature 
may  at  first  sight  appear  like  some  difficult  ques- 
tions in  natural  philosophy,  in  which  the  argu- 
ments ou  both  sides  seem  tu  be  of  equal  strength. 
But,  as  I  began  with  considering  this  point  as  it 
rslates  to  action,  I  shall  here  borrow  an  admirable 
reflection  from  Monsieur  Pascal,  which  I  think  sets 
it  in  its  proper  light. 

"'Jtisot  dangerous  consequence,' says  he, 'to 
ntpreaent  to  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  level  of 
beasts,  without  showing  him  at  the  same  time  his 
ffreatness.  It  is  likewise  dangerous  to  let  him  see 
nis  greatness  without  his  meanness.  It  is  more 
<laQgerou8  yet  to  leave  him  i^/norant  of  either;  but 
Tory  beneficial  that  he  should  be  made  sensible  of 
botu.'  Whatever  imperfections  we  may  have  in 
our  nature,  it  is  the  business  of  religion  and  virtue 
to  rectify  them,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our 
present  state.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  no  small 
aneouragoment  to  generous  minds  to  consider,  that 
we  shall  put  tliem  all  off  with  our  mortality.  That 
•ablime  manner  of  salutation  with  which  the 
Jews  approach  their  kings, 

0  king,  live  fbrtverl 

may  be  addressed  to  the  lowest  and  most  despised 
mortal  among  us,  under  all  the  infirmities  and 
distresses  with  which  we  see  him  surrounded. 
And  whoever  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the 
Aoul,  will  not  need  a  better  argument  for  the  dig- 
nity of  his  nature,  nor  a  stronger  incitement  tu 
actions  suitable  to  it. 

"  i  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflection  to  a  sub- 
ject I  have  already  touched  upon  in  a  former  letter, 
and  cannot  without  pleasure  call  to  mind  the 
thoughts  of  Cicero  to  this  purpose,  in  the  close  of 
bia  book  concerning  old  age.  Every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  his  writings  will  remember,  that 
tlie  elder  Cato  is  introduced  in  that  discourse  as 
the  speaker,  and  Scipio  and  Laslius  as  his  auditors. 
This  venerable  person  is  n*presented  looking  for- 
ward as  it  were  from  the  verge  of  extreme  old  age 
into  a  future  state,  and  rising  into  a  contemplation 
on  the  unperishable  part  of  his  nature,  and  its  ex- 
iatence  alter  deatli.  I  shall  collect  part  of  his  dis- 
Oourac.  And  as  you  have  formerly  offered  some 
arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality,  agreeable 
both  to  reason  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  Ibelieve 
your  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  how  the 
aame  great  truth  shines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman 
eloquence. 

"'This,*  says  Cato,  'is  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
ainoe^  the  human  .soul  exerts  itself  with  so  great 
letivity;  since  it  has  such  a  rcmembrnnce  of  the 
l^wt,  audi  a  concern  for  the  future;  since  it  is  en- 
Bfihed  with  so  many  arts,  sciences,  and  discoveries: 
ll  ia  impossible  but  the  Being  which  contains  all 
'^       moat  be  immortal.' 


"  The  elder  Oyma,  just  before  his  death,  ia  lep- 
resented  by  Xenophon  speaking  after  this  manner: 
'  Think  not,  my  dearest  children,  that  when  I  da- 
part  from  you  I  shall  be  no  more;  but  remember, 
that  my  soul,  even  while  1  lived  among  you,  waa 
invisible  to  you;  yet  by  my  actions  you  were  sen- 
sible it  existed  in  thia  body.  Believe  it  therefore 
existing  still,  though  it  Be  still  unseen.  How 
quickiy  would  the  honors  of  illustrious  men  periah 
after  death,  if  their  souls  performed  nothing  to 
preserve  their  fame  I  For  my  own  jHurt,  I  never 
could  think  that  the  soul  while  in  a  mortal  body 
lives,  but  when  departed  out  of  it,  it  dies;  or  that 
its  consciousness  is  lost  when  it  is  discharged  oat 
of  an  unconscious  habitation.  But  when  it  ia 
freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance,  then  it  truly  ex- 
ists. Further,  since  the  human  frame  is  broken  ht 
death,  tell  us  what  becomes  of  its  parts?  It  {a 
visible  whither  the  materials  of  other  beings  are 
translated,  namely:  to  the  source  from  whence 
they  had  their  birth.  The  soul  alone,  neither  pre- 
sent nor  departed,  is  the  object  of  our  eyes.' 

"  Thus  Cfy rus.  But  to  proceed:  '  No  one  shall 
persuade  me,  Scipio,  that  your  worthy  father,  or 
your  grandfathers  Paulus  and  Africanus,  or  AfH- 
canus  his  fatlier  or  uncle,  or  many  other  excellent 
men  whom  I  need  not  name,  performed  so  many 
actions  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  with  be- 
ing sensible  that  futurity  was  their  right  And, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  an  old  man's  privilege  to 
speak  of"^  myself,  do  you  think  I  would  have  en- 
dured the  fatigue  of  so  many  wearisome  days  and 
nights,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  if  I  imagined 
that  the  same  boundary  which  is  set  to  my  lifo 
must  terminate  my  glory?  Were  it  not  more  de- 
sirable to  have  worn  out  my  days  in  ease  and 
tranquillity,  free  from  labor,  and  without  emula- 
tion 1  But,  I  know  not  how,  my  soul  has  alwaya 
raised  itself,  and  looked  forward  on  futurity>  m 
this  view  and  expectation,  that  when  it  shall  de- 
part out  of  life  it  shall  Uieu  live  forever;  and  if 
this  were  not  true,  that  the  mind  is  immortal,  the 
souls  of  the  most  worthy  would  not,  above  mH 
others,  have  the  strongest  impulse  to  glory. 

'"What  beside  this  is  the  cause  tliat  the  wiseet 
men  die  with  the  greatest  equanimity,  the  ignorant 
with  the  greatest  concern?  Does  it  not  seem  that 
those  minds  which  have  the  most  extensive  viewa 
foresee  they  are  removing  to  a  happier  condition, 
which  those  of  a  narrow  sieht  do  not  perceive  ?  I, 
for  my  part,  am  transported  with  the  hope  of  see- 
ing your  ancestors,  whom  I  have  honored  and 
loved;  and  am  earnestly  desirous  of  meeting  not 
only  those  excellent  persons  whom  I  have  known, 
but  those,  too.  of  whom  I  have  heard  and  read, 
and  of  whom  I  myself  have  written;  nor  would  I 
be  detained  from  so  pleasing  a  journey.  O  happy 
day,  when  I  shall  escape  from  this  crowd,  thia 
heap  of  pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that  divine 
assembly  of  exalted  spirits!  when  I  shall  go  not 
only  to  those  great  persons  I  have  named,  but  to 
my  Cato.  my  son.  tnan  whom  a  better  man  waa 
never  born,  and  whose  funeral  rites  I  myself  pe^ 
fonned,  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  attended 
mine.  Yet  has  not  his  soul  deserted  me,  bot^ 
seeming  to  cast  back  a  look  on  me,  is  gono  before 
to  those  habitations  to  which  it  was  sensible  I 
should  follow  him.  And  though  [  might  appear 
to  have  borne  my  loss  with  counifc,  I  was  not  un- 
affected with  it;  but  I  comforted  myself  in  the 
assurance,  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  we 
should  meet  again,  and  be  divorced  no  more.' 

"lam.  Sir,"  etc. 
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Td  launeh  bejond  all  boands. 

Surprise  is  not  so  much  the  life  of  stories,  that 
every  one  aims  at  it  "n^ho  endeavors  to  please  by 
telliiiy^  theia.  Smooth  delivery,  an  elegant  choice 
of  words,  and  a  sweet  arrangement,  are  all  beauti- 
fying graceK,  but  not  the  particulars  in  this  uoint 
of  converbatiun  which  either  loog  comniana  the 
attention,  or  strike  with  the  violence  of  a  sudden 
passion,  or  occasion  the  burst  of  laughter  which 
accompanies  humor.  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
that  the  mind  is  in  this  case  like  a  traveler  who 
sees  a  iiMe  seat  in  haste:  he  acknowled^^  the 
delight  fulneiifl  of  a  walk  set  with  regularity,  but 
would  i)u  uneasy  if  he  wure  obliged  to  pace  it  over, 
when  the  first  view  had  let  him  into  all  its  beau- 
ties from  one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  success  which 
stories  will  have  when  they  are  attended  with  a 
turn  of  surprise,  as  it  has  happily  made  tlie  char- 
acters of  some,  so  has  it  also  been  the  ruin  of  the 
characters  of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who 
outrage  truth,  instead  of  affecting  us  with  a  man- 
ner in  telling  it;  who  overleap  the  line  of  proba- 
bility, tbat  Uiey  may  be  seen  to  move  out  of  the 
common  road;  and  endeavor  only  to  make  their 
hearers  stare  by  imposing  upon  them  witli  a  kind 
of  nonsense  against  the  philosophy  of  nature,  or 
such  a  heap  of  wonders  told  upon  their  own 
knowledge,  as  it  is  not  likely  one  man  should  have 
ever  met  with. 

I  have  Wen  led  to  this  observation  by  a  company 
into  which  1  fell  accidentally.  The  subject  of  an- 
tipathies was  a  proper  field  wherein  such  false 
Burprises  might  expatiate,  and  there  were  those 
present  who  appeared  very  fond  to  show  it  in  its 
lull  extent  of  traditional  iii story.  Some  of  them, 
in  a  learned  manner,  offered  to  our  consideration 
the  miraculous  |>owcrs  which  the  effluviums  of 
cheese  have  over  bodies  whose  pores  are  disposed 
to  receive  them  in  a  noxious  manner;  others  gave 
an  account  of  such  who  could  indeed  bear  the  sight 
of  cheese,  but  not  the  taste;  for  which  they  brought 
a  reason  from  the  milk  of  their  imrses.  Others 
again  discoursed,  without  endeavoring  at  reasons, 
concerning  an  unconquerable  aversion  which  some 
stomachs  have  against  a  joint  of  me-at  when  it  is 
whole,  and  the  eager  inclination  Uiey  have  for  it 
when,  by  its  b<*ing  cut  up,  the  shape  which  had 
'  affected  them  is  altered.  From  hence  they  passed 
to  eels,  then  to  paranip^,  and  so  from  one  aversion 
to  another,  until  we  had  worked  up  ourselves  to 
•uch  a  pitch  of  complaisance,  that  when  the  din- 
ner was  to  come  in  we  inquired  the  name  of  every 
dish,  and  hoped  it  would  be  no  offense  to  any 
company,  before  it  was  admitted.  When  we  had 
Bat  dow'n,  Uiis  civility  among  us  turned  the  dis- 
Gourtfe  from  eatables  to  other  sorts  of  aversions; 
and  the  eternal  cat,  which  plagues  every  con  versa 
tion  of  this  nature,  be^^an  tlien  to  engross  thesub- 
iecL  One  had  sweated  at  the  sight  of  it,  another 
had  smelled  it  out  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a  very 
distant  cupboard;  and  he  who  crowned  the  whole 
8(>t  of  these  stories,  reckoned  up  the  number  of 
times  in  which  it  had  occasioned  him  to  swoon 
away.  "A\  last,"  says  he,  "  tliat  you  may  all  be 
satisfied  of  my  invincible  aversion  to  a  cat,  I  shall 
give  an  unanswerable  instance.  As  I  was  going 
through  a  street  of  London,  where  I  had  never 
bc^en  until  then.  1  felt  a  general  damp  and  faintness 
all  over  nie,  which  1  could  not  tell  now  to  account 
for,  until  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  upward,  and 
found  that  I  was  passing  under  a  sign  post  on 
which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was  hung." 


The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  IB^ 
prise  gave  a  stop  to  the  talk  ve  had  been  canyiai 
on.  Some  were  silent  becau)»e  they  doabced«aM 
otherH,  l)ecause  they  were  conquered  in  their  ovi 
way;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  an  upportiuiiig 
to  press  the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  as  m 
tliat  he  was  rather  exposing  himself  than  ridical 
inff  others. 

1  mnst  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  this  wU 
disbelieve  everytliing  that  vraa  said;  but  yrt  ! 
thought  some  m  the  ccmipaiiy  had  been  codeai 
oring  who  should  pitch  tiie  oar  furthest;  thati 
had  for  some  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  In 
my  friend  of  the  cat  and  sign -post  had  thrown  b 
yond  them  all. 

I  then  considered  tlie  manner  in  which  tU 
story  had  been  received,  and  the  possibility  ihi 
it  might  have  passed  for  a  je^t  upon  others,  if  % 
had  not  labored  against  nimvelf.  From  beoa 
tliouffht  I,  there  are  two  ways  which  tlie  well-bm 
world  generally  takes  to  correct  such  a  pncticfl 
when  they  do  not  think  fit  to  con  trad  ict  it  ilaUr- 
The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence,  whiu  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  iuterpret  in  hiiovi 
behalf.  It  is  often  tne  efl^t  of  prudence  in  avoid 
ing  a  quarrel,  when  they  sec  another  drive  n  fal 
that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  beiug  nn 
against;  and  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  witk' 
ness  in  believing  suddenly.  The  geucrtlity  d 
mankind  are  not  so  grossly  ij^orant,  as  mai 
overbearing  spirits  would  persuade  themsehn; 
and  if  the  authority  of  a  character  or  a  cauQoi 
against  danger  makes  us  suppress  our  ofMoum, 
yet  neither  of  these  are  of  force  enough  to  tsp- 
prcss  our  thoughts  of  them.  If  a  maii  who  kii 
endeavored  to  amuse  his  company  with  inprobi- 
bilitics  could  but  look  into  tlieir  niind-s  he  voiA 
find  that  they  imagine  he  lightly  esteems  uf  tbeir 
sense  when  fie  thinks  to  impose  upon  them,  ud 
that  he  is  less  esteemed  by  theiu  in  his  attempt  ii 
doing  so.  His  endeavor  to  glory  at  their  ezp«9M 
becomes  a  ground  of  ouarrel,  and  the  scorn  uni 
indifference  with  whicii  they  cnt^^rtain  it  brsiai 
the  immediate  punishment :  and  indeed  (if  v« 
should  even  go  no  further)  silence,  or  a  negliem 
indifference,  nas  a  deeper  way  of  wounding  uti 
opposition,  because  opposition  proceeds  from  ai 
anger  that  has  a  sort  of  gcnenius  sentiment  for  th 
adversary  mingling  along  wiili  it,  while  it  sbovi 
that  there  is  some  esteem  in  your  mind  for  him 
in  short,  that  you  think  him  worlh  while  to  con 
test  with.  But  silence,  or  neglieont  indifleieofc 
proceeds  from  anger,  mixed  with  a  scorn  tbi 
shows  another  that  he  is  thought  by  you  too  coi 
teraptible  to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  take 
for  correcting  this  practice  of  false  suiprise,  itt 
overshoot  such  talxers  in  iheir  own  oow,  or  \ 
raise  the  story  with  further  decrees  of  imposii 
bility,  and  set  up  for  a  voucher  to  them  in  suck 
manner  as  must  let  them  see  they  stand  detect« 
Thus  I  have  heard  a  discourie  was  once  msniffe 
upon  the  effiH^ts  of  fear.  One  of  the  company  hi 
given  an  account  how  it  had  turned  his  fnend 
hair  gray  in  a  night,  while  the  terrors  of  a  shij 
wreck  encompassed  him.  Another,  takin^c  u 
hint  from  hence,  began  upon  his  own  knowTed| 
to  enlarge  his  instances  or  the  like  nature  to  tac 
a  number,  that  it  was  not  probable  he  could  eri 
have  met  with  them  :  and  as  he  Rtill  ffrouoda 
these  upon  different  causes  for  the  sake  of  tMiivt 
it  might  seem  at  last,  from  his  share  of  the  coi 
versation.  almost  impossible  that  any  one  who  ea 
feel  the  pa.s8ion  of  fear  should  all  his  life  ewapei 
common  an  effect  of  it.  By  this  time  soma  oi  ^ 
company  grew  negligent,  or  desirous  to  cootrulic 
him :  bnt  one  rebukMl  the  raak  with  an  appeaiaao 
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of  ■erBrity,  and.  with  the  knoim  old  •tory  in  his 
iMftd,  assured  thpm  they  need  not  seniple  to  be* 
lisve  tliAt  the  fear  of  anything;  can  make  a  man's 
hair  gray,  since  he  knew  one  whose  periwig  had 
suffered  so  by  it.  Thus  he  stopped  tne  talk,  and 
made  them  easy.  Thas  is  the  same  method  taken 
to  bring  us  to  shame,  which  we  fondly  take  to  in> 
crease  our  character.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  mim- 
ioij,  by  which  another  puts  on  our  air  of  conrer- 
■ation  to  8how  us  to  ourselves.  He  seems  to  look 
ridiculouH  before,  that  you  may  remember  how 
near  a  resemblance  you  oear  to  him,  or  that  you 
nay  know  he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of 
believing  yon.  Then  it  is  that  you  are  struck 
dumb  immediately  with  a  conscientious  shame  for 
what  you  hare  been  sayinii;.  Then  it  is  that  you 
•re  inwardly  grieved  at  the  sentiments  which  you 
cannot  but  perceive  others  entertain  concerning 
TOO.  In  short,  you  are  against  yourself;  the 
lau^h  of  the  company  runs  against  you ;  the  cen- 
suring world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph 
which  you  have  allowed  them  at  your  own  expense; 
mud  truth,  which  vou  have  injured,  has  a  near  way 
of  being  revengca  on  you,  when  by  the  bare  repe- 
tition of  your  Kti)ry  you  become  a  frequent  diver- 
sion for  the  public. 

"Mm.  SncTAToa, 

"The  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  church- 
yard, I  thought  of  your  paper  wherein  you  men- 
tion epitaphs,  and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a  thought 
in  it  worth  being  communicated  to  your  readers  : 

H«re  innorenee  and  beauty  lief,  wboae  broaUi 
Wan  flDatcfa'd  by  early,  not  antlmaly,  death. 
Hence  nhe  did  go,  Just  as  idM  did  begin 
Borrow  to  know,  befine  iibe  knew  to  sin. 
Death,  that  does  ein  and  mrrow  thai  prerent, 
la  the  next  bleaiing  to  a  life  well  spent 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  Senraot" 


No.  539.]    TUESDAT.  NOVEMBEB,  18,  1712. 

Hetenwlita  snnto.— Qua  QBroB. 
Be  they  heterocUtes. 

"  He.  Sfectator, 

"  I  AM  a  young  widow  of  a  good  fortune  and 
Ikmily,  and  just  come  to  town  ;  where  I  find  I 
have  clustcra  of  pretty  fellows  come  already  to 
▼isit  me,  some  aying  with  hopes,  othera  with 
ftare,  though  they  never  saw  me.  Now,  what  I 
would  bc'g  of  you  would  be  to  know  whether  I 
nay  venture  to  use  these  pert  fellows  with  the 
aame  freedom  as  I  did  my  country  acquaintance. 
I  daaire  jour  leave  to  use  them  as  to  me  shall  aatm 
'  without  imputation  of  a  jilt:  for  since  I 
declaration  that  not  one  of  them  shall  have 

,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of 
Insulting  thoHe  who  have  the  vanity  to  believe  it 
18  in  their  power  to  make  me  break  that  resolu- 
tion. Tliere  are  schools  for  learning  to  use  foils, 
Dnsqaented  by  thojte  who  never  design  to  fight; 
and  this  useless  way  of  aiming  at  the  heart,  with- 
out design  to  wound  it  on  either  side,  is  the  play 
with  which  I  am  resolved  to  divert  myself.  The 
nan  who  pretends  to  win,  I  shall  use  like  him 
who  comes  into  a  fencing-school  to  pick  a  quarrel. 
I  hope  upon  this  foundation  you  will  give  me  tJie 
free  u.^  of  the  natural  and  artificial  foree  of  my 
fljee,  look4,  and  gestures.  As  for  verbal  promixos, 
1  will  make  none,  but  shall  have  no  mercy  on  the 
oonceited  interpreters  of  glances  and  motions.  I 
am  particularly  skilled  in  the  downcast  eye,  and 
tk«  ncovery  into  a  sudden  full  aspect  and  awny 
acain«  as  you  may  have  seen  sometimes  practiced 
hf  na  country  beauties  beyond  all  that  vou  have 
•baorred  in  courts  and  cities.  Add  to  thia' Sir,  that 


I  have  a  ruddy,  heedless  look,  which  coveni  arti- 
fice the  best  of  anything.  Though  I  can  dance 
very  well,  I  aficct  a  tottering  untaught  way  of 
walking,  by  which  I  appear  an  easy  prey :  and 
never  exert  my  instructea  charms,  until  1  find  I 
have  engaged  a  pureuer.  Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  print 
this  letter,  which  will  certainly  begin  the  chase  of 
a  rich  widow.  The  many  foldings,  escapee,  re- 
turns, and  doublings,  which  I  make,  I  shall  from 
time  to  time  communicate  to  you,  for  the  better 
instruction  of  all  females,  who  set  up,  like  me,  for 
reducing  the  present  exorbitant  power  and  iaeo- 
lence  of  man. 

"lam.  Sir, 
"  Your  faithful  Correspondent, 

"RXUCTA  LOVXLT." 

"DxAa  Me.  Spxctatoe, 

"  I  depend  upon  your  professed  respect  for  vir- 
tuous love  for  your  immediately  answering  the 
design  of  litis  letter;  which  is  no  other  than  to  lay 
before  the  world  the  severity  of  certain  parents, 
who  desire  to  suspend  the  marriage  of  a  discreet 
young  woman  of  eighteen  three  yean  longer,  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  of  her  being  too  young  to 
enter  into  that  state.  As  to  the  consideration  of 
riches,  my  circumstances  are  such,  that  I  cannot 
be  suspected  to  make  my  addresses  to  her  on 
such  low  motives  as  avarice  or  unbition.  If  ever 
innocence,  wit,  and  beauty,  untied  their  utmoet 
charms,  they  have  in  her.  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
patiate a  little  on  this  subject,  and  admonish  her 
parents  that  it  may  be  from  the  very  imperfection 
of  human  nature  itself,  and  not  any  personal  frail- 
ty of  her  or  me,  that  our  inclinations,  baffled  at 
present,  may  alter;  and  while  we  are  arguing  with 
ourselves  to  put  off  the  enjoyment  of  our  present 
passions,  our  affections  may  chan^  their  objects 
in  the  operation.  It  is  a  very  delicate  subject  to 
talk  upon;  but  if  it  were  but  hinted,  I  am  in  hopes 
it  would  give  the  parties  concerned  some  reneo- 
tion  that  might  expedite  our  happiness.  There 
is  a  possibility,  anu  I  hope  I  may  say  it  withont 
imputation  of  immodesty  to  her  I  love  with  the 
highest  honor :  I  say  there  is  a  possibility  this  de- 
lay may  be  as  painnil  to  her  as  it  is  to  me;  if  it  be 
as  much,  it  must  be  more,  by  reason  of  the  eevov 
rules  the  sex  are  under,  in  being  denied  even  the 
relief  of  complaint.  If  you  oblige  me  in  this,  and 
I  succeed,  I  promise  you  a  place  at  my  wedding, 
and  a  treatment  suitable  to  your  spectatorial  dig 
nity. 

"  Tour  most  humble  Servant. 


"  EusrAd." 

"Sib, 

**l  yesterday  heard  a  young  gentleman,  that 
looked  as  if  he  was  just  come  to  the  gown  and  a 
scarf,  upon  evil  speaking :  which  subject,  yon 
know  Archbishop  Tillotson  has  so  nobly  handled 
in  a  sermon  in  his  folio.  As  soon  as  ever  he  had 
named  his  text,  and  had  opened  a  little  the  drift 
of  his  discourse,  I  was  in  great  hopes  he  had  been 
one  of  Sir  Roger's  chaplains.  I  have  conceived 
so  great  an  idea  of  the  cnarming  discuiirse  above, 
that  1  should  have  thought  one  part  of  my  Sab- 
biiih  very  well  sp(*nt  in  liearin{|[  a  repetition  of  it. 
But,  alas  I  Mr.  Spectator,  this  reverend  divine 
gave  US  his  grace's  sermon,  and  yet  1  do  not  know 
how ;  even  I,  that  I  am  sure  have  read  it  at  least 
twenty  time4,  could  not  tell  what  lo  mnke  of  it, 
and  was  at  a  Iohs  sometimes  to  i^uoss  what  the 
man  aimed  at.  He  wan  so  jusv,  indeed,  as  to  give 
us  all  the  heads  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  ser* 
mon,  and  further  1  think  there  was  not  one  beau- 
tiful thought  in  it  but  what  we  had.  But  then.  Sir, 
this  gentleman  made  so  many  pretty  additiona; 
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ho  eould  never  gire  ut  a  pangnph  of  the  sermon, 
but  he  imnxliicvd  it  witn  something  which,  me- 
thought.  looked  more  like  a  design  to  fthow  his  j 
own  ingenuity,  than  to  instruct  Uio  people.  In  , 
short,  he  added  and  curtailed  in  such  a  maimer, 
that  he  vcxini  me ;  insomuch  Uiat  I  could  not  for 
bear  thinking  (what  I  Gonf(;s8  I  uuflit  not  to  haw 
thought  of  in  so  holy  a  place),  that  this  young 
■park  was  as  justly  blamable  an  Bullock  or  Pen- 
kethman,  when  thev  mend  a  noble  play  of  Shak- 
■peare  or  Jonson.  Vniv,  Sir,  take  this  into  your 
eonaidttrntion  :  and,  if  we  must  be  entertained 
with  the  works  of  any  of  those  gri>at  men,  desire 
these  gentlemen  to  give  them  us  sm  they  find  them, 
that  su  when  we  re^  them  to  our  families  at  home, 
they  may  the  iM'tter  remember  that  they  have  heard 
them  at  church. 

"  Sir,  your  humble  Servant" 


No.  MO.]   WEDNESDAY.  NOV.  19.  1712. 

^—yion  defirit  alter.— Vino.  Xn.  tI.  143. 
A  Moond  is  aot  wsnting. 

"Ma.  SpLCTAToa, 

*'  TuLBL  is  no  part  of  your  writin}^  which  I 
have  iu  more  esteem  than  your  criticism  upon 
Milton.  It  is  an  honorable  and  candid  endcat'or 
to  set  the  works  Hour  noble  wriiers  in  the  grace- 
ful light  which  they  deserve.  You  will  lose  much 
of  my  kind  inclination  t«»ward  you,  if  you  d«i  not 
attempt  the  encomium  of  Spen*><T  al^o,  or  at  least 
indulge  my  passion  for  that  charniinf;  autlior  so 
far  as  to  print  the  loose  hints  I  now  give  you  on 
that  subject. 

"  Spenser's  general  plan  is  the  representation  of 
aiz  virtues — holiness,  temperanct*,  chastity  friend- 
ship, justice,  and  courtesy — in  fix  legends  by  six 
personages,  these  ptTsonages  are  supposed,  under 
proper  allegories  suitable  to  tlieir  re^^fM-'ctive  char- 
acters, to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  full  man- 
ifestation of  the  respective  virtues  which  they  are 
to  exert 

"  These  one  might  undertake  to  show  under  the 
several  heads  are  admirably  drawn;  no  images 
improper,  and  nio.st  surprisingly  beautiful.  The 
Redcross  Knight  runs  through  tbe  whole  steps  of 
the  Christian  life;  Guyon  do<>!i  all  that  ti*inperance 
can  possibly  n-quire;  Britomartis  (a  woman)  ob- 
aerves  the  true  rules  of  unaffL>cted  chastity;  Arthe- 
gal  is  in  eyvry  respect  of  life  strictly  and  wisely 
just;  Calidore  is  rifrhlly  courteous. 

"In  short,  in  Fairy  land,  when*  knights- errant 
have  a  full  Fcope  to  rani^.  and  to  do  even  what 
Ariostos  or  Oilandos  could  not  do  in  the  world 
withoutbreaking  into  credibility,  Spenser's  knights 
have,  under  thone  six  heacU.  a  full  and  truly  poet- 
ical system  of  Christian,  public,  and  low  life. 

'*  IJia  legend  of  friendship  is  nmrc  diffuse,  and 
yci  even  there  the  allegory  is  finely  drawn,  only 
the  heads  various:  one  knight  cuuldnot  there  sup- 
port all  the  parts. 

**  To  do  lionor  to  his  con n try.  Prince  Arthur  is 
a  univerHAl  hero;  in  holiness,  temperance,  chas- 
tity, and  iustice,  su|)erexcellent.  ror  the  same 
ivai«on,  anil  to  rompliment  Qutrii  Klizalx^th,  Glo- 
riaiia.  quivn  of  fairies,  whose  court  was  the  asy- 
lum of  the  oppn«s«Hi,  repreNenIri  that  glorious 
uu«vn.  At  her  ciimmands  all  these  knights  set 
Ktr«h.  and  only  at  hers  the  Kedoross  Knight  de- 
»li\\v»  the  draom.  (luyon  overturns  the  Hower  of 
IUi«».  .\iihi-i;al  vi  '  Justice)  U»nts  down  Ueiyoneo 
vi  r  I  hilip  11.  king  of  S|viin)  to  n*scue  Belee 
^1.  e  U%'lUnd\  and  li»  U'ats  the  (Imntorto  (the 
aaui*  k  liibp  III  aiiuiher  light)  to  a*store  livna  (i. e. 


"  Chastity  being  tho  ilmt  female  Tiitne.  Brito- 
martis  is  a  Briton;  her  |iait  la  fine,  thoa^  it  r»- 
quires  explication.  His  Bt>Ic  ia  very  po^ical;  do 
puns,  afifectationa  of  wit,  forced  antitheses,  or  any 
of  that  low  tribe. 

"  His  old  words  are  all  true  English,  and  nun- 
bers  exquisite;  and  since  of  wonla  there  ia  the 
multm  renateenhtr,  since  they  are  all  proper,  such 
a  poem  should  not  (any  more  than  Milton's)  con- 
sist all  of  it  of  common  ordinary  words.  See  in- 
stances of  descriptions. 

HI  tfl 


Cau9eUu  jemlouaif  in  BriiomariiM,  t.  6,  14, 

resflefaiMSf. 

Uk«  M  a  wayward  diild,  whose  ■oander  sBsap 
I*  broken  with  Mme  fJMurful  dnam**  aAriii^t, 

M'ith  ftvward  will  doth  »t  hfmaelf  Id  w«ep, 
Ne  ean  l»  •till'd  fcr  all  hta  nane'a  mi|^t. 

Bat  kicks  and  pqualla,  and  ahricki  Ibr  Ml  dM|4to; 
Now  wratclilnic  bar,  and  her  loopa  locka  ""«-"«'-g_ 

Now  locking  darknew.  and  now  trnlring  light; 
Then  cntTlnjr  iuck,  and  then  tho  rad  roftudnf : 
Snob  waa  tbla  lady"!  fit  In  her  lovo'i  f»d  aeciulnf. 

Cufiettfy  oceoMwned  byjeaUutg,  Hpea  oceestM  ^hn 
lover's  abwenee,    ll>id.     Stmu.  8,  9. 

Then  an  ahe  look'd  kmir,  at  lart  iho  wpj*d 

ihie  cnmlnR  toward  her  with  haaty  ineed: 
Wfll  wpi>n'd  nbe  then,  ore  him  nbo  plam  dewryM, 

Tli&t  it  wan  one  Mnt  fhnn  her  Ioto  indeed : 
Whun>«t  hvT  boart  wm  fiU'd  with  hope  and  dnad, 

Ne  would  pbe  atay  till  be  in  place  eonki  ooom. 
But  ran  to  meet  bim  forth  to  know  bla  tldlnf*f  soMBt: 

Kren  in  the  door  bim  meeting,  idie  bcKaa. 
*  Ami  wliem  ifl  he,  thy  lord,  and  bow  Ikr  b«DoeF 

IXocIareatonce;  and  bath  he  lost  or  won?' 

Cmrtmnd  ha  kmm  ere  deaerHed  1hm»,  ir.  6,  33—35 

Not  &r  away,  nor  meet  for  any  gnaat, 

Tbuy  ppy'd  a  little  eotUge,  like  aome  poor  maa^  BHt 

There  enterinf  In,  tbsy  fttand  the  good  Bsii^a  nl( 

Full  buriiy  uuto  hia  work  ybent, 

Who  wan  MO  weel  a  wretched  weaiiah  el( 

With  hollow  eycn  and  rawbone  cheeka  Ikr  apenl, 

Aa  if  be  had  iu  prlaon  long  been  pent. 

Full  Mack  and  grle«4y  didhta foee  vppmr, 

Be«mi>ar'd  with  imokc  that  near  hia  ^yeatght  Maal, 

Wilb  ruKKcd  beard,  and  hoary  ahaggy  beara. 

The  which  be  nerer  wont  to  oomb,  or  eomely  afaoor. 

35. 

Kade  waa  hia  rarment,  and  to  raga  all  rent; 
No  better  bad  ne,  ne  for  better  oar'd : 
Ilia  lilijiturci  haiKla  among  the  dnden  tyrant, 
And  flnRen  filthy  with  long  naUji  preparfd, 
UI;;ht  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  wbfcih  he  ftred. 
IIIh  nume  waa  Ctire;  a  blaeknnlth  by  hia  tiada^ 
Tltat  neither  day  nor  night  ftom  working  ^an^ 
But  to  Muall  purpoae  iron  wedge*  mMie: 
Tlieae  be  unquiet  tbougbta  that  carefkil  minds 


"Homer's  epithets  were  mueh  admired  hjta- 
tiqnity:  see  ^hat  great  juslneaa  and  TarieCy  that 
are  in  these  epithets  of  the  treea  in  the  fomt, 
wlicrc  the  Redcross  Knight  loat  Truth.  B.  i, 
Cant,  i,  Stan.  8,  9. 

The  nailing  pine,  the  nadar  ptond  and  tall| 
The  Tinefirup  elm.  the  p<H>w  noTer  dry, 
The  builderoak,  w>le  kiiig  of  foraata  all. 
The  aapine  good  for  atarca,  iLe  ijrpraai  AmonL 

9. 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  eonqaeRmi, 
And  poet*  rag«>:  the  fir  that  weepeth  mSOf 
The  willow  worn  of  forlom  paramount 
The  Yew  obedient  to  the  bendet'a  will. 
The  Mrcfa  for  abafta.  the  aallow  for  the  mill : 
The  myrrhe  aweet,  weeding  In  the  bitter  woii^ 
The  war-like  beeeb,  the  aah,  for  notlUng  HI, 
The  Ihiitful  olive,  and  the  plantane  round, 
The  oarrer  holm,  the  maple  aekfom  Inwiud 


"I  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  but  deeire  yon  to 
let  me  conclude  witn  these  Tersea,  though  ilhiak 
they  have  already  been  Quoted  by  jou.  Tb« 
are  directions  to  young  ladies  oppraandl  wvk 
cmluniiy^  ti.  6,  14. 


* 
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Rm  bMt  (add  he)  thAt  I  oMi  you  adTbe, 

It  to  avoU  th«  oeoMioa  of  Um  iU : 

For  when  the  cauM  whenoe  eril  doth  vIm 

BMDOTed  it,  the  effect  raroeaMth  itlll. 

▲bitiiin  from  pleMttre  mad  restrain  Toar  willf 

Subdue  def  ire  and  bridle  looee  delteht, 

Uae  »caaUHl  diet  and  forbear  your  fill. 

Shun  Mcrocy,  and  talk  In  open  eight; 

So  ihaU  you  soon  repair  yonr  present  erll  plight* 


T. 


Ho.  541.)    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1712. 

Format  entm  natura  prios  dob  Intns  ad  omnem 
Fbrtunarum  habitum:  jurat,  aut  impelilt  ad  iram. 
Ant  ad  humjum«  maerore  grari  dedudt,  et  angit: 
Port  effort  animi  motus  interprete  lingiaa. 

Hoa.  Ars  Poet  ▼.  108. 

Por  nature  (brms  and  softens  as  within. 
And  writes  our  fortune's  changes  in  our  &ce: 
Pleasure  enchants,  impetuous  rage  transports, 
And  grief  dqjects,  and  wrings  the  tortured  soul: 
And  these  are  all  interpreted  by  speech. — ^Roecomfoir. 

Ht  friend  the  Templar,  whom  I  have  bo  often 
mentioned  in  these  writings,  having  determined 
(o  lay  anide  his  poetical  studies,  in  order  to  a 
closer  pursuit  of  tno  law,  has  put  toother,  as  a 
fivewell  essay,  some  thoughts  concerning  pronun- 
ciation and  action,  which  ho  has  riven  me  leave 
to  communicate  to  the  public.  They  arc  chiefly 
eollected  from  his  favurite  author,  Cicero,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Roscius, 
Ihe  actor,  and  a  good  judge  of  dramatic  perform- 
cnees,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  pleader  of  the 
time  in  which  ho  lived. 

Oicero  concludes  his  celebrated  books  De  Ora- 
toffe  with  some  precepts  for  pronunciation  and 
action,  without  which  part  he  affirms  that  tJbe 
best  orator  in  the  world  can  never  succeed:  and 
CO  indifferent  one,  who  is  master  of  this,  shall  gain 
jDoch  greater  applause.  "What  could  make  a 
■tronger  impression,"  says  he,  "than  those  ez- 
daroations  of  Gracchus?  Whither. shall  I  turn? 
.Wretch  that  I  am  I  to  what  place  betake  myself  ? 
fihall  I  go  to  the  Capitol  ?  Alas !  it  is  overflowed 
with  liiy  brother*s  blood.  Or  shall  I  return  to  my 
bouse?  Yet  there  I  behold  my  mother  plunged 
in  misery,  weeping  and  despairing  I"  These 
breaks  and  turns  of  passion,  it  seems,  were  so 
enforced  by  the  eyes,  voice,  and  gesture,  of  the 
speaker,  that  his  very  enemies  could  not  refrain 
mm  tears.  "I  insist,"  says  TuUy,  "upon  this 
the  rather  beca\ise  our  orators,  who  are  as  it  were 
cetoraof  the  truth  itself,  have  quitted  tliis  manner 
of  speaking;  and  the  players,  who  are  but  the 
imitators  of  truth,  have  taken  it  up." 

I  shall  therefore  pursue  the  hint  he  has  hfre 

r'ven  me,  and  for  the  service  of  tlie  British  ^S^ 
shall  copy  some  of  the  rules  which  this  great 
Roman  master  has  laid  down;  yet  without  con- 
fining myself  wholly  to  his  thoughts  or  words: 
end  to  ai^apt  this  essay  the  more  to  the  purpose 
lor  which  1  intend  it,  instead  of  the  examples  he 
baa  inserted  in  this  discourse  out  of  the  ancient 
tragedies,  I  shall  make  use  of  parallel  passages 
fM9t  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  own. 

The  design  of  art  is  to  assist  action  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  representation  of  nature;  for  the 
cppearance  of  reality  is  that  which  moves  us  in 
nil  representations,  and  these  have  always  the 
frecter  force  the  nearer  they  approach  to  nature, 
end  the  less  they  show  of  imitation. 

Katnre  herself  has  assigned  to  every  motion  of 
CoqI  its  peculiar  cast  of  the  countenance,  tone  of 
voict,  and  manner  of  gesture  through  the  whole 
MTSonj  all  the  features  of  the  face  and  tones  of 
nc  voice  answer,  like  strings  upon  musical  in- 

^  iients,  to  the  impressions  made  on  them  by 
nind.    Thus  the  sounds  of  the  voioe,  aocora- 


ing  to  the  varioas  touches  which  raise  them,  form 
themselves  into  an  acute  or  grave,  auick  or  slow, 
loud  or  soft,  tone.  These,  too,  may  oe  subdivided 
into  various  kinds  of  tones,  as  the  gentle,  the 
roui^h,  the  contracted,  the  diffuse,  the  continued, 
the  intermitted,  the  broken,  abrupt,  winding,  soft- 
ened, or  elevated.  Every  one  of  these  may  oe  em- 
ployed with  art  and  judgment;  and  all  supply  the 
actor,  as  colors  do  the  painter,  with  an  expressive 
variety. 

Anger  exerts  its  peculiar  voice  in  an  acute« 
raised,  and  hurrying  sound.  The  passionate  char- 
acter of  King  Liear,  as  it  is  admirably  drawn  by 
Shakspeare,  abounds  tvith  the  strongest  instances 
of  this  kind. 


-Death I  eonfusioni 


Fiery!  what  qnality ?— why  Okwter!  Olortert 
IM  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Oomwall  and  his  wife; 
Ar^  they  iuformed  of  tfafef  my  breath  and  blood  I 
Fiery  1  the  fiery  dnke!  etc. 

Sorrow  and  complaint  demand  a  voice  quite 
different;  flexible,  slow,  interrupted,  and  modn- 
lated  in  a  mournful  tone:  as  in  tiiat  pathetie 
soliloquy  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  his  fall: 

Fluewell!  a  fong  flirewell  to  all  my  greatnees! 

This  is  the  state  of  man! tCKlay  he  pats  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  oonors  thick  upon  him; 
Tlie  tliird  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  front, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  sorely 
Hi*  greatnees  is  a  ripening,  nips  hi$  root, 
And  then  he  (alls  as  I  do. 

Wo  have  likewise  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the 
whole  part  of  Andromache  in  the  Distrest  Mother, 
particularly  in  these  lines — 

1*11  go,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart 

Weep  o*er  my  chlkl ^If  he  must  die,  ny  IMi 

Is  wr^  in  hie,  I  shall  not  long  sorvlTe. 
Tie  for  his  sake  that  I  have  soller'd  Ufo, 
Oroan'd  in  ce|>tiTity,  and  outUv'd  Hector. 
Tes,  my  Astyanax,  we'll  go  together  I 
Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we'll  go: 
There  to  thy  ravlidi'd  eyes  thy  idre  I'll  show, 
And  point  him  out  among  the  shades  hetow. 

Fear  expresses  itself  in  a  low,  hesitating,  and 
abject  sound.  If  the  reader  considers  the  Allow- 
ing speech  of  Lady  liUcbeth,  while  her  husband 
is  about  the  murder  of  Duncan  and  his  grooms,  he 
will  imagine  her  even  affrighted  with  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice  while  she  is  speaking  it: 

Alas!  I  am  afraid  tb^  have  awak'd. 
And  tis  not  done :  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Oonfoonds  us— Hark  I — 1  laid  the  daggers  ready. 
He  oouki  not  miss  them.    Had  he  not  resembled 
Sly  father  as  be  slept,  I  had  done  it. 

Courage  assumes  a  louder  tone,  as  in  that  speeeb 
of  Don  Sebastian: 

Here  satiate  all  yonr  (Viry; 
Let  Fnrtune  empty  her  whole  qnlTer  on  me; 
I  have  a  soul  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all,  and  veige  enough  for  more. 

Pleasure  dissolves  into  a  luxurious,  mild,  ten- 
der, and  Joyous  modulation;  as  in  the  following 
lines  in  Caius  Marius: 

Lavioial  0  there's  mnsio  in  the  name, 

That  softening  me  to  hilknt  tenderness, 

Blakes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leap  of  life. 

And  perplexity  is  different  from  all  these;  graTt 
but  not  oemoaning,  with  an  earnest,  uniform  sound 
of  voice;  as  in  that  celebrated  speech  of  Hamlet 

To  be.  or  not  to  be! that  is  the  qoestfon: 

Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  srrows  of  ontrsgeoos  fortumt 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them  r    To  die,  to  sleep; 
No  mors;  and  1^  a  sleep  to  saj  we  end 
The  heartreche,  and  a  thoosand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to:  'tis  a  consammatkm 
Dveontlytobewlsh'dl    lb  die,  to  eleepl 
-     '  todMHBl    ij, 
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Et  fiU  pntfrrri  m  gmudet Orm,  Met  IL  430l 

-He  h«ard, 


giO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

For.  In  that  rierp  of  d«ath.  what  draunfl  may  «nm,         |  throtigh  all  the  rariet J  of  tones  natunllj,  and 
Mhtu  we  iiavi>  fiiufei'd  off  thU  mortal  mil,  ;  witlioul  touching  aiij  extreme.    Therefore,"  1171 

Mui.t  Kivc  u*  i«UM.— Tbewji  tkv  rv-in-ct  ■ ,      ..  ^     .^  j,^^,    fpe  at  home,  but  carry  the  aenii 

That  luakrufalauiityof  K>  lon;r  liii*;  ^  .i  •  .»         _..^  , jf 

For  wbo  ««.ul.l  »»ar  the  whij*  ami  iworns  of  Ubm,  of  thlU  CUStom  Willi  you.' 

Th'  o|*|irriiM»r'ii  wn*ng»,  tbe  proud  maa'a  oootomely, 

Tlie  |iaii|:»  nf  iJri*ptii'a  lure,  the  law'*  delay, 

Tlie  liiM>l«*iirf>  uf  oflirr,  and  tbe  ■pursu 

Tbat  patieui  uif  rit  of  the  unworthy  takei, 

When  lie  hiiDH>If  wlitht  his  qaietu«  make 

MTIth  a  ban*  Uidklii  *    Wbo  would  fardeli  bear. 

To  ffman  and  nvcat  under  a  weary  llfr, 

but  lliaL  the  dread  of  nunietbing  after  death, 

And  make*  u«  rather  i»ar  throw  iiu  we  bare  Whks  I  have  been  present  in  assemblieii,  wher 

Than  tly  to  othcn.  that  we  know  not  of.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  y^^^  ^^^^  ^f    j   ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Ak  all  these  variftioA  of  voice  are  to  be  directed    wi'll  pli-ased  to  hear  those  who  would  detract  froi 

by  the  M'nst* .  mi  the  action  irt  to  be  directed  by  the    the  author  of  it  observe,  that  the  letters  whid 

voice,  and  with  a  U*autiful  propriety,  as  it  were,    are  sent  to  the  Spectator  are  as  good,  if  not  bectei 

(o  enf4»rc<>  it.     Tlie  arm,  which  b^  a  strong  fii^ure  ;  than  any  of  his  works.     Upon  this  occasion  man; 

Tolly  calU  the  orator'H  weapon,  is  to  be  Rometimes  i  letters  uf  mirth  are  usually  mentioned,  which  aom 

raiKe<l  and  ozien(l«>d;  and  the  hand,  by  its  motion,    tliink  the  Spectator  wrote  to  himself,  and  whid 

aomeiiuK'H  to  lenif,  and  sometimes  to  follow,  the  j  others  commend  becautie  they  fancy  he  receive 

wnrdi^  an  they  are  uttered.     The  stamping  of  the  |  them   from  his  correspondents.     Such   are  thoi 

foot,  too,  liatT  its  proper  exprpswion  in  contention,  '  fn»m  the  valetudinarian;  the  inspector  uf  the  sicn 

anf^'r,  or  absolute  conmiand.    But  the  face  is  the  -  postH;  the  master  of  the  fan  exercise:  with  thi 

epittmie  of  the  whole  man,  and  the  eyes  are  as  it    uf  the  hooped   petticoat;   that  of    Nicholas  Hal 

were  the  epitome  of  the  face;  for  which  reason,  he    the  annual  sleeper;  that  from  Sir  John  Knvil;  thi 

■ays,  the  \h-:^1  judp's  amt>ng  the  Romans  were  not    ii|Mm  the  Lonuon  Cries;  with   multitudes  of  th 

extn'iiiely  ])lciLi<e(r  even  with  Roscius  himself  in  ,  same   nature.     As  I  love  nothing  more  ihao  t 

his  mank.     No  part  of  the  body.  Upside  the  fnce,    mortify  the  ill-natured,  that  1  may  do  iteflectoallj 

is  capable  of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  differ-    i  must  acquaint  them  they  have  very  often  praiie 

ent  einoiioiK  in  the  liiind,  and  of  expressing  them    me  when  they  did  not  aesign  it,  and  that  the 

all  by  those  chani^'!*.    Nor  is  this  to  be  done  with-  j  have  approved  my  writings  when  they  thoo^ 

out  tlie  freedom  (»f  the  eyes;  therefore  Theophras-  j  they  hau  derogated  from  them.     I  haveneaxdwi 

tus  called  one.  who  ban*ly  rehearsed  his  speech  j  eral  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen  proving,  by  ui 

with  his  (>ye9>  fixed,  an  "  absent  actor."  deniable  areuinentH,  that  I  was  not  able  to  peo 

Am  the  countenance  admits  uf  so  great  variety,  |  letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  before.    Kay, 

it  requires  nl»4»  great  judf^nrient  to  ffcwem  it.     Not  I  have  heard  some  of  them  throwing  out  ambigooa 

that  the  form  of  the  face  is  to  be  shifted  on  ever^  |  expressions,  and  ffiving  the  company  neason  t 

occasion,  h'^t  it  turn  to  farce  and  buffoonery;  but  it :  suspect  that  they  tncmselves  did  me  the  honor  I 

is  certain  that  the  eyes  have  a  wonderful  power  |  8end  me  such  and  such  a  particular  epistle,  whie 

of  marking:  the  emotions  of  the  mind;  sometimes  :  happen(*d  to  be  talked  of  with  the  esteem  or  a| 

by  a  steadfast  lo<ik,  sometimes  by  a  careless  om* —    probation  of  those  who  were  present.     These  rip 

now  by  a  sud(l«'ii  regard,  then  by  a  joyful  spark-  ;  critirs  arv  so  afraid  of  allowing  me  anything  whic 

iinif,  as  the  scn^u*  of  the  wonls  is  diversified;  for    does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  he  pot 

action  is,  as  it  vrvn\  the  sj^-ech  of  the  features  and  1  tive  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  flowei 

limbs,  and  nui>-t  therefore  con  form  itself  always  tu    pots   in   the   play-house,  did   not   actually  writ 

the  srntiineiitM  of  the  soul.     And  it  may  be  ob-    those  U'tters  which  came  to  me  in  their  names. 

»erv«d.  that  in  all  which  relates  to  the  gesture  there;    must  therefore  inform  these  gentlemen,  that  I  otte 

is  a  wondirful  ftjree  in>planted  by  nature;  since  ■  choose  this  way  of  casting  my  thoughts  into 

the  vnl^'ar.  tin*  uii'ikillful.  and  evi-n  the  must  bar-  j  loiier,  fur  the  f<illowing  reasons:  First,  out  of  tli 

bannis.  are  chiefly  afR'Clwl  by  this.      None   are  I  policy  of  those  who  try  their  jest  u|H)n  aoothf 

moved  by  the  sound  <»f  words'but  those  who  uu-    before  they  own  it  themselves.     Secondly,  becaui 

derstaml*  tin*  lani,nnig(?;    and  the  sense  of  many    1  would  extort  a  little  praise  from  such  who  wi 

tilings  is  lost  upon  men  of  a  dull  apprehension ;    never  applaud  anything  whose  author  is  know 

but  aetioii  is  a  kind  of  universal  tongue;  all  men    and  certain.     Thirdly,  l)ecauBe  it  gave  me  an  o] 

are  subject  to  the  same  passions,  and  consequently  |  portunity  of  introducing  a  groat  variety  of  chai 

know  tne  same  marks  of  them  in  others,  by  which  '  acters  into  my  work,  which  could  not  have  bee 

they  themselves  express  them.  |  done  had  I  always  written  in  the  person  of  tl 

Perhaps  some  uf  my  readers  may  be  of  opinion  ;  Spectator.     Fuurtiily.  bifcause  tlic  dignity  specti 

that  the  hints  I  have  here  mmle  ust-  uf  out  of  Uicero  '  t«)rial  would  have  suffered  had  I  publishcxii  as  fn» 

are  somewhat  tmi  ri  lined  for  the  players  on  our  '  mvKelf  those  several  ludicrous  compositions  whic 

theater;  in  an«.wer  to  which  I  venture  to  lay  it !  I  fcave  aBcriU»d  to  fictitious  names  and  character 

down  as  a  maxim,  that  without  ^oodsi>nsc  no  one  i  And  lastly,  l)ecause  they  often  serve  to  bring  i 

can  K'  a  tjood  player,  and  that  he  is  very  unfit  to    more  naturally  such  additionsd  reflections  at&ai 

|K>rM)nate  the  dii^nity  of  a  Roman  hero  who  can-  ;  been  placed  at  the  end  of  them. 

not  enter  into  the  rules  for  jironuiiriation  and  ges- 1      There  are  others  who  have  likewise  done  ne 

tun'  deliveivd  by  a  Roman  orator.  I  very  particular  honor,  though  undesignedly.  Tbtt 

Theiv  is  another  tiling  which  my  author  does  [  are  such  who  will  needs  have  it  that  1  have  trmo 

not  think   loo  niiiiute  to  insist  on,  though  it  is  ;  lated  or  Iwrrowed  many  of  my  thoughts  out  c 

ptirely  meehanioal;  snd  that  is  the  right  pitching    books  which  are  written  in  other  languages. 

of  tlie  vpjce.    On  this  occasion  he  tells  the  story  j  have  heanl  of  a  pir^on,  who  is  more  famous  fi 

of  Lli-aivhus.  who  eniph»yed  a  .servant  with  a  little  I  hij,  library  than  his  learning,  that  falas  asserted  th 

ivory  pipe  to  stand  iK'hiiid  him.  and  give  him  the  i  more  than  once  in  his  private  conversBtion.*    WeJ 

ri^ht  pitch,  as  often  as  he  wanden-d  too  far  from      _, 

the    proper    modultUon.      ••  Every  voice,"  says     "  /^^  ^„  ,„^^  to  was  most  pK*.bly  Mr.  It 

lully.  "has   its  peculiar  medium  and  compa.ss,    maa  Kawllmn,  rkikaled  l>y  AUxUaon  under  tbe  nam  tf  Xb 
aud  the  sweetness  of  speech  consists  in  leading  it   jteUo^  io  the  Taller,  Na  158. 


THE  SPEOTATOB. 
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i%  tme,  I  tm  rare  he  could  not  speak  it  from  his  own 
knowledge;  but,  had  he  read  the  books  which  he 
has  collected,  he  would  find  his  accusation  to  be 
wholly  groundless.  Those  who  are  truly  learned 
will  acquit  me  in  this  point,  in  which  I  hare  been 
to  far  from  offending,  tliat  I  have  been  scrupulous, 
perhaps  to  a  fault,  in  quoting  the  autlTors  of  sev- 
eral passa^  which  1  might  have  made  m^  own. 
But,  as  this  assertion  is  in  reality  an  encomium  on 
what  I  have  published,  I  ought  rather  to  glory  in 
it  than  endeavor  to  confute  it.  ^ 

Some  are  so  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me 
that  small  reputation  which  might  accrue  to  me 
firom  any  of  these  my  speculations,  that  they  at- 
tribute some  of  the  liest  of  them  to  those  imaginary 
manuscripts  with  which  I  have  introduced  them. 
There  are  others,  I  must  confess,  whose  objections 
have  given  me  a  greater  concern,  as  they  seem  to 
reflect,  under  this  head,  rather  on  my  morality 
than  on  my  invention.  These  are  thev  who  say 
mn  author  is  guilty  of  falsehood,  when  ne  talks  to 
the  public  of  manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or 
describes  scenes  of  action  or  discourse  in  which  he 
vas  never  engaged.  But  these  gentlemen  would 
do  well  to  consider,  there  is  not  a  fable  or  parable, 
which  ever  was  made  use  of,  that  is  not  uable  to 
this  exception;  since  nothing,  according  to  this 
notion,  cau  be  related  innocentlv,  which  was  not 
ODce  matter  of  fact.  Beside,  I  think  the  most  or- 
dinary reader  may  be  able  to  discover,  by  my  way 
of  wntinfi^,  what  1  deliver  in  these  occurrences  as 
truth,  ana  what  as  fiction. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  the 
several  objections  which  have  been  made  against 
these  my  works,  I  mu9t  take  notice  that  there  are 
some  who  affirm  a  paper  of  this  nature  should 
always  turn  upon  diverting  subjects,  and  others 
who  find  fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath 
not  an  immediate  tendency  to  the  advancement 
of  religion  or  learning.  I  shall  leave  these  gen- 
tlemen to  dispute  it  among  themselves;  since  Isee 
one  half  my  conduct  patronized  by  each  side. 
Were  I  serious  on  an  improper  subject,  or  trifling 
in  a  serious  one,  I  shoold  deservedly  draw  upon 
ne  the  censure  of  my  readers;  or,  were  I  conscious 
of  anything  in  my  writings  that  is  not  innocent  at 
least,  or  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  not 
eincerely  dcsig^ied  to  discountenance  vice  and  ismo- 
ranee,  and  support  the  interest  of  truth,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  1  siiould  be  more  severe  upon  myself 
than  the  public  is  disposed  to  be.  In  the  mean- 
while I  desire  my  reaaer  to  consider  every  partic- 
ular paper  or  diHcour»e  as  a  distinct  tract  by  itself, 
and  indfependcnt  of  everything  that  goes  before  or 
after  iL 

I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter, 
which  was  really  sent  me,  as  some  others  have 
been  which  1  have  published,  and  for  which  I  must 
own  myself  indebted  to  their  respective  writers: 

"8ai, 

••I  was  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  well- 
wishers,  when  we  rawl  over,  with  great  satisfac- 
lion,  Tully's  observation  on  action  adapted  to  the 
British  theater;  though,  by  the  way,  we  were  very 
•orry  to  find  that  you  have  disposed  of  another 
member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead, 
and  the  worthy  clergyman  dying;  Captain  Sentry 
haa  taken  possession  of  a  good  estate;  Will  Hoii- 
ejreomb  has  married  a  farmer's  daughter;  and  the 
Templar  withdraws  himself  into  the  business  of 
fcia  own  profession.  What  will  all  this  end  in  f 
We  are  afraid  it  portends  no  good  to  Uie  public. 
Unleaa  you  very  speedily  fix  the  day  for  the  elec- 
tion of  new  mem  Mrs,  we  are  under  apprehensions 
of  loaiug  the  British  Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party 
aff  ladiea  who  intend  to  address  you  on  this  sub- 
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ject;  and  question  not»  if  yon  do  not  give  na  the 
slip  verv  suddenly,  that  you  will  receive  addressea 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  so  use- 
ful a  work.  Pray  deliver  us  out  of  this  perplexity; 
and,  among  the  multitude  of  your  readeiu,  /on 
will  particularly  oblige 

"Tour  most  sincere  Friend  and  Servant, 
O.  "Philo-Spwj." 
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— — ^^—  VbcIm  noQ  omnllnu  ubs, 

Nm  dlveraft  tamen OvD^MetlL12. 


SiinUsr,  though  nol  tha  mbm^ 


Tbosb  who  were  skillful  in  anatomy,  among  the 
ancients,  concluded,  from  the  outward  and  inward 
make  of  a  human  body,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
Being  transcendently  wise  and  ^^werful.  Aa  the 
world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their 
discoveries  gave  them  fresh  opportunities  of  ad- 
miring the  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  formation 
of  a  human  body.  Galen  was  converted  by  hia 
dissections,  and  could  not  but  own  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing upon  a  survey  of  this  his  handy- work.  Thcrs 
were,  indeed,  many  parts,  of  whicn  the  old  anato- 
mists did  not  know  the  certain  use;  but,  as  they 
saw  that  most  of  these  which  they  examined  wert 
Adapted  with  admirable  art  to  their  several  funo- 
tions,  they  did  not  question  but  those,  whose  use 
they  could  not  determine,  were  eontrived  with  the 
same  wisdom  for  respective  ends  and  purpoaoa. 
Since  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  found 
out,  and  many  other  great  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  our  modem  anatomists,  we  see  new  Won- 
ders in  the  human  frame,  and  discern  several  im- 
portant uses  for  thoee  parts,  which  uses  the  ancienta 
knew  nothing  of.  In  short,  the  body  of  man  ia 
such  a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  esEam- 
ination.  Thoofh  it  appears  formed  with  the  nieeat 
wisdom,  upon  toe  most  superficial  survey  of  it,  it 
still  mends  upon  the  searcn,  and  produces  our  sur- 
prise and  amaaement  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into 
It.  What  I  have  here  said  of  a  human  body  mav 
be  applied  to  the  body  of  every  animal  which  ha» 
been  the  subject  of  anatomical  observations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adeouate  U> 
our  senses.  It  is  a  particular  system  ot  Provi- 
dence that  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  The  eye  ia 
able  to  command  it,  and  by  successive  Inquiriev 
can  search  into  all  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the 
whole  earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  universe,  ne  thun 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  wertf 
it  not  too  big  and  disproportioaed  for  our  inquiries, 
too  unwielc^  for  the  maoaffement  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  there  is  no  question  but  it  would  appear  t«» 
us  as  curious  and  well  contrived  a  frame  as  thai, 
of  a  human  body.  We  should  see  the  same  eon- 
catenation  and  subserviency,  the  same  necessity 
and  usefulness,  the  same  beauty  and  harmony,  in 
all  and  every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  discover 
in  the  body  of  every  single  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and  the  morp 
able  to  grapple  with  immense  objects,  the  greater 
still  are  those  discoveries  which  it  makes  of  wis- 
dom and  providence  in  the  works  of  the  creation. 
A  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up«s  the  miracle 
of  the  present  age,  can  look  through  a  whole  plan- 
etary system;  consider  it  in  its  weight,  number, 
and  measure;  and  draw  from  it  as  many  demon- 
strations of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more 
confined  understandinff  is  able  to  deduce  from  the 
system  of  a  human  body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  anatomy,  I 
shall  here  consider  the  fabric  anditezture  of  tlm 
bodies  of  animala  in  one  partienlar  view;  whlcl^ 
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in  mj  opinion,  shows  the  hand  of  a  thinkine  and 
all-wiieBei  tiffin  their  formation,  with  the  evidence 
of  a  thousand  demonstrations.  I  think  wo  may 
laj  this  down  as  an  incontcsted  principle,  that 
ehanoe  never  acts  in  a  perpetual  uniformity  and 
consistency  with  itself,  if  one  should  always  fling 
the  same  number  with  ten  thousand  dice,  or  see 
every  throw  just  ^ye  tiroes  less,  or  five  times  more 
in  number,  than  the  throw  which  immediately 
premded  it,  who  would  not  imagine  there  is  some 
invisible  power  which  directs  the  cast  ?  This  is 
the  proceeding  which  we  find  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  Every  kind  of  animal  is  diversified  by 
different  magnitudes,  each  of  which  give  rise  to  a 
different  species.  Let  a  man  trace  the  dog  or  lion 
kind,  and  lie  will  observe  how  many  of  the  works 
of  natare  are  published,  if  I  may  use  the  ezpres- 
aion,  in  a  variety  of  editions.  If  we  look  into  the 
reptile  world,  or  into  those  different  kinds  of  ani- 
■lals  that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet  with  the 
■ame  repetitions  among  several  species,  that  differ 
▼ery  little  from  one  another,  but  in  sise  and  bulk. 
Tou  find  the  same  creature  that  is  drawn  at  lar^e 
eopied  out  in  several  proportions  and  ending  in 
miniature.  It  would  oe  tedious  to  produce  in- 
stances of  this  regular  conduct  in  Providence,  as 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  those  who  are  versed 
in  the  natural  nistory  of  animals.  The  magnifi- 
cent harmony  of  the  universe  is  such,  that  we  may 
observe  innumerable  divisions  running  upon  the 
Mune  ground.  I  might  also  extend  this  specula- 
lion  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  in  m-hich  we  may 
find  matter  disposed  into  many  similar  systems, 
as  well  in  our  survey  of  stars  and  planets,  as  of 
■tones,  vegetables,  and  other  sublunaiy  parts  of  the 
ereation.  In  a  word.  Providence  has  shown  the 
richness  of  its  goodness  and  wisdom,  not  only  in 
:the  production  of  many  original  species,  but  in  the 
•multiplicity  of  descants*  which  it  has  made  on 
-ereiy  originsl  species  in  particular. 

But  to  pursue  this  thought  still  further.  Every 
living  creature  considered  in  itself  has  mariy  very 
eomplicated  parts  that  are  exact  copies  of  some 
■other  parts  which  it  possesses,  and  which  are 

•complicated  in  the  same  manner.  One  eye  would 
Jiave  biten  snflicient  for  the  subsistence  and  prcser- 
Tation  of  an   animal ;  but  in  order  to  better  his 

•condition  we  see  another  placed  with  a  mathemat- 
ical exactness  in  the  same  most  advantageous  sit- 

•natioo.  and  in  every  particular  of  the  same  siie 

.and  texture.    Is  it  possible  for  chance  to  be  thus 

idelicate  and  uniform  in  her  operations?  Should 
a  million  of  dice  turn  up  twice  toother  the  same 
number,  the  wonder  would  be  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  this.    But  when  we  see  this  similitude 

-and  resemblance  in  the  arm,  the  hand,  the  fingers; 

•when  we  see  one  half  of  the  body  entirely  corre- 
spond with  the  other  in  all  those  minute  strokes, 

'Without  which  a  man  might  have  very  well  sub- 
sisted; nay,  when  we  often  see  a  single  part  re- 

ipeated  a  hundred  times  in  the  same  body  notwith- 
standing it  consists  of  the  most  intricate  weaving 

•  of  numberless  fibers,  and  those  parts  differing 
still  in  magnitude,  as  the  convenience  of  their  par- 
ticular situation  requires;  sure  a  man  must  have 
a  stranffc  cast  of  understanding,  who  does  not  dis- 

I  cover  the  finger  of  God  in  so  wonderful  a  work. 
These  duplicates  in  those  parts  of  the  body,  with- 
out which  a  man  might  have  very  well  subsisted, 
though  not  so  well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  de- 
monstration of  an  all-wise  Contriver,  as  those 
more  numerous  copyings  which  are  found  among 
the  vessels  of  the  same  body,  are  evident  demon- 
strations that  they4M>uld  notbe  the  work  of  chance. 
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This  argument  receives  additional  atrength,  if  «i 
apply  it  to  every  animal  and  insect  withia  o« 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  nuiuborlen  Uviig 
creatures  that  are  objects  too  minute  for  a  hiam 
eye:  and  if  we  consider  bow  the  several  speoa 
in  this  whole  world  of  life  reaerablc  one  ins- 
ther  in  very  many  particulars,  so  far  as  ia  e0» 
yenientfor  their  respective  states  of  existeaecii 
is  much  more  probame  that  a  hundred  milUoDisf 
dice  should  be  casually  thrown  a  hundred  mA' 
lions  4f  times  in  the  same  number,  tluui  thattihi 
body  of  any  single  animal  should  be  prodneed  hj 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  matter.  And  that  tki 
like  chance  should  arise  in  innumerable  iiisi» 
ces,  requires  a  degree  of  credulity  that  is  iicitB> 
der  the  direction  of  common  aenae.  We  mif 
carry  this  consideration  yet  further,  if  we  nit^ 
on  the  two  sexes  in  every  living  apeeieSk  w'A 
their  resemblances  to  each  other,  and  those  psr 
tieular  distinctions  that  were  neceasaiy  for  iftt 
keeping  up  of  this  great  world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of  a  Si- 
preme  Being,  and  of  his  transcendent  wisdoa, 
power,  and  goodness,  in  the  formation  of  the  bo^f 
of  a  living  creature,  for  which  I  refer  my  nUa 
to  other  writings,  particularly  to  the  sixth  beak 
of  the  poem  entitled  Creation,*  where  the  aai^ 
my  of  the  human  body  is  described  with  gntf 
perspicuity  and  elegance.  I  have  been  particilv 
on  the  thought  which  runs  throug-h  this  spsesl^ 
tion,  because  I  have  not  seen  it  enlarged  upos  ty 
others.— O. 
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NunqoAm  Ita  qalaqaaiii  bene  labdaeta  Tatkiaw  ad  vftM  Ml 
Quia  ren,  «taa,  uaui  aemper  »]k|aiil  apporlM  nori, 
AUquki  monett :  at  illm,  qtaaa  te  aeiiv  cx«das,  nctdis; 
Et,  qua  tiU  putarii  prima,  In  ezperlcndo  at  ivpudiM. 

Ta.  Adelpli.  Ml  T.  n  i 

No  man  wu  9m  bo  completely  skflled  In  the  rouSmtL  tiWk, 
M  not  to  receiTC  new  laformstfcm  from  u^  And  cnrim; 
Inaomnch  that  we  find  ouraelTeti  reAlly  l]^nnuit</iriitf'  ei 
tliou|(htwe  underiitood,and  lee  caiue  to  r^col  whal wits' 
cied  our  truost  interest. 

Tflxax  arc,  I  think,  sentiments  in  the  foUoiriBf 
letter  from  my  friend  Captain  Sentry,  which  dis- 
cover a  rational  and  equal  frame  of  mind,  as  vd) 
prepared  for  an  advantageous  as  an  unfortusSS 
change  of  condition  : — 

"CoTerley-hall,  Nov.15. 
"Sia.  WorcestenUn. 

"I  am  come  to  the  succession  of  the  estate  rf 
my  honored  kinsman.  Sir  Roger  de  Covericy:  and 
I  assure  you  I  find  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  np  lb 
figure  of  master  of  the  fortune  which  was  so  hss^ 
somely  enjoyed  by  that  honest,  plain  man.  I  «•■ 
not  (with  respect  to  the  great  obligations  I  bi^e. 
be  it  spoken;  reflect  upon  his  character,  hut  !  «■ 
confirmed  in  the  truth  which  I  have,  1  thiak, 
heard  spoken  at  the  club;  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  t 
warm  and  well-disposed  heart,  with  a  v<^  nsill 
capacitv,  is  highly  superior  in  human  soeietrli 
him  who  with  the  greatest  talent* ,  is  cold  sai 
languid  in  his  affections.  But  alas !  why  ds  1 
make  a  difficulty  in  speaking  of  my  worthy 
tor's  failings?  His  little  absurdities  and  h 
city  for  the  conversation  of  the  politest 
dead  with  him,  and  his  greater  qualities  are 
now  useful  to  him.  I  know  not  whether  bv ; 
those  diRabilities  I  do  not  enhance  his  merit,  sisa 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  repntation  in  his  esBS* 
tzy,  which  would  be  worth  the  paina  of  the  vivH 
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muff  vbdlt  life  to  vriTe  at  BjHm  wbj,  I  mutt 
obtenre  to  jou,  that  nuuiy  of  your  reueni  have 
mistook  that  passage  in  your  wrltiDgs,  wherein 
Sir  Boger  is  reported  to  nave  inqnired  into  the 
prirate  character  of  the  jroung  woman  at  the  tar- 
eni.  I  know  you  mentioued  that  circumstance 
as  an  instance  of  the  simplicity  and  innocence 
of  his  mind,  which  made  him  imagine  it  a  very 
easy  thin^  to  reclaim  one  of  those  criminals,  and 
not  as  an  inclination  in  him  to  be  guilty  with  her. 
The  leHs  discerning  of  your  readers  cannot  enter 
into  that  delicacy  of  description  in  the  character : 
but  indeed  my  chief  business  at  this  time  is  to 
represent  to  you  my  present  state  of  mind»  and 
the  satisfaction  I  promise  to  myuelf  in  the  posses- 
sion of  my  new  fortune.  I  have  continued  all  Sir 
Roger's  servants,  except  such  as  it  was  a  relief  to 
dismiss  into  little  beings  within  my  manor.  Those 
who  are  in  a  list  of  the  good  knight's  own  hand 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  me,  I  have  quartered  upon 
such  as  have  taken  new  leases  of  me,  and  added 
so  many  advantages  during  the  lives  of  the  per- 
sons so  quartered,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  those 
whom  they  are  joined  with  to  cherish  and  befriend 
them  upon  all  occasions.  I  find  a  considerable 
sum  of  ready  money,  which  I  am  laying  out  anions 
my  dependents  at  the  common  interest,  but  with 
a  design  to  lend  it  according  to  their  merit,  rather 
than  according  to  their  ability.  I  shall  lay  a  tax 
upon  such  as  I  have  highly  obliged,  to  become 
security  to  me  for  such  of  their  own  poor  youth, 
whether  male  or  female,  as  want  help  toward  get- 
ting into  some  being  in  the  world.  1  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  manage  my  affairs  so  as  to  improve  my 
fortune  every  year  by  doing  acts  of  kindness.  1 
will  lend  my  money  to  the  use  of  none  but  indi* 
cent  men,  secured  by  such  as  have  ceased  to  be 
indigent  by  the  favor  of  my  family  or  myself. 
What  makes  this  the  more  practicable  is,  that  if 
thej  will  do  auy  one  good  with  my  money,  they  are 
welcome  to  it  upon  their  own  secunty :  and  I 
make  no  exception  against  it,  because  the  persons 
who  enter  into  the  ooligations  do  it  for  their  own 
fjunily.  I  have  laid  out  four  thousand  pounds 
this  way,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a 
crowd  of  people  are  obliged  by  it.  In  cases  where 
Sir  Roger  has  recommended,  I  have  lent  money 
to  put  out  children,  with  a  clause  which  makes 
void  Uie  obliKstiou  in  case  the  infant  dies  before 
he  is  out  of  nis  apprenticeship;  by  which  means 
the  kiudred  and  masters  are  extremely  careful  of 
braedinff  him  to  industry,  that  he  may  repay  it 
himself  l)y  his  labor  in  three  years'  journey-work 
after  his  time  is  out,  for  the  use  of  his  securities. 
Opportunities  of  this  kind  are  all  that  have  oopnr- 
ea  since  I  came  to  my  estate:  but  I  assure  you  I 
will  preserve  a  constant  disposition  to  catch  at  all 
the  occasions  I  can  to  promote  the  good  and  hap- 
piness of  my  neighborhood. 

"But  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  little 
•stablishineut  which  has  grown  out  of  my  past 
life,  that  I  doubt  not  will  administer  great  satis- 
faction to  me  in  that  part  of  it,  whatever  that  is, 
which  is  to  come. 

"  There  is  a  prejudi^  in  favor  of  the  way  of 
UISb  to  which  a  man  has  been  educated,  which  I 
know  not  whether  it  would  not  be  faulty  to  over- 
come. It  is  like  a  partiality  to  the  interest  of  one*s 
own  country  before  that  ot  any  other  nation.  It 
ia  from  a  habit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me  from 
my  youth  spent  iu  arms,  tluit  I  have  ever  held 
IQBDtlemen,  who  have  preserved  modesty,  good-na- 
iorep  justice  and  humanity,  in  a  soldier's  life,  to 
ba  the  most  valuable  ana  worthy  persons  of  the 
human  race.  To  pass  through  imminent  dangers, 
toflsr  painful  watchinffs,  n-ightful  alarms,  and 
laboriooa  maiches,  for  the  greater  paitof  a  man'a 


time,  and  pass  (he  nrt  in  aobriety  eonformahle  to 
the  rules  of  the  most  virtooua  civil  life,  is  a  meril 
too  great  to  deserve  the  treatment  it  usually  me^ta 
with  among  the  other  part  of  the  world.  But  I 
assure  you,  Sir,  were  tnerc  not  very  many  who 
have  this  worth,  we  could  never  have  seen  the 
glorious  events  which  we  have  in  our  days.  I 
need  not  say  more  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a 
soldier  than  to  tell  you  he  is  the  very  contrary  to 
him  you  observe  loud,  saucy,  and  overbearing,  in 
a  red  coat  about  town.  But  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  that,  in  honor  of  the  profession  of  arms,  I 
have  set  apart  a  certai  n  sum  of  money  for  a  table  for 
such  gentlemen  as  have  served  their  country  i^i 
the  army,  and  will  please  from  time  to  time  to  so- 
journ sil,  or  any  part  of  the  year,  at  Coverley. 
Such  of  Uiem  as  wul  do  me  that  honor  shall  find 
horses,  servants,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
their  accommodation  and  enjoyment  of  afi  the 
conveniences  of  life  in  a  pleasant  various  countiy. 
If  Colonel  Gamperfelt*  be  in  town,  and  his  abili- 
ties are  not  employed  another  way  iu  the  service, 
there  is  no  man  would  be  more  welcome  here. 
That  genUemau's  thorough  knowledge  in  his  pro- 
fession, to(i;ether  with  the  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners and  goodness  of  his  heart,  would  induce  oth- 
ers like  him  to  honor  my  abode;  and  I  should  be 
glad  my  acquaintance  would  take  themselves  to 
be  invited  or  not,  as  their  chanwters  have  an  af- 
finity to  his. 

"  1  would  have  all  my  friends  know  that  they 
need  not  fear  (though  I  am  become  a  country  gen- 
tleman) I  will  trespass  sgainst  their  temperance 
and  sobriety.  No,  Sir,  I  shall  retain  so  much  of 
the  good  sentiments  for  the  conduct  of  life,  which 
we  cultivated  in  each  other  at  our  club,  as  to  con- 
temn idl  inordinate  pleasures,  but  particularly 
remember,  with  our  beloved  Tully,  that  the  deligw 
iu  food  consists  in  desire,  not  satiety.  They  who 
most  passionately  pursue  pleasure  scldomest  ar- 
rive at  it.  Now  I  am  writing  to  a  philosopher  I 
eannot  forbear  mentioning  the  satisiaction  I  took 
in  the  passage  I  read  yesterday  in  the  same  Tully. 
A  nobleman  of  Athens  made  a  compliment  to  Plato 
the  morning  after  he  had  supped  at  his  house: 
'Your  entertainments  do  not  only  please  when 
you  give  them,  but  also  the  day  after.' 

"  I  am,  my  worthy  Friend, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
T,  "William  SaNTay.** 
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Qidn  potina  ptmrn  vternun  paciotqae  hjmenaM 
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Lat  Of  hibonds  of  IwtinK  praoe  unite, 
And  cetobBMteth*  hynMMl  rite. 

I  CAmroT  but  think  the  following  letter  from  tho 
i  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  proposing 
'  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman  churches, 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  curious.  I  must  confeaa, 
I  myself  being  of  opinion  that  the  Emperor  has  as 
mudi  authority  to  be  interpreter  to  him  he  pre- 
tends to  expound,  as  the  Pope  haa  to-be  vicar  of 
the  sacred  person  he  takes  upon  hayi  to  represent, 
I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  their  treaty  of  alii 
ance.  What  progress  the  negotiation  between  his 
majesty  of  Rome  and  his  hoi  mess  of  China  makes 
(as  we  daily  writers  say  upon  sabjects  where  wo 
are  at  a  loss)  time  will  let  us  know.    In  the  mean 


•  (MoiMl  OMnpOT*lt    SpMt.  In  Mlo.    A  Aim 
lo  tk«  AlUmt  of  ttie  tato  wertiv  Adsiinl  & 
vsi  4i«mMd  iB  the  Bsgrsl  Osoqp  St  BpllhMd, 
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lime,  ninoe  thcr  i(rree  >n  tbe  fundamentals  of  power  I     "  Dico  il  tradnttim  che  aeeoiido  il 

sud  authority,  and  differ  only  in  maUers  of  faith,  i  questolettereerecedentisaimospeeialroente 


idds 


ve  may  expect  the  matter  vill  go  on  vithout 
difficulty. 

Copia  di  lettcra  del  re  della  China  al  Papa,  inter- 
pretata  dal  pndre  segretario  dell'  India  della 
cumpagiia  di  Giesu. 

"  A  vox  benedetto  topra  i  benedetii  P.  P.  et  imptra- 
dore  ^ande  de pontifieie  paatorf  Xmo,  diMpentaion 
dd'  Oj^io  de  ire  d*  Europa,  CUmetUe  XI. 

"II  favorito  amico  di  Dio  Gionata  7®,  poteiitin- 
■imo  fiopra  tutti  i  poteiitisftimi  della  terra,  altifisi- 
uio  B6pra  tutti  gl'  altinsimi  m>tto  il  Role  e  la  luna 


scritto  con  la  penna  della  itmuo-Tcrgine  con  la 
quella  nou  noglionBi  scrivere  qoei  re  che  le  pregiere 
a  Dio  e  scrivendo  a  qualrhe  altro  principe  dd 
mondo,  la  ma^gior  finexaa  che  uaino,  *  acnTeigli 
con  la  penna  ael  parone/* 

A  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pbpe, 
inti'rpreted  by  a  fatner  Jesuit,  wcretaiy  of  the 
Indies. 


(« 


t 


7\i  jfou  hktted  ahovt  the  bUtwed,  grmi  OHfenr  if 
biakopt  mnd  pmaior  of  CbruHmns,  diapenwer  •/  mt 
oUof  ikt  Innga  of  Europe^  Clemeni  XI. 

"  The  favorite  friend  of  God,  Gionetta  theYIIth, 


che  MKle  nella  Rode  di  smemldo  della  China  sApra  . 

cento  ncaiiiii  d'  om,  ad  interpretare  la  lingua  di  I  the  most  powerful  above  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Dio  a  tutti  i  dcHcendouti  fedeli  d*  Abramo,  chi  da  I  esrthyhi^nest  above  the  highest  under  the  sun  and 
la  vita  e  la  morte  a  cento  quindici  rcgni,  ed  a  cento  ;  moon,  wiio  sits  on  a  throne  of  emerald  of  China 
seltante  irtolf,  scrive  con  la  penna  dello  struzzo  I  above  one  hundred  steps  of  ^Id,  to  interpret  tht 
vcrginc,  e  nianda  salute  ed  accrcsimento  di  ?ec-  langua^  of  God  to  the  faithful,  and  who  gj^cs 
ehiezza.  life  and  death  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  aing^ 

"  Kiwendo  arrivato  il  tcm|)o  in  cui  il  fiore  della  J  doms,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  islands;  be 
realc  nostra  giuvoiitu  devc  iiinturare  i  frutti  dolla  '  writes  with  the  quill  of  a  virgin  ostrich,  and  sends 
nostra  vecchifzza,  e  cunfortare  con  quell'  i  desid- 1  health  and  increase  of  old  a^. 
erii  dei  populi  nostri  divoti.  e  propa^are  il  seme  '*  Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  age,  in  which 
di  qu(*lla  pianta  che  deve  pn»tf'ggi.>rli,  habbiamo  the  flower  of  our  royal  youth  ought  to  ripen  into 
stabiUitod  accompagnarci  con  una  vercine  eccelsa  \  fruit  toward  old  age,  to  comfort  therewith  the  de- 
ed ainoro*<a  allnttnta  alia  niamclla  della  linuieMta  \  sire  of  our  devoted  people,  and  to  propagate  ihit 
forte  e  dfll'  ngnella  mauKuota.  Percio  essendoci  |  seed  of  that  plant  which  must  protect  them :  we 
stato  tiii^uniti)  gemnre  il  voAtro  poptilo  Kuropt>o  have  detennined  to  accompany  ourselves  with  a 
Roman(» per  paese  (li  don ne  in vitte.c  forte,  e  cshtc;  :  high  amorous  virgin,  suckled  at  the  brvast  of  a 
allonginnio  la  nostra  maiio  potente,  a  Ktringere  una  I  wild  lionvss,  and  a  meek  lamb;  and.  imagining 
di  loro.  e  (j'i«>sta  nahi  una  vontra  nipote,  o  nipote  ;  with  ourselves  that  your  European  Roman  peopis 
di  qualohi'  nltro  irrun  saccrdoto  Latino,  rlie  tia  :  is  the  father  of  many  unconquerable  and  chaste 
ffiianlnta  dnll'  ocefiio  dritto  di  Dio,  bara  seniinata  ladies,  we  stretch  out  our  powerful  ami  to  embrace 
111  li;i  r  aiitorita  di  Snrra.  la  fedelia  d'  £siher,  e  la   one  of  them,  and  she  shall  be  one  of  your  nieoss, 

or  the  niece  of  some  other  gnmt  Latin  priest,  ths 
darling  of  God'H  right  eye.  Let  the  authority  of 
Sarah  be  sown  in  her,  the  fidelity  of  Esther,  and 

_  .  the  wisdom  of  Abba.    We  would  have  her  eyt 

della  luna.  la  Hua  stnturu  sin  alta  quanto  la  spicca  |  like  that  of  a  dove,  which  mav  look  upon  heaveo 


snpienza  di  Abba;  la  voifliamo  con  1*  occhio  della 
colomlM  che  guarda  il  cielo,  c  la  teria,  e  con  la 
b<^cca  della  conch iglia  che  si  pascc  della  ruggiada 
del  niatino.     La  Hua  eta  non  passi  durento  corsi 


dritta  del  grano  verde,  e  la  sua  (j^rossezza  quanto 
un  inniiiiHilo  di  grano  secco.  Noi  la  mandaremmo 
a  vestin*  p«*r  li  nostri  niandatici  ambaHciadori.  e 
chi  la  eoiuluriiiiiio  a  noi,i>  noi  incontrarcmnio  alia 
riva  del  iiunie  grande  ruccuiflola  salire  su  iiobtro 
cocchio.  KUa  potra  adorare  appn>sso  di  imi  il 
suo  Dio,  con  venti  qualtro  aliru  veigini  a  suaelloz- 
sioue  e  putru  cunUire  con  loro,  come  la  tottora  alia 
priniavera. 

"  Sodisfundo  O  padro  c  amico  nostro  questa 
nostra  brania,  s.nrete  ca<;gioiie  di  unire  in  perpetua 
aiiiicitia  cotesti  vostri  ri'gni  d'  Kuropa  al  iiostro 
dominaiite  imperio.  c  si  abbraccininno  le  vostri 
legui  Come  1'  euera  abbraccia  la  pianta;  c  noi  mcd- 
est'Uii  Mpargerenio  del  nostro  heme  rcale  in  c^jteste 
pri>vinci,  riscaldando  i  lotli  di  vostri  principi  con 
il  fuoco  atiutroso  delle  noHtre  amazoni,  d'  alcune 
delie  qnali  i  nostri  mandatici  anibasciadori  vi 
porteraiino  le  somigliaiize  dipinto. 

••  Vi  coiifinniamo  di  tenere  in  pace  le  due  buone 
religiose  farniirlie  delli  inissioiiarii  gli'  figlioli  d' 
Ignazio.  e  li  bianchi  e  neri  figlioli  di  Doniinico.  il 
cui  consiglio  degl'  uni  e  degl'  altri  ci  serve  di 
scorta  nel  noKtro  regimento  e  di  lume  ad  interpre- 
tare le  divine  legge,come  appuncto  fa'lume  1'  oglio 
che  si  gutta  in  nuire. 

'*In  tanto  alzandoci  dal  nostro  trono  per  abbrac- 
eiarvi,  vi  dichiariamo  nostro  coni^iunto  e  confe<ler- 
ato,  ed  onliniamo  che  quosto  foglio  sia  segnato 
eol  nostro  i^egno  imperial  della  nostra  citta,  capo 
del  mondo,  il  quinto  giorno  della  tcrza  lunatione 
1'  anno  quarto  del  noatro  imperio. 

"  Siirillo  dun  sole  nella  cui  faccia  h  anche  quella 
della  luna  ed  intomo  tra  i  raggi  vi  sono  traposte 
aloune  spftde. 


and  earth,  with  the  mouth  of  a  shell-fish  to  feed 
upon  the  dew  of  the  morning;  hur  age  murt  not 
exceed  two  hundred  courses  of  tlie  moon;  let  her 
stature  be  equal  to  that  of  an  ear  of  green  corn, 
and  her  girth  a  handful. 

'*  Wc  will  send  our  mandarines  ambassadors  to 
clothe  her,  and  to  conduct  her  to  us.  and  we  will 
meet  her  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river,  making 
her  to  leap  up  into  our  chariot.  She  may  with  ui 
worship  ner  own  God,  together  witli  twenty -four 
virjHns  of  her  own  choiismg;  and  she  may  Biog 
with  them  as  the  turtle  in  the  sprinjg. 

"Tou,  O  father  and  friend,  comp^ingwitl;  this 
our  desire,  may  be  an  occasion  of  uniting  in  per- 
petual friendship  our  high  empire  with  your  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms,  and  we  may  embrace  your  laws 
as  the  ivy  embraces  the  tree;  and  we  ourselves 
may  scatter  our  royal  blood  into  your  provinces, 
warming  the  chief  of  your  princes  with  the  amor> 
ous  fire  of  our  amazons,  the  resembling  piriuret 
of  some  of  which  our  said  mandarines  ambstsaa- 
dors  shall  convey  to  you. 
^ "  Wc  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  two  gooc"  reli- 

f'ious  families  of  missiouarieH,  the  black  sm«of 
gnatius,  and  the  white  and  black  sons  of  Di  ain- 
icus ;  that  the  counsel,  both  of  the  one  anc  ths 
other,  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  us  in  our  goi  vn- 
ment,  ana  a  light  to  interpret  the  divine  la^  .  ai 
the  oil  cast  ir.tu  the  sea  produces  light. 

"  To  conclude,  we  rising  up  in  our  throii'  to 
embrace  you,  we  d(>c]are  you  our  ally  and  coor^- 
erate;  and  have  ordered  tnis  leaf  to  be  sealed  mith 
our  imperial  signet,  in  our  royal  cit^  the  head  of 
the  world,  the  eighth  day  of  tho  third  lanatioBi 
and  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign.f 


THE  8PE0TAT0R.  6tf 

LsttMi  from  Borne  n^,  tlie  wliole  ODnTeraaUon  The  adTantifee  of  aetioiu  ehow,  and  draee,  on 

both  amocg  gentlemen  and  ladiee  has  turned  upon  these  occasions,  are  allowable,  bec»ose  the  merit 

the  subject  of  this  epistle,  ever  since  it  anrived.  consists  in  being  capable  of  iraposia;g  upon  us  to 

The  Jesuit  who  translated  it  says,  it  loses  much  our  advantage  and  entertainment.    All  tnat  I  was 

of  the  majesty  of  the  original  in  the  Italian.    It  going  to  say  about  the  honesty  of  an  author  ir.  the 

seems  there  was  an  offer  of  the  same  nature  made  sale  of  his  ware  was,  that  he  ought  to  own  all  that 

by  a  predecessor  of  the  present  Emperor  to  Lewis  he  had  borrowed  from  others,  and  lay  in  a  i*iear 

XlII,  of  France;  but  no  lady  of  that  cotrt  would  light  all  that  he  gives  his  speetatora  for  their  roo- 

take  the  voyage,  that  sex  not  being  at  that  time  ney,  with  an  account  of  the  first  manufa4^tt:^er». 

so  much  uHed  in  politic  negotiations.    The  man-  But  I  intended  to  give  the  lecture  of  this  day  upon 

ner  of  treating  the  Pope  is,  according  to  the  Chi-  the  common  and  prostituted  behavior  of  traocn 

nese  ceremonial,  very  respectful,  for  the  Emperor  in  ordinary  commerce.    The  philosopher  made  it 

writes  to  him  with  the  quill  of  a  vin^in  ostrich,  a  rule  of  trade,  that  your  profit  ought  to  be  the 

which  was  never  used  before  but  in  writing  pnyera.  common  profit;  and  it  is  unjust  to  make  any  step 

Instructions  are  preparing  for  the  lady  who  shall  toward  gain,  wherein  the  gain  of  even  those  to 

have  so  much  seai  as  to  undertake  this  pilgrimage  whom   you  sell  is  not  also  consulted.     A  man 

and  be  an  empress  for  the  sake  of  her  relig^ion.  may  deceive  himself  if  he  thinks  fit,  but  he  is  no 

The  principal  of  the  Indian  missionariea  has  ffiven  better  than  a  cheat  who  sells  anything  without 

In  a  iiHt  of  the  reigning  sins  in  China,  in  oroer  to  telling  the  exceptions  againat  it,  as  weu  as  what 

prepare  the  indulgences  necessary  to  this  lady  and  is  to  be  said  to  its  advantage.    The  scandalous 

ner  retinue,  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Ro-  abufte  of  language  and  hardening  of  conscience, 

man  Catholic  religion  in  those  kingdoms.  which  may  w  observed  every  day  in  goins;  from 

"  To  THK  SpacrAioa-QsirKaAL.  ^^^  place  to  another,  is  what  makes  a  whole  citj 


«« !#-«.  u  *.u...  •^.,-  k^»^*  to  ***  unprejudiced  eye  a  den  of  thieves.    It 

"  ^hL^S  n?^ JZn  fZU  h^M  nf  *  nmHi^Jnn.  »«  ^^'^^  W^^MK  to  me  for  this  Ksson  to  remark, 

I  have  of  late  seen  French  haU  of  a  prodigious         j         »^  .      Cornhill,  that  the  shop  of  thai 

magnitude  pass  by  my  observatory.  ^^       worthrh^^^^  lately  unfoXaL  citi^ 

JO  N  DLT.         iij.   Jq^^  Morton,  so  well  known  in  the  linen 

trade,  is  fitting  up  anew.    Since  a  man  has  been 

Ho.  546.1    WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  26. 171,.        ^rfS  to  hre'^^^r^h  h'To'.SSI 

^^iSj?taJS!2L-T?l*"**  **"°*°°* ''""*  "^^^^ "^  manner  as  not  to  havilost  the  friendship  of  those 

«...^ili     ^/  u  v^  «ui  I   » 11  ««.  « »v  w -.      ^  x^  ^^o  suffered  with  him,  but  to  receive  an  honorable 

"l^fSl^rS^i^'^Ji^S^r"^  "^  ^knowkdgment  of  hi.  l.one.ty  f«,m  Ao.e  v«y 

T-  ^.A.  MIA  «fo,^  «»ro.f   •i..ti^4ii   try  <%K«/>rtr«  pcrsoHS  to  whom  thc  Uw  had  coosigned  his  estats. 

It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  observe,  »^,p^    misfortune  of  this  citizen  is  like  to  prove 

wherever  I  go.  how  much  skill,  in  buying  all  man-  *         »ii«wii.umj.  wi  vuto  viuacu  »  AiB.c  «»  f  v* ,, 

nerof  «KKlf  thej,  U  nec.»ary  to  dienf  your^lf   °/j  ^,2  Cbl^^fM  S^V.^i^^!^ 
from  being  cheated  in  whatever  you  see  exposed   i*         '    ^      "  u  •       /i     i         Vu-    r  •     j     u 
tosale.    My  reading  makes  such  a  strong  impres-   ^5_??^?!*?.??u^l".«.u^!'^J?^".°L'l^?J^^^^^ 


aion  upon  me,  that !  should  think  mys3f  a  cheat  cannot  expose  that  to  the  hasaid  of  skiving  credit, 
i^  »•  ».«r  ir  J  .i.r...i.i  »ro».>i.t^  «,.»*!.:»»  f^^  ^ut  cutcrs  into  a  ready-money  trade,  by  which 
in  my  way.  If  I  should  translate  anything  from  ^       ^^  ^^  ^  ^^    and  sell  the  best  and 

another  tongue,  and  not  acknowledse  it  to  my   "J^      *"      A    •  ^  fr"  *|y  ~;,  ~"; 

mden.  I  undcrrtood  from  common  report,  thi  fSf'J*'*;^,?',  ""P",'*'  T"'±T'^'  n  "^''.vl 
Mr.  Gibber  wa.  iutrodacin.;  a  French  playupon   ^""P.*?  I'^^L^L"^  ?'?**  ^  ""'•  *^J^. 


Jar.  UiOoer  was  introducing  a  rrencli  play  upon  ^r—  'p    ,y    — ,r  /:,           f  .'"'  —  ~      '  '^. — 

Zi,*  ^fo««»  m,^A  *i.».i«*iif   .»»^ir  ^.y^^^^K^y  tJT^  P'«ce  Itself;  so  that  the  most  ignorant  servant  or 

S^'  Kk„"owth:fwai"J"^^  '»^ild  will  bo  as  g-d  abuyer  St  his  shop  as  the 

eign.»    When  I  ca.ne  to  the  rehearsal,  I  found  the  T  '  »V  v"  Ur."^.  *!f^f^  ^%  ""  ^^'^^'  ^^ 

house  so  partial  to  oneoftheirownfi;ternity,tbat  5*^*  !^\.IL*L^^P,1t  »° V'*^T*  ^'*' ^T  "^""^J; 

they  gave  everything  which  was  said  such  grace,  ^  **,  encourage  dealing  after  this  way,  tWre  is  not 

r»»k.M:.  r.wi  i...^«  :«  ♦i,«:..  -«V;««  tv.-*  :►  Jr^r^Ji  o"lj  "»«  avoiding  the  most  infamous  guilt  in  ordi- 

emphasis.ai  d  |i,rce,  in  their  action,  that  it  was  no  ^  bartering;  but  this  observaUon.  that  he  who 

#iasy  matter  to  make  any  judgment  of  the  perforin-  r~\L  l^-X.  -^Si^  «,«/!.  »1,.-     ^    iTV^u-    tZ: 

-™     if-„  ni^A^ui   «rK«  :f  ««««,-  :«  *u\^u^^.i^  buys  with  ready  money  saves  as  much  to  his  fam- 

ance.    Mrn.  Oldfield.  who.  it  seems,  is  the  hermc  ..^     ^   sute  «acts  out  of  his  land  for  the  seen- 

SS^^K^t^^^^^^^  ri^y  ~»d  service  of  his  country;  ihUiHl^^in 

that  her  action  made  what  she  spoke  appear  d^  ^.    English,  sixteen  will  do  u  much  as  twiity 

cent,  just  and  noble.    The  pasKions  of  terror  and  STiiinM  "**'*^"     ***  ****  "•  »imw«  «b  »«.«•»/ 

eompassion  they  made  me  Leiieve  were  yery  art-        "*"©  • 

fulW  raised,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  (he  plav  «Ma.  SPECTAioa, 

artiul  and  Hurprising.  We  authore  do  not  much  „  w„ .  ^.^  .  '  .^^n^  «:,i,  ^.♦«f.,i  .«.,f:«^«*. 
•i.i:.k  *u^  »»^L.»^»r»r  »i....iwi«>  I..  *!.:.  v.:^a  u.,*  *  My  heart  IS  so  swellea  with  grateful  scntimenti 
relish  the  endeavors  of  players  in  this  kind,  but        ^       ^  ^  ^.^  j  j^       j^. 

W.  wh.r;r;Ltl*ll'.H*ltear^^  t?i^!:Zr  <^^^^'  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  l^-«  ^  fS^^^  them  nW. 
nave  when  sttornevs  and  apothecaries  ffive  advice.  *.  Zr?    *    .l     ®  «  ^  _ 

Gibber  him«lf  Wk  the  lifcrty  to  tell  me.  that  be  "ll^'T^i.  .n'/l^llf  l"S;l"in7lS°JL*-^ 

«pected  I  would  do  him  ju«ice.  and  allow  the  rSS^r,  tS  m v  fell  ^  ±.1  ^'Tt^T  .^ 

•1.11.  -.«ii  w^m^^^m^A  f^w.  k;o  <.V..w.*-»I»  »u-«^.«.  :#    *  relief  to  my  forced  silence,  as  it  is  to  your  natu* 

«Un  not  incunou.  concerning  ihe  tnanncr  of  ^  ^nt,  but%wr  ti«at8  me  i.  if  h«  had  tb* 
Ukinjr  an  aiidienre,  and  laying  watt  not  only  for  I__.5.!ir.  Aki:^;:™.  ™i  -IH  ZL  _i>k  .  jt..:^ 
their  .uperficial  applau<se,  but  also  for  inainuatinir  peal«t  obligation.,  and  o«.  me  with  a  diaUne- 

into  UieV^flf^lion.  and  passions,  by  the  artfu!  "?..^ri '!  !f,„^^„  3ff /^'S'nSL^J^ndl^ 

management  of  the  look,  voice,  and  gesture,  of   gj  J^El""^ '"  I'.'Vf  ,  '^^'  !^*.*„^S^f  ^  S?; 

til.  Xaker.    I  could  not  but  Ixinsentthat  Tie  ?*  "%^m^.^  Lrit  ^h^htS  nliSnul  ^ 

Jlmd  l><injrAi<r  appeared  in  the  nshearwd  a  mov-  S^Tl  "JT,- .!!  K-.Titl.™^.  h..?  fflJtr^li^ 
Sn«.  ^Mt^**.:T....»«*V5»v..»i.»  ^..*  ^e  -  ^^^^  --j  ^-     dulgence  to  me  haa  discovered;  but  that  is  only  a 

iSJLui^^ir           ^                    ^^  beaStiful  arUfice  to  lesHen  the  {^ain  an  honest  mfnd 

ampiary  virtue. ^^^^  j^  receiving  obligaUous  when  there  U  no 

•  "  XbrnmaJ*  or,  "The  Henrfe  Dsughttr;"  s  tng«iy  tsluo   P'?*****}'^/.  ®i  returning  them.  ,    .     .^.        . 

fhom  the  **ad"  of  Badne,  b/  a  Qibbtr.  "A,  gilt  u  doubled  when  aocompanied  with  mok 
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B  delicuy  pf  BddKw;  bnt  vkat  to  me  gives  ft  in 
Inexpreuibl*  value,  it  ila  coming  frum  the  msD  I 
moatsateem  in  the  world.  It  pleaam  me  indeed, 
w  it  ia  &D  nJruntafte  ud  tddition  U>  aij  roitiine; 
but  vhen  I  consider  it  as  an  initance  of  ihat  good 
man's  friendship,  it  oreijoja,  it  transporta  me,-  I 
look  ''D  it  Kith  a  lorer'a  kjv,  and  no  lon^r  le^rd 
Iba  gift,  but  the  basd  that  gave  it.  Tar  mj  friend- 
^ipiaso  antinlf  void  of  anv  ^nful  vieivB,  that 
It  otlCD  jrivc*  me  pain  to  Aink  it  iboald  have  beau 
•hwgraEle  to  bim;  and  I  oanDot  at  eobm  melati- 
^oly  hoQTa  balp  doii^  bia  nneroaitj  the  Injur; 
of  faarinr  it  ahonld  cool  on  this  acoount,  and  tbat 
the  lau  iFavor  mi([ht  bo  a  aott  of  l^aaj  of  a  d»- 
parting  friendahip. 

"I  eonfesa  these  feara  seem  very  groundleaa  and 
nnjitnt,  but  you  must  forgive  Cfaem  to  the  appr«- 
hanaioii  of  one  poaaeasMl  of  a  great  treaaura,  vho 
is  fHghted  at  the  moat  distant  ahadow  of  danger. 

"  Since  J  have  thus  far  opened  mj  heart  to  you, 
I  will  nut  conceal  the  secret  aatisfaclion  I  feel 
there,  of  knowing  the  gnodneas  of  my  fripnd  will 
not  be  unraward^.  I  bid  pleased  with  thinking 
the  providenre  of  the  Almighty  hath  aaflicient 
Meeainga  in  store  for  him,  and  will  ceitaiDlr  dis- 
charge the  debt,  though  1  am  not  made  the  nappy 
Instrument  of  doin^  iL 

"  However,  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  want- 
ing to  show  niy  gratitude;  I  will  make  it  tliebuai- 
■e«a  of  mj  lile  lo  thank  him;  and  shnll  etiteem 
(next  to  hini)  those  my  best  friends,  who  give  me 
the  greatest  assintSDce  in  this  good  work.  Print- 
ing this  letter  would  be  some  little  instance  of  mv 
gratitodei  aiiil  your  favor  herein  wilt  vny  maeh 
•blige,  "  Your  moM  humble  Servant,  ete. 

"Hot.M.  "ir.O." 


leaved  for  ber  own  private  nM,  onland  Dmm  to  b 
brought  down,  and  laid  lu  tba  window,  wbtths 
every  one  in  the  company  retired,  and  wrote  dowa 
a  particular  adrertisemetit  in  ibe  atylc  and  phriM 
of^the  like  ingvniuaa  compositioiia  which  we  fit 
quenlly  meet  with  at  the  end  of  onr  newsMpett. 
When  we  bad  Gniahed  our  \rijA,  we  read  i^m 
with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  fire-side,  aad 
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Buppn*  700  had  a  wagniljsqil  ont  tbst  ibowV, 
Aataerb.  «hli-h  too  appLrd,btit  Ihand  so  fnnd; 
Woald  ynw  ba  hiad  of  IhlH.  !□«!¥■*»  jour  pain, 
itad  DM  tha  frulltw  nmtif  t^ta  F—CaiKa. 
I*  ia  very  difficult  lo  praise  a  man  without  put- 
•ting him  out  of  connteunnee.     Hyrallun-ing  cor- 
mpiindont  has  found  outthi^unrrimmon  an,  and, 
together  witli  hia  frienils,  has  celebrated  soTne  of 
my  speculations  aftor  snch  a  concealed  bnt  divert- 
ing manner,  that  if  any  of  my  renders  think  I 
■m  to  blanio  in  publishing  my  own  commcnda- 
tions.  they  will  allow  I  shoold  hare  deserred  their 
cenaore  as  much,  had  I  fliipprcssed  the  humor  in 
which  they  are  coni^i-yud  to  me. 

"SlB, 

"I  am  often  in  a  privateasaemblyof  witaof  both 
•esea,  where  we  genurally  descant  upon  your  apec- 

nlationa,  or  upon  the  Hubjcctn  on  which  you  have 
treated.  We  were  last  Tuusdap  talking  of  those 
two  volumes  which  you  linve  lately  publiahrd. 
Borne  were  coinmeiidiiig  one  of  your  papers,  and 
aome  anolJier:  and  there  was  ■cnrf  a  single  perKon 
in  tlie  cnmpHii;  that  lind  not  a  fHvurite  speculation. 
Upon  this  a  man  of  wit  and  li-amiiig  toM  ni,  he  ' 
thought  it  would  not  be  aiuisn  if  wc  paid  the  Spec- 
tator the  aame  compliment  that  is  often  iiiadc  in 
our  public  prints  to  8ir  William  Rend,  Dr,  Omnt, 
Hr.  Hour  the  npolheesrv.  and  i>lhcr  eminent  phy- 
•icianH,  where  il  ik  usual  forthe  paticnUto  publish 
the  cures  which  have  heeu  made  upon  them,  and 
the  aevrral  dislempen  nnder  nhich  they  labored. 
The  proposal  luuk;  aod  the  lady  where  we  visited 
having  the  two  laat  volumea  in  large  pqier  inter- 


and  lent  to  the  Bpectalor.      The  pfvoUemi 

made  the  proposal  entered  the  fnllowing  advcflin- 

'  before  [be  tiUe-page,  after  vbieb  iha  nt 

Bded  in  order: 
SMwdinn  ^um  tt  untptmrn;  or  an  afctid 
remedy  adapted  to  all  capaeitiea;  ahowing  km 
any  ponoii  may  cure  himself  of  Ul-aMnre.  piidi, 
partv  spleen,  or  any  other  diHempter  incideM  Is 
the  human  system,  with  an  esAv  way  to  kear 
when  tha  infection  is  upon  him.  Yhia  panaeia  ii 
as  innocent  ns  bread.  agr«wablo  to  ibc  taste,  ui 
requires  uo  eonanemcnt.  It  has  not  its  ptjual  ii 
the  universe,  as  abiiuilanee  of  the  nobility  aid 
gentry  throughout  the  kingdom  bave  exprricacid 

"  S.  B.  No  family  ought  to  be  witliout  it." 

Oaer  Of  JHd  SpreUlBrt  c*  Jralnay.  hHma  Me  W 

Jint  in  lie  Hard  ealMU.      Hon.  170,  fil. 

"T,  William  Craiy,  aged  threescore- aiid-levrt, 
having  been  for  aeveral  yeara  afflicted  with  unon 
douUa,  fears,  and  tapon,  uccasioned  by  the  tiid:I 
and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged  tweiity-fivc.d> 
hereby,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  give  iwticr. 
that  r  have  found  great  relief  from  Uie  two  fuilBV- 


For  Ike  Bea^t  ^  Ot  roor. 
"  In  charity  to  such  sa  are  troubled  with  tki 
diaearc  of  levce-huoting,  and  are  forced  to  mA 
their  bread  every  morning  at  the  ehuuber-douisaf 
great  men,  1,  A.  B..  do  leatify,  lhat  fur  many  vmh 
— '  I  labored  under  this  fashiunable  diatnpfr. 
cured  of  it  by  a  lemedy  which  J  boutk 


C'J 


9   remedy  at  the  price   of  a 


"An   infallible  cun  for  hypi 
cboly.  Nos.  173.  184,  191,  Mi,  a09,  391.  333,  St, 
23^,345,947,351. 

'•  Probaiam  al.  ••  Chablu  Ei»l." 

"I,  Christopher  Quoty,  bnviug  been  inniUM 
with  a  certain  dislcm^vt  in  my  tongue,  wkick 
showed  itself  in  inijieninent  and  superfluous  in- 
lerrogatories,  have  not  ai^ked  one  unnvct'Faaryqiics- 
tion  since  my  perusal  of  the  prcacriptiuu  naiM 


o    -  eheeka  of  tboae  that  m 

white  or  pale,  that  it  ia  not  to  be  diMiD^iiM 
from  a  natural  fine  complexion,  nor  peiceivedta 
be  artificial  by  the  nearest  friend,  is  nolfais|  el 
paint,  or  in  the  leaat  hurtful.  It  renderi  the  f«M 
delightfully  handsome;  ia  not  aubjeci  to  be  rubW 
olT,  and  cannot  be  paralleled  by  either  wash,  pow- 
der, coametio,  etc.  It  ia  certainly  the  heat  beoiitiitf 
in  the  world.  "  HAkniA  Glowwobh." 


"I.  Samuel  Self,  of  the  pariah  of  St-  Juais. 
inng  a  conslitulion  which  naturally  abi.uadi 
iih  arid",  made  use  of  a  paper  of  dimlwW 
arkedNo.  17T,  mcommending  a  healthful  tznriii 
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edM  good-nfttura,  and  fiare  found  it  a  most  ez- 
eellent  sweetener  of  the  blood." 

"WhereoH  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troabled 
with  that  distemper  in  mj  head,  which  about  a 
jear  ago  was  pretty  epidemical  among  the  ladies, 
and  ditcovurud  ithelf  in  the  color  of  their  hoods; 
having  made  use  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture, 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  last 
jear's  papers,  I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days." 

"  I,  (George  Oloom,  having  for  a  long  time  been 
IrouUed  with  the  spleen,  and  being  advised  by  ray 
IKendt  to  pnt  myself  into  a  course  of  Steele,  did 
for  that  end  make  use  of  remedies  conveyed  to  me 
•ereral  mornings,  in  short  letters,  from  the  hands 
of  the  invisible  doctor.  They  were  marked  at  the 
bottom  Nathaniel  Henroost,  Alice  Threadneodle, 
Robeoea  Nettletop,  Tom  Loveless,  Mary  Meanwell, 
Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom  Meg- 
got,  Rustick  Sprightly,  etc.,  which  have  had  so 
good  an  e£^ct  upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself 
eheerful,  lightsome,  and  easy;  and  therefore  do 
rscommend  them  to  all  such  aa  labor  under  the 
le  distemper." 


Not  having  room  to  insert  all  the  advertisements 
which  were  sent  mo,  I  have  only  picked  out  some 
lew  from  the  third  volume,  reserving  the  fourth  for 
another  opportunity. — 0. 
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— YlUb  iMnio  fine  lUJdtur;  optttiiu  illc 
Qui  mlnimb  urfetur.— lioa.  I  Sat.  iU.  68. 

Therr'a  none  but  ha*  hodm  fiiult,  and  he's  the  bent, 
Meat  Tlrtuood  he,  that'*  upotted  with  the  least.— CasKW. 

'<  Ma.  SpECTAToa,  Not.  27, 1712. 

"I  BAva  read  this  day's  paper  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  and  could  seua  you  an  account  of  aev- 
Ofal  elizire  and  antidotes  in  your  third  Tolnme, 
which  Tour  correspondents  have  not  taken  notice 
of  in  tneir  advertisements;  and  at  the  same  time 
■oat  own  to  you,  that  I  have  seldom  seen  a  shop 
Airaished  with  such  a  variety  of  medicaments,  and 
ID  which  there  are  fewer  soporifiea.    The  several 
inafaiclcB  you  have  inventea  for  conveying  your 
unacceptable  truths  to  us,  are  what  I  most  partic- 
ularly admire,  as  1   am  afraid  they  are  secrets 
which  will  die  with  you.    I  do  not  nnd  that  any 
of  your  critical  essays  are  taken  notice  of  in  this 
paper,  uotwitJi&tandnig  1  lo<ik  upon  them  to  be 
oaceUent  cIcaiiHere  of  the  brain,  and  could  venture 
to  auperiirribe  them  with  an  advertisement  which  1 
have  lately  ^ecn  in  one  of  our  newspapere,  wherein 
there  is  an  account  given  of  a  sovereign  remedy 
lor  rastoriog  the  taste  to  all  such  persons  whose 
palates  have  been  vitiated  by  distempers,  unwhole- 
■ome  food,  or  any  the  like  occasions.    But  to  let 
lall  the  ailusion,  notwithstanding  your  criticisms, 
and  particularly  the  candor  which  you  have  dis- 
ODVored  In  them,  are  not  the  least  taking  part  of 
yonr  works,  1  find  your  opinion  concerning  poeti- 
cal JQBtice.  as  it  is  ezpressed  in  the  first  part  of 
your  fortieth  Spectator,  is  controverted  by  some 
ominent  critics;  and  as  you  seem,  to  our  grief  of 
hoart.  Ui  be  winding  up  your  bottoms,  I  hoped  you 
Vould  have  eiilarj^  a  little  upon  tliat  subject.     It 
b  indeed  but  a  single  paragraph  in  your  works, 
and  I  bcdieve  tiM»He  who  have  n^ad  it  with  the  same 
attention  1  have  done,  will  think  there  is  nothing 
to  be  objected  against  it.     I  have  however  drawn 
up  some  additional  arguments  to  strengthen  the 
Ofnnion  which  you  have  there  deliven'd.  having 
oadeavored  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  that  matter, 
which  you  may  cither  publish  or  auppreaa  aa  you 
Ikiah  SL 


"Horace,  in  ray  raotto,  aaya,  that  all  men  are 
vicious,  and  that  they  differ  from  one  another  only 
as  they  are  more  or  less  so.  Boileau  faaa  given  tha 
same  account  of  our  wisdom,  as  Horace  has  of  our 
virtue. 

Tbni  les  bommee  aont  finu,  et  malgre  tons  leun  Mtaa 
Ne  dlffetente  eatre  ens,  que  do  plna  et  du  moiaa 

'  All  men,'  says  he,  'are  fools,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
endeavora  to  the  contrary,  differ  from  one  another 
only  as  they  are  more  or  less  so.' 

"  Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  poets  have  glyoi 
the  same  turn  to  a  sentence  whidi  describea  tha 
happiness  of  man  in  this  life: 

'That  aian  le  most  happ/  vho  b  the  laait  adaenUt.' 


It  will  not  perhaps  be  unentertalninff  to  the  polita 
reader  to  obeervc  how  these  three  ncntutifuf  aea- 
tences  are  formed  upon  different  subjects  by  tha 
same  way  of  thinking;  bat  I  ahall  return  U»  tha 
fint  of  them. 

"  Our  goodness  being  of  a  comparative  and  not 
an  absolute  nature,  there  is  none  who  in  strietneea 
can  be  called  a  virtuous  man.  Every  one  has  ia 
him  a  natural  alloy,  though  one  may  be  fuller  of 
dross  than  another;  for  this  reason  1  ^nnot  think 
it  right  to  introduce  a  perfect  or  a  faultlesa  maa 
upon  the  stage;  not  only  because  such  a  charaeter 
is  improper  to  move  compassion,  but  because  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  nature.  This  might  pn>bahlT 
be  one  reason  why  the  Spectator  in  one  of  hM 
papera  took  notice  of  that  late  invented  term  called 
poetical  iustioe,  and  the  wrong  notions  into  which 
it  has  lea  some  tragic  writera.  The  roost  perfeel 
man  baa  vices  enough  to  drew  down  punishmenta 
upon  his  head,  and,  to  justify  Proyidence  ia  re- 
gard to  any  mitcries  that  may  befall  him.  For 
this  reason,  I  cannot  think  but  that  the  instractioa 
and  moral  are  much  finer,  where  a  man  who  ia 
virtuous  in  the  main  of  his  charaeter  falla  into 
distress,  and  sinks  under  the  blows  of  fortune  aft 
the  end  of  a  tra^^edy,  than  when  he  is  represented 
as  happy  and  triumphant.  Such  an  example  cor- 
rects tne  insolence  of  human  nature,  softens  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  with  sentiments  of  pity  ami 
compassion,  comforts  him  under  his  own  private 
affliction,  and  teaches  him  not  to  judse  of  men's 
virtues  bjr  their  successes.  1  cannot  tnink  of  one 
real  hero  in  all  antiquity  so  far  raised  above  hu- 
man infirmities,  that  he  might  not  be  Yerj  natu- 
rally represented  in  a  tragedy  as  plunged  in  mia- 
fortunes  and  calamitiea.  The  poet  may  still  find 
out  some  prevailing  passion  or  indiscretion  la  hia 
character,  and  show  it  in  such  a  manner,  aa  will 
suflScifmtly  acquit  the  gn<ls  of  any  Injustice  in  hia 
aufferings.  For,  as  Horace  observes  in  my  text^ 
the  best  man  is  faulty,  th(»ugh  not  in  so  great  a  da> 
gree  aa  those  whom  we  generally  call  vicious  BMa. 

"  If  such  a  strict  poetical  justice  as  some  gen* 
tlemen  insist  upon  were  to  be  observed  in  this  ar^ 
there  is  no  manner  of  reason  why  it  should  not 
extend  to  heroic  poetry  as  well  as  tragedy.  But 
we  find  it  so  liuie  oMerved  in  Homer,  that  hia 
Achilles  is  placed  in  the  greatest  point  of  jglor^ 
and  success,  though  his  character  is  morally  vi- 
cious, and  only  poeticalljr  good,  if  I  may  use  tha 
phrase  of  our  modem  critics.  The  i£neid  is  filled 
with  innocent,  unhappy  persons.  Nisus  and  En- 
ryalus,  LaiiFus  and  Fallas,  come  all  to  unfortunate 
ends.  The  poet  takes  luitice  In  particular,  that» 
in  the  sacking  of  Troy,  Kipbeus  fell,  who  waa  tha 
most  just  man  among  the  Trojan  a. 


Cadlt  et  RIpheue  Jnatliwlinai  unxm. 
Qui  talt  la  Teuerie,  et  iervaatlMtaamt  anoli 
Dill  aUter  Tiram  eit JtM.il,4XI, 

And  that  Pantheua  could  neither  be  preseryed  far 
his  tranaeendent  piety,  nor  by  the  holy  filleta  of 
Apollo,  whoaa  prioat  ne  waa. 
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N«e  to  iuA  plarbnft.  FRiitbeii, 

lAbgntem  ptotos.  nao  ApoUink  inAiU  tozlt 

lUd.  ▼.  1». 

1  miglit  bere  mention  the  practice  of  ancient  tragic 
poeta,  both  Greek  and  liatiu;  but  aa  this  particu- 
lar is  touched  upon  in  the  paper  above-mentioned, 
I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  could  produce 
passages  out  of  Aristotle  in  favor  of  my  opinion; 
and  if  in  one  place  he  says  that  an  absolutely  vir- 
tuous man  should  not  be  represented  as  unhappy, 
this  does  not  justify  any  one  vrho  shall  think  fit 
to  bringin  an  absolutely  virtuous  man  upon  the 
stage.  Those  vho  are  acquainted  "n^ith  tnat  au- 
thor's "way  of  writing  know  very  well  that,  to  Uke 
the  whole  extent  of  nis  subject  into  his  divisions 
of  it,  he  often  makes  use  of  such  cases  as  are 
imaginary,  and  not  reducible  to  practice.  He 
himself  declares  that  such  tragedies  as  ended 
unhappily  bore  away  the  prize  in  theatrical  con- 
tentions, from  those  whicti  ended  happily;  and 
for  Uie  fortieth  speculation,  which  I  am  now  con- 
sidering, as  it  has  given  reasons  why  these  are 
more  apt  to  please  an  audience,  so  it  only  proves 
that  these  are  generally  preferable  to  the  other, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  affirms  that  many  ez- 
eellent  tragedies  have  and  may  be  written  in  both 
kinds. 

"  I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  though 
the  Spectator  above-mentioned  is  so  far  against 
the  rule  of  poetical  justice,  as  to  affirm  that  good 
men  may  meet  witfi  an  unhappy  catastrophe  in 
tragedy,  it  does  not  say  that  ill  men  may  ^  off 
unpunished.  The  reason  for  this  distinction  is 
Tory  plain,  namely,  because  the  best  of  men  are 
Ticious  enough  to  justify  Providence  for  any  mis- 
fortunes and  afflictions  which  may  befall  them, 
bat  there  are  many  men  so  criminaf  that  they  can 
have  no  claim  or  pretense  to  happiness.  The  best 
of  men  may  deserve  punishment,  but  the  worst  of 
men  cannot  deserve  happiness." 


No.  549.]    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1712. 

QuAinTiii  di}in'ciii<ti  Teteria  confusus  amid, 
Lnudo  Uuicu.— Juv.  Sat  UL  1. 

Tho*  pjior'd  at  the  departure  of  my  Mend, 
lUa  purpoee  of  rvtiring  I  commend. 

I  BELIEVE  most  people  bcfi^in  the  world  with  a 
resolution  to  withdraw  from  it  into  a  serious  kind 
of  solitude  or  retirement  when  they  have  made 
themselves  easy  in  it.  Our  unhappiness  is,  that 
we  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  defcrriug 
such  our  good  resolutions  until  our  intended  re- 
treat is  cut  off  by  death.  But  amon^  all  kinds  of 
people  there  are  none  who  are  so  liard  to  part 
witn  the  world  as  those  who  are  grown  old  in  the 
heaping  up  of  riches.  Their  minds  are  so  warped 
witn  their  constant  attention  to  |^in,  that  it  is 
Tory  difficult  for  tliem  to  give  t.h(Mr  souls  another 
bent,  and  convert  them  toward  those  objects,  which 
though  they  arc  proper  for  every  stage  of  life,  are 
■o  more  especially  for  the  last.  Horace  de.8cribes 
an  old  usurer  as  so  charinc*d  with  the  pleasure  of 
a  country  life,  that  in  order  to  make  a  purchase  he 
called  in  all  his  money;  but  what  was  the  event 
of  it?  Why,  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  put  it 
out  again.  1  am  engaged  in  this  series  of  thought 
by  a  dincourse  which  I  had  last  week  with  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  man  of  so 
much  natural  eloquence,  good  sense,  and  probity 
of  mind,  that  I  always  hear  him  with  particular 
plnaMure.  As  we  were  sitting  together,  uein^  the 
sole  remaining  members  of  our  club.  Sir  Andrew 
ffave  me  an  account  of  the  many  busy  scenes  of 
fif«)  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  at  the 
«ame  time  reckoi^  up  to  me  abundance  of  those 


lucky  hits,  which  at  another  tinM  be  wooU  km 
called  pieces  of  good  furtuue;  but  in  the  UmfK 
of  mind  he  was  then,  he  termed  them  bmrhi^ 
favors  of  Providence,  aiid  Uessinga  upoa  a 
honest  industir.  "Now,"  aaja  he,  "yoo  mm 
know,  my  good  friend,  1  am  bo  used  to  coaiidv 
myself  as  creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often  Ml 
my  accounts  after  the  same  manner  with  regard  1i 
heaven  and  my  own  aoul.  In  this  case,  wh«  I 
look  upon  the  debtor  side,  I  find  such  iDniuM» 
ble  articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  catt  Umb 
up;  but  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor  aide,!  fiai 
little  more  than  blank  paper.  Now,  though  I  at 
very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my  pomM 
balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  reaolftd 
however  to  turn  all  my  future  endeavors  that  vct. 
You  must  not  therefore  be  surprised,  my  fricM, 
if  you  hear  that  I  am  betaking  myself  to  a 
thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  1  meet  yon  no 
in  this  place." 

I  could  not  but  approve  so  eood  a  rcsolutis^ 
notwithstanding  the  loss  1  shall  suffer  by  it.  Sr 
Andrew  has  since  explained  himself  to  me  m/M 
at  large  in  the  following  letter,  which  has  jcH 
come  to  my  hands: 

"  QooD  Ma.  SracTAToa, 

*'  Notwithstanding  my  friends  at  the  clnb  hift 
always  rallied  me,  when  I  have  talked  of  retiiiB| 
from  business,  and  repeated  to  me  one  of  my  owi 
sayings,  that '  a  mercnant  has  never  enough  until 
he  has  got  a  little  more;'  I  can  now  inform  yog, 
that  there  is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he'hM 
enough,  and  is  determined  to  pass  the  remaiadff 
of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has.  Tot 
know  me  so  well,  tnat  I  need  not  tell  you  I  meaa, 
by  the  enjoyment  of  my  possessions, 'the  makiaf 
of  them  useful  to  the  public.  As  the  greatest  psit 
of  my  estate  has  been  hitherto  of  an  unsteady  sad 
volatile  nature,  either  tost  upon  seas  or  floets* 
sting  in  funds,  it  is  now  fixea  and  aettled  in  sa^ 
stantial  acres  and  tenements.  I  have  removed  it 
from  the  uncertainty  of  stocks,  winds,  and  wavi^ 
and  disposed  of  it  in  a  considerable  parchsM 
This  will  give  me  great  opportunity  of  beiag 
charitable  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  setting  my  poor 
neighbors  to  work,  and  giving  them  a  comfortsUi 
subsistence  out  of  their  own  industry.  My  ga^ 
dens,  my  fish-ponds,  my  arable  and  pastui^ 
grounds,  shall  be  my  several  hospitals,  or  nitkv 
work-houses,  in  which  1  propose  to  maintais  s 
^reat  many  indi^nt  persons,  who  are  now  stirv- 
ing  in  my  neighborhood.  1  have  got  a  fine  vjpnti 
of  improvable  lands,  and  in  my  own  thooghM 
am  already  plowing  up  some  of  tU^m,  fencisg 
others;  pUnting  woods,  and  draining  manhea 
In  fine,  as  1  have  my  share  in  the  surface  of  tUi 
island,  1  am  resolved  to  make  it  as  beautiful  t 

rt  as  any  in  her  majesty's  dominions;  at  lesit 
re  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which  shall  not  be  culti- 
vated to  tlie  best  advantage,  and  do  its  utmost  far 
its  owner.  As  in  niy  mercantile  employmeDt  I  m 
disposeil  of  my  affairs,  that,  from  whatever  cormr 
of  the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it  was  briBginf 
home  one  or  other  of  my  shins;  I  hope  as  ahi^ 
baiidman  to  contrive  it  so,  that  not  a  shower  ef 
rain  or  a  elimpse  of  sunshine  shall  fall  upon  nj 
estate  without  better! ug  some  part  of  it,  and  eei- 
tributing  to  the  products  oi  the  season.  Yoi 
know  it  has  been  hitherto  my  opinion  of  lifc^ 
tliat  it  is  thrown  away  when  it  is  not  soniew^ 
useful  to  others.  But  when  I  am  riding  out  hj 
myself,  in  the  fresh  air  on  the  open  heath  thM 
lies  by  my  house,  1  find  several  other  thoughM 
growing  up  in  me.  1  am  now  of  opinion,  thsl  a 
man  of  my  age  may  find  business  enough  on  kia- 
self,  by  setting  his  mind  in  order,  juvparinf  it  ki 
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•Dotaar  world,  and  recoDeiliag  it  to  the  tboagfats 
of  death.  I  must  therefore  acquaint  you,  that  be- 
aide  those  usual  methods  of  charitj,  of  which  I 
hare  before  spoken,  I  am  at  this  very  instant  find- 
ing out  a  convenient  place  where  I  may  build  an 
almshouse,  which  I  intend  to  endow  very  hand- 
•omely  for  a  dozen  superannuated  husbandmen. 
It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  say  my  prayers 
twice  a  day  with  men  of  my  own  years,  who  all 
of  them,  as  well  as  mvself,  may  have  their  thoughts 
taken  up  how  they  snail  die,  rather  than  how  Uier 
shall  live.  I  remember  an  excellent  saving  that! 
learned  at  school,  Finit  oormuU  opui .  x  ou  know 
best  whether  it  be  in  Virffil  or  in  Horace;  it  is  my 
business  to  apply  it.  If  your  affairs  will  permit 
you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me  sometimes, 
you  shall  find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and 
shall  be  every  day  entertained  with  oeef  or  mutton 
of  mv  owo  feeding;  fish  out  of  niy  own  ponds; 
and  miit  out  of  my  own  gardens,  z  ou  shall  have 
free  egress  and  regress  about  my  houso,  without 
having  any  questions  asked  you;  and,  in  a  word, 
soeh  a  hearty  welcome  as  you  may  expect  from 
'*  Your  most  sincere  Friend 

"and  humble  Servant, 

**  Andrsw  FaxnoaT." 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member  being  en- 
tirely dispersed,  I  shall  consult  my  reader  next 
wedk  upon  a  project  relatiug  to  the  institution  of 
a  new  one. — O. 


Ko.550.]    MONDAY,  DECEMBER  1,1712. 

Quid  Hijptnm  Unto  font  hie  promlMor  blatof 

^OA.  An  Poel.  rer.  138. 

In  what  will  all  thif  ostentotion  eadl— Bmoomxoit. 

SiNcs  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  whereof 
I  have  often  declared  myself  a  member,  there  are 
¥erj  many  persons  who,  by  letters,  petitions,  and 
noommendations,  put  up  for  the  next  election. 
At  the  same  time  i  must  complain,  that  several 
indirect  and  underhand  practices  have  been  made 
nae  of  upon  this  occasion.  A  certain  country  gen- 
tleman oegan  to  imp  upon  the  first  information  he 
received  of  Sir  Rc^r  s  death;  when  he  sent  me 
np  word  that  if  I  would  get  him  chosen  in  the 
place  of  the  deceased,  he  would  present  me  with 
a  barrel  of  the  best  October  I  had  ever  tasted  in 
my  life.  The  ladies  are  in  great  pain  to  know 
whom  1  intend  to  elect  in  the  room  of  Will  Honey- 
comb. Some  of  them  indeed  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not  take  sufficient  care  of 
their  interests  lu  the  club,  nnd  are  therefore  de- 
airoiw  of  having  in  it  hereaHer  a  representative  of 
their  own  sex.  A  citisen  who  subscribes  himself 
Y.  Z.,  tells  me  that  he  has  one-aiid-twenty  shares 
in  the  African  company,  and  offere  to  bribe  me 
with  the  odd  one  in  case  he  may  succeed  Sir  An- 
drew Freeport,  which  he  thinks  would  raine  the 
ocvdit  of  that  fund.  I  have  several  letters  dated 
from  Jenny  Mann's,  by  gentlemen  who  are  can- 
didates for  Captain  Sentry's  place;  and  as  manv 
from  a  coffee-house  in  Paul's  churehyard  of  such 
who  would  fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  tlie 
death  of  my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom 
I  can  never  mention  but  with  a  particular  respc'ct. 

Having  maturely  weighed  tnese  several  par- 
ticulars, with  the  many  remonstrances  that  have 
acen  made  to  me  on  this  subject,  and  considering 
how  invidious  an  office  I  shall  take  upon  me  if  I 
make  the  whole  election  depend  upon  my  single 
ToicOi  and  being  unwilling  to  expose  myself  to 
tho<«e  damore,  which  on  such  an  occasion  will  not 
Um  »iM  railed  against  me  for  partiality,  injustice. 


corruption,  and  other  qualities,  which  my  nataia 
abhors,  I  have  formed  to  mysfdf  the  project  of  a 
club  as  follows: 

I  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writs  to  all  and 
every  of  the  clubs  that  are  established  in  Uie  citiea 
of  London  and  Westminster,  requiring  them  to 
choose  out  of  their  respective  bociies  a  person  of 
the  greatest  merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  ma 
before  Lady-day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  ait 
upon  business. 

By  this  means,  I  may  have  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  club  over  which  I  shall  preside  will  be  the ' 
very  flower  and  quintessence  of  all  other  clnbt. 
I  have  communicated  this  my  project  to  none  but 
a  particular  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  cele- 
brated twice  or  thrice  for  his  happiness  in  that 
kind  of  wit  which  is  commonly  known  by  tha 
name  of  a  pun.  The  only  objection  he  makes  to 
it  is,  that  I  shall  raise  up  enemies  to  myself  if  I 
act  with  BO  re^  an  air,  and  that  my  detractors, 
instead  of  giving  me  the  usual  title  of  Spectator, 
will  be  apt  to  ciul  me  the  King  of  Clubs. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project:  it  if 
very  well  anown  that  I  at  first  set  forth  in  thia 
work  with  the  character  of  a  silent  man;  and  I 
think  I  have  so  well  preserved  my  taciturnity, 
that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  violated  it  with 
three  sentences  in  the  space  of  almost  two  yeara. 
As  a  monosyllable  is  my  delight,  1  have  mada 
\erj  few  excursions,  in  tlie  conversations  which  I 
have  related,  beyond  a  Tes  or  a  No.  By  thia 
means,  mr  readers  have  lost  many  good  things 
which  I  nave  had  in  my  heart,  though  I  did  not 
care  for  uttering  them. 

Now  in  order  to  diversifv  my  character,  and  to 
show  the  world  how  well  1  can  talk  if  I  have  a 
mind,  I  have  thoughts  of  being  very  loouacious 
in  the  club  which  1  nave  now  under  cousiueration. 
But  that  I  may  proceed  the  more  regularly  in  this 
affiair,  I  design,  upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  said 
club,  to  have  my  mouth  opened  in  form;  intand* 
in^  to  reffulate  myself  in  this  particular  by  a  cer- 
tain ritufu  which!  have  by  me,  that  contains  all 
the  ceremonies  which  are  practiced  at  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  of  a  cardinal.  I  have  likewise  ex- 
amined the  forms  which  were  used  of  old  by 
Pythagoras,  when  any  of  his  scholars,  after  an 
apprenticeship  of  silence,  was  made  free  of  his 
speech.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  have  of  late  found 
my  name  in  foreign  gssettes  upon  less  occasions, 
I  question  not  but  in  their  next  srticlKS  from 
Great  Britain  they  will  inform  the  world,  that 
the  "Spectator's  mouUi  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  11  srch  next."  I  may  pcrhaos  pub- 
lish a  very  useful  paper  at  that  tune  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  that  solemnity,  and  of  the  persons 
who  shall  assist  at  it.    But  of  this  more  hercafier. 

O. 


No.  551.]    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  9, 1712. 

Stc  honor  et  nomen  dirinii  tatilms  atqne 
UurmiDlbiu  Tgnit  Hon.  An  Poet.  vtr.  400. 

So  ancient  if  the  pedigree  of  verm. 

And  M>  divine  a  poet's  ftinction.— llO0OOiai<Mi. 

"  Ma.  SpxcTAToa, 

Wrxn  men  of  worthy  and  excelling  ^niu 
have  obliged  the  world  with  beautiful  and  instruc- 
tive writings,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  gratitude  that 
praise  should  be  returned  them,  as  one  proper 
consequent  reward  of  their  performances.  Nor 
has  mankind  ever  been  so  degenerately  sunk  but 
they  have  made  this  return,  and  even  when  they 
have  not  been  wrought  up  by  the  generous  en- 
deavor so  as  to  recaive  the  advantages  designed  by 
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it.  Thin  pniM.  which  irinN  flnt  id  the  moath  |  "  Tha  poet  hen  written  nptm  !■  as  cav.  m 
of  Tiuticular  perwoH,  iipmd*  and  la*U  ucurding  sothor.  and  he  irho  writca  upon  him  hai  SAdtm 
lo  the  merit  o[  Rulhutu ;  uid  vhcn  it  thiu  nueta  I  avn  he&d  with  the  chaiscler  of  hia  aubjccL  li 


ibjccL  1 

__  ,  .        . ^uch  that  he  tUlk 

irj  who  han  happily  arrivrd   of  nothing  but  plFaalntr  him  «•  if  be  wen  Mfl 

lite  lbc7  live,  indampd  h;  the   alive,  bj  entering  into  hia  libertine  apirit;  mU 

~   '    ~  "      ~   the  humor  ii  easy  and  gmj.  reaembling  AsaOM 

reined  bj  auch  images,  and  pointedvilk 

ni  ai  he  mif^ht  bare  naed.     leiniii 

place  here  bcrauae  the  author  tnaj  harr  de*i(Md 

"  for  his  honor  ;  and  I   lake  an  opportnnitf  tna 

to  adviae  other*,  that  when  they  voDld  pnia 

thev  cautioualy  avoid  every  looaer  qualifintiia, 

--id  fix  only  where  there   ia  a  real  IbiuidMioa  ii 


lis(h)w  whi 
out  with  the   i 


with  a  full  Kucc<-u>  cban;n 

U  eallod  h  ""' ■-- 

at  thin,  a«.  --.._. 
■ekiiowledgiuentaiifoll»er»,Bnd  spurred 
nndertahinipi  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  notwith-  , 
ataodin^  the  di'lraction  which  aome  abject  tempera   such 
would  cast    upim  ihem  ;  but  wlicn  they  deceaae,    -'-- 
their  ehBruct.T»  being  free  from  the  i 
•nvj  laid  tUom  undur,  begin  to  ahiui 
greater  splendor;  their   apirila    surTtve    in    luetr 
works  ;  they  are  adinitled  into  the  hi^beat  eum- 
paiiira,and  ihcy  continue  pltaaingand  inatnicfing 
posterity  from  a|p^  lo  age.     Some  of  the  best  gain 
a  character  by  t^ing  able  lo  *bow  that  they  are 
no  atraiigvni  to   them:  and  others  oUiin  b  Dew 
warnlth  to  labor  for  tlie  happiiicsa  and  ease  of 
■lankiiid,  from  a  reflection   upon  those  honors         Tfa>  u 
which  are  paid  (o  their  nieniarieii. 

"The  Ihoiicht  of  this  loolc  me  up  aa  I  turned 
over  llioKC  cplKrnms  vhieh  are  the  remains  of  sct- 
sral  of  the  wits  of  Orepoc,  and  perceived  many 
dedicated  to  Uie  fmnp  at  [hose  wlio  had  escelled  in 
beautiful  poelic  pcrfdnoaricoa.  Whurefure,  in  pur- 
•aaiieo  to  my  tbntight;  I  cnncludi-d  tu  do  aome- 
thing  ailing  with  tiiem  to  bring  th  '  ' 


OK  EuunsKs,  BT  iiut. 


•  fine,  but  ita  halt  ia,  iW 


The  thouEht  here  ii  . 

general,  that  it  may  belong  to  anr  great  SMk 


night  hei 

1,  that  it 
because  it  points  out  do  parti 
would  be  better  if,  when  we  light  upon  au< 
wo  join  itvithaomething  that  circumscrioa 
bounds  it  tu  the  qualitiea  of  our  aubjccl.  Ht 
—  •■■- praise  in  gross,  will  often  ajqirard 


ode«t  tempers  may  be  deterred 
Bj  ine  ii-ar  ui  eiiiy  or  detraction  (rum  fair  altecnptu, 
to  which  lliviriiurlB  iniffhl  rriuler  them  equal.  You 
will  perceive  ifaein.BHUiey  fuUuw,  to  be  conceived 
Id  the  fumi  uf  rpilaphn.  a  sort  of  writing  which 
b  wholly  set  apart  for  a  short-pointed   raitbod 

OS  OIlPlll^US,  WWTTKN  Bt  ANTI  PATES. 


In  auli'mn  ilnlna,  Ihr  nvrtluT  Bawt  otsll. 
If'thlu.  m  ^uJ^  tlSi^ilrV^!^ 

"ObH-rve  here,  that  if  ne  take  the  fablo  for 
nanted,  as  it  U'lu  lielieved  t<i  be  in  that  age  when 
the  epigmiii  wns  written,  the  turn  appeara  to  hlivc 
piety  to  the  fil*.  and  a  rvAJgniug  spirit  in  its  ap- 
plieaiion.  liuL  if  we  cuiiHidrr  the  p>iiit  with 
Teiipect  lo  our  |>rewnt  knoaledjfc,  it  will  be  less 
eateemi'd;  tliou^li  tlie  author  hitiiHiilf.  because  he 
believed  it,  may  xtilt  Iw  mom  valui'd  than  any  niie 
who  iliould  now  write  with  a  point  of  tlie  same 

ON  IIOMRR,  BT  ALTIItStlS  OF  MYTtLENK, 
nut  tn  nnr  «rf  AnUnmiwIir  ranplainn. 
Ami  lAllllQfLlillbr  Alt*  •■> Troy  mumLna: 
MUt  A)"  *(l>tK  >UII  llrrtnr'>  dnn'il  iloiv : 
Wtaim liiUi  rwiht  tumr  lliiui  >»ui  |»or  "n^"™^ 

••  The  tlmnght  in  (lie  Srht  part  of  Ibis  is  natural, 
■nd  di-)>eiidiug  upim  pucsr:  in  the  latter  part  it 
looks  w  if  it  would  aim  at  the  history  nf  wven 
(owns  rcintfiididg  for  the  hoimr  of  Homer's  birth- 
place ;    Imt  whiii   yi.u   exjK'ct  to  incet  with  that 

comi I  Htiirv  the  poet  slides  by.  and  ralsea  the 

whole  worlil  For  a  kind  of  arbiter,  which  ia  to  end 
iho  ooiil4-ntiim  among  ita  aeverol  parts. 
OS  AKACUimN,  UV  AXTll'ATBIt. 

t«t  ttf  vivMlir.  1M  tkn'rru  ilKk  llH  KPiand; 


praiseworthy. 

#(  BOFiiocua,  BT  Enfoxn^ 


ThiulritI  t^luUBClOTBIs  wlthlHDllHk^ 
Prora  ETmlflnil  rmblnnJ  of  tbe  ]■«■  h*  iuk 
Win*.  K>il,  t»ll«l  UM  ■  Ood  or  wit, 
AmoDg  iiu,  UiuH  uJ  tlia  Or«ea  will. 

"This  epigram  I  have  opened  more  than  Hf  rf 
the  former:  the  thought  tovard  the  lattM  «d 
seemed  closer  couched,  so  aa  to  require  sbntIf 
cation.  1  fancied  the  poet  aimed  at  the  picMi 
which  is  griivrall  J  made  of  Apollo  and  the  Muia 
he  sitting  with  his  harp  in  the  middle,  uid  if 
around  faim.  This  looked  bcauiirul  to  my  thaB|kt 
and  becHuse  tlw  iuiogB  arose  before  meaultf^ 
words  of  the  original  as  I  was  readiag  it,  I  *■- 
hired  lo  explain  ihera  as. 

0:(  UliNASIit:R,  TUB  AUTHOR  rxHAXIK 
n»  T>TT  Khl  0  iwnt  MrnsBikr.  hnDf 
Td  twls  Ilir  JIuwi'  iHirioc  Ulioii  Vi)  binens, 

Thtir  luppT  juiliil  ot  ant  slpnotuB  talL 

Tbun  (till  TQU  ll»,  T"u  uaks  jraar  AUdu  ihk^ 

And  niH  Ita  |kir;  lu  Ux  slite*  In  thins. 

"This  epigram  has  arenpcct  to  ihechiiwMtl 
ita  subject:  for  Uenander  wrote  remarltiUvwilkl 
jiistneSN  and  purity  of  language.  Jt  haiialnlaU 
the  country  he  was  l-om  in.  without  r-ithrraldoci 
hidden  manner,  while  it  twists  togi-ther  ib»  ^rt» 
uf  the  poet  and  his  nation,  so  as  to  makettelM- 
tion  depend  npon  his  fur  an  incTvoae  uf  il«.ii«l- 

'■I  will  oflfir  no  more  instanres  at  pmial  ■ 
*1iow,  that  they  who  dewrre  praise  have  il  )>■ 
turned  Ihem  from  different  attva;  let  Ihne  wlid 
have  hern  laid  down  show  men  that  eiirv  will  Ml 
alwaya  prevail.  And  lo  the  end  that  wfilenBa* 
more  successfully  enliven  llie  endeavuis  of  ii 
another,  lot  them  eonoidiT.  in  sume  »urh  oiaaa^ 
OS  1  have  alteiiiptrd,  what  mar  he  the  jaw* 
spirit  and  art  of  praise.  It  in  inderd  verv  harf* 
oumeuptoit.  Oar  preise  is  triflitig  w&n  ii  dr 
pends  upon   fable;  it   is   false  when    il  drfndi 


Uta 


i»f°2irl 


i  ia  eztmnalj  diflnli  te  hA  vM 
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we  pPopoM  to  nife  eharmeten  hiffh,  while  we 
keep  feo  them  juntlT.  I  shall  end  this  with  trmn- 
aerioing  that  ezeeilent  epitaph  of  Mr.  Oowley, 
wherein,  with  a  kind  of  m^e  and  philosophic 
fcamor»  he  very  beautifully  speaks  of  himself 
(withdrawn  from  the  world  and  dead  to  all  the 
interests  of  it)  as  of  a  roan  really  deceased.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  an  instr action  how  to  leare  the 
irablie  with  a  good  grace. 

EPITAPtnUSC  YITI  AXTTHORIS. 

Hlo.  0  TUtor,  fab  lu«  jwrrnlo 
CSoaleiu0  hfe  eit  oonditun,  hie  Jiett 
Def^aetus  humtni  laborii 
Sorta,  niparrMuaqae  Tit«i 
Koii  iDdeomm  pauperle  nitena, 
Bt  noD  in«rti  nobilUi  otkk 
Tanoqae  dUvctln  popelio 
Dhrfdls  aoimoMU  Iraatlt. 
Foirit  at  Ulan  dian«  iMirtaam, 
Xn  tern  Jam  nuac  quftotuU  fiiflBdtl 
Exempta  fit  earia,  Tiator, 
Terra  sit  ilJa  leris,  precara. 
in«  ^parg«  floraa.  ipavKe  braves  roaaa^ 
Mam  Tita  gaodet  mortua  florlbna^ 
Herbiaqua  odoratl*  corona 
Vatia  ad^uc  dnarom  calenlem. 

THE  LITINO  AUmOB'S  EPITAPH. 

From  llfe^a  anparflnoaa  earaa  eii1arg*d. 
Ilia  debt  of  buman  toll  di«faaig*d, 
liera  Oowlay  Uea,  bonaath  ihia  abad, 
To  aT'ry  worldly  intcreat  dead : 
With  decent  poTorty  oontont; 
ina  iMrara  of  eaae  not  Idly  apeot; 
To  foriune'a  goods  a  fbe  profeaa'd. 
And  baUng  wealth,  b;  all  oaraaa'd. 
Tis  sure.  De*s  do^ ;  for  lo  t  how  aoall 
A  spot  of  earth  la  DOW  hia  all  I  ■ 
01  wish  that  earth  may  ll«htiy  \mf. 
And  ev'ry  care  be  Ux  away  I 
Brlutf  flow'ra,  the  ahort-liT'd  roaaa  bring. 
To  lire  deoaaa'd  fit  offering ! 
And  sweets  anoand  the  poet  atmw, 
While  yet  with  lifo  hla  ariiaa  gtow." 


The  publication  of  these  criticisms  baring  pro- 
eured  me  the  following  letter  from  a  rery  ing^jsi- 
ous  gentleman » I  cannot  forbear  inserting  it  in  the 
volnme,*  tliough  it  did  not  come  soon  enough  to 
bave  a  place  in  any  of  my  single  papers. 

*'lfM.8pBmToa, 

"  Earing  read  over  in  your  paper.  No.  551,  some 
oCtlie  epigrams  made  by  the  Grecian  wits,  in  com- 
nieudation  of  their  celebrated  poets,  I  could  not 
forbear  sending  you  another,  out  of  the  same  col- 
lection; which  I  take  to  be  as  great  a  compliment 
to  Homer  as  any  that  has  yet  been  paid  him. 

Who  flrai  tranaeribad  the  liinloaa  Trq^an  war, 
And  wise  Ulysaee*  acta,  O  Jove,  make  iinown, 

9ot  since  'Ua  certain  thine  those  poems  are, 
No  more  let  Homer  boaat  they  are  hla  own. 

'*  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  spec- 
ulations, for  aught  I  know  {hy  that  means)  it  may 
in  time  be  printed  as  often  in  English  as  it  has 
already  been  in  Greek. 

**  1  am  (like  the  rest  of  tho  world), 
"  Sir,  your  great  Admirer, 
««4tli  Dec.  "  G.  R." 

The  reader  may  observe  that  the  beauty  of  this 
epigram  is  different  from  that  of  any  in  the  fore- 
ijuing.  An  irony  is  looked  upon  as  the  finest 
Mlliative  of  praise;  and  v^ry  often  conveys  the 
noblest  panegyric  under  the  appearance  of  satire. 
fiomer  is  here  8C(>ming1y  accused  and  treated  am  a 
plsgiary;  but  what  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an 
■eedsation  is  certainly,  as  my  corre<tpondent  ob- 
iertea,  the  greatest  compliment  tliat  could  have 
paid  to  that  dirine  poet. 


"  Dbab  Mb.  Spbctatok^ 

"  I  am  a  gentleman  of  pretty  ^ood  fortune,  and 
of  a  temper  impatient  of  anything  which  I  think 
an  ii^ury.  However,  I  always  quarreled  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  instead  of  attacking  my  adversarr 
by  the  dangerous  metliod  of  sword  and  pistol,! 
made  my  assaults  by  that  more  secure  one  of  writ 
or  warrant.^  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  either 
by  the  justice  of  my  causes  or  the'  superiority  of 
my  counsel,  I  have  been  generally  successful, 
and  to  my  great  satisafction  1  can  say  it,  that  bj 
Ihree  actions  of  slander,  and  half-a-dozen  tres- 
passes, I  luive  for  several  years  enjoyed  a  peiieit 
tranquillity  in  my  reputation  and  estate:  by  tliaae 
means,  also,  I  have  been  made  known  to  the  judges; 
the  sergeants  of  oar  circuit  are  my  intimate  frienda: 
and  tlie  ornamental  counsel  pay  a  very  profound 
respect  to  one  who  has  made  so  great  a  figure  in 
the  law.  Affairs  of  consequence  oaving  brought 
me  to  town,  I  had  the  curiosity  the  other  day  to 
visit  Westminster- hall;  and,  having  placed  myself 
in  one  of  the  courts,  expected  to  be  most  agreeably 
entertained.  After  the  court  and  counsel  were 
with  due  ceremony  seated,  up  stands  a  learned 
gentleman  and  began.  When  tnis  matter  was  last 
"  stirred"  before  your  Lordships;  the  next  hum- 
bly moved  to  *'  quash "  an  indictment ;  another 
complained  that  his  adversary  had  '*  snapped"  a 
judgment ;  the  next  informed  the  court  that  hie 
client  was  stripped  of  his  possession ;  another 
begged  leave  to  acijuaint  his  lordship  they  had 
been  "saddU«i"  with  costs.  At  last  up  got  a 
grave  sergeant,  and  told  us  his  client  had  been 
*'  hung  up  **  a  whole  term  by  a  writ  of  error.  At 
this  1  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  came  hither, 
and  resolved  to  apply  myself  to  your  honor  to  in- 
terpose with  these  gentlemen,  that  they  would 
leave  off  such  low  and  unnatund  expressions :  for 
surely  tliough  the  lawyers  subscribe  to  hideoua 
French  and  false  Latin,  yet  they  should  let  their 
clients  hav«  a  little  decent  and  proper  Knglish  Uxt 
their  money.  What  man  that  nas  a  value  for  a 
good  name  would  like  to  have  it  said  in  a  puUie 
court,  thai  Mr.  Such-a-one  was  stript.  saddled,  or 
hung-up?  This  being  what  has  escaped  your 
spectatorial  observation,  be  pleased  to  correct  such 
an  illiberal  cant  among  professed  speakers,  and 
you  will  infinitely  oblige, 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  PnaoMioua."* 

"  Joe*8  Cofieehouse,  Nov.  28." 


S  Tba  trmdatlon  of  Oowlay'a  epitaph,  and  all  that  Mlowa. 
ttteMihe  eonrliulttig  letter  rigned  PhilonicuiL  waa  not  prhxlad 
%W  flpadt  la  •>&),  hot  aAM  In  tba  8fo  adUMi  Of  ini 


No.  552]    WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  3, 1712L 

Qui  prvgfv^i^t  artea 

Infira  ae  poMitaa,  extinctuaamabltnr  klem. — Hob.  2  1^  LUL 

For  thoae  are  hated  that  axoel  the  reati 

Altboufh,  when  dead,  they  are  belor'd  and  UeaL— Catfeco. 

As  I  was  tumbling  about  the  town  the  other  dar 
in  a  hacknny -coach,  and  delighting  myself  with 
busy  scenes  in  the  shops  on  each  side  of  me,  it 
came  into  my  head,  witn  no  small  remorse,  that  I 
hod  not  been  frequent  enough  in  the  mention  and 
recommendation  of  the  induHtrious  port  of  man- 
kind. It  very  naturally  upon  this  occasion  touched 
my  conscience  in  particular,  that  1  had  not  acquit- 
ted myself  to  my  friend  Mr.  Peter  Motteux.  That 
indusiriouM  man  of  trade,  and  formerly  brother  of 
the  quill,  has  dedicated  to  me  a  poem  upon.  tsa. 
It  would  injure  him,  as  a  roan  of  business,  if  I 
did  not  let  the  world  know  that  the  author  of  ao 
good  verses  wrote  them  before  he  was  concerned  in 

•  If o.  151  la  not  latlarad  in  the  ^ect  in  folio,  nor  has  Haaf 
rigastnra  tai  tba  8v»  er  llhM  adItlMii  of  ITU. 
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traffic.  In  order  to  expiate  my  negliffonce  toward 
him,  I  iinmcdiatdy  resolved  to  raak«  him  a  visit. 
I  found  his  spacious  warehouses  Alleii  and  adorned 
with  tea.  China,  and  India-ware.  I  could  observe 
a  beautirul  ordon nance  of  the  whole;  and  such 
diflerent  and  considerable  branches  of  trade  car- 
ried on  in  the  t»aine  house,  I  exulted  in  seeing;  dis- 
posed by  a  pcK'tical  head.  In  one  place  were 
exposed  to  view  silks  of  various  shades  and  colors, 
ricii  brocades,  and  the  wealthiest  product  of  forei^^n 
looros.  Here  you  mi^ht  see  the  finest  laces  hcild 
up  by  the  fairest  hands;  and  Uiere,  examiiuHl  by 
the  beautt>ous  eyes  of  the  buyers,  the  most  delicate 
cambrics,  muslins,  and  linens.  I  could  not  but 
congratulate  my  friend  on  the  humble,  but  I  hope 
beneficial,  use  he  had  made  of  his  talents,  and 
wished  I  could  be  a  patron  to  his  traiie,  as  he  had 
been  plea^^cd  to  make  me  of  his  poetry.  The  hon- 
est man  has,  I  know,  that  modest  desire  of  gain 
which  is  peculiar  to  those  who  understand  better 
things  than  riches;  and  I  dare  say  he  would  be 
contented  with  much  less  than  what  is  called 
wealth  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  which  he  in- 
habits, and  will  oblige  all  his  customers  with  de- 
mands agreeable  to  Uie  moderation  of  his  de,sire6. 

Among  other  omissions  of  which  I  have  been 
also  guilty,  with  relation  to  men  of  industry  of  a 
superior  order,  I  must  acknowledge  my  silence  to- 
ward a  proposal  frequently  inclosed  to  me  by  Mr. 
RenatUH  Harris,  organ-builder.  The  ambition  of 
this  artificer  is  to  erect  an  organ  in  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, over  the  wi*st  door,  at  tlie  entrance  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  which  in  art  and  magnificence 
•hall  transcend  any  work  of  that  kind  ever  Ix'fore 
invented.  Tlie  proposal  in  perspicuous  language 
sets  forth  the  honor  and  advantage  such  a  perform- 
ance would  be  to  the  British  name,  as  well  as  that 
it  would  apply  the  power  of  sounds  in  a  manner 
more  amazingly  forcible  tlian  iierhapshas  yet  been 
known,  and  I  am  sure  to  an  end  much  more  worthy. 
Had  the  vast  sums  wliich  have  been  laid  out  upon 
operas  without  skill  or  conduct,  and  to  no  other 
purpose  but  to  suspend  or  vitiate  our  understand- 
ings, been  diK(X)Si'd  this  way,  we  should  now  |>er- 
haps  liave  had  an  engine  so  formed  as  to  strike  the 
minds  of  half  a  people  at  once  in  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, with  a  forgetfulness  of  present  care  and 
calamity,  and  a  hope  of  endless  rapture,  joy,  and 
hallelujah  hereadcr. 

When  I  am  doing  this  justice,  I  am  not  to  forget 
the  best  meriianic  of  my  ucquaintanco,  that  useful 
servant  to  scienoes  and  knowledge,  Mr.  John  Row- 
ley; but  I  til  ink  I  lay  a  great  obligation  on  the 
public,  by  acquainting  them  with  his  proposals 
lor  a  pair  of  new  gluUts.  After  this  preamble,  he 
promises  iu  the  said  proposals  that, 

IN  TlIK   CKLtiSTlAL  GLOBE, 

"  Care  shall  be  taken  that  the  fixed  stars  be 
placed  according  to  their  true  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, from  the  maiiv  and  correct  observations  of 
Hevelius,  Cassini,  Mr.  Flamstead,  n>g.  astronomer; 
Dr.  Hallcv.  Saviliaii  professor  in  gttunetry  in  Oxon; 
and  from  whatever  eise  can  be  procured  to  render 
the  glolxt  more  exact,  instructive,  and  useful. 

'*That  all  the  constellations  be  drawn  in  a  curi- 
ous, new,  and  particular  manner;  each  star  in  so 
just,  distinct,  and  conspicuous  a  proportion,  that 
Its  true  magnitude  may  be  readily  Known  by  bare 
mspi'ction,  according  to  the  different  light   and  ; 
sixes  of  tho  stars.     Th.it  the  track  or  way  of  such  j 
comets  as  have  been  well  observed,  but  not  hitherto  • 
expressed  in  any  globe,   be  carefully  delineated  in 
this." 

IN   THE   TKaBESTBIAL   OLOBX, 

*'  That  by  reason  the  descriptions  formerly  made, 
both  in  the  English  and  Dutch  great  globes,  are 


erroneous,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Anserica.  be  dnvnii 
a  manner  wholly  now;  by  which  incani  itiitshi 
noted  that  the  undcrtakurs  will  be  obligvd  to  iba 
the  latitude  of  some  places  in  ten  degrees,  tlie  loft* 
gitude  of  others  iu  twenty  degree?;  Iicsidc  vhid 
great  and  necessary  alteratiuiift.  there  be  iiiaoy» 
markable  countries,  cities,  tuWDS,  rivers,  and  labi, 
omitliHl  in  oUier  globes,  inserted  here  according ti 
the  \Hiiit  discoveries  made  by  our  late  navisaian. 
Lastly,  that  the  course  of  ilic  trade- wiuOi.  lk 
nionsmms,  and  other  winds  periodicallv  shi(Uii| 
between  the  tropics,  be  visibly  exprcasej. 

"Now,  in  regard  that  this  undertaking  isof  ■ 
universal  use,  as  the  advancement  of  the  mottB» 
cessary  parts  of  tlie  mathematics,  as  well  a?  tad- 
ing  to  the  honor  of  the  British  nation,  and  that  IM 
charge  of  carrying  it  on  is  very  expensive,  it  ii 
desir(.*d  that  all  gentlemen  who  are  willing  topiv- 
moU*  so  m>at  a  work  will  be  pleased  to  subscribe 
on  the  following  conditions: 

"I.  The  undertakers  engage  to  furnish  csdh 
subscril>er  witli  a  clestial'aiid  terrestrial  glubc^ 
each  of  thirty  inches  dianacter,  in  all  respect*  curi- 
ously adorned,  the  stars  gilded,  the  capital  citMi 
plainly  distinguished,  tlie  frames,  meridians, bori- 
zons,  hour  circles,  and  indexes,  ho  exactly  fioifkd 
up,  and  accurately  divided,  that  a  |>air  of  ilica 
glol>es  will  reallr  appear,  in  the  judgment  of  uy 
disinterested  ana  intelligent  person,  worth  fiften 
pitunds  more  than  will  mi  demanded  fur  thfo  I7 
the  undertakers. 

"II.  Whosoever  will  be  pleased  to  subirnbi 
and  pay  twenty  five  pounds  iu  the  manner  fulk»v- 
ing  tor  a  pair  of  the  glolxrs,  either  for  their  ovi 
use.  or  to  present  them  to  any  college  in  the  ui- 
versities,  or  any  public  library  or  schools,  ihia 
have  his  coat  of  arms,  name,  title,  seat,  or  place  of 
residence,  etc.,  inserted  in  some  conrenieat  plw 
of  the  globe. 

"III.  That  every  subscriber  do  at  first  pay  60m 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  fiAeen  pounds  mm 
upon  the  delivery  of  each  pair  of  globes  perfiNSf 
fitted  up.  And  that  the  said  globes  be  uelirmi 
within  twelve  months  after  the  nunibi*r  of  thiity 
subscrilKTs  be  completed;  and  that  the  snljschbtfi 
be  served  with  globes  iu  tlie  onlcr  in  vhicB  t^ 
subf>cribed. 

*'  IV.  That  a  pair  of  these  globt«  shall  notben- 
after  be  sold  to  any  person  but  the  subacriben 
under  thirty  pounds. 

"V.  That,  if  there  be  not  thirty  subscnbrti 
within  four  months  after  the  firnt  of  Di^eolvr. 
1712,  the  money  paid  shall  be  returned  on  deiniud 
by  Mr.  John  '^  arner,  goldsmith,  near  Temple-bsr, 
who  shall  receive  and  pay  the  same  accoruicg  b 
the  above-mentioned  articles.'* — T. 


No.  553.]    THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  I71i 

Nee  liuiisae  pudet,  Md  non  tncklere  lujnm. 

Uoa.  1  Kp.  liT.  9L 

Onro  to  be  wild  Is  no  «urh  fuul  di*trrw», 
llul  'U«  ■>  Rtill  to  nm  the  frantic 


The  project  which  I  published  on  Monday  iMl 
has  brought  me  in  several  packets  of  IeCtAi> 
Among  tho  rest,  I  have  received  one  frtiro  a  ceitiii 
projectx)r,  wherein,  after  having  reprvsented,  tbit 
in  all  probability  the  solemnity  oT  opening  bt 
mouth  will  draw  together  a  ereat  confluence  i 
beholders,  he  proposes  to  me  the  hiring  of  Suti^- 
era'-hall  for  the  more  convenient  exhibition  of  tbil 
public  ceremony.  He  undertakes  to  be  at  tbi 
char^  of  it  himself,  provided  he  mar  hare  tbi 
erecting  of  galleries  on  every  side,  andT  the  leUiai 
of  them  out  upou  that  oocasion.    I  har •  a  kBtf 
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alao  from  a  bookseller,  petitioning  me  in  ■  very 
hnmble  manner  tliat  he  may  have  tlie  printing  df 
the  speech  which  I  8hall  make  to  the  asscmbljr 
upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mouth.  I  am  in- 
formed from  kl\  paits  tnat  there  are  great  canrass- 
ings  in  the  several  clubs  about  towu,  upon  the 
choosing  of  a  proper  person  to  sit  with  me  on 
those  arduous  affairs  to  which  I  hare  summoned 
tliem.  Three  clubs  have  already  proceeded  to 
election,  whereof  one  has  made  a  double  return. 
If  I  find  that  my  enemies  shall  take  advantage  of 
my  silence  to  begin  hostilities  upon  me,  or  if  any 
otder  exigencj^  of  affairs  may  so  require,  since  I 
see  elections  in  so  great  a  forwardiicss,  we  may 
possibly  meet  before  the  day  appointed;  or,  if  mat- 
ters ffo  on  to  my  satisfaction,  1  may  perhaps  put 
off  too  meeting  to  a  further  day;  but  of  this  public 
^tice  shall  be  ^ven. 

In  the  meantime,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
a  little  gratified  and  obliged  by  that  concern  which 
appears  in  this  great  city  upon  my  present  design 
OT  laying  down  this  paper.    It  is  likewise  with 
much  satisfaction  that  1  find  some  of  the  most 
otitlying  parts  of  the  kingdom  alarmed  upon  this 
occasion,  having  received   letters  to  ex)K>stulate 
with  me  about  it  from  several  of  my  readers  of  the 
romotest  boroughs  of  Great  Britain.     Among  these 
I  am  very  well  pleased  with  a  letter  dated  at  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, wherein  my  correspondent  com- 
pares the   ofifice,   which  I   have  for  some  time 
executed  in  these  realms,  to  the  weeding  of  a 
great  garden;  "which,"  says  he,  "it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  weed  once  for  all,  and  afterward  to  g[ive 
over,  but  that  the  work  must  be  continued  daihr, 
or  the  same  spots  of  ground  which  are  cleared  for 
a  while  will  in  a  little  time  be  overrun  as  much  as 
erer."    Another  gentleman  lays  before  me  several 
enormities  that  are  already  sprouting,  and  which 
he   believes  will    discover  themselves   in    their 
full  growth  immediately  after  my  disappearance. 
"  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  he,  "  but  the  ladies' 
heads  will  shoot  up  as  soon  as  they  know  they 
■re  no  lon^rer  under  the  Spectator's  eye;  and  1 
have  already  seen  such  monstrous  broaa- brimmed 
hats  under  the  arms  of  foreigners,  that  I  question 
not  but  they  will  overshadow  the  island  within 
a  month  or  two  after  the  dropping  of  your  paper." 
But»  among  all  the  letters  wnich  are  come  to  my 
hands,  there  is  none  so  handsomely  written  as  the 
following  one,  which  I  am  the  more  pleased  with 
as  it  is  sent  me  from  c^ntlemen  who  Delons^  to  a 
body  which  I  shall  luwsys  honor,  and  where  (I 
cannot  speak  it  without  a  secret  pride)  m^  specu- 
lations have  met  with  a  veir  kind  reception.    It 
is  usual  for  poets,  upon  tne  publishing  of  their 
works,  to  print  before  them  such  copies  of  verses 
as  have  been  made  in  their  praise.     Kot  that  you 
must  imagine  they  are  pleased  witli  their  own 
commendation,  but  because  the  elegant  composi- 
tions of  their  friends  should  not  be  lost.    I  must 
make  the  same  apolo^  for  the  publication  of  the 
ensuing  letter,  in  whicn  I  have  suppressed  no  part 
of  those  praises  that  are  given  my  speculations 
with  too  lavish  and  good-natured  a  hand;  though 
my  corrcspoiulents  can  witness  for  me,  that  at 
oilier  times  I   have  generally  blotted  out  those 
parts  in  the  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
them.  O. 

''Ma.  SracTAToa, 

"In  spite  of  your  invincible  silence  you  have 
(bund  out  the  method  of  being  the  most  agreeable 
companion  in  the  world;  that  kind  of  conversation 
which  you  hold  with  the  town  has  the  good  for- 
iane  of  being  always  pleasing  to  the  men  of  taste 
and  leiaure,  and  never  offensive  to  those  of  hurry 


and  business.    You  are  never  heard  but  at  what 
Horace  calls  dexiro  ianpwrt^  and  have  the  happinesa 
to  observe  the  politic  rule  which  the  same  dii 
cerning  author  e^ve  his  friend,  when  he  enjoined 
him  to  deliver  his  book  to  Augustus: 

81  vaUduflf  ■!  bBtof  trit,  d  deniqut  poK«t^--l  Sp.  zIU.  S. 
-When  vexinf  oarw  sn  fl«d, 


When  well,  when  mezry,  when  ho  uks  to 

Tou  never  begin  to  talk  but  when  people  are  desi- 
rous to  hear  you;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  be  out  of 
humor  until  you  leave  off.    But  I  am  led  unawares 
into  reflections  foreign  to  the  original  design  of 
this  epistle;  which  was  to  let  you  know,  that  some 
unfeigned  admirers  of  your  inimitable  papers,  who 
could,  without  any  flattery,  greet  you  with  the 
salutation  used  to  the  eastern  mouarchs,  vis:  '0 
Spec.,  live  forever,'  have  lately  been  under  the 
same  apprehensions  with  Mr.  Philo-Spec.;  that  the 
liaste  you  have  made  to  dispatch  your  best  friends 
portends  no  long  duration  to  your  own  short  vis- 
age.   We  could  not,  indeed,  find  any  just  grounds 
for  complaint  in  the  method  you  took  to  dissolve 
tliat  venerable  body;  no.  the  world  was  not  worthy 
of  your  divine.    Will  Honeycomb  could  not,  with 
any  reputation,  live  single  any  longer.    It  was  high 
time  for  the  Templar  to  turn  nimself  to  Coke;  and 
Sir  Roger's  dying  was  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did 
in  his  life.    It  was,  however,  matter  of  great  grief 
to  us,  to  think  tliat  we  were  in  danger  of  losinff 
so  eleeant  and  valuable  an  entertainment.    And 
we  could  not,  without  sorrow,  reflect  that  we  were 
likel^r  to  have  nothing  to  interrupt  our  sips  in  the 
morning,  and  to  suspend  our  conee  in  mid-air,  be- 
tween our  lips  and  right  ear,  but  the  ordinary  trash 
of  newspapers.    We  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  part 
with  you  so.    But  since,  to  make  use  of  your  own 
allusion,  the  cherries  began  now  to  crowd  the 
market,  and  their  season  was  almost  over,  we  con- 
sulted our  future  enjoyments,  and  endeavored  to 
make  the  exquisite  pleasure  that  delicious  fmit 
^ve  our  taste  as  lasting  as  we  could,  and  by  dry- 
ing them,  protract  t^ieir  stay  beyond  its  natural 
date.    We  own  that  thus  they  have  not  a  fliavor 
eaual  to  their  juicy  bloom;  but  yet,  under  this  dis- 
advantage, they  pique  the  palite,  and  become  a 
salver  better  than  any  other  fruit  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance.   To  speak  plain,  there  are  a  number  of 
us  who  have  begun  your  works  afresh,  and  meet 
two  nights  in  the  week  in  order  to  give  you  a  re- 
hearing.   We  never  come  together  without  drink- 
ing your  health,  and  as  seldom  part  without  general 
expressions  of  thanks  to  you  for  our  night's  im- 
provement.   This  we  conceive  to  be  a  more  useful 
institution  than  any  other  club  whatever,  not  ex- 
cepting even  that  of  Ugly  Faces.    We  have  one 
manifest  advantage  over  that  renowned  Society, 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Spectator's  company.     For 
though  tney  may  brag  that  you  sometimes  make 
your  personal  appearance  among  them,  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  ever  get  a  word  from  you,  whereas 
you  are  with  us  the  reverse  of  what  Pluedria  would 
have  his  mistress  be  in  his  rival's  company,  'pre- 
sent in  your  absence.'    We  make  you  talk  as  much 
and  as  long  as  we  please;  and,  let  mo  tell  you, 
you  seldom  hold  your  tongue  for  the  whole  even- 
ing.   I  promise  myself  you  will  look  with  an  eye 
of  favor  upon  a  meeting  which  owes  its  original 
to  a  mutual  emulation  among  its  members,  who 
shall  show  the  most  profound  respect  for  your 
paper;  not  but  we  have  a  very  great  value  for  your 
person;  and  I  dare  say  you  can  nowhere  find  four 
more  sincere  Admirers,  and  humble  Servants,  than 

"T.  F.  O.  S.  J.  T.  E.  F." 
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TwnUnd*  vU  ett,  q«a  me  qaoque  pondiD 
Itelkn  humo,  Tkctorqus  rtrum  Tolitare  per  on. 

ViEU.  Qeurg.  UL  9. 

New  way«  T  miut  attempt,  nj  mreMug  name 

To  ral»e  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fkmu. — Drtdix. 

I  All  obliged  for  the  following  essay,  as  well  for 
that  which  lays  down  rules  out  of  TuUy  for  pro- 
nunciation and  action,  to  the  ingenious  author  of 
a  poem  just  published,  entitled  An  Ode  to  the 
Creator  of  the  World,  occasioned  by  the  Fragments 
of  Orpheus. 

"  It  is  a  remark,  made  as  I  remember  by  a  cele- 
brated French  author,  that  no  man  ever  pushed  his 
capacity  as  far  as  it  was  able  to  extend.  I  shall 
not  inquire  whether  this  assertion  be  strictly  true. 
It  mav  suiTkn  \o  saj,  that  men  of  the  ^atest  ap- 
plication and  acquirements  can  look  back  upon 
many  vacant  spaces,  and  neglected  parts  of  time, 
which  have  Klipned  away  from  them  unemployed; 
and  there  is  haruly  any  one  considering  person  in 


singular  instance  of  a  uni venal  fpeBiDt  I  km 
ever  met  with.  The  persou  I  mean  ia  Leonardi 
de  Vinci,  an  Italian  paiiUcsr,  deaceiided  from  i 
noble  family  in  Tnscauy ,  about  the  bi^nnios  of 
the  sizteentn*  century.  In  hie  professioD  of  mt 
tory  paintinff  he  was  so  great  a  master,  that  toM 
have  affirmed  he  excelled  all  who  went  before  hia. 
It  is  certain  that  he  raiaed  the  esTy  of  Mickid 
Angelo,  who  was  his  cotemporary ,  and  that  fraa 
the  study  of  his  works  Raphael  himself  Icamsi 
his  best  manner  of  designing.  He  was  a  nm$m 
too  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  nkilliU  is 
anatomy,  mathematics,  and  mechanica.  The  aq» 
duct  from  the  river  Adda  to  Milan  is  mentioDtd 
as  a  work  of  his  contrivance.  Uo  had  leanad 
several  lan^ages,  and  was  acquainted  with  tk 
studies  of  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  nuit. 
Though  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose, 
I  cannot  but  take  notice,  tnat  all  who  have  wntia 
of  him  mention  likewise  his  perfection  of  bodr. 
Tlie  instances  of  his  strength  are  almost  iocmu* 
ble.    ELe  is  described  to  have  been  of  a  weU  tonei 


the  world  but  is  apt  to  fancy  with  himseli,  at  some  .  ^ 

time  or  other,  that  if  his  liie  were  to  begin  again  !  person,  and  a  master  of   all    genteel  cxerduk 
he  could  fill  it  up  better.  ,  And,  lastly,  we  are  told  that  hia  moral  qualibM 

"  The  mind  is  most  provoked  to  cast  on  itself  j  were  agreeable  to  his  natural  and  intellccloal  o- 
this  ingenious  reproach,  when  the  examples  of  !  dowmcnts,  and  that  he  was  of  an  honest  and  gca- 
Buch  men  ore  presented  to  it  as  liave  far  outshot  |  erous  mind,  adorned  with  great  sweetness  of  ■!■• 
the  generality  of  their  species  in  learning,  arts,  or    ners^    I  might  break  off  the  account  of  him  hftBi 


any  valuable  improvements. 

'"One  of  the  most  extensive  and  improved  gcni- 
uaes  we  have  had  any  instance  of  in  our  own  na- 
tion, or  in  any  other,  was  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam.  This  great  man,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary force  of  nature,  compass  of  thought,  and  in- 
defatigable study,  had  amassed  to  himself  such 
stores  of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  with- 
out ama«?ment.  His  capacity  seemed  to  have 
grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books  before  his 
time;  and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  lie  began  to 
strike  out  new  tracts  of  science,  too  many  to  be 
traveled  over  by  any  one  man  in  the  compass  of 
the  longent  life.  Tnese,  therefore,  he  could  only 
mark  down,  like  imperfect  coostings  in  maps,  on 
suppoM'd  points  of  land,  to  be  furtncr  discovered 
and  ahcurtained  by  the  industry  of  after  ages,  who 
should  proceed  upon  his  notices  or  conjcictures. 

"  The  exeellent  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  person  who 
Boems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  to  succeed 


but  I  imagine  it  will  be  an  entertainment  to  tti 
curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  find  so  remarkable  i 
character  distinguished  by  as  remarkable  a  ci^ 
cumstance  at  his  death.  The  fame  of  his  vwte 
Iiaving  gained  him  a  universal  esteem,  be  was  is* 
vited  to  the  court  of  France,  where,  after  §am 
time,  he  fell  sick;  and  Francis  the  Fir^t  opH| 
to  see  him,  he  raised  himself  in  hia  bed  to  ackasf  • 
ledge  the  honor  which  waa  done  him  by  thai  vmk 
The  king  embnused  him,  and  Leonarao,  biaii^ 
in  the  same  instant  expired  in  the  arms  sf  to 
great  monarch. 

'*It  is  impossible  to  attend  to  such  instaaW 
these  without  being  raised  into  a  contenplitios 
on  the  wonderful  nature  of  a  human  mind,  vhiift 
is  capable  of  such  progressions  in  knowled|S,iii 
can  contain  such  a  variety  of  ideas  withoot  pv- 
plexity  or  confusion.^  How  reaaouable  is  it  6m 
Iiencc  lo  infer  its  divine  original  I  And  while  vt 
find  unthinking  matter  endued   with  a  satani 


to  the  labors  and  inquiries  of  tliat  extraordinary  |  power  to  last  forever,  unless  annihilated  by  Oa- 
geniuR  I  have  just  mentioned.     By  innumerable    nipotence,  how  absurd  would  it  be   to  I 
experiments,  he  in  a  grc>at  measure  filled  up  tlioso 
plans  and  outlines  of  science,  which  his  predcces 


sor  ha 

pursuit 

and  chang(?rt,  and  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as 

devout  adoration  of  its  divine  Author. 

*'  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  many  persons 
who  have  extended  their  capacities  so  for  as  these 


that  a  being  so  much  superior  to  it  should  sol 
have  the  same  privilege  I 


id  Kketclud  out.    His  life  was  siK>nt  in  the       "  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  surprising,  wbn 
it  of  nature  through  a  great  variety  of  forms    we  remove  our  thoughts  from  such  instancMSil 


have  mentioned,  to  consider  those  we  so  freqaeOtay 
meet  with  in  the  accounts  of  barbarous  nati««t 
among  the  Indians;  where  we  find  numhos  of 
people  who  scarce  show  the  first  glimmenBgi  of 


two,  in  the  stiidie^  they  pursued;  but  my  learned  reason,  and  seem  to  have  few  ideas  shore  thox 
Koders  on  this  occasion  will  naturally  turn  their  of  sense  and  appetite.  These,  methinks,  sppor 
thou^'hts  to  a  third,*  who  is  yet  living,  and  is  j  like  large  wilds,  or  vast  uncultivated  tmcLi  of  ka- 
likewise  the  f^lory  of  our  own  nation.  The  im-  j  nuin  n.it.ure :  and,  when  we  compare  then  vith 
pro vcinents  which  others  had  made  in  Ucitural  and  !  men  of  the  most  exalted  characters  in  aits  vd 
mathematical  knowledge  has  so  vastly  increased  j  learning,  we  find  it  difiicult  to  believe  that  tbcj 
in  his  hands,  as  to  afford  at  once  a  wondt^ful  in-  are  creatures  of  the  same  species. 
stance  how  ^reat  the  capacity  is  of  a  human  soul,  ''Some  are  of  opinion  tliat  the  souls  of  Bta  m 
and  liow  inexhaustible  tlio  subj(^ct  of  its  inquiries;    all  naturally  equal,  and  that  the  great  diafMrilj 


BO  true  is  that  remark  in  holy  writ,  that  'though 
a  wise  man  seek  to  find  out  the  works  of  God 


we  so  often  observe  arises  from  the  different  orns- 
ization  or  structure  of  the  bodies  to  which  w 


from  the  l)oginning  to  the  i>nd,  yet  shall  he  not  be  |  arc  united.     But.  whatever  couKtitutes   this  firtt 
able  to  do  it.'  i  disparity,  the  next  ereat  difference  which  wefiad 

"  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  one  character !  between  men  in  their  several  acquiremcatt  i* 
more  of  a  different  kind  indei'd  from  tlie.He,  yet  owing  to  accidental  differencea  in  their  eduealioB, 
Ruch  a  one  as  may  serve  to  show  the  wonderful  fortunes,  or  course  of  life.  The  soul  is  a  kind  of 
force  of  nature  and  of  application,  and  is  tlie  most    rough  diamond,  which  requirea  ait,  labor,  m^ 


*  Sir  iMie  Newton. 


*Ib 


banJaUiIBb  Bad  «ia  la  in» 
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tiiiM,  to  polisb  it  For  want  of  which  roanj  a 
l^ood  natural  geniui  is  lost,  or  lies  unfashioned, 
aka  a  jewel  in  the  mine. 

'*  One  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  excel  in 
Mch  arts  and  accompIishmeutB  as  are  in  the  high- 
est esteem  among  men,  is  the  natural  passion  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  for  glory;  which,  thongh  it 
may  be  faulty  in  the  excess  of  it,  ought  bj  no 
means  to  be  discouraged.  Perhaps  some  moralists 
are  too  severe  in  beating  down  this  principle, 
which  seemlT  to  be  a  spring  implanted  bj  nature 
to  eive  motion  to  all  the  latent  powers  of  the  soul, 
ana  is  always  observed  to  exert  itself  with  the 
flteatest  force  in  the  most  generous  dispositions. 
The  men  whose  characters  have  shone  the  brightest 
•roonff  the  ancient  Romans,  appear  to  have  been 
atroo^y  animated  by  this  passion.  Cicero,  whose 
learning  and  services  to  his  country  are  so  well 
known,  was  inflamed  by  it  to  an  extravagant  de- 
cree, and  warmly  presses  Luoceius,  who  was  com- 
{Nisiug  a  history  of  those  times,  to  be  very  par- 
ticular and  sealous  in  relating  the  story  of  his 
eonanlship ;  and  to  execute  it  speedily,  that  ho 
xnight  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  in  his  life- 
lime  some  part  of  the  honor  which  he  foresaw 
would  be  paid  to  his  memory.  This  was  the  ara- 
-bition  of  a  great  mind;  but  he  is  faulty  in  the  de- 
gree of  it,  and  cannot  refrain  from  soliciting  the 
aistorian  upon  this  occasion  to  neglect  the  strict 
laws  of  history,  and,  in  praisins  him,  even  to  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  truth.  The  younger  Pliny 
appears  to  have  had  the  same  passion  for  fame, 
but  accompanied  with  greater  chasteuess  and  mo- 
desty. His  ingenious  manner  of  owning  it  to  a 
JHand,  who  haa  prompted  him  to  undertake  some 
gnat  work,  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  aud  raises  him 
to  a  certain  granoeur  above  the  imputation  of  vaa- 
i^.  'I  must  confess/  says  he,  'that  nothing  em- 
jploya  my  thoughts  more  than  the  desire  I  have  of 
patpefcuating  iny  name;  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
oea^  wortny  of  a  roan,  at  least  of  such  a  one, 
who,  beinff  conscious  of  no  guilt,  is  not  afraid  to 
be  semembered  by  posterity. 

"  I  think  1  ought  not  to  conclude  without  inter- 
arting  all  mv  readers  in  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
aoorae;  I  shall,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
tkat  though  all  are  not  capable  of  shining  in  leam- 
iag  or  the  politer  arts,  yet  every  one  is  capable  of 
aKoelling  in  something.  The  soul  has  in  this  re- 
spect a  certain  vejretative  power  which  cannot  lie 
wholly  idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated 
into  a  regular  and  beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself 
akoot  np  in  weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wilder  growth." 


Ka  555]  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1712. 

Kmpmh  qnod  noa  ct Pbs.  S«L  It.  61. 

Lif  the  flctitfovi  dkartotor  aaUte. 

All  the  members  of  the  imaginary  society,  which 
ware  described  in  my  first  papers,  having  disap- 
peared one  after  another,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
opectator  himself  to  go  off  the  stage.  But  now  I 
am  to  take  my  leave,  I  am  under  much  greater 
anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the  work  of  any 
day  since  I  undertook  this  province.  It  i%mucn 
move  difficult  to  converse  with  the  world  in  a  real 
than  a  personated  character.  That  miffht  pass 
Ibt  faoBior  in  the  Spectator,  which  would  look  like 
amoaDce  in  a  writer  who  sets  his  name  to  his 
work.  The  fictitious  person  might  condemn  those 
who  disapproved  him,  and  extol  his  own  perform- 
ances witnout  giving  offense.  He  might  assume 
«  moek  authority,  without  being  looJud  upon  as 
vmiB  and  saofisitad.    Xhs  praisss  or  oaosans  af 


himself  fall  only  upon  the  cteatnre  of  his  imagin- 
ation; aud,  if  any  one  finds  fault  with  him,  the 
author  may  reply  with  the  philosopher  of  old, 
"  Thou  dost  but  beat  the  case  of  Anaxarchus." 
When  I  speak  in  my  own  private  sentiments,  I 
cannot  but  address  myself  to  my  readers  in  a 
more  submissive  manner,  and  with  a  just  gratitude 
for  the  kind  reception  which  they  have  given  lo 
these  daily  papers,  which  have  been  published  for 
almost  the  space  of  two  years  last  past. 

I  hope  the  apology  I  have  made,  as  to  tbs 
license  allowable  to  a  feigrned  character  may  ex- 
cuse anything  which  haa  oeen  aaid  in  these  dis- 
courses of  the  Spectator  and  his  works;  but  dbe 
imputation  of  the  grossest  vanity  would  still  dwell 
upon  roe  if  I  did  not  give  some  account  by  what 
means  I  was  enabled  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  so 
long  and  approved  a  performance.  All  the  papers 
marked  witn  a  C,  an  L,  an  I,  or  an  O,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  papers  which  I  have  distinguished  by 
any  letter  in  the  name  of  the  muse  Clio,  were 

fives  me  by  the  gentleman  of  whose  asKistancs 
formally  boasted  in  the  preface  and  concluding 
leaf  of  my  Tatlers.*  I  am  indeed  much  more 
proud  of  his  long-continued  frieudsliip,  than  I 
should  be  of  the  faote  of  being  thought  the  au- 
thor of  any  writings  which  he  himsolfis  capable 
of  producing.  I  remember  when  I  finished  The 
Tender  Husbead,  I  told  nim  there  was  nothing  I 
so  ardently  wished,  as  thai  we  might  some  time 
or  other  puolish  a  work,  written  by  us  both,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  The  Honument.  in  mem- 
ory of  our  friendship.  I  heartily  wish)  what  I 
have  done  here  were  as  honorary  to  that  sacred 
name,  aa  learning,  wit,  and  humanity,  render  those 
pieces  which  I  have  taught  the  reader  how  to  dis- 
tinguish for  his.  When  the  play  above-mentioned 
was  last  acted,  there  were  so  many  applauded 
atrokes  in  it  which  I  had  from  the  same  hand, 
that  I  thought  very  meanly  of  myself  that  I  hate 
never  publicly  acknowledged  them.    After  I  have 

1>ut  other  friends  upon  importuning  him  to  pub- 
ish  dramatic  aa  well  as  otner  writings  he  has  hj 
him,  I  shall  end  what  I  think  I  am  oolij^ed  to  say 
on  this  head,  by  giving  my  reader  this  hint  for 
the  better  judging  of  my  productions— that  the 
best  comment  upon  them  would  be  an  account 
when  the  patron  to  The  Tender  Husband  waa  m 
England  or  abroad. 

The  reader  will  also  find  some  papers  which  are 
marked  with  the  letter  X,  for  which  he  is  obligad 
to  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  diverted  the  town 
with  the  epilogue  to  The  Distressed  MotJier.  I 
might  havo  owned  these  several  papers  with  the 
free  consent  of  these  gentlemen,  wno  did  not  writs 
them  with  a  design  of  being  known  for  the  aa- 
thora.  But,  as  a  candid  and  sincere  behavior 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  considerations, 
I  would  not  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  acquired  a  praise  which  is 
not  my  right 

The  other  assistances  which  I  have  had  hava 
been  conveyed  by  letter,  sometimes  by  winds 
papers,  and  other  times  by  short  hints  from  un- 
known hands.  I  have  not  been  able  to  tcsaa 
favors  of  this  kind  with  any  certainty,  but  to 
the  following  names,  which  I  place  in  the  order 
wherein  I  received  the  obligation,  though  the  first 
I  am  goin^  to  name  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in  a 
list  wherein  he  would  not  deserve  the  preoedenoBL 
The  persons  to  whom  I  am  to  make  these  acknow- 
ledgmenta  are,  Mr.  Henry  Martyn,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Carey  of  New-College  in  6xford, 
Mr.  Tickell  of  Queen's  in  the  same  university, 
Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.£asden  of  Trinity  in  Oani- 
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bridge.  Thxiii,  to  Rpcnk  in  the  language  of  my  ^ 
late  friend.  Sir  Andri'tr  Frceport,  1  have  balanced  i 
mj  accounts  with  all  my  creditors  for  wit  and 
learning.  But  as  these  excellent  performances 
would  not  have  seen  the  light  without  the  means 
of  this  paper,  I  may  still  arrogate  to  myself 
ihe  merit  of  their  l>eiDg  communicated  to  the 
public. 

I  have  nothing  niore  to  add,  but  having  swelled 
this  work  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  papers,  they 
will  be  disposed  into  seven  volumes,  four  of  whicii 
are  already  published,  and  the  three  others  in  the 
press.  It  will  not  be  demanded  of  mo  why  I  now 
leave  off,  though  I  must  own  myself  obliged  to 
give  an  account  to  the  town  of  my  time  hereafter; 
since  I  retire  when  th<;ir  partiality  to  me  is  so 
great,  that  an  edition  of  tiie  former  volumes  of 
Spectator:^  of  above  nine  thousand  each  book,  is 
aUeady  8old  off,  and  the  tax  on  each  half-sheet 
has  brought  into  the  stamp-office,  one  week  with 
another,  above  20i.  a- week  arising  from  the  single 
paper,  notwithstanding  it  at  first  reductfd  it  to  less 
than  half  the  number  that  was  usually  printed 
before  the  tax  was  laid. 

I  humbly  l>eBcech  the  continuance  of  this  in- 
clination to  favor  what  I  may  hereafter  produce, 
and  hope  I  have  in  many  occurrences  or  my  life 
tasted  so  detrply  of  pain  and  sorrow,  that  I  am 
proof  against  much  more  proaperous  circum- 
stances than  any  advantages  to  which  my  own 
industiT  can  possibly  exalt  me. 

1  am,  my  g(M)d-natured  Reader, 
Your  most  obedient. 

Most  obliged  humble  Servant, 

RiCBAKD  StXXLK. 

Vo$  foaleU  et  plaudile,    Ter. 

The  following  letter  regards  an  ingenious  set  of 
gentlemen,  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  make 
me  one  of  their  society: 

"Ma.  SpKCTAToa,  Dec.  4, 1712. 

"  The  academy  of  painting,  lately  established 
in  London,  having  done  you  and  themselves  the 
honor  to  choose  you  one  of  their  directors;  that 
noble  and  lively  art,  which  befon;  was  entitled  to 
your  regard  as  a  SpiK'.tator.  has  an  additional 
claim  to  you,  and  you  seem  to  be  under  a  double 
oblit^ation  to  take  bonie  care  of  her  interests. 

"The  honor  of  our  country  is  also  concerned  in 
the  matter  I  am  goin^  to  lay  before  you.  We 
(and  pi>rhaps  other  nations  as  well  as  we)  have  a 
national  false  humility  as  well  as  a  national  vain- 
glory; and,  though  we  boast  ourselves  to  excel 
all  the  world  in  things  wherein  we  arc  outdone 
abroad,  in  other  things  we  attribute  to  others  a 
superiority  which  we  ourselves  possess.  This  is 
wliat  is  done,  particularly  in  the  art  of  portrait  or 
face-minting. 

"raintirig  is  an  art  of  a  vast  extent,  too  great 
by  much  for  any  mortal  man  to  be  in  full  posses- 
sion of  in  all  its  parts;  it  is  enough  if  any  one 
succe<>d  in  ])aintin!;  faces,  history,  battles,  land- 
scapes, sea  pieces,  fruit,  flowers,  or  drt)lls,  etc. 
Niy,  no  man  ever  was  excellent  in  all  the 
brnncljer*  (tliouirh  many  in  number)  of  these  sev- 
eral arts,  for  a  distinct  part  I  take  upon  me  to 
call  every  one  of  tliose  several  kinds  or  painting. 

"And  as  one  man  may  be  a  good  landscape- 
painter,  hut  unable  to  paint  a  face  or  a  history 
tolerably  well,  and  so  of  the  rest;  one  nation  may 
excel  in*  sonu'  kinds  of  painting,  and  otlier  kinds 
may  thrive  Initter  in  other  climates. 

"Italy  may  have  the  preference  of  all  other  na- 
tions for  liistory-painting;  Holland  for  drolls,  and 
A  neat,  finished  manner  of  working;  France  for 
gay,  janty,  fluttering  pictures;  ana  England  for 


portraits:  but  to  ^ve  the  honor  of  everv  one  ef 
these  kinds  of  painting  to  any  one  of  those  nfr 
tions  on  account  of  their  excellence  in  any  of  thca 

Sarts  of  it,  is  like  adjudging^  the  prize  of  beroie, 
ramatic,  lyric,  or  burlesque  poetry,  to  him  vht 
has  done  well  in  any  one  uf  them. 

"  Where  there  are  the  greatest  geniuwt.  tad 
most  helps  and  encouragements,  it  is  reaaonaUi 
to  suppose  an  art  will  arrive  to  the  greatest  p» 
fection:  by  this  rule  let  us  consider  our  ova  coos- 
try  with  respect  to  face-painting.  Ko  nation  ir 
the  world  delights  so  much  in  havine  their  om, 
or  friends',  or  relations'  pictures;  whctha  (na 
their  national  good -nature,  or  having  a  love  to 
painting,  and  not  being  encouraged  in  thatfmi 
article  of  religious  pictures,  which  the  puritraf 
our  worship  refuses  the  free  use  of,  or  frum  vW 
ever  other  cause.  Our  helps  arc  not  inferior  to 
those  of  any  other  people,  but  rather  ibcy  ci 
greater;  for  what  the  antique  statues  and  hM* 
reliefs  which  Italy  enjoys  are  to  the  bitto^- 
painters,  the  beautiful  audi  nohle  faces  with  vUd 
England  is  confessed  to  abound  are  to  face^piii^ 
ers;  and,  beside,  wo  have  the  greatest  nomnrrf 
the  works  of  the  best  masters,  in  that  kisd.  rf 
any  people,  not  without  a  competent  number  rf 
those  of  the  most  excellent  in  every  other ptrt  of 
painting.  And  for  encouragement,  the  wofth  ui 
generosity  of  the  English  nation  affords  Ihit  ii 
such  a  degree  as  artista  have  no  reason  to  ee» 
plain. 

"  And  accordingly,  in  fact,  face-painting  ii  » 
whera-80  well  performed  as  in  England:  i  knov 
not  whether  it  has  lain  in  jour  way  to  obflerve  il^ 
but  I  have,  and  pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  jodg^ 
I  have  seen  what  is  done  abroad;  and  can  mm* 
^ou  that  the  honor  of  that  branch  of  paiotiBf  ii 
justly  due  to  us.  I  appeal  to  the  judidooi  e^ 
servers  for  the  truth  of  what  I  assert  If  foicigBai 
have  oftentimes,  or  even  for  the  most  part,  ewaSki 
our  natives,  it  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  adna- 
tages  they  have  met  with  here,  joined  to  their  o«l 
ingi'uuity  and  industry;  nor  has  anyone  aalMi 
distinguished  themselves  so  as  to  raise  an  vga- 
ment  in  favor  of  their  country:  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  neither  French  nor  Italians,  nor  uy 
one  of  either  nation,  notwithstanding  all  o« 
prejudices  in  their  favor,  have,  or  ever  hsd,  ht 
any  considerable  time,  any  character  among  os  a 
face- pa  inters. 

"  This  honor  is  due  to  our  own  countiy,  ad 
has  been  so  for  near  an  age:  so  that,  instead  of 
going  to  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  one  that  de<igoi  fcr 
portrait-painting,  ought  to  study  in  EngUsi 
Hither  such  should  come  from  Holland,  yraacc 
Italy,  Germany,  etc.,  as  he  that  intends  to  pn^ 
tice  any  other  kinds  of  paintiug  chould  go  Ii 
those  parts  where  it  is  in  the  gnatcst  porfectioa 
It  is  said  the  blessed  virvin  descended  from  besTCi 
to  sit  to  St.  Luke.  I  dare  venture  to  affirm  tbil» 
if  she  should  desire  another  Madonna  to  be  paioud 
bv  the  life,  she  would  come  to  England:  sodsa 
of  opinion  that  our  present  president.  Sir  GMfj 
Knetler,  from  his  imnrovement  since  he  arrived  n 
this  kingdom,  would  perform  that  office  beOff 
than  any  foreigner  living. 

"  I  am,  with  all  possible  respect, 

••  Sir,  your  most  humble  and 

"  most  obedient  Servant,"  ete. 

%*The  ingenious  letter  signed  The  WetAtth 
Glass,  with  several  others,  were  received,  but ' 
too  late. 


It  had  not  coma  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  kA 
off  the  Spectator,  that  I  owa  seTcnd  cndM 
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HntiiMott  and   agneMt   piece*  in  this  vork 
tn  Mr.  Ince,  of  Ora^'a  lno.« 

"B,  SniLt." 


Ho.  556]    FRIDAY,  JITNE  IS,  1714. 


Aidsai  til  ■Dida,  it  ]lii|iJ>  Bita>  on  trlaukk. 


}>al  could  bot  for  mj  life  ret  Id  i  vord  •moDf 
•htm;  and  found  that  if  I  did  not  chuigeDijcom- 
pan;  I  vas  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  mj 
primitive  tacitumity. 

Tbs  coflee-housf  a  iiare  ever  aince  been  m^  cliiaf 
placea  of  refmn,  where  I  }iave  mode  tlie  greatMt 
nuprovemrnlai  in  order  to  •hicli  I  have  lalien  ■ 
particular  care  never  to  be  of  the  same  opinloD 
■rith  (lie  man  I  coiitencd  with.  1  waa  a  tory  at 
Button'a,  and  a  whig  at  Child's,  a  friend  to  the 
Elngliihman,  or  an  adrocate  fur  ifae  Examiner,  tu 


rtlAW'd  Ld  VODth,  tbc  CTtltA]  ID 
ifl  wlntor  in  ■  thonij  brmhc; 


KdV  look!  miafL.  ■n 


u  Ui  mrky  Umgu*.— DimtK. 
Ufoh  laying  down  the  office  of  SpcctBlor,  I  ac- 
qnainted  the  world  with  m;  design  of  elt-cting  a 
unr  club,  aod  of  opi-tiing  iny  mouth  in  it  after  a 
■MWt  aolemn  manner.  Both  the  election  and  the 
MRioonjare  Dovpett;  but  not  finding  it  so  eaay, 
M  I  al  first  imagined,  to  break  UirouiiU  a  fifty 

j«*n' aileuce,  1  would  nc _..■......_.    <  • 

mttdu'  the  characicr  of  ■ 

Ulk  like  other  people,  until  I  had  arrived  at 

filU  freedom  of  speech. 


Xb  ILHI.     I  '^  '^^  served  my  torn;  some  fancy  me  a  great  el 
8my  to  the  French  king,  though  in  reality  I  only 
ma'ke  use  of  bin  for  a  help  to  aiacourae.    In  ebon, 
I  vrancle  and  dispute  for  exerciie;  aii^  * —   -  - 
ried  th;B  point  so  far,  that  I  was  once 
l>een  run  through  the  body  for  maitiiij 
Tree  with  my  bettem. 
In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I 


id  haro  ear- 
ig  a  liule  loo 


KothlDf  WH  KTir  K)  UnlltLS  ItHit 

My  old  acquaintance  scarce  knew  me,  nay,  I 
ns  asked  tlie  other  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonalhaii'8, 

ho  pretends  to  I  wh'-'l-er  ]  »"*  ""t  related  to  a  dumb  genllemai.. 

.1    JL:-    1    _.   _     who  used   lo  cnnie  to  that  coffee -h on scT     B-it  I 

think  1  never  was  belter  plcaaed  in  my  li 


I  ahall  rewrvoHbr  another  time  the  hialory  of  ■  "^"1 «  week  ago.  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  a, 
ich  club  or  clubs  of  which  I  am  now  a  lulkative  I  "■*  ^^'  '""'  ",r?""5  Templar.  Ins  com™ 
it  onwonhy  inomber;  and  shall  here  (five  an  ac-  B""  *""■  VP'^''  »')'  lie  B'l^eve,  begcing  hii 
.not  of  this  surprising  change  which  ha.  been  !  ""^^  '"»?■  '"'  ''>"  '"^^  "^^  P"B  """1''  l'^'' 
'        ■   ■        IB,  and  wlii  '   ' '    '       -        -     ■  ■  '"  ''"■'t' 


him 


^uced  in  mB,indw'hichiriiok  upon  to  be  as  ]  "'^■'l'' 

famarkablean  accident  as  any  recordtd  in  hiatory, '  ,  T*' n'  "'  l"       ■!        li-      ji-- 

aince  that  which  happened  to  the  son  of  Crttsus,  ^  ''"}}  'PP^"'  '"  <-^>'  »'"''<1  ""''  "i'^  addition  6 
ifter  having  been  many  years  as  much  tongue-  my  <:harael«r,  that  my  couiitpmen  may  reap  tha 
liedaamvwlf  ,  fruits  of  mv  nawlj-acquired  loqiiacity. 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mouth  I  made  a  :  .  T,'"*'*  *'"'  have  been  preficnt  al  pul.lic  dispatea 
•pe^,  consisting  of.  a&iut  bklf  a  doaen  well-  '"  ^^  """""'V'now  itai  ii  is  usual  loniBintaiB 
IJ^  periods:  but  grew  so  very  hoanw  upon  it.  heresies  for  argumenls -ake.  1  have  heard  a maa 
that  for  three  days  luaellier,  instead  of  finding  the  ?  """t  impudent  Socimao  for  Wf  an  hour,  who 
«*e  of  my  tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  1  had  quite  ™  f*"?  •"  orthodox  divine  all  his  life  after.  I 
leat  il.  Beside,  the  unusual  extension  of  my  nms-  !'»'^  ''^"  "■!  <^'"''  ""■»''?'  "?  accomplish  myaelf 
dea  on  this  occssioii  made  my  face  ache  on  both  '"  ''«  B'f  «'  ntlersnce.  having  lalkcJ  .Uive  ■ 
Bides,  lo  such  a  degree  that  nothing  but  an  in-  l»-clvemonth,  not  so  mnch  for  the  benefit  of  my 
Tincible  reaolution  and  uerseverance  could  have    •"^i"^'™'  "  "^  "J*"-    ,""'■  ""••^  I   have  now 

prevented  me  from  fidli.^  bock  to  my  n,ono>,y^  B?''*'!  t*"^"''?!  ^'"^«"«»  l''"?  end<="''!:''W 
^j,,^  °  ■'  11  after,  I  intend  lo  moko  a  right  use  of  il.  and  •hall 

1  afterward  made  several  CHPays  toward  speak-  i  '^'"^  my«clf  obliged  f.irlhefuturo  lo  Hix..akalwaj;a 
Ise:  and  that  I  might  not  be  ilartled  at  my  own  I"  "■".">  and  sincer.ty  of  heart.  While  a  man  la- 
— T_   -i.;-!.  !,=„  i."„T„.r.«-i  >«  ■.,..,„^r-.ii,.,.  .,„™      learuiiiRlo  fence,  he  practices  both  on  friend  and 


TDice,  which  has  happened  lu  .m:  muic  ui«ii  uui-c,    ,       ,    "    ,       ,   ■ 

I  aaed  to  read  nloiid  in  my  chamber,  and  have    ''^'  '"■.'^  ""*"  "*;-  ---"-,•--  ■■ 

«ften  stoodin  the  middle  of  the  street  to  call    eierW  it  but  on  what  bethinks  Ibi 


.,  he 


ariBg. 


JllhuB 


f  aU  opp 

liea  to  exert  it.  Not  caring  however  tu  speak 
■iBch  by  mvself,  and  lo  draw  upou  me  ihe  whole 
■urniion  of  those  I  conversed  with,  I  usi-d  f»i 
•onte  time  to  walk  every  morning  in  the  Uall, 
■nd  talk  in  chorus  with  a  parcel  of  Frenchmen. 
I  Jbund  my  modesty  grfatly  relieved  by  ihe  com- 
nnnicative  temper  i>f  lhi«  nalion.vho  are  to  very 
■ociable  as  lo  think  Ihey  are  never  betler  com- 
psDy  than  when  they  are  all  opening  at  the  samo 

I  then  fancieil  I  miK^ii  receive  grenl  lietiefit  from 
ftfule  e<inverr^Hliuii,Hnd  that  1  iJiould  hnve  aeon' 
!e  of  talking  wiih  the  urealer  frtednm  when 
'?r  any  itn|>edimerit  of  ihinkina;  1 
myself  into  an  assembly  of  ladicSr 


threw  tnyse 


«■•  UKd  up  Iv  oui  suth( 


allusion  may  not  give  my  reader 
ig  idea  of  my  design  in  ibis  paper,  I  niuat 
ifonn  him,  that  (he  author  of  it  is  of  no  fae- 
tioiii  that  he  Is  a  friend  lo  no  InteresU  but  ihoaa 
of  truth  and  virtue;  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of 
vice  and  folly.  Thonijh  1  make  more  uoi»e  in  tba 
world  than  1  used  to  (ki,  I  am  slill  rciiolved  to  acl 
in  it  as  an  indifferent  Kpeclatur  It  is  not  ni^  am- 
bitiiin  to  increase  Ihe  iiiiiuher  cither  of  wings  or 
lories,  but  of  wIm:  and  Kund  men;  and  I  coald 
heartily  winh  there  were  nut  faidla  cumnion  lohoth- 
parties,  which  afford  me  xuflicioiit  nialler  tu  work 
upon,  without  desceiidiiig  lo  lliosv  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  either. 

If  in  a  miiltitndi-  of  eounselors  there  is  MJetjr,. 
we  ought  to  think  ourselves  ihe  secnresl  nalion  in 
Ihe  world.  M..SI  of  our  cnrreta  an^  inhabited  by 
statesmen,  who  wnlch  ovrr  the  liberties  of  their 
cuntitry,  and  make  a  shift  lo  Vn\'  thcniselves  rrom 
etarving  by  taking  into  their  care  the  propertiea  of 
their  fellow -sulyect. 

As  lhe«e  politicians  of  both  sides  havo  ■'' 
workedtbeaatioolntoair'  * ' — ' 
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I  shall  be  80  f«r  from  endeaToring  to  raise  it  to  i 
greater  height,  that,  on  the  contra^,  it  shall  be  the 
chief  tendency  of  my  papers  to  inspire  my  coun- 
trymen with  a  mutual  good -will  ana  benevolence. 
Whatever  faults  either  party  may  be  guilty  of, 
they  are  rather  inflamed  than  curad  by  those  re- 
proaches which  they  cast  upon  one  another.  The 
most  likely  method  of  rectifying  any  man's  con- 
duct is  by  recommending  to  him  the  principles  of 
truth  ana  honor,  religion  and  virtue;  and  so  long 
as  he  acts  with  an  eye  to  tliese  principles,  what4>ver 
party  he  is  of,  he  cannot  fail  of  being  a  good  Eng- 
lishman, and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  work,  the 
names  of  all  of  them,  or  at  least  of  such  as  desire 
it,  shall  l>c  published  hereafter;  until  which  time 
I  must  entreat  the  courteous  reader  to  suspend  his 
curiosity,  and  rather  to  consider  what  is  written 
than  who  they  arc  that  write  it. 

Having  thuH  adjusted  all  necessary  preliminaries 
with  my  reader,  1  shall  not  trouble  him  with  any 
more  prefatory  discourses,  but  proceed  in  my  olcl 
method,  and  entertain  him  witn  speculations  on 
every  useful  subject  that  falls  in  my  way. 
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Quipp«  domum  tim«t  unblguam,  T^rionue  Ulinipiet. 

VubQ.  J£n.i.S65. 

He  tenn  the  ambiguouji  nee,  and  l^riana  double-tongued. 

"TuKHE  is  nothing,"  says  Plato,  "so  delightful 
the  hearing  or  the  speaking  of  truth."  For  this 
reason  there  is  no  conversation  so  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any 
intention  to  betray,  and  speaks  witliout  any  inteu- 
<tion  to  deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Cato, 
1  do  not  renieml)er  one  that  more  recUtunds  to  his 
Hionor  than  the  following  passage  related  by  Plu- 
tarch. As  an  advocate  was  plcrading  the  cau^e  of 
^his  client  lH>fore  one  of  the  praetors,  he  ccmld  only 
;produce  a  single  witness  in  a  point  where  the  law 
•required  thctestimony  of  two  persons;  upon  which 
•the  advocate  insisted  on  the  integrity  of  Uiat  per- 
son whom  he  had  produced;  but  the  praetor  told 
'■him,  that  where  the  law  rtHjuirnd  two  witnesses  he 
'Would  not  accept  of  one,  though  it  wcw  Cato  him- 
self. Such  a  speech  from  a  pertion  who  sat  at  the 
*head  of  a  court  of  justice,  while  Cato  was  still  liv- 
*ing,  shows  us,  more  than  a  thousand  examples, 
'the  high  reputation  this  man  had  gained  among 
Oiis  cotemporarie.s  upon  the  account  of  his  sin- 
.cerity. 

When  such  an  inflexible  integrity  isalirtlc  soft- 
•  ened  and  qualified  by  the  rules  of  conversation  and 
eood- brewed  in  g,  there  is  not  a  more  shining  virtue 
■in  the  whole  catalogue  of  social  duties.  A  man, 
■however,  ought  to  take  great  care  not  to  polish 
'himself  out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refine  his  be- 
havior to  the  pri'judice  of  his  virtue. 

This  Kubjwt  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the  most 
•elegant  sermon  of  the  great  British  preacher.*  I 
shall  iM'g  leave  to  tranKcril>e  out  of  it  two  or  tliree 
sentences  as  a  proper  introduction  to  a  very  curi- 
ous letter,  which  1  shall  make  the  chief  entertain- 
ment of  this  speculation. 

"The  old  Enirlish  plainness  and  sincerity,  that 
generous  integrity  of  nature,  and  honesty  of  dis- 
position, which  always  argues  true  crieatness  of 
mind,  and  is  usually  accompanitxl  with  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
amonc^  us. 
"  The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days  so 
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swelled  with  vanity  and  coroplimeiit*  and  »  i» 
feited  (as  I  may  say)  of  enressions  of  kindMM 
and  respect,  that  if  a  mau  tliat  lived  an  ageort«o 
ago  should  return  into  the  world  again,  he  voqM 
really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  anderrtud 
his  own  language,  and  to  kno\ik'  the  true  intriuie 
value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion;  and  would  hardlf 
at  first  believe  at  what  a  low  rate  tlie  highest  stniH 
and  expressions  of  kindness  imagiDable  do  cob* 
monly  pass  in  current  payment;  and  wbea  ki 
should  come  to  understand  it.  it  would  be  a  gifil 
while  before  he  could  bring  himself  with  a  goai 
countenance,  and  a  eood  conscience,  to  conToa 
with  men  upon  equal  tc^mis  and  in  their  own  tsj." 
I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  u  i 
great  curiosity,  and  which  may  serve  as  an  am- 
plification  to  the  forecoing  passage,  cited  ootof 
this  most  excellent  prelale.  It  is  said  to  have  bM 
written  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign  bj  tk 
ambassador  of  Bantam,*  a  little  after  his  arrinl 
in  England. 

"  Master, 

"  The  people  where  I  now  am  have  tongries  ht- 
ther  from  their  hearts  than  from  London  to  Bacta, 
and  thou  kuowest  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  tkw 
places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the  otbtf. 
They  call  thee  and  tliy  subjects  barbarians,  ht 
cause  we  speak  what  we  mean;  and  account  tkn- 
selves  a  civilized  people,  because  they  speak  ok 
thing  and  mean  another;  truth  they  call  barbsrity 
and  falsehood  politeness.  Upon  my  first  lasdiq^ 
one,  who  was  sent  by  the  king  of  this  pUee  Sd 
meet  me,  told  me  that  he  was  extremely  sony  Ir 
the  storm  I  had  met  with  just  before  rav  amnL 
I  was  troubled  to  hear  him  mevc  and  aAlict  kin- 
self  on  my  account;  but  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  smiled,  and  was  as  merry  as  if  notkior 
had  happened.  Another  who  came  with  him  tcii 
me,  by  my  interpreter,  he  f>houId  be  glad  todoni 
any  service  that  lay  in  his  power.  Upon  vhick  I 
desired  him  to  carry  one  of  ray  portuiaoteaos  far 
me;  but,  instead  of  serving  me  according  to  his 
,  promise,  he  laughed,  and  bid  another  do  iL  I 
,  lodged  the  first  week  at  the  house  iif  one  who  de- 
I  sired  me  to  think  my^lf  at  hunie,  andtocoD^dcr 
his  house  as  my  own.  Accordiuglv  I  the  scxt 
!  morning  b<.>gan  to  knock  down  one  ol^  the  wslUc<( 
it,  in  order  to  let  in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed 
up  some  of  the  household  goods,  of  which  I  ie- 
tended  to  have  made  thee  a  present;  but  the  £ii« 
varlet  no  sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work,  bot  It 
sent  word  to  desire  me  to  c^ive  over,  for  that  ht 
would  have  no  such  doings  in  his  house.  I  kad 
not  being  long  in  this  nation,  before  1  was  toldbj 
one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  a  certain  favor  fK« 
the  chief  of  the  king's  servants,  whom  thwbwi 
call  the  lord-treasurer,  that  I  had  etemaJlv  obliged 
him.  I  was  HO  surprised  at  his  gratiloJe.  thai  I 
could  not  forl)ear  saying,  •  What  service  i>  ihm 
which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  cai 
oblige  him  to  all  eternity  V  However.  I'only  aikfd 
him,  for  my  reward,  that  he  would  lend  dm  hif 
eldest  daughter  during  my  stay  in  this  coonirr: 
but  I  quickly  found  that  he  was  as  treacheroof  if 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen. 

"At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the  riw^ 
men  almost  put  me  out  of  countenance,  bv  askisi 
ten  thousand  pardons  of  nie  for  only  tivadinffN 
accident  upon  my  toe.  They  call  this  kind  rt  li 
a  comuliment;  for,  when  they  are  civil  to  a  gttti 
man,  they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  tho-J  wwM 
order  any  of  thy  officers  of  state  to  receive  s  koa- 
dred  blows  upon  his  foot.  I  do  not  know  ho*  I 
shall  negotiate  anything  with   this  people,  aisfl 
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Qtem  18  no  little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  When 
I  go  to  see  the  king's  scribe,  I  am  generally  told 
that  he  is  not  at  home,  though  perhaps  I  ipw  him 
go  into  his  house  almost  the  very  moment  before. 
Thou  wooldst  fanev  that  the  "whole  nation  are 
physicians,  for  the  nrst  question  they  always  ask 
me  is,  how  I  do;  I  have  this  question  put  to  me 
above  a  hundred  times  a-day,  nay,  they  are  not  only 
thus  inquisitive  after  my  health,  but  wi^  it  in  a 
more  solemn  manner,  with  a  full  glass  in  their 
hands,  every  time  I  sit  with  them  at  table,  though 
at  the  same  time  they  would  persuade  me  to  driuk 
their  liquors  in  such  quantities  as  I  have  found  by 
experience  will  make  me  sick.  They  often  pre- 
tend to  prav  for  thy  health  also  in  the  same  man- 
ner; but  I  nave  more  reason  to  expect  it  from  the 
goodness  of  thy  constitution  than  the  sinceritv  of 
tWr  wishes.  May  thy  slave  escape  in  safety  from 
this  double-tongued  race  of  men,  and  live  to  lay 
himself  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  the  royal  city  of 
Bantam  1" 


/ 
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Qni  fit,  Mccenas,  nt  nemo,  qaam  dU  soiiaaa 

8aa  ratio  dederlt,  mu  fon  olo«cerit»  ilia 

Oontentcu  rivat:  laudet  divena  aeqaentet! 

O  fortunati  mereatores,  gravts  annia 

Mile«  ait,  multo  Jam  firactoa  meml»a  labors  I 

Contra  m«rcator,  naTem  jactantibua  anatria, 

Militia  eat Dortlor.    Quid  enim  7  oooeurxltar;  \uam 

Momento  dta  mors  venlt,  aut  ricCoria  I»ta. 

Agxlcolam  laudat  Jares  legumque  peritui, 

8ab  gain  cantum  oonsaltor  ub4  osUa  point. 

Illo,  datiji  Tadibos,  qui  rare  extraotos  In  orbem  est, 

Boloe  felioeii  riventes  clamat  In  urbe. 

Oetera  de  genera  boe  (adeo  sunt  multa)  loqoaoem 

IDelaanre  ralent  FaUnm.    Ne  te  morer.  audi 

Quo  rem  deducam.    Si  quia  Deua,  en  ego,  dicat, 

Jam  flbdam  quod  TulUa;  eriii  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 

Merrator;  tu  eonsultun  modo  rusuoua.    Uinc  tos^ 

Voa  hino  mutatiH  dinoedite  partibua.    S^a, 

Qoidstatisr    Nolint    Atqui  Uoet  esse  beatis. 

Hoi.  L  sat.  L 1. 

Whence  i8*t,  Micoenas,  that  so  fvm  approve 

The  state  they're  plao'd  in, and  Inellneto  rove; 

Whether  against  thei^  will  br  fiite  tanpoa'd, 

Or  by  consent  and  prudent  choice  enpous'd? 

Happy  the  merchant  1  the  old  soldier  cries, 

Broke  with  fktigues  and  warlike  enterprise. 

The  merchant,  when  the  dreaded  hurrirane 

Toaaes  his  wealthy  cargo  on  the  main. 

Applauds  the  wan  and  tolls  of  a  campaign; 

Then)  an  engagement  soon  decides  your  doom, 

Braroly  to  diw,  or  come  rlriorlous  tiome. 

The  lawyer  tows  the  Csrmer's  life  Is  best, 

MThen  at  the  dawn  the  clients  break  his  rest 

The  ffurmer,  having  put  in  bail  t'  appear. 

And  fbrcM  to  town,  cries  they  are  tuHiplest  there; 

With  thousands  more  of  this  inconstant  racoi 

Would  tire  e'en  Fablus  to  relate  each  case. 

Not  to  detain  yon  longer,  pray  attend. 

The  bsue  of  aJl  this:  Should  Jove  descend. 

And  grant  to  every  man  his  rash  demand, 

Tb  mn  his  lengths  with  a  neglectful  hand; 

Finrt,  grant  the  harass'd  warrior  a  release. 

Bid  him  to  trade,  and  try  the  fidtiilesB  seas, 

Tb  purcham  treasure  and  declining  ease : 

Next,  call  the  pleader  fh>m  his  learned  stiillB^ 

To  the  calm  blessings  of  a  country  life; 

And  with  these  separate  demands  dismlaB 

Bach  suppliant  to  enjoy  the  promiti'd  blisa: 

Don't  you  believe  they'd  run  f    Not  one  will  move, 

Tbou^  proffered  to  be  happy  flrom  above. — ^HouiaCK. 

It  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all 
the  misfortunes  of  mankind  were  cast  into  a  public 
•took,  in  order  to  be  equally  distributed  among  the 
whole  species,  those  who  now  think  themselves 
tlie  OMSt  unhappv  would  prefer  the  share  thev  are 
already  possessed  of  before  that  which  would  fall 
to  them  by  such  a  division.  Horace  has  carried 
this  Uiought  a  great  deal  further  in  the  motto  of 
mrpapc'r,  which  implies,  that  the  hardships  or 
wiBortunet  we  lie  under  are  more  eaay  to  us  than 


those  of  any  other  person  would  be«  in  caia  we 
could  change  conditions  with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  upon  these  two  remarki> 
and  seated  in  my  ellx>w-chair,  I  insensibly  fell 
asleep;  when  on  a  sudden  methought  there  was  a 
proclamation  made  by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal 
should  bring  in  his  fnefs  and  calamities,  and  throw 
them  together  io  a  heap.  There  was  a  large  plain 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  I  took  my  stand  iv 
the  center  of  it,  and  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleaa 
ure  the  whole  human  species  marching  one  aftor 
another,  and  throwing  down  their  several  loadi, 
which  immediately  grew  up  into  a  prodigiout 
mountain,  that  seemed  to  rise  above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  lady  of  a  thin  airy  shape, 
who  was  very  active  in  this  solemnity.  She  earned 
a  magnifying  glass  in  one  of  her  hands,  and  was 
clothed  in  a  loose  flowing  robe,  embroidered  witJi 
several  figures  of  fiends  and  specters,  that  discov- 
ered themselves  in  a  thousana  chimerical  shapeft 
as  her  garment  hovered  in  the  wind.  There  waft 
something  wild  and  distracted  in  her  looks.  Her 
name  was  Fancy.  She  led  up  every  mortal  to  thft 
appointed  place,  after  having  very  officiously  as- 
sisted him  m  making  up  his  pack,  and  laving  il 
upon  his  shoulders.  My  heart  melted  within  ms 
to  see  my  fellow-creatures  groaning  under  their 
respective  burdens,  and  to  consider  that  prodigioos 
bulk  of  human  calamities  which  lay  bciore  me. 

There  were,  however,  several  persons  who  gave 
me  great  diversion  upon  this  occasion.  I  observed 
one  bringing  in  a  fardel  very  carefullv  concealed 
under  an  old  embroidered  doak,  which,  upon  his 
throwing  it  into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  oe  Pov- 
erty. iUiother,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw 
down  his  luggage,  whioi,  upon  examining,  I  found 
to  be  his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled  with 
very  whimsical  burdens  composed  of  darts  uul 
flames ;  but,  what  was  verv  odd,  though  the/ 
sighed  as  if  their  hearts  would  break  xokSa  these 
bundles  of  calamities,  they  could  not  persuade 
themselves  to  cast  them  into  the  heap,  when  ther 
came  up  to  it;  but  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  shook 
their  heads,  and  marched  away  as  heavy  laden  as 
they  came.  I  saw  multitudes  of  old  women  throw 
down  their  wrinkles,  and  several  young  ones  who 
stripped  themselves  of  a  tawny  skm.  There  were 
very  great  heaps  of  red  noses,  large  lips,  and  ruatj 
teeth.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
the  greatest  part  of  the  mountain  made  up  of  bo- 
dily deformities.  Observing  one  advancing  to- 
ward the  heap  with  a  larger  car^  than  ordinarr 
upon  his  back,  I  found  upon  his  near  approa^ 
that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump,  which  he  dis- 
posed of  with  great  Joy  of  heart  among  this  coUeo- 
tion  of  liuman  miseries.  There  were  likewiss 
distempers  of  all  sorts;  though  I  could  not  but  ob- 
serve, that  there  were  many  more  imaginary  thaa 
real.  One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  talce  no- 
tice of,  which  was  a  complication  of  all  the  dis- 
eases incident  to  human  nature,  and  was  in  ths 
hand  of  a  groat  many  fine  people ;  this  was  called 
Uie  spleen.  But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me^ 
was  a  remark  I  made,  that  there  was  not  a  singlt 
vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the  whole  heap;  at 
which  I  was  very  much  astonished,  havinv  conr 
eluded  within  myself,  that  every  one  would  taks 
this  opportuni^  of  getting  rid  of  his  pi^ionB, 
prejudices  and  frailties. 

1  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  -^exj  profligats 
fellow,  who  I  did  not  question  came  laden  with 
his  crimes  :  but  upon  searching  into  l^s  bundle  I 
found  that  instead  of  throwing  his  guilt  from  him* 
he  had  only  laid  down  his  memory.  Qe  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  worthless  rogoe»  who  flung 
awaj  his  modestj  instead  of  his  ignormnce. 
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Wben  the  whole  race  of  minkind  had  thns  cant 
their  burdens,  the  phantom  which  had  been  so 
buflj'  on  thia  occasion,  aeeins  me  an  idle  Spectator 
of  what  paasM,  approached  toward  me.  I  rrew 
uneaajr  at  her  presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  neld 
her  magnify ing-glass  full  before  my  eyes.  I  no 
sooner  saw  my  nice  in  it,  but  was  startled  at  the 
shortness  of  it,  which  now  appeareil  to  me  in  its 
utmost  aggravation.  The  immoderate  bread Ui  of 
the  features  made  me  very  ninch  out  of  humor  with 
my  own  countenance,  upon  which  I  threw  it  from 
me  like  a  mask.  It  happened  very  luckily  that 
one  who  stood  by  me  had  just  before  thrown  down 
his  visage,  which  it  seems  was  too  long  for  hiip. 
It  was  indeed  extended  to  a  most  shameful  len^h  ; 
I  believe  the  very  chin  was,  modestly  speaking, 
as  long  as  my  whole  fuco.  We  had  both  of  us  an 
opportunity  of  mending  ourselves;  and  all  the 
contributions  being  now  brought  in,  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  exchan^  his  misfortunes  for 
those  of  another  person.  But  as  there  arose  manv 
new  incidents  in  the  sequel  of  my  vision,  I  shall 
reserve  them  for  the  subject  of  my  next  paper. 


y 

■      No.  559.]  FRIDAY,  JUNE  »,  1714. 

Quid  cmntm  enL  morito  qtiin  lllls  Jiipltar  ftmbas 
Ir&ius  badran  inflct,  nequ«>  w  Ihrc  (KUithar 
Tftm  fiwilem  dicat,  toIIji  ut  imibeat  aurctn? 

UuR.  1.  Sat  L  20. 

Were  U  not  Junt  that  Jorc.  proYokM  to  hont, 
Sboald  drive  them  triflem  ftuin  the  hallnw'd  veat, 
And  unrelenting  Htazid  when  Uiey  entmat? — IIoarrECK. 

In  my  last  paper  I  gave  my  reader  a  sight  of 
that  mountain  uf  iniHcricM  which  was  made  up  of 
those  several  calamiti(>s  that  afflict  the  minds  of 
men.     I  saw  with  unHpeakablc  pleasure  the  whole 

rics  thus  delivered  from  its  sorrows,*  though  at 
same  time,  as  we  stcmd  round  the  heap,  and 
surveyed  the  several  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  there  was  scarcely  a  mortal  in  this  vnHt 
multitude,  who  did  not  discover  what  he  thouirht 
pleasures  and  blessings  of  life,  and  wondered  how 
the  owners  of  them  ever  came  to  look  upon  them 
as  burdens  and  grievances. 

As  we  Were  regarding  very  attentively  this  con- 
fusion of  miHeries,  this  cliaon  r»f  calamity,  Jupiter 
issued  out  a  second  proclamation,  that  every  one 
was  now  at  lit>erty  to  exchang(>  his  afHiction,  and 
to  return  to  his  habitation  with  any  such  other 
bundle  as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this.  Fancy  Ix'gan  ai;ain  to  bestir  her- 
self, and,  parceling  out  the  whole  heap  with  in- 
credible activity,  recommended  to  every  one  his 
particular  packet.  T)ie  hurry  and  confusion  at 
this  timo  was  not  to  l)e  expressed.  Rome  obfierva* 
lions  which  I  made  upon  the  occasion  I  shall  com- 
municate to  tlic  public.  A  venerable,  gray-headi'd 
man,  who  had  laid  down  the  colic,  and  who  I 
found  wanted  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatched  up  an 
Qlidutiful  son  that  had  iM'en  thrown  into  the  heap 
by  his  angry  father.  The  graceless  vouth,  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  pulkni  the  old 

ft^ntlenian  by  the  beard,  and  hadf  liked  to  httv<? 
nocked  his  brains  out;  so  that  meeting  the  true 
father,  who  came  toward  him  wiih  a  fit  of  the 
grij)es,  he  l)«^;^g<»d  him  to  take  his  son  again,  and 
give  him  back  his  C(»lic:  but  they  were  iiicap<ible 
either  of  them  to  recede  from  tlie  choice  they  h;ul 
made.  A  poor  galley-slave  who  had  thrown  down 
his  chains,  took  up  the  g<Mit  in  their  stead,  but 
made  such  wry  faces,  that  one  mii^ht  easily  per- 
ceive he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It 
Was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  several  exchanges 
•hat  were  made,  for  sickness  against  poverty,  luin- 


ger  against  want  of  appetite,  and  ears  sgsnri 
pain. 

The  female  world  were  Tery  busy  among  ihm> 
selves  in  bartering  for  featureft;  one  was  trucking 
a  lock  of  gray  haira  for  a  carbuncle,  another  th 
making  over  a  short  waist  for  a  pair  of  nnDd 
shoulders,  and  a  third  cheapening  a  bad  face  fcr 
a  lost  reputation  :  but  on  all  these  occasions  tbcR 
was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the  dw 
blemish,  as  soon  as  she  had  ffot  it  into  her  p«»> 
session,  much  more  disagreeable  than  the  old  oaf 
I  made  the  same  observation  on  every  other  mis- 
fortune or  calamity  which  every  one  in  the  aawa- 
biy  brought  upon  himself  in  hen  of  what  he  kad 
p.irted  with:  whether  it  be  that  all  the  eriii 
which  befall  us  are  in  some  measure  suited  and 
proportioned  to  our  streneth,  or  that  every  eril 
t)ecomes  more  support/tble Ity  our  being  accu»tos- 
ed  to  it,  I  shall  not  determine. 

I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitving  thf 
poor  humpbacked  gentleman  nicntioneif  in  the 
former  paper,  who  went  off  n  very  Wfll-.^liawd 
person  wiih  a  stone  in  his  blnddiT*;  nor  the  tr.e 
gentleman  who  had  struck  up  this  bargain  w'lih 
him.  that  limped  through  a  whole  aMteinbly  of 
ladies,  who  used  to  admire  him,  with  a  paircf 
shimlders  peeping  over  his  head. 

1  must  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventoc 
My  friend  with  a  long  visage  had  no  s^koner  takes 
upon  him  my  short  face,  but  he  made  such  apo- 
tCNUue  6gure  in  it,  that  as  I  looked  upon  hin  I 
could  nut  forbear  laughing  nt  myself,  iiiMimuch 
that  I  put  my  own  fact!  out  of  countenance.  The 
j)oor  gentleman  was  so  sensible  *if  the  ridicclc, 
that  I  found  he  was  a<han)ed  of  what  he  had  di'Vjt: 
on  tlie  other  side,  I  found  that  I  myself  had  dk 
great  reason  to  triumph,  fur  as  I  went  to  touch  aj 
forehead,  I  inissed  the  place,  and  clapped  inyio- 
ger  upon  my  upper  lip.  Beside,  aK  mv  nose  w* 
excii'ding  pnnument,  I  gave  it  two  or  thri-e  «• 
lucky  knocks  as  I  was  playing  my  hand  about  bt 
fuce,  and  aiming  at  some  other  part  of  it.  I  kv 
two  other  gentlemen  by  me  wliu  wimc  in  the  name 
ridiculous  circumstances.  The.<*c  liad  made  a  foot- 
i*h  hwop  lx»tween  a  couple  of  thick  liandy  leg? 
and  two  trapsticks  that  had  no  calves  toibrci 
One  of  these  looked  like  a  man  walkin:;  u|^b 
stilts,  and  was  so  lifted  up  into  the  air.  aUirehi^ 
ordinarv  height,  that  his  head  turned  neind  vi:h 
it;  while  tlie  oilier  made  such  awkward  circl**.  u 
he  attempted  to  walk,  that  lie  scnnvly  kne«  hnv 
to  move  forward  upon  his  new  snp]M)r:o!>  Oi>- 
serving  him  to  l)e  a  plr'a.^niit  kind  of  fillnv.  I 
stuck  my  cane  in  the  ground,  and  li*ld  hin  1 
would  lay  him  a  bottle  of  wine  that  he  did  na 
march  up  to  it  on  a  line  that  1  dri'W  frem  him  it 
a  Quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distribuli>d  annwn;  lie  tvo 
sexes,  who  made  a  most  piteous  Kii;ht,  as  ib^^ 
wandered  up  and  down  under  the  pre»'^iin>  *i 
their  several  burdens.  The  \\  hole  plain  was  fill^ 
with  murmurs  and  complaints,  groans  and  laiucy- 
tations.  Jupiter  at  length  takin{^  04mipa<viii)n  la 
the  poor  mortals,  ordered  them  a  seeoml  ti'iie'.o 
lay  d(»wn  their  loads,  with  n  design  to  civo  vxerj 
one  his  own  again.  Thoy  dist^hafirtHi  iheinvlT/i 
with  a  great  deal  of  plraMire:  nf:er  ^Jjlili.  »bf 
phantom  wh<i  had  h>d  them  into  siieh  irmv^  •M'> 
sions  was  comniand^'d  to  ili<npp«'ar.  Tln-'i-  v*s 
sent  in  her  stead  a  gi>ddes.s  f>f  a  <jpiie  ilfS^nt 
figure  :  her  inolioi\s  wi-re  sl^ady  ai.d  ci.ij.|-^!-.-»L 
and  her  aspect  8eri(»us  but  chtvrful.  Sin*  tTr7 
now  and  then  cast  her  eyes  tonar«)  lit\ivt'M.  a:.i 
tixetl  them  uj>on  Jupiter  :'lier  name  wa^  JV;:rfri.v. 
She  had  no  so(mer  placed  hers<*lf  by  ihe  Mn'.n'i'f 
Sorrows,  but.  what  1  lhouii;)it  verv  niiiarkai>if> 
tlie  whole  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree,  that  il  did 
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not  appew  •  tbird  part  ■»  big  vi  it  v^s  before. 
8be  uterward  returned  ererj  mui  hi!  ova  proper 
calamity,  and  teaching  bim  bow  to  bear  [t  in  the 
most  com  mod  ions  maiiDer,  h«  iii>ui:bed  olT  vith  it 
ooDlentedly.  beiar  very  irell  pleased  that  he  had 
not  been  left  ta  bis  own  choice  as  to  the  kind  of 
evils  whicb  fell  to  hia  lot. 

Beside  the  teveml  pieces  of  mor^ity  to  be 
drawn  out  of  this  viaion,  I  learnt  from  it  never  to 
repine  at  my  own  mlBfottuuea,  or  to  envy  the  hap- 
piness of  another,  since  it  is  impoasible  for  anv 


mined  never  to  tbink  too  lightly  of  another's  com- 
plaints, but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow- 
creature^  with  seutiments  of  bumaoity  aod  cam- 


No.  560.]    MONDAY,  JUNE,  98,   IT14. 

B«  trSu  bii  (imgiH,  hli  ill«D«  totOj  brfaki.— l>]tTDiiT. 

Eteit  one  has  heard  of  the  famoua  oonmre 

Vbo,  according  to  tbe  <»)iaion  of  the  vulga^  hi 

ftudied  bimself  dumb;  Utr  which  reswn»  as  it  is  . 

believed,  he  delivers  out  his  oracles  in  writing.    Be  ' 

ondon  and 
,     found  gea- ' 
tUnan  who  honors  me  with  the  fotlowing  epistle  : 

"  From  my  Cell,  June  2*,  1714. 
"8i«, 

"Being  informed  that  you  have  lately  got  the 
use  of  your  tongue,  I  have  some  thoughts  of  fol- 
lowing your  example,  that  1  may  be  a  fortune- 
teller properly  aptaking.  I  am  grown  weary  of  my 
tMcitumity,  and  bavin?  served  my  countiy  many 
years  under  the  title  of  tlie  '  dumb  doctor,  1  shall 
now  prophesy  by  word  of  mouth,  and  (as  Ur.  Lee 
•ayi  nf  the  magpie,  V'bo  you  know  was  a  gr«at 
fortane-leller  among  the  ancients)  chatter  futurity, 
I  have  hitherto  chosen  to  receive  questions  and 
rsturn  answers  in  writing,  thst  I  might  avoid  ibe 
tediousness  and  trouble  of  debates,  my  querists 
beini;  generally  of  a  humor  lo  tbink  that  ihey  have 
Bevel-  prediclions  enough  for  their  maiiev.  Id 
short,  Sir,  my  case  has  tieen  something  like  thst 
of  those  discreet  animals  the  monkeys,  who,  as 
tka  Indians  tell  us.  cao  speak  if  they  would,  but 
parposely  avoid  it,  that  tbey  may  not  be  mode  to 
worV.  1  have  hitheHo  gained  a  livelihood  bv 
holding  my  tongue,  but  shall  now  open  my  mouth 
ia  order  to  fill  it.  If  I  appear  a  little  word-bound 
in  my  Srst  solutions  and  responaes,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  imputed  to  any  want  of  foresight,  but  lo 
Ike  long  disuse  of  speech.  I  duubt  not  tiy  this  ia- 
Tenliun  to  have  all  my  former  customers  over 
■gain;  for  if  I  have  promised  any  of  them  lovers 
or  husbands,  riches  ur  guod-lnck,  it  is  my  design 
la  confirm  lo  tikem,  nicu  noa,  what  1  have  already 
given  ihem  under  my  hand.  If  you  will  honor 
me  with  a  visit,  I  will  compliment  you  with  tbe 
6rat  opening  of  my  mouth :  and  if  yoa  please, 
yon  may  qiake  an  cnteitaining  dialogue  out  uf  the 


I  have  received  the  following  latter,  or  ntlwi 
faiUet'donx,  from  a  pert  young  baggage,  who  COQ- 
gratolatea  with  me  upon  tbe  sane  oeeaaion  >— 


"Dub  Mb,  P^Tt-Arttaa,  /ana  SB,  1714. 

"1  am  a  member  of  a  femsle  aooiaty  who  caQ 
ouraelves  the  Chit-chat  Olub,  and  am  ordered  1^ 
IJia  whale  sialerliaod  to  congratulate  yon  upon  tbe 
use  of  your  tongue.  We  have  all  of  u*  a  migb^ 
mind  to  hear  you  talk;  and  if  you  will  take  your 
place  among  us  for  ui  evening,  we  have  unaul- 
monsly  agreed  to  allow  you  one  miuuIB  in  ton, 
without  interruption. 

'•  I  am,  8ir,  your  humble  Servant,        B.  T." 

"P.  8.  Tou  ma*  And  ns  at  my  Lady  Betlj 
Olack's,  who  will  leave  orders  with  ber  portat. 
that  if  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  abort  fum, 
inquires  for  ber.  bo  shall  be  admitted,  and  on 
questions  atked." 

A»  this  partienlar  pwer  shall  eonsjat  wholly  ft 
what  I  have  received  from  ny  correspondenta,  I 
shall  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  it  with  otliw 
cangratulaloi7  letteia  of  lira  same  nature. 

'■  8ia.  Oxford,  June  Sfi,  1714. 

"We  are  here  wonderfully  pleased  with  tha 

opening  of  your  mouth,  and  verv  frequently  opaa 
I  ours  in  approbaUon  of  your  deaigni  especiaUj 
I  since  we  find  you  are  resolved  lo  preserve  yew 
'  'acitumitv  as  to  sll  party  matter*.    We  do  iiat 

iuestion  but  you  are  as  great  an  orslor  as  Sir  Hn- 
i  tiros,  of  whom  tbe  poet  sweetly  lingi. 


If  yoa  will  send  ns  down  tbe  half  doien  wdl- 
tumed  periods  that  produced  sueli  dismal  effecia 
in  your  muscles,  we  will  deposit  them  near  an  old 
manuscript  of  TuUy's  orations,  among  the  arcbivee 
of  the  university;  for  we  all  agree  with  you,  that 
there  is  not  a  more  remarkable  accident  recorded 
that  which  happened  ki  the  son 
.i._i^ _..  i.   ij^g  pjij^ 

We  am 

impatient  to  see  more  of  your  productions;  and 
expect  what  words  will  next  fall  from  you  with 
as  much  attention  as  those  who  were  set  to  watco 
the  speaking  head  which  Friar  Bacon  formerif 
erected  in  this  place. 

"We  are,  worthy  Sir, 

"Your  most  humble  Serranta, 

"  B.  R.  T.  D.,"  ele. 
"  HoNaai  Srio.,  Middle  Temple,  June  S4. 

"  1  am  veiT  glad  to  hear  that  thou  beginnest  to 
prate;  and  find,  by  thy  yesterday's  viaion.thoa 
art  so  used  to  it  that  tbou  canst  not  forbear  tolkinc 
in  thy  sleep.  Let  me  only  advise  thee  to  speak 
like  other  men;  for  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  be  very 
^ueer  if  thou  dost  not  intend  to  use  the  phrasea 
in  fashion,  a*  thou  callest  Ihem  in  thy  second  pap 
per.  Hast  thou  a  mind  to  pass  fur  a  Bantomita, 
or  to  make  ua  all  quakers  t  I  do  assure  thae,  dear 
Spec.,  I  am  not  polished  out  of  my  veracity,  whaa 
1  subscribe  myself 

"  Thy  constant  Admirer,  and  humble  Servant, 
"FaAsa  TowMLT." 
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a  ricli  widow;  but  after  havinff  tried  my  fortune 
■for  abve  three  years  together,  I  nave  not  been  able 
to  get  one  single  relict  in  the  mind.  My  first  at- 
tacks were  generally  successful,  but  always  broke 
oiT  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  word  settlement. 
Though  I  have  not  improved  my  fortune  this  way, 
I  have  my  experience,  and  have  learnt  several  se- 
crets which  may  be  of  use  to  those  unhappy  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  commonly  distinguished  bv  the 
name  of  widow-hunters,  and  who  do  not  know 
that  this  tribe  of  women  are,  generally  speaking, 
as  much  upon  the  catch  as  tncmsclvcs.  I  shall 
here  communicate  to  you  the  mysteries  of  a  certain 
female  cabal  of  this  order,  who  call  tliemselves 
the  Widow  Club.  This  club  consists  of  nine  ex- 
perienced dames,  who  take  their  places  once  a 
week  round  a  Isrve  oval  table. 

"I.  Mrs.  President  is  a  person  who  has  disposed 
of  six  husbands,  and  is  now  determined  to  take  a 
seventh;  being  of  opinion  that  there  is  as  much 
Tirtue  in  the  touch  of  ■  seventh  husband  as  of  a 
■eventh  son.    Her  comrades  are  as  follows  : 

"  II.  Mrs.  Snap,  who  has  four  jointures,  by  four 
different  bedfellows,  of  four  different  shires.  She 
is  at  present  upon  the  point  of  marriage  with  a 
Middlesex  man,  and  is  said  to  have  an  ambition 
of  extending  her  possessions  through  all  the  coun- 
ties in  England  on  this  side  tlic  Trent. 

"  III.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  husbands  and 
a  gallant,  is  now  weddinl  to  an  old  gentleman  of 
sixty.  Upon  her  making  her  report  to  the  club 
after  a  week's  coliabitation,  she  is  still  allowed  to 
ait  as  a  widow,  and  accordingly  takes  Iicr  place  at 
the  board. 

"  IV.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within  a  fort- 
night after  the  death  of  her  last  husband.  Her 
w^ds  have  served  her  thrice,  and  are  still  as  good 
as  new. 

"V.  Lady  Catharine  Swallow.  She  was  a 
widow  at  eJKhteen,  and  has  since  buried  a  second 
husband  and  two  coachmen. 

"  VI.  The  Ladv  Waddle.  She  was  married  in 
the  15th  year  of  her  age  to  Sir  Simon  Waddle, 
knijght,  aged  threescore  and  twelve,  by  whom  8he 
baa  twins  nine  months  after  his  decease.  In  the 
55th  year  of  lier  age  »hv.  was  married  to  James 
Spincfle,  Esq.,  a  youth  of  onc-and-twenty,who  did 
not  outlive  the  honcvnio«)n. 

"VII.  Deborah  Ooiuiuest.  The  case  of  this 
lady  is  somewhat  particular.  She  ia  the  n*lict  of 
Sir  Sampson  Conquest,  some  time  justice  of  tiie 
quorum.  Sir  Sampson  was  seven  feet  high,  and 
two  feet  in  breadth  from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder 
to  the  other.  He  had  married  three  wives,  wlio 
^1  of  them  died  in  ciiildbed.  This  terrified  the 
whole  sex,  who  none  of  tliom  durst  venture  on  Sir 
Sampson.  At  length  Mrs.  D«^l)orah  undertook 
him,  and  gave  so  ^ood  an  account  of  him,  that  in 
three  years'  time  she  very  fairly  laid  him  out.  and 
measured  his  len^h  upon  the  ground.  This  ex- 
ploit has  gained  ne.r  so  grtat  a  reputation  in  the 
club,  that  they  have  added  Sir  Sampson's  three 
victories  to  hers,  and  e'lvvu  lier  the  merit  of  a 
fourth  widowliood;  auu  bhe  takes  her  place  ac- 
cordingly. 

'*\m.  The  widow  Wildfire.  nOict  of  Mr.  John 
Wildfire,  fox-hunicr,  who  broke  his  iiiick  over  a 
six-bar  gate.  She  Uiok  hin  death  so  much  at  heart 
that  it  was  thought  it  would  have  put  an  end  to 
her  life,  had  she  not  divfrrted  her  S(»rrows  by  re- 
ceiving the  address<.>8  of  a  gtmtleman  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  made  love  to  her  in  the  second 
month  of  her  widowhood.  Thi.*«  tj^ntleman  was 
discarded  in  a  fortnight  for  the  sake  of  a  young 
Templar,  who  had  the  poNseKsjon  of  her  for  six 
weeks  after,  till  he  was  beaten  out  by  a  broken 
officer,  who  likewise  gave  up  his  place  to  a  gen- 


tleman at  court.  The  conrtier  was  as  shottlinl 
a  favorite  as  his  predecessors,  but  had  the  pleMM 
to  see  himself  succeeded  ^^  ^^^S  series  of  Iotcol 
who  followed  the  widow  Wildfiru  to  ihc  57ih  ym 
of  her  age,  at  which  time  there  ensued  a  asisiM 
often  years,  when  John  Felt,  haberdasher.  ukA 
it  in  his  head  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  ii  a 
thought  will  very  suddenly  carry  her  off. 

"IX.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  Kunnet,  who  Irolc 
her  first  husband's  heart  before  she  was  ^ixU-eD.ii 
which  time  she  was  entered  of  the  club,  hr.i  too. 
after  left  it  upon  account  of  a  second,  whom  rk 
made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of,  that  she  ri-turuni  lo 
her  scat  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  Thi?  yuQiij 
matron  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  rising  oK'mba 
of  the  society,  snd  will  probably  be  in  the  piM- 
dent's  chair  before  she  dies. 

"These  ladies,  upon  their  first  institutiuo. re- 
solved to  give  the  pictures  of  their  decea^^ed  hu*- 
bands  to  the  club-rof>m;  but  two  of  them  brisgiig 
in  their  dead  at  full  length,  they  covered  alliki 
walls.  Upon  which  they  came  to  a  second  so- 
lution, that  every  matron  should  give  her  svs 
picture,  and  set  it  round  with  her  husbands'  ii 
miniature. 

"  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  misfortcse  tD 
be  troubled  with  the  colic,  they  have  a  mUc 
cellar  of  cordials  and  strong  waters.  When  iky 
mw  maudlin,  they  are  very  apt  to  comnioDonli 
Uieir  former  partners  with  a  tear.  But  a&k  \hm 
which  of  their  husbands  thej  condole,  thry  m 
not  able  to  tell  you,  and  discover  plainly  thaubtr 
do  not  weep  so  much  for  the  loss  of  a  liusbaod  u 
for  the  want  of  one. 

"  The  principal  rule  by  which  the  whole  Htcntj 
are  to  govern  themselves  is  this,  to  cry  up  tb 
pleasures  of  a  single  life  upon  all  occasioai,  ih 
order  to  deter  the  rest  of  their  sex  from  sw 
riage,  and  engross  the  whole  male  world  to  thai' 
selves. 

"  They  are  obliged, when  anj  one  makes  \amU 
a  member  of  the  society,  to  communicate  his  nasK, 
at  which  time  the  whole  assembly  sit  upon  hn 
reputation,  person,  fortune,  and  good  humor;  iai 
if  they  find  him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  therlab. 
they  lav  their  heads  together  how  to  make  bin 
sure,  liy  this  means,  they  are  acqnaiii!<  J  vi-^ 
all  the  widow-hunters  aboat  town,  wlio  of^en  ofiM^ 
them  great  diversion.  There  is  an  hone>t  ln4 
gentleman,  it  seems,  who  knows  nothing  of  llu« 
society,  but  at  different  times  has  made  lov^  to 
the  whole  club. 

"  Their  conversation  often  turns  upon  their  ht- 
mer  husbands,  and  it  is  very  divcnin^r  to  hna 
them  ri'lato  their  several  arts  and  Htrara£^m<  virh 
which  they  amusi^l  the  jea1ou:«.  pacified  i)i^rb>> 
leric,  or  wht'edh^d  the  good-natured  ni:in,  till  it 
last,  to  use  the  club-phrase,  '  they  sent  him  oat  ^4 
the  house  with  his  heels  foremost.' 

"  The  poliiics  which  are  most  cultivated  br  thi« 
society  of  She-Machiavels,  relate  chiefly  to'tbiM 
two  points,  how  to  treat  a  lover,  and  ho'w  tu  niu- 
age  a  husband.  As  for  the  first  set  of  anififtS 
they  are  too  numerous  to  come  within  thec^tmi^^ 
of  your  papt^r,  and  shall  therefore  be  reserved  for 
a  second  letter. 

"  1'he  management  of  a  husband  is  built  vpot 
the  following  doctrines,  which  are  universailj  >*- 
sented  to  by  the  whole  club  :  Not  to  give  hits  kU 
head  at  first.  Not  to  allow  him  loo  irrvat  fw- 
doms  and  familiarities.  N<tt  to  be  irt*a!ed  br  Un 
like  a  raw  girl,  but  as  a  woman  that  knoirt  ihi 
world.  Not  to  lessen  anything  of  her  fv'rn«?r 
fiu[urc.  To  celebrate  the  gvncnisiiy.  or  anviiibr 
virtue  of  a  deceased  husband,  which  thv'wov^^ 
recommend  to  his  successor.  To  turn  sm  <^ 
his  old  friends  and  Aerranta,  that  sIm  aay  mM 
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dear  man  to  hpfHolf.    To  malce  him  diBinherit 

vndutiful  children  of  any  former  wife.    Never 

to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  affection,  until 

^lias  made  over  to  her  all  hisjgooda  and  chattels. 

'  Aftor  HO  long  a  letter,  i  am, 

**  Without  more  ceremony, 

"  Your  humble  Servant,"  etc. 


Vo.  563.]    FRIDAY,  JULY  2, 1714. 

— Praeeeni,  abwu  ut  riea.— Tia.  Eiin.  act  1.  ic.  2L 
Be  pxwent  a«  Sf  absent 


says  Montaicn^ef'*  I  im  aereat  lover  of  your  white 
wines." — ''What  the  devil  signifies  it  to  the  pab- 
lie,"  says  Scaliirer,  **  whether  ho  is  a  lover  of  wnita 
wines  or  of  recTwines?" 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  ego- 
tists, for  whom  I  always  had  a  mortal  aversion— I 
mean  the  autliors  of  memoirs,  who  are  never  me** 
tioned  in  any  works  but  their  own,  and  who  raise  all 
their  productions  out  of  this  single  figure  of  speech. 

Most  of  our  modem  prefaces  savor  very  stronely 
of  the  egotism.  Every  insignificant  auth'or  fancies 
it  of  importance  to  the  world  to  know  that  he 
wrote  his  book  in  the  country,  that  he  did  it  to 
pafts  away  some  of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was 
published  at  the  importunity  of  friends,  or  that 
nis  natural  temper,  studies,  or  conversations,  di- 
rected him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject. 

^Id  populus  euni  acUiret 

Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  gratifying 
to  the  reader. 

In  the  works  of  humor  especially,  w*hen  a  man 
writes  under  a  fictitious  personaj^e,  the  talking  of 
one's  self  may  eive  some  diversion  to  the  public; 
but  I  would  advise  every  other  writer  never  to 
speak  of  hinivclf,  unless  thero  be  something  very 
coiJKideroble  in  his  character;  though  ]  am  Rensibje 
tliis  rule  will  be  of  little  use  in  the  world,  because 
there  is  no  man  who  fancies  his  thoughts  worth 
publishing  that  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  a 
considerable  person. 

I  shall  clot»e  this  paper  with  a  remark  uponsueb 

as  are  egotists  in  conversation;  these  are  generally 

^  the  vain  or  shallow  part  of  mankind,  pectplc  being 

lar,  and  that  Cicen>  uunhhcd  the  conspiracy  of  !  naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they  have  noth- 

C3atilioc  in  the  calends  ot  December.    How  sliuck-    ing  else  in  them..    There  is  one  kind  of  egotists 

which  is  very  common  in  the  world,  though  I  do 


"It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak 
0t  kimself,"  says  Cowley;  **  it  grates  his  own  heart 
ftl^  Bay  anything  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's 
•ATS  to  hear  anything  of  praise  from  him."  Let 
the  tenor  of  his  discoun>e  be  what  it  will  upon 
ihis  Kubject,  it  generally  proceeds  from  vanity. 
▲n  ostentatious  man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder 
or  an  absurdity  he  has  committed,  thau  be  debarred 
from  talking  of  his  own  dear  person. 

dome  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this 
fSuilt.  It  is  observed  of  TuUy  in  particular,  that 
Ids  works  run  very  much  in  the  first  person,  and 
tiiat  he  takes  oil  occasions  of  doing  hiniM^lf  jus- 
tice. "  Does  he  think,"  says  Brutus,  "  that  his 
OOfisnlship  deserves  more  applause  than  my  put- 
tine  Cflssar  to  death,  because  1  am  not  perpetually 
talking  of  the  ides  of  March,  as  he  is  of  the  nones 
«£De^Hnber?"  I  need  not  acquaint  mv  learned 
trader,  that  in  the  ides  of  March  Brutus  destroyed 


il|^  soever  Uiis  great  man's  talking  of  himself 
might  have  been  to  his  cotemporaries,  I  must 
0iMifeas  I  am  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is 
D  this  subject.  Such  openings  of  the  henrt  give 
man  a  tliorough  insight  into  his  personal  char- 


not  remember  that  any  writer  has  taken  notice  of 
them;  1  mean  those  empty  conceited  fellows  who 
repeat,  as  sayings  of  their  own  or  some  of  their 
particular  friends,  several  jests  which  were  made 


r,  and  illustrate  several  passages  in  tlie  history    before  they  were  born,  ancf  which  every  one  wh*" 


€f  his  life:  beside  that,  there  is  some  little  plea 
•ore  in  discoverins^  the  infirmity  of  a  great  man, 
•ad  seeing  how  the  opinion  he  has  of  himself 
■greea  with  what  the  world  entertains  of  him. 

•*  The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who  were  more 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  humility  than  any 
other  in  France,  banished  the  way  of  Kpeakint;  in 
the  first  person  out  of  all  their  works,  as  arising 
from  vainglory  and  self-conceit.  To  show  their 
particular  aversion  to  it,  they  branded  this  form 
of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  egotism;  a  figure 
not  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  I  have  met  with 
in  the  course  of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal 


has  conversed  in  the  world  has  heard  a  hundred 
times  over.  A  forward  young  fellow  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  very  guilty  of  this  absurdity;  he 
M'ould  be  always  laving  a  new  scene  for  some  old 
piece  of  wit,  and  telling  us,  that,  as  he  and  Jack 
Such-a-one  were  together,  one  or  t'other  of  them 
had  such  a  conceit  on  such  an  occaxion;  upon 
which  he  would  laugli  very  heartily,  and  wonder 
the  company  did  not  join  with  him.  When  his 
mirth  was  over,  I  have  often  reprehended  liim  out 
of  Terence,  Tniannt,  ob$ecro  te,  hoc  dictum  erat  t 
vetuB  eredidi.  But  finding  him  still  incorrigible, 
and  having  a  kindness  for  the  young  coxcomb, 
who  was  othenit'ise  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  re- 


Wolsey,  Epo  et  rex  meus,  *'  I  and  my  king;"  as  '  commended  to  his  peru^ial  the  Oxford  and  Cam 


perhaps  the  most  eminent  egotist  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  world  was  Montaigne,  the  author  of 
the  oelebrateil  Essays.  This  lively  old  Gascon 
has  woven  all  his  bo<iily  infirmities  into  his  works; 
and,  after  having  spolcen  of  the  faults  or  virtues 
of  anv  other  man.  immediately  pnbliKhe.s  to  the 
woria  how  it  stands  with  himselr  in  that  particu- 
lar. Had  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  he  might  have 
passed  for  a  much  better  man,  though  perhaps  )io 
wonld  not  have  l)ecn  so  diverting  an  author.  The 
tide  of  an  Rssay  promises  f>erhaps a  discourse  upon 
Virgil,  or  Julius  Ca>sar;  but,  when  you  look  into 
it,  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  more  urK)n  Monsieur 
Montaigne  than  of  eitlier  of  them.  The  younger 
Seali^r,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  great  friend 
to  this  author,  after  having  acquainted  the  world 
that  his  father  sold  herrings,  adds  these  words : 
Em  grtinde  fadaitr.  de  Montaigne,  qui  a  eerit  qu'il 

ataott  mitux  U  vin  blane Que  diabU  a  ton  a 

jUvv  ^  ffaeotr  ee  gti'i/  abne?    "For  my  part," 


bridge  jests,  with  several  little  pieces  of  pleasantry 
of  the  same  natu^^  Upon  the  reading  of  them  he 
was  under  no  small  confusion  to  find  that  all  his 
jokes  had  passed  through  several  editions,  and  that 
what  he  thought  was  a  new  conceit,  and  had  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use,  ha<l  appeared  in  print 
iiefore  he  or  his  ingenious  friends  were  ever  heard 
of.  This  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
is  content  at  present  to  pass  for  a  man  of  plain 
sense  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  nnd  is  never 
facetious  but  when  he  knows  his  company. 


No.  563.]    MONDAY.  JULY  5. 1714. 
-Magni  nominb  omtmL— Luca:*,  i.  136. 


The  chadow  of  a  micbty  name. 

I  SHALL  entertain  my  reader  with  two  reiy  enri- 
ons  letters.    The  first  of  them  comes  from  a  dhi- 
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merical  person,  who  I  believe  never  wrote  to  any-   paj  unto  him  the  said  nnm  of  Blank,  on  tlieBbik 
body  bekre.  i  day  of  the  month  of  Blank  next  ensuing,  uadv 

_  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of  Blank." 

"Sib,  ^       ^ 


t^  which  want  to  t>e  nlicd  up, 
that  reason  ore  called  bl<ink  spaces,  as  of  right 
appertaining  to  our  family;  for  I  consider  myself    "Goon  Ma.  Spectator, 

as  the  lord  of  a  manor,  who  lays  his  claim  to  all '  "i  am  married  to  a  very  honest  gentleman  tbi 
wastes  or  s|Mits  of  ground  that  are  unappropriated. '  jg  exceedingly  good-natured,  and  at  the  same  tin 
I  am  a  near  kinsman  to  John  a  Styles  and  John  a  y^jj  cholenc.  There  is  no  standing  before  kia 
Nokes;  and  they,  1  am  told, came  in  with  the  Con- '  ^y^^^  5,^  jg  j^  ^  passion;  but  as  soon  as  it  U  ewtf 
queror.  I  am  mentioned  oftener  111  bolli  houses  5,^  jg  ^jg  best-humored  creature  in  the  worii 
of  Parliament  than  any  other  person  in  Great  Bri- ;  -^jj^j,  j^g  jg  angry,  he  breaks  all  my  china- 
ime  is  written,   or,   mon^  properly   ^hat  chances  to  lie  in  bis  way,  and  the 


tain.      My  name  is  written,   or,   mon^  properly   ^hat  chances  to  lie  in  bis  way,  and  the  next 

speaking,  not  written,  thus:  I  am  one  that   ]„„  ggn^g  ^^  Jq  ^wice  as  much  as  he  broke ihe^ 

can  tnrii  my  hand  to  everything,  and  appear  under  before.  I  may  positively  say  that  be  has  bnki 
any  shape  whatever.  1  can  niakc  myself  man,  ^^  ^  child's  fortune  since  we  were  first  married  tr 
woman,  or  child.     I  am  sometimes  metamorphosed  ,  gether 

into  a  year  of  our  Lord,  a  day  of  the  month,  or  an  »  ^g  g^^n  as  he  begins  to  fret,  down  goei  emf- 
hour  of  the  day.  I  very  often  represent  a  sum  of  ;  ^y^i^^  jjj^  jg  ^j^hj^  ygach  of  his  cane.  I  am 
money,  and  am  generally  the  fii-st  subsidy  that  is  prevailed  upon  him  never  to  carry  a  sUck  in  \m 
granted  to  the  crown.  I  have  now  and  then  sup-  f^^jj  ^ut  this  saved  me  nothing;  for  upon  mw 
plied  the  place  of  several  thousands  of  land-sold- ,  ^g  do  sometliing  that  did  not  plc^ase  him,hekidBii 
lers,  and  have  as  frequenUy  been  employed  in  the  jown  a  great  jar  that  cost  him  above  ten  poudl 
sea  service  ,...,.      ^     ,  '  but  the  week  before.    I   then   laid  the  fragmcili 

"Now.  SMr,  my  complaint  is  this,  that  I  am  only  together  in  a  heap,  and  gave  him  his  cane  agu. 
mwle  use  of  to  serve  a  turn,  being  always  discarded  desiring  him,  that  if  he  chanced  to  be  in  anger,  W 
as  8(K)ii  as  a  proper  person  is  found  out  to  fill  up  j  ^^^ij  gpj.,,^  bis  passion  upon  the  china  that  «■ 
my  place.  ,         .     ,        ,     ,  ,   ^      !  broke  to  his  hand;  but  the  very  next  day," 

"  If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  playhouse  before !  j^y  ..jviug  ^  wrong  message  to  one  of  the  sen 
the  curtain  rises,  vou  see  most  of  the  fro nt- boxes ,  jj^  flew  into  such  a  rage,  that  he  swept  d 
filled  with  men  of  my  lainily,  who  forthwith  turn    j^^en  tea-dishes,  which,  to  my  misfortune, 
out  and  resign  their  stations  upon  the  appearance    ^^ry  convenient  for  a  sideblow. 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  retained.  "1  then  removed  all  my  china  into  aroom 

"  But  the  most  illustrious  branch  of  the  Blanks  be  never  frequents;  but  1  got  nothing  by  this  db* 
are  those  who  are  plaiit«-d  in  high  posts,  till  such  .  ^^.^^  f^^  my  looking-glasses  immediaielj  went  m 
time  as  persons  of  greater  consequence  can    be  ■  ^g^^  0  ^  %^  ^ 

found  out  to  supply  them.  One  of  these  Blanks-  ..f,,  gj^^j^t,  Sir,  whenever  he  is  in  a  passioa,te 
IB  e<iually  qmilifaed  for  all  offici^;  he  can  serve  in    jg  ^  ^t  everyUiing  that  is   brittler^nd  if  01 

time  of  need  for  a  soldier,  a  politician,  a  lawyer,  |  gy^^  o^asions  he  has  nothing  to  vent  his  nil 
or  what  you  please.     I   have  known  m  my  time    „  j  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  whether  my  bones  woaWfi 

many  a  brother  Blank,  that  has  been  bjirii  under  a    j,;  gafety.     Let  me  beg  of  you.  Sir,  to  let  mekniw 

!:"iZK""':!;.]!^''!:P"^£".?iJ^^^^^  *^  any  cure  for  his  unaccoantaUi 

""  " "^      "  *  *"  be  pleafled  10 

having  a  gfwit 
by  that  meiM 

,  ,        ,    ,-  u  •»  •    »    I    -    1         1    11    ——"  you  do  not  approve  of  his  concluct. 

tJiew  vacant  posts  (for  such  it  is  to  be  reckoned  all  \  «•  1  am,  your  most  humble  Servant,"  ete. 

Uic  tune  a  Blank  is  in  it),  that  he  has  grown  too 
formidable  and  dangerous  to  be  removed. 

"But  to  return  to  myself.  ISince  1  am  so  very 
commodious  a  person,  and  so  very  iieces»<ary  in  all 
well-regulated  governnnMits.  I  de.sire  you  will  take 
my  case  into  consideration,  that  I  may  be  no  longer 
made  a  tool  of,  and  only  employed  to  stop  a  gap. 
Such  usai^e,  without  a  pun,  makes  me  look  very 
blank.  For  all  which  reasons  1  humbly  recom- 
mend myself  to  your  protection,  and  am 
•'  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"Blank." 


(« 


P.  S.     1  herewith  send  you  a  paper  drawn  up 
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-AilfHt 


Regula,  pefcatii  qua)  paroM  irxttfret  lequas 
No  KUtiL«  dlguum  horribili  Mjciere  fla^llo. 

UoB.liSBLIB.in. 
Let  rulo.^  be  fixed  that  may  our  ngo  contain. 
And  punifh  faults  with  a  proportion'd  r«kin; 
Aud  iio  not  Any  him  whodeAvrvtrtf  alune 
A  whipping  lur  the  fault  thiiit  be  hath  done^— CuacflL 

It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day 
subduing  his  passions,  and  laying  aside  bis  pit- 


bv  a  country  attorney,  employed  by  two  irentlemei  .  1  »"'r ""'8  ;""  I  '^'7";  r' V, "    "»,  •"•"»=  ""  »^ 
whose  nanM.s  he  was  not  icquaint'ed  witE.  and  who    y^^\^^\  ^  T\^Z  "'     ""Vj^jLrQ  ""^T. "''" ^ 
did  not  think  fit  to  let  him  ^nto  the  »..cret  which  i  ^^'^''  ^*=^'^»«   M^^  n  .^  J"r     ?   Spectator  with- 
they  were   transacting.      I    heard  him  call  it  '  a  ^"^  «7 '^^^^^  »^J^^™ J^;i;:>'J*^^g^ 
blank  instrument.' ancT  read  it  after  the  i^A\^^\x^^   '11^''''''''''^'^^  ^\^^^^  T"/ '''Hl^*^  ^ -^ 

manner.     You  may  see  by  this  single  instance  of    "^^'Z  T^^""^^  ,™^'!  fffil  T"      1  ^^^?  ^^^^ 
what  use  1  am  to  the  busy  world:  ^  I  ^^  those  abiM.tn.e  suffer  themselves  lobe  blindd 

^  I  by  prejudice  and  inclination,  bow   readily  they 

**I,  T.  Blank,  E«quire.  of  Blank  town,  in  the  pronounce  on  every  man's  cbararter,  'whicn  ibej 
county  of  Blank,  do  own  myself  indebted  in  the!  can  give  in  two  words,  and  make  him  either goM 
sum  of  Blank,  to  Goodman  Blank,  for  the  service '  for  nothing,  or  qualified  for  everytbintf.  Oa  tkl 
he  did  me  in  procuring  for  me  the  goods  following; !  contrary,  tliosc  who  search  thoroughly  lutohuuM 
Blank:  and  I  do  hereby  promise  the  said  Blank  to !  nature  vill  find  itmudimore  difBculttodetenaiif 


THE  SPBOTATOR. 
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the  yalae  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  that  men's 
characters  are  not  thus  to  be  given  in  general 
words.  There  is  indeed  no  such  thing  as  a  person 
entirely  good  or  bad;  virtue  and  vice  are  blended  ' 
and  iuixmI  together,  in  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion, in  evorv  one;  and  if  you  would  search  for 
qouie  particular  good  quality  in  its  most  eminent 
degree  of  perfection,  you  will  often  find  it  in  a 
mind  where  it  in  darkened  and  eclipsed  by  a  hun- 
dred other  irregular  passions. 

Hen  liave  eitlier  no  character  at  all,  says  a  cele- 
brated author,  or  it  is  that  of  being  inconsistent 
vith  tliemselvcs.  Thcv  find  it  easier  to  join  ex> 
tremities  tlian  to  be  uniform  and  of  a  piece.  This 
is  finely  illustrated  in  Xenophun's  Life  of  Cyrus 
tha  Great.  That  author  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  hav- 
ing taken  a  most  beautiful  lady  named  Panlhea, 
the  wife  of  Abradatas,  committed  her  to  the  cus- 
tody of  Araspas,  a  young  Persian  nobleman,  who 
haa  a  little  before  niiaintained  in  discourse  that  a 
mind  truly  virtuous  was  incapable  of  entertaining 
an  unlawful  passion.  The  young  gentleman  had 
not  long  been  in  the  possession  of  his  fair  captive, 
when  a  complaint  wns  made  to  Cyrus,  that  he  not 
only  solicited  the  lady  Panthea  to  receive  him  in 
tlie  room  of  her  absent  husband,  but  that,  finding 
Ilia  entreaties  liad  no  effect,  he  was  preparing  to 
make  use  of  force.  Cyrus,  who  loved  tne  young 
man,  immediately  sent  for  him,  and  in  a  sentle 
inanuer  representing  to  him  his  fault,  and  put- 
tiug  him  in  mind  of  his  former  assertion,  the  un- 
happy youth,  confounded  with  a  quick  sense  of 
hia  guilt  and  shame,  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  spoke  as  fidlows: 

"0  Cyrus,  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  two  souls. 
Love  has  taught  me  this  piece  of  philosophy,  if 
I  had  but  one  soul,  it  could  not  at  the  same  time 
pant  after  virtue  and  vice,  wish  and  abhor  at  the 
aame  Uiing.  It  is  certain  therefore  we  have  two 
souls;  when  tlie  good  soul  rules  I  undertake  noble 
mod  virtuous  actions;  but  when  the  bad  soul  pre- 
dominates I  am  forced  to  do  evil.  All  I  can  say 
at  present  is,  that  I  find  my  good  soul,  encouraged 
by  your  presence,  has  got  the  better  of  my  bad." 

I  know  not  whether  my  readers  will  allow  of 
(his  piece  of  philosophy;  but  if  they  will  not,  they 
must  confess  we  meet  with  as  different  passions  in 
one  and  the  same  soul  as  can  be  supposed  in  two. 
We  can  hardly  read  the  life  of  a  great  man  who 
lived  in  former  ages,  or  converse  with  any  who  is 
eminent  among  our  cotemporaries,  that  is  not  an 
instance  of  what  I  am  saying. 

But  as  I  Iiave  hitherto  only  argued  against  the 
partiality  and  injustice  of  giving  our  judgment 
upon  men  in  gross,  wlio  are  such  a  con)p<»sition  of 
virtues  and  vices,  of  good  and  evil,  I  might  carry 
this  refli'ction  still  further,  and  make  it  extend  to 
most  of  their  actions.  If  on  the  one  hand,  we 
fairly  weighed  every  circumstance,  we  should  fre- 
ouently  find  them  obliged  to  do  that  action  we  at 
first  sight  condemn,  in  order  to  avoid  another  we 
alu>uld  have  lieen  much  more  displeasnd  with.  If.  I 
>:i  the  other  hand,  we  nicely  examined  such  actions  t 
as  appear  most  dazzling  to  the  eye,  we  should  find  \ 
most  of  them  eitlier  deficient  anil  lame  in  wtveral  ! 
parts,  produced  by  a  bad  ambition,  or  directed  to 
an  ill  end.  1'he  very  same  action  may  sometimes 
be  so  oddly  circumstanciMl,  that  it  is  difficult  Ut 
determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished. Those  who  compiled  the  laws  nf  Krigland 
were  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they  have  laid  it 
down  as  one  or  their  first  maxims,  "It  is  In-tter 
suffering  a  mischief  than  an  inconvenience;"  wh^h 
is  as  much  as  to  say  in  other  words,  that,  since  no 
law  ean  take  in  or  provide  for  all  cjihcs,  it  is  iN'Ltur 
private  men  should  have  some  injustice  done  them 
(haa  that  a  public  grievance  shoulu  not  bo  redressed. 


This  is  oanallj  pleaded  in  defense  of  all  those 
hardships  which  fall  on  particular  persons  in  paiv 
ticular  occasions,  which  could  not  be  foreseea 
when  a  law  was  made.  To  remedy  this,  how* 
ever,  as  much  as  possible,  the  court  of  chaneerj 
was  erected,  which  frequently  mitigates  and  breaks 
the  teeth  of  the  common  law,  in  cases  of  men's 
properties,  while  in  criminal  cases  there  is  a  Dower 
of  pardoning  still  lod^j^ed  in  the  crown. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
in  a  large  government  to  distribute  ^'xaniB  and 
punishments  strictly .  proportioned  to  the  merits 
of  every  action.  The  Spartan  commonwealth  was 
indeed  wonderfully. exact  in  this  particular;  and  I 
do  not  remember  in  all  my  reading  to  have  met 
with  so  nice  an  example  of  justice  as  that  recorded 
by  Plutarch,  with  which  l  shall  close  my  paper 
for  this  day. 

The  city  of  Sparta,  being  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  a  powerful  army  of  Thebans,  was  in  very  great 
danger  of  falline  into  the  hands  of  their  enemieC 
The  citizens  suddenly  gathering  themselves  into 
a  body,  fought  with  a  resolution  equal  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  afibirs,  yet  no  one  so  remarkablj 
distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
amazement  of  both  armies,  as  Isidas,  the  son  of 
PhoBbidas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of 
his  youth,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  comeliness 
of  his  person.  He  was  coming  out  of  the  badi 
when  tne  alarm  was  given,  so  that  he  had  not 
time  to  put  on  his  clothes,  much  less  his  armor; 
however,  transported  with  a  desire  to  serve  his 
country  in  so  great  an  exigency,  snatched  up  a 
spear  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  he 
nung  himself  into  the  thickest  ranks  of  his  ene- 
mies. Nothing  could  withstand  his  fury;  in  what 
part  soever  he  fought  he  put  the  enemies  to  flight 
without  receiving  a  single  wound.  Whether,  says 
Plutarch,  he  waa  the  particular  care  of  some  goa« 
who  rewarded  his  valor  that  day  with  an  extraor* 
dinary.prott'Ction,  or  that  his  enemies,  struck  with 
the  unusualness  of  his  dress,  and  beauty  of  his 
shape,  supposed  him  something  more  than  man,  I 
shall  not  determine. 

The  gallantry  of  this  action  was  judged  so  great 
by  the  Spartans,  that  the  ephori.  orcnief  magis* 
tratcs,  decreed  he  should  be  presented  with  a  gar- 
land, but,  as  soon  as  tliey  had  done  so,  fined  him 
a  thousand  drachmas  for  going  out  to  the  battle 
uuarmed. 
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Dcum  namque  ire  per  omnea 


TlernL!^u«,  traciuMtua  maris,  oadumqur  profVindam. 

Vuui.  Q«oig.  iv.  82L 

Tor  God  th«  whole  created  man  Inrpirtii, 

ThmuKh  beaven  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depthii:  be  throws 

Ills  iufluenre  round,  and  kludlea  9*  he  goes. — Dbtoxh. 

I  WAS  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the 
open  fields,  until  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon 
me.  I  at  first  amusiKl  myself  with  all  the  richness 
and  varii*ty  of  colors  which  api)eared  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  heaven;  in  proportion  as  they  faded 
away  and  went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  ap« 
peared  one  after  another,  until  the  wnole  firma- 
ment was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the  ether 
was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the 
s<>.'ison  of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  those 
luminaries  that  passed  through  it.  The  galaxy 
ap|>earcd  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To  com- 
plete the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in 
that  cloudtxl  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notice 
of.  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature, 
which  was  more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  among 
softer  lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had  befors 
discovered  to  ua. 


1)06  I'HE  SPECTATOR. 

Ab  I  'v^aB  siinreying  the  moon  walking  in  her  i  widest  of  these  our  spheres  has  its  cirenmfrRW 
briglitness,  and  taking  her  progress  among  the  |  When,  tliercfore,  we  reflect  on  the  Divinir  nvxst 
coiikitollationB,  a  thought  rose  in  me  which  I  be-  we  are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  inipef» 
lieve  very  often  pcrplezcs  and  disturbs  men  of    tion  in  ourselveSf  that  we  cannot  forbear  in « 


serious  and  contemplative  natures.     David  him-    measure  ascribing  it  to  Him  in  whom  there  i«H 

self  fell  into  it  in  that  reflection,  "When  I  con- 1  shadow  of  imperfection.     Our  reason  iudp«S » 

sidcr  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  tlie  ;  sures  us  that  nis  attributes  are  infinite;  bank 

moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained:  j  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such,  that  it  ci» 

what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and    not  forbear  sotting  bounds  to  everytbiug  it  «» 

the  son  of  man,  that  tliou  re^ardest  him?"     In  |  templates,  until  our  reaiion   comt*!*' arrain  to  »? 

the  same  manner  when  I  considered  that  infinite  ;  succor,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  preicdiM 

host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically, ,  which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural  to  Ik 

of  suns  which  were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  j  mind  of  man. 

those  innumerable  sets  of  planets  or  worlds  which  {     We  shall  therefore  utterly  extinguish  this  nielii- 

were  moving  round  their  respective  suns;  when  '  choly  thought,  of  our  beinc^  overlooked  bj  off 

I  still  cnlnrgiid  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  >  Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works,  uai  'tk 

heaven  of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  !  infinity  of  those  objects  among  which  he  s«miili 

which  we  discovered,  and  these  still  enlightened    be  incessantly  employed,  if  we  consider,  i&  tbe 

hf  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are  |  first  place,  that  he  is  omnipresent;  and,  in  tk 

planted  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  they  may  ap-    second,  tliat  he  is  omniscient. 

pear  to  the  inhabiianti>  of  the  former  as  the  stars  I      If  we  consider  him   in   his   omniprc<€-Dce,  In 
do  to  us:  '      '  »  ••    T  1  •»  ._  .V       ,.1^  .  .,         ,         .      . 

I  could 
figure 
of  Oo<r 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  '  inconsiderable,  which  he  does  not  esseniiiJlj  ia- 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that  \  habit.    His  substance  is  within  the  substance  d 


scss  is  so  excredin;^ly  little  in  comparison  of  the  '  he  able  to  rentove  out  of  one  place  into 
whole,  that  it  would  scarce  nuikc  a  blank  in  the !  or  to  witlulraw  himself  from  anything  be  kM 
creation.  The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  createfl,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  vhidi  ii 
an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  j  diffused  and  spread  abroad  to  infinity.  lo  fib«1. 
nature,  and  pass  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  ,  to  speak  of  him,  in  the  langua^^e  of  the  old  philoi*' 
the  other;  as  it  is  possible  there  may  be  such  a :  pher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  center  is  evervTba^ 
sense  in  ours4*lves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  i  and  his  circumference  nowhere, 
are  at  pri'scnt  more  exalted  than  ourMelvcs.  We  |  In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  sswlln 
see  many  stars  by  the  help  of  gla.sses,  which  we  omnipresent.  His  omniscience  indee<l  necetnrilT 
do  not  tli^^:over  Villi  our  naked  eyes;  and  the  |  and  naturally  flows  from  liis  omiiipreseocc;  I* 
finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more  still  are  oiir  dis-  cannot  btit  be  conscious  of  every  motioD  tktt 
coveries.  Huygeiiius  carries  this  Uiought  so  far, '  arises  in  the  whole  material  world, 'which  hf  thai 
that  he  docs  not  think  it  inipohsible  there  may  be  essentially  pervades,  and  of  every  ihousht  ihil  b 
Stars  whose  light  is  r»ot  yet  traveled  down  to  us,  j  stirring  in  the  intellectual  world^  to  everv  cirt  rf 
since  their  first  creation.  There  is  no  question  which  lie  is  thus  intimately  unittcl.  Sevt■ral^M^ 
but  the  universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it:  but :  alists  have  considered  the  creatimi  la*  the  tenpie 
when  we  consider  thai  it  is  the  work  of  an  infi-  of  Cfod,  which  he  has  built  with  his  own  handN 
nite  power,  prtunpted  by  infinite  goodness,  with  i  and  wliich  is  filled  with  his  presence.  Otb« 
an  infinite  sjiace  to  exert  itself  in,  how  can  our .  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the  rfceptaek, 
imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it?  j  or  nithcr  the  habitation,  of  the  Aliui:;litv:  but  the 

To  return,  theref«)re,  to  my  first  thought.  I  ;  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  consiJeriiieihii 
could  not  but  look  upon  niy.self  with  .secret  hor-  >  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir'  Isaac  Nowtuij,  vte 
ror,  as  a  beiii^  that,  was  not  worth  the  smallest !  calls  it  thtt  scusoriuin  of  the  Godhead.  Brata 
regard  of  One  who  had  so  great  a  work  under  his  and  men  have  their  sensoriola,  or  little  9n»- 
care  and  siiperintcndency.  I  was  afraid  of  being  i  riums,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  presence aod 
overlooked  amidst  the  iminensitv  of  nature,  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie coB- 
lost  among  that  infinite  variety  of  creatures,  which  j  liguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge*  and  olcern- 
in  all   probability  swarm  through  all  these  im-    lion   turn  within  a  vtry  narrow  circle.    But  M 


measurable  regions  of  matter.  |  Ciod   Almighty   cannot    but   perceive   and  \V 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifving  everything  in  which  he  resides,  infinite  *pa« 
thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  horn  i  gives  nioin  to  infinite  knowle«lge,  and  is.  u  i< 
those  narrow  c^mreptions  which  we  are  apt  to  en- ;  were,  an  organ  to  omniscience, 
tertain  of  the  Divine  nature.  We  ourselves  can-  i  Were  the  s<»ul  separate  from  ilie  >»odv,  and  vi^ 
not  attend  to  many  different  obji.'cts  at  the  same  j  one  glance  of  thought  should  start  Kvond  the 
time.  If  we  are  careful  to  inspect  some  things,  ,  bounds  of  the  creation,  should  it  fi»r  in I'ii ions  of 
we  must  of  course  neglect  others.  This  imper- {years  continue  its  progn^sH  tliron^^h  infinite epa^ 
fection.  which  W(i  observe  in  ourselves,  is  an  im-    with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  fii;d  ilftlf 


perfection  that  cleaves  in  sonu;  degree  to  cr»;alun;s    within   the   embrace  of   its  Creator,  and  eucorj- 
of  the  high«'.st.  canacities,  as  they  are  creatures,  i  passed   round  with    the   ininu'usitv'  nf  the  Gud- 
tJiat  is.  beings  of  nnite  and  limitcil  natureH.     The    iiead.     While  we  are  in  the  l>ody'ht^  i*  i^it  I« 
presence  of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  a  I  present  with  us  because  he  is  conceali^l  f wn;  e 
certain    nuju^nre  of  space,  and   consequently  his  j"0  that  1  knew  where  I   niiuht  find  himl"  »«y 


observation  is  slinteci  to  a  certain  numlK^r  of  ob- 
ject's. Tlie  sj»here  in  which  we  move,  and  act, 
and  understand,  is  a  wider  circumferi'iice  to  one 


Job.  "Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  i:«  not  then 
and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceiye  him:  octhi 
left  hand  where  he  does  wurk.  but   I  cannut  be 


creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one   h(»ld  him:   he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  haa^ 
above  ai&jtlior  in  the  scale  of  existence.    But  the  I  that  I  cannot  see  him."    In  short,  muaou  u  vcL 
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M  rerelation  astnrcs  ha,  that  be  cannot  be  absent 
from  U8,  notwithstanding  be  is  undiscovered  by  us. 
In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omni- 
presence and  omniscience  every  uncomfortable 
ttiought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but  regard  every- 
thing that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  crea- 
tures who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He 
is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety 
of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt  to  trouble 
them  on  this  occasion;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  he 
should  overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may 
be  confident  that  he  regards,  with  an  eye  of 
mercy,  those  who  endeavor  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility 
9f  heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should 
^1  mindful  of  them. 
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MiliUae  »pede8  amor  est.— Otd>,  An  Am.  U.  233. 
Love  is  a  kind  of  warfare. 

As  my  correspondents  begin  to  grow  pretty  nu- 
merous, I  think  myself  obliged  to  take  some  no- 
tice of  them,  and  shall  therefore  make  this  paper 
a  miscellany  of  letters.  I  have  since  my  re-as- 
tnming  the  office  of  Spectator,  received  abundance 
of  epistles  from  gentlemen  of  the  blade,  who  I 
find  nave  been  so  used  to  action  that  they  know 
Bot  how  to  lie  still.  They  seem  generally  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  fair  at  home  ouffht  to  reward 
them  for  their  services  abroad,  and  Uiat,  until  the 
cause  of  their  country  calls  them  again  into  the 
field,  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  quarter  thcm- 
oelves  upon  the  ladies.  In  order  to  favor  their 
approaches,  I  am  desired  by  some  to  enlarge  upon 
tno  accompli rihments  of  their  profession,  and  by 
others  to  give  them  my  advice  in  the  carrying  on 
their  attacks.  But  let  us  hear  what  the  gentle- 
men say  for  themselves: 

"Ma.  SpKCTAToa, 

••  Though  it  may  look  somewhat  pt»rver8e  amidst 
the  arts  of  peace  to  talk  too  much  of  war,  it  is  but 
gratitude  to  pay  the  last  office  to  its  manes,  since 
eren  pi;ace  itself  is,  in  some  measure,  obliged  to 
it  for  its  being. 

"You  have,  in  your  former  papers,  always 
recommended  the  accomplished  to  the  favor  of 
the  fair;  and  I  hone  yon  will  allow  me  to  repre- 
sent some  part  oi  a  military  life  nut  altogether 
unnecessary  to  the  forming  a  gentleman.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  in  France,  whose  fashions  we 
have  been  formerly  so  fund  of,  almost  every  one 
derives  his  pretenses  to  merit  from  the  sword; 
and  that  a  man  has  scarce  the  face  to  make  his 
court  to  a  lady,  without  some  credcntinls  from 
the  service  to  recommend  him.  As  the  profosHion 
is  very  ancient,  we  have  reason  to  thinx  some  of 
the  greatest  men  among  the  old  Romans  derived 
many  of  tlieir  virtues  from  it,  their  commanders 
being  frequently  in  other  respects  some  of  the 
most  shining  characters  of  the  age. 

**  The  army  not  only  gives  a  man  opportunities 
of  exercising' these  two  great  virtues,  patience  and 
courage,  but  often  produces  them  in  minds  where 
they  had  scarce  any  footing  Ix'fore.  I  must  add, 
that  it  is  f»ne  of  the  best  schools  in  the  world  to 
receive  a  general  notion  of  mankind  in,  and  a  cer- 
tain freedom  of  Inthavior,  which  is  not  so  easily 
acquired  in  any  other  place.  Af  the  same  time,  I 
must  owji  that  some  military  airs  are  pretty  extra- 
ordinary, and  that  a  man  wiio  j^oes  into  the  amiy 
ft  coxcomb  will  come  out  of  it  a  sort  of  nublic 
fiuitance:  but  a  man  of  sense,  or  one  who  before 


had  not  been '  sufficiently  used  to  a  mixed  con- 
versation, generally  takes  the  true  tur^.  fha 
court  has  in  all  aees  been  allowed  to  be  tne  stand- 
ard of  good  breeaing;  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
juster  observation  in  Monsieur  Rochefoucault, 
than  that  "  a  man  who  has  been  bred  up  wholly 
to  business  can  never  get  the  air  of  a  courtier  at 
court,  but  will  immediately  catch  it  in  the  camp.** 
The  reason  of  this  most  certainly  is,  that  the  very 
essence  of  good-breeding  and  politeness  consists 
in  several  niceties,  which  are  so  minute  that  they 
escape  his  observation,  and  he  falls  short  of  the 
original  he  would  copy  after;  but  when  he  sees  the 
same  things  charged  and  aggravated  to  a  fault,  he 
no  sooner  endeavors  to  come  up  to  the  pattern 
which  is  set  before  him,  than,  though  he  stops 
somewhat  short  of  that,  he  naturally  rests  where 
in  reality  he  ought.  I  was,  two  or  three  days  ago, 
mightily  pleased  with  the  observation  of  a  humor- 
ous gentleman  upon  one  of  his  friends,  who  was 
in  other  respects  every  way  an  accomplished  per- 
son, that  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  dasii  of  the  cox- 
comb in  him,  by  which  he  understood  a  little  of 
that  alertness  and  unconcern  in  the  common  ac- 
tions of  life,  which  is  usually  so  visible  among 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  and  which  a  campaign  or 
two  would  infallibly  have  given  him. 

"  You  will  easily  guess,  Sir,  by  this  my  pane- 
gyric upon  a  military  education,  that  I  am  myself 
a  soldier;  and  indeed  I  am  so.  I  remember,  with- 
in three  years  after  I  had  been  in  the  army,  I  was 
ordered  into  the  country  a  recruiting.  I  had  very 
partictAar  success  in  Uiis  part  of  the  service,  and 
was  over  and  above  assured,  at  my  going  away, 
that  I  might  have  taken  a  youns  laay,  who  was 
the  most  considerable  fortune  in  the  country,  along 
with  me.  I  preferred  the  pursuit  of  fame  at  thiS 
time  to  all  otner  considerations;  and  though  I  was 
not  absolutely  bent  on  a  wooden  leg.  resolved  at 
least  to  get  a  scar  or  two  for  the  good  of  Europe. 
1  haw  at  present  as  much  as  I  desire  of  this  sort 
of  honor;  and  if  you  could  recommend  me  effectu- 
ally, should  be  well  enough  contented  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  the  arms  of  some  dear 
kind  creature,  and  upon  a  pretty  estate  in  the 
country.  This,  as  I  take  it,  would  be  following 
the  example  of  Lucius  Oincinnatus,  the  old  Ro- 
man dictator,  who  at  the  end  of  a  war,  left  the 
camp  to  follow  the  plow.  I  am.  Sir,  with  all 
imaginable  respect, 

**  Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

"Will  WAauET." 
"Ma.  SpicTAToa, 

*  "  I  am  a  half-pay  officer,  and  am  at  present  with 
a  friend  in  the  country.  Here  is  a  rich  widow  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  has  made  fools  of  all  the 
fox-hunters  within  ^{\y  miles  of  her.  She  de- 
clares she  intends  to  marry,  but  has  not  yet  been 
asked  by  the  man  she  could  like.  She  usually 
admits  her  humble  admirers  to  an  audience  or  two: 
but  after  she  has  once  giveji  them  denial,  will 
never  see  them  more.  I  am  assured  by  a  female 
relation  that  1  shall  have  fair  play  at  her ;  but  as 
my  whole  success  depends  on  mv  first  approaches, 
I  mtsire  your  advice,  whether  1  had  best  storm, 
or  proceed  by  way  of  sap. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc 

"  P.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  hare 
already  carried  one  of  her  outworks,  that  is,  se- 
cured ner  maid." 

"  Ma.  SrxcTAToa, 

"  I  have  assisted  in  several  sieges  in  the  Ix)W 
Countries,  and  being  still  willing  to  employ  ray 
Ulents  as  a  soldier  and  engineer,  lay  down  this 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  before  the  door  of  an 
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obrtinale  female,  wlio  lud  foraomr  time  retuted  in«  '  "It  there  are  fmif  nnoiil  in  Uw  nation  who  m 

MlmilUiicd.    I  iiiadi-B  todirnKnt  in  an  outer  par-  ileavor  (o  bring  all  lliiiigB  into  confuaion,  and  rail 

lor  aboiit  Wflve;  the  enemy  ntind  lu  liur  t*<l-  thiiriiBtire  counlry,!  think  every  honest  Es^^ 

ehamlier.yetl  slillpur«ued,aDd«lioutiwuo'cli«k  la-n  ought  u>  bu  upon  hie  guard.     ThaithenM 

thia  •fU-riionii  ohe  thought  Ht  to  cipilulale.    H^r  Boeh.  uverj'  one  »iU  Hffree  wilh  me  who  bMi« 

deioaiidii  aru  inilied  Minieirliat  hiyh,  in  reUtioti  to  me  nBnK'"wiih  hia  Gr>irriund  and  faToritaM* 

the  aetlleiiient  o(  l«r  fonune.    Bui,  beinn  lu  p.*  nut  lo  nieiiliiiu«"Dor"».    Tiiese  people  maT  07 

•awou  »r  the  iw.ufc',  I  intend  to  iiisiiit  upon  carte  cli  rch,  cU-rch,  a«  long  a*  tliey   please ;  bat  la 

blanch?  and  alu  in  hopi-».bj  keeping  off  aJI  other  make  uao  of  a  homely  prori-rh, '  the  proof  of  tkt 

pnuiideni  for  the  Kpace  of  Iwiinty-liur  houni,  10  p  dd  ing  is  in  the  eating  '—Th La  1  am  aunc^ 

into  a  compliance.    I  by  your  speedy  that  if  a  certain  prince  ahould  concur  vilh  a  CN- 

BID,  ■  tain  prelale  (and  vn  hare  Huintieur  Z a'aworl 


adtic«,  and  am. 


"  Sir,  yours, 

"  Pnaa  Plih. 
D  Ked-lion>aquare,  Saturday, 


,f..rit),€ 


Bo.  5CT)    WKDNESDAT,  JDLTl*.  nu. 


bo  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  lie  vind-booDd 

(or  the  sake  of  a 1   I  tore  to  speak  out,  andd*- 

clare  my  mind  clearly.  Then  I  am  talking  for  At 
good  of  my  conutry.     I  will  not  make  iny  court  lo 

an  ill  man,  though  he  were  a  B y  or  a  T L 

Nay,  I  would  uut  stick  to  call  >to  wivtched  a  poli- 
tician a  irailor,  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  a 

iiiiiig  part  of  thia  political  t 


after  the  manner  of  the  moat  cab- 


1  hope  this  short 


I  BivE  received  priTaLc  adviM  from  Mmi-  of  my    j,rBteil  autliors  in  Great  Bri 
corTeKpuii.lfiils,  Ihst  if  I  would  give  my  paper  a    ^^^  ^  jliu  public  st  a  rao 
genemi  run.  1  should  lake  care  to  s..a»on  it  with    [„  i,,^  meanwhile  I  ^all  lei 
•einilal.     I  have  iiid(«d  owwrved  or  tale,  tlut  ic-' 
vrilinifo  «cll  »hic1iareiiol  fillod  vilhgrrat 

■lid  ilfuKlriiiu^  tiili's.    Tlie  naAtr  Kcncrall^ , 

bis  eye  upon  a  new  Ixiok.  and  if  he  finds  eerersl ' , 

hiterH  M-paritti-d  rnun  iiiid  anulJier  by  a  (Iksh,  he  | 

buya  it  up  an,l  iwrusi-B  it  -ilh  great  sati.taction.    ,„  ;,  -  „„j  f„,  ,.„,t  ^f  ihiijn,.  ,^,  ,  ,,„,„  _„ 

An  if  and  an  A.  a  r«..d  (in  r,"  with  a  abort  line  |  ,^y^„d  that,  if  I  would  apply  my  mind  to  H 

b«tween  (h.-ni,  Inis  kuI.I  many  an  in^ipid  pamphlet.  [  j  ^i  ^t  in  a  little  time  be  as  gr^al  a  r^aater  of  tte 

Hay,  I  liavv  kuown  a  whole  edition  go  off  by  vir..|i^^,5jratch  as  any  the  ninst  etninent  wttW 

UioortwoortIir«.well-writlen4*i,  j  of  the  age.    I  ahall  only  add,  that  in  order  to  onl- 

A  «prinkliiUiof  (lie  wordn  "faction  Fri-nchman.  g^j^g  ^i^^  ^^g^  modern  nwe  of  syneopiaU, aai 
|)»I>l»t.  rUindtn.r.  and  the  like  sigiuficanl  tems,  thoroughly  to  content  my  English  reaifcn,  1  i»- 
in  an  italic  char;u!t.-r,  have  also  a  wry  good  ^ffwt  tj„j  ^„„ly  ,„  publish  a  Spectator  that  abaU  Bg( 
upon  the  eye  of  llie  purchaaer  ;  not  to  motion  ^4,^  ,  ^i„i^  ...1.,  :.,  :,  *" 
"  aeribblvr,  Imr.  ruKUc  rascal,  knave,  and  villain, 
wilJlout  wiiieh  it  in  iiu]KMi>iblG  lo  carry  on  a  mud- 
•rn  «uiitrt>v<>n-y. 

Ourjmny  w'rilers  are  so  acnsibU  of  the  wcret  vir- 
tue of  Bii  iuui'iidu  In  rtvoniinend  their  pruductiuna, 

that  of  iati'  ihi'y  i>ovir  incntiun  the  Q n  or 

P  t  at  ieiiulh.  liiou;!h  ihey  speak  of  them  with 
honor,  and  vitii  thnt  ileferenre  which  Is  due  lo 
thero  fri'in  i-vi'ry  privale  person.  It  give*  «  secret 
•atiafaction  to  a  pvnn^r  of  these  mvstcrious  works. 

that  ho 

'■yhet  I  ■     ... 

k  blank  s|>nce.  or  mnke  uut  B  word  tliat  lias  only    ,.)„ 
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— Mui.  i^^  L  a 


K«lUii«  mskci  It  Iklue, 

■  coffi'c-house  not  far  tnm 
„  .  where  I  observed  three  |NV- 
,    .   ,       ,  .  ,        ,   ,  ,-  I  iHjuo  .11  close  conference  over  a  pipe  of  lobMM; 

■W>pherlliemwithoulhelp.and,iup„„^hijj,  baviiigfiUed  nne  fur  my  own  ns^  I 
iinh  of  hi»  own  natural  parts,  lo  fill  up   jjU^  jt  ^  ^^^  ,i,3e  wai  candle  that    "      *  '  *- 
-  ird  UiM  has  only   .b™.  and.  j 
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Buth,ir 


__   ...  .5  Miirical  tli 

TOwris  of  a  great  nukii's  name,  siid  fnll  most  un- 
vifnlly  on  all  Ihr  consonsnts.    This  way  of 


ideed,  when  tliey  would    ^^„  company, 
'" "    " ""lyJ**,  lighting  a 


firxt  ot   all   inlruduc«d    bv 


lEiu,  sat  down  and  made  onaof 

I   ncfd   not  tell  my  reader  tbst 

pipe  at  Che  same  candle  is  looked 

ig  brother  smokeia  as  an  overtoia  ta 

<n  and  friendship.     As  ve  here  laid  ov 


Diw«Ti.t  „r  tscelious  memory,  who,  after  having    intrench?d"m.dc?  I  cloudTf''ou'r  o^'l^dij;^ 
guttedaprnpernnmeofallitsiiilermediBte  vowels,  .took  np  the  last  Speclalor,  and  casting   my  em 


-^■^  «.  la....,  .^  ,u  ...»..,.»,-,...  ..•■"■^      ,",      O'er  it,  "Tbe  Spectator,"  says  l,"ia  Ter 
with  It  OB  he  pUasod,  williout  any  danger  of  the  ^  t^.j^y  .-  „p„„  ,^,i„i,  ^  |u,tj-^ethargie  old' 


_,,       ,  ■    .,  .     ,1.  1  1.    .  J        1.  ■""".  "ho  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tahle,  baiJBl 

1  hnt  I  may  itnitale    hesf  cehjraled  aulhora.   g^„  j],  blown  out  oifhis  mouth  a  great  ded  7 

Bill)  pti|.|i-.h  a  impiT  which  shall  be  more  taking   f     ■       '  ,  .  ,    ,     ,     ,   ,  .,..".         ~ 


dpntU- 


•  lilvl.  in  which  a  reader 

il  a  >;n>al  ilval  of  coiirealvd  satire,  and  if  he  be 

|naiiitt'.l  Willi  thi'  pivseul  posture  of  a^rs,  will 


lall  be  more  faking  Bmoke,  which  be  had  been  collecting  for  aoM 
«wn  up  a  vi;rj'  eun-  ■  ji^^  before,  "  Ay,"  says  he,  "  more  witty  ihaB 
"L?!"!J'*  !i'"  TlI  ■  "'"e.  '  ""  afraitl."  His  neighbor,  who  sat  at  hk 
right  bond,  immcdfately  colored,  and,  being  la 
angry  poIiticiHii,  laid  down  his  pipe  with  so  mack 
wrath  that  he  broke  it  in  the  niiddle,  and  by  tlut 
meana  furnished  me  with  a  tobacco- stopper.  I 
took  it  up  very  aedalaly,  and,  looking  faim  full  b 
the  face,  made  use  of  it  from  linM  U>  tinu  an  |kg 
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wliile  he  was  speaking :  *'  This  fellow/'  snys  he, 
"cannot  for  his  life  keep  out  of  politics.  Do  you 
flee  how  he  abuses  four  great  men  here  V  I  fixed 
my  eye  very  attentively  on  the  paper,  and  asked 
limi  if  he  meant  those  who  were  represented  bv 
Asterisks.  **  Asterisks/'  says  ho,  "  do  you  call 
them?  they  are  all  of  them  stars — ^he  might  as 
well  have  put  garters  to  them.  Then  pray  do  but 
mind  the  two  or  three  next  lines.  Ch-rch  and 
p^d-ng  in  the  same  sentence  I  Our  cler^  are 
yrerj  much  beholden  to  him!"  Upon  this  the 
tlurd  gentleman,  who  was  of  a  mild  disposition, 
and,  as  I  found,  a  whig  in  his  lieart,  desired  him 
not  to  be  too  severe  upon  the  Spectator  neither  ; 
**for"  says  he,  "  you  find  he  is  very  cautious  of 
^ying  offense,  and  has  therefore  put  two  dashes 

rhis  pudding/*— "A  fisr  for  his  dash,"  savs 
angry  politician  ;  **  in  nis  next  sentence  be 
gives  a  plain  inuendo  that  our  posterity  will  be  in 
m  sweet  p-ckle.    Wliat  does  the  fool  mean  by  his 

Eickle?  Why  does  he  not  write  it  at  length,  if 
e  means  honestly  T* — "  I  have  read  over  the 
whole  sentence,"  says  I  ;  *'but  I  look  upon  the 
parenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous part,  and  as  full  of  insinuations  as  it  can 
Eold«  But  who/'  says  I,  "is  my  Lady  Qp  t-s  ?" 
"  Ay,  answer  that  if  you  can.  Sir,"  says  the  furious 
statesman  to  the  poor  whiff  that  sat  over  against 
1dm.  But  without  giving  nim  time  to  reply,  **  1 
do  assure  you,"  says  he, "  were  1  my  Lady  Q-p-t-s, 
I  would  sue  him  for  scandalum  mapnatum.  What 
is  the  world  come  to?  Must  everybody  be  al- 
lowed to" ?    He  had  by  this  time  filled  a  new 

pipe,  and  applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expected 
tha  last  word  of  his  sentence,  put  us  off  with  a 
wkiff  of  tobacco  ;  which  he  redoubled  with  so 
much  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  almost  stifiod 
the  whole  company.  After  a  short  pause,  I  owned 
that  I  thought  the  Spectator  had  gone  too  far  in 
writing  BO  many  letters  of  my  Lady  Q-p-t-s'  name; 
"but,  however,"  says  I,  "he  has  made  a  little 
amends  for  it  in  his  next  sentence,  where  he  leaves 
blank  space  without  so  much  as  a  consonant  to  di- 
rect us.  I  mean,"  savs  1,  "  after  those  words, '  the 
fleet  that  used  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should 
be  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a— :'  after  which 
ensues  a  chasm,  that,  in  my  opinion,  looks  modest 
enough." — "  Sir,"  says  my  antagonist,  "  you  may 
eaaily  know  his  meaning  by  his  gaping :  I  sup- 

Kae  he  designs  his  chasm,  as  you  call  it,  fur  a 
le  to  creep  out  at,  but  I  believe  it  will  hardly 
aerve  his  turn.  Who  can  endure  to  see  the  great 
efficers  of  state,  the  B— ^'s  and  T — t's  treated  af^er 
eo  aenrrilous  a  manner  r* — "  I  can't  for  my  life," 
aajs  I,  "imagine  who  they  are  the  Spectator 
means." — "No!"  says  he  :  "Your  humble  servant. 
Sir  j"  Upon  which  he  flung  himself  back  in  his 
chair  after  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  smiled 
npOD  the  old  lethargic  gentleman  on  his  left  hand, 
WBO  I  found  was  his  great  admirer.  The  whig 
however  had  begun  t4>  conceive  a  good- will  to- 
ward Vne,  and,  seeing  my  pipe  out,  very  gener- 
ously offered  me  tlie  use  of  uis  box;  but  I  de- 
clined it  with  great  civility,  being  obliged  to  meet 
ft  friend  about  that  time  in  another  quarter  of  the 
citj. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffee-house,  I  could  not  for- 
bear reflecting  with  myself  upon  that  gross  tribe 
o£  fools  who  may  be  termed  the  over-wise,  and 
npon  the  difficulty  of  writins^  anything  in  this 
emaorious  a^c  which  a  weak  neatl  may  not  con- 
atnie  into  private  satire  and  |)ersonal  reflection. 

A  man  who  has  a  gDod  nose  at  an  inuendo 
^nslls  treason  and  sedition  in  the  most  innocent 
vords  that  can  be  put  together,  and  never  sees  a 
vice  or  folly  stigmatized  mit  finds  out  one  or  other 
ef  his  acquaintance  pointed  at  by  4be  writer.    I 


remember  an  empty  pra^atical  fellow  in  the 
country,  who,  upon  reading  over  "The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  had  written  the  names  of  several 
persons  in  the  village  at  the  side  of  every  slo 
which  is  mentioned  by  that  excellent  author;  §fi 
that  he  had  converted  one  of  the  best  books  in  the 
world  into  a  libel  against  the  'squire,  church- 
wardens, overseers  of  the  poor,  ancT  all  the  mosi 
considerable  persons  in  the  parish.  This  book, 
with  these  extraordinary  marginal  notes,  fell  aoci- 
dentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  never  seen 
it  before ;  upon  which  there  arose  a  current  reoort 
that  somebody  had  written  a  book  against  «,he 
'squire  and  the  whole  pariiih.  The  minister  of 
the  place,  having  at  that  time  a  controversy  with 
some  of  his  congregation  upon  the  account  of  his 
tithes,  was  under  some  suspicion  of  being  the 
author,  until  the  good  man  set  his  people  right,  by 
showing  them  that  the  satirical  passages  might  be 
applied  to  several  others  of  two  or  three  neighbor- 
ing villages,  and  that  the  book  was  written  against 
all  the  sinners  in  England. 
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"Regen  dicontur  multis  Ufgere  culallii, 

£t  torquere  mero,  quern  fXsnpoxSiiM  Uborent, 

An  8lt  amldtia  diguut. Hos.  An  iHwi  Ttr.  484. 

WiM  were  the  king*  who  never  chose  a  friend  . 

Till  with  full  cup«  they  bad  unmask'd  bis  mul, 

And  seen  the  bottom  ot  hl^  deepest  thoagbt«. — RoecoaiMOir. 

No  vices  are  so  incurable  as  those  which  men 
are  apt  to  glory  in.  One  would  wonder  how 
drunkenness  should  have  the  good  luck  to  be  of 
this  number.  Anacharsis,  being  invited  to  a 
match  of  drinking  at  Corinth,  demanded  the  prise 
very  humorously,  because  he  was  drunk  before 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  company ;  "  for,"  says  he. 
"when  we  run  a  race,  he  wno  arrives  at  the  goal 
first  is  entitled  to  the  reward ;"  on  the  contrary,  in 
dkis  thirsty  generation,  the  honor  falls  upon  him 
who  carries  off  the  greatest  quantity  of  liquor,  and 
knocks  down  the  rest  of  the  company.  1  was  ^e 
other  day  with  honest  Will  Funnel,  the  West 
Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had 
passed  through  him  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  which,  according  to  his  computation,  amount- 
ed to  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  October,  four  tons 
of  port,  half  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer,  nineteen 
barrels  of  cider,  and  three  glasses  of  champagne: 
beside  which  he  had  assisted  at  four  hundred 
bowls  of  punch,  not  to  mention  sips,  drams,  and 
whets  witnout  number.  I  question  not  but  every 
reader's  memory  will  suggest  to  him  several  ambi- 
tious young  men  who  are  as  vain  in  this  particular 
as  Will  Funnel,  and  can  boast  of  as  glorious  ex- 
ploits. 

Our  modern  philosophers  observe,  that  there  is 
a  general  decay  of  moisture  in  the  globe  of  the 
earth.  This  they  chiefly  ascribe  to  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  which  incorporate  into  their  own  sub- 
stance many  fluid  bodies  that  never  return  agaiQ 
to  their  former  nature;  but  with  submission,  they 
ought  to  throw  into  their  own  account  those  innu- 
merable rational  beings  which  fetch  their  nourish- 
ment chiefly  out  of  liquids;  especially  when  we 
consider  that  men,  compared  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  drink  much  more  than  comes  to  their 
share. 

But,  however  highly  this  trilx;  of  people  may 
think  of  themselves,  a  drunken  man  i<4  n  greater 
monster  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  among  all  the 
creatures  which  God  has  made;  as  indeed  there  is 
no  character  which  appears  more  despicable  and 
deformed,  in  the  eves  of  all  reasonable  persons, 
than  that  of  a  dru  nkard.    Booosus,  one  of  oar  owa 
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eoantrymcn,  who  was  addicted  to  this  vice,  having  '  npon  a  pun  or  a  quibble?  Yea  mmj  oflcn 
■et  up  for  Sahara  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  bving  artist  in  the  blrvets  gain  a  circle  of  admirers  bj 
defeated  in  a  great  battla,  handed  Inmself.  When  carrying  a  long  pole  upon  his  chin  or  forehead  ia 
he  was  seen  by  the  army  in  this  melaacholj  situ-  a  p«?q)endicular  posture.  Ambition  has  taagkl 
ation,  ndtwithfttandiug  he  had  behaved  him»4f  some  tu  write  witJi  their  feet,  and  others  to  walk 
very  bravely,  the  common  jest  was,  that  the  thing  upon  their  hands.  Sonic  tumble  into  fame,  ochoi 
tliey  saw  hanging  upon  the  tree  before  them  was  .  grow  immortal  by  throwing  thcmaelvea  through  a 
not  a  man,  but  a  oottle.  ;  hoop. 

This  v ice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the  mind,  the  j       c»t«m  dc  freoem  hoe  («leo  .oiit  nulteX  loqiu« 

body,  and  fortune,  of  the  person  who  is  devoted  :        Di'Uf<«an!  Talmt  FAUam. Hoa.  1  UmL  L  U. 

to  it.  I         With  thousandii  mors  of  this  amUtloiu  iar«* 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  first  of  all  discovers  |       Would  tire eTuFmbtai to reUt«e«die»»».— lie 
•very  flaw  in  it.     The  sober  man,  bv  the  strength  | 
of  ivaH4in.  may  keep  under  and  subtiue  every  vice  !     ^  *™  \^  >°^  ^"»8  ^T^^  ^'  thought  by  aa  adp 


tavern,  where  tiie  mi- 
accommodating  us  himself  with 


or  folly  to  which  he  is  most  inclined;   but  wine   venture  1  Ja^lv  met  with, 
makes 'evtTy  latiMit  8*?ed  sprout  up  in  the  soul,  and  ;     ^  T*i.    if  ^  ^^  *^  * 

show  itself:  it  gives  fury  to  the  passions,  and  force   ^^^  ^'  ^9®  house*  accommc 

to  those'  nhjL'clA  which  are  apt  to  jjroduce  iheni.  <;Y**f?'tn»ng  ^«  wanted,  I  accidentally  fell  into  t 
When  a  voung  Mlow  coniplain.-d  to  an  old  philo-  dit'course  with  hiro;  and  talking  of  a  certain  gnit 
Bopher  ifiul  his  wife  was  iioi  handsome,  "  i*ut  less  !"*"•  ^'^^  «»»a"  of  nameless,  he  told  me  that  ks 
water  in  vour  wine,"  savs  the  philosopher,  " and  ;  "^!  «>niH»nies  the  honor  to  treat  him  with  a 
you  will  quicklv  make  fier  so."     Wine  heightens  '  ▼nistle;  adding  (by  the 

^       f  em  -.'i  i  •.•«  I'll  «rr\ii    tmi*4    lm#tw      <*.^*\^1a»«i 


way  of  parenthesis),  "for 


sin.  It  gives  biiterncss  to  rpscniioent,  it  makes  "PO"  J**^»ch  he  called  for  a  case-knife,  and  applying 
vanity  insupportablcand  displays  every  little  8p<»t  the  edge  of  it  to  his  mouth,  converted  it  into  I 
of  the  M>ul  in  if*  utmost  dcformltv.  i  "JU'^ical  instrument,  and  entertained  me  with  aa 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betrav  the  hidden  faults  '  ^^l^P  ^^^'  Upon  laying  down  the  knife,  betook 
of  a  man.  and  showiheni  in  theni.mt  (Kliouswil^rs,  *  P'^*^  of  clean  tobacco-pipes;  and  after  having  slid 
btft  often  cK?casions  faults  to  which  he  is  mit  natu-  =  the  small  end  of  them  over  the  Uble  in  a  most  me- 
rally  subject.  There  is  m(»n»  of  tuni  than  of  truth  i  Jpdious  trill,  he  fetched  a  tune  out  of  them,  whi*- 
in  a  saving  of  Seneca,  thai  drunkenness  dtws  not  ""g  to  them  at  the  same  time  m  concert.  Inskof^ 
produce  but  discover  faults.  CotnnH.n  experience  i  J"«  tohacco-pijws  became  musical  pipes  in  the 
teaches  us  the  contrary.  Wine  throws  a  man  out  "»»<>»  «»  our  virtuoso  who  confessed  to  nie,iih 
of  hims*lf,  and  infus<'s  qualitiw  into  the  mind  ef""5>"»/y''»e had  broken  snch  quantities  of  the^ 
which  Hhe  is  a  stranger  to  in  her  sober  moments.  \  jJ^at  he  had  almost  broke  himself  before  he  hid 
The  person  you  converse  with  after  the  third  lH>t-  brought  this  piece  of  music  to  any  toleraWeper 
Uc,  is  not  the  same  man  who  at  first  sat  down  at  iwtion.  I  then  told  hnn  1  would  bring  a  company 
Uble  with  von.  Upon  this  maxim  is  founded  one  °^  friends  to  dine  with  him  the  next  week,  as  aa 
of  the  prettiest  sayinu^  I  ever  met  with,  which  is  encouragement  to  his  ingenuity;  upon  which  ks 
ascribed  to  Publius  Syrus.  "  Qui,  ebnutn  ludijicat,  thanked  me,  saying  that  he  would  provide  hinwdf 
ImdU  almntem"  "  lie  who  jests  upon  the  man  '^'t",  »  "e^  frymg-pan  against  that  day.  I  i^ 
that  is  drunk,  injures  the  ab>*-nt."  P"*^^'  that  it  was  no  matter;   roast  and  boiled 

Thus  does  drunkenness  a»rt  in  direct  contradic-  i  ^ould  serve  our  turn.  He  smiled  at  ray  simpli- 
tion  tt»  reason,  whose  business  it  is  to  clear  the  *^'ty,  and  told  me  that  it  was  his  desisrn  to  give  oi 
mind  of  evrry  vice  which  is  crept  into  it,  and  to  ^  tunc  upon  it.  As  I  was  surprised  at  such  a  pro- 
guanl  it  n-ainst  all  the  approaches  of  any  that  en-  \  '"'**«•  ^^  »«"t  for  an  old  frying-pan.  and  grating  it 
deavors  to  mak**  its  entrance.  But  Injsidc  tliese  ill  "P^"  the  board,  whistled  to  it  in  such  a  melodiom 
effects  which  this  vice  produces  in  the  person  who  ■  nianner.  that  you  could  scarcely  distin^ish  it 
is  actually  undrr  its  dominion,  it  has  also  a  bad  '["'"  a  hassv,ol  He  then  took  his  seat  with  us  tt 
influence  on  the  mind  even  in  its  solwr  moments,  the  table,  and  hearing  my  friend  that  was  with 
as  it  inwMisiblv  weakens  the  understanding,  im-  me  hum  over  a  tune  to  himself,  he  told  roe  if  he 
pairs  the  memory,  and  makes  those  faults  habitual    ^?"l<i  »»"»  out,  he  would  accomnany  his  voi« 


which  are  produced  by  frtKjuont  excesses. 


with  a  tobacco-pipe     As  my  friend  has  an 


I  should  now  proceed  to  show  the  ill  effects   ble  bass,  he  chose  rather  to  sing  to  the  frying-pan, 
which  this  vice  has  on  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of    and  indeed  between  them  they  made  a  most  -^ 


men;  but  these  I  shall  reserve  for  the  subject  of   ordinary  concert    Finding  our  landlord  8o™t 
some  future  paper.  \  ^  proficient  in  kitchen  music,  I  asked  him  if  he 

i  was  master  of  the  tongs  and  key.    He  told  methit 


he  had  laid  it  down  some  years  since  as  a  littlo 
i  unfashionable;   but  that,  if  I  pleased,  he  wonld 
No.  570.]    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  21,  1714.       '  fi^e  me  a  lesson  upon  the  gridiron.     He  then  ia- 

>  formed  mo.  that  he  had  added  two  bars  to  the  grid- 

Nuffirque  omorw.-lioH.  Ars  Ptoet,  Ter.  322.         '  jron,  in  order  to  give  it  a  greater  compass  of  sooxid; 

Chiuiiiiff  triflw.-Ro8cqji3io.x.  I  and  I  perceived  lie  was  as  well  pleased  with  the 

Thebk  is  scarcely  a  man  living  who  is  not  ac-  :  i'lv^-ntion,  as  Sappho  could  have  been  uponaddiif 
tuated  by  ambition.  When  this  principle  meets  I  two  strings  to  the  lute.  To  be  short,  1  found  that 
with  an  honest  mind  and  great  abilities,  it  does  |  Ji'*  ^hole  kitchen  was  furnished  with  mnsical  ia- 
•  infinite  s<!rvice  to  the  world ;  on  the  contrary,  when  Rtnmients;  and  could  not  but  look  upon  this  iitiit 
a  man  only  thinks  of  distinguishing  himself  with-  I  as  a  kind  of  burlesque  musician, 
out  being 'thus  qualified  for  it,  he  beconi^js  a  very  '  He  afterward,  of  his  own  accord,  fell  into  tht 
pernicious  or  a  very  ridiculous  creature.  I  ^hall  \  imitation  of  several  singing-birds.  My  friend  and 
here  confine  myself  to  that  petty  kind  of  ambi-  .  I  toasted  our  mistresses  to  the  nightingale,  vheo 

tion,  by  which  some  men  grow  eminent  for  odd — 

accomplishmenU  and  trivial  performances.     How      ♦^j,  „^.,  n^nit  wm  Daiatry.     Hs  wm  ia  tbsnrftfi 
many  are  there  whose  whole  reputation  depends   btni'  iHI  ir— ww«»ij  ^nrnm  hj  tht  nanw  if  Cif yia  Htbtkf 
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«n  of  a  sudden  we  were  sarpriBed  with  the  music  likewise  operate  and  work  toward  the  seyeral  ends 
of  the  thrush.  He  uezt  proceeded  to  the  sky- lark,  which  are  agrceablu  to  them  by  the  diviue  energr. 
mounting  up  by  a  proper  scale  of  notes,  ana  after-  Man  only,  who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  Holy 
ward  falling  to  the  ground  with  a  very  easy  and  Spirit,  and  is  inattentive  to  his  presence,  receiyes 
regular  descent.  He  then  contracted  his  whistle  none  of  those  advantages  from  it,  which  are  per- 
to  the  voice  of  several  birds  of  the  smallest  sixe.  fectivc  of  his  nature,  and  necessary  to  his  wdl- 
As  he  is  a  ronn  of  a  larger  bulk  and  higher  stature  being.  The  Divinity  is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and 
than  ordinary,  you  would  fancy  him  a  giant  when  everywhere  about  hini,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
you  looked  u*pon  him,  and  atom-tit  when  you  shut  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  man  without  religion,  as 
your  eyes.  I  must  not  omit  acquainting  my  reader  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
that  this  accomplished  person  was  formerly  the  impossible  for  an  Infinite  Being  to  remove  himself 
master  of  a  toy-shop  near  Temple-bar;  and  that  from  any  of  his  creatures;  but  though  he  cannot 
the  famous  Charles  Mathers  was  bred  up  under  withdraw  his  essence  from  us,  which  would  argue 
kim.  1  am  told  that  Uie  misfortunes  whicn  he  has  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  withdraw  from  as 
met  with  in  the  world  are  chiefly  owin^  to  his  all  the  joys  and  consolations  of  it.  His  presence 
great  application  to  his  music;  anci  therefore  can  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  support  us  in  ourez- 
not  but  recommend  him  to  my  readers  as  one  who  istence;  but  he  may  leave  this  our  existence  to 
deserves  their  favor,  and  may  afford  them  ffrcat  itself,  with  retard  to  its  happiness  or  misery  For 
diversion  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  sells  at  in  this  sense  he  may  cast  us  away  from  his  pres- 
the  Queen's  Arms,  near  the  end  of  the  little  piazza  ence,  and  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  us.  1  his  sin- 
in  Covent-gardeu.  glo  consideration  one  would  think  sufficient  to 

make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all  those  infusions  of 

joy  and  gladness  which  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 

ready  to  be  poured  in  upon  us;  especially  when 
v^  tiTi  1    VTJinAV    TTTTv  on   171^  WO  cousider,  secoiidW, tlitt  dcplorablc  coodition  of 

Ko.  571.]    FRIDAY,  JULY  2.3. 1714.  ^  iutcllectual  being,  who  fiH..ls  no  other  effects 

Co>Ium  quid  quarimus  ultra  !—Lcc.  from  his  Maker's  presence,  but  such  as  proceed 

What  neok  we  beyond  heaTeu?  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation. 

As  the  work  I  have  engaged  in  will  not  only  "  ^e  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  great  Author 

eonsist  of  papers  of  humor  and  learning,  but  of  J^  "^"^  ^^'»"  "?^  always  be  as  oue  wlio  is  indif- 

several  easayTmoral  and  divine,  I  shall  publish  ferent  to  any  of  his  creatures.    Those  who  wiU  not 

the  following  one  which  is  founded  on  a  former  f<»l  him  |n  his  ove,  will  be  sure  at  len^  to  feel 

Spectator,  and  sent  me  by  a  parUcular   friend,  ^»"  l"^.  ^'»  disoleasure.    And  how  dreadful  js  the 

nbt  questioning  but  it  will  please  such  of  my  condition  of  that  creature  who  is  only  sensible  of 

readers  as  thinS  it  no  disparagement  to  Uieir  un-  ^^^  ^^"f  ^^  '"»  Creator  by  what  he  suffers  from 

dersundings  to  give  way  sometimes  to  a  serious  J'"  ^    ¥^  is  as  essentially  present  in  heU  as  in 

(houffht     ^         ^           ^  heaven;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  behold 

^    '  him  only  in  his  wrath,  and  shrink  witJiin  the  flames 

'^Si^f  to  conceal  themselves  from  him.    It  is  not  in  the 

"  In  your  paper  of  Friday  the  ninth  instant,  you  power  of  imagination  to  conceive  the  fearful  effects 

Kad  occasion  to  consider  the  ubiquity  of  the  GK>d-  of  Omnipotence  incensed. 

head,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show,  that,  as  he  is  "But  I  shall  only  consider  the  wretchedness  of 

present  to  everything,  he  cannot  but  be  attentive  an  intellectual  being,  who  in  this  life  lies  under  the 

to  everything,  and  privy  to  all  the  modes  and  parte  displeasure  of  Him,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 

of  its  existence;  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  om-  places  is  intimately  united  with  him.    He  is  able 

niscience  and  omnipresence  are  co-existent,  and  to  disquiet  the  soul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties. 

run  together  through  the  whole  infinitude  of  space.  He  can  hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life 

This  consideration  might  furnish  us  with  many  from  refreshing  us,  and  give  an  edffe  to  every  one 

incentives  to  devotion,  and  motives  to  morality:  of  its  slightest  calamities.    Who  then  can  bear  the 

but,  as  this  subject  has  been  handled  by  several  thought  of  being  an  outcast  from  his  presence,  that 

excellent  writers,  I  .shall  consider  it  in  a  light  is,  from  the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in 

wherein  I  have  not  seen  it  placed  by  others.  its  terrors?    How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation  of 

'*  First.  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an  Job,  when  for  the  trial  of  hift  patience  he  was  made 

intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  present  with  his  to  look  upon  himself  in  this  deplorable  condition! 

Ifaker,  but  at  the  same  time  receives  no  extraor-  'Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark  against  thee,  so 

dinary  benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  pres-  that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  myself?'    But  thirdly, 

€nce*  how  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellectual 

*' Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  being,  who  is  sen^ble  of  his  Maker's  presence 

•B  intellectual  being,  who  feels  no  other  effects  from  the  secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  loviiig- 

from  this  his  ^acsence,  but  such  as  proceed  from  kindness  I 

divine  wrath  and  indignation  1  **Thc  blessed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  face, 

"Thirdly.  How  hjipp^  is  the  condition  of  that  that  is,  are  as  sensible  of  his  Dresence  as  we  are 

intellectual  bc>ing,  who  m  st^nsible  of  his  Maker's  of  the  presence  of  any  person  wnom  we  look  upon 

presence,  from  the  secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  with  our  eyes.    There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in 

lovin^-kindncss!  spirits  by  which  they  apprehend  one  another  as 

"First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an  our  senses  do  material  oojects;  and  there  is  no 

intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  present  with  his  question  but  our  souls,  when  they  are  disembod 

Maker,  but  at  the  same  time  receivers  no  extraordi-  ied,  or  placed  in  glorified  bodies,  will  by  this  fac- 

nary  benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  presence!  ulty,  in  whatever  part  of  space  they  reside,  be 

Every  particle  of  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Al-  always  sensible  of  the  Divine  presence.    We,  who* 

mighty  Being  which  passes  through  it.    Thu  hea-  have  this  vail  of  flesh  standing  between  us  and  the 

yens  and  the  earth,  the  stars  and  planets,  move  world  of  spirits,  must  be  content  to  know  that  the 

%nd  gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great  principle  Spirit  of  God  is  present  with  us,  by  the  effects 

within  them.     All  the  dead  parts  of  nature  are  which  he  produces  in  us.    Our  outward  senses  are 

inyigorated  by  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  and  too  gross  to  comprehend  him;  we  maj,  however, 

made  capable'of  exerting  their  respective  qualities,  taste  and  see  how  gracious  he  is,  by  his  influence 

The  several  instincts,  in  the  brute  creation,  do  upon  our  minds,  by  those  virtuous  tnoughts  whioh 
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he  awakpns  in  xin,  hj  thoAC  Rccrpt  cnmf(»rt9  anil  re- 
frrfthmeiitH  vhicli  hv  coiivfyn  into  our  8ouU.  and 
br  tho«ie  ravi*ihin^  jovit  and  iiiwnrd  satisfactions 
Vhicli  are  nor|H'tuanv  tiprinijfin'j  tip  and  diffusing 
theni<M'Ivos  among  all  tue  thoughtH  of  good  men. 
He  is  lodged  in  our  vcrv  cftsence,  and  is  a*  a  soul 
within  the  soul  to  irracfrate  its  understandiog,  rec- 
tify its  will,  purify  its  passion**,  and  enliven  all 
the  poi«'er.s  ol  man.  How  liappy  therefore  is  an 
intollectual  being,  who,  by  prayer  and  meditation, 
br  virtue  and  good  works.  o|)ens  this  communica- 
tion bi*tween  Go<l  and  his  own  soul!  Though  tlie 
whole  cn>ation  frowns  upon  him,  and  all  nature 
looks  black  abnut  him,  he  has  his  light  and  sup- 
port within  him,  that  are  able  to  cheer  his  mind, 
and  )M>ar  him  up  in  the  midst  of  all  those  horrors 
which  enCdinpasH  him.  He  knows  that  his  helper 
is  at  hand,  and  is  always  nearer  to  him  than  any- 
thing else  can  he,  whfch  is  capable  of  annoying 
or  terrifying  liim.  In  the  miust  of  calumny  or 
contempt  he  attends  to  that  Ik'ing  who  whispers 
better  tnings  to  his  soul,  whom  he  looks  upon  as 
his  defender,  his  glory,  and  the  lifter-up  of  his 
head.  In  his  deepest  solitude  and  retirement  he 
knows  that  he  is  in  ctimpany  witli  tlie  greatest  of 
beings;  and  perceives  witfiin  himself  such  real 
sensations  of  Jiis  presence,  as  am  more  delightful 
than  anything  thcit  can  be  met  with  in  the  conver- 
MUion  of  his  cn>atures.  Evimi  in  the  hour  of  death 
he  Considers  the  pains  of  his  dissolution  to  be 
nothini;  else  but  the  bnsiking  (h)wn  of  that  parti- 
tion, which  stands  Ix'twixt  his  soul  and  the  sight 
of  that  IVing  who  is  iilwavs  present  with  him. 
and  is  about  to  manifest  itseff  to  him  in  fullness  of 
joy. 

"  If  he  would  l>e  thus  happy,  and  thus  sensible 
of  our  Maker's  pn*sence.  from  the  secret  effects  of 
hifl  mercy  and  gotulness.  we  must  keep  such  a 
watch  over  all  our  thoughts,  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  Scripture,  his  soul  may  have  pleasure  in 
us.  We  must  take  csljv  not  to  grieve  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  me<li  tat  ions  of 
our  hearts  always  acceptable  in  his  sight,  that  he 
may  delight  thus  to  Reside  and  dwell  in  u».  The 
ligfit  of  nature  cotild  direct  Seiieca  to  this  dt>ctrine, 
in  a  very  n>nKirkable  passage  among  his  epistles: 
'Sacerinrnt  in  nohis  npiritun  bonorum  miliar umque 
eustox,  ft  ofmrmttor,  et  qurmadmodum  not  iUum  trac- 
tamui,  itn  et  Ulr  nns.*  'Then*  is  a  holy  spirit  re- 
siding ill  us,  who  watches  and  observes  both  g(K>d 
and  evil  men.  and  will  treat  us  after  the  same  man- 
ner that  we  inrdi  him.'  But  I  shall  conclude  this 
discourse  with  thos4>  more  emphatical  words  in 
divine  revelation.  'If  a  man  love  me  he  will 
keep  my  word;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
WG  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him.'" 
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lI'iK.  1.  Ep.  IL  ll.'V. 
Phy^irinn^  only  lioaet  thp  heAlinp  art. 

I  AM  the  more  pleasi'd  wiih  those  my  papers, 
since  I  find  they  have  encouniged  several  men  of 
learning  and  wit  to  beccmie  my  correspondents : 
I  yesteidtiv  n»ceived  the  following  essay  against 
quacks,  wfiioh  I  shall  here  comrlmnica'te  to  my 
readers  Air  the  g»M»<l  of  the  j)ublic,  In'gging  the 
writer's  nanion  for  those  additions  and  retrench- 
ments Miiich  I  havt  made  in  it. 

'*'Vho  (losire  of  life  is  so  natural  and  strong  a 
passion.  iJiat  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  wonder 
at  the  great  encouragement  which  the  practice  of 
physic  finds  among  us.    Wcll-constitutioncd  gov- 


'  eniments  have  always  made  the  profession  of  t 
physician  Uith  honorable  and  advantageous.    Ho- 
mer's Machaon  and  Virgil's  lapis  were  men  of 
renown,  heroes  in  war,  and  made  at  least  as  nueh 
'  havoc  among  their  enemies  as  among  their  friends. 
I  Those  who  have  little  or  no  faith  in  the  abilitiei 
'  of  a  quack  will  apply  themselves  to  him,  either 
I  because  lie  is  willing  to  sell  health  at  a  reasonsbb 
I  profit,  or  because  the  patient,  like  a  drowning  msa, 
I  catches  at  every  twig,  and  hopes  for  relief  froai 
I  the  most  ignorant,  when  the  must  able  physicians 
I  give  him  none.     Though  impudence  and  many 
words  are  as  necessary  to  these  itinerary  Galent, 
as  a  laced  hat  to  a  merry- an  drew,  yet  they  woald 
turn  very  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner,  if 
!  there  were  not  some  inward  disposition  in  the  sick 
I  man  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  the  mountebank. 
Love  of  life  in  the  one,  and  of  money  in  the  othff, 
!  creates  a  good  correspondence  botweien  them. 

"There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  Great  Britain  bat 
has  one  of  this  tribe  who  takes  it  into  his  pralec- 
tion,  and  on  the  market-day  harangues  the  good 
people  of  the  place  with  aphorisms  and  receipt! 
You  may  depiMid  upon  it  tie  comes  not  there  for 
his  own  private  interest,  but  out  of  a  particolar 
affc>ction  to  the  town.  I  rememlx^r  one  of  tbete 
I  public-spirited  artists  at  Hammersmith,  who  tnU 
nis  audience,  that  he  had  been  born  and  bred  there, 
and  that,  having  a  special  regard  for  the  plaee  of 
his  nativity,  he  was  determined  to  make  a  presesi 
of  five  shillings  to  as  many  as  would  accept  of  iL 
The  whole  crowd  stood  agape,  and  ready  to  take 
the  doctor  at  his  word;  when  putting  his  hand  into 
a  long  l>ag,  as  every  one  was  expecting  his  crows- 
piece,  he  drew  out  a  handful  of  little  packets,  etch 
of  which  he  informed  the  spectators  was  constantly 
sold  at  ^ve  shillings  and  six-pence,  but  that  ks 
would  bate  the  odd  five  shillings  to  eveiy  inhabit- 
ant of  that  place:  the  whole  assembly  immediatelT 
closed  with  this  generous  offer,  and  took  off  sU 
his  physic,  after  the  doctor  had  made  them  voock 
for  one  another,  that  there  were  no  foreignexi 
among  them,  but  that  they  were  all  Hammeninitt 
men. 

"  There  is  another  branch  of  pretenders  to  this 
;  art,  who,  without  either  horse  or  pickle  herring,  lis 
snug  in  a  g^rreW  and  8c*nd  down  notice  to  the 
world  of  their  extraordinary  parts  and  abilities  bf 
printed  bills  and  advertisements.  These  seem  to 
nave  derived  their  custom  fn»m  an  eastern  nation 
which  ilennlotus  speaks  of,  among  whom  it  was  i 
law,  that  whenever  any  cure  was  performed,  both 
the  method  of  the  cure,  and  an  account  of  the  dis- 
temper, should  be  fixed  in  some  public  place;  but, 
as  customs  will  corrupt,  these  our  modems  proyidJe 
themM'lves  of  persons  to  attest  the  cure  before  thej 

rnblish  or  inatce  an  experiment  of  the  prescriptioa. 
have  lieard  of  a  porter,  who  serves  as  a  knigkt 
of  the  post  under  one  of  these  operators,  and 
though  he  was  never  sick  in  his  life,  has  been  cond 
of  all  the  diseases  in  the  dispensary.  These  sit 
the  men  whose  sagacity  has  invented  elixirs  of  all 
sorts,  pills,  and  lozenges,  and  take  it  as  an  affioni 
if  you  come  to  them  lx.'fore  you  are  given  over  by 
everylK»dy  else.  Their  medicines  are  infalli  Is, 
and  never  fail  of  success — that  is,  of  enriching 
the  doctor,  and  setting  the  patient  effectually  tf 
rest. 

"I  lately  dropped  into  a  coffee-house  at  Wert- 
minster,  where  I  found  the  room  hung  ntund  trith 
ornaments  of  this  nature.  There  wen>  clizin^ 
tinctures,  the  AiK>dyne  Fotus.  Englisli  pills,  elec- 
tuaries, and  in  short  more  remedies  than  I  believe 
there  are  disi'ases.  At  the  si^ht  of  »o  many  in- 
ventions, I  could  not  but  imagine  myself  inaaiad 
of  arsenal  or  magaxiue  where  store  of  arms  wsi 
repositcd  against  any  sudden  invasioo.    Should 
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5011  be  attacked  hj  the  enemj  aidewaja,  here  waa 
An  infallible  piece  of  defenaire  armor  to  cure  the 
pleurisy;  should  a  distemper  beat  up  your  head- 
qaartera,  here  you  might  purchase  an  impenetrable 
Selmet,  or,  iu  the  language  of  the  artist,  a  cephalic 
tincture;  if  your  main  body  be  assaulted,  here  are 
▼arious  kioafl  of  armor  in  cases  of  various  onseta. 
I  began  to  congratulate  the  present  age  upon  the 
happiness  men  miffht  reasonably  hope  for  in  life, 
when  death  was  thus  in  a  manner  defeated,  and 
when  pain  itself  would  be  of  so  short  a  duration, 
(hat  it  wouldjnst  serve  to  enhance  the  value  of 

1>leasure.  While  I  was  in  these  thoughts,  1  un- 
Qckily  called  to  mind  a  story  of  an  ingenious 
sentleman  of  the  last  age,  who  lying  violently  af- 
nicted  with  the  gout,  a  person  came  and  offered 
hia  services  to  cure  him  by  a  method  which  he 
saaared  him  was  infallible;  the  servant  who  re- 
eeived  the  message  carried  it  up  to  his  master,  who 
inquiring  whether  the  person  came  on  foot  or  in  a 
chariot,  and  being  informed  that  he  was  on  foot; 
'Gk>/  says  he,  'send  the  knave  about  his  business; 
waa  his  method  as  iufallible  as  he  pretends,  he 
would  lone  before  now  have  been  in  his  coach  and 
fix/  In  nke  manner,  I  concluded  that  had  all 
these  advertisers  arrived  to  that  skill  they  pretend 
to,  they  would  have  had  no  need  for  so  many  years 
successively  to  publish  to  the  world  the  place  of 
their  abode  and  the  virtues  of  their  medicines. 
One  of  these  fl;entlemen  indeed  pretends  to  an 
effectual  cure  for  leanness;  what  effects  it  may 
have  upon  those  who  have  tried  it,  I  cannot  tell; 
but  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  call  for  it  has 
been  so  great,  that  it  has  effectually  cured  the  doe- 
tor  himself  of  the  distemper.  Could  each  of  them 
produce  so  good  an  instance  of  the  success  of  his 
medicines,  they  might  soon  persuade  the  world 
into  an  opinion  of  them. 

'*  1  observe  that  most  of  the  bills  agree  in  one 
expression,  viz:  that  'with  God's  blessing'  they 
perform  such  and  such  cures;  this  expression  is 
certainly  very  proper  and  emphatical.  for  that  is 
all  they  have  for  it.  And  if  ever  a  cure  is  per- 
formea  on  a  patient  where  they  are  concerned, 
the^can  claim  no  greater  share  in  it  than  Virgil's 
lapis  in  the  curing  of  iEneas;  he  tried  his  skill, 
was  very  assiduous  about  the  wound;  and  indeed 
was  the  only  visible  means  that  relieved  the  hero; 
but  the  poet  assures  us  it  was  the  particular  assist- 
ance of  a  deity  that  speeded  the  operation.  An 
English  reader  may  see  the  whole  story  iu  Mr. 
Dryden's  translation: 

Propp'd  on  his  lanre  the  jtmtifo  hero  rtood, 
And  hmrd  and  mw,  unmoT'd.  the  monming  crowd. 
The  ISun'd  phjidrian  torks  hte  roben  aroand, 
With  readj  banils,  and  ba^teiiB  to  the  wonod. 
With  sentle  toocheK  he  perfbroM  hi*  part, 
Xbif  way  and  that,  wlidting  the  dart, 
And  exerrlMs  all  bl«  heavenly  art. 
All  •ofVoing  idinpl<>is  known  of  lov'reigii  lue, 
Ba  iMwtaM  oat,  and  pour«  thnir  nohle  Julea: 
TbeM  first  infas'd  to  leoiry  the  pain, 
Ua  toga  with  pinoer*.  but  he  tug»  in  vain. 
Then  to  the  patron  of  faL-i  art  he  pray'd; 
The  patron  of  his  art  refused  his  aid. 

But  now  the  ffoddcfls  mother,  mov'd  with  grtti, 
ADd  pterc'd  with  pity,  bimtenii  her  relief. 
A  branch  of  bealins  dittany  she  hrooght. 
Which  in  the  Cretan  floUls  with  care  sh«  songht : 
Boo^  is  the  stem,  which  woolly  leaves  surround; 
Tha  Mavos  with  flowers,  the  flowers  with  purple  arown*d; 
Wall  linown  to  woun<led  goats :  a  sure  relliif 
To  <h«w  the  po^nUiI  vteel  nnd  eaM  the  grlaf. 
IMi  TennSkVVn'fs,  In  cloiuln  Involved :  and  brews 
Th*  oasj^jiMCtei  \)vor  with  amtvonian  dews, 
Avi  od*rous  paoarea :  unwon  slie  nands, 
IWrnifring  the  mixture  with  her  hoav'sly  hands; 
And  pours  it  in  a  liowl  alrendy  crown'd 
With  Jnioe  of  med'dnal  herb*,  prepared  to  hatha  tlia  wound. 
Hm  iMseb,  unknowing  of  superior  art. 
Which  aids  the  cure,  with  this  foments  the  part 
And  !•  a  moment  oeas'd  the  raging  smart. 
tteBdi'd  Is  tha  hlood,  and  in  tha  bottom  slndi 
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Tha  steel,  bat  aearoaly  toadi'd  with  ftsndOT  haadib 
Moves  up  and  follows  of  its  own  accord; 
And  health  and  vigor  are  at  once  restored, 
lapis  first  nereeiT'd  the  closing  wound  I 
And  first  tha  footsteps  of  a  god  ha  found: 
•*Arms,annsr'  he  cries:  ** tha  sword  and  ahiald  pca|Mi% 
And  send  the  wiUhag  chief;  renaw'd,  to  war. 
This  is  no  mortal  work,  no  curs  of  mine. 
Nor  art*s  allect,  hot  draia  by  hands  dlTina." 

Vim.  JCn.  lih.  ziL  aoi,  eta. 
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Chastised,  tlM  accusation  they  reloit. 

Mt  paper  on  the  club  of  widows  has  brought 
me  in  several  letters  and  among  the  rest,  a  long 
one  from  Mrs.  President,  as  foUows  : — 

"  SMAaT  Sir, 

"You  are  pleased  to  be  very  merry,  as  you  Ima- 
gine, with  us  widows :  and  you  seem  to  ground 
your  satire  on  our  receiving  consolation  so  soon 
after  the  death  of  our  dears,  and  Uie  number  we 
are  pleased  to  admit  for  companions;  but  yon 
never  reflect  what  husbands  we  have  buried,  and 
how  short  a  sorrow  the  loss  of  them  was  capable 
of  occasioning.  For  my  own  part,  Mrs.  President, 
as  you  call  roe,  my  first  husbaud  I  was  married  to 
at  fourteen  by  my  uncle  and  ruardian  (as  I  after- 
ward discovered)  by  way  of  sale,  for  the  third 
part  of  my  fortune.  This  fellow  looked  upon  me 
as  a  mere  child  he  might  breed  up  after  his  own 
fancy;  if  he  kissed  my  chambermaid  before  my 
face,  I  was  supposed  so  ignorant  how  could  I 
think  there  was  any  hurt  in  it  ?  When  he  came 
home  roaring  drunk  at  five  in  the  morning,  it  waa 
the  custom  of  all  men  that  live  in  the  world.  I 
was  not  to  see  a  penny  of  money,  for,  poor  thing, 
how  could  I  manage  it?  He  took  a  handsome 
cousin  of  his  into  the  house  (as  he  said)  to  be  my 
housekeeper,  and  to  govern  my  servants;  for  how 
should  I  know  how  to  rule  a  family  ?  While  ibe 
had  what  money  she  pleased,  which  was  but  rea- 
sonable for  the  trouble  she  was  at  for  my  ^ood,  I 
was  not  to  be  so  censorious  as  to  dislike  familiarity 
and  kindness  between  near  relations.  I  was  too 
great  a  coward  to  contend,  but  not  so  ignorant  a 
child  to  be  thus  imposed  upon.  I  resented  thia 
contempt  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  as  most  poor,  paa- 
sive,  blinded  wives  do,  until  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
take  away  my  tyrant,  who  left  me  free  possession 
of  my  own  land,  and  a  large  jointure.  My  youth 
and  money  brought  me  many  lovers,  and  several 
endeavored  to  establish  an  interest  in  my  heart, 
while  my  husband  was  in  his  last  sickness  :  tha 
Honorable  Edward  Waitfort  was  one  of  the  first 
who  addressed  me,  advised  to  it  by  a  cousin  of 
his  that  was  my  intimate  friend,  and  knew  to  a 
penny  what  I  was  worth.  Mr.  Waitfort  is  a  very 
agreeable  man,  and  everybody  would  like  him  aa 
well  as  he  does  l^imself,  if  they  did  not  plainly  see 
that  his  pf>reem  and  lota  Is  all  taken  up,  and  by 
such  an  object  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  better 
of;  I  mean  himself.  He  made  no  doubt  of  marry- 
ing me  within  four  or  five  months,  and  began  ta 
proceed  with  such  an  assured  easy  air,  that  piqued 
my  pride  not  to  baniKh  him;  quite  contrary,  out 
of  pure  malice,  I  heard  his  first  declaration  with 
so  much  innocent  surprise,  and  blushed  so  pret- 
tily, I  perceived  it  touched  his  very  heart,  and  ha 
thought  me  the  best-natured,  silly,  poor  thing  on 
earth.  When  a  man  has  such  a  notion  of  a  wo- 
man, he  loves  her  better  than  he  thinks  he  doea. 
I  waa  overjoyed  to  be  thus  revenged  on  him  for 
designing  on  my  fortune;  and  finding  it  was  ia 
my  power  to  make  his  heart  ache,  I  resolved  to 
complete  my  eonqueat,  and  entertained  aerinil 
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other  pretenders.  The  first  impreMion  of  mj  an- '  hearkening  to  his  imaginary  ails ;  it  was  imposii- 
designing  innocence  wa<i  Ac  strong  in  his  head,  he  |  ble  to  tell  what  would  plea»e  him;  what  he  liked 
attributiMl  all  my  followers  to  the  inevitable  force  j  when  thesMn  whined  made  him  sick  when  it  rained: 
of  my  charms:  and,  from  mivoral  bluHhes  and  side    he  had  no  diKtemper,  but  lived  iu  constant  fear  of 

fiances,  cimcluded  himself  the  favorite;  and  when    them  all;  mj  good  crcnius  dictated  to  me  to  bring 
UKcd  him  like  a  dog  for  mv  diversion,  he  thought    him  acquainted  with  Dr.  Gruel :  from  that  daj  be 
it  wuH   all   prudence  and  fear ;    and   pitied    the  ]  was  always  contented,  because  he  had  names  for 
violence  I  did  iiiy  own  inclinations  to  comply  with  '■  all  his  complaints;  the  gcKvI  doctor  furnished  him 
m^  friends,  when  1  married  Sir  Nicholas  tribble  '  with  reasons  for  all  his  pains,  and  prescriptions 
of  sixty  years  of  age.      You  know,  Sir,  the  ca^e    fofevery  fancy  that  troubled  him;  in  hut  weather 
of  Mrs.  Medlar.     1  hope  you  would  not  have  had  .  he  liveu  upon  juleps,  and  let  blood  to  prevent  fc^ 
me  cry  out  my  eyes  for  such  a  husband.    I  shtKi    vers;  when  it  grew  cloudy  he  generally  appr^ 
tears  enough  for  my  widowhiMid  a  week  after  my    hended  a  consumption;  to  shorten  the  hisrory  of 
marriaire:  and  whun  he  was  put  in  his  grave,  ri'ok-  '•  this  wretched  part  of  my  life,  he  ruined  a  good 
oning  Tie  hail  In^en  twu  yo;irs  dead,  and  myself  a  '  constitution  by  endeavoring  to  mend  it;  and  to<»k 
widow  of  that  standi ni^,  I  m:irrii.Hl   tlui'e  weeks    several   medicines,  which   ende<l    in   taking   the 
afterwnril  John  Sturdy,  Esq.,  his  next  hf'ir.     I  had    grand  remedy,  which  cured  b«>th  him  and  me  of 
inde<Ml  some  thoughts  of  taking  Mr.  Waitfort,  but    all  our  tmeuKiness.     After  his  death  1  did  not  ez- 
I  found  he  could  stay;   and  Ix^nide.  he  tliought  it    iH*ct  to  hear  tiny  more  of  Mr.  Waiifurt.     I  knev 
indecent  to  ask  me  to  marrv  a|rain  until  my  year    lie  had  renounced  me  to  all  his  frit^uds,  and  be*o 
waisout:  8o.privHt4.'lv  res«»lvinglum  formy  Aninh,    very  witty  upon  my  choice,  which   lie  affected  to 
I  took  Mr.  Sturdy  for  the  present.     Would   you  :  tal&  of  with  great  indif]^*rency.     I  gave  over  think- 
believe  it,  Sir.  Mr.'Siun)  v  was  jimt  tive-and-twnntv,  i  ing  of  him.  l)eing  told  that  h'e  was  engaged  with  I 
about  Hix  Unit  high,  and  the  stoutest  fox-hunt«'r  in  ,  pretty  woman  and  a  great  fortune;  it  vejunl  met 
the  country,  and  I  Ivlieve  I  witched  ten  thousand  :  little,  but  not  enouirh  to  make  me  neglect  the  sd- 
times  for  mv  (tld  Fribble  sgain:  he  was  f(»llowiiig    vice  of  my  cousin  Wi>hwell,  that  came  to  see  me 
his  dogs  alf  the  dav.  and  all  the  night  keejung    the  day  my  lord  went  into  the  country  with  Ru«- 
them  up  nt  table  w ft h  him  and  his  companions;    sell;  she  told  me  experimental^,  nothing  put  tn 
however,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  them  for  lead-    unfaithful  lover  ana  a  dear  hu^liand  so  sood  ont 
ing  him  a  chase  iliat  bruki^  hit  iu*ck.    Mr.  Waitfort    of  one's  head  as  a  new  one,  and  at   the  same  time 
began  his  addn'sses  anew;   and  I  verily  )>«lieve  I    proposed  to  me  a  kinsman  of  hers.     'You  under- 
had  married  him  now.  but  there  was  a  young  ofti-    stand  enough  of  the  world,'  said  she,  *to  kDOV 
cer  in  the  guards  that  had  deKiuched  two  «>r  threi*    money  is  the  most  valuable  consideration  :   he  is 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  could  not  forliear  being  ,  very  rich,  and  I  am  sure  he  cannot   live  long;  he 
a  little  vain  of  his  courtship.     Mr.  Wuitfon  heard    has  a  cough  that  must  carry  him  off  soon/    J  koew' 
of  it.  and  read  me  such  an  insolent  K«cture  upon    afterward  she  had  given  tne  si'lft^aine  character  of 
the  conduct  of  women,  I  inarrie<l  the  officer  that ,  me  to  him;  but.  however,  I  was  so  much  i)orsus- 
very  day,  out  of  pure  Npite  to  him.     Half  an  hour    ded  bv  hor,  I  liastemMl  on  the  match  for  fear  he 
after  I  was  married  1  received  a  iMMiitential  letter  ,  should  die  i)efore  the  time  came;  he  had  the  same 
from  the  Honorable  Mr.  Kdward  Waitfort.iu  which  j  fears,  and  wa»i  so  presiding,  I   married  him  io  a 
he  bogginl  pardon  for  his  pasj^ion.  as  proceeding  !  fortnight,  resolving  to  keep  it  private  a  fortni^t 

•from  the  violence  of  his  love.  I  triumphed  when  !  longer.  During  tliis  fortnight  Mr.  Wait  fort  came 
I  read  it,  and  could  not  help,  out  of  tne  pride  of    to  make  me  a  visit;  he  told  me  he  had  waited  on  me 

'Uy  heart,  showing  it  to  my  new  spoust*;  and  we  ,  sooner,  but  had  that  respect  for  mo.  he  would  not 
were  very  merry  together  upon  it.  Alas  I  my:  interrupt  me  in  the  first  day  of  mv  afiliciiou  for 
mirth  lasteil  a  fthort  time;  my  youn^  husband  was  my  dear  lord;  that  ai^  sinm  as  he  heard  1  wns  at 
very  much  in  debt  when  1  married  him,  and  his    liberty  to  make  another  choice,  he  had  broke  off  a 

•first  action  afterward  was  to  set  up  a  gilt  chariot  match  very  advantageous  for  his  fortune,  ju sit  upou 
and  six  in  fine  trappings  iK'forc  and  behind.     I  i  the  point  of  conclusion,  and  was  forty  tinicsi  luore 

'had  married  so  hastily,  1  had  not  the  prudence  to  in  love  with  me  than  ever.  I  never  ivceiviHl  more 
reserve  my  estate  in*  my  own  hands;    my  ready    pleasure  in  my  life  than  from  this  di*claratioo;  but 

•money  was  lost  in  two  nights  at  the  GrtMun-por-  ^  I  composed  my  face  to  a  grave  air.  and  said  the 
ter's;  and  my  diamond  necklace,  which  was  stole  j  news  of  hiH  engagement  had  touched  me  to  the 
I  did  not  know  how,  I  met  in  the  street  upon  Jenny  |  heart,  that  in  a  rash  jealous  fit  I  had  married  a 

'Wheedle's  neck.      My   plate   vanished   piece  by  '  man  1  never  could  have  thought  on.  if  I  had  not 

•piece :  and  I  had  X^eeu  reduced  to  downriu^ht  p<TW-  l(»st  all  hi)i>e8  of  him.  Good-natured  Mr.Waitfort 
ter.  if  my  officer  had  not  been  deliciously  killed  .  had  liked  to  have  dropped  down  dead  at  hearing 

•in  a  duel,  by  a  fellow  that  had  cheated  him  of  ;  this,  but  went  from  me  with  such  an  airasplainlr 

"^ve  hundrecl  pounds,  and  afterward,  at  his  own  j  showed  me  he  had  laid  all  the  blame  upon  himseli, 

^request,  satisfied  him  and  me  too,  by  running  him  •  and  ha:ed  those  friends  that  had  advised  him  to 
throuirh  the  body.    Mr.  Waitfort  was  .still  in  love, '  the  fatal  application;  he  seemed  as  much  touched 

-and  told  me  so  again:  and,  to  prevent  all  fear  of  j  by  my  misfortune  as  his  own.  for  he  had  ool 
ill  u^:lge.  he  desired  me  to  reserve  everything  in  i  the  least  doubt  I  waa  still  passionately  in  love 

-my  own  hands;  but  now  my  acijuaintance  began  !  with  him.  The  truth  of  the  siorv  is,  my  new 
to  wi^h  me  joy  of  his  constancy,  my  charms  were  '  husband  gave  me  n>ason  to  repent  Thad  not  staid 

-declining,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  delight  I  took  ;  for  him;  he  had  married  me  for  my  money,  and 
in  showing  the  young  flirts  alniut  town  it  was  yet '  I  »nou  found  he  IovckJ  money  to  distraction;'  there 
in  my  power  to  give  pain  to  a  man  of  scmse;  this,  was  nothing  he  would  not  do  to  get  it;  nothing 
and  some  private  hopes  he  would  hang  himself.  ^  he  would  not  suffer  to  preserve  tt;   the  smalle&t 

mnd  what  a  glory  it  would  be  for  me,  and  how  I  i  expense  kept  him  awake  whole  nij^'.  f«:  and  when 

•should  be  envied,  made  me  accept  of  being  third  ■  he  paid  a  bill,  it  was  with  as  mittty  Ai'khl^  and 
Wife  to  my  Lord  Friday.    I  promised,  from   my  I  after  as  many  delays,  as  a  man  that  endures  the 
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rank  and  his  estate,  to  live  in  all  the  joys  of  pride; 
but  how  was  I  mistaken  I  he  was  neither  extra va- 
nt,  nor  ill-natured,  nor  debauched.    I  aufllered. 


loss  of  a  limb.  I  heard  nothing  but  reproofs  for 
extravagancy,  whatever  I  did.  I  aaw  very  well 
that  he  would  have  starved  me,  but  for  losing  mv 


owever,  more  with  him  than  with  all  mj  others,    jointures;  and  he  suffered  agonies  between  tb< 
was  splsnetic    I  was  forced  to  sit  wlfols  dsjs  I  grief  of  seeing  me  hsfs  so  good  a  stomsch«  s^d 
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die  fear  that  if  he  bad  made  me  fast,  it  might 
prejudice  my  health.  I  did  not  doubt  he  would 
tukve  brukeu  my  heart,  if  I  did  not  break  his, 
which  was  allowable  by  the  law  of  self-defense. 
The  way  was  very  easy.  I  resolved  to  spend  aa 
much  money  as  I  could;  and,  before  he  was  aware 
of  the  stroke,  appeared  before  him  in  a  two  thou- 
sand pound  diamond  necklace :  he  said  nothin^^, 
but  went  quietly  to  his  chamber,  and,  as  it  is 
thoufifht,  composed  himself  with  a  dose  of  opium. 
I  behaved  myself  so  well  upon  the  occasion,  that 
to  this  day  1  believe  he  died  of  an  apoplexy.  Mr. 
Wailfort  was  resolved  not  to  be  too  late  this  time, 
and  I  heard  from  him  in  two  days.  I  am  almost 
out  of  my  weeds  at  this  present  writing,  and  very 
doubtful  whether  I  will  marry  him  or  no.  I  do  not 
think  of  a  seventh  for  the  ridiculous  reason  you 
mention,  but  out  ot  pure  morality  that  I  think  so 
much  constancy  should  be  rewarded,  though  I 
may  not  do  it  after  all,  perhaps.  I  do  not  believe 
all  the  unreasonable  malice  of  mankind  can  give 
a  pretense  why  I  should  have  been  constant  to  the 
memory  of  any  of  the  deceased,  or  have  spent 
much  time  in  grieving  for  an  insolent,  insignifi- 
cant, negligent,  extravagant,  splenetic,  or  covetous 
husband; — my  first  insulted  me,  my  second  was 
nothing  to  me,  my  third  disgusted  me,  the  fourth 
would  have  ruined  me,  the  fifth  tormented  me, 
and  tlic  sixth  would  have  starved  me.  If  the 
other  ladies  you  name  would  thus  give  in  their 
husbands'  pictures  at  length,  you  would  see  they 
have  had  as  little  reason  as  myself  to  lose  Uieir 
hours  in  weeping  and  wailing." 


No.  574.]    FRIDAY,  JULY  30.  1714. 

Non  pof^klentem  multa  TOcaTerto 
iUcte  b««tum.    KecUiw  occupat 

Komen  bo&ti,  qni  Dcorum 

Blaneribiu  Bapionter  otL 
Durunqne  callet  pauperiem  patL 

Hoa.  4  Od.  be.  46. 
BelieTa  not  thoie  that  landu  poioow, 
And  iliinlng  heap*  of  uaeleu  on, 
Tho  only  lurUs  of  bappinen; 

But  ralher  thora  that  know 

For  what  kind  fkten  betttow, 
And  have  the  heart  to  lue  the  store. 
That  have  the  generous  skill  to  hm 
The  hated  weight  of  poTerty. — Caucn. 

I  WAS  once  engaged  in  discourse  with  a  Rosi- 
crucian  about  *'  the  great  secret."  As  this  kind 
of  men  (I  mean  those  of  them  who  are  not  pro- 
fedsed  cheats)  arc  overrun  with  enthusiasm  and 
philosophy,  it  was  very  amusing  to  hear  this  rcli- 

S'ous  aucpt  descanting  on  his  pretended  discovery, 
e  talked  of  the  secret  as  of  a  spirit  which  lived 
within  an  emerald,  and  converted  everything  that 
was  near  it  to  the  highest  perfection  it  is  capable 
of.  '*  It  gives  a  luster,"  saj^s  he,  " to  the  sun,  and 
water  to  the  diamond.  It  irradiates  every  metal, 
and  enriclies  lead  with  all  the  properties  of  gold. 
It  heightens  smoke  into  flame,  flame  into  light, 
and  light  into  glory."  He  further  added,  "  that  a 
single  ray  of  it  dissipates  pain,  and  care,  and 
melancholy,  from  the  person  on  whom  it  falls. 
In  short,"  sajs  he, "  its  presence  naturally  changes 
•very  place  into  a  kind  of  heaven."     After  he  had 

rme  on  for  some  time  in  this  unintelligible  cant, 
found  that  he  jumbled  natural  and  moral  ideas 
together  in  the  same  discourse,  and  that  his  great 
■eeret  was  nothing  else  but  content. 

This  virtue  docs  indeed  produce,  in  some  mea* 
rare,  all  those  efifccts  which  the  alchemist  usually 
aacribes  to  what  he  calls  the  philosopher's  stone; 
and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the  same 
thing,  by  banishing  the  desire  of  them.  If  it 
cannot  remove  the  disquietudes  arising  out  of 


'  a  man's  mind,  body,  of  fortune,  it  makes  hin 
:  easy  under  them.  It  has  indsed  a  kindly  infln- 
ence  on  the  soul  of  man,  in  respect  of  every  being 
to  whom  he  stands  related.  It  exUnguishee  au 
murmur,  repinine,  and  ingratitude,  toward  that 
Beinff  who  uas  allotted  him  his  part  to  act  in  this 
world.  It  destroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and 
every  tendency  to  corruption,  with  regard  to  the 
community  wherein  lie  is  placed.  It  gives  sweet- 
ness to  his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity 
to  all  his  thoughts. 

Among  the  many  methods  which  migiit  be 
made  use  of  for  the  acquiring  of  this  virtue,  I  shall 
only  mention  the  two  following.  First  of  all,  a 
man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
more  thau  he  wants:  and  secondly,  how  much 
more  unhappy  he  might  be  than  he  realljr  is. 

First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how 
much  he  has  more  than  he  wants.    I  am  wonder- 
fully  pleased  with  the  reply  which  Aristippus 
made  to  one  who  condoled  him  upon  the  loss  of 
a  farm:  "Why,"  said  he,  "I  have  three  farms 
still,  and  you  nave  but  one;  so  that  I  ouffht  rather 
to  be  afflicted  for  you  than  you  for  me.      On  the 
contrary,  foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider 
what  they  have  lost  than  what  the^r  possess;  and  to 
^  their  eyes  upon  those  who  are  richer  than  them- 
selves, rather  tnan  on  those  who  are  under  greater 
difiiculties.     All  the  real  pleasures  and  conve- 
niences of  life  lie  in  a  narrow  compass;  but  it  is 
the  humor  of  mankind  to  be  always  looking  for- 
ward and  straining  after  one  who  has  got  the 
start  of  them  in  wealth  and  honor.    For  this  rea- 
son, as  there  are  none  can  be  properly  called  rich 
wlio  have  not  more  than  they  want,  there  are  few 
rich  men  in  any  of  the  politer  nations,  but  among 
the  middle  sort  of  people,  who  keep  their  wishes 
within  their  fortunes,  and  have  more  wealth  than 
tliey  know  how  to  enjoy.    Persons  of  a  higher 
rank  live  in  a  kind  of  splendid  poverty,  and  are 
perpetually  wanting,  because,  instead  of  acquies- 
cing in  the  solid  pleasures  of  life,  they  endeavor 
to  outvie  one  another  in  shadows  and  appearancea. 
Men  of  sense  have  at  all  times  beheld,  with  a  great 
deal  of  mirth,  this  silly  game  that  is  playing  over 
their  heads,  and,  by  contracting  their  desires,  enjoy 
all  that  secret  satisfaction  which  otliers  are  always 
in  quest  of.    The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chase 
after  imaginary  pleasures  cannot  be  sufficiently 
exposed,  as  it  is  the  great  source  of  those  evifs 
which  genendly  undo  a  nation.     Let  a  man's 
estate  be  what  it  will,  he  is  a  poor  man  if  he 
does  not  live  within  it,  and  naturally  sets  himself 
to  sale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his  priceu 
Wlien  Pittacus,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  left  him  a  good  estate,  was  ofiered  a  great  sum. 
of  money  by  the  King  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness,  but  told  him  he  had  already 
more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.    In. 
short,  content  is  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury 
to  poverty;  or,  to  give  the  thought  a  more  agree- 
able   turn,  "Content   is   natural    wealth,"   says 
Socrates;  to  which  I  shall  add,  "  Luxury  is  arti- 
ficial poverty."    I  shall  therefore  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  ire  always  aiming 
after  superfluous  and  imaginary  enjoyments,  ana 
will  not  be  at  tlio  trouble  of  contracting  their  de- 
sires, an  excellent  saying  of  Bion,  the  philoso- 
Eher;  namely,  that  '*  no  man  has  so  much  care  as 
e  who  endeavors  after  the  most  happincsn." 
In  the  second  place,  every  one  ought  to  reflect 
how  much  more  unhappy  he  mi^ht  be  than  he 
really  is.    The  former  consideration  took  in  all 
those  who    are    sufllciently  provided   with    the 
means  to  make  themselves  easy;    this  regards 
such  as  actually  lie  under  some  pressure  or  mis- 
fortune.   These  may  receive  great  elevation  firom 
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such  a  comparisoD  u  the  unhappy  peraon  may 
make  betw«f<»n  himnelf  and  othcra.  or  between  the 
Diiifortune  which  he  suffen,  and  j^reater  misfor- 
tuneH  which  might  hare  befallen  him. 

1  like  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutchman,  who, 
npon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  the  main- 
mast, told  the  standeni-by,  it  was  a  great  mercy 
that  it  waa  not  his  neck.  To  which,  since  I  am 
ffut  into  quotations,  gire  me  leave  to  add  the  say- 
ing of  an  old  philosopher,  who,  after  having  in- 
Tiu>d  some  of  nis  friends  to  dine  with  him,  was 
mfBed  by  his  wife,  that  came  into  the  roum  in  a 
passiun,  and  threw  down  the  taUe  that  stood 
before  them:  *' Every  one,"  aays  be,  "has  his 
ealamity,  and  he  is  a  happy  man  that  has  no 
grvater  than  this."  We  find  an  instance  to  the 
same  pur|M>se  in  the  Life  of  Doctor  Hammond, 
written  by  BiHhop  Fell.  As  this  good  man  was 
troubled  with  a  complication  of  distempers,  when 
he  had  the  gout  upon  him  he  us<h1  to  thank  God 
that  it  was  iiot  the  stone;  and  when  he  had  the 
8ti>ne,  that  he  had  not  both  these  distempers  on 
him  at  the  same  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay,  without  observing 
that  tiMtre  was  never  any  system  >x*Hide  that  of 
Christianity  which  could  enectually  produce  in 
the  mind  of  man  the  virtue  I  have  nitnerto  been 
•peaking  of.  In  order  to  make  us  content  with 
our  pnM»vnt  condition,  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers tell  UA  that  iMir  cliscontent  only  hurts 
onntelves,  withuut  being  able  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  our  circimi stances ;  others,  that  whatever 
evil  befalls  us  is  dorived  to  us  by  fatal  nece».Hity, 
lo  which  ibi*  gods  theinHelves  are  subject;  while 
others  very  i^ravely  t«-il  llie  man  who  is  miMrable, 
that  it  if^  itece-isary  he  should  be  Mi  to  keep  up  the 
hamntny  of  the  u'ni verse*,  and  that  the  scheme  of 
Pn>vide'nce  would  be  troubled  and  perverted  were 
he  otherwise.  These,  and  the  like  considerations, 
rather  silence  than  satisfy  a  man.  I'hey  may 
ahow  him  that  his  discontent  is  unreasonal>le,  but 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  relieve  it.  They 
raihefgive  df*spair  than  consolation.  In  a  word, 
a  man  i..i{;)it  reply  to  one  of  these  comforters,  as 
Augustus  did  to  hi8  friend  who  advixed  him  not 
to  grieve  for  the  d«*ath  ol  u  person  whom  he  loved, 
because  his  grief  could  not  fetch  him  again:  "  It 
is  for  that  very  reason,"  said  the  emperor,  "tliat  I 
grieve." 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  more  tender 
FP^ard  to  human'  nature.  It  prescribes  to  every 
miserable  man  the  means  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tion; nay,  it  shows  him  that  the  bearing  of  his 
afflictions  as  he  ought  to  do,  will  naturally  end  in 
the  removal  of  thorn;  it  makes  him  easy  here, 
because  it  can  make  him  happy  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the  great- 
eat  blessing  a  man  can  enjoy  in  this  world;  and  if 
in  the  present  life  his  happiness  arises  from  the 
subduing  of  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the  next 
from  the  gratification  of  them. 


Ko.  575.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1714. 

N»c  BM^rti  ***  kvum ^— ^ 

\n.u,  ikHir];.  Ir.  223. 

A  LKwn  youni*  ft';low  mvini;  an  a^nl  hermit  eo 
by  him  barx't'iH*!,  ••  Kaiitoi."  »a\»  ho.  "you  are  mi 
a  verv  miMM-abie  <«>iidtiu^)  \i  iheie  i!«  not  another ! 
WivrU.*'— "  Tiue.  js*»ii."  >Jk:d  \h»  hi-:iuit.  "but  what  [ 
ia  t-Ky  c^^mliUi«n  il  ihnv  i»T"*    Man  is  a  cn«aiur\'  j 


fe^  ^^#  %il^H^^^^^  ^ftJM^lL 


designed  for  two  different  atatea  of  being,  «r 
rather  for  two  diflferent  livea.  Hia  first  Hie  it 
short  and  transient;  his  second  permanent  and 
lasting.  The  Question  we  are  all  ooneemcd  in 
ia  this,  in  whicn  of  these  two  lives  it  is  our  chief 
interei»t  to  make  ourselves  happy?  Or,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  should  enaearor  to  secure  to 
ourselves  the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  lile 
which  is  uncertain  and  precarioua,  and  at  its  ut- 
moat  length  of  a  very  inconaiderable  duration:  or 
to  secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  life  which 
is  fixed  and  settled,  and  will  never  end  ?  Every 
man  upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  qoestion,  knowa 
very  well  which  side  of  it  he  ought  to  close  with. 
But  however  right  we  are  in  theoiy,  it  is  plain 
that  in  practice  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  question.  We  make  provisions  for  this  life 
as  though  it  were  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for 
the  other  life  as  tiiough  it  were  never  to  have  a 
bi'ginninff. 

Should  a  spirit  of  auperior  rank,  who  ia  a 
stranger  to  human  nature,  accidentally  alight 
upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  survey  of  its  inhab- 
itants, what  would  his  notions  of  us  be?  Would 
not  he  think  that  we  were  a  species  of  beings 
made  for  quite  different  ends  and  purposes  than 
what  we  really  are?  Hust  not  he  ima^ne  that 
we  were  placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and 
honors?  Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  toil  ai\er  wealth,  and  station,  and  title? 
Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were  furbidden 
poverty  by  thre.its  of  eternal  puni^thment,  and  en- 
j<iincd  to  pursue  our  pleasures  under  pain  of  dam- 
nati<iu  ?  He  would  certainly  imagine  that  we  were 
influenced  by  a  hcheme  of  ciuties  quite  opponiie  to 
those  which  are  indeed  prescribed  to  us.  And 
truly,  according  to  such  an  imagination,  he  most 
conclude  thai  we  are  a  species  of  the  must  obe- 
dient creatures  in  the  universe:  that  we  arc  con- 
stant to  our  dutv;  and  that  we  keep  a  steady  eye 
on  the  end  for  which  we  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  asioninhment  when 
he  learned  that  we  were  beings  not  designed  to 
exist  in  this  world  above  threescore  and  ten  years, 
and  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  bufiy  Kpecir>  fall 
short  ev<*it  of  that  age?  How  would'lie  bi>  lost  in 
horror  and  admiration,  U'hen  he  should  know  that 
this  set  of  creatures,  who  lay  out  all  tlirir  en- 
deavors for  this  life,  which  Kcarce  de$(«Tvos  the 
name  of  exislenci* — when,  I  say,  he  should  know 
that  this  set  of  creatures  are  to  exist  to  all  eter- 
nity in  another  life,  for  which  they  make  no 
preparations?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  disgrace 
to  reason,  than  that  men.  who  are  persuaded  of 
these  two  different  states  of  being,  snould  be  per- 
petually employed  in  providing  for  a  life  of  three- 
score and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to  make  pn>- 
vision  for  that,  which  after  many  myriads  of  yesrs 
will  be  still  new,  and  still  beginning;  especially 
when  we  consider  that  our  endeavors  for  making 
ourselves  great,  or  rich,  or  honorable,  or  whatever 
else  we  place  our  happiness  in,  may  aOer  all  proTS 
unsuccessful:  whereas,  if  we  constantly  ana  sin- 
cerely endeavor  to  make  ourselvt>s  happy  in  the 
other  life,  we  are  sure  that  our  endeav<iri»  will  suc- 
ceed, and  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed  of 
our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  the 
schoolmen:  Supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
wero  a  gn>at  bail  or  mBAn  of  the  finest  sand,  and 
that  a  sinjrle  grain  or  particle  of  this  sand  should 
bi*  annihilated  every  tliousand  years:  supninting 
then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  nappy 
all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was 
consuming;  by  this  slow  method,  until  th«'re  was 
not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were  to 
be  miserable  forever  ^f^rt    Or»  supposing  thai 
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jou  might  be  bapp;^  foreTer  after  on  condition 
that  you  would  be  miserable  until  the  whole  mass 
of  tand  were  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one 
sand  in  a  thousand  years : — which  of  these  two 
cases  would  you  make  your  choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  many  thou- 
sands of  years  are  to  the  iroaffination  as  a  kind 
of  eternity,  though  in  reality  Uiey  do  not  bear  so 
Iprat  a  proportion  to  that  duration  which  is  to 
follow  them  as  a  unit  does  to  the  greatest  number 
which  you  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one 
of  those  sands  to  the  supposed  heap.  Reason 
therefore  tells  us,  without  any  manner  of  hesita- 
tion, which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this  choice. 
However,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  our  reason 
might  in  such  case  be  so  overset  by  the  imagina- 
tion, as  to  dispose  some  persons  to  sink  under 
the  consideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  first 
part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the  great  distance  of 
that  second  duration  which  is  to  succeed  it.  The 
mind,  I  »ay,  might  give  itself  up  to  that  happi- 
ness which  is  at  hand,  considering  that  it  is  so 
very  near,  and  that  it  would  last  so  very  lon^. 
But  when  the  choice  we  actually  have  before  us  is 
this,  whether  we  will  choose  to  be  happy  for  the 
space  of  only  threescore  and  ten,  nay,  perhaps  of 
only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  say  of  only  a 
day  or  an  hour,  and  miserable  to  all  eternity  ;  or. 
on  the  contrary,  miserable  for  this  short  term  of 
years,  and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity:  what 
words  are  sufficient  to  express  that  folly  and  want 
of  consideration  which  m  such  a  case  makes  a 
wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by  sup- 
posing, what  seldom  happens,  that  a  course  of  vir- 
tue makes  us  miserable  in  this  life :  but  if  we  sup- 
pose, as  it  generally  happens,  that  virtue  would 
make  us  more  happy  even  in  this  life  than  a  con- 
trary course  of  vice,  how  can  we  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  stupidity  or  madness  of  those  persons 
who  are  capable  of  making  so  absurd  a  choice? 
^  Everv  wise  man,  therefore,  will  consider  this 
life  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
the  other,  and  cheerfully  sacrifice  the  pleasures  of 
a  few  years  to  those  of  an  eternity. 


No.  576.]    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  4, 1714. 

Kltor  in  adveraura :  nor  me.  qui  cvtcrt,  Tindt 
]mp(>tu8;  et  npidu  oontnriiu  erehor  orbi. 

Onu,  Met.  \L  72. 

I  ^tmr  »]FaInrt  thnir  motions,  nor  un  I 

Ik^rno  bock  by  all  the  current  of  the  fky.— Addisov. 

I  aKMKMBsa  a  young  man  of  very  lively  parts, 
and  of  a  sprightlv  turn  in  conversation,  who  had 
only  one  fault,  which  was  an  inordinate  desire  of 
appearing  fa.Hhionable.  This  ran  him  into  many 
amours,  and  consequently  into  many  distempers. 
He  never  went  to  bed  until  two  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  bocauso  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellow  ; 
and  was  every  now  and  then  knocked  down  by 
a  constable  to  signalize  his  vivacity.  He  was  ini- 
tiated into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one- 
andtwenty;  and  so  improved  in  them  his  natural 
gayoty  of  tenifMir,  that  you  might  frequently  trace 
him  to  his  lodgings  by  a  range  of  broken  windows, 
and  (»ther  the  like  monuments  of  wit  and  (callan- 
txj.  To  be  short,,  after  having  fully  eKtablished 
his  reptitation  of  being  a  very  acrreeable  rake,  he 
died  of  old  ai;o  at  five-and-twentv. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a  man 
into  HO  many  errors  and  inconveniences  as  the  de- 
sire of  not  appearing  singular;  for  which  reason 
it  is  verv  ni-cessary  to  form  a  rijo^ht  idea  of  singu- 
Utit^,  toat  we  may  know  when  it  is  laudable  £ad 


when  it  is  vicious.  In  the  fimt  place,  every  tnaa 
of  sense  will  a^ree  with  me,  t^at  singularitT  is 
laudable  when,  in  contradiction  to  a  multitude,  it 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  morality,  and 
honor.  In  these  eases  we  ou^ht  to  consider  that 
it  is  not  custom,  but  duty,  whidi  is  the  rule  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  that  we  idioula  be  only  so  far  sociable, 
as  we  are  reasonable  creatures.  Truth  is  never- 
theless so  far  not  being  attended  to :  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  actions,  not  the  number  of  actors,  bj 
which  wo  ought  to  regulate  our  behavior.  Sinsa- 
larity  in  coDoems  of  this  kind  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  heroie  bravery,  in  which  a  man  leaves 
the  species  only  as  he  soars  above  it  What  greater 
instance  can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous 
temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his  whole  life  in 
opposition  to  his  own  sentiments  ?  or  not  dare  to 
be  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  ? 

Singularity,  therefore,  is  only  vicious  when  it 
makes  men  act  contrary  to  reason,  or  when  it  puts 
them  upon  distinguishing  themselves  by  tnfles. 
As  for  the  first  of  these,  who  are  singiilar  in  any* 
thing  that  is  irreligious,  immoral,  or  dishonorable, 
I  beueve  every  one  will  easily  give  them  up.  I 
shall  therefore  speak  of  those  only  who  are  re- 
markable for  their  singularity  in  things  of  no  im- 
portance ;  as  in  dress,  behavior,  conversation,  and 
all  the  little  intercourses  of  life.  In  these  cases 
there  is  a  certain  deference  due  to  custoih  ;  and 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  color  of  reason  to 
deviate  from  the  multitude  in  some  particulars,  a 
man  ought  to  sacrifice  his  private  inclinations  and 
opinions  to  the  practice  orthe  public.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  good  sense  often  makes  a  humorist ; 
but  then  it  unqualifies  him  from  being  of  any  mo- 
ment in  im  world,  and  renders  him  ridiculous  to 
persons  of  a  much  inferior  understanding. 

I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of 
England,  who  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
fixMish  singularity.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule 
within  himself,  to  act  in  the  most  indifferent  parts 
of  life  according  to  the  most  abstracted  notions  of 
reason  and  good  sense,  without  any  regard  to 
fashion  or  example.  This  humor  broke  out  aft 
first  in  many  little  oddnesses  :  he  had  never  any 
stated  hours  for  his  dinner,  supper,  or  sleep  ;  be* 
cause,  said  he,  we  ought  to  attend  the  calls  of  na- 
ture, and  not  set  our  appetites  to  our  meals,  but 
bring  our  meals  to  our  appetites.  In  his  conver- 
sation with  country  gentlemen  he  would  not  make 
use  of  a  phrase  tliat  was  not  strictly  true :  he 
never  told  any  of  them  that  he  was  his  humble 
servant,  but  that  he  was  his  well-wisher ;  and 
would  rather  be  thought  a  malcontent  than  drink 
the  king's  health  when  he  was  not  dry.  He  would 
thrust  His  head  out  of  his  chamber-window  every 
moniing,  and  after  having  gaped  for  fresh  air 
about  half  an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verses  as  loud  as 
he  could  bawl  them,  for  the  benefit  of  his  lungs  : 
to  which  end  he  generally  took  them  out  of  Iio- 
mer — the  Greek  tongue,  especially  in  that  author, 
being  more  deep  and  sonorous,  and  more  condu- 
cive to  expectoration  than  any  other.  He  had 
many  other  particularities,  for  which  he  gave 
sound  and  philosophical  reasons.  As  this  humor 
still  grew  upon  him,  he  chose  to  wear  a  turl>an  in- 
stead of  a  periwig;  concluding  very  justly  that  a 
bandage  of  clean  linen  almut  his  head  was  much 
more  wholesome,  as  well  as  cleanly,  than  the  caul 
of  a  whig,  which  is  soile<l  by  frequent  perspira- 
tions. He  afterward  judiciously  ob^vrved,  that 
the  many  ligatures  in  our  English  dress  must  nat- 
urally check  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  for  which 
reason  he  made  his  breeches  and  his  doublet  of 
one  continued  piece  of  cloth,  after  the  manner  of 
the  hussars.  In  short,  by  following  the  pure  die* 
tatss  oC  rnson,  he  at  length  departed  so  muck 
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from  the  rcHt  of  his  conntijmen,  and  indeed  from 
hiK  whtilo  opocien,  that  his  friendfi  would  have 
clapp(>d  him  into  IWdlani,  and  Iiavc  \H.*ifged  his 
eatate:  but  the  judire  being  infonncd  that  he  did 
no  huriu,  cmiteuted  hiinttelf  with  issuing  out  a 
conuni^sion  of  Innacj  against  him,  and  patting 
Ills  estate  into  the  haiid^  of  proper  guardians. 

The  fat<^  of  this  philosoplior  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  ifmark  in  Monsieur  FonteiieUe's  "Dialogues  of 
the  IWad."  "The  ambitious  and  the  covetous," 
•avt  ho  "  are  madmen  to  ail  intenta  and  purpo«ie8 
as' much  as  those  who  are  shut  up  io  dark  rooms  ; 
but  liter  have  the  irtvid  luck  to  nave  numbers  on 
Khvir  Slide  :  v-h*>rvas  the  frtMizy  of  one  who  is  given 
up  for  a  lunatic  is  a  freniy  kor$  d'aum  ;"  that  is. 
in  (*rher  words,  someihini;  which  is  singular  in  its 
kind,  and  doi*8  not  fall  in  with  the  madness  of  a 
mu!;i;;:il('. 

Thetiubjtvt  of  this  essay  was  occasioned  by  a 
leiurr  whii^h  I  rix'i-ived  uut  luug  since,  and  which, 
t\.*T  wa'it  i>t  roi>m  at  prvt«.*ni,  1  shall  insert  in  ny 
paper. 


'  (raged  in  the  second  book  of  Milton's  Paradiia 

'  Lost.    I  walked  to  and  fro  with  Uie  book  in  my 

hand;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  1  fear  I  made  no 

little  noise ;  when,  presently  coming  to  the  fol- 

■  lowing  lines  :— 


-On  a  raddflu  open  fl^, 


Xo  577.]     FRIDAY.  AUGUST  6,  1714. 

!!  ••  I.  VrmWV.  id  iK>a 


T^i^  lawiui  \k'  Um^  with.  U*  v>u  iU  not 

Trc  K-::or  r.u*n:ioned  in  my  last  paper  is  a^ 
foIiow*  :  — 

••  S;«. 

••  Yv»'.:  V.AVC  s*>  !a:ely  dirrif^l  i?i.-u  custom,  too 
Bi':»h  :••  .i^e  an:  »:'.c  mx»>!  }xvp'»\  i  f  inakinir  thorn- 
•e'vf*  :ho  v.iMtc:.-  v*^  llioir  wri!in;j*  and  oonvorsa- 
tior..  ikji:  I  h.iJ  ^':uo  drt)iou!:y  to  ivrnuRile  my^ii'lf 
t««a:-.to  y.M  :h:H  crv-uMi'.  u:;!:!  I  l>ad  consiilcrod 
|l:s:  :K.>  -.j:'".  I  >ritv::d  Mvak  in  tho  ii:>t  iH*nioD,  yi>t 
I  cv'.:'.i  ti.-;  >v  ".^ily  ctiaroNl  with  vanity,  since  I 
•?.Alt  :)s''.  :u:d  uiy  iiamo:  iis  alxi.  Ihhuuso  what  I 
»h.\I*.  ^T.w  w'.ll  *iKfcr.  to  -tay  tho  U'>t.  rodound  to 
my  pr.i-.M».  V\\:  ;■»  o:i'y  dosi^iu>d  to  rininvo  a  pn»- 
jud.^v  *v:'.viMxl  ii.j;iin»i;  u»o.  .•»-»  1  hojv.  i»ith  vorv 
X.;:\-  iV.::;.i  r. :o'.»      Mr  >h  ^n  hi^:«^ry  is  tlii««  : — 

••  I  h.ivt'  [:\x'k\  f.>r«K':uo  vi-ar'*  laNi  pa.*t  allol^»lho^ 
in  lv:.avMt.  uu:tl  a\tu:  a  nion'.h  ni;o.  an  acquaint - 
as:*v  of  n-.iu'.  u-r  \vhoiu  1  havf  dono  smiio  ^nt.ill 
St  r%  ;co>  in  :i>wi:,  inviird  uio  to  pa<s  p:irt  of  the 
s;'.n^nuT  «r.h  htm  at  hi^  hou!>o  in  the  oountry.  I 
•c\vp:i\i  hi«  mvita'.ion.  and  found  a  vor>-  hearty 
v«l%vme.  My  ftioiid.  an  hono<t  plain  in:ui,  mtt 
Mnc  t}ualiiiiNi  to  (k-\s4  away  his  time  without  the 
ivliofs  of  b.isiut^s.  h;is  graft  I'd  the  farmer  upon 
ilio  gvni'.emnn.  and  broutfht  hims<'lf  to  subtiiit 
even  to  the  servilo  parts  of  that  employ mont,  such 
as  iusritvtinit  his  plow  and  tho  like'  This  no- 
co^^arily  takoA  up  Si>ino  of  his  hours  evor>'  d.ay  ; 
and.  as  I  have  no  rt^lish  for  such  diversions,*  I 
mti'^1  at  thos«*  limes  to  n'li ro  either  to  my  chamber 
or  a  hliady  walk  near  tho  house*,  and  onlortain  my- 
•elf  with  i»omo  atrrivable  author.  Now,  you  must 
know.  Mr.  SfHvtator.  that  whon  1  road,  especially 
if  it  W  iH»oiry.  ii  is  very  usual  with  mo,  when  I 
BitH't  witn  any  |ui>sa4;e  or  expn>ssion  which  strikes 
mo  much,  to  prouounco  it  aloud,  with  that  tone  of 
tho  voiiM'  which  I  think  a^rt'oahlo  to  the  senti- 
niontH  thoro  oxpri»ssfd  ;  and  to  this  I  gc»norally 
add  stmio  motion  or  tuition  of  tho  Unly.  It  was 
not  loni^  boforo  I  wa*  observed  by  some  of  tho 
family  in  one  of  tho.se  h(*roic  tit'*,  who  ihoroupon 
received  iinpro.ssions  very  much  to  mv  disadvnn- 
tagi'.  This,  howfvor,  1  did  noi  Koon  discover,  nor 
should  have  done  probably,  had  it  not  l>een  for 
the  following  accident.  I  had  one  day  shut  my- 
self up  in  iny  chamber,  and  was  very  deeply  «n- 


With  imprtuout  rcooU  tatd  jarrinfr  Mmod, 
Th'  Infrrnal  doors.  And  on  ^Lr  Unges  grata 
Ibnh  thander,  sto. 

I  in  great  transport  threw  open  the  door  of  my 
chamber,  and  found  the  greatest  part  of  the  family 
standing  on  the  outside  in  a  very  grc«t  constema 
tion.  1  was  in  no  less  confusion,  and  beg<red  par 
don  for  having  disturbed  them  ;  addressing  my- 
self  particularly  to  comfort  one  of  the  childn^n  wbc 
received  an  unlucky  fall  in  this  action,  while  he 
was  ton  intently  surveying  my  meditations  throurii 
the  keyhole.  To  be  short,  after  this  adventure  I 
easily  observed  that  great  part  of  the  family,  espe- 
cially the  women  and  children,  looked  upon  me 
with  some  apprehensions  of  fear ;  and  mv  friend 
himself,  though  he  still  continued  his  civilities  to 
roe.  did  not  seem  altogether  easy:  I  took  notica 
that  the  butler  was  never  after  thin  accident  or 
dori'd  to  leave  the  bottle  unon  the  table  after  din- 
ner. Add  to  this,  that  I  frequently  overheard  the 
servants  mention  me  by  the  name'  of  '  the  crazed 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  a  little  touched,  the  mad 
Londoner,'  and  the  like.  This  made  me  think  it 
high  time  for  me  to  shift  my  quarters,  which  I  re- 
solved to  do  the  first  handsome  opportunity  :  and 
was  confirmed  in  this  resolution  i>y  a  young  lady 
in  the  neighborhood  who  frequently  visited  us, 
and  who  one  day,  after  having  heard  all  the  fine 
things  1  wa«<  able  to  say,  was  pleased  with  a  scorn- 
ful smile  to  bid  me  'go  to  sleep/ 

*•  Tho  first  minute  I  grot  to  my  lodgings  in  town, 
I  set  pen  to  paper  to  desire  your  opinion,  whether, 
upon  tho  evidence  before  you,  I  am  mad  or  not.  1 
can  bring  certificates  that  I  behave  myself  solieriy 
before  company,  and  I  hope  there  is  at  least  some 
merit  in  withdrawing  to  be  mad.  Look  you.  Sir, 
I  am  contented  to  be  esteemed  a  little  touched  as 
they  phra'*e  it.  but  should  be  Siirry  to  be  madder 
than  my  neighbors  ;  therefore,  pray  let  mc  be  as 
much  in  my  sonsi»«  as  you  can  afford.  1  know  I 
cotild  bring  yourself  as  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
has  confosHod  talking  to  hini.self;  but  y«»urs  is  a 
particular  case,  and  cannot  justify  me,  who  have 
not  kept  silence  any  part  of  my  life.  What  if  I 
should  own  mysi'lf  in  love?  iTou  know  lovers 
are  alwavs  allowed  the  comfort  of  soliloquy—- 
But  I  will  say  no  more  upon  this  snbject.  hecause 
I  have  long  since  observed  the  rt»ady  way  to  be 
thought  mad  is  to  contend  that  you  are  not  so ; 
as  we  generally  conclude  that  man  dniiik  who 
takes  pains  to  he  thoucrht  sober.  I  will  therefore 
leave  myself  to  your  determination  ;  but  am  the 
more  desirous  to  be  thought  in  my  senses,  that 
it  may  be  no  discredit  to  you  when  I  assure  yon 
that  I  have  always  been  very  much 

•'  Your  Admirer. 

"  P.  S.  If  I  musit  be  mad,  I  desire  the  young 
lady  may  believe  it  j|0  for  her." 

"  The  humble  PetUion  of  John  a  Nokes  and 
John  a  Style§, 
**  Showeth, 

••  That  your  petitioners  have  had  causes  de- 
pending in  Westminster-hall  above  five  hundred 
years,  and  that  we  de«>pair  of  ever  sneing  them 
Ibrought  to  an  isRue  ;  that  your  petitioners  have 
not  been  involvwl  in  these  lawsuits  out  of  any 
litigious  temptfr  of  their  own,  but  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  contentious  persons ;  that  the  young  lati- 
yers  in  our  inns  of  *  "mtinnalljr  aetiinf 
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at  toother  by  the  ears,  and  think  they  do  ns  no 
hart,  bfcauso  they  plead  for  us  without  a  fee;  that 
many  of  the  gentlemcu  of  th(>  robe  Iiave  no  otlier 
clients  in  the  world  bc>side  us  two ;  that  when 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  they  make  us  plain- 
tiffs and  defendant H,  tlioueh  ihey  were  never  re- 
tained by  either  of  us;  that  they  traduce,  con- 
dniun,  or  ac*quit  us,  without  any  manner  of  regard 
to  our  reputations  and  good  names  in  the  world. 
Your  petitioners,  therefore,  being  thereunto  en- 
couraged by  the  favorable  rec42ptiou  which  you 
lately  gave  to  our  kinsman  Blank,  do  humbly 
pray  that  you  will  put  an  end  to  the  contn>versie8 
which  have  been  so  long  depending  between  ub 
your  said  iMftitioners,  and  that  our  enmity  may 
Dot  endure  from  <n.Mieratiou  to  generation;  it  being 
our  resolution  to  live  hereafter  as  it  becometh  men 
of  peaceable^ dispositions. 

"And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall 
ever  pray',"  etc. 


No.  578.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  9, 1714. 

Eque  ferifl  humana  fo  corpora  transit. 
iDque  feras  nu<*U>r.  QriD,  M»L  xt.  1u7. 


JnV  unbnUiod  npirit  flic 


And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  man  or  beast.—* DniuBii. 

Thers  has  been  very  great  reason,  on  several 
accounts,  for  the  learned  world  to  endeavor  at  set- 
tling what  it  was  that  might  be  said  to  compose 
personal  identity. 

Mr.  Locke,  after  having  premised  that  the  word 
person  properly  signifios  a  thinking  intelligent 
oeing  that  nas  reason  and  refliHstion,  and  can  con- 
sider itself  as  itself,  concludes,  that  it  is  conscious- 
ness alone,  and  not  an  identity  of  substance,  which 
makes  this  personal  identity  of  sameness.  '*  Had 
I  the  same  consciousness,"  says  that  author,  *'  that 
I  saw  the  ark  and  Xoah*s  flood,  as  that  1  saw  an 
overflowing  of  the  Thames  last  winter;  or  as  that 
I  now  write;  I  could  no  more  doubt  tliat  I  who 
write  this  now,  that  saw  the  Thames  overflow  last 
winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the  general 
deluge,  was  tlie  same  si^lf,  place  that  self  in  what 
substance  you  ploLse,  than  that  I  who  write  this 
am  thesanie  myself  now  while  I  write,  whether  I 
consist  of  all  the  same  substance,  material  or  im- 
mateiial.  orno,  that  I  was  yesterday;  for  as  to  this 
point  of  being  the  same  self,  it  matters  not  whether 
this  present  self  be  made  up  of  the  same  or  other 
substances." 

I  was  mightilv  pleased  with  a  story  in  some 
measuro  applicable  to  this  piece  of  philosophy, 
which  I  n>ad  the  otlier  day  in  the  Persian  Tales, 
as  they  are  lately  very  well  translated  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips; and  with  an  abridgment  whereof  1  shall  here 
present  my  n^adurs. 

I  shall  only  premise  that  those  stories  are  writ- 
ten after  the  eastern  manner,  but  somewhat  more 
correct. 

"Fadlallah,  a  prince  of  groat  virtue,  succeeded 
his  father  Bin  Ortoc  in  the  kingdom  of  Mousel. 
He  reigned  over  his  faithful  sabject^  for  some  time, 
and  livefl  in  grpnt  happiness  with  his  U^auteous 
consort  Queen  Zemroude,  when  there  nnpeared  nt 
his  court  a  young  dervise  of  so  lively  ann  entertain- 
ing a  ttirn  of  wit,  as  won  upon  t^e  affections  of 
erery  (»ne  he  converwrd  with.  His  reputation  grt'w 
•o  fast  every  dav,  that  it  at  last  raised  a  curiosity 
in  the  prince  hnnself  to  see  and  talk  with  hini. 
Be  did  so;  and,  far  from  finding  that  common  fame 
had  flattered  him,  he  was  soon  convinced  that 
tyenrthing  he  had  heard  of  him  fell  short  of  the 
truth 

Fadlallah  immediately  lost  all  manner  of  relish 
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for  the  c<hiyersati(m  of  otlier  mfln;  and,  as  he  was 
every  day  more  and  more  satisfied  of  the  abilities 
of  ikls  stranger,  offered  him  the  first  potts  in  his 
kingdom.  The  young  dervise,  after  having  thanked 
him  with  a  ver^  singular  modesty,  desired  to  be 
excused,  as  having  made  a  vow  Mutmr  to  accept  of 
any  employment,  and  preferring  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state  of  life  to  all  other  conditions. 

"  The  king  was  infinitely  charmed  with  so  great 
an  example  of  moderation;  and  thong^h  he  could 
not  ffct  him  to  engage  in  a  life  of  bnsiness,  made- 
him  nowever  His  chief  companion  and  first  &<• 
vorite. 

"As  they  were  one  day  hunting  together  and 
happened  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, the  dervise  entertained  Fadlallah  with  an 
account  of  his  travels  and  adventures.  Aftar  hay- 
ing related  to  him  several  curiosities  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  Indies,  'It  was  in  this  place,'  says  be, 
'that  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  an  old 
brachman,  who  was  skilled  in  the  most  hidden 
powers  of  nature;  he  died  within  my  arms,  and 
with  his  parting  breath  communicated  to  me  one 
of  the  most  vahiable  of  his  secrets,  on  condition  I 
should  never  reveal  it  to  any  man.'  The  king  im- 
mediately, reflecting  on  his  young  fayorite's  hay- 
ing refused  the  late  offers  of  greatness  he  had 
made  him,  told  him  he  presumed  it  was  the  power 
of  making  gold.  'No,  Sir,'  says  the  dervise,  'it 
is  somewhat  more  wonderful  than  that;  it  is  tlw 
power  of  reanimating  a  dead  body,  by  flinging 
my  own  soul  into  it.*, 

"  While  he  was  vet  speaking,  a  doe  came  liound- 
ing  by  them,  and  the  king,  who  had  his  bow  ready, 
shot  nor  through  the  heart;  tolling  the  dervise.  that 
a  fair  opportunity  now  ofl^ered  for  hitti  to  show  his 
art.  Tne  young  man  imniediatelv  left  his  own 
body  breatnless  on  the  ground,  whHc  at  the  same 
instant  thai  of  the  doe  was  reanimatiHl.  She  came 
to  tho  king,  fawned  upon  him,  and,  after  having 
played  several  wanton  tricks  fell  again  upon  the 
gnws;  at  the  same  instant  the  body  of  the  deryise 
recovered  its  life.  The  king  was  infinitely  pleased 
at  so  uncommon  an  operation,  and  conjured  his 
friend  by  everything  that  was  sacred  to  communi- 
cate it  to  him.  The  dervise  at  first  made  soma 
scruple  of  violating  his  propiiHe  to  the  dying 
bmcnman;  but  t^dd  him  at  last  that  he  found  he 
cotild  conceal  nothing  from  so  excellent  a  prince; 
after  having  obi i gel  him  therefore  by  an  oath  to 
secrecy,  he  taught  him  to  repeat  two  cabalistic 
words,  in  pronouncing  of  which  the  whole  secrst 
conHiste<i.  The  king,  inipatient  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, immediately  repeated  them  as  ne  had  Man 
taught,  and  in  an  instant  found  himself  in  tha 
body  of  the  doe.  He  hnd  but  little  time  to  con- 
template himself  in  this  new  being;  for  the  treach- 
erous dervise,  shooting  his  own  soul  into  the  royal 
corpse,  and  bending  tne  prince's  own  bow  against 
him,  had  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot,  had  not  the 
king,  who  perceived  his  intent,  fled  swiftly  to  tlia 
woods. 

"The  dervise,  now  triumphant  in  his  villany. 
returned  to  Mousel,  and  filled  the  throne  and  bed 
of  the  unhappy  Fadlallah. 

"The  first  thing  he  to<ik  care  of,  in  order  to  se- 
cure IdPiSelf  in  the  possoKsifm  of  his  n«w-acquired 
kingdom,  was  to  issue  out  a  proclamation,  order- 
ing his  subjects  to  destroy  all  tne  deer  in  the  realm. 
The  kin'/  had  perished  among  the  rest,  ha<l  he  not 
avoided  his  pursuers  by  reanimating  the  body  of 
a  nightingale,  which  he  saw  lie  4ead  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree.  In  this  new  shape  he  wingi>d  his  way  in 
safety  to  the  palace;  where,  perching  on  a  tree 
which  stood  near  his  queen's  apartment,  he  filled 
the  whole  place  with  so  many  melodious  and  mel- 
ancholy notes  as  drew  her  to  the  window.    He  had 
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the  mortification  to  see  that,  instead  of  being 
pitied,  he  only  mored  the  mirth  of  his  princess, 
and  of  a  young  female  slave  who  was  with  her. 
He  continued  however  to  serenade  her  every  morn- 
ing, until  at  last  the  queen,  charmed  with  nis  har- 
mony, Kent  for  the  bird-catchers,  and  ordered  them 
to  employ  their  utmost  skill  to  put  that  little 
creature  into  licr  possession.  The  king,  pleased 
with  an  opportunity  of  bein^  once  more  near  his 
belovcnl  consort,  easily  sufferer  himself  to  betaken; 
and  when  he  was  presented  to  her,  though  he 
showed  a  fearfulness  to  be  touched  by  anjr  of  the 
other  ladies,  flew  of  his  own  accord  and  hid  him- 
self in  the  queen's  bosom.  Zemroude  was  highly 
pleased  at  the  unexpected  fondness  of  her  new 
lavorite,  aud  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  an  open 
cage  in  her  own  apartment.  He  had  there  an  op- 
portunity of  niakin^r  his  court  to  her  every  morn- 
ing, by  a  thousand  little  actions,  which  his  shape 
allowed  hi  m.  The  queen  passed  away  whole  hours 
every  day  in  hearing  and  playin<r  with  him.  Fad- 1 
lallaii  could  even  have  thought  himself  happy  in 
this  state  of  life,  had  he  not  frequently  enuured  | 
the  inexpressible  torment  of  seeing  the  dervise 
enter  the  apartment  and  caress  his  queen  even  in 
his  prettence. 

'*  The  u.'^urper,  amidst  his  toying  with  the  prin- 
oejH.  would  oftou  endeavor  to  ingratiate  himsi'lf 
with  her  ni^htini^ale  :  and  while  tiie  enraged  Fad- 
lallah  pccki;d  at  Iiim  with  his  bill,  beat  his  wings,  | 
and  showed  all  the  marks  of  an  impotent  rage,  it ' 
only  afforded  his  rival  and  the  queen  new  matter 
for  their  diversion. 

"Zemroude  was  likewise  fond  of  a  little  lapdog 
which  she  kept  in  her  apartment,  and  which  one 
night  hai>pi.'iied  to  die. 

"The  King  immediately  found  himself  inclined 
to  quit  the  i»hapc  of  a  nightingale,  and  enliven 
this  new  body.  He  did  so,  and  the  next  moming 
Zemroude  saw  her  favorite  bird  lie  dead  in  the 
rage.  It  is  impossible  to  express  her  grief  on  this 
occasion:  and  when  she  c-alled  to  mind  all  its 
little  actions,  which  even  appeared  to  have  some- 
what in  them  like  reason,  she  was  inconsolable 
for  her  loss. 

"  Her  women  immediately  sent  for  the  dervise 
to  oome  and  comfort  her;  who,  after  having  in  vain 
represented  to  her  the  weakness  of  being  grieved  ! 
at  such  an  accident,  touched  at  last  by  her  repeated  | 
poinplaints,  *  Well,  Madam,'  says  he,  'I  will  exert  I 
the  utmost  of  my  art  to  please  you.  Your  night-  | 
ingale  shall  again  revive  every  morning,  and  sere- 1 
nade  you  as  wfore.'  The  queen  Ixrheld  him  with  ; 
a  lo  >K  which  easily  showed  she  did  not  believe  '< 
him,  when,  laying  himself  down  on  a  sofa,  he  I 
shot  his  soul  int4)  the  nightin^rale,  aud  Zemroude  ' 
was  amazed  to  see  her  bird  revive.  | 

**  The  king,  who  was  a  spectator  of  all   that 


the  most  rigid  justice  could  not  have  interpreifd 
as  a  crime. 

"  The  kin^  was  so  afflicted  with  her  death,  thit 
he  left  his  kingdom  to  one  of  hia  nearest  relatiooi, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  hia  daya  in  solitude  lad 
retirement." 
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passed,  lying  under  the  shape  of  a  lapdos:  in  one  j 
corner  of  the  room,  immediately  recovered  nis  own  j 
body,  and,  running  to  the  cuge,  with  the  utmost 
indignntii)n,  twimed  off    the   neck  of  the   false 
nightingale. 

"Z«;mroude  was  more  than  ever  amazed  and 
concerned  at  this  second  accident,  until  the  king, 
entreating  her  to  hear  him,  related  to  her  his  whole 
adventure. 

*'  The  body  of  the  dervise  which  was  ft)und  dead 
in  the  wood,  and  his  edict  for  killing  all  the  deer, ! 
left  her  no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it;  but  the  I 
story  adds,  that  out  of  an  extreme  delicacy,  pecu- 1 
liar   to   the  oriental  ladies,  she  was  so  highly  { 
afflicted  at  the  innocent  adultery  in  which  she  had  j 
for  some  time  lived  wiili  the  dervise,  that  no  argu- 1 
ments,eveu  from  Fadlallah  himself,  could  compose 
her  mind.    She  shortly  after  died  with  grief,  oeg- 
(ing  his  pardon  with  her  latest  breath  for  what 


Sagadous  houndB, 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the  Odd- 
pany  of  Stationers,  into  whose  hands  the  printiqf 
of  the  Bible  is  committed  by  patent,  made  a  nrj 
remarkable  erratum  or  blunder  in  one  of  their  edi- 
tions :  for  instead  of  *'  Thou  shall  not  connit 
adultery,"  they  printed  off  several  thonsauda  of 
copies  with,  "Thou  shait  commit^  adnltcrj.* 
Archbishop  Laud,  to  punish  this  negli^nce.  Jul 
a  considerable  fine  upon  that  company  m  the  ttv* 
chamber. 

By  the  practice  of  the  worlds  which  prevails  ii 
this  degenerate  age,  I  am  afraid  that  very  mur 
young  profligates  of  both  sexes  are  possessed  « 
this  spurious  edition  of  the  Bible,  ancf  observe  Iks 
commandment  according  to  that  faulty  reading. 

Adulten^rs  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Chureh  ven 
excommunicated  forever,  and  unquidified  all  thdr 
lives  from  bearing  a  part  in  Christian  aswoemblifl^ 
notwithstanding  tiiey  mi^ht  seek  it  with  Xtut, 
and  all  the  appearances  of  the  most  unfeigned  i» 
pen  tan  ce. 

I  might  here  mention  some  ancient  laws  amonff 
the  heathens,  which  punished  this  crime  win 
death;  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  in 
now  in  force  among  several  governments  that  bait 
embraced  the  reformed  religion.  But,  because  i 
subject  of  this  nature  may  be  too  serious  for  aij 
ormnary  readers,  who  arc  very  apt  to  throw  by 
my  papers  when  they  are  not  enlivened  with  stmt- 
thing  tliat  is  diverting  or  uncommon.  I  ^all  ben 
publish  the  contents  of  a  little  manuscript  lately 
rallen  into  my  hands,  and  which  pretends  to  ^reit 
antiquity;  though  by  reason  of  some  moden 
phrases,  and  other  particulars  in  it,  I  can  bj  do 
means  allow  it  to  be  genuine,  but  rather  the  pro- 
duction of  a  modern  sophist. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  there  vu 
a  temple  upon  mount  .^tna  dedicated  to  Vulcan, 
which  was  guarded  by  dogs  of  so  cxqaisite  asmell, 
say  the  historians,  that  they  could  discern  whether 
the  persons  who  came  thither  were  chaste  or  oth- 
erwise. They  used  to  meet  and  fawn  upon  sadk 
as  were  chaste,  caressing  them  as  the  frieDdftof 
their  master  Vulcan ;  but  flew  nt  those  who  wen 
polluteil.  and  never  ceased  barkine  at  them  t2I 
they  had  driven  them  from  the  temple. 

My  manuscript  gives  the  following  account  of 
these  dogs,  aim  was  probably  de&igned  as  a  com* 
ment  upon  this  story  : — 

"  These  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  by  his  .«ist«f 
Diana,  the  ^ddess  of  hunting  and  of  rha^tiCT, 
having  bred  them  out  of  some  of  her  honnd:«.  in 
which  she  had  observed  thii!i  natural  instinct  and 
sagacity.  It  was  thought  slie  did  it  in  spi!e  to 
VenuK,  who,  upon  her  return  home,  always  foaod 
her  husband  in  a  go^nl  or  bad  humor,  according 
to  the  reception  which  she  met  with  from  his  dogs. 
They  livetl  in  the  temple  several  years,  but  wen 
such  snappish  curn.that  they  frightened  away  raoit 
of  the  votaries.  The  women  f)f  Sicily  made  a 
solemn  deputation  to  the  priest,  by  which  they 
acquainted  him,  that  they  would  not  come  up  to 
the  temple  with  their  annual  oflkriugs  unless  ht 
muzzled  his  mastiffs;  and  at  laAt  compromised  thi 
matter  with  him,  that  the  offering  should  alwajl 
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be  brought  by  a  choms  of  yoang  cirls,  Tvho  were 
none  of  them  above  seveD  years  olu.  It  was  won* 
derful»  says  the  author,  to  see  how  different  the 
treatim?nt  was  whicli  the  dogs  gave  to  these  little 
misses,  from  that  which  they  had  shown  to  their 
mothers.  It  is  said  that  the  prince  of  Syracuse, 
having  married  a  young  lady,  and  being  naturally 
of  a  j<^ous  temper,  made  such  an  interest  with  tlie 
priests  of  this  temple,  that  he  procured  a  whelp 
trom  tliem  of   this  famous  breed.      The  young 

Euppy  was  very  troublesome  to  the  fair  lady  at 
rst,  insomuch  that  she  solicited  her  husband  to 
send  him  away;  but  the  good  man  cut  her  short 
with  the  old  Sicilian  proverb,  "Love  me,  love  my 
dog;'  from  which  time  she  lived  very  peaceably 
with  both  of  them.  The  ladies  of  Syracuse  were 
Tery  much  annoyed  with  him,  and  several  of  very 
good  reputation  refused  to  come  to  court  until  lie 
was  discarded.  There  were  indeed  some  of  them 
that  defied  his  sagacity;  but  it  was  observed, 
thouffh  he  did  not  actually  bite  them,  he  would 

Sow!  at  them  most  confoundedly.  To  return  to 
e  dogs  of  the  temple;  after  they  had  lived  here 
in  great  repute  for  several  yeiars,  it  so  happened, 
fliat  as  one  of  the  priests,  who  had  been  making  a 
charitable  visit  to  a  widow  who  lived  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Lilybeum,  returned  home  pretty  late 
in  the  evening,  the  doi^s  flew  at  him  with  so  much 
fury,  that  they  would  have  worried  him  if  his 
brethren  had  not  come  to  his  assistance;  upon 
which,  says  mjr  author,  the  do^  were  all  of  them 
hanged,  as  havine  lost  their  original  instinct." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  wishing 
that  we  had  some  of  this  breed  of  dogs  in  Oreat 
Britain,  which  would  certainly  do  justice,  I  should 
say  honor,  to  the  ladies  of  our  country,  and  show 
the  world  the  difference  between  pagan  women 
and  those  who  are  instructed  in  sounder  princi- 
ples of  virtue  and  religion. 
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rerbia  audscia  datar, 
Hand  timeam  magni  dlxlaw  paUtto  ooelL 

Ovid,  Met.  L  175. 

This  place,  the  brlfchteat  mannioo  of  the  Ay, 
ru  call  Uia  pslaoa  ot  the  Deitj.— I>RTi>n.   . 

"  I  coxsiDEBSD  In  my  two  last  letters  that  awful 
and  tremendous  subject,  the  ubiquity  or  omnipre- 
sence of  the  Divine  l^inff.  I  have  shown  that  he 
Is  equally  present  in  all  places  throughout  the 
whole  extent  (»f  infinite  space.  This  d<»ctrine  is 
So  a^e<>able  to  rea.sun.  that  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  enlightened  heathens,  as  I  might 
show  at  large,  were  it  not  already  done  by  other 
hands.  But  tiiough  the  Deity  he  thus  essentially 
present  through  all  the  immensity  of  space,  there  is 
one  part  of  it  in  which  he  discovers  nimself  in  a 
roost  transcendent  and  visible  glory  ;  this  is  that 

Slace  which  w  marked  out  in  Scripture  under  the 
iffen^nt.  apfM^llations  of  'parailise,  the  third  heaven, 
the  throne  of  God,  aod  the  habitation  of  his  fflogr.' 
It  is  here  where  the*  glorified  body  of  our  Savior 
resides,  and  where  all  the  celestial  liierarchies,  and 
the  innumerable  hosts  of  angels,  arc  represented 
as  iM*r]>etually  Hurroundin?  the  seat  of  God  with 
hallelujahs  and  hvmns  of  praise.  This  is  that 
presence  of  God  which  some  of  the  divines  call  his 

f^lorious,  and  others  his  majestic  presence.  He  is 
ndeed  as  e'swiitially  present  in  ail  other  places  as 
in  this  ;  bdt  it  is  here  where  He  resides  in  a  sensi- 
ble magnificence,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
splendors  which  can  affect  the  imagination  of 
craated  beings. 


"It  is  rery  remarkable  that  thh  opinion  of  Qod 
Almighty's  presecce  in  heaven,  whether  discover- 
ed by  the  li^ht  of  nature,  or  by  a  general  tradition 
from  our  first  parents,  prevails  among  all  tht 
nations  of  the  world,  whatsoever  different  notions 
they  entertain  of  the  Godhead.  If  you  look  iato 
Homer,  that  is,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Grsek 
writers,  you  see  the  supreme  power  seated  ir  tbs 
heavens,  and  encompassed  with  inlsrior  deities, 
among  whom  the  Muses  are  represantsd  as  sing- 
ing incessantly  about  his  throne.  Who  does  noi 
here  see  the  main  strokes  and  outlines  of  this 
great  truth  we  are  speaking  of?  The  same  doe- 
trine  is  shadowed  out  in  many  otht-r  heathen 
authors,  though  at  the  same  time,  like  several 
other  revealed  truths,  dashed  and  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions.-— 
But  to  pass  over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  those  more  enlightened  parts  of  ths . 
pagan  world,  we  find  there  is  scarce  a  peopU 
among  the  late  discovered  nations  who  are  not 
train^  up  in  an  opinion  that  heaven  is  the  habi- 
tation of  the  divinity  whom  they  worship. 

"As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  tha  Sanettnm 
Sanctorum,  in  which  a  visible  glorr  appeared 
amone  the  figures  of  the  cherubim,  aim  into  which 
none  out  the  hijj^h-priest  himself  was  permitted  !• 
enter,  after  having  made  an  atonement  for  the  siiis 
of  the  people :  so  if  we  consider  the  whole  crea- 
tion as  one  great  temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy 
of  Holies,  into  which  the  High*priest  of  our  sal- 
vation entered,  and  took  his  place  among  angals 
and  archangels,  after  having  made  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

"  With  how  much  skill  must  the  thrsme  of  God 
be  erected!  With  what  glorious  designs  is  that 
habitation  beautified,  which  is  contrived  and  bnill 
by  Him  who  inspired  Hiram  with  wisdom  1  How 
great  most  be  the  majesty  of  that  plac«,  where  the 
whole  irt  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and 
where  God  has  chosen  to  show  himself  in  tlif 
most  magnificent  manner?  What  must  be  the 
architecture  of  infinite  power  under  the  directioa 
of  infinite  wisdom  ?  A  spirit  cannot  but  be  trans- 
ported after  an  ineffable  manner,  with  the  sight  of 
those  objects,  which  were  made  to  afiect  him  fav 
that  Being  who  knows  the  inward  frame  of  a  soul, 
and  how  to  please  and  ravish  it  in  all  its  most 
secret  powers  and  faculties.  It  is  to  this  mwmtii 
presence  of  God  we  may  apply  those  boantinu  ex- 
pressions in  holy  writ:  'Behold  even  to  the  moon, 
and  it  shineth  not :  yea  the  stare  are  not  pure  in 
his  sight.'  The  lij^ht  of  the  sun.  and  all  the 
glories  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  are  but  as 
weak  and  sicldy  glimmerings,  or  rather  darkness 
itself,  in  comparison  of  those  splendore  which  en« 
compass  the  tJirone  of  God. 

"  As  the  glory  of  tliis  place  is  transcendent  be- 
yond ima^nation,  so  prooably  is  the  extent  of  it. 
There  is  light  behind  light,  and  ^lory  within  glory. 
How  far  that  space  may  reach,  in  which  God  thns 
appeara  in  perfect  majesty,  we  cannot  possibly 
conceive.  Tnough  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  in- 
definite; and,  tliough  not  immeasurable  in  itself, 
it  may  be  so  with  regard  to  any  created  eye  or 
imagination.  If  he  has  made  these  lower  regions 
of  matter  so  inconceivably  wide  and  magnificent 
for  the  habitation  of  mortal  and  perishable  beings, 
how  great  may  we  suppose  the  c«>urts  of  his  house 
to  be,  where  ne  makes  his  residence  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  and  displays  htm  self  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  glory,  among  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels  and  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect*? 

"  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot 
be  raised  too  high  when  we  think  on  a  place  where 
omnipotence  and  omniscience  hare  so  signally 
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exerted  thrmselvcfl.  bceauso  that  they  are  able  to 
products  a  scene  infinitely  more  great  and  glorious 
than  what  we  arc  able  to  imagine.  It  is  not  im- 
poHs«iblti  but  at  the  consummation  of  all  things 
thetMJ  outward  apartments  uf  nature,  which  are  now 
suited  to  those  neings  who  inhabit  them,  mar  be 
taken  in  and  added  to  that  i^lorious  place  of  which 
I  am  here  speaking,  and  by  that  nicana  made  a 
proper  liabitaiion  for  l^eings  who  are  exempt  from 
mortality,  and  clcannl  of  their  im^XTfections  :  for 
BO  liie  Si'ripture  sccmR  to  intimate  when  it  ppeaks 
of  *  new  heaveuB  and  of  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness/ 

'*  I   have  only  considenMl   this  glorious  place 
with  rei^rd  to  the  sight  and  imagination  ;  though 
it  ii  hi:{hly  probable  that  our  other  senses  may 
here   likewi.se  enjoy  their  highest  gratifications. 
There  in  nttthing  which  more  ravishes  and  trans- 
ports the  soul  than  harmony;  and  we  have  gn>at 
reason   to   believe,  from   the  description   of  this 
place   in   Holy  Scripture,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
entertainments  uf  it.     And  if  the  soul  of  man  can 
be  so  wondei  fully  affiH^ted  with  those  strains  of 
music  which  human  art  is  capable  of  prfnlucing, 
how  much  nmre  will  it  l>e  niised  and  elevated  by 
thoMi  in  wliich   is  exerted   the  whole  power  of 
harmony  !     The  sens4^  are  faculties  of  tne  human 
Boul.  thiivitrh  they  cannot  be  employed,  during  this 
our  vital  union,  without  proper  instruments  in  the 
body.     Why.   therefon.>,  should   we    exclude   the 
satisfaction  of  these  faculties,  which  we  find  bv 
experience  are  inlets  of  gn-at  ]ileasure  to  the  Siiul, 
troiii  among  tliose  4-nterlainments  which   are  to 
make  up  our  h:ippin«>ss  hereafter?     Why  should 
We  sup|)<ise  that  our  heariiu;  an4l  s(*eing  will  not 
be  pratifitfl  with   those  objitMs  which   are  most 
agreeable  to  tliein,  and  which   th(>y  cannot  niei^t 
with   in   th(>so   lower  r4>gions  of  nature:  objtx'ts, 
'  which  ntuiliiT  eye  liath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ¥    I 
■  knew  H  man  in  Christ  (says  St.  l*atil.  speaking  of 
himsi>lt';  alnive  fimrle«'n  years  ag»»  (whetlier  in  the 
body,  I  caniioT  tif-ll;  or  wliethrr  out  of  tlie  IxmIv,  1 
cannot  tell;  (uni  knoweth),  such  a  on(>  cau;;ht  up 
to  the   third    heaven.     And  1  kn<>\v  such  a  man 


presence  of  their  Maker  in   more  extraondiunr 

forms  of  praise  and  adoration;  as  Adam,  tboo^ 

he  had  continued  in  a  Rtat«  of  innocence.  vm2, 

in  the  opinion  of  our  divines,  have  kept  Wj^ 

Sabbath-day  in  a  more  particular  manner  ikiOBT 

other  of  the  seven.     Thuse,  and  the  like  hwcti 

tions,  we  may  very  iuDuccntly  iDdulge,  so  loa^u 

we  make  use  of  them  to  inspire  u»  with  a  dm 

of  Ix-comin^  inhabitants  of  this  dcliirhlful  piio. 

"I  ha\*e  m  this,  and   in    two  forL^»ing  lct:A 

treated  on  tlie  most  serious  subjtM:t  that  ran  a- 

pUiy  the  mind  of  man — the  omnipresi'Dce  ^^ 

Deity;  a  subject  which,  if  possible,  shuuM  vne 

depart  from  our  meditations.     We  have  considera 

the  Divine  Being,  as  he  inhabits  infinitude. Mk 

dwells  among  his  works,  a^  he  is  present  to  tk 

mind  of  man,  and  as  he  discovers  hini!«elfiii 

more  glorious  manner  amon^  the  regions  of  ik 

blest.    Such  a  consideration  should  be  kept  iwib 

in  us  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  ana  p«WB 

our  niinils  with  a  perpetual  nwc   and   nfreicMt 

It  should  be  interwoven  with  all  our  tho:i(;htii9i 

pi'rctrptions,  and  become  one  with  the  rvn%dfl» 

n«8s  of  our  own  beinir.     It  ia  not  to  he-,  refltfil 

on  in  the  coldness  of  philosophy,  but  oufttfe 

.sink  us  into  the  lowest    prostration  befurBr~ 

who  is  so  astonishingly  wonderful  and  holv" 


No.  581.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  16.  1714 

Sunt  Uma,  iiunt  qatrdoni  ineciiocrn.  rant  nuJapUc^ 
HuiK  iej.l< if  ART.  Kpii-.  i.  17. 

Borne  gnod,  more  l<«id,  eome  neither  one  jkt  t'otLtr. 


I  AM  at  present  sitting  with  a  heap  of  Iettmll^ 
fore  me,  which  I  have  received  under  the  chtnt 
terof  Spectator.  I  have  complaints  from  Uitb* 
schemes  from  pnyectors.  scaniial  from  ladies,  e* 
gratulatious,  compliments,  aud  advice,  in  abO' 
dance. 

1  have  nr>t  Wen  thus  loiiir  an  auihur.  ;••  be  ifi- 
srnsible  of  the  natural  fondiii'.ss  evi-rv  pi  r«iuD  bc4 
havr  f«ir  thi'ir  own  productiiins  ;  and  I  \^^\ti  i^ 
think  I  have  treated  my  corre-MtondriKsa  I.tilei^o 
(whether  in  the  Imdy  or  out  of  the  body,  I  can-  i  uiicivillv  in  siriiufing  lln'm  all  tm^eihrr  i>i.  a  fii?. 
not  tell,  (mkI  knoweth).  how  that  he  was  cau«:ht  I  and  K'tlingthein  lie  so  lon^  nnrei;arJcd.  I  sfciU 
up  into  par!idi<«»,  ami  heard  un>i)eakable  words.  I  therefon'.  for  the  future,  ihiuk  ^nvMrlf  at  I«< 
wnich  it  is  ni»t  possible  for  man  to  utter.'  ]\y  ol>lig<'d  to  take  some  notice  (»r  such  K'tlt T.^  X4 1  n* 
this  is  meant,  that  what  he  h*'ard  is  so  infinitely  ceiv«».  and  may  possibly  do  it  at  the  end  of  t^tn 
different  frurn  anvthin;^  which   he    had  heard  in    month. 


this  world,  that  it  was  imiKissible  to  exj)re.>fS  it  in 
such  Words  as  might  convey  a  notion  of  it  to  his 
hearers 


In  the  meantime  I  intend  my  pre«<nt  paper tsi 
sliort  answ^er  to  most  of  those  iihich  hait  bfo 
aln'ndv  sent  nie. 


"  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  in-  TIh^ public,  however,  are  not  to  exrjcct  I  *h*-y 
quiries  concerning  any  foreij^n  country,  where  we  i  let  them  into  all  my  seori'ts;  and.  ihop;;!i  I  uWftr 
are  sometime  or  oilier  to  nuike  our  abode;  and  as  i  abstru<«e  to  most  pe<iplc,  it    is    siitTi^'ienr  if  I  IK 


lasting  doors  shall  be  <»p»MU'«l  to  us,  we  may  l>e    fully  answered  by  a  tri'atist'  wliieli  ia  nuv  ic  tb 

sure  tnal  thi^  pleasures  and  beauties  of  this  plare  ■  press. 

will  infinitely  transe.«>n(l   cMir  pre^Mit  hopes  and  i      It  was  verj'  impn)pcr  at  that  time  to  cotaplj 

expectations,  ami  that,  the  jjlorious  appearance  of  ;  with  Mr.  G. 

the  throne  of  ("kI  will  ris^'  iiifinitely  beytmtl  what-        Miss  Kittv  must  excu.io  me. 

over  wo  are  able  to  conwive  of  it.     We  might  here  '      The  g<*ntli'man  who  sent  me  a  copv  of  refvt 

entertain  oiu'-ielves  with  many  other  sperulatiiiiis  on  .  <»n    his    mistn'ss's    dancing',     is.     1     bilitre.  Il*^ 

this  siibjeet.fnmi  lliose  several  hints  whieh  we  find    thon>\ii;hly  in  love  to  coinp.ise  Ci»rrec!!v. 

of  it  in  the  holy  scriptiin's;  a-,  wIh'IIht  tlnrn-  may        I  have  too.  great  a  resp«-cl  ft»r  luitli  the  univ^ 

lint  b."  dilVeri-nt  mansions  and  aparlinents  of  glory    ties,  to  praise  one  at  the  ex|H'ii<o  of  the  iftlifr. 

to  lM'iny:s  of  diflferenl   nature-*;   wliether.  as   thev        Tom  S'iinble  is  .i  very  houf^t    ffllow.  and  rif- 

excel  one  another  in  pi-rfection,  they  an*  not  nrf-    si«i   him    to  present   my  humble   ^e^^•ice  ;o  lui 

mitted  Mi'arer  to  the  thron<>  of  the  Almighty,  nud'  counIh  Fill  Humper. 

enjoy    greater    manifestations    of    his    pn*seno«»;  j      I  am  obliged  for  the  IiAter  upon  pri-judirf. 

whether  (here  are  not  solemn  times  and  occasions,'      I  inav  in  due  time  animadvert  on  the  cued 

when  all  Uie  multitude  of  lioaven  celobrato  the '  Grace  dnimble. 
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The  petition  of  P.  S.  granted. 

That  of  Sarah  Loveit  rcfased. 

The  paperH  of  A.  S.  arc  returneil. 

I  thank  Aristippus  for  his  kind  invitation. 

My  friend  at  Woodstock  is  a  bold  man  to  under- 
take for  all  within  ten  miles  of  him. 

I  am  afraid  the  entertainment  of  Tom  Turnover 
will  hardly  be  relished  by  the  good  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Wciitminstcr. 

I  mu8t  con»ider  furtlicr  of  li,  before  I  indulge 
W.  F.  in  those  freedoms  ho  take*  with  the  ladies' 
•tockingM. 

I  ain  oKigt>d  to  the  in^nious  gentleman  who 
aent  nie  a::  tKie  on  the  subject  of  a  late  Spectator, 
and  shall  take  particular  notice  of  his  last  letter. 

When  the  lady  who  wrote  me  a  letter  dated  July 
tke  20th,  in  relation  to  some  passage^f  in  a  Lover, 
will  be  more  particular  in  her  directions,  I  shall  be 
•O  in  my  answer. 

The  poor  gentleman  who  fancies  ray  writings 
eoold  recliiim  a  hoMband,  who  can  abuAC  such  a 
wife  as  he  dericriU>a,  has,  I  am  afraid,  too  great  an 
opiui<in  of  my  skill.  i 

J1iiianliiru|>oa  in^I  dare  say,  a  venr  wcU-mean- 
l^^JMBO,  but  in  a  Ultle  too  prolix  fti  his  compoHi 


OonKtantins  himself  must  be  the  best  judge  in 
^     IIm  ail^ir  he  mentions. 

The  letter  dated  from  Lincoln  is  received. 
^         AretlniftH  and  licr  friend  may  hear  further  from  me. 
**        Celia  is  a  little  too  hasty. 

Harriet  is  a  good  girl,  but  must  not  courtesy  to 

folks  she  does  iK»t  know. 

•  «.     I  muMt  ingi*nu(iiii«ly  confess  my  friend  Samson 

Benstatf  has  quite  puzzled  me.  and  written  me  a 

loDg  letter  which  1  cnnmit  comprehend  one  word  of. 

(S>lli4lan  must  also  explain  what  he  means  by 
hit  "drivelling." 

I  think  it  Ijeneaih  my  spectatorial  diii^nity  to 
eooeeru  myself  in  the  affair  of  the  boilea  dump- 
lioif. 

1  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  pn>ject  sent 
me  for  tliu  dirtcovery  <»f  the  longitude. 

I  know  not  how  to  conclude  this  paper  better 
than  by  inserting  a  couple  of  letters  which  are 
really  gonuiiie,  and  whicli  I  look  upon  to  l)e  two 
ci  tlie  smartest  pieces  I  have  received  from  my 
correspondents  oi  either  sex: 

"BaoTiiKa  Spec., 

*' While  you  are  surveying  every  object  that  falls 
in  your  way,  l  am  wholly  taken  up  with  one. 
Had  that  sage  who  deman*<led  what  beauty  was, 
lived  Ut  see  Uie  dear  angel  I  love,  he  would  not 
have  a««kt><l  suolt  a  onestion.  Had  another  mnen  her, 
he  would  hiniM'lf  nave  lovetl  the  perstin  in  whom 
Heaven  has  made  virtue  visible;  and,  were  you 
journelf  to  bo  in  her  company,  ytm  could  never, 
with  all  your  loquacity,  say  enough  of  her  good 
humi^r  and  sense.  I  send  you  the  outlines  of  a 
piotiire,  which  I  can  no  more  finish,  than  1  can 
aofficiently  admire  the  dear  original.  I  am,  your 
most  uffiH'tionnle  Brother, 

"  CoNBTAKTIO  SfICC." 

••Goon  Mr.  Pfar, 

**I  will  allow  you  nothing  until  you  resolve  me 
the  following  question.  Pray  what  is  the  reason 
that,  while  you  only  talk  now  upon  WedneMlays, 
R'idays,  and  Mondays,  you  pn>tend  to  be  a  greater 
tatlcr  than  wh*Mi  you  •tpoke  every  day.  as  y<iu  for- 
iperly  tiMnl  t(»  iloY  If  this  lie  your  plunging  out 
of  your  taciturnity,  pray  1ft  the  length  of  your 
•peechex  corn|H'iiHjite  for  the  scarcuuesM  of  tftem. 
I  wn,  good  Mr.  Pert,        "  Your  Admirer, 

"If  you  will  be  long  enough  for  me, 
"Amanda  Lovauuioiii." 


No.  582.]    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  18, 1714. 

^Tenet  iiManabile  maltM 

ScribcDdi  cnructhea Jur.  Sst  vlL  61. 

Tbo  ourM  of  writing  is  an  endleu  itch.— CiL  Drtdbt. 

TiiEEE  is  a  certain  distemper,  which  is  mcntiooad 
neither  by  Galen  nor  Hippocrates,  nor  to  be  met 
with  in  the  London  Dispensary.  Juvenal,  in  the 
motto  of  my  paper,  terms  it  a  cacoethes;  which  is 
a  hard  word  tor  a  disease  called  in  plain  English, 
"the  itch  of  writini^."  This  cacoetncs  is  as  epi- 
demical as  the  smaU-poz,  there  being  wry  few  wno 
are  not  seized  with  it  some  time  or  other  in  their 
lives.  There  ia,  however,  this  difference  in  these 
two  distempera,  that  tlic  first,  after  having  indis- 
posed you  for  a  time,  never  returns  again;  whereas 
this  1  am  speaking  of,  when  it  is  once  got  into  the 
blood,  seldom  comes  out  of  it.  The  Driiisli  nation 
is  very  much  afflicted  with  this  malady, and  though 
very  many  remedies  have  been  applied  to  persons 
infected  with  it,  few  of  them  have  ever  proved 
successful.  Some  have  been  cauterized  with  sat- 
ires and  lampoons,  but  have  received  little  or  no 
benefit  from  them;  otherH  have  had  their  heads 
fastened  for  an  hour  together  between  a  cleft  board, 
which  is  made  use  of  as  a  citre  for  the  disease 
when  it  app<;ars  in  its  greatest  malignity.*  TheiB 
is,  indeed,  one  kind  of  this  malady  which  has 
be<>n  sometimes  removed,  like  the  biting  of  the 
tarantula,  with  the  sound  of  a  musical  iuHtrument, 
which  is  conmi(»nly  known  by  the  nnme  of  a  cat- 
call. But  if  you  have  a  patient  of  this  kind  under 
your  care,  you  may  a-ssure  yourself  there  is  nd 
other  way  of  r«'coveriiig  him  effectually,  but  by 
forbidding  him  the  use  of  ]>en,  ink,  and  paper. 

But,  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have  tried  it 
out^  there  is  no  species  of  scribblers  more  offen- 
sive, and  more  incurable,  than  your  periodical 
writers,  whose  words  return  upon  the  pulJic  on 
certain  days,  and  at  stated  times.  We  have  not 
the  consolation  in  the  penisal  of  these  authora 
which  we  find  at  the  reading  of  all  others,  namely: 
that  we  are  sure,  if  wc  have  but  palience,  we  tuar 
come  to  tiie  end  of  their  labors.  I  have  often  ad- 
mired a  humorous  saying  of  Diogenes,  who  read- 
ing a  dull  author  to  sev«>ral  of  his  friends,  when 
every  one  began  to  hv  tin'd,  finding  that  he  was 
ahnobt  come  to  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  he 
cried,  "Courage,  lads,  I  set;  land."  On  the  con- 
trary, our  progress  through  tliat  kind  of  writers  I 
am  now  spt^aking  of  is  never  at  an  end.  One  day 
makes  work  for  another — we  do  not  know  when  to 
promi.sc  ourselves  rest. 

It  is  a  melancholy  tiling  to  consider  that  the  art 
of  printing,  which  might  be  the  greatest  blessing 
to  mankind,  should  prove  detrimental  to  us,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  uhc  of  to  scatter  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  through  a  people,  instead  of  con- 
veying to  them  truth  and  knowledge. 

I  was  lately  reading  a  veiy  wlnmsical  treatisSf 
entitled  William  Itamsey's  \  indication  of  Astro- 
logy. This  pnifound  author,  among  many  mysti- 
cal passages,  has  the  following  one:  "  1'he  alienee 
of  tlie  sun  is  not  the  cause  of  ni^;hl,  forasmuch  as 
his  li>;ht  is  so  great  thift  it  may  illuminate  the  earth 
all  over  at  once,  as  clear  as  broad  day;  but  there 
are  liMiebrificous  and  dark  stars,  by  wliose  influ- 
ence night  is  brought  on,  and  which  do  ray  out 
durknesiit  and  obscurity  uptm  the  earth  as  the  sun 
doeslii;ht.'* 

I  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  this  sage 
astrologer  du«?s  the  hea\'enly  lH>dies.  Some  of 
them  are  stars  that  K*atter  light  as  others  di>  dark- 
ness. I  could  mention  wveral  authors  who  are 
tenebrificous  stars  of  the  first   magnitude,  and 

•Put laths  piOoiy; 
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point  out  a  knot  of  gentlemen,  who  have  been  dull 
in  concert,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  dark 
conslellalion.  The  nation  has  been  a  great  while 
beuighled  with  several  of  these  antiluiiiinaries.     I 


Plantations  havo  one  advantage  in  iLnn  •w\ 
is  not  to  be  found  in  uiost  other  work«,  as  1 
give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  dale,  and  coi 
ually  improve  in  the  eve  of  the  planter.    V 


resolution    o«    nmnK  uuuii  iitctu,   nuu    ww|^»*    ...  «  i  -|^>...  ^-— ■-,  ^__  -_ __^_,  __  .. 

little  time  to  drive  Uiem  quite  out  of  the  British  I  point  of  perfection,  and  from  that  Ume  haste 


hemisphere. 


No.  583.]  FRIDAY^  AUGUST  20,  1714. 

Ipae  thymum  pinotwiue  forens  de  montlbas  altlS| 
Tccta  wrat  late  circum,  oui  talla  cum ; 
luw  abore  manum  duro  terat ;  IpM  feraoei 
Viaat  humu  plantas,  ct  amicos  irriget  imbres. 

ViRG.  tieorg.  iy.  112. 

VTIUi  hln  (nrn  hand  tha  guardian  of  the  bees 

For  fillpft  of  vines  may  aoamh  the  mountain  troea, 

And  with  wild  thyuie  and  nav'ry  plant  tho  plain, 

Till  hill  hanl  horny  fingers  arhe  with  pain: 

And  deck  v,  ith  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around. 

And  with  rufrcKhiiig  waters  drench  tlic  ground.— Detdhi. 

EvEav  station  of  life  has  duties  which  arc  proper 
to  it.  Those  who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any 
particular  kind  of  business,  are  indeed  more  happy 
than  those  who  are  determined  by  necessity;  but 
both  arc  under  an  equal  obli^^ation  of  fixing  on 
employments,  whicli  may  be  either  useful  to  them- 
solves,  or  beneficial  to  others;  no  one  of  the  scins 
of  Adam  ought  to  think  himsself  exempt  from  that 
labor  and  industry  which  were  denounced  to  our 
first  parent,  and  in  him  to  all  his  posterity.  Those 
to  wnom  birth  or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such 
an  application  unnecessary,  oufrhtto  find  out  some 
calling  or  profession  for  themselves,  that  they  may 
not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  species,  and  bo  the  only 
useless  parts  of  creation. 

Hany  of  our  country  gentlemen  in  their  busy 
hours  apply  themselves  wholly  to  the  chase,  or  to 
some  other  diversion  which  they  find  in  tlie  fields 
and  Woods.  This  gave  occasion  to  one  of  our 
most  eminent  Kni^IiKh  writers  to  represent  every 
one  of  them  as  lying  under  a  kind  of  curse  pro- 
nounced to  them  in  the  words  of  Qoliah.  "  1  will 
give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field." 

Though  exercises  of  this  kind,  when  indulged 
with  modi'ration.  may  have  a  good  influence  both 
on  the  miiwl  and  body,  the  country  affords  many 
other  amusenu'iiis  of  a  more  noble  Iciud. 

Among  thesu  I  know  none  more  delightful  in 
itself,  and  biuieficial  to  the  public,  than  that  of 
planting.  1  could  mention  a  nobleman  whose  for- 
tune has  placed  him  in  several  parts  of  England, 
and  who  nas  always  left  these  visible  marks  be- 
hind him,  which  s'how  he  h:u$been  there;  he  never 
hired  a  house  in  his  life,  without  leaving  all  about 
it  the  seeds  of  wealth,  and  bestowing  legacies  on 
the  postGiity  of  the  owner.  Had  all  the  gentlemen 
of  England  made  the  same  improvements  upon 
their  estates,  our  whole  country  would  have  tn^'n 
at  this  time  as  one  great  garden.  Nor  ought  such 
an  employment  to  be  loi>kcH|ibpon  as  too  inglorious 
fur  men  of  the  highest  rank.  There  have  been 
heroes  in  this  art.  as  well  as  in  others.  Wo  are 
t<ild  in  particular  of  Cyrus  thi.>  Great,  that  he  planted 
all  the  Li'ss«>r  Asia.  There  is  indi'^vd  something 
truly  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  amusement;  it 
gives  a  nobler  air  to  several  parts  of  nature;  it 
nils  the  earth  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenes, 
and  has  something  in  it  like  creation.  For  this 
reason,  the  pleasure  of  one  who  plants  is  something 
like  that  of  a  poet,  who,  as  Aristotle  observes,  is 
more  delighted  with  his  productions  than  any  other 
writer  or  artist  whAbBoever. 


to  its  ruin.    On  the  contrary,  when  you  han 
ibhed  your  plautatiuns,  they  are  still  arriviii 
greater  degrees  of  perfection  as  long  as  yoa 
and  appear  more  delightful   in  every  succce 
year  tiuui  they  did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  I  do  not  only  recoiameud  this  art  to  dm 
estates  as  a  pleasing  amuKisioeot,  but  as  it  is  i 
of  virtuous  employment,  and  uiay  therefureb 
culcated  by  moral  motives;  particularly  fron 
love  which  we  ought  to  have  for  our  couutxv. 
the  regard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  poM^t 
As  for  the  first,  1  need  only  mention  what  u 
quently  observed  by  othen»,  that  the  increi! 
forest  trees  does  by  no  meaus  bear  a  proporth 
the  destruction  of  them,  insomuch  that  id  a 
ages  the  nation  may  be  at  a  ions  to  supply  i 
with  timber  sufficient  for  the  fleet*  of  Kuglini 
know  when  a  man  talks  of  posterity  io  maUo 
this  nature,  he  is  looked  upon  wiih'an  eye  of 
cule  by  the  cunning  and  solfii^h  pan  of' man] 
Most  people  are  of  the  humor  of  an  old  fellu 
a  college,  who,  when  he  was  pressed  by  the  m 
to  come  into  something  that  might  rcaouml  u 
good  of  their  successors,  Rrew  very  pevvi^: 
are  always  doiuc^,"  says  he,  '^souiething  for 
terity,  but  I  would  fain  see  posterity  do  »omct 
for  us." 

But  I  think  men  are  Inexcusable,  who  fail 
duty  of  this  nature,  since  it  is  so  easily  diwha 
When  a  roan  considers  that  the  putting  of  i 
twitfs  into  the  ground  is  doini;  good  to  one 
will  make  his  appearance  in  the  world  aboQt 


he  must  conclude  that  he  has  a  poor  aad 
heart,  void  of  all  generous  principles  and  loi 
mankind. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  may  very  i 
enforce  what  I  have  here  said,  ^any  be 
minds,  that  are  naturally  disposed  to  do'go>i 
the  world,  and  become  Ixrneficial  to  niani 
complain  within  themselves  that  thev  have  no 
ents  for  it.  This,  tht^refore,  is  a  go«Hl  offire,  v 
is  suited  to  tlie  meanest  capacities,  and  which 
be  perfonned  by  multitudes,  who  have  not  tb:: 
sufficient  to  deserve  well  of  their  country,  u 
recommend  themselves  to  their  posteritr,  bi 
other  method.  It  is  the  phrase  of  a  friend  of  1: 
when  any  useful  country  neighbor  dies, that' 
may  trace  him;"  which  I  look  upon  as  a , 
funeral  oration,  at  the  death  of  an  honest  hcsfc 
man,  who  hath  left  the  impressions  of  hi.*  in6i 
behind  him  in  the  place  where  he  has  lived. 

Upon  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  can  «ca] 
forbear  representing  the  subject  of  this  pap* 
kind  of  moral  virtue;  which,  as  I  have  alfi 
shown,  recommends  itself  likewise  bv  the  pin 
that  attends  it.  It  must  be  confessed  that  tb 
none  of  those  turbulent  pleasures  which  are  a] 
gratify  a  man  in  the  heats  of  youth:  but,  if  i 
not  so  tumultuous,  it  is  more  lasting.  VuiJ 
can  be  more  delightful  than  to  entertain  our&e 
wim  prospects  of  our  own  making,  .^nd  to  ' 
under  those  shades  which  our  own  indu>UT 
raised.  Amusements  of  this  nature  comp-^ 
mind,  and  lay  at  rest  all  those  passions  whick 
uneasy  to  the  soul  of  man.  beside  that  thevni 
rally  engender  good  thoughts,  and  dispuw  lu 
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laadsble-eootemplmtions.  Many  of  the  old  philo- 
Aophera  paflned  away  the  greatest  parts  or  tlieir 
lirea  amoug  thcirgardenH.  Epicurus liiniKclf  could 
not  thiuk  seuHuul  pleasure  attainable  in  any  other 
scene.  Every  reaaer,  who  is  acquainted  with  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  and  Horace,  the  greatest  {feniuses  of 
mil  antiquity,  knows  very  well  with  now  much 
rapture  tney  have  spoken  on  this  subiect;  and  that 
Virgil  in  particular  has  written  a  whole  book  on 
the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  seems  to  have  been  more  especially 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  man  in  his  primeval 
state,  when  he  had  life  enough  to  see  his  produc- 
tions flourish  in  their  utmoKt  beauty,  and  grad- 
ually decay  witli  him.  One  who  lived  before  the 
flood  might  liave  seen  a  wood  of  the  tallest  oaks 
in  the  acum.  But  I  only  mention  this  particular 
iu  order  to  introduce,  in  my  next  paper,  a  history 
"which  I  have  found  among  the  accounts  of  China, 
and  which  may  bo  looked  upon  as  an  antediluvian 
novel. 


No.  584.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1714. 

ffic  gvlkll  fbnieis  hie  moIlU  prats,  Lyeori: 
lUo  aemua.  hie  toto  teoum  con»uinerer  itto. 

Viitt.  Ed.  z.  42. 

Gome  me  what  pleurarw  in  oar  plain*  abound ; 
Tho  woodii,  thf  fbuntainii.  and  th«  flow'ry  ground; 
line  I  could  llTe,  and  love,  and  die  with  ouly  yon. 

DRTADf. 

HiLFA  was  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  daugh- 
tera  of  Zilpah,  of  the  race  of  Cohu,  by  whom 
some  of  the  learned  tliink  is  meant  Cain.  She 
was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and,  when  she  was  but 
a  girl  of  threescore  and  ten  years  of  age,  received 
ths  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her. 
Among  these  wore  two  brothers,  Harpath  and 
Sbalum.  Harpath,  being  the  first  born,  was  mas- 
ter of  that  fruitful  region  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tir£ah,*in  the  southern  parts  of  China. 
Shalum  (which  is  to  sav  the  planter,  in  the  Chi- 
nese languaii^c)  poesessea  all  the  neigh borinff  hills, 
and  that  great  ranse  of  mountains  which  goes 
under  Uie  name  otTinah.  Harpath  was  of  a 
lUuighty.  contemptuous  spirit;  Shalum  was  of  a 
genuo  disposition,  beloved  both  by  Ood  and  man. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  antediluvian  women, 
the  daughters  of  Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly 
set  upon  riches;  for  which  reason  the  beautiful 
Hilpa  preferred  Harpath  to  Shalum,  because  of 
his  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  that  covered  all 
the  low  country  which  runs  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tirsah,  and  is  watered  by  several  fount- 
ains and  streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of  that 
mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of  his  court- 
ship, tnat  he  married  Hilpa  in  tue  hundredth  year 
of  tier  age;  and,  being  of  an  insolent  temper, 
laughed  to  sconi  his  brother  Shalum  for  having 
pretended  to  thn  beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was 
master  of  nothing  btit  a  long  chain  of  n)cks  and 
mountains.  This  ko  much  provoked  Shalum,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  cursed  his  brother  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  to  have  praved  that  one  of 
his  mountains  might  fall  upon  nislicad  if  ever  he 
came  within  the  shadow  ot  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never 
ventun*  out  of  the  valleys,  but  cnme  to  an  un- 
timely end  in  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  beint?  drowned  in  a  river  an  he  at- 
tempted to  erosH  it.  This  river  is  called  to  this 
day,  from  his  name  who  perinhed  in  it,  tho  river 
Hajr|>ath;  and.  what  is  very  nMiiarkable,  issues  out 
of  one  of  thoHe  mountains  uliich  Shalum  wished 


Hilpa  was  in  the  hundred  and  sixtieth  Tear  of 
her  ase  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  naving 
brought  him  but  fifty  children  before  he  was 
snatcned  away,  as  has  been  already  related. 
Many  of  the  antediluvians  made  love  to  the 
voung  widow;  though  no  one  was  thought  so 
likely  to  succeed  in  her  affections  ^  her  first 
lover  Shalum,  who  renewed  his  court  to  Her  about 
ten  years  after  the  death  of  Harpath;  for  it  wa4 
not  thought  decent  in  those  days  that  a  widow 
should  M  seen  by  a  man  within  ton  years  after 
the  decease  of  her  husband. 

Shalum  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  re- 
solving to  take  away  that  objection  which  had 
been  raised  against  nim  when  he  made  his  first 
^dresses  to  Hilpa,  began,  immediately  after  her 
marriage  with  Harpath,  to  plant  all  that  mount- 
ainous region  whicti  fell  to  nis  lot  in  the  division 
of  this  country.    He  knew  how  to  adapt  every 

Elant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is  thouufht  to  have  in- 
erited  many  traditional  secrets  of  that  art  from 
the  first  man.  This  employment  turned  at  length 
to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his  amusement:  his 
mountains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded  with  young 
trees,  that  gradually  shot  up  into  i^roves,  woods, 
and  forests,  intermixed  with  walks  and  lawns, 
and  g^ardens;  insomuch  that  the  whole  region, 
from  a  naked  and  desolate  prospect,  began  now 
to  look  like  a  second  paradise.  The  pleasantness 
of  the  place,  and  the  agreeable  disposition  of 
Shalum,  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  mildest 
and  wisest  of  all  who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew 


into  it  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  perpetually 

inking  of  wells,  the  digging  of 
trenches,  and  the  hollowing  of  trees,  for  uxe  better 


employed  in  the  sinking 


distribution  of  water  through  every  part  of  this 
spacious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked  every  year 
more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa,  who,  after  the 
space  of  seventy  autumns,  was  wonderful!  v  pleased 
with  the  distant  prospect  of  Shalum's  hills,  which 
were  then  covered  with  innumerable  tufts  of  trses, 
and  gloomy  scenes,  that  ^ve  a  magiiificenoa  lo 
the  place,  and  converted  it  into  one  of  the  finest 
landscapes  the  eye  of  man  could  behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is 
said  to  have  written  to  Hilpa  in  the  eleventh  jrear 
of  her  widowhood.  I  shall  here  translate  it,  with- 
out departing  from  that  noble  simplicity  of  senti' 
ments  and  pliunness  of  manners  which  appear  in 
Uie  original. 

Shalum  was  at  this  time  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  old,  and  Hilpa  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

"  Shalum,  Matter  of  Mount  Tirxmk,  to  Hiljm, 
Mitlreot  of  the  VaUeyo. 

**  In  the  788th  year  of  the  creatloii. 
"What  have  I  not  suffered,  O  thou  daughter  of 
Zilpah,  since  thou  gavest  thyself  away  in  marriage 
to  my  rival  7  1  grew  weary  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  have  been  ever  since  covering  myself  with 
woods  and  forests.  These  threi'scors  and  ten 
years  have  I  bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Tirzah,  and  soothed  my  melan- 
choly among  a  thousand  gloomy  shades  of  my 
own  raising.  My  dwellings  are  at-  present  as  the 
garden  of  God:  every  part  of  them  is  filled  with 
Fruits,  and  flowers,  and  fountains.  1'he  whole 
mountain  i^  perfumed  for  thy  reception.  Come 
up  into  it,  O  my  l>eloved,  and  let  \i»  piHiple  this 
spot  (if  the  new  world  with  a  Ix-autiful  race  of 
mortals;  let  us  multiply  exc<'4>diii|;r]y  among  these 
df?lightful  shades,  and  fill  evt^ry  quarter  of  them 
with  sons  and  daughters.  Keiiiuniher,  O  thou 
daughter  of  Zilpah.  that  the  age  of  man  is  but  a 


might  fall  upon  his  brother,  when  he  cursed  him  i  thousand  years;  that  beauty  is  the  admiration  but 
Is  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  I  of  a  few  centuries.    It  flourishea  as  a  mountain 
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oak,  or  a«  a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which  in  I  gave  him  her  word  to  return  to  him  a  poa 
three  or  four  hundred  years  will  fade  away,  and  j  answer  in  less  than  fifty  ye&rs. 
never  be  thought  of  by  posleritv,  unless  a  young       She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  pe 
wood  Kprinijs  from  its  roots.    Think  well  on  this, '  in  the  valleys,  when  she  received  new  overt! 
and  remember  thy  neighbor  in  tlio  mountains."     J  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  splendid  visit  J 

Mishpach,  who  was  a  mi^htj  man  of  oki, 


Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  I  look 
upon  as  thoionly  antediluvian  billet-doux  now  ex- 
tant, I  sliall  in  my  next  paper  give  the  answer  to 
it,  and  the  sequel  of  this  story. 
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Ip-i  iMlitla  Tocet<  tul  riden  Jartant  i 

Inlon<<l  iiionU-M:  ipwr  jam  carmina  rnfea, 

lp«a  «>.iiinnt  nrbusta Vittu.  Ktl.  t.  68. 

TliG  ninii!itniii-toiM  anetaom,  the  rockii  rrjoifo: 
Till*  li'W;>  Nhrubx  partake  of  human  yoic«.— Dutdex. 

THE  SFHiUKL  OK  THF.  STORY  OK  SHALUM  AXD  HILPA.         ^""®  Shalum  gTOW  Very  UneMJT  With   himSelf. 


had  built  a  ffreat  city,  which  he  called  tte 
own  name.  J^very  house  was  made  for  st '. 
a  thousand  vears,  nay,  there  were  some  xhzx 
leased  out  for  three  lives;  so  that  the  quantjl 
:  stone  and  timber  consumed  in  this  buildiii 
j  scarce  to  be  imagined  by  those  who  live  in 
present  age  of  the  world.  This  ^eat  man  e 
tained  her  with  the  voice  of  musical  insima 
which  had  been  lately  invented,  and  dannd 
fore  her  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel.  He  al$o 
sented  her  with  several  domestic  ntensiUvro 
in  brass  and  iron,  which  had  been  ncwlj  k 
out  for  the  conveniency  of  life.     In  the  n 


„,      ,  ,  ,    ,  .  ,        ,         *  J        t  ^'•'^**  sorely  displeased  at  Hilpa  for  the  wcei 

1  iiK  letter  inserted  in  iiiy  last  had  so  good  an    ^.i^j^h  she  had  given  to  Mishpach,  in«>D.uclt 

effect  upon  Hilpa    that  nhe  answered  it   in  ^88:^^  „,.^pr  wr(»te  to  her  or  spoke  of  her  du:i. 

Uian  twelve  ni.,ntlw  after  the  following  manner: :  ^.^olc  revolution  of  Saturn  ;%ut  finding  that 

"  Uilpn,  MUtrevt  of  the  Vallpyn,  to  Shalum,       I  intercourse  went  no  further  than  a  visit,  hr  ij 

Master  of  Mount  Tinah,  \  ri'iiewed  his  addresses  to  her;  who.duringbii! 

••  In  the  TS'Jth  yoar  of  the  creation.       silence,  is  Mild  very  often  to  have  cast  a  visl 

"What  have  I  to  do  with   thee.  0  Shalum?   <?ye  upon  Mount  Tirxah. 

Thou  pnii^cbt  llilpa's  beaut v,  but  art  thou  not       Her  mind  continued   wavering    about  TWi 

secretly  enamored  with  tlie  Verdure  of  her  mea- i  y/**™  J^W^^Jf^^V  Shalum  and  llishpsch; 

dowsY     Art  thou  not  more  affected  with  the  pros- '  though  her  inclinations   favored  the  fonrw. 

pect  of  lu-r  green  vallevs  than  thou  wculdst  be    ilrlT**  pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  ol 

wiUi  the  6ight  of  hor  person?     Tlie  lowings  of    While  her  heart  was  m  this  unsetUed  cond« 


t<ip^of"'Tirzah,  are  thnse^like  "tiie  riches  Vf  tiiej}'"'^5*  t>»eplace.  whatever  it  sfiould  cost  him;  i 
valley?  'having  alwady  destroyed   all  the  timV»cr  of 

"I  know  thee.  0  Shalum;  thou  art  more  wiw '  country,  he  was  forced  to  hare  recourse  to  SLa! 
and  happy  th:ui  any  of  the  sons  of  men.     Thy   JV^""®  U^vesX^  were  now  two  hundred  yeare 
dwellings  are  amc.ng  the  cedars:  thou  search obt  i  ^^  P"*^?^  those  woods  with  so  many  herd 
out  the  divtTsiry  of  Koils:  thou  undcrstandost  the .'  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  with  snch  a ' 
iufliiL-ncc-i  of  tlu!  Mars,  and  markest  the  rhnnge  of  j  extent  (»f  fields  and  pastures,  that  ShalTira 
seasons.     Can  a  woman  sippear  lovely  in  the  t-yt's    »/>w  grown  m<ire  wealthy   tlian   MiKhpach: 
of  such  a  t)iH??     Disquiet  me  not,  O  Shalum;  let '  ^*?V    i  f**  .'^PP?^''^**  ^^  charming  in  the  trw 
me  alont>.  that  I  may  enjoy  tho.^e  go(«llv  posp«»s- 1  f'^pah  s  daughter,  that  she  no  lon^r  refused 
sions  wWwh  arc  fallen  to  niv  lot.    Win  me  not  bv'  J"  marriage.     On  the  day  on  which  he  brw 
thy  entiriii:;  words.     Mav  ihv  trees  increase  antl  j  \*P*"."P  "'Fj^  ^"5  m<>"ntain8  he  raised  a  niu#:  ] 
mulliplv;   iiiavrst  thou  add  wood  to  wood,  and  '  "'«»<>"8  pile  of  cedar,  and  of  every  a wei^t-srwl. 
shade  to  fihadr;  but  tempt  not  Hilpa  to  destroy'  !*''^.*":  Y"    v   '■*^"*^  ^howl  three  hundred  c- 
tliy  solitude,  a!Ml  maki.  thy  retirement  populous."'  >"  height:  he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bunJid 
,,,.     ,,,  .  .1    .     ;.. .,    ,.         A  1    1       "V*"**   *"^   sheaves   of   spikenard,  enrichirj 

1  he  Chinese  say  that  a  little  time  afterward  she  .  with  everv  spicy  shnih,  and  makine  it  fi:  i 
accvpt.;.l  o\  a  treat  in  one  of  the  neighborini?  hills, "  the  gums  i.f  his  plantations.  This  wa*  the  \rJ 
to  whK^ll  Shalum  had  invited  her.  This  treat  i  offering  which  Shalum  offered  in  the  dav  of 
lastetl  for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  espousals;  the  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  To >k-3« 
bhalum  live  hundred  antelopes,  two  thousand  os- !  and  filled  the  whole  country  with  incense  J 
tnches,  and  a  thousand  tuns  of  milk;  but  what    rK^rfume. 

most  of  all  recommended  it.  was  that  variety  oft  

delicious  fruits  and  potherbs,  in  which  no  person  j 

then  livini;  could  any  way  eq.ial  Shalum.  i  ^io.  5?6.]     FRIDAY,  AUGUST  27.  I71i 

He   lrea!eil   her  in   the   l)i»\ver  which   he  had  I 
planted  amiilst  the  wood  of  nightingales.     The'  -^"*  *°  "^^  n*.uiT*iit  homloM,  coRiUnt.  cuTabW  ri* 
wood  was  made  ui>  of  Bu«'ii  fruit-trees  and  plants'.     Jo hliint.— <^<'.  dc  IKt.  -i     t '^  i.»«f*r 

as  are  nn.sl  airroeablo  to  the  several  kinds  of  sing- 1  The  thln^ij.  wl.kb  emj.loy  men>  waking  ib<mrfct»  tnl act: 
mg  bmls;   so  that    it  had  drawn   into   it   all   the;      xvrur  to  their  imaginatioDs  in  lOe^. 
music  <.f  ilie  country   and  was  filled  from  one  end  |      p^  ^i,^  j^.^        ^  j  received  the  followini:  Irtl 
of  the  year  to  the  other  with  the  most  agrwable!     ^ich  is  built  upon  a  thought  that  U  Dcir.i 
coneeri  in  s.uson.  .         .,  ,        ,    very  well  carrie<f  on:   for  which  reason*  I  »i 

He^how.d  her  everv  day  some  In^autiful  and      j/e  it  to  tlie  public  without  alteration,  .ddi» 
Rumris.i.::   scene    in    this   new  reunon    of  wood-    Sr  amendment: 
lands;  ai.d.  as  by  this  means  he  ha<l  all  the  op- 1 
|H>rtunities  he  could  wish  for  of  o)>eniii^  liis  mind'  "Sir, 

to  her.  he  suoiixibd  so  well,  that  up^m  her  de-       "It  was  a  good  piece  of  advice  whidk  IVi' 
paituiv  site  made  him  a  kind  of  a  promise,  and   oni3/];ave  to  ma  scholar»— -that  everr  night W^ 
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tlie}  slept  they  should  examine  what  they  had  ,  contemptible  conse<][ueDCC8  of  commanding  or  in- 
been  doiu^  that  day,  and  so  discover  what  actions   dulling  one's  appet-ito. 

were  worthy  of  pursuit  to  morrow,  and  what  little  ;  "  i  forbear  recommending  my  advice  upon  many 
▼ices  wore  to  be  prevented  from  slipping  unawares  ;  other  accounts,  until  I  hear  how  you  and  your 
into  a  habit.  It  I  nii^ht  second  the  philosopher's  ;  readers  relish  what  I  havn  already  said;  among 
advice,  it  should  be  mine,  that  in  a  morning  uef(»re  ',  whom,  if  thero  be  any  that  may  pretend  ii  is  use- 
my  scholar  roi>e  he  t^hould  consider  what  he  had  ;  less  to  them,  because  they  never  dream  at  all,  there 
been  about  ihsit  night,  and  with  the  same  strictjiess  '  may  be  others  perhaps  who  do  little  else  all  day 
as  if  tlie  condition  he  has  believed  himself  to  be  jlong.  Were  every  one  as  sensible  as  I  am  what 
in  was  real.  Such  a  scrutiny  into  the  actions  of  his  i  happens  to  him  in  his  sleep,  it  would  be  no  dia- 
fancy  must  be  of  considerable  advantage;  for  this  i  pute  whether  we  pass  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
reason,  because  the  circumstances  which  a  man  jour  time  in  the  condition  of  stocks  and  stones,  or 
imagines  himself  in  during  sleep  are  generally  ;  whether  the  soul  were  not  perpetually  at  work 
audi  as  entirely  favor  his  inclinations,  good  or  i  upon  the  principle  of  thought.  However,  it  is  an 
bad,  and  give  him  imaginary  opportunities  of  pur-  ;  honest  endeavor  of  mine  to  persuade  my  country- 
Buing^  them  to  the  utmost:  so  Uiat  his  temper  wiliJ  men  to  reap  some  advantage  from  so  many  unre- 
lie  fairly  oi>en  to  his  view,  while  he  considers  how]  garded  hours,  and  as  such  you  will  encourage  it. 
it  is  moved  when  free  from  those  constraints  which  |  "  I  shall  conclude  with  giving  you  a  sketch  or 
tlie  accidents  of  real  life  put  it  under.     Dreams  are   two  of  my  way  of  proceeding. 

'   '     '  "     '  '■        '        '  '       "  If  I  have  any  business  ofconseqnence  to  do  to- 

morrow,  I  am  scarce  dropped  asleep  to-night  but  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  it;  and  when  awake,  1  consider 


ccrtainlv  the  result  of  our  waking  thoughts,  and 

our  daily  hopes  and  fears  are  what  give  the  mind 

'  such  nimble  relishes  of  pleasure,  and  such  severe 

touches  of  pain,  in  its  midnight  rambles.    A  man  |  the  whole  procession  of  the  affur,  and  get  the  ad 
that  murders  his  enemy,  or  deserts  his  friend,  in  a   vantage  of  the  next  day's  experience  before  the  sun 
dream,  had  need  to  ^uard  his  temper  aeainst  re-    '        ' 
Tcnge  and  ingratitude,  and  take  heed  tnat  he  be 
not  tempted  to  do  a  vile  thing  in  the  pursuit  of 


false,  or  the  neglect  of  true  honor.  For  my  part,  j  I  was 
I  seldom  receive  a  benefit,  but  in  a  night  or  two's  when< 
time  I  make  most  noble  returns  for  it;  which,  jlinte 


has  risen  upon  it. 

**  There  is  sciu-cely  a  great  post  but  what  I  have 
some  time  or  other  been  in;  but  my  behavior  while 
I  was  master  of  a  college  pleases  roe  so  well,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  province  of  that  nature  vacant, 
I  intend  to  step  in  as  soon  as  I  can. 
though  my  benefactor  is  not  a  whit  the  better  for,  I  "  I  have  done  mdny  things  that  would  not  pass 
yet  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  it  was  from  a  prin-  '  examination^  when  I  have  had  the  art  of  flying  or 
eiple  of  gratitude  in  me  that  my  mind  was  suscep-  '  being  invisible ;  for  which  reason  I  am  fflad  I  am 
tible  of  such  generous  transport  while  I  thongiit ;  iu»t  possessed  of  those  extraordinary  qualities. 
niTself  repaying  the  kindness  of  my  friend:  and  j  "  Lastly, Mr.  Spectator,  I  have  b«^n  a  groat  cor- 
I  nave  often  been  ready  to  bog  pardon,  instead  of  j  respondent  of  yours,  and  have  read  many  of  my 
returning  an  injury,  after  considering  that  when  letters  in  your  paper  which  I  never  wrote  t«»  vou. 
the  offender  was  in  my  power  I  haa  carried  my   If  you  have  a  mind  I  should  really  be  so.  I  nays 


resentments  much  too  far. 


got  a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscellanies  in 


'  I  am,  etc., 

"JooN  Shadow." 


"  I  think  it  has  been  observed,  in  the  course  of  '  my  noctuary,  which  I  shall  send  you  to  enrich 
your  papers,  how  much  one's  happiness  or  misery  iyour  paper  with  on  proper  occasions, 
may  depend  upon  the  ima<rination:  of  which  truth 
tliOKe  stranire  workings  of  fancy  in  sleep  are  no 
inconsiderable  instances ;  so  that  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage a  man  has  of  making  discoveries  of  him- 
self, but  a  regard  to  his  own  ease  or  disquiet,  may  j        No.  587.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1714. 
induce  him  to  accept  of  my  ad  vice.    Such  as  are  j„t^  ^^  i„  ^^^  noYl-l>iR8.,  ?*t.  lii.  ao. 

w-illing  to  comoly  with  it,  I  shall  put  int4>  a  way  I  j  ^^^^  thee  to  thy  b,>ttom:  from  within 

of  doing  It  with  pleasure,  by  obser^'ing  only  one  Thy  uhallow  center  to  tho  utmoiit  Hkln^DRTOW. 

maxim  which  I  shall  give  them,  viz:  *  To  to  to       m  ^x.        au        #  *i     ^  u      •         •  •       •- 

bed  with  a  mind  entirefy  free  from  passion,  end  a       Though  the  author  of  the  following  vision  is 
boilv  clear  of  Uie  least  intemperance.'  1  ""l^no^n, to  me,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  may  be  A; 

••"They,  indeed,  who  can  kink  into  sleep  with  .^o^K^^f  ^hat  ingenious  gentleman,  who  promised 
their  thoughts  less  calm  or  innocent  than  they  .  "»*^'  »"  ^^«  ^"^  P^^P*^'  *^»"**  oxiraciB  out  of  his 
should  bo,  do  but  plunge  themselves  into  scenes  '  °*^^"*'y* 
of  guilt  and  misery;  or  they  who  are  willing  to  '"Sia, 

{mrchase  any  midnight  disquietudes  for  the  satis- 1  "  I  was  the  other  day  reading  the  life  of  Maho- 
action  of  a  full  meal,  or  a  skin  full  of  wine;  these  '  met.  Among  many  otlier  extravagances,  I  find  it 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to.  as  not  knowing  how  to  recorded  of  Uiat  impostor,  that  in  the  fourth  year 
invite  them  to  reflections  full  of  shame  and  hor-  of  his  age,  the  angei  Gabriel  caught  him  up  while 
ror:  but  those  that  will  olx^erve  thi^  rule.  I  promise  .  he  was  amom;  his  playfellows;  and,  carrying  him 
them  they  shall  awake  into  health  and  cueerful-  '  aside,  cut  open  his  breast,  plucked  out  his  heart» 
ucss,  and  l)e  capable  of  recounting  with  delight  and  wrung  out  of  it  that  black  drop  of  blood,  in 
those  glorious  moments,  wherein  the  mind  has  i  which,  say  the  Turkish  divines,  is  contained  the 
been  indulging  itself  in  such  luxury  of  thought,  '  fmie$  peccati,  so  that  he  was  fro^  from  sin  ever 
such  noble  hurry  of  imaginaticm.  Suppose  a  after.  I  immediately  said  to  myself,  Though  this 
man's  g'ing  supfietless  to  bed  should  introduce  story  bo  a  fiction,  a  very  gt>od  moral  may  be  drawn 
Tlini  to  the  table  of  some  great  prince  or  other,  from  it,  would  every  man  but  apply  it  to  himself, 
whore  he  shall  be  entertained  with  the  noblest  and  endeavor  to  squeeze  out  of  his  heart  whatever 
marks  of  honor  and  plenty,  and  do  so  much  busi-  '  sins  or  ill  qualities  he  find  in  it. 
nessafter,  that  he  shall  rise  with  as  good  a  stomach  I  "While  my  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  with 
to  his  breakfast  as  if  he  had  fasted  all  night  lon^:  '  this  contemplation,  I  insensibly  fell  into  a  most 
or  suppose  he  should  see  his  deari'st  friends  remain  pleasing  slumber,  when  methought  two  porters 
all  nigiit  in  great  distresses,  which  he  sh(»nld  in-  :  entered  my  chamber,  carrying  a  large  cheat  be- 
»tantly  have  disengaged  them  fniin.  could  he  have  i  twcen  them.  After  having  set  it  down  in  the 
been  content  to  have  gone  to  bed  without  the  other  middle  of  the  room  they  deputed.  I  immediately 
tM>tt]<* :  believe  me,  these  effects  of  fancy  are  no !  endeavored  to  open  wnat  was  sent  me,  when  a 
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and  acqnaiiilaucti;  but,  before  you  can  be  aualififd 
to  BUT  and  animadvert  on  the  failingH  of  others, 
you  must  be  pure  yourself:*  whereupon  he  drew 
oot  his  incision  knife,  cut  me  open,  took  out  my 
heart,  and  began  to  squeeze  it.  I  was  in  a  great 
confusion  to  see  how  many  things,  which  I  had 
iiwmys  cherished  as  virtues,  issued  out  of  my 
heart  on  this  occasion.  In  short,  after  it  had  been 
thoroughly  squeezed,  it  looked  like  an  empty 
bladder;  when  .the  phantom,  breathing  a  fresh 
particle  of  divine  air  into  it,  restored  it  safe  to  its 
fbrmer  repository;  and,  having  sewed  me  up,  we 
b«^gan  to  examine  the  chest. 

"  The  hearts  were  all  inclosed  in  transparent 
▼ials,  and  preserved  in  a  liquor  which  looked  like 
spirits  of  wine.  The  first  which  I  cast  my  eye 
upon  I  was  afraid  would  have  broke  the  glass 
wnich  contained  it.  It  shot  up  and  down,  with 
incredible  swiftness,  through  the  liquor  in  which 
it  swam,  and  very  frequently  bounc^  against  the 
side  of  the  vial.  The  jbmet,  or  spot  in  the  middle 
of  it,  was  not  large,  but  of  a  red,  fiery  color,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  these  violent  agitations. 
•  That,'  says  my  instructor,  *  is  the  heart  of  Tom 
Dreadnaught,  who  behaved  himself  well  in  the 
late  wars,  but  has  for  these  ten  years  last  past  been 
aiming  at  some  post  of  honor  to  no  purpose.  He 
is  lately  retirco  into  the  country,  where,  quite 
choked  up  with  spleen  and  choler,  he  rails  at  bet- 
ter men  than  himself,  and  will  be  forever  uneasy, 
because  it  is  impossible  he  should  think  his  merits 
sufficiently  rewardcnl.'  The  next  heart  that  I  ex- 
amined was  rt'markable  for  its  smalluess ;  it  lay 
still  at  the  bottom  of  the  vial,  and  I  could  hardly 
perceive  that  it  Ix'at  at  all.  The  fomea  was  quite 
black,  and  had  almost  diffused  itself  over  the 
whole  heart.  *  This,'  says  my  interpreter,  '  is  the 
heart  of  Dick  Gloomy,  who  never  thirsted  after 
anything  but  money.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
endeavors,  he  is  slill  poor.  This  has  nung  him 
into  a  most  deplorable  state  of  melancholy  and 
despair.  He  is  a  composition  of  envy  and  idle- 
ness: hates  mankind,  but  chives  them  their  revenge 
by  being  more  uneasy  to  himself  than  to  any  one 
else.' 

*•  The  vial  I  looked  upon  next  contained  a  large 
fair  heart  wJiich  heat  WMry  strongly.  The ybm««  or 
spot  in  it  was  exceedingly  small;  but  I  could  not 
help  observing,  that  which  way  soever  I  turned 
the  vial,  it  always  ap(>eared  uppermost,  and  in  the 
strongest  point  of  light.  '  The  heart  you  are  ex- 
amining,' says  my  companion,  '  iK'longs  to  Will 
Worthy.  Uu  has,  indeed,  a  most  noble  soul,  and 
is  possessed  of  a  thousand  good  qualities.  The 
speck  which  you  discover  is  vanity.' 

"  *  Here,*  says  the  angel,  'is  the  heart  of  Free- 
love,  your  intimati;  friend.* — '  Freelove  and  I,'  said 
I,  *  are  at  present  very  cold  to  one  another,  and 
I  do  not  care  for  hmking  on  the  heart  of  a  man 
which  I  fear  is  overcast  with  rancor.'  My  teacher 
commanded  me  to  look  upon  it :  I  did  so,  and  to 
my  unspeakable  surprise,  found  that  a  small  swell- 
ing spot,  which  I  at  first  took  to  be  ill  will  toward 
me,  was  only  passion  ;  and  that  upon  my  nearer 
inspection  it  wnolly  disappeared;  upon  which  the 
phantom  told  me  Freelove  was  one  of  the  best 
natunnl  men  alive. 

"  •  This,*  says  my  teacher,  is  a  female  heart  of 
your  acquaintance.'  I  found  \\wfome8  in  it  of  the 
lar^st  size,  and  of  a  hundreil  different  colors. 
which  were  still  varving  every  moment.  Upon 
my  asking  to  whom  it  l)elong»?d,  I  was  informed 
hat  it  was  tlie  heart  of  Coquetilla. 
'  I  set  it  down,  and  drew  out  another  in  which 


I  took  atiefamn  at  6rst  sight  to  be  Terr  RDil],b 
was  amazed  to  find  that,  an  I  lookea  stetdfut 
upon  it,  it  grew  still  larger.  It  was  the  hein  \ 
Melissa,  a  noted  pmde,  who  lives  the  next  do 
to  me. 

^' '  I  show  you  this,'  says  the  phantom,  'been 
it  is  indeed  a  rarity,  and  you  have  the  happiM 
to  know  the  person  to  whom  it  bclonn.'  He  Ih 
put  into  my  hands  a  large  crystal  j|iass,  thtt  i 
closed  a  heart,  in  which,  though  I  examined 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  I  could  not  perceive  s 
blemish.  I  made  no  scruple  to  affirm  that  it  vn 
be  the  heart  of  Seraphina;  and  was  glad,  b 
not  surprised,  to  fina  that  it  was  so.  'SIm 
indeed,'  continued  my  guide,  'the  oniameBt 
well  as  the  envy  of  her  sex.'  At  these  last  von 
he  pointed  to  tnc  hoarts  of  several  of  her  feu 
acquaintance  which  lay  in  different  vials,  and  bi 
very  large  spots  in  them,  all  of  a  deep  blue.  'Ti 
are  not  to  wonder,'  says  he,  '  that  you  see  do  ip 
in  a  heart,  whose  innocence  has  been  proof  a^e 
all  the  corruptions  of  a  depraved  aee.  If  it  h 
any  blemish,  it  is  too  smidl  to  be  discovered  I 
human  eyes.' 

"  I  laid  it  down,  and  took  up  the  hearts  of  och 
females,  in  all  of  which  the  ^nmn  ran  in  lefei 
veins,  which  were  twisted  tu^rether,  and  made 
very  perplexed  figure.  I  asked  the  meaning  of  i 
andf  was  told  it  represented  deceit. 

"  I  should  have  oeen  glad  to  have  examined  tl 
hearts  of  several  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  \^ 
to  be  particularly  addicted  to  drinking,  fsaa\ 
intriguing,  etc.,  but  my  interpreter  told  me  1  b« 
let  that  alone  until  another  opportunity,  and  fla; 
down  the  covot  of  the  chest  with  so  much  vioSeBi 
as  immediately  awoke  me.' 


*» 
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No.  588.]  WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  1,  iTlt 
DIdtis,  omnifl  in  imbeelllitate  est  et  gimCia,  •! 

You  pretend  th«t  all  kindncoo  and 
founded  In  weiikneM. 

Man  may  be  considered  in  two  views,  as  a  rei 
sonable  and  as  a  sociable  being;  capable  of  h 
coming  himself  either  happy  or  miserable,  and  o 
contributing  to  the  haopinesa  or  misery  of  his  id 
low-creatures.  Suitably  to  Uiis  double  capidti 
the  Contriver  of  human  nature  hath  wiselv  fa 
nished  it  with  two  principles  of  action,  wff-loT 
and  benevolence ;  desiguea,  one  of  them  to  readf 
man  wakeful  to  his  own  pergonal  interest,  tl 
other  to  dispose  him  for  giving  his  utmost  assiiC 
ance  to  all  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  This  i 
such  an  account  of  our  frame,  so  ngrwable  to  ni 
son,  so  much  for  the  honor  of  our  Maker,  and  tk 
credit  of  our  species,  that  it  may  appear  sosnerk] 
unaccountable  what  should  induce  men  torrpn 
sent  human  nature  as  they  do  under  charactenfl 
disadvantage;  or  having  drawn  it  with  a  lirtleiD 
sordid  aspect,  what  pleastire  they  can  possiU 
take  in  such  a  picture.  Do  they  'reflect  that  it  i 
their  own,  and,  if  we  will  believe  them^ves,  i 
not  more  odious  than  the  original?  One  of  tli 
first  that  talked  in  this  lof>y  strain  of  ouraatc 
was  Epicunis.  Beneficence,  would  his  follower 
say,  is  all  founded  in  weakness;  and.  whatever  h 
pretended,  the  kindness  that  pa<;s(>th  l<etwee&  ebh 
and  men  is  by  every  man  'directed  to  biDseli 
This,  it  must  be  confeased,  is  of  a  piiHx*  with  :h 
rest  of  that  hopeful  philosophy,  which,  hariDj 
patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  efi*ments.  attribcM 
(lis  being  to  cnance,  and  derives  all  hist  artioBi 
from  an  unintelligible  declination  of  atoms.  Aod 
for  these  glorious  discoveries  the  poet  \%  bcjocd 
measure  transported  in  the  praises  of  his  Jbov^  * 
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%f  he  mast  needs  be  somethiog  more  than  man, 
only  for  an  endeavor  to  piove  that  man  is  in  no- 
thing superior  to  beasts.  *  In  thin  school  was  Mr. 
Hoboes  instructed  to  speak  after  the  .same  manner, 
if  he  did  not  rather  uraw  his  knowledge  from  an 
observation  of  his  own  temper;  for  he  somewhere 
unluckily  lays  down  this  as  a  rola,  that  from  the 
aimilituaes  of  thoughts  and  passions  of  one  man 
to  the  thouglits  and  passions  of  another,  who.%o- 
ever  looks  into  himsclt  and  considers  what  he  doth 
▼hen  he  thinks,  hopes,  fears,  etc.,  and  upon  what 

Sounds,  he  shall  hereby  read  and  know  what  are 
e  thoughts  and  passion.^  of  all  other  men  upon  the 
like  occasion.  Now  we  will  allow  Mr.  Hoobes  to 
know  best  how  he  was  inclined ;  but  in  earnest,  I 
should  be  heartily  out  of  conceit  with  myself  if  I 
thought  myself  of  ^his  unamiable  temper  as  he  af- 
firms, and  should  have  as  little  kimincss  for  myself 
as  for  anybody  in  the  world.  Hitherto  I  always 
imagined  that  kind  and  b»>ncvolent  propensions 
were  the  original  growth  of  the  heart  of  man;  and, 
however  checked  and  overtopped  by  counter- incli- 
nations that  have  since  sprung  up  within  us,  have 
still  some  force  in  the  worst  of  tempers,  and  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  best,  ^nd  methinks  it 
is  a  fair  Htep  toward  the  proof  of  this,  that  the 
roost  beneficent  of  all  beings  is  he  who  hath  an 
Absolute  fullness  of  perfection  in  himself,  who 
gave  existence  to  the  universe,  and  so  cannot  be 
sapposcd  to  want  that  which  he  communicated, 
without  diminishing  from  the  plenitude  of  his 
own  power  and  happiness.  The  philosophers  be- 
fore-mentioned have  indeed  done  all  that  in  them 
lay  to* invalidate  this  argument;  for,  placing  the 
gods  in  a  state  of  the  most  elevated  blessedness, 
they  de^ribe  them  as  selfish  as  we  poor  miserable 
mortals  can  be,  and  shut  them  out  from  all  concern 
for  mankind,  upon  the  score  of  their  having  no 
need  of  us.  But  if  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
wants  not  us,  we  stand  in  continual  need  of  him; 
and,  surely,  next  to  the  survey  of  the  immense 
treasures  of  his  own  mind,  the  most  exalted  plea- 
sure he  receives  is  from  beholding  millions  of 
creatures,  lately  drawn  out  of  the  gulf  of  non- 
existence, rejoicing  in  the  various  degrees  of  bcinsr 
and  happiness  imparted  to  them.  And  as  this  is 
the  tnie,  the  glorious  character  of  the  Deity,  so  in 
forming  a  n*a»<oiiahlc  creature  he  would  not,  if 
possible,  suffer  his  ima>;R  to  pass  out  of  his  hands 
^jnadorned  with  a  resemblance  of  himself  in  this 
most  lovely  part  of  his  nature.  For  what  com- 
plnoency  could  a  mind,  whose  love  is  as  unbound- 
ihI  as  his  knowledge,  have  in  a  work  so  unlike 
himself;  a  crcatun;  that  should  be  capable  of 
knowing  and  conversing  with  a  vast  circle  of 
objects,  and  love  none  but  himself?  What  pro- 
portion wotild  there  be  between  the  head  and  the 
iieart  of  such  a  creature,  its  affections,  and  its 
understanding?  Or  could  a  society-  of  such  crea- 
tures, with  no  other  bottom  but  self-love  on  which 
to  maintain  a  commerce,  ever  flouriixh?  Reason, 
it  is  certain,  would  obli;?e  every  man  to  pursue  the 
general  happiness  as  tiio  means  to  procure  and 
Establish  his  own;  and  yet,  if  beside  this  con?*ide- 
ration,  there  wore  not  a  natural  instinct,  prompt- 
ing men  to  desim  the  welfare  and  sati>faction  of 
others,  self  love,  in  defiance  of  \ho  ndmoniti(m«i  of 
reason,  w(»uld  quickly  run  all  thiu;^  into  a  state 
of  w^ar  and  confu-^iKm.  A"*  nearly  interested  as  the 
soul  is  in  the  fat«'  of  the  V)ody,  our  provident  Crea- 
tor saw  it  nerH<«*nry,  by  the  constant  n»turns  of 
hnnger  and  thirst,  those  importunate  appetites. 
to  put  it  in  mind  of  its  char<re:  knowing  that  if 
we  should  eat  and  drink  no  rtftener  than  c<dd  ab- 
stracted speculation  should  put  us  upon  these  ex- 
ercises, and  then  leave  it  to  reason  to  prescribe  tlie 
quantity,  we  should  soon  refine  ourselves  out  of 
U 


this  bodily  life.  And,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  to  to* 
mark,  that  we  follow  nothing  heartily,  unlsss 
carried  to  it  by  inclinations  which  anticipate  oar 
reason,  and,  like  a  bias,  draw  the  mind  stron^lj 
toward  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  per- 
petual intercourse  of  benefits  among  mankind, 
their  Maker  would  not  fail  to  give  them  this 
generous  prepossession  of  benevolence,  if,  as  I 
have  said,  it  were  possible.  And  from  whence  can 
we  g^  about  to  argue  its  impossibility?  Is  it  in- 
consistent with  self-love?  Are  their  motioni  con- 
trary? No  more  than  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
earth  is  opposed  to  its  annual;  or  its  motion  nmnd 
its  own  center,  which  might  be  improved  as  an 
illustration  of  self-love,  to  that  which  whirls  it 
about  the  common  center  of  the  world,  answering 
to  universal  benevolence.  Is  the  force  of  self-love 
abated,  or  its  interest  prejudiced,  by  benevolence? 
So  far  from  it,  that  benevolence,  though  a  distinct 
principle,  is  extremely  serviceable  to  self-love, 
and  then  doth  most  service  when  it  is  least  de- 
signed. 

But  to  descend  from  reason  to  matter  of  fact;  the 
pity  which  arises  on  sight  of  persons  in  dis- 
tress, and  the  satisfaction  of  mind  which  is  the 
consequence  of  having  removed  tliem  into  a  hap- 
pier state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to 
Erove  such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  benevolence. 
)id  pity  proceed  from  a  reflection  we  make  upon 
our  liableness  to  the  same  ill  accidents  we  see 
befall  others,  it  were  nothing  to  the  present  purpose; 
but  this  is  assigning  an  artificial  cause  of  a 
natural  passion,  and  can  by  no  means  be  admitted 
as  a  tolerable  account  of  it,  because  children  and 
persons  most  thoughtless  about  their  own  condi- 
tion, and  incapable  of  entering  into  the  prospects 
of  futurity,  feel  the  most  violent  touches'  of  com- 
passion. And  then,  as  to  that  charming  delight 
which  immediately  follows  the  giving  joy  to  an- 
other, or  relieving  his  sorrow,  and  is,  when  the 
objects  are  numerous,  and  the  kindness  of  import- 
ance really  inexpressible,  what  can  this  be  owing 
to  but  a  consciousnes  of  a  man's  having  done 
something  praiseworthy,  and  expressive  of  SjgT'eat 
soul  ?  Whereas,  if  in  all  this  ne  only  sacrificed 
to  vanity  and  self-love,  as  there  would  be  nothing 
brave  in  actions  that  make  the  most  shining  ap- 
pearance, so  nature  would  not  have  rewarded  them 
with  this  divine  pleasure;  nor  could  the  commen- 
dations, which  a  person  receives  for  benefits  done 
upon  selfish  views,  be  at  all  more  satisfactory 
than  when  he  is  applauded  for  what  he  doth  with- 
out design;  because  in  both  cnson  the  ends  of  self- 
love  are  equally  answered.  The  conscience  of 
approving  one's  selt'  a  benefactor  to  mankind  is 
the  noblest  recompense  for  being  so;  doubtless  it 
is,  and  the  most  interested  cannot  propose  any- 
thing so  much  to  their  own  advantage;  notwitn- 
standing  which,  the  inclination  is  nevertheless 
unselfish.  The  pleasure  which  attends  the  grati- 
fication of  our  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  the  cause 
of  these  appf*titcs;  they  are  previous  to  any  such 
prospect;  and  so  likewise  is  the  desire  of^^ doing 

Sood;  with  this  difference,  that,  being  seated  in 
le  intellectual  part,  this  last,  though  antiK^ent 
to  reason,  may  y«'t  be  improved  and  regulated  by 
it:  and,  I  willaild.  is  no  otherwi.se  a  virttio  than  as 
it  is  so.  Thus  have  I  contended  for  the  dignity 
of  that  nature  1  have  the  lionorto  partake  ()f :  ana, 
after  all  the  evidence  produced,  think  I  have  a 
right  to  conclude,  against  the  motto  of  t^iis  paper, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  genen»ity  in  the 
world.  Tlion^^'h,  if  I  were  under  a  mistake  in 
this,  I  should  say  as  Cicero  in  relation  to  the  im- 
mortalitv  of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err,  and  hhould 
believe  it  very  much  for  the  interest  of  mankind 
to  lie  under  tno  same  delusion.    For  the  contrary 
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netion  naturallj  tends  to  dispirit  the  mind,  and 
sinks  it  into^  meanness  fatal  to  the  eodlike  zeal 
of  doing  eood :  as,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  teaches 
people  to  De  ungrateful,  by  possessing  them  with 
a  persnasion  cuncernins  their  benefactors,  that 
they  have  no  regard  to  tliem  in  the  benefits  th^y 
bostow.  Now  he  that  banishes  gratitude  from 
among  men,  by  so  doing,  stops  up  the  stream  of 
beneficence:  for  though  in  conferring  kindnesses  a 
truly  generous  man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet 
he  looks  to  the  qualities  of  the  person  obliged; 
■nd  u  nothing  renders  a  person  more  unworthy 
of  a  benefit  than  his  being  without  all  resentment 
of  it,  he  will  not  be  extremely  forward  to  oblige 
such  a  man. 


No.  589.]    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3, 1714. 

Penequitnr  soekis  ille  mam :  labeflicUqae  tandem 
IcUbiui  innameri*,  adductaque  f  unlbos  arbor 
Oorruii Otid,  Met.  riU.  774. 

The  hnploof  ax  he  pUee,  loud  Rtroket  remund, 

TUl  dragg'd  with  rupee,  and  finird  with  many  a  wound, 

11m  looven'd  tree  oomea  rushing  to  the  ground. 

••Sir, 

"  I  AM  8o  jBp'eat  an  admirer  of  trees,  that  the  spot 
of  ground  1  have  chosen  to  build  a  small  seat 
upon  ill  the  country  is  almost  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  wood.  I  was  obliged,  much  against  my  will, 
to  cut  down  several  trees,  that  I  might  have  any 
such  thing  as  a  walk  in  my  gardens;  but  then  I 
have  taken  care  to  leave  the  space  between  every 
▼alk  as  much  wood  as  I  found  it.  The  moment 
YOU  turn  either  to  the  right  or  left  you  are  in  a 
forest,  where  nature  presents  you  with  a  much 
iRore  beautiful  scene  than  could  have,  been  raised 
by  art. 

"Instead  of  tulips  or  carnations  I  can  show 
^ou  oaks  in  my  gardens  of  four  hundred  years' 
standing,  and  a  knot  of  elms  that  might  shelter  a 
*troop  of  horse  from  the  rain. 

"It  is  not  without  the  utmost  indignation,  that 
X  observe  several  prodigal  young  heirs  in  the 
neighborhood  felling  down  the  most  glorious 
-monuments  of  Iheir  ancestors'  industry,  and  ruin- 
ing, in  a  day,  the  product  of  a^s. 

"  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  your  discourse 
upon  planting,  which  put  me  upon  looking  into 
•my  books,  to  ^ive  you  some  account  of  the  vene- 
ration the  ancients  h&d  for  trees.  There  is  an  old 
I  tradition  that  Abraham  planted  a  cypress,  a  pine, 
.and  a  cedar;  and  that  these  three  incorporated  into 
•one  tree,  which  was  cut  down  for  the  ouilding  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon. 

"Isidorus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
ttius,  assures  us,  that  he  saw,  even  in  his  time, 
>thatiamous  oak  in  the  plains  of  Mamrc,  under 
■which  Abraham  is  reported  to  have  dwelt;  and 
.adds,  that  the  people  looked  upon  it  with  a  great 
veneration,  ana  preserved  it  as  a  sacred  tree. 

"The  heathens  still  went  further,  and  regarded 

it  as  the  highest  piece  of  sacrilege  to  injure  ceilain 

'trees  which  they  took  to   be   protected  by  some 

•  deity.     The  story  of  Erisicthon,   the  grove  uf 

Dodbna,  and  that  at  Delphi,  are  all  instances  of 

this  kind. 

'*If  wo  consider  the  machine  in  Virgil,  so  much 
blamed  by  several  critics,  in  this  light,  we  shall 
hardly  Uunk  it  too  violent. 

"j&ncas,  when  he  built  his  fleet  in  order  to  sail 
for  Italy,  was  obliged  to  cut  down  a  grove  on 
mount  Ida,  which  however  he  durst  not  do  until 
he  had  (»btained  leave  from  Cybele,  to  whom  it  ^as 
dedicated.  The  goddess  could  not  but  tliink  her- 
self obliged  to  protect  the  ships,  which  were  made 
«of  consecrated .  timber.  ttfUH*  a  very  frlnuinlinsrv 


manner,  and  therefore  desired  Jofnter,  that  tfc 
might  not  be  obnoxioua  to  the  power  of  wavci 
winds.  Jupiter  would  not  gnuit  this,  but  pn» 
ed  her  that  as  many  as  came  safe  to  Italy  shoi 
be  transformed  into  goddesaea  of  the  s«a;  whi 
the  poet  tells  us  was  accordingly  ezecated. 


And  now  at  lencCh  tha  numbvr'd  boats  w«« 
Preflx'd  b7  Vatri  irrcToeable  doom. 
When  the  great  mother  of  the  gods  was  fret 
To  eave  her  ihipfs  and  flnlrti  Jove^a  deoree. 
flmt,  from  the  quarter  of  the  mom  tboe  nnng 
A  light  that  sing'd  the  hcmTeaa,  and  ebot  awng: 
Then  from  a  cloud,  fting'd  round  with  golilcB  fn^ 
Were  timbreli  heard,  and  Bereeynthiaa  rhou*: 
And  hut  a  volee,  with  mora  than  mortal  eoanda, 
Both  hoeti  in  arms  oppooed  with  equal  horror 
'  0  Trqfan  race,  your  needleaa  aid  forfaaar : 


And  know  my  ahipa  are  my  peculiar 
With  greatpr  eaM  the  bokl  ItutuUaa  may 


With  hiving  brands  attempt  to  bum  the 
Than  dnge  my  sacred  pine*.     Hat  yoo,  my  ckuA 
Looe'd  fpom.  your  crooked  anchtora,  launched  at  kaf 
Exalted  each  a  nymph;  forraJce  the  aand. 
And  iwim  the  seas,  at  Qybelo'a  oommaad.' 
No  Moner  had  the  goddera  reaaed  to  upeak. 
When  k>,  th'  obedient  shipe  their  hawMra  bceakt 
And  strange  to  tell,  like  dolphina  in  tiie  main. 
They  plunge  their  prowa,  and  dire  and  spring  ipk 
As  many  beauteoos  maids  the  Ullows  sweep, 
As  rode  befbre  tall  Teasels  oa  the  deep. 

Daran'f  Tb. 

"  The  common  opinion  concerning  the  nympl 
whom  the  ancients  called  Hamadryads,  is  more 
the  honor  of  trees  than  anything  yet  mention 
It  was  thought  the  fate  of  these  uyrapbs  ksd 
near  a  dependence  on  some  trees,  more  eanecii 
oaks,  that  they  lived  and  died  together.  For  ti 
reason  they  were  extremely  grateful  to  such  ii 
sons  who  presenred  those  trees  with  which  tl 
being  subsis^.  Apolloniun  tells  us  a  Teiy 
mark  able  story  to  this  purpose,  with  which  I  sk 
conclude  my  ktter. 

"  A  certain  man,  called  Rhascus,  obserrin^ 
old  oak  ready  to  fall,  and  being  mored  will 
sort  of  compassion  toward  the  tree,  ordered  1 
servants  to  pour  in  fresh  earth  at  the  roots  of 
and  set  it  upright.  The  Hamadryad,  or  djb] 
who  must  necessarily  have  perished  with  the  tr 
appeared  to  him  the  next  day,  and,  after  hiri 
returned  him  her  thanks,  told  him  she  ws4  id 
to  grant  whatever  he  should  ask.  As  &he  i 
extremely  beautiful,  Rhowus  desired  he  might 
entertained  as  her  lover.  The  Hamadryad,  i 
much  displeased  with  the  request,  proraijed 
ffive  him  a  meeting,  but  commanded  him  foraa 
days  to  abstain  from  the  embraces  of  all  otl 
women,  adding,  that  she  would  send  a  bee  to  hi 
to  let  him  know  when  he  was  to  be  happy.  Rli 
cus  was,  it  seems,  too  much  addicted  to*  (nunii 
and  happened  to  t)e  in  a  run  of  ill-luck  vheD  i 
faithtul  nee  came  buzzing  about  him;  so  that, 
stead  of  minditij^  his  kind  invitation,  be  hadli 
to  have  killed  him  for  his  paius.  The  Hamad:^ 
was  so  provoked  at  her  own  disappointment,  a 
the  ill  usa^  of  her  messenirer,  that  j%he  depriv 
Rhflecusofthe  use  of  )iis  limbs.  However,  a 
the  story,  he  was  not  so  much  a  cripple,  bet 
made  shift  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  conseqneol 
to  fell  his  mistress." 


No.  590.]    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  ITI^ 

AMtiduo  labnnttir  tempore  motn, 

Non  Mfcufl  ac  flamen.    Neque  enlm  ooniMere  flosea, 
Nee  leviA  hora  potest  :apd  ut  unda  impeHltur  ande, 
Urgeturque  prior  venientl.  urgetque  priotem ; 
Tempera  tk  fugtunt  pariter,  pariterque  i«qanntar: 
Et  nova  sunt  Mmper.    Nam  qaod  fait  ante,  leiktaa^ 
Fltque,  quod  hand  fluirat:  momentaque  eaocta  aonsb 

OvU,MeLrr.r 

K'en  timef  are  in  perpetaal  flnz,  and  ruai, 
•ike  Hvem  tram  umIv  fooataliu^  niuiBC  oa. 


TBE  BPBOTATOB. 


n*  lying  boor  In  (Tn  «  b«  wvn 

Aad  u  Um  fednUiu  nui  mpplr  Ebdi  rton, 

n*  nn  beUnd  hnixlj  tba  win  Mbni 


ifl^  ti*  fiHyi  on  li(/iiti(Kde. 
"Wi  consider  jnGtiile  space 
without  H  circuiBfereiioe     ~ 


I  mB7  M  veil  Niy,  tlut  uvtliing  maj  be  MtiullT 
present  in  any  part  of  infioite  epaee,  which  doM 

not  lie  at  a  certain  diilance  from  ub,  aa  tbat  aor 
part  of  infinite  duration  was  once  actualUpreeenl, 
and  doea  not  also  lie  at  tome  detannined  distane* 
rrDm  us.  The  diHtance  in  bblh  eases  mav  be  in- 
<  measurable  and  indefinite  aa  ti>  our  racultiee.  bat 
lour  reason  tells  UB  that  it  cannot  be  »o  in  iteelf, 
IHere,  therefore,  is  Uiat  difficulty  which  human 
capable  of  it"  *" 


.  -^  -  i.u.  that  has  neither  ■  bt.  ,  <=*''''■  t^a'■ 
md.  In  our  speculations  of  ing  , ""''  ?*'"<"' 
consider  that  panicular  place  iu  r"'^"?" , 
B9  a  kind  of  center  to  the  wholt  '  " 
specnlatioDs  of  eternity,  w,. 


lag  IS  noc  capauie  o[  lurmoutiting.  Vl» 
at  somethiDg  must  have  existed  ftum 
d  are  at  the  same  time  anabls  to  eon- 
anything  which  eiisU,  according  to 
of  existence,  can  hare  existed  froio 
space,  we  consider  that  'panicular  place  ia  I  ^'l™!'?" ,  .  , 
which  WK  eiist  B9  a  kind  of  center  to  the  whole  I  ,  "  '*  "'"^  "''  "  """■,  who  has  not  rolled  thia 
eipansion,  In  our  specniations  of  eternity,  w,.  ^""glit  in  his  own  mind,  to  follow  in  auch  ao 
consider  the  time  which  is  present  to  ue  as  di^  '  "'^^'^ctsd  epecnlation;  but  I  hare  been  the  longer 
middle,  which  divides  the  whole  line  into  Iw,)  *"■  ''  because  I  think  it  is  a  demonstrative  argu- 
equal  parts.  For  this  resfioQ  many  witty  authors  !  ™'""  "'  '^^  **'"»  •"<'  eternity  of  God ;  and, 
compare  tlie  present  time  to  an  isthmus,  or  norrov  '  ''""g"  "i"^  are  many  other  demoDstrations  which 
neck  of  land,  that  rises  in  the  midst  of  an  oceatt  ^'^  "^  ^  l^'^  g'^^  Uath,  1  do  not  think  we  ought 
rmroeHsiiraWv  diflTitscd  on  either  aide  of  it.  '  I '°  ''y  ■*■''«  "J  proofs  in  this  matter,  which  Um 
"Philoiuphy,BiidindeedcommonsenBe,nBtural.  ,''?'"  "J  .''«»«*''  oia  suggsated  to  u*,  especialiy 
ly  throws  elemily  under  two  divisions,  which  w.-  I  "'"'■'  ''  '■  suib  »  "ne  u  has  been  urged  by  men 
mav  call  in  English  that  eternity  which  is  past  raroous  for  their  penetration  and  force  of  under- 
bid that  eternit^  which  is  to  conie.  The  IcarniBj  ''*'"'i''g.  "id  which  appears  ailogether  conclusive 
terms  of  MlernOai  a  parte  ante,  and  XUrnitat  a  \  ^  ^'"*  "•«>  ""'^  ^  "t  the  paiue  Ut  examine  it. 
parte  pod, may  be  more  amusing  to  the  reader  bat  "Having  thus  considered  that  elemity  which  U 
ean  have  no  other  idea  affixed  lo  them  than  whai  I  F>"t.  "cording  to  the  best  idea  we  can  frame  of  it, 
is  conveyed  to  as  by  those  words,  an  eternity  Ibar  '  *'"''  ■""  '^™'  "P  those  several  article*  on  this 
ia  past  and  bd  eternity  that  is  to  come.  Eu:h  of  i  *'>''j'^''  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the  light  of 
these  eteruities  is  bounded  at  the  one  extreme-  or  i  "eBson,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
in  other  words,  the  former  has  an  end,  and' Iho  i -^feed  of  a  philosopher  in  this  great  point, 
latter  a  beginning.  |  "First,  It  is  certuo  that  no  being  could  have 
"  Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity  which  ■  "*''"  itself;  for  if  so,  it  must  have  acted  befotc  it 
is  past,  reserving  that  which  is  to  como  for  tht  *"•  "hich  is  a  contradiction, 
aubject  of  another  paper.  The  natnrB  of  this  eter  "Secondly,  That  therefore  some  being  muat 
uily  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  the  mind  of  man  ■  I  ''*'*  existed  from  all  eternity. 
A . that  it  ban  been,  but         "Thirdly,  That  whatever  eiiats  after  the — 


at  the  same  time  can  Trame  no  idea  of  it,  but  wha- 
IS  big  Willi  absurdity  and  contradiction.  Ve  can 
have  no  other  conception  of  any  doratioa  which  is 
past,  than  that  all  of  it  was  once  present;  and 
whatever  was  once  present  is  at  some  certain  dig. 
taiice  from  un,  and  whatever  ia  at  any  certain  dis- 
tance from  us,  be  the  distance  never  so  remote,  can- 


n.ty. 
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ner  of  created  beings,  or  according  to  any  notion. 
which  wc  have  of  existence,  could  not  have  ei- 
isled  from  eternity. 

"Fourthly,  That  this  eternal  Being  must  thettt- 
ture  be  the  great  Author  of  nature,  'the  Ancient 
if  Da^'S,'  who,  being  at  infinite  distance  in  hia 
[)erfectione  from  all  finite  and  created  beings,  ex- 
TSta  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  them,  and 
iu  a  manner  of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

"I  know  that  several  of  the  schoolmen,  who 
iroald  not  be  thought  ignorant  of  anything,  have 
protended  to  explain  the  manner  of  Qod's  exist- 
{fntK,  by  telling  us  tliat  he  comprehends  in^nile 
[luralion  in  every  moment:  that  elemitv  is  with 
him  t.p>inttvm  itant,  a  fixed  point;  or,  which  ia  aa 
■   -    ■-    ^-—   -    that  nothing  with 


,  nod  sense,  au  infinilo 
reference  lo  his  existenc 
la  which  the  ingenious 
iLCScription  of  heaven : 


Mr.  Cowley  alludes  in  hia 


idea  of  being  once  present  is  sctuallr  included  in 
theid<-aofitsbeiiisp«st.  This,  therefore,iB  a  depth 
not  to  be  sounded  l>r  human  understanding.  We 
are  sure  that  lliere  has  been  an  eternity,  and  yet 
cuDtradict  ourselves  when  wc  measure  this  eternity 
by  anv  notion  which  we  can  frame  of  iL 

"  If  we  pi  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  shall 
BikI  that  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  in  our  con- 
ecptionsofeternity  proceed  from  this  single  reason,  I 
that  wc  can  have  no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  du-  ! 
ration  tlian  that  by  which  we  ourselves,  and  all 
other  created  beings,  do  r,zist;  which  is,  a  sucees.  I 
■ive  duration  made  up  of  past,  present,  and  to  I 
come.     There  is  nothing  which  exists  after   this 

manner,  all  the  parts  of  whose  existence  were  not    '     ,    ,  .  ,  ,    ,   >  ,    ■     - 
once  actually  present,  and  consequently  may  be    ""**  ^'",''''  '"*'',  ''*4   ^^)f  own  their  igni 
reached  by  a  certain  number  of  years  applied  to  it     "■""  »"'""*  doctrines  by  which  they  mea 
We  may  ascend  as  high  as  we  please,  and  employ  '  '^'"'  ""■  "*"''"''    '"''"^   ""  -'f-- ■■•"■•'< 
our  being  lo  that  eternity  which  is  to  «ome,  in 
■dding  millions  of  years  to  millions  of  years,  and 
"      any  founUin-head 


|)re*ent  does   lie  within 

though  perhaps  wo  can   never  be  able  to 

•nough*  of  them  together  for  (hat  purpose. 


id  which,  indeed,  are  self-coDtradiclorj. 
Ve  cannot  be  too  modest  in  our  disquisition! 
Khen  we  meditate  on  Him,  who  is  environed  with 
'»  much  glory  and  perfection,  who  is  the  sourca 
ol  being,  Die  fountain  of  all  that  existence  whi^ 
ne  and  uis  whole  creation  derive  from  him.  Let 
Hi,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  humility  acknow- 
li'dge,  that  aa  some  being  must  neoeKsarily  hava 
^'listed  from  eternity,  so  this  bein^  does  exist 
after  an  incoioprehenBible  manner,  bidca  it  is  ia* 


t*  nMdte  IU  pluaL '  pMaible  Ibr  a  being  to  bar*  azlitad  iton  Msn^f 


THB   BPEOTATOR. 


■ft«T  OUT  TDBDiiM'  nr  notion*  of  existence.  Rcvi 
latioD  confirnia  these  italur&l  dictalvs  of  rensnn  i 
the  tccouiits  which  U  giTen  us  ot  the  divine  exin 
•nee,  where  it  lells  us,  that  Y 


day,  to-da/,  *nd  foreve 


]  me  in  Ihe  qnalit;  of    It  lors-C«mut;   (or  wKA 
I  place  he  conceives  himaelf  to  be  thoioa^T qiil' 

Ified, having  made  this  puaion  hta  prinapalmdr. 

and  ubaerved  it  in  all  its  different  nb^w*  lod  ifi- 


n€ga,  thebeginniDffHndlheending;  thatalhi 

Kuid  years  are  with  Him  as  one  day,  and  one  day 

as  a  thousand  years:  by  wliich,  and  Ihe  like  ei- 

Cnasiuna,  ire  art;  taught  thst  hia  eitstence  with  re- 
tioa  ifl  time  or  duration  is  infinitely  different  from 
the  axist«nce  of  any  of  his  creatures,  and  coii.'<e' 
quently  that  it  is  iiupossible  for  us  to  frame  any 
adequate  conceptiona  of  it. 

"  In  the  first  revi'lation  which  he  makes  of  his 
own  beiiijf,  hs  entitles  hiinself,  "1  Am  that  I  Am;' 
■Dd  when  Moec*  desires  to  know  what  name  he 
shall  give  him  in  his  embassy  to  FharBoh,  he  bids 
hiiD  say,  thst 'I  Am  hath  sent  you.'  Our  great 
Creator,  by  this  n:velaiiou  of  himsidF,  does  in  a 
manner  eifiude  everyi.hing  else  from  a  real  e^tist- 

■a  the  only  bring  which  truly  and  really  exists. 
The  ancient  Plutonic  nation,  which  van  drawn 
ftoni  sjieculnlrons  of  elemiu,  wonderfully  ogreea 
<rith  tliis  revelation  which  God  haa  made  of  him- 
self. There  is  nothing,  aay  they,  which  in  reality 
exiiils.  whose  eliatrnce,  as  we  ciill  it,  is  pieced  up 
(rfpast,  pivftenl,  and  to  cume.     Such  a  flitting  and 


is  ihe  Alpha  and    pearances  from  the  fiHeeDtli  to  tba  for^-fiflb  JOt 


a  rather 


.  shadow  of 

xinta  whose  eiist- 


fnce,  and  Romething  which 

eoce  itself     He  only  properly 

ence  is  entirely  nrenent;  thai  is,  m  ocner  worus, 

who  exists  in  the  moiit  jwrfect  manner,  and  in 

■uch  a  manner  as  we  have  no  idva  of 

"I  shall  conclude  thi«<<]ieculatiuii  with  one  ire- 
ful inference,  llow  can  wc  sufficiently  pm>itrate 
ooraelves  and  fall  down  before  our  Maker,  when 
we  consider  that  ineffiible  goodness  and  wi»<dom 
which  contrived  this  rxiKtencc  for  finite  niiluresi! 
What  must  be  the  overl1owtn|rB  of  that  giiod-will, 
which  prompted  our  Creator  tn  adapt  existence  to 
beings  in  whom  it  is  nut  necefsary;  e^pMiallv 
whon  we  consider  that  he  hiniwlf  was  before  in 
the  cuniplc-te  )K>wei<sion  of  existence  and  of  hap- 
piness, and  in  Ihe  full  cnjoynieut  of  eleruily. 
What  man  can  think  of  hiiiMcir  as  called  out  and 
separated  frimi  nutliiiig.  of  his  being  made  a  eiin- 

thort,  of  being  taken  in  as  a  sharer  of  existence, 
and  a  kind  of  parlner  in  <>l<;riiity,  withont  hein^ 
swallowed  up  in  wonder,  in  praiso,  in  adoration" 
It  is  indeed  a  iji.mglit  too  bi'f  for  the  mind  of  mai 
and  ralhcr  lo  be  enlertained  in  the  seci-ecy  of  di 
Tolion,  and  in  the  '.ilci}ce  of  llie  soul,  than  lo  bu 
ezprcssed  by  words,  1'he  supreme  Being  has  not 
given  us  powera  or  racnItieH  sufficient  to  eilol  and 
magnify  xuch  unutterable  goodness. 

"It  IS  however  some  comfort  to  us.  that  w 
shall  be  always  doing  what  we  Bhall  neier  lie  nbU' 
to  do;  and  that  a  work  which  cannot  be  fiuiijlicd, 
will  however  be  the  work  of  eterniiy," 
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He  assores  me  with  an  air  of  confidence,  vUtt 
1  hope  proceeds  from  his  real  abilities,  Ikit  b 
does  not  doubt  of  giving  judgment  to  the  sati^r 
tion  of  the  parties  concerned  on  the  most  niniU 
intricate  cases  which  can  happen  in  an  ainoui.  u, 

How  great  the  contraction  of  the  fincHsncl 
be  before  it  amounts  to  a  squeese  by  the  b-nd. 

What  can  be  properly  termed  an  absolute  daiil 
from  a  maid,  and  what  froni  a  widow. 

What  advances  a  lover  may  presnme  tn  ibi^i, 
after  having  received  a  pat  upon  his  sbouldB-  fna 

Whelh( 
a  humble 

How  far  it  may  be  perinittiid  to  csrraa  tbe  ul 
'—\  order  lo  auccwd  wiih  the  mistress. 

What  constructions  a  man  may  put  upaoainlt. 
nd  in  wliat  ciiseH  a  frown  giws  for  nothing. 

On  what  oecosiun  a  shevpish  look  DwydtV' 

As  a  further  proof  of  bis  skill,  he  alsoKSIN 
several  maxims  in  love,  which  he  assures  men 
Ihe  result  of  a  lung  and  pmround  ivflectiun,  lemt 
of  which  1  Ihink  invself  obliged  to  comomiiicn 
to  the  public,  not  remembering  to  Lave  seen  1^ 
before  in  any  author  : 

"  There  are  mure  calamities  in  tlie  world  a-iMf 
from  love  than  fruni  hatred. 

"  Love  is  the  daughter  of  Idlonevs,  but  the  ■•■ 
tlier  of  Disquieludti. 

"  Men  of  grave  nalures.  enys  Sir  Pnnci.t  Eki* 
are  the  most  cunslaiit;  for  Uie  sniue  rea»D  ma 
should  be  more  conrlant  than  wdu.on. 

"  The  gay  part  of  luaiikinil  itt  most  anioroa, 
Ehe  KeriouK  most  loTintr- 

"A  coquette  often  loaus  faor  reputation  wLils  lb 
pi'eserves  her  virtue. 

"  A  prude  often  preserved  lier  ivpulsti^ii  wbo 
she  has  lost  her  vinue, 

"Ijijve  refines  a  tuan'a  Ix-bavior,  but  mates  i 
woman's  ridiculous. 

"Love  is  generally  acconipaiiiud  with  si'xi'sill 
in  the  young,  inlerent  in  tbe  middlr-agnl.  u»di 
passion  u>o  gross  lo  naniu  iii  tbo  nld. 

"The  endeavor*  lo  rcvivu  a  dccnTing  ps-tici 
generally  extinguish  the  renmins  of  It. 

"  A  n-oman  wlio  fruin  beiiii;  a  slattern  becHW 
overneat,  or  from  hvUta  omnieiit  beconies  a  «1*1' 
tern,  is  mostcenainir  in  love." 

I  shall  make  use  of  this  ^ntWianV  skiltvl 
see  i>cr.3eion;  and  f-ince  I  am  ^t,  upon  the.>'Gl}i'A 
of  love,  sliail  conclude  this  pjiper  with  a  ri'Fi'' 
verses  which  were  latfly  sent  iiic  by  au  imkiwvi 
hand,  as  I  look  upon  them  to  be  above  ibe  <>nl.- 


IR 


■KJllS 


eived  a 


who  tolls  me  he  has  obsi! 
«ern,  that  mv  papers  h.iv 

in  relation  to  111 ' 

biy  handled,  c: 
eeived  by  both  wjurs. 

If  my  invention,  therefore,  should  bo  almost 
olianBted  on  this  head,  be  offsrs  U>  serve  under 


■r  from  a  cenlleraan. 

1,  with  no  small  con- 
I:  lieon  very  barren 
ch.  when  ajtn 
f  being  well 


■The  author  Irlls  m 
is  despairing  fiis;  a 


il  I  ^nd 


•nltrtaini'wnieliife 
t)  IliBt  shvisbc-xit 


■h  Ihjr  ■ii|in*ir  ID  rnmplT. 


tS'hSS^ 


THii  SPSOTATOR.  OUS 

Tboa  miift  rabmit  to  •  i  thy  cfaannsr  b1a»  are  apt  to  believe  they  tra  Terr  deep  because  tliey  ere 

«?*.^»P*f^  ^*'?**i^  S^A"*°^,  ^'iT'*  unintelligible.    The  ancient  criuca  are  full  of  the 

Who  in  thftt  lorelT  fimn,  that  heaTsnly  mind,  •     ^    ?  ..v  :- -  » _«  •         *i       j*  i_  ^^ 

Bh&ll  miM  ten  thounuid  beauUet  thou  oouldrt  find:  praises  of  their  cotemporanes;  tliey  discover  beaa- 

Who  with  low  ftncy  Bhall  a|>piTMch  her  charma,  ties  which  escaped  the  observation  of  the  vulgar, 

ICbilc  half  ei^j'd  she  rinka  into  bin  amuL  and  very  often  find  out  reasons  for  palliating  and 

??Sl"°J2  ISJ  ?£l'Sf.'53S.'S  C^i^  excuei.^  such  little  slip,  ^d  oversight*  lu  wei. 

Her  Imi4{e  only  ahall  thy  bnaai  employ,  conimittc^d  in  the  wntines  of  eminent  authors.    On 

And  fill  thy  captive  soul  with  thadesof  Joy;  the  contrary,  most  of  tlie  smatterers  in  criticism. 

Direct  thy  dreanui  by  nlsht,  thy  thoughta  by  day,  who  appear  among  us,  make  it  their  business  to 

And  aoTer,  imer  from  thy  boeom  etray*  ^jjjiy  ^^^  depreciate  every  new  producUon  that 

^_______  gains  applause,  to  decry  imaginary  blemishM,  and 

to  prove,  by  far-fetched  arguments,  that  what  pass 

v^  »;qo  1    T?pTnA V  flTPPTFifBirn  in  itia  ^^^  beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece  are  faulta  and 
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Stndiam  dne  divite  rena.— Hoa.  An  Poet  yer.  400^  compared  with  those  of  the  ancients,  are  like  the 

Art  without  a  rein.— Bosoommoit.                                '  works  of  the  sophists  compared  with  those  of  the 

I  LOOK  upon  the  playhouse  as  a  world  within  old  philosophers. 


give  the  sublime  to  many  modern  tragedies.    1  was   r^:^  "'*'  "««i"«»  myiuiuopy.  jbooius  i.  saia  w 
aero  last  winter  at  the  4rst  rehearsil  of  the  new   ^  ^^«  Y!S  ""^  ^ox  and  Somnus,  of  darkness  and 

thunder,f  which  is  much  more  deep  and  sonorous  r*«P-     ^°\®i!°''°:i^*-       -l  1u^  ^1  *^  ^  ^^* 

than  any  hitherto  made  use  of.     They  have  a  Sal-  ^  accomplish  or  distinguish  themselves,  are  veiy 

moneus  l>chind  the  scenes  who  plays  it  oflf  witJi  *P*  ^^  **^"»f '  i^^"  oOiers;  as  ignorant  men  are 

great  success.    Their  lightnings  arc  made  tx>  flabh  '^^'^^''^I'^M^  ^^"^  ^T  ^"^'!f.>"  *  celelj^ted 

more  bii^klv  than  heretofore;  their  clouds  are  also  ^^'^  ^^*^^  they  have  not  eyes  to  discover.    Manj 

better  furbelowed,  and  more  voluminous;  not  to  ^l  ^^^ '^^^  of  Momus,  who  dignify  themselves  by 

mention  a  violent  storm  locked  up  in  a  great  chest,  ^*.J*^!  ^^  .f"^»<^«'  ^  ^^^  genuine  descendwite 

that  is  designed  for  the  Tempest     They  are  also  of  these  two  illustrious  aiiw*tors.     They  are  often 

pn.vidcd  with  above  a  doicn  showers^of  snow,  L^/^l^  ^3''**!  ""'»*«*^«  a^u'd>»'«-«  in  which  Oifj 

which,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  plays  of  many  ^aiy  instruct  the  |>eople,  by  not  considering  that 

unsuccessful  poets  artificially  cut  and  shredded  fi™t,  there  is  someumes  a  greater  judgment  nhown 

for  tliat  use.    ^.  Rvmer's  Edgar  is  to  fall  in  snow  J?  deviating  from  the  rules  of  art  than  m  adhering  to 

at  the  next  acting  of  Kin^  Lear,  in  order  to  height-  J^^'"'  *"^'  secondly,  that  there  is  more  beauty  in 

en,  or  rather  to  alleviate.the  distress  of  that  uu-  ^^f  .^    *  ""^  %  ^I^i^'"^"^u  *"''  'VS^^^^^.Jl^ 

fortunate  prince;  and  t»  servo  by  way  of  decoration  *^^  !^^  """i**  «J  *^'  ^*"  *°  i»*?  ^**^'^»  ^f  a  btUe 

to  a  pieci  which   that  great  critfc  has  written  e^^'^^y'^o  ^ot  only  knows  but  scrupulously  ob- 

fliTftinut  serves  tnem. 

^do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  actora  should  5".V  ^'®  "*^  ?!If  *"  ^X""  "n^llf  ""^  ?^"  "S**"*  ^ 

be  such  professed  enemies  to  those  among  our  na-  V^^^^^^T  '^'"'^'l^^.vZ'^^^^  ^^?  ™^**.  vtgfiod 

Uon   who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  7"^*"?:  *"^  notwithirtanding  choose  to  depwt 

critics,  since  it  is  a  ruleimong  these  genUemen  to  ^'l^^.^'f'"  ""  extnwrdinary  occasions.    I  could 

fall  upon  a  play,  not  because  ft  is  ill  written,  but  f^o  «n»'»"C^f  out  of  all  the  tragic  wnters  of  an- 

becau^  it  tikek.    Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  »q"!«y.^»»o  have  shown  their  judgment  in  thie 

a  maxim,  that  whatever  dramatic  performance  has  P*r^"^f '  ^"^  P"yo"»«dly  receded  from  an  estab- 

a  long  run.  must  of  necessity  be  glnKl  for  nothing;  J"***^  ^^^  °(  ^^^  £*™'  .^^«°  "  ^^  ">«!«  ^«J 

as  though  the  first  precept  in  pojtry  were  "not  u\  '*^f  """*^*;  J^»ghcr  beauty   han  the  observation  o? 

please.'^    Whether  this  fulc  holds  >od  or  not,  I  '"^**  *'"  t  "^"""tf  ^*''-   ^"r  ^^u*?!  '^^'^  ^''"'i 

shall  leave  to  the  determination  of  tliose  who  are  ""T^^  J*!?.  ""^'.^^'J  ^'T^J^  architecture  and 

better  jud-es  than  myself;  if  it  does,  I  am  sure  it  fi^"*,'^'  *>oth  ancient  and  modem,  know  verv  wdl 

tends  Icry  much  to  iL  honor  of  those  gentlemen  ^^^.^»^'1  ""'^  frequent  deviations  from  art  in  the 

who  have,  established  it;  few  of  their  pie^s  having  T**^^"  *^^  ***«  greatest  roasterK.  which  have  pro- 

been  disgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  most  ^"5«*  *  f'"^^*  nobler  effect  than  a  more  accurate 

of  them  being  s^  exquisitely  writtiJn.  that  the  i,"*?  "»^'  ^'^J  "t  proceeding  could  have  done. 

•^-,«  «„...M  „r««,  „;««♦! L.^*\ '..-  «;»!.•.-  This  often  arises  from  what  the  Italians  call  the 

is  what  we  call 

^^  not  seem  sensi- 

wTyurtiUlTan  «5ong"rh7i^oT«.8!"B!;Ueau"'a13d  ^^  ^'^  •"'*"'',"  P""."  bcuty  in  the  works  of  • 

Dacier  a...u..K  the  French.    But  it  is  our  misfortune  P"'.8«""".  »^<>  >•  'gnorant  of  the  rules  of  art 

that  s..ii.«.  who  .«t  up  for  professed  critics  among  "i"  '"  ^*'  "^'  ?■"'% f «"»»-  '-•'»  knows  and 

us.  are  so  stupid,  thit  they  do  not  know  how  tS  2,»^'^"'  *'»*"?•    ?'  '»  "^  »»«■•«  "f"  °f..f '""V'i'i 

put  ten  words  toother  witi  ek^ance  or  common  7/J^,'ii^Tw»^L"  "P"^'''"" '"'^*  *"''"' ""*''^ 

propriitv:  and  withal  so  illiterate,  that  they  have  '*'"'"»  °^  •"'  ^""• 
DO  taste  of  the  learned  languages,  and  therefore  gooriim  ■motari  «xopl«t  ni«ll«»thiii 

eriUciite  upon  old  autliors  only  at  second-hand.  „..  ,,         ,.         ...    .v   T  ..  .   .v.    .v 

They  judgj  of  then,  by  what  otLrs  have  written,  * SSS- "SSTdBlJ.;*."  '*^'  ""^  "^  "^ 

a1"mv  ;{  *"■? l.rl^Ii?.'ll?T,l;'"'*.i"'  ""^  !""■"?  a  cntlc  may  have  the  same  roDsolatioD  in  the  iU 

«j  H^iir„  n™f  .Tno^?  "!ty,  action  scnttmeut,  ,„,^,  „f  ^jJ-    ,      „  p,  8„„n  j^j,,  „,  ,     ^    j. 

-.tv.M  u™  .'K?r.r^„       I         !i  "    authontv.  ^i„,  t„  ,t  t,,J  jj,jh  „f  ,  p,tient,that  be  in 

f  give  them  a  figure  among  unlearned  readers,  wfio  j^jj,^  „eundum,rtrm.    Our  in'imiuble  Shakspeai* 

is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these 

'•TbaauUiaroribfnrsmawuaubnt.Uuneondbtothn  rigid  critics.     Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of 

♦  A •wren'uy  M 'ilhlrtoD  to  Mr  D.  !.•  »d  fa.  iid  •""  P^J'-  '*'*"'  »•■"«  '"  "">'  »  "■"«'*  "''*  "'  ^ 
mitbii  of  mniilnK  thunder;  it  Whan  MTnaToUlaM  £^  *>*«•  obaerTed,  than  any  production  of  a  modem 
IBIU* paper MnMl to faaTsbKBalaMd.  critc,vll««  then  ia  not  OM  of  tbeiB  TlolatM 


TBE  SFECTATOB, 


Bhakspura  vu  indenl  bora  with  >H  the  seeds  of 

poetTT,  Bid   ni»y  ''8  corapsred  to  the  stone   in 
^ntui'  ring,  which  u  Plinv  tells  ui,  had  the 


very  happv. 


r  drekms  are  Ed  pi 
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Qaalt,  mr  Imrtun  tnimn,  tub  loee  Bullciu, 
IMlIerinlirl'l* VlM.  So.  tL  MO. 

fir  tlH  lucioii'iilaubifuliiidiiullciwatUfhl — PcTimr. 

Ut  dreaaiing  cnrrcepondent,  Hr.  Shadow,  hai 
•ent  me  *  woond  letter,  with  several  curious  obser- 
vations on  dreims  in  general,  and  the  melhod  la 
lender  sleep  iniprotinp:  an  exlract  of  his  letter  will 
not,  I  presume,  be  diHagneablc  tu  jnj  rentiers. 

"Since  we  have  so  little  time  tu  spare. thst  none 
of  iC  loa;  be  lost,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
neglect  to  examine  those  imajiinary  scenes  we  art 
presented  with  in  Rleep,  only  becaui<a  the;  han 
IMS  reality  in  them  than  our  waking  meditations 
A  traveler  would  bring  his  judgment  in  queitior. 
vhu  should  despise  the  directions  of  his  luap  fm 
vant  of  renl  rosils  in  it,  because  here  stands  a  dul 
instead  of  a  ti>wii,  or  a  cipher  instead  of  a 
and  it  luunt  be  a  long;  day'H  journey  to  I 
tlirough  two  or  three  iticlies.  Fancy  in  dreams 
'   ~     '   inotUiTlanJscapeof  life  asthst 


concert  of  rDUsie.  the  cobip™ 
of  distant  friends,  or  any  oLher  mlenaiu 
which  has  been  before  lodged  \n  the  mind. 

Hy  readers,  by  applying  thene  hints.  viU 
the  necessity  of  making  ■  good  day  of  it.  if 
heartily  wish  theraselveB  a  good  night, 

I  have  considered  Hkrcia  a  prayer,  and  Lw 
account  of  Cato,  in  this  light: 

tfart.    OjctunertslpoWEt*  that  (wdUHji^ 


t  «Me.  hkii  l^ucrj  hjit 


Mr.  Shadow  acquainta  n 


does  of  cuuntrien;   and   thuueh 

ntnj  seem  strangely  jumbled  tngtther, 


ippe. 


postscript, 

of  title  to  the  Tisiou  vhieh 

ceeded,hiH  first  letter;  but  adda,  that,  M  tbt 

itj:  illeman  who  wrote  it  dreams  very  sensibly,  he 

ivel  I  be  glad  to  meet  him  sunie  iiigbt  or  other,  undl 

great  elm- tree,  by  which  Virgil  has  giren  lul 

!taphoncal  image  of  sleep,  ii 


often  utiserve  such  tracee  and  fuutnteps  of  nuble 
thoughts,  aa.  if  carefully  pursued,  mi^ht  lead  us 
into  a  proper  path  of  action.  I'hen?  is  so  much 
rapture  and  ecstasy  in  oiir  fancied  bliss,  and  some- 
thing BO  dismal  aud  shucking  in  our  fancied  mis- 
My,  that,  though  l)ie  inactivity  of  the  body  has 

SVen  uccaHion  lor  calling  sleep  the  image  of  death, 
e  briskness  of  llie  fancy  affords  us  a  Ktrong  in- 
timation of  suniuthitig  within  us  that  can  never 
die. 

"I  have  wondered  that  Alexander  tlio  Oreat, 
who  came  into  the  wurlil  sufiicientlv  dnnmed  of 
bjr  bis  parents,  and  hm)  himself  a  tolerable  knack 
al  dreaming,  should  oltcn  tay  tliat  sleep  whs  one 
thing  which  made  him  aen^iilile  ho  was  mortal. 
I,  who  have  not  such  Gelds  of  action  in  the  dav- 
ttlDC  to  divert  my  attention  from  thi  b  matter,  plai  nl  v 
perceive  that  in  ihotc  uprnitioiin  of  the  minil, 
while  the  body  is  at  rest,  there  is  a  certain  va^itnesa 
of  conception  very  suitable  lo  the  capacity,  and 
demon Birative  of  llie  force  of  that  diviiio  port  in 
our  composition  which  will  last  fotvver.  Neillier 
do  I  much  doubt  but,  had  we  a  true  account  of  the 
vouders  the  hero  1b.sI  mcnljoncd  pcrfornwd  in  hi 


Slices  I  a  few  of  the  leaves  together,  and  oUigethep 


with  an  account  of  the  dreama  ihat  lie  under  ( 
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Qui  ntqiSt; 


WiAE  nil  the  VKXRtions  of  life  put  liigt-lh* 
should  find  that  a  great  part  of  them  prucnd 
those  caliimiiioK  and  reproaches  whirb  we  <{ 
abroad  concerning  one  another. 

There  is  scarce  a  man  living,  who  is  m 
some  degree,  Riiilty  of  this  uffense;  though  i 
same  time,  however  wo  trcMit  one  another,  it 
be  confensed.  that  we  all  conHcnt  in  nivakii 


^  1  i.'1'..ii-    °f  ""^  pTBons  who  arc  notorious  for  tins  era 
nil  naruiy    j^  gp„efg[iy  ,g\,tg  jig  ,ise  oirlicr  from  an  ill  w 


snquering  tliis  little  glob 
w  .u.ui  u,entiouing.    I  may  iitRrm, 
tty.  that,  when  I  compare  several  act! 
ttis  OurtiuB  with  some  utlicra  in  my  own  nuctuary, 

I  ff^  th.  g,e,UT  h„,  o(  .b.  W.."  ,  j„|„  ;,  g.,lll,  i.s  »,  »r  ,!,„„  di.piil» 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  observint;,  that    mind  In  those  pcrsoni  with  whom  we  cuumn 

while  we  are  awnkc  we  arc  at  libi-rty  to  fix  our       The  publisher  of  scandal  is  more  or  Iwf  « 

thoughts  on  what  we  please,  but  in  sleep  we  hsve    to  mankind,  and  criminal  in  hiiHMrlf.  ss  he  i 

mand  of  them.    The  ideas  which  strike  '  fluenced  b;  ai 


I  li<i  dowi 


IS  wiihoi 
nccs  of  the  day  past,  th 
ir  it  mny  be  the  direction 


spreading 
that  the  ell 


It  is  certain  the  imaginatinn  mny  be  so  dif 
antlv  affected  in  sleep,  that  our  actions  of  th<>  i 
tDJgbt  be  either  rewarde<l  or  puniHlied  with  a  li 
age  of  happiness  or  miserjr.  St.  Austin  was 
•pinion  that,  if  in  Paradise  there  was  the  si 


.  whatever  may  bo  the  occa^iu 
.  thc«i  false  reports,  he  ought  ti  rue 
effect  of  thrm  is  equally  prrjndifiil 

f?rnicious  to  the  peiNun  at  whom  tliey  arc  ai 
bo  injury  is  the  snme.  thouuh  the  principle 
whence  it  proceeds  may  be  different 

AsHvury  one  looks  upon  hini<ieif  with  too  t 
indulgence  when  he  pasttes  a  judgment  on  bis 
thoughta  or  actions,  and  u  rer;  few  wool 
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ihcniKbt  giiiltjr  of  this  abominable  proceeding, 
whicL  is  so  uiiivcrsallj  practiced,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  universally  blamed,  I  shall  lay  down  thr«*e 
rules,  by  which  I  would  have  a  man  examine  and 
search  into  his  own  heart,  before  he  stands  acquit- ' 
ted  to  him»(*ir  of  that  evil  disposition  of  mind ; 
▼hich  I  am  here  mentioning. 

First  of  all.  Let  him  consider  whether  he  does 
not  take  delieht  in  hearing  the  faults  of  others- 

Secondly,  Whether  he  is  not  too  apt  to  believe 
fluch  little  blackening  accounts,  and  more  inclined 
to  be  credulous  on  uie  uncharitable  than  on  the 
good-natured  side. 

Thirdly,  Whether  he  is  not  ready  to  spread  and 
propagate  such  reports  as  tend  to  the  disreputation 
of  another. 

These  arc  the  several  steps  by  which  Uiis  vice 
proceeds  and  grows  up  into  slaiKler  and  defama- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  who  takes  delight  in 
hearing  the  faults  of  others,  shows  suj£ciently  that  j 
he  has  a  true  relish  of  scandal,  and  consequently 
the  seeds  of  this  vice,  within  him.  If  his  mind 
is  gratified  with  hearing  the  reproaches  which  are 
cast  on  others,  he  will  find  the  same  pleasure  in 
tvlating  them,  and  be  the  more  apt  to  do  it,  as  he 
will  naturally  imagine  every  one  lie  converse^  with 
ia  delighted  in  tlie  same  manner  with  himself.  A 
man  should  endeavor,  therefore,  to  wear  out  of  his 
mind  this  criminal  curiosity,  which  is  perpetually 
]iei£[htcncd  and  inflamed  by  listening  to  such 
•tones  as  tend  to  the  disreputation  of  others. 

In  the  second  place,  a  man  should  consult  his 
awn  heart  whether  he  l»e  not  apt  to  believe  such 
little  blackening  accounts,  and  more  inclined  to  be 
credulous  on  the  uncharitable  than  on  the  good- 
natured  side. 

Such  a  credulity  is  very  vicious  in  itself,  and 
generally  arises  from  a  man's  consciousness  of  his 
own  secret  corruptions.  It  is  a  prett;^  saying  of 
Thales,  "  Falsehood  is  just  as  lar  distant  from 
truth  as  (he  ears  are  from  the  eyes."*  By  which 
he  would  intimate,  that  a  wise  man  should  not 
easily  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  actions  which 
he  has  not  seen.  I  shall,  under  this  head,  men- 
tion two  or  three  remarkable  rules  to  be  observi>d 
by  the  members  of  the  celebrated  Abby  de  la 
Trappe,  as  they  are  published  in  a  little  French 
booK.f 

The  fathers  are  there  ordered  never  to  ^ive  an 
ear  to  any  accounts  of  base  or  criminal  actions;  to 
torn  off  all  such  discourse  if  possible;  but, in  case 
they  hear  anything  of  this  nature,  so  well  attested 
that  they  cannot  disbelieve  it,  they  are  then  to 
suppose  that  the  criminal  action  may  have  pro- 
eeeJed  from  a  good  intention  in  him  who  is  guilty 
of  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  carrying  charity  to  an  ex- 
travagance; but  It  is  certainly  much  more  laudable 
than  to  suppose,  as  the  ill-natured  part  of  the 
world  does,  that  indifferent  and  even  good  actions 
proceed  from  bad  principles  and  wrouff  intentions. 

In  the  third  place,  a  man  should  examine 
ibis  heart,  whether  he  does  not  find  in  it  a  secret 
inclination  to  propagate  such  reports  as  tend  to  the 
disreputation  of  another. 

When  the  disease  of  tlie  mind,  which  I  have 
hitherto  been  ppeaking  of,  arises  to  this  degree  of 
malignitv,  it  dl^4coverM  itself  in  its  worst  symp- 
tom, an(f  is  in  dan'^er  of  becoming  incurable.  I 
need  not,  therefore,  insist  upon  tlie  guilt  in  this 
^  last  particular,  which  every  one  cannot  but  disap- 
prove, who  is  not  void  of  numanity,  or  even  com- 


mon discretion.  I  shall  only  add,  that  whatever 
pleasure  any  man  may  take  in  spreading  whispers 
of  this  nature,  he  will  find  an  infinitely  greater 
satisfaction  in  conquering  the  temptation  be  is 
under,  by  letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own 
breast. 
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Nod  ut  pladdifl  coeant  ImmitlK,  iMm  ut 

Berpentes  sTibuj  geinfaientar,  t^prlboa  aciU. 

Hoa.  An  Foet  vttr.  UL 


-Nfttare,  and  the  oommon  laws  of  aenae, 


•8th«iS«rm.61. 

t  F«Hblen,  Dewrii.tinn  de  I'Abbaye  de  la  Trappe,  Parb,  1C71 : 
mriDted  In  1682.  Kbalalterof  ILITalitiiaB  tothtDnehwi 
tfliaAoourt 


Forbid  to  reconcile  antipatblee; 

Or  make  a  make  engender  with  a  dove, 

And  hungry  tigers  court  the  tender  lambs. — "BomxtOUm 

If  ordinary  authors  would  condescend  to  writs 
as  they  thinic,  they  would  at  least  be  allowed  ths 
praise  of  beine  intelligible.  But  they  really  take 
pains  to  be  ridiculous;  and,  by  the  studied  orna- 
ments of  style,  perfectly  disguise  the  little  sense 
tliey  aim  at.  1  nere  is  a  grievance  of  this  sort  in 
the  commonwealth  of  letters,  which  I  have  for 
sometime  resolved  to  redress,  and  accordingly  I 
have  set  this  day  apart  for  Justice.  What  I  mean 
is  the  mixture  of  inconsistent  metaphors,  which  is 
a  fault  but  too  often  found  in  learned  writers,  but 
in  all  the  unlearned  without  exception. 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  to 
every  reader,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  observe,  that 
a  metaphor  is  a  simile  in  one  word,  which  serves 
to  convey  the  thoughts  of  tlie  mind  under  resem- 
blances and  images  which  affect  the  senses.  There 
is  not  anything  in  the  world  which  may  not  be 
compared  to  several  things,  if  considered  in  sev* 
cral  distinct  lights;  or,  in  other  words,  the  same 
thing  may  be  expressed  by  different  metaphors. 
But  the  mischief  is.  that  an  unskillful  author  shall 
run  these  metaphors  so  absurdly  into  one  another, 
that  there  shall  be  no  simile,  no  agreeable  picture, 
no  apt  resemblance;  but  confusion,  obscurity,  and 
noise.  Thus  I  have  known  a  hero  compared  to  a 
thunderbolt,  a  lion,  and  the  sea;  all  and  each  of 
them  proper  metaphors  for  impetuosity,  courage, 
or  force.  But  by  bad  management  it  hath  so  hw- 
peiied,  that  the  thunderbolt  hath  overflowed  its 
oanks,  the  lion  hath  been  darted  through  the  skies, 
and  the  billows  have  rolled  out  of  the  Libyan 
desert. 

The  absurdity  in  this  instance  is  obvious.  And 
yet  every  time  that  clashing  metaphors  are  put 
together,  this  fault  is  committed  more  or  less.  It 
hath  already  been  said,  that  metaphors  are  images 
of  things  which  affect  the  senses.  An  imase, 
therefore,  taken  from  what  acts  upon  the  signt, 
cannot,  without  violence,  be  applied  to  the  hear- 
ing; and  so  of  the  rest.  It  is  no  less  an  impro- 
priety to  make  any  being  in  nature  or  art  to  do 
things  in  its  metapnorical  state,  which  it  could  nd 
do  in  its  original.  I  shall  illustrate  what  I  have 
said  by  an  instance  which  I  have  read  more  than 
once  in  controversial  writers.  **  The  heavy  lashes," 
saith  a  celebrated  author,  "  that  have  dropped  from 
your  pen,"  etc.  I  suppose  this  gt'ntleman  having 
freauently  heard  of  "gall  dn)pf>ing  from  a  pen, 
and  being  lashed  in  a  satires"  he  was  resolved  to 
have  them  both  at  miy  rate,  and  so  uttered  this 
complete  piece  of  nonsense.  It  will  most  effectu- 
ally discover  the  absurdity  of  these  monstrous 
unions,  if  we  will  suppose  these  metaphors  or  im- 
ages actually  painted.  Imagine  then  a  hand  hold- 
ing a  pen,  ana  several  lahhea  of  whipcord  falling 
from  it,  and  you  have  the  true  representation  of 
this  sort  of  eloquence.  I  believe,  by  this  rtrj 
rule,  a  reader  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  union  of 
All  metsphovs  wstsosTcr,  ana  detsrmias  wbiek  ut 
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horaoffcncoas,  and  which  are  heterogeneoud;  or  to  it  in  rain  to  apply  myself  to  vofmen  of  condiubi 
■peak  int»re  plainly,  which  are  ounsitttrnt  and  who  expect  seiUenienti;  so  that  all  my  amooz 
which  iiicoiiKirftent.  hnve  hitlicrto  been   with  ladies  who  had  uo  foi 

Th«Te  is  yet  one  evil  moro  which  I  must  take  tuneu;  but  1  know  not  how  to  give  you  so  good  a 
notice  of,  and  that  is  tlie  running  of  metaphors  idea  of  me,  a4  by  laying  before  you  the  history  o 
into  t«ilii)iiH  aU('goriei»;  which,  though  an  ern»r  on    my  life. 

the  ht'iwi  hand,  causes  confusion  as  much  as  the  **  I  can  very  well  remember,  that  at  my  (chool 
other.  This  U-comes  a>x)minable,  when  the  luster  mistress's,  whenever  we  broke  up,  I  was  always  ft 
of  one  wurd  leads  a  writer  out  of  his  road,  and  joining  myself  with  iho  miss  wlio  lay-in,  and  wa 
makes  him  wander  fntm  his  subject  fur  a  page  to-  constantly  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  party  in  tk 
gether.  I  remember  a  young  fellow  of  this  turn,  play  of  Husband  and  Wife.  This  passion  f.»t  ht 
who.  li.iviiig  said  by  chance  that  his  mistress  had  ing  well  with  tlie  females  still  increa^d  as  I  ac 
a  wurlil  of  chanus,  thereupi>n  took  (tocasion  to  vanced  in  years.  At  the  dancing-bchool  I  coi 
consider  her  as  one  p<i8sefUM.'d  (»f  frigid  and  torrid  tracted  so  many  quarrels  by  straggling  with  m 
xoner..  and  pursued  her  from  the  one  pole  to  the  fellow-scholars  for  tlie  partner  I  liked  best,  thi 
odier.  I  n)H>n  a  l>all-night,  before  our  mothers  made  the! 

I  siiall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  written  appearance.  I  was  usually  up  to  the  nose  in  blooc 
in  that  ('nt»rmous  style,  which  I  hi>pe  my  resider  '  My  father,  like  a  discreet  man,  soon  removed  m 
hatli  by  tills  time  set  his  heart  against.  The  epistle  |  from  this  stage  of  softness  to  a  school  of  disci plini 
bath  heniofiire  received  great  applause;  but  alter  >  where  1  learnt  Latin  and  Ureek.  I  underwent  sei 
what  huih  U-en  said,  let  any  man  commend  it  if  eral  si'verities  in  this  place,  until  it  was  thougl 
lie  dare.  convenient  to  send  me  to  the  university;  thuugl 

^  to  conf«'ss  the  truth.  I  should  not  have  'arrived  s 

"^'^'  ■  early  at  that  seat  of  learning,  but  from  the  discoi 

"After  the  many  heavy  lashes  that  have  fallen  ■.  ^.ry  of  an  intrigue  between  me  and  my  mastor' 
>om  your  |ien,  you  may  mslly  expect  in  return  all  housekeejier;  upon  whom  I  had  employed  m 
the  loftil  ihat  my  ink  can  lay  up*ui  yi»ur  shoulders.  ,  rhetoric  m  effeciuallv,  that,  though  alio  was  a  vet 
You  have  quartered  all  the  f«»ul  language  upon  me  i  elderly  ladv,  I  had  almost  brought  her  to  consei 
that  couKl  l»ave  raked  out  of  the  air  of  Billings-  ;  to  marry  me.     Upon  my  arrival  at  Oxford,  1  fouB 


gate,  wiOioui  knowing  wht>  I  am,  or  whether  I  de- 
served to  ini  cuppiKl  and  M?ariti«'d  at  this  rate.  I 
tell  you  once  for  all,  turn  yotir  eyes  where  you 
pleasi',  you  hhall  never  sini'll  me  out.  Do  you 
thii»k  liiat  the  panics,  which  you  sow  about  the 
parihli.  will  ever  build  a  monuinent  to  vour  glory? 
Ko,  Sir.  yo\i  luay  fight  thes4'  lialtles  an  long  as  you 
rill;  but  when  yon  come  to  ttalanre  the  account, 
ou  will  find  that  you  Iiave  \hh'u  fishing  in  troub- 
cd  waters,  and  that  an  iffnisj'atuus  liath  bewildered 
you,  and  thai  indi*cd  you  have  built  upon  a  sandy 
luuudaiion,  and  brought  your  Iiogs  to  a  fair  market. 

**  I  am,  JSir,  yours,*'  etc. 


I 
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31«>llc  uieuni  \e\  ihur  cor  n't  riulabile  tflip. 

Uvii),  Kp.XT.79. 

Cu{>i.r>t  light  doxtD  my  tender  Ixnmm  move.— I*upi:. 

TuK  cane  of  my  correspondent,  who  sends  me 
the  following  letter,  has  somewhat  in  it  so  very 
whimsical,  that  I  know  ii(»t  how  to  entertain  my 
rsaders  better  than  by  laying  it  before  them: 

"Sim,  Middle  Temple,  Sc-pt.  IS. 

"  I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not  upon 
Mith  a  more  impertinent  cn^aiure  than  an  imp<»r- 
tunatc  lover.  We  are  daily  complaining  of  the 
Mvcrity  of  our  fate  to  people  who  am  wholly  un- 
concerned in  it;  and  hourly  improving  a  passion, 
which  we  Would  persuade  the  world  is  the  torment 
of  our  liveJi.  Notwithstanding  this  reflection,  Sir, 
1  cannot  forliear  acquainting  you  with  my  own 
case.  You  must  know  then.  Sir,  that,  even  fmro 
roy  chiKlhtHtd,  the  most  prevailing  inclination  I 
could  ]K'reeive  in  mvself  was  a  Htn>ng  desire  to  be 
in  favor  with  the  fair  sex.  1  am  at  presi>nt  in  the 
une-and-tweiitieth  year  of  my  nt^*;  and  should 
have  iiiude  choice  of  a  bho  bedfeflow  many  years 
•iuci*.  had  not  my  fatlier.  who  hiLs  a  pretty  g(K)d 
estate  of  his  own  getting,  and  passes  in  the  world 


logic  so  dry,  that  instead  of  giving  attention  to  tl 
dead,  1  soon  fell  toaddressing  the  living.  My  fin 
aiuour  was  with  a  pretty  ?irl  whom  f  shaU  ea 
Parthenope;  her  mother  sold  ale  by  the  town-wal 
Heinv  often  caught  tlierc  by  the  proctor.  I  wi 
forced  at  last,  that  my  mistress's  reputation  migl 
receive  no  blemish,  to  confess  my  addressi'S  wo 
honorable.  Upon  this  I  was  immediately  sei 
home;  but  Parthenope  s<M)n  after  marrying  a  sho< 
maker,  I  was  again  suffered  to  return.  My  nei 
affair  was  with  my  tailor's  dauirhter.  who  desertc 
me  for  the  sake  of  a  young  oarbcr.  Upon  m 
complaining  to  one  of  my  particular  friends  c 
this  misfortune,  the  cruel  wag  made  a  mere  je 
of  my  calamity,  and  asked  me  with  a  smile,  wha 
the  lUH.'dle  should  turn  but  to  the  pole  ?*  After  thi 
I  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  milliner,  and  at  lai 
with  my  bed-maker;  upon  which  I  was  sent  awaj 
or,  in  tne  university  phrase,  ru.stirated  forever. 

"UiK)n  my  coming  home,  I  settled  to  my  studic 
so  heartily,  and  contracted  so  great  a  resoVvednei 
by  being  Kept  from  the  company  I  most  affectci 
that  my  fatlier  thought  he  might  venture  me  i 
the  Teniple. 

"Within  a  week  after  my  arrival,  I  began  1 
►hine  again,  and  became  enamored  with  a  might 
pretty  creature,  who  had  everything  but  mooej  1 
recommend  her.  Haviiiji^  frequent  opportunitii 
of  uttering  all  the  soft  things  which  a  heart  forme 
for  love  could  inspire  mo  with,  I  soon  gained  1m 
consent  to  treat  or  marriage;  but  unfortunately  U 
us  all,  in  the  absence  of  my  charmer  I  usual! 
talked  the  same  language  to  ner  eldest  sister,  wk 
is  also  very  pretty.  Now  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spe< 
tator,  this  did  not  proceed  fn>in  any  real  affection 
had  conceived  for  ner  ;  but,  being  a  perfect  strai 
ger  to  tlie  conversatitm  of  men,  andf  stroiiglv  ad 
dieted  to  associate  with  the  wonR^n,  I  knew  o 
other  language  but  that  of  love.  I  should,  hen 
ever  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  frc 
me  from  the  perplexity  I  am  at  present  in.  I  haf 
sent  word  to  my  old  gentleman  in  the  countrrthj 
I  am  desjierately  in  love  with  the  younger  sister 


for  a  pnulfiit  man.  beiMi  pleasi'd  to  lay  it  down  as  '  and  her  father,  who  knew  no  bettor,  ptH>r  man,  si 

t?  fellow's  for-    quainted  him  by  the  same  post,  that  I   had  fc 


maxim,  that  nothing  s[V)i Is  a  you nt? 
tune  so  MMin  as  marrying  early;'  and  that  no  man 
ought  to  think  of  wedlock  until  six-and-twenty. 
Knowing  his  aeotimeiita  upon  this  head.  I  thought 


some  time  made  my  addresses  to  the  elder.    Upo 


•  The  conur— 


^abarbtr's  abop 


TBK  SPECTATOR. 


wr 


this,  old  Testy  sends  me  up  word,  that  he  has 
heard  so  much  of  my  «*xpIoit8,  that  he  intends  im- 
mediately to  order  me  to  the  South-sea.  Sir,  I 
have  occasionally  talked  so  much  of  dying,  that  I 
b^n  to  think  there  i8  not  much  in  it ;  and  if  the 
ola  'squire  ])cr8i8ts  in  his  design,  I  do  hereby 
give  him  notice  that  I  am  providing  myself  vith 
proper  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  dei>pair- 
ii:sr  lovers  :  let  him  therefore  look  to  it,  and  con- 
•iaer  that  by  his  obstinacy  he  may  himself  lose 
the  son  of  his  strength,  the  world  a  hopeful  lawyer, 
my  mistress  a  passionate  lover,  and  you,  Mr. 
Spectator, 

"  Your  constant  Admirer, 

'*  JULSMT  LoVKMOaX." 
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Mens  idne  ponders  ludit — Ptn. 

The  mind  uncnmber'd  plajrc 

SiKCE  I  received  my  friend  Shadow's  letter,  sev- 
eral of  my  correspondents  have  been  pleased  to 
Bend  me  an  account  how  they  have  been  cmphiyed 
in  sleep,  and  what  notable  adventures  they  have 
been  cuKa^^ed  in  during  that  moonshine  in  the 
brain.  1  sriall  lay  before  my  readers  an  abridg- 
ment of  some  few  of  their  extravagances,  in  hopes 
that  they  will  in  time  accustom  themselves  to 
dream  a  little  more  to  the  purpose. 

One,  who  styles  himself  Gladio,  complains 
heavily  that  his  fair  one  charges  him  with  incon- 
stancy, and  docs  not  use  him  with  half  the  kind- 
ness which  the  sincerity  of  his  passion  may  de- 
mand; the  said  Oladio  having  by  valor  and  strata- 
gem put  to  death  tyrants,  enchanters,  monsters, 
Knights,  etc.,  without  number,  and  exposed  him- 
sell  to  all  manner  of  dangers  for  her  sake  and 
safety.  He  desires  in  his  postscript  to  know 
whether,  from  a  constant  success  in  tbem,  he  may 
not  promise  himself  to  succeed  in  her  esteem  at 
last. 

Another,  who  is  very  prolix  in  his  narrative, 
writes  me  word,  that  having  sent  a  venture  beyond 
sea,  he  took  occa-sion  one  night  to  fancy  himself 
^ne  along  with  it,  and  grown  on  a  sudden  the 
richest  man  in  all  the  Indies.  Having  been  there 
about  a  year  or  two,  a  gust  of  wind,  that  forced 
open  his  casement,  blew  him  over  to  his  native 
country  again,  where  awaking  at  six  o'clock,  and 
the  change  of  the  air  not  agreeing  with  him,  he 
turned  to  liis  left  side  in  order  to  a  second  voyage; 
but  ere  he  could  get  on  shipboard,  was  unfortu- 
nately apprehended  for  stealing  a  horse,  tried  and 
condemned  for  the  fact,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  l>eing. 
executed,  if  somebody  stepping  hastily  into  his 
chamber,  had  not  brought  him  a  reprieve.  This 
fellow,  too,  wants  Mr.  Shadow's  aavice;  who,  1 
dare  say,  would  bid  him  be  content  to  rise  after 
his  first  nap,  and  learn  to  be  satisfied  as  soon  as 
nature  is. 

The  next  is  a  public-spirited  gentleman,  who 
ti'lls  me,  that  on  the  si'conu  of  Septemljcr,  at  night, 
tJie  whole  city  was  on  fire,  andf  would  certainly 
have  btfen  reduced  to  ashes  again  by  this  time,  if 
he  hail  not  flown  over  it  with  the  New  River  on 
his  back,  and  happily  extinguished  the  flaincs  l)e- 
foro  tliey  had  prevailed  too  far.  He  would  Im*  in- 
formed whether  he  has  not  a  right  t<»  petition  Uie 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  for  a  reward. 

A  letter,  dated  September  the  9ih,  acquaints  me, 
that  the  writ4?r,  l)eing  resolved  to  try  his  fortune, 
had  fasted  all  that  day;  and,  that  he  might  be 
sure  of  dreaming  upon  something  at  night,  pro* 
cored  a  handsome  slice  of  bride-cake,  whicn  he 
placed  very  conveniently  under  bis  pilluw.    lu 


the  morning  his  memory  happened  to  fail  him, 
and  he  could  recollect  nothing  but  an  odd  fancy 
that  he  had  eaten  his  cake :  which  being  found 
upon  search  reduced  to  a  few  crumbs,  ho  is  re* 
solved  to  remember  more  of  his  dreams  another 
time,  believing  from  this  that  there  may  possibly 
be  somewhat  of  truth  in  them. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints  from  acT- 
eral  delicious  dreamers,  desirinj^  me  to  invent 
some  method  of  silencing  those  noisy  slaves  whose 
occupations  lead  them  to  t4ke  their  early  rounds 
about  the  city  in  a  morning,  doing  a  deal  of  misp> 
chief,  and  workinv  a  strange  confusion  in  the 
afl&iirs  of  its  inhabitants.  Several  munarchs  havs 
done  me  the  the  honor  to  acquaint  me  how  often 
they  have  been  shook  from  their  respective  thrones 
by  the  rattling  of  a  coach  or  the  rumbling  of  a 
wheelbarrow.  And  many  private  gentlemen,  I 
find,  have  been  bawled  out  of  vast  estates  by  fel- 
lows not  worth  throe-pence.  A  fair  lady  was  just 
on  the  point  of  being  married  to  a  young,  hand- 
some, rich,  ingenious  nobleman,  when  an  imper* 
tinent  tinker  passinjr  by  forbid  the  bans  ;  and  s 
hopeful  youth,  who  had  been  newly  advanced  to 
great  honor  and  prefennent,  was  forced  by  s 
neighboring  cobbler  to  resign  all  for  an  old  sonff. 
It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  those  inconsid- 
erable rascals  do  nothin^^  but  go  about  dissolving 
of  niarriaces,  and  spoiling  of  fortunes,  impover- 
ishing ricn,  and  ruining  gn*at  people,  interrupting 
beauties  in  the  midst  of  their  coiKjuests,  ana  gen- 
erals in  the  course  of  their  victories.  A  boister- 
ous peripatetic  hardly  goes  through  a  street  with- 
out waking  half  a  dozen  kings  and  princes,  to 
open  their  shops  or  clean  shoes,  frequently  trans- 
forming scepters  into  paring-shovels,  and  pro- 
clamations into  bills..  I  have  by  me  a  letter  from 
a  young  statesman,  who  in  five  or  six  hours  came 
to  be  emperor  of  Europe,  after  which  he  made  war 
upon  the  Great  Turk,  routed  him  horse  and  foot, 
and  was  crowned  lord  of  the  universe  in  Constan- 
tinople: the  conclusion  of  all  his  successes  is,  that 
on  tue  12th  instant,  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
his  imperial  majesty  was  deposed  by  a  chimney- 
sweeper. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  epistolary  testimo- 
nies of  gratitude  from  many  miserable  people, 
who  owe  to  this  clamorous  tribe  fri*quent  aeliver- 
nnces  from  great  misfortunes.  A  small-coalman,* 
by  waking  one  of  these  distressed  gentlemen, 
saved  him  from  ten  years'  imprisonment.  An 
honest  watchman,  bidding  a  loud  good-morrow  to 
another,  freed  him  from  the  malice  of  many  potent 
enemies,  and  brought  all  their  desiti^ns  against 
him  to  nothing.  A  certain  valetudinarian  con- 
fesKcs  he  has  often  U^en  cured  of  a  sore  throat  by 
the  lioarsoness  of  a  carman,  and  relieved  from  a  nt 
of  the  gout  by  the  sound  of  old  s)i<»es.    A  noisy 

{)uppy,  that  plagued  a  sol>er  gentleman  all  ni^ht 
orig  with  his  impertinence,  was  silenced  by  a  cin- 
der wencli  with  a  word  Hp<>aking. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  suppressing  this  order  of 
mortals,  I  would  propose*  it  to  my  readers  to  make 
the  be^t  advantage  of  their  morning  salutations. 
A  famous  Macedonian  prince,  for  fear  of  forgetting 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  good  fortune,  had  a 
youth  to  wait  on  him  every  morning,  and  bid  him 
rem«'rober  that  he  was  a  man.  A  citixen  who  is 
waked  by  one  of  these  criers,  may  re^^ard  him  as  a 
kind  of  reiiiembRtnc4;r,  come  to  admonish  hiro 
that  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  cireumstances  lis 
ha<«  overlooked  all  the  night  time,  to  leave  off  fan- 
cying himself  what  he  is  not,  and  prepare  to  set 
suitably  to  the  condition  he  is  really  placed  in. 

•  fNr  Jolni  Ilawklni^ii  TIUL  of  llarir^  vol.  v.  p.  70.    His 
nsiM  of  thlf  thiBooii  Bia«icml  maa  «M  Tbonas  Brttloa. 
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People  mar  dream  on  m  long  as  they  pleaM,  but 
I  shall  take'  no  notice  of  any  imaginary  adven- 
tares  that  do  not  happen  while  the  sun  is  on  this 
tide  the  horizon.  For  which  reason  I  stifle  Fri- 
tilla's  dn>ani  at  church  last  Sunday,  who,  while 
the  rest  of  the  audience  were  enioying  the  benefit 
of  an  exccUfnt  di-tcourse.  was  losing  her  money 
and  jcweln  to  a  ^ntlemnn  at  play,  until  after  a 
■trange  run  of  ill-luck  hIk*  was  n*ducod  to  pawn 
three  lowly.  pn»tty  children  for  her  last  stake. 
When  »\u'  fiad  thrown  them  awav.  her  companion 
went  off,  disci»vt>ring  him<ielf  byliis  uKual  tokens, 
a  cloven  fiMit  and  a  strong  sfnell  of  brimstone, 
which  laixt  proved  only  a  Uittle  of  spirits,  which  a 
good  old  l.'ulv  applieif  to  h«'r  noAi\  to  put  her  in  a 
condition  of  hearing  the  preacher's  third  head  con- 
eeriiing  time. 

If  a  man  has  no  miml  to  pass  abruptly  from  his 
imaginifl  to  his  real  circuinHtancos,  he  may  em- 
ploy himM.'lf  awhih-  in  that  new  kind  of  observa- 
tion which  my  oiiein»criticul  correspondent  has 
directed  him  to  make  of  himself.  Pursuing  the  im- 
agination throiii^h  all  its  extravagartcw.  whether 
in  sk*ei)iii^  or  u-aking,  is  no  improper  method  of 
correcting  and  bringiii:^  it  to  act  in  subordinacy 
to  ri'ason,  mo  as  ti>  lie  deli;;lit(.4l  only  with  sucli 
objects  as  will  atTi-ct  it  with  pleasure  when  it  is 
never  so  cidd  and  bedate. 


No.  598.]    FRIDAY.  SErTKMBKU  24,  1714. 

Jainn«>  isitur  i:ii:lii.<<.  quod  •!«  Mpi-'ntibufl  alter 
JiiJrl«t.  qimtii-s  tt  limine  aioTfnit  UDum 
Pruiuleral  {Uc  |>«auid :  flcUal  iMiitr.triiM  alter? 

Jiv.  2iat.  X.  28. 

Will  Tf  n-'l  n-w  the  pair  «if  ca.r«*!«  I'fAi^e, 

Who  tht*  «.iiii«'  I  nil  pur^iiM  )»y  ><i<vi«nil  wnyM? 

Oue  biUi'  1.  <  iif  I'-irii  emn'J.  tlie  woefu!  timvn; 

One  laii::h*il  nt  fuUief.  ouc  UuiiMitvJ  rriiucji. — Drtpk*. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  the  nmrry  and  the 
■erious.  who  lta»ih  of  them  make  a  very  gi>od  figure 
in  ihe  ^p^•ci«•■'.  mi  long  as  they  kt»<-p  their  res|M»c- 
tire  huiniir-s  fruru  drgtMiorating  into  the  neighTH>r- 
iug  ix:ren»«' ;  tluTo  InMiig  a  natural  temlency  in 
the  one  to  a  m«']aiK*holv  morosenesA,  and  iu  the 
other  to  a  fantastic  levity. 

The  nierrv  pnrt  of  the  wnrld  are  vcrv  amiable, 
while  they  ditfiiM'  a  clnHTfuliir-is  thn>ugh  conver- 
Ution  at  pritpiT  s^'asiins  an<i  on  pro|K'r  occasion*:; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  grievance  to  8i»ciely 
when  they  infect  every  diM:«Mir>e  with  insipid 
mirth,  and  turn  into  ridicule  sucli  subjects  as  are 
not  suited  to  it.  For  though  laught«.Mr  is  looked 
upon  by  the  philosopher  as  liie  property  of  reason, 
the  excesiH  of^  it  has  tK*en  always  considered  as  the 
mark  of  folly. 

On  the  other  side,  seriousness  has  its  beauty 
while  it  is  attended  with  chct^rfulness  and  human- 
ity, and  does  not  ronie  in  iiii'M^asonalily  to  pall  the 
guiHl- humor  of  thosi*  with  whtuii  we  converse. 

These  two  netM  of  men.  iiotwitiistanding  that 
coch  <»f  ihem  «ihine  in  their  rf«>pfctivc  characters, 
are  apt  to  lx>ar  a  natural  aversion  and  antipathy 
to  one  nno.her. 

What  is  ii.orL>  n^ual  than  to  hear  men  of  serious 
tempter ■:,  and  au^ten^  morale,  «>nlarging  upon  the 
vaiiitii-s  and  f«iilii>s  uf  the  voum;  nnd  gay  part  of 
the  .•i|K.rii"<.  wliili*  th<*y  loolc  with  a  kind  of  horror 
upon  snoh  ftoinps  and  diverMious  as  are  innocent 
ill  theiiiM'lvixi.  ami  only  culpable  when  they  draw 
the  mind  ton  niiM'li  Y 

1  coiilil  not  b'.it  Miiilo  unon  ri'sding  a  nassago 
in  the  iUH-«)iint  wliirli  Mr.  Haxler  gives  of  his  own 
life,  « herein  he  rcpivstMits  it  as  a  gri^at  blessing 
that  in  his  ymith  he  vfry  narrowly  escaped  getting 
a  place  at  court. 


It  must  indeed  be  confcase^  that  levity  of  tea 
per  takes  a  man  ofT  his  guard,  and  opens  a  pai 
to  his  soul  for  any  temptation  that  assaults  it. 
favors  all  the  approaches  of  vice,  and  weakens  a 
the  resistance  oi  virtue;  for  which  reason  a  r 
nowncd  statesman  in  Queen  Elizalieth's  day 
after  having  retired  from  court  and  public  bus 
ness,  in  order  to  give  himself  up  to  the  duties  < 
religion,  when  an^  of  his  old  friends  used  to  ris 
him.  had  still  this  word  of  advice  in  his  mout] 
"  Be  serious." 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  cast  of  min 
speaking  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  serious  an 
Ci»mpoM,Hl  temper,  wishes  very  l^ravely.  that  fn 
the  lienefit  of  mankind  he  had'  Trophonius's  cai 
in  his  possession;  which,  says  he,  would  coi 
tribute  more  to  the  reformation  of  manners  thi 
all  the  wurkliouses  and  bridewells  in  £urope. 

We  have  a  very  particular  description  of  tbi 
cave  in  Pausanias,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  mac 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  oven,  and  had  many  partici 
lar  circumstances,  which  disposed  the  perM>n  wi 
was  ill  it  to  lie  more  pensive  and  thoughtful  thi 
ordinary;  insomuch,  that  no  man  was  ever  o1 
served  to  laugh  all  his  life  after,  who  had  on 
made  his  entry  into  this  cave.  It  was  usual  i 
thosi>  times,  when  any  one  carried  a  more  than  a 
tlinary  glcM>miness  in  his  features,  to  tell  him  th 
he  looked  like  one  just  come  out  of  Trophoaiu 
cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  more  merry  eoi 
plexion  have  been  no  less  se\*ere  on  the  opposi 
party:  and  have  had  one  advantage  above  thei 
that  they  have  attacked  them  with  more  turns  < 
wit  and  humor. 

After  all,  if  a  man's  temper  were  at  his  owadi 
posal,  1  think  he  would  not  choose  to  be  of  eith 
of  these  parties;  since  the  most  perfect  charact 
is  that  which  is  formed  out  of  b«)th  of  them, 
man  wotild  neither  choose  to  be  a  hermit  or  a  bi 
foon;  human  nature  is  not  so  miserable,  as  that i 
should  bo  always  melancholy;  iior  so  happy, i 
ih.it  we  should  W  alwavs  merry.  In  a  word. 
:  man  should  not  live  as  if  there  w^as  no  God  in  tl 
.  World,  nor,  at  the  same* time,  aa  if  there  were  i 
men  in  it. 


No.  599.]    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  17H 


UbViue 


Lurtum  obi'iue  pavor. — Vnui.  Jn.  U.  r/iO. 

All  parU  rpMund  with  tumult*,  ptoirits,  and  fean. 

Dbtsh 

It  has  been  my  custom,  as  I  grow  old.  to  alk 
mysi'lf  in  some  little  indulgences,  which  I  oer 
took  iTi  my  youth.  ^  Among  ot]i«*rs  is  that  of  i 
aftenioon's  nap,  which  I  fell  into  in  the  fifty-fif 
year  of  my  age.  and  have  continued  for  the  thr 
last  years'past.  By  this  means.  I  enjn}-  a  doob 
morning,  and  rise  twice  a  day  fn*sh  tu  inv  :tpec 
lations.  It  hap()ens  ver}'  luckily  for  mc,  tfial  8oa 
of  my  dreams  nave  proved  instructive  to  my  com 
trymen,  so  that  I  may  tx*  said  to  sleep,  as  well  i 
to'  wake,  for  the  good  of  the  public.  I  was  yestc 
day  meditating  on  the  account  with  which  1  ha^ 
aln-ady  entertaincKl  my  readers  concerning  thecal 
of  Trophonius.  I  was  no  scntner  fallen  into  n 
UMual  sliunber,  but  I  dreaim-d  that  this  cavevi 
put  into  my  possession,  and  that  I  gave  puhli 
notice  of  its  virtue,  inviting  every  one  to  itwli 
had  a  mind  to  be  a  serious  man  for  the  remainiii 
part  of  his  life.  Great  multitudes  ininietiiiie] 
resorted  to  me.  The  first  who  made  the  exp^'rinwi 
was  a  merry -and  rew.  who  was  put  into  my  haw 
by  a  neighbr  of  the  |>eace,  in  ordff  i 
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reclaim  him  from  that  profligate  kind  of  life.  Poor 
pickle-herring  had  not  taken  above  one  turn  iii  it, 
when  he  came  out  of  the  cave,  like  a  hermit  from 
his  cell,  with  a  penitential  look  and  a  most  rueful 
countenance.  I  then  put  in  a  young  laughing  fop, 
and  watching  for  bis  return,  ask^  him,  with  a 
•mile,  how  be  liked  the  place?  He  replied,  **  Pri- 
thee, friend,  be  not  impertinent;"  and  stalked  by 
me  as  grave  as  a  judge.  A  citizen  then  desired 
me  to  give  free  ingress  and  egress  to  his  wife,  who 
was  dressed  in  the  g^^est-colured  ribbons  I  had 
ever  seen.  She  went  in  with  a  flirt  of  her  fan  and 
a  smirking  countenance,  but  came  out  with  the  se- 
veritv  of  a  vestal;  and  throwing  from  her  several 
female  (|ew^ws,  told  me  with  a  sigh,  that  she  re- 
Bolved  to  go  into  deep  mourning,  and  to  wear  black 
all  the  rest  of  her  life.  As  I  had  many  coc^ueltes 
recommended  to  mo  by  their  parents,  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  lovers,  I  let  them  in  all  at  once, 
desiring  them  to  divert  themselves  together  as  well 
as  they  could.  Upon  their  emerging  again  into 
day-light,  you  would  have  fancied  my  cave  to  have 
been  u  nunnery,  and  that  you  had  seen  a  solemn 
procession  of  the  religious  niarcbingout,  one  behind 
anotlier,  in  the  most  profound  silence  and  the  most 
exemplary  diM*ency.  As  I  was  very  much  delighted 
with  so  edifying  a  sight,  there  came  toward  roe  a 
great  company  of  males  and  females,  laughing, 
iinfing.  and  dancing,  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  1 
could  near  tlicm  a  great  while  before  I  saw  them. 
Upon  my  asking  their  leader  what  brought  them 
tliither?  they  told  me  all  at  once  that  they  were 
'French  Protestants  lately  arrived  in  Great  Britain; 
and  that,  Ending  themselves  of  too  gay  a  humor 
for  my  country,  they  applied  themselves  to  mo  in 
order  to  compose  them  tot  British  conversation.  I 
told  them  that,  to  oblige  them,  I  would  soon  spoil 
their  mirth;  upon  which,  I  admitted  a  i\( hole  shoal 
of  them,  who,  after  having  taken  a  survey  of  the 
place,  came  out  in  very  good  order,  and  with  looks 
entirely  English.  I  an.erward  put  in  a  Dutch- 
man, who  had  a  great  fancy  to  see  the  kelder,  as  he 
called  it;  but  I  could  not  observe  that  it  had  made 
any  manner  of  alteration  in  him. 

A  comedian,  who  had  gained  great  reputation  in 
parts  of  humor,  told  me  that  he  had  a  mighty 
mind  to  act  Alexander  the  Great,  and  fancied  that 
he  should  succeed  very  well  in  it,  if  he  could 
strike  two  or  three  laughing  features  out  of  his 
face.  He  tried  the  experiment,  but  contracted  so 
very  Kolid  a  look  by  it,  that  I  am  afraid  he  will 
be  tit  for  no  part  hereafter  but  a  Timon  of  Athens, 
or  a  mute  in  The  Funeral. 

I  tlien  clapped  up  an  empty  fantastic  citizen,  in 
order  to  qtuilify  him  for  an  alderman.  He  wan 
succeeded  uy  a  young  rake  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
who  was  brouglit  to  me  by  his  grandmother;  out, 
to  her  great  sorrow  and  surprine,  he  came  out  a 
Quaker.  Seeing  myM;lf  hurrounded  with  a  body 
of  Fr<M;tIi inkers  ana  scoffers  at  leligion.  who  were 
makiuL;  themselves  merry  at  tlie  Holx;r  looks  and 
thoughtful  brows  of  thone  who  had  iNH'n  in  the 
cave,  I  tliurst  them  all  in,  one  after  another,  and 
locked  the  door  up<m  them.  Upon  my  o|M;ning  it, 
they  all  lookM  as  if  they  had  Imhju  fri^^htened  out 
<)f  their  wits,  and  were  marching  awHV  with  ropes 
m  their  hands  to  a  wood  that  was  within  sight  of 
the  place.  I  found  they  were  not  able  to  bear 
themM'lves  in  their  firnt  serious  thou;{htH;  but, 
knowing  these  would  quickly  bring  th<'fii  to  a  \h:1 
ter  frame  of  mind,  I  gave  tiiem  info  the  cimtody 
of  tlx-'ir  frieiuU  until  that  happy  change  was 
vroQght  in  them. 

The  last  that  was  brought  to  me  wa4  a  yotintf 
woman,  who  at  the  fir«»t  sight  of  my  short  f'M'**  fi'Ii 
into  an  immo<lerate  fit  of  laughter,  iiud  wa«  (orcml 
to  hold  her  tides  all  tlie  wLiie  her  loolher  wm 


speaking  to  me.  Upon  this,  I  interrupted  the 
Old  lady,  and  taking  the  daughter  by  the  hand, 
"Madam,"  said  I,  "oe  pleased  to  retire  into  mj 
closet,  while  your  mother  tells  me  your  case."  I 
Uien  put  her  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave;  when  the 
mother,  after  having  becged  pardon  for  the  girPe 
rudeness,  told  me  that  sTio  often  treated  her  father 
and  the  gravest  of  her  relations  in  the  same  man- 
ner; that  she  would  sit  giggling  and  laughing  witu 
her  companions  from  one  end  of  a  tragedy  to  the 
other;  nay,  that  she  would  sometimes  burst  out  in 
the  middle  of  a  sermon,  and  set  the  whole  congre- 
gallon  a- staring  at  her.  The  mother  was  going 
on,  when  the  youne  lady  came  out  of  the  cave  to 
us  with  a  composed  countenance  and  a  low  cour^ 
sey.  She  was  a  girl  of  such  exuberant  mirth,  that 
her  visit  to  Trophonius  only  reduced  her  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  decency  of  behavior,  and  made  a 
very  pretty  prude  of  her.  After  having  performed 
innumerable  cures,  I  looked  about  me  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  saw  all  my  patients  walking  by 
themselves  in  a  very  pensive  and  musinj^  posture, 
so  that  the  whole  place  seemed  covered  with  philo- 
sophers. I  Was  at  length  resolved  to  go  into  tJie 
cave  myself,  and  see  what  it  was  that  had  pro- 
duced such  wonderful  effects  upon  the  company; 
but  as  1  was  stooping  at  the  entrance,  the  door 
being  something  low,  f  gave  such  a  nod  in  my 
chair  that  1  awoke.  After  having  recovered 
myself  from  my  first  startle,  1  was  very  well 
pleased  at  the  accident  which  had  befallen  me,  as 
not  knowing  but  a  little  stay  in  the  place  might 
have  spoiled  my  Spectators. 
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8ol«nqne  suuin,  sua  Mar*  nornnt. 
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Stan  of  llMir  own,  sad  their  own  tiuu  they  know. 

I  HAVE  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  ex- 
amining tlie  opinions  which  men  of  different  re- 
ligions, different  ages,  and  different  countries, 
have  entertained  conci'rning  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  state  of  happiness  which  tliey  pro- 
mise themselves  in  anotlier  world.  For  whatever 
rejudices  and  errors  human  nature  lies  under,  we 
lid  that  either  reaHon,  or  tradition  from  our  first 
parents,  has  discovered  to  all  people  something  in 
these  great  points  which  bears  anaWy  to  truth, 
and  to  the  doctrines  opened  to  us  by  divine  reve- 
lation. I  was  lately  discoursing  on  this  subject 
with  a  learned  pcrHon  who  has  been  very  much 
conversant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mors 
western  parte  of  Africa.*  Upon  his  conversing 
with  several  in  that  country,  he  tells  me  that  their 
fiotitm  of  heaven  or  of  a  future  state  of  happiness 
ii»  tliis,  that  everytliinff  we  there  wihh  for,  will  im- 
mediately present  itseif  to  us.  We  find,  say  they, 
our  souls  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  requirt 
variety,  and  are  not  capable  of  bi'ing  always  de- 
lighted with  the  same  olMects.  The  Supreme  Be- 
ing, therefore,  in  compuance  with  this  taste  of 
happiness  which  he  has  planted  in  the  soul  of  man, 
will  raine  up  from  time  to  time,  say  they,  every 
gratification  which  it  is  in  the  humor  tobebluascd 
with.  If  we  winh  to  be  in  groves  or  Lowers, 
among  running  streams  or  falls  of  water,  we  shall 
imriR'diately  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  sueh  a 

*Thii  pnmnD  eJluilMl  to  here  wis  probablj  Ueen  lAoeelol 
Aitliffio,  **cJiuUni«  per  Karopem  Africeaif|a«  percffrlnetloelp 
IHW.  rerun  fwriUe  epeeUbUb."  ThleemieUedeffiCTwa^IlM 
fcllier  i4  the eoUior  of  thli  p^rr,  paUkbed  Aa  Aammitt 
We0tDefisrT»«rte. 
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Bceno  as  we  desire.    If  we  would  be  entertained  |  easily  conceive  to  ourselves  the  happinev  al 
with  niiisic  and  the  melody  of  sounds,  the  concert  I  houI  while  any  ono  of  its  faculties  is  in  tlie  fm 
riBcs  upon  our  wish,  and  the  whole  rc*gion  nbiiut    of  it8  chief  ^od.     The  happine^K  niav  lie 
UH  IK  tilliHl  with  harmony.     In  short,  every  deNirc  ■  more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as  t£e  fu 
will  hv  followed  by  fruition;  and  whatever  a  man's  !  employed  in  so;  but,  as  tlie  whole  ^ml  acU  ii 


inclination  dinjclrf  him  to  will  be  present  with 
him.  Nor  ia  it  material  whether  the  Supreme 
Power  creates  in  conformity  to  onr  wislies,  or 
whether  hi;  only  produces  Kuch  a  chan^^*  in  our 
imagination  as  makes  us  believe  ourselves  conver- 


exertion  of  any  of  itH  particular  powcn^,  (hen 
s<}iil  is  happy  in  the  pleasure  which  xnt4» 
any  of  its  particular  acts.     Fur,  notviihstam 
as  has  bc^en  before  hinted,  and    us  it  ba^ 
taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  irreatost  niJ 


sant  union;;  tliose  scenes  wliich  delight  us.    Our  I  philosophers.*  we  divide  tlic    soul   into  «^ 

•  •  'll      1  ^V.  1       &I.  **.     _.  I  1     ^  !«•  «  1_ •  I.       J" 


powers  and  faculties,  there  in  no  i«^uch  div 
in  the  soul  itsc^lf,  since  it  id  the  whole  soul 
remembers,  understands,  wills,  or  ima^^incs. 


happinexs  will  be  the  same,  whether  it  proce«-d 

from  exl<!rnal  objwts,  or  from  the  impressions  of 

the  Dviiy  upon  our  own  private  fancies.     This  is 

the  account  which  I  have  received  from  my  learned    manner  of  considering  the  memory,  under«i 

friend.    Notwithstanding  this  Ry«tteni  of  Wlief  be    ing,  will,  imagination,  and  the  like  faculti« 

in  general  verv  chimerical  and  visionary,  there  is    "  " 


sonii'tliing  sublime  in  its  manner  of  considering 
the  intlufiin'  of  a  Divine  Being  on  a  human  soul. 
It  hus  also,  like  most  other  opinions  of  the  heatlien 
world  upon  these  important  points;  it  has,  I  say, 
its  foundation  in  truth,  as  it  supposes  the  souls  of 
good  men  after  this  life  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect 
happiness;  that  in  this  state  there  will  be  no  bar- 
ren liopes  nor  fruitless  wishes,  and  thai  we  shall 
enjoy  everything  we  can  desire.  But  the  particu- 
lar circumstance  which  I  am  niojtt  pleased  with  in 
tliis  Ki'lieme.  and  which  arises  from  a  just  refl(H!tion 
upon  human  nature,  is  that  variety  of  pleasures 
wiiicli  it  supposes  tlie  souls  of  good  men  will 
bo  pos:Je>sed  of  in  another  world.  This  I  think 
higlily  provable,  from  the  dictates  both  of  reason 
and  rt-velation.  The  soul  C(m«>iHts  of  many  facul- 
ties, as  th:>  understandiuir.  and  the  will,  with  all 
the  senses  buth  outward  and  inward:  or.  to  spi'ak 
more  philo<^ophically,  the  sotil  can  exert  her>eir  in 
many  diif«>reiiL  ways  of  action.  She  can  under- 
stand, will,  imagine,  s<h*,  and  hear;  love,  and  dis- 
cou^8(^  and  apply  herself  to  many  other  the  like 
exercises  of  different  kinds  and  natures;  but  what 
is  more  to  l>e  con«(idenMl.  the  soul  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiviii-;  a  most  exquisite  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
from  the  exercise  of  any  of  these  its  powers,  when 
they  are  gratifieil  with  tluMr  pro|H»r  objects;  she 
can  b**  entirely  happy  by  the  satisfaction  of  the 
memory,  the  sijjht,  llie  hearing,  or  any  other  mode 
of  peioeniion.  Every  faculty  is  as  a  distinct  taste 
in  the  mind,  and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  its 
proper  relish.  Doctor  Tillutson  sonu.'where  says, 
that  he  will  n(»t  ]>resunK>  to  d(>terminein  whatcon- 
sists  tin*  happiness  of  the  blessed,  because  God 
Almii^hty  is  irapable  of  makinj'  the  soul  happy  by 
ten  th'iusand  ditVerent  ways.  Beside  those  several 
avenues  to  pleasure  which  the  soul  is  endowtHl 
with  in  this  life,  it  is  not  iinpttssible,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  many  eminent  divines,  but  there 
may  b«'  new  faculties  in  the  souls  of  good  men 
made  |M»rfect,  as  well  as  new  senses  in  their  glori- 
fied bodies.  This  we  are  sure  of,  that  there  will 
be  new  objects  offered  to  all  those  faculties  wliich 
are  essential  to  us. 

We  are  likewise  to  take  notice  that  every  par- 
ticular faculty  is  capable  of  being  employed  on  a 
very  great  variety  ot  objects.  The  understanding, 
for  example,  may  be  happy  in  the  contemplation 
of  moral,  natural,  mathematical,  and  other  kinds 
of  truth.  The  memory,  likewise,  may  turn  itself 
to  an  infinite  nuiltitude  of  objects,  especially  when 
the  soul  shall  have  passed  through  tlie  space  of 
maiiy  millions  of  years,  and   shall  reflect  with 

})leasure   on   the  days  of  eternity.     Every  other 
acuity  may  Ik?  considered  in  the  same  extent. 

We'cannot  question  but  that  the  happiness  of  a 
soul  will  1x3  adeouate  to  its  nature;  and  that  it  is 
Dot  endowed  wiili  any  faculties  which  are  to  Ho 
useless  and  unemployed.  The  happiness  is  to  be 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  man;  and  we  may  | 


for  the  better  enablin*;  us  to  expn**»s  ourvelri 
such  abstracted  subject8  of  speculation,  not 
there  is  any  such  division  in  tiic  bouI  itsvlf 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  ftoul  has  many  difin 
faculties;  or,  in  other  words,  mauiy  difllcri'n;  ^ 
of  acting;  that  it  can  }>e  intenstdy  pleai^ 
made  happy  by  all  these  diffon-nt' facul'ii! 
ways  of  acting;  that  it  may  be  endnwed 
several  latent  facultieK,  which  it  is  not  a:  pn 
in  a  condition  to  exert;  that  we  cannnt  od 
the  soul  is  endowed  with  any  faruliy  whirh 
no  use  to  it;  that,  whenever  any  one;  of  tbettfi 
tics  is  transcendently  pleasecf.  the  soul  \* 
state  of  happiness;  and,  in  the  last  place,  coi 
ering  that  tlie  happiness  of  anoth«'r  world  is  1 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  man,  who  can  qces 
but  that  theri>  is  an  infinite  varit'ty  in  tho^  p' 
urcs  we  are  speaking  of?  and  that  this  fuUni^ 
joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those  ]deasures  «* 
the  nature  of  the  soul  in  capable  of  n^'ci^in^' 

We  shall  be  the  more  confinne<l  in  this  docti 
if  we  observe  the  nature  of  variety  with  rvgai 
the  mind  of  man.  The  soul  does  not  care  t 
always  in  the  same  bent.  The  faculties  k. 
one  another  by  turns,  and  receive  an  addiii 
pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  those  objects  i 
which  they  are  c^mversan't. 

Hevelation  likewise  very  much  confims 
notion,  under  the  different  views  which  ii  c 
us  of  our  future  happiness.  In  the  de^^rij 
of  the  throne  of  Cfod  it  represents  t<i  us  all  : 
objects  which  are  able  to  j^nTitify  the  s«-:im.** 
imagination:  in  very  many  places  it  intinia:c 
us  all  the  happiness  whicfi  the  unders'anJi::^ 
possibly  reciiive  in  that  state,  where  all  th 
shall  \tc  revealed  to  uh.  and  we  shall  kiiev  * 
as  we  are  known;  the  raptures  of  devoli"»n 
divine  love,  the  pleasure  of  convi-rHJii^  wi:h 
blessed  Savior,  with  an  innumerable  ho«t  of 
gels,  and  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
feet,  are  likewise  reveals!  to  us  in  !»everal  p 
of  the  holy  writings.  There  are  al*io  mentis 
those  hierarchies  or  governments  in  which 
blessed  shall  be  ranged  one  ubovc  an«tther.  an 
which  we  may  be  sure  a  great  part  of  orr  ha 
ness  will  likewise  consist;  for  it  will  not  be  i 
as  in  this  world,  where  every  one  is  aimini 
power  and  superiority;  but.  on  the  contrarr.e' 
one  will  find  that  station  the  most  proptT  for 
in  which  he  is  placed,  and  will  pn>l»ably  \l 
that  he  could  not  have  been  so  happy  in  aiiyo' 
station.  These,  and  many  other  ]Hirticulars. 
marked  in  divine  revelation,  as  the  several  Id 
dients  of  our  happiness  in  heaven,  which  all  iiv 
such  a  variety  of  joys,  and  auch  a  i^ratificatioi 
the  Koul  in  all  its  different  faculties,  as  I  li 
been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  Itabbins  tell  ns,  that  the  cherc! 
are  a  set  of  angels  who  know  most,  and 

•lAoka. 
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Mraphim  a  set  of  angels  who  love  most.  Whether 
(his  distinction  be  not  alto^ther  imaginary,  I 
vhall  not  here  examine;  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that,  amoiifi^  the  spirits  of  good  men,  there  may 
be  some  who  will  be  more  pleased  with  the  em- 
ployment of  oiie  faculty  than  of  another;  and  this 
pernaps  according  to  those  innocent  and  virtuous 
oabits  or  inclinations  which  have  here  taken  the 
deepest  robt. 

I  might  here  apply  this  consideration  to  the 
spirits  of  wicked  men,  with  relation  to  the  pain 
which  they  shall  suffer  in  every  one  of  their  facul- 
ties, and  the  respective  misenes  which  shall  be 
appropriated  to  each  faculty  in  particular.  But, 
leaving  this  to  the  reflection  of  my  readers,  I 
shall  conclude  with  observing  how  we  ouji^ht  to 
be  thankful  to  our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice  in 
the  being  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  for 
having  made  the  soul  susceptible  of  pleasure  by 
so  many  different  ways.  We  see  by  wliat  a  va- 
riety of  passages  joy  and  gladness  may  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  man;  ]h>w  wonderfully  a  human 
spirit  is  framed,  to  imbibe  its  proper  satisfactions, 
and  taste  the  goodness  of  its  Creator.  Wo  may 
therefore  look  into  ourselves  with  rapture  and 
amazement,  and  cannot  sufficiently  express  our 
gratitude  to  Him  who  has  cncompassea  us  with 
such  a  profusion  of  blessings,  and  opened  in  uA 
so  many  capacities  of  enjoying  them. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  that  God 
has  designed  us  for  a  state  of  future  happiness, 
and  for  tnat  heaven  which  he  has  revealea  to  us, 
than  that  he  has  thus  naturally  Qualified  the  soul 
for  it,  and  made  it  a  being  capable  of  receiving  so 
much  bliss.  He  would  never  have  made  such 
faculties  in  vain,  and  have  endowed  us  with  pow- 
ers that  were  not  to  be  exerted  on  such  objects  as 
are  suited  to  them.  It  is  very  manifest,  by  the 
inward  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  that 
he  has  adapted  them  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
pleasures  and  gratifications  which  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  this  life.  We  should,  therefore,  at  all 
times,  take  care  that  we  do  not  disappoint  this 
his  gracious  purpose  and  intention  toward  us,  and 
make  those  faculties,  which  he  formed  as  so  many 
Qualifications  for  happiness  and  rewards,  to  lie 
the  instruments  of  pain  and  punishment. 
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Man  U  naturally  a  bcucficont  creature. 

The  following  essay  comes  from  a  hand  which 
has  entertained  my  readers  once  before: 

"Notwithstandinc:  a  narrow  contracted  temper 
be  that  which  obtains  most  in  the  world,  we  must 
not  therefore  conclude  this  to  be  the  genuine 
characteristic  of  mankind;  because  there  arc  some 
who  deli^^ht  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  doing  good, 
and  receive  more  of  tbeir  happiness  at  second- 
hand, or  by  rebound  from  others,  than  by  direct 
and  immediate  sensation.  Now,  though  these 
heroic  souls  are  but  few,  and  to  appearance  so 
far  advanced  above  the  groveling  multitude,  as 
if  they  were  of  another  order  of  beings,  vet  in 
reality  their  natui*o  is  the  same;  moved  by  the 
same  springs,  and  endured  wiili  all  the  same 
essential  qiialilics,  only  cleared,  refined,  and  cul- 
tivated. Water  is  the  sarno  fluid  body  in  winter 
and  in  summer:  when  it  stands  Htiffciiod  in  ire  as 
when  it  flows  along  in  gentle  streams,  gi.iddening 
a  thousand  fields  in  its  pro«i:ress.  It  is  a  property 
of  the  henrt  of  man  to  be  diffusive:  its  kind  wishes 
spread  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  creation;  and 
ii  there  be  those,  as  we  may  observe  too  many  of 


them,  who  are  all  wrapped  up  in  their  own  dear 
selves,  without  any  visiDle  concern  for  their  spe- 
cies, let  us  suppose  that  their  good-nature  is 
frozen,  and,  by  the  prevailing  force  of  some  con- 
trary quality,  restrained  in  its  operations.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavor  to  assign  some  of  the  principal 
checks  upon  this  generous  propension  of  the  nu- 
man  soul,  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether, 
and  by  what  method,  this  most  useful  principle 
may  ha  unfettered,  and  restored  to  its  native  free- 
dom of  exercise. 

"The  first  and  leading  cause  Is  an  unhappy 
complexion  of  body.  The  heathens,  ignorant  of 
the  true  source  of  moral  evil,  generally  charged  it 
on  the  obliquity  of  matter,  which  being  eternal 
and  independent,  was  incapable  of  change  in  any 
of  its  properties,  even  by  the  Almighty  Mind, 
who,  wnen  he  came  to  fashion  it  into  a  world  of 
beings,  must  take  it  as  he  found  it.  This  notion, 
as  most  others  of  theirs,  is  a  composition  of  truth 
and  error.  That  matter  Is  eternal — tliat  from  the 
first  union  of  a  soul  to  it,  it  perverted  its  inclina- 
tions— and  that  the  ill  influence  it  hath  upon  the 
mind  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  God  himself,  are  all 
very  great  errors,  occasioned  by  a  truth  as  evident 
that  the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  soul 
depend,  to  a  great  degree,  on  the  bodily  temper. 
As  there  are  some  fools,  others  are  knaves,  by 
constitution;  and  particularly  it  ma^  be  said  of 
many,  that  they  are  born  witn  an  illiberal  cast  of 
mind;  the  matter  that  composes  them  is  tenacious 
as  birdlime:  and  a  kind  of  cramp  draws  their  hands 
and  their  hearts  together,  that  they  never  care  to 
open  them,  unless  to  grasp  at  more.  It  is  a  melan- 
cnolj  lot  this;  but  attended  with  one  advantage 
above  theirs,  to  whom  it  would  be  as  painful  to 
forbear  good  offices  as  it  is  to  these  men  to  per- 
form them:  that  whereas  persons  naturally  benefi- 
cent often  mistake  instinct  for  virtue,  by  reason  of 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  when  one  rules 
them  and  when  the  otner,  men  of  the  opposite 
character  may  be  more  certain  of  the  motive  that 
predominates  in  every  action.  If  they  cannot 
confer  a  benefit  with  that  ease  and  frankness 
which  are  necessary  to  give  it  a  ^race  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  in  requital,  the  real  merit  of  what 
they  do  is  enhanced  by  the  opposition  they  sur- 
mount in  doing  it.  Tne  strength  of  their  virtue 
is  seen  in  rising  against  the  weight  of  nature;  and 
every  time  they  have  the  resolution  to  discharge 
their  duty,  they  make  a  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
conscience,  which  is  always  too  grateful  to  let  its 
followers  go  without  suitable  marks  of  its  appro- 
bation. Perhaps  the  entire  cure  of  this  ill  quality 
is  no  more  possible  than  of  some  distempers  that 
descend  by  inheritance.  However,  a  great  desi 
may  be  done  by  a  course  of  beneficence  obsti- 
nately persisted  in;  this,  if  anything,  being  a 
likely  way  of  establishing  a  moral  habit,  which 
shall  be  somewhat  of  a  counterpoise  to  the  force 
of  mechanism.  Only  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  do  not  intermit,  upon  any  pretense  whatsoever, 
the  custom  of  doing  good,  in  regard,  if  there  be 
the  least  cessation,  nature  will  watch  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return,  and  in  a  short  time  to  recover  the 
ground  it  was  so  long  in  quitting:  for  there  is  this 
difference  l)etwe€n  mental  nabits  and  such  as  have 
their  foundation  in  the  body,  that  these  last  are  in 
their  nature  more  forcible  and  violent,  and,  to 
gain  upon  us.  need  only  not  to  l>c  opposed 
whereas  the  .former  must  be  continually  rein- 
forced with  fresh  supplies,  or  they  will  languish 
and  die  away.  And  this  suggests  the  reason 
why  good  habits  in  general  nMjuire  longer  lime 
for  their  settlement  than  bad,  and  yet  are  sooner 
displaced:  the  reason  is,  that  vicions  habits,  as 
drunkenness  for  instance,  produce  a  change  in  ih» 
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body,  -which  Uic  others  not  doing,  must  be  main- ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  commnniratiTv  U 
taiucd  the  same  way  they  arc  acquired,  by  the  |  the  happieit.  And  if  you  are  in  search  of  th 
mere  dint  of  industr^r,  resolution,  and  vigilance. .  scat  of  perfect  love  and  friendship,  too  irjll  mt 
"Another  thing  which  suspends  tlie  operations  :  find  it  until  jou  come  to  the  region  of  the  bletsei 
of  beuevoknce,  is  the  love  of  the  world;  proceed- ,  where  happiness,  like  a  refreshing  stream.  Han 
ing  from  a  false  notion  men  have  taken  up,  that  from  heart  to  heart  in  an  endless  circoIatioD.  id4 
an  abundance  of  the  world  is  an  ensential  ingre-  is  preserved  sweet  and  untainted  by  the  modoi. 
dient  in  the  happiness  of  life.  Worldly  things  It  is  old  advice,  if  you  have  a  favor  to  nrqacstol 
are  of  such  a  quality  as  to  lessen  upon  dividing,  any  one,  to  observe  the  softest  times  of  addi«ft 
so  that  the  more  partners  there  are,  the  less  must  when  the  soul,  in  a  flash  of  j^ood-liuroor.  takn  a 
fall  to  every  man's  private  share.     The  conse- 1  pleasure  to  show  itself  pleased     Persons con^ioH 


quence  of  this  is,  tliat  they  look  upon  one  another 
with  an  evil  eye,  each  imagining  all  the  rest  to  be 
embarked  in  an  interest  tnat  cannot  take  place 
but  to  his  prejudice.  Hence  are  those  eager  com- 
petitions for  wealth  or  power;  hence  one  man's 
success  becomes  another's  disappointment;  and, 
like  pretenders  to  the  same  mistress,  they  can  sel- 
dom have  eoininon  charity  fur  their  rivals.  Not 
that  they  are  naturally  disposed  to  quarrel  and 
fall  out;  hut  it  is  natural  for  a  man  to  prefer  him- 
self to  all  others,  and  to  secure  his  own  interest 
first.  If  that  which  men  esteem  their  happiness 
were,  like  the  Vni}il,  the  same  sufficient  and  un- 
confined  good,  whether  ten  thousand  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it  or  but  one,  we  should  see  men's 
good-will  and  kind  endeavors  would  be  as  uni- 
versal. 

Ilnmo  qui  erranti  comiter  monntrat  viam 
Qiiiuii  lumen  ile  i^uo  lumiue  nccondat,  fadt. 
MhllominuH  ip«i  luccat,  cum  illi  aorenderlt. 

To  direct  a  wnndcrvr  In  the  rlicht  way,  i»  to  ll^bt  another 
Bun'ii  catidlo  by  one*>  own,  whkh  loeos  none  of  its  light  by 
what  the  other  gainii. 

"But,  unluckily,  mankind  ajzreo  in  making 
choice  of  o))ject8  whicli  inevitahly  engage  them 
in  per))etual  differences.  Learn,  therefore,  like  a 
wise  man,  the  true  estimate  of  things.  Desire 
not  more  of  the  world  than  is  necessary  to  accom- 
modate you  in  passing  through  it;  look  upon, 
everything  beyond,  not  as  useless  onl^,  but  bur-* 
densome.  IMaco  not  vour  quiet  in  things  which 
you  cannot  have  without  putting  others  beside 
them,  and  thereby  niakini^  tlioni  your  enemies; 
and  whiclj,  when  attained,  will  give  vou  more 
trouble  to  keep  than  satisfaction  in  t)ie  enjoy- 
ment. Virtue  is  a  good  of  a  nobler  kind:  it 
grows  by  communication;  and  so  little  resembles 
earthly  riches,  that  the  more  hands  it  is  lodcred  in. 
the  greater  is  ever>'  man's  particular  stock.  So, 
bv  propa;;aLin«r  and  mingling  their  fires,  not  only 
all  the  lii^hts  of  a  branch  together  cast  a  more  ex- 
tensive briijlitiu'^ss,  but  eaeh  single  light  burn** 
with  a  stronger  flame.  And  lastly,  take  this 
along  with  you,  that  if  wealth  be  an  instrument 
of  pleasure,  the  greatest  pleasure  it  can  put  into 
your  power  is  that  of  doing  good.     It  is  worth 


of  their  own  integrity,  satisfied  with  themvlrci 
and  their  condition,  and  fall  of  confidence  is  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  hope  of  immortalitr.aor 
vey  all  about  them  with  a  flow  of  go«>d-vill:  ■ 
trees  which  like  their  soil,  tliej  shoot  out  :d  a- 
pressions  of  kindness,  and  bend  beneath  their 
own  precious  load,  to  the  hand  of  the  galbenr. 
N(»w  if  the  mind  be  not  thus  easy,  it  is  an  iofd' 
lible  sign  that  it  is  not  in  its  natur^  state:  plas 
the  mind  in  its  right  posture,  it  will  inimedia&e.^ 
discover  its  innate  prupensity  to  beneficence.** 
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Fadt  hoc  Uloa  hyarinthoa.^Juv.  SaL  vi  110. 
Thia  makcfl  them  hymcintha. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  gentlmtB 
who,  I  find,  is  very  diligent  in  making  hi?  obstf- 
vations,  which  I  tnink  too  material  not  tobe  coa- 
municated  to  the  public  : — 

"  Sir, 

"  In  order  to  execute  the  oflfice  of  love-casQist  tf 
Great  Britain,  with  which  I  take  myself  to  be  ii- 
vested  by  your  paper  of  September  S,  I  shall  mab 
some  further  observations  upon  the  two  wxr4  io 
general,  beginning  with  that  which  alwavs  oiU[k 
to  have  fhe  upper  hand.  After  having  obwrrwl 
with  much  curiosity,  the  accompli shmcntA  ▼hick 
are  apt  to  captivate  female  hearts.  1  find  that  thm 
is  no  person  so  irresistible  a<i  one  who  i«  a  mar.  of 
importance,  provided  it  be  in  matters  of  no  on- 
sequcnce.  One  who  makes  himself  talkrtl  ■/. 
ihouirh  it  be  for  the  particular  cock  of  his  hit.  or 
for  prating  aloud  in  the  boxes  at  a  plav.  is  in  'Jie 
fair  wav  of  being  a  favorite.  I  have  knorn  i 
young  ftOlow  make  his  fortune  bv  knockinjr  doTn 
a  constable;  and  may  venture  to  ear.  though  it 
may  seem  a  paradox,  that  many  a  fair  one*  hi* 
die<l  by  a  duel  in  which  both  tlie* combatants  htrt 
survive<l. 

"Alxmt  three  winters  ago  I  took  notice  of  a 
younir  lady  at  the  theater,  who  C4>nccived  apw- 
^  „  ^  ,  sion  for  a  notorious  rake  that  headed  a  partv  of  cai- 

consiJering  that  the  orpins  of  sense  act  M'ithin  a  I  calls:  and  am  credibly  inforrain]  that  the  emptrJf 
narrow  compass,  and  the  app<?tires  will  soon  Kay  i  of  the  Mohocks  married  a  rich  widow  within  thrw 
they  have  enough.  Which  of  the  two  therefore  I  weeks  after  having  renderiHl  himself  formidable  :r. 
is  the  happier  man — lie  who,  confining  all  his  re-  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  Sct'uring 
gard  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetites,  is  and  breaking  of  windows  have  done  freqiifiit  eI^■ 
capable  but  of  t>h<»rt  fits  of  i>leasure — or  tlie  man  j  cution  upon  the  sex.  But  there  is  no  set  of  ibwe 
who,  reckoning  himself  a  sticircr  in  the  s;itisfac- ;  male  charnxTs  who  make  their  way  more  kuco'^- 
tions  of  others,  especially  ihoM*  which  come  to  I  fully  than  those  who  have  gaiuecl  thero^vlv^f  i 
them  by  his  means,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  his    name  for  intrigue,  and  have  ruined  the  inrat^t 


happiness? 

**  The  last  enemy  to  benevolence  I  shall  men- 
tion is  uneasiness  of  any  kind.  A  guilty  or  a 
discontented  mind,  a  mind  ruffled  by  ill-foitune, 
disconcerted  by  its  own  passions,  soured  by  nej;- 
lect,  or  fretliiiif  at  disappoint m«*nts.  hath  not  lei- 
sure to  .iltend  to  the  necessity  or  reasonableness 
of  a  kindness  desired,  nor  a  taste  for  those  pleas- 
ures which  wait  on  Ix'neficence,  which  demand  a 
calm  and  unnolluted  heart  to  relish  them.  The 
most  mise'iible  of  all  beings  is  the  most  envious; 


number  of  reputations.  There  is  a  strant*^  ctin- 
osity  in  the  female  world  to  be  acquainted  witk 
the  dear  man  who  has  Xteon  loved  by  others,  tai 
to  know  what  it  is  that  makes  him  so  si^rvtsble. 
His  nputation  d<>es  more  than  half  his  husinesv. 
Every  one,  that  is  ambitious  of  beiiitr  a  woman  ^ 
fashion,  looks  out  for  opportunities  of  being  in  hii 
company;  so  that,  to  une  the  old  proverb,  'Wha 
his  name  is  up  he  may  lie  a-bed.' 

"  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  great  advintsfcv  of 
being  a  man  of  importacce  upon  thcae  oecMum 
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on  the  day  of  the  king's  entry,  wlien  I  was  Beated 
in  a  balcony  behind  a  clusier  of  rery  pretty  coun- 
Uy  ladicH.  who  had  one  of  these  showy  gentlemen 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  first  trick  I  caught 
him  at  was  bowing  to  several  persons  ot' quality 
whom  he  did  not  know;  nay,  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  horn  at  a  blue  garter  who  had  a  finer 
equipage  than  ordinary;  and  seemed  a  little  con- 
eemed  at  the  impertinent  huzzas  of  the  mob  that 
hindered  his  friend  from  taking  notice  of  him. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  who  pulled  off  his  hat  to 
him;  and,  upon  the  ladies  asking  who  it  was,  he 
told  them  it  was  a  foreign  minister  that  he  had 
been  very  merry  with  the  night  l>efore;  whereas, 
in  truth,  it  was  the  city  common  hunt. 

"  He  was  never  at  a  foss  when  he  was  asked  any 
person's  name,  though  he  seldom  knew  any  one 
ander  a  peer.  He  found  dukes  and  earls  among 
the  aldermen,  very  good-natured  fellows  among 
the  privy -counselors,  with  two  or  three  agreeable 
old  hikes  among  the  bishops  and  judges. 

"  Id  short,  1  collected  from  his  whole  discourse 
that  he  was  acauainted  with  everybody  and  knew 
nobody.  At  tue  same  time,  I  am  mistaken  if  he 
did  not  that  day  make  more  advances  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  mistress,  who  sat  near  him,  than  he 
could  have  done  in  half-a-year's  courtship. 

"  Ovid  has  finely  touched  this  method  of  making 
lore,  which  I  shall  here  give  my  reader  in  Mr. 
Diyden's  translation : 

"  Page  the  eleventh. 

Thai  I0T6  In  theaitrs  <ttd  flivt  Improve* 

And  theaters  are  lUU  the  soenet  of  lore: 

Nor  ihun  the  chariota,  and  the  oouner's  race; 

The  Circus  is  no  Ineontenient  plaoe, 

Ko  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand. 

Nor  nods,  nor  signs,  whi^h  lorers  understand ; 

Bat  boldlj  next  the  fair  your  scat  provide, 

Qaee  as  joa  can  to  hers,  and  side  by  side: 

Plea^d  or  anpleas'd,  no  matter,  crowding  dt, 

Vor  so  the  laws  of  pabUc  shows  permit. 

Then  And  occasion  to  begin  dimourse, 

Inquire  whose  chariot  thli,  and  whose  that  horM 

To  whataoerer  ride  she  b  incliu'd. 

Salt  all  yoar  inclinations  to  her  mind: 

Like  what  she  likes,  ttcm  thence  your  court  begin. 

And  whom  she  favors  wLih  that  be  may  win. 

"Again,  page  the  sixteenth. 

0  when  will  eome  the  day,  by  heaven  deeign'd, 
When  thou,  the  be«t  and  faireiit  of  mankind. 
Drawn  by  white  horses  shall  in  triumph  ride. 
With  conquered  ulaves  attending  on  thy  skle. 
Saves  that  no  longer  ran  be  safe  in  flight? 
0  gtorfous  oMectI    O  surprising  sight  I 
0  day  of  puMic  Joy  too  good  to  end  in  night 
On  soeh  a  day,  if  thou  and  next  to  thee 
8ome  beauty  sitis  the  spectacle  to  are; 
If  liw  inqaire  the  names  of  conquered  kings, 
Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hfclden  springs : 
Answer  to  all  thou  know'rt;  and.  if  need  be. 
Of  things  unknown  seem  to  speak  knowingly : 
This  in  Kaphratea,  crowned  with  reeds:  and  there 
VIows  the  swift  Tigria,  with  his  sea  green  hair. 
Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  belbre; 
Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Caspian  shore: 
QUI  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  l*arthian  vouth, 
Talk  probably :  no  matter  lor  Uie  truth. 
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Dudte  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  durite  Daphnlm. 

Tiro.  Eel.  viU,  68. 

——  Restore,  my  charma, 
Uy  ttngering  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms.— Damiir. 

Tbb  follo^ving  copy  of  verses  comes  from  one  of 
my  eormpondents,  and  has  something  in  it  no  ori- 
ginal, that  I  do  not  much  doubt  but  it  will  divert 
uy  readers : — * 

•  The  PlMKbe  of  this  admired  paiitoral  was  Joanna,  the 
4aa^ter  of  the  very  learned  Dr.  !U(4uud  Bentley,  archdeacon 


•Bdary  of  Kly,  regioa  proieasor  and  maaler  of  Trinity 
OuibcUfi^  who  died  hi  1742.    She  was  aAtnraxd 


I. 

My  time,  0  ye  Moaea,  waa  happily  spent, 
When  I'hcebe  went  with  me  wherever  1  went; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleajtnres  I  frit  in  my  bi 
Sure  never  fiond  shoplicnl  like  Colin  waa  bleat; 
But  now  «he  is  gone,  and  haa  left  me  behind; 
What  a  marvelous  chaiifco  on  a  sudden  I  find  I 
When  thlugji  wore  as  fine  an  could  puaaibly  be, 
I  thought  'twoa  the  spring;  but,  ahui!  it  waa  she. 

II. 

With  such  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 

To  rii*e  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  idesp, 

I  was  so  good-humor'd,  so  cheerfUl  and  gay. 

My  heart  waa  aa  light  aa  a  feather  all  day ; 

But  now  I  ao  rroaa  and  w  peevh^h  am  grown, 

80  strangely  uneasy,  aa  never  waa  knowiu 

My  (kir-one  la  gone,  and  my  Joys  are  all  urown'd, 

And  my  heart— 1  am  sure,  ft  weigha  more  than  a  pooad 

III. 

The  fimntain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 

And  dance  to  aoft  marmurs  the  pebbles  among; 

Thou  know'st,  liUle  CnpU,  if  Phoabe  waa  there, 

Twaa  pleeaure  to  look  at,  twaa  music  to  hear: 

But  now  she  is  absent  I  walk  by  its  akle, 

And  atill  aa  it  murmura  do  nothing  bat  chide. 

Moat  you  be  ao  cheerful  while  I  go  in  painf 

Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  heer  me  T'ftr^ 

IV. 

When  my  lambkins  aroand  me  would  oftentimea  play, 
And  when  Phoebe  and  I  were  aa  Joyful  aa  thev, 
IIow  pleaaant  their  aporting,  how  happy  the  tune. 
When  spring,  love,  and  beauty  were  all  in  their  prima. 
But  now  in  their  fh>lics  when  bv  me  they  paai^ 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  graaa : 
Be  atUl,  then  I  cry;  ft>r  it  makea  me  quite  mad. 
To  aoe  you  ao  merry  while  I  am  ao  aacL 

V. 

My  dog  I  waa  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Oome  wagging  hia  tail  to  my  Ikir  one  and  me; 
And  Phoebe  waa  pleased,  too,  and  to  mv  dog  aaU, 
Oome  hither,  poor  fellow;  and  patted  hia  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fkwning,  I  with  a  soar  look 
Cry,  Sirrah  I  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook: 
And  1*11  give  him  another;  for  why  ahoiUd  not  Tray 
Be  aa  duU  aa  hia  maater;  when  Pbocbe'a  away! 

VL 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  aighta  have  I  eaenl 
How  fidr  waa  the  flower,  how  fresh  waa  the  green  I 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  treea  and  the  ahada, 
The  com-flelda  and  hedges,  and  everything  made  I 
Bat  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  tliere, 
They  none  of  them  now  so  dulightful  appear: 
Twas  naught  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyea, 
Made  ao  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

vn. 

Sweet  music  went  with  na  both  all  the  wood  thro^, 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too; 
Wlnda  over  us  whiaper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  wvnt  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet, 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone : 
tier  voice  in  the  concert,  aa  now  I  have  found. 
Gave  everything  else  its  agreeable  aouud. 

vin. 

Row.  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hoe 

And  where  Is  the  violet's  beauUfVil  bluef 

Does  auf{;ht  of  ita  sweetnesa  the  blossom  beguile  f 

That  meadow,  tho«e  daislaa,  why  do  thev  not  smile  t 

Ah  I  rivals,  I  see  what  it  waa  that  you  dnjaa'd 

And  made  yourselves  fine  fi»r;  a  place  on  her  bceaat; 

You  put  on  your  colore  to  pleasure  her  eye. 

To  be  jrfuck'd  bj  her  hand,  on  her  boeoor  Co  die. 

IX. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  Phoebe  return! 

While  amiUt  the  soft  sephvr's  cool  breesea  I  bam! 

Metbinks,  if  I  knew  whercabouta  he  wonU  tread, 

I  cuukl  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  twould  meltdown  the  lead. 

Fly  fiwifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear. 

And  rest  ao  modi  longer  fort  when  ahe  ia  here. 

Ah.  Colin!  old  Time  is  full  of  delay. 

Nor  will  budge  one  foot  fester  for  all  thou  oanat  aay. 


Will  no  pitying  power  that  heara  me  eomplam. 
Or  cure  my  dicquiet,  or  aolten  my  pain? 
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To  be  <*nrM,  tiiou  niurt,  OoUn,  thy  rn««jiion  remove,         i  stronir  incliimtion  to  mingle  in  t lie  train.    }ljim 

j:ut  wlmt  swf*"  *'  r  ""^  ^x'T  ^"''""^  '^^*'^  quickly  siiiglwl  nut  some  t)f  iht?  ppleudid  ficjjd 

Ko.  doitv,  hill  Iho  il»*ar  nviiiiih  to  nsium,  3  s    •     *  •   i.  *v  i        i-..     ■        .  .j. 

Ya^  u<fjT\M  i^^^r  Bhevhcrd  m  ^ly  s.,ri..nx.  I  Sfv.rral  in  rich   caftaus   and    i:Ii:i»Tic:r  turUa 

Ah!  ikhitt  KhHii  1  il')?  I  lOiail  dii<  with  iiooiinir:  !  bustlcil  through  thc  throiig,  and  trampIt'tiover'iM 

Take  Lcod,  all  >c  i<wai»ts  ii"w  ye  Ioto  oxm  m>  fkir.  bodies  of   those  they   threw   tldVii;   uiilil  ro  ttl 

^n>at  surprise.  I   fuiiiid  that  tlie  tribal  paot  thif 

went  oiilv  hastened  them  to  a  scaflTold  or  a  hj» 

string.    ^lany  beautiful  damsels  *m  the  oib?r»ide 

No.  604.]    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1714.        moved  forwarel  w i th  grt-at pay et7;sr>roedaMeJiitti 

_  .  _.  .  .        ^x  ....  ....  they  fell  all  alonjj;  and  others* 'paiured  trrifir&cti 

TvuUru  nuuii.*rui« Hon.  ud.  xi,  1.  !  With  busy  looks  falling  into  a  fir  oi  Iiu^rcr  £ 

All,  do  not  RtrlTc  tno  much  to  kuow,  !  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  ladies.  I  nnsd 

My  du«r  liHi:i-<mof,  |  my  eyes  upon  them.      Thev  were  each  of  th« 

Wbnttlio  kind  t:.Hi.-i  dcidfni  to  do  fifling  his  pockcU  with  gol  J  and  ifwols.  ui:  J  wba 

Mith  m,.  au.1  th«..-CR..xH.  1  th^^*'^^,  »,„  room  left  for  morv.  tht^  irr.:«ki. 

The  <h'-iirc  of  knowing  future  events  is  one  of  looking  round  with  fear  and  horror,  pin*il  wn 
thc  jitriingost  inclinations  in  the  mind  of  man.  before  my  face  with  famine  and  dis^cnnteDt. 
Indettl,  an  aliility  of  foreseeing  probable  accidents  |  This  prospect  of  human  niiserv  {•irick  m^dimt 
is  what,  in  the  language  <»f  men,  is  called  wisdom  for  some  miles.  Then  it  was  t^at.  to  diitbnnia 
and  prudence;  but.  not  satisfied  with  the  light  that  my  mind,  I  took  pen  and  ink.  and  did  cvemAiB| 
reason  holds  out,  mankind  has  endeavored  to  that  has  since  happi^ned  under  my  office  cY  ^w- 
penetrate  more  coiupendiouKly  into  futurity.  Ma-  tator.  Wliile  I  wa.s  employing'  my>elf  f»»r  m 
gic,  oracles,  omens,  lucky  hours,  nnd  the 'various  !  good  of  mankintl,  I  was  surprised  to  meet  «k 
arts  of  sufRThtition,  owe  tlieir  rise  to  this  powerful  •  very  unsuitable  returns  from  my  fellow-rrpjSuM. 
cause.  As  this  principle  is  founded  in  self-love,  Never  was  poor  auth<ir  so  benet  with  pan^iphlcMrf. 
every  man  is  sure  to  be  solicitous  in  the  first  place  wlio  sometimes  marched  diriK^tly  ai^ainsi  me,  ha 
about  his  own  fortune,  the  course  of  his  life,  and  .  oftener  shot  at  me  from  Ftn>ng~bu)wark«,  ur  thi 
the  time  and  inunner  of  his  death.  !  up  suddenly  in  ambuHh.     They  were  of  a!]  chi-ie- 

If  we  consider  that  we  arc  free-agents,  wo  shall .  ters  and  capacities;  some  with'ensij;nd(  vf  dignirj. 
discover  the  absurdity  of  such  inquiries.  One  of  '  and  others  in  liveries;*  but  what  ino*t  ?i:ipri« 
our  action««,  which  we  might  have  performed  or  me  was  to  see  two  or  three  in  black  e«'vnsiaKn| 
neglected,  is  the  cause  of  another  that  succeeds  it, '  my  enemies.  It  was  no  ftmall  trouble  to  v. 
and  so  the  whole  chain  of  life  is  linked  together,  sometimes  to  have  a  man  come  up  to  me  vith  u 
Pain,  poverty,  or  infamy,  .ire  thc  natural  product  angry  face,  and  reproach  me  for  having  larrpoairfd 
of  vicious  and  imprudent  acts,  as  the  contrary  him  when  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  kin:  isHj 
blessings  are  of  good  ones;  so  that  we  cannot  sup-  life.  With  the  ladies  it  was  otheni-ise;  lauv  lie- 
pose  our  lot  to  l»e  determined  without  impietT.  A  '  came  my  enemies  for  not  being  particularlr  pilissid 
groat  enhanconieiit  of  pleasure  arises  from  its  being  out:  as  there  were  <ithers  who  resented  tlie  saut 
uuexi>ected  ;  and  |):iiii  is  doubled  by  being  font- ,  which  they  imagined  I  had  directed  again>:ihcs- 
seen.  Ujion  all  these,  and  several  otner  accounts.  My  great  comfort  was  in  tlie  company  of  bilf  * 
we  ought  to  rest  satisfied  in  this  portion  bt?stowed  dozen  friends,  who  1  found  since  were  the  chb 
on  us;  to  adore  the  hand  tliat  h.ith  fitted  every-  which  1  have  so  often  mentioned  in  my  pipen. 
thing  to  our  nature,  and  hath  not  more  displayed  I  laughed  often  at  Sir  Rogi*r  in  my  sleep *»nd  *«■ 
his  giiodne.ss  in  our  knowledge  than  in  our  igno-  the  more  diverted  with  Will  Honevcomb*  i.niiUai- 
ranee.  ries   (when   wo    afterward    became    acqi:aiatcii 

It  is  not  unw»>rthy  observation,  that  supersti-  iK'cause  I  had  foreseen  his  marriaire  with  a  fin-wT« 
tious  inipiiries  into  future  events  prevail  more  or  dauj^hter.  The  regret  which  rose  in  niv  misJ 
less,  in  projMntion  to  the  improvement  of  liberal  upon  the  death  of  my  companions,  mv  afxirfirt 
arts  and  u:-«:ful  knowh'dge  in  the  several  ])arls  of  i  for  the  public,  and  the  many  calaiuities  f.:i.'li«*:- 
the  world.  Accordinj^ly  we  find,  that  magical  in-  ing  before  my  eyes,  made  mo  n-peiit  niv  rzr.'.*f.:y 
rantatioii'4  nMiiain  in  Lapland;  in  the  more  remote  when  the  m:igician  entered  the  n^:iin,  and  a^^iikcs- 
parts  of  Scotland  they  have  their  second  sight;  tnl  me  by  telling  me  (when  it  was  too  late.  'Ja! 
and  wveral  of  (Mir  own  countrymen  .see  abundanee    he  was  just  going  to  l>egiii. 

of  fairies.  In  Asia  lliis  credulity  is  strong;  and  the  ;  N.  B.  1  have  only  delivered  the  prophe?T  *f 
gre.itest  part  of  refined  learning  iheni  consists  in  that  part  of  my  life  which  is  prist,  it  UIj-c  in»E- 
thc  knowledi^e  of  amulets,  talismans,  occult  num-  venient  to  divulge  the  second  pan  until  a  nw!* 
bers.  and  the  like.  i  jiroper  opportunity. 

When  1  was  at  (5 rand  Cairo  I  fell  into  the  ac- 1 

I 

quaintance  of  a  good-natured   inussulman,  whrt  I  • 

promised  me  manv  ijood  «>flices  which  he  designed 

«  I'll'  1  "  "*  1    *     ^ 


to  do  mo  when  he  bir.une  the  prime-minister,  which  1       No.  605.]     MONDAY,  OCTOBER  II.  iTli 
was  a  fortune  be.vtowed  ou  his  iniagination  bv  a  j        j,^„,^i„t  .^•lT,.,tn.m  .Dimum :  ci:ltm«,.  fr...v».-ct 
doctor  very  «leop  in  the  eurious  s*Mences.     At  his  in  quascunque  towh  nrtcm  hand  uria  Ke^i^^mur. 

T\'peated  .M)licitalions  I  wi»nt  to  learn  my  destiny  j  Vi*..;,  ^iiTjjn-W 

of  this  wonderful  sage.     For  a  small  sum  1   had Thi^y  rhiiiis*»  tlji-ir  «nT;i-.' miri. 

his  promise,  bur  was  required  to  wait  in  a  dark;        Tli.-ir  wiMiMw  i.^p  nnd.  .luitiin- n„r;ir. -^  r-.r- 
apartment  until  he  had  run  through  the  prepara-  <^'^>'  '^''  '"^'^^  '"'^  di^ipUuo  of  ..pt._h,..  :■.  v. 

lory  ceremonies.      IJavinir   a  strong  propensity.  |     Having  perused  thc  fi>llowiiig  K'!t«'r.  ai-J  fit-J 
even  then,  to  dreannug.  1  took  a  naji  ujHin  tiie    ing  it  to  run  ui»on  th«'  subject  of  l.iVi-.  '  n.iVrt"ii  :5 
■ofa  where  I  was  plaeed.  and  hud  the  following    to  the  learned  ciLSui.st,  wlioin   I   )i:ivf  rti:i::i.'4  ^6 
vision,  the  particulars  whereof   1  picked  up  the  my  s*;rv ice  for  sp<>cuIatioiis  of  that  kiiul     Hi  - 
f  iilher  d.iy  among  my  papers.  j  turned  it  to  me  tlie  next  morning  with  his  ri'P-"^ 

I  found  luvself  ili  an  unbounded  plain,  M'here.  ^    '.',. ".  ,,"" "~ ~""  "  "  ."' 

I  mtlhouiOil  the  whole  W(uld.  in  several  habits  and    ..^^^t^^i  in  tl.o  l,:rt  ,oar  of  th^  ym^l.v'n  ir:u  It.  -.i 

1  with  diffen-nl  tongues,  was  assemijled.     T  he  mul-  i  i»riyr,  Att«;rlmrj.  Dr.  briind.  l»r.  Klii«.  :Mr.  o:d.%aii&,  H^ 

\      4.^  UVd'Att  ^Vided  swiftly  along,  and  I  found  in  myself  a  I  D.  .Muilcy,  and  tho  writen  of  the  Kx&miotfr.  eb-. 
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wmaacd  to  it,with  botb  of  vhiehl  thalllienipre-  hi 

■Hit  my  reader: —  '  ui 

"Mb.  SPKCTATom,  "' 

"Fioding  that  jou  hiTo  entertiiini^  a  DReful  , 

DtnoD  in  yuur  service  in  quUitj  of  love-caBui«i,  ^^ 

I  ftppty  liiyiii.'lf  Id  you,  under  a  *ery  great  diffi-  i 

Mllty,  tbat  hath  far  nonic  luontha  perplexed  me.    1  '' 
htirt  a  couple  uf  buiulile  KeriantH,  one  ut  vhicb  1 


r'  THB  very  veil  acquainted  with  her  pnuika,  In 
mlc  ■  .journey  Uik  quite  contmry  Tay.  Accord* 
iffly  thoy  met,  quarreled.  Bnd  in  a  tew  dtja 
rre  married.  Tlieir  former  hiiKtilitiei  Hm  nov 
ir  Hubject  or  therr  mirth,  bi'inc  content  at  prs- 
■iit  vith  that  part  nf  Idtb  only  vbich  beatowi 


Tadiaa.    If  1  marry  the 


ho  have  been  married  lome  time,  not 

.  r  s.r«w  iTiJwfS^''""-!  i' "  •'■"'  !'"■'■ » '-'  'K"  "•"  • 
z  ',;.■  .";l";ii':..'.,S:.°'i,";  '^. .""™-  <~'^  '••u-™.  «■*  ■*.»  »ii.r.ni„ 

:ne  posseuuon   nf  one  mnn  a  heart.    I  know 

r  «ell   that  ladies   in  their  bloom  ileaire  to 

■XCU«ed  in    ihia   particular.     But,  when    Iim« 

iinih  vom   out  their   natural  ranity  and   taught 


Uy  epark  la  reckoned 

but  i»  a  favorite  of  (ho  ^^^^^  ,„^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^^,  ^^ 

.    K  u    K,"               1  of  ■-rorth  «  Ibey  call  ,         ji^reUon.   their    foi.dnea.   Kitlea 

■mJ,  I  aball  oblige  my  parenta,  and  inipruv«  wy  ■^■^      ^„j  ^  ;    probably  for  thi 

tortuuerbutjvnbmyirearbeaul  pt<m..«niy«-f  ri,atTn.onVbu8ban,'         ^ -- -' - 


bupineaa,  althwiKh  nut  a  jointure.  Not  I 
aak  JOU,  iclivther  I  should  consent  to  lead  my  litv 
Witb  a  man  that  I  havd  onlv  no  objection  to,  or 
Vith  bim  againiit  whiim  all  ol>jcctiann  to  me 
appear  rrivoroun.  I  am  determined  to  fiillov  the 
Mtaiat's  advice,  and  I  dare  nay  he  vill  not  put 
■M  apon  so  eerioua  a  thing  as  matrimony  coulrary 
tony  inclinalione. 

"  I  am,  etc.  "  Fahnt  Ficiu. 

"P.  S,  1  fonjol  to  tell  yon  that  the  pretty  gen- 
Omtan  ia   the  moat  camplaiannt  cnature   in   the 

la  always  of  my  mind;  but  the  otbn-,   Jii'an 
'     '     '  ^  — ii  aa  myself. 


B,  you  will  find  TT 

lid  their  prime  lli 

ually  in  the  insolvnro  uf  beauty,    ilj 

ider  wiU  apply  the  same  obeerration  to  tbe 


1,  fancicH  be  hatli  as  n 


ir<«Iii 
ptr-o 


need  not  insist  apon  the  necesnity  of  their 
suing  one  common  interest,  and  their  united 
fl  for  their  children ;  but  shall  only  observe,  by 
*ay,  that  married  persoiiB  are  bol^  more  warm 
their  love  and  more  liparly  in  their  hatred  than 
/  others  vlialsocver.  Mutual  favora  and  oblJ^ 
~  nhich  may  be  supposed  to  be  greater  here 
~  any  other  stale,  naturally  begirt  an  intense 


tnulict  me  wlien  ht  Ibii.ks  I  am  not  in  the  ri|rbt.  particular  bitttrneM  in    iheir  reMntmeols,  wbei 

About  half  an  hour  ago  ho  maintained  to  my  face  ,i„y  ,hi„k  Ihemai'lyea  ill-treated  by  those  of  whoc 

Uat  Apalch  always  implies  a  pimple."  -■    ■- ' '-    -  -J •- 

A«  I  louk  u)Kin  it  to  be  my  duty  rather 


vith  (Im  parentH  than  the  daaghler,  I  shall  pm- 
pou  some  considi'nitionR  to  my  irentle  querist. 
wkicb  may  incliiie  her  lo  comply  with  those  under 
whoae  direciiuns  she  is;  and  at.  the  same  time  eon- 
Tiaee  her  that  it  is  nut  impoMiblo  bat  she  mny,  in 
lima,  hare  a  tnio  atfeetion  for  him  who  is  at  prc- 
Mnt  indifferent  to  her;  or,  lo  ase  the  old  famih- 
nuim,  that,  '■  if  fclie  marries  first,  lore  will  come 

The  only  objection  that  she  seems  to  insinuate 

Tiitst  the  ((eullemnn  proposed  tu  her,  ia  his  want 
Mmpluisanre.  wliicb  I  perceive,  she  is  very 
Irillin^  to  return.  Now  1  can  discover  from  this 
very  circumslsnce.  Ihiit  she  and  lier  lover,  what- 
ever lliev  may  Ibtiik  of  it,  are  very  good  friends 
in  Iheir  he.irts.  It  is  diHicnlt  to  detennine  whether 


not  tak*  n  secret  pride  in  mikinc  this  man  of  gmid 
•enae  hsik  very  silly.    Hath  she  ever  tiecn  better 

C'eaasd  than  when'  her  behavior  hath  made  her 
Ter  K-ady  lo  hnn?  hiniielf ;  or  doth  she  ever  rc- 
Joier  more  Iban  *  hen  kIw  thinks  shu  Lath  driven 
bim  to  the  very  brink  of  a  purling  stream  T  Let 
kcr  consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not  im. 
pofaible  bnt  Imt  lover  may  have  cliscovcred  her 
trlcha,  and  hath  a  mind  to  ^ive  hi;r  as  i^ooil  as  she 
brinipL  I  remeDilier  a  handsome  juuiig  ba;r^p> 
tliU  Imled  a  hopeful  Greek  of  niy  acquaintance, 
juat  eome  from  Qxfonl.  as  if  be  hail  Invn  a  biirba- 
Ban.  The  first  week  after  she  had  fixed  him  she 
h>ok  a  pinch  of  t-nnlT  out  of  his  rival's  box,  and 
■piiarenllr  lonchnl  llie  enemy's  liitli-  tinier.  9.he 
tttcame  a  nmfiHkStHl  eneior  f  ii  tbi>  artH  nnrl  m-li-iiri'ii 


lie  had  )^t  the  word;  and  did  not  wunt  parts  t 
turn  into  ridicuh-  her  men  of  wit  and  pleasuh^  ol 
tbetown.  After  haying  imtati^l  one  annttierfti 
tba  ajKice  of  flee  months,  she  made  an  assicnatiui 
with  bim  fouracore  miles  bom  London.    But  a 


_.       hove  deserved  so  much. 

Beside,  Miss  Fiekle  may  CDnnider,  that  as  there 
are  often  many  faults  concealed  before  marriagr, 
so  there  are  sumelimea  many  virtues  unobserved. 

To  tliis  we  may  add,  the  great  efRcacy  of  custom 
and  constant  eonver^atiDn  to  pruduce  a  mutual 
friendship  and  beiievolence  in  two  persons.  It  is 
a  nice  rellcclion  which  I  have  heard  a  friend  of 
mine  make,  that  you  may  be  sure  a  woman  lorea 
II  man  when  she  uses  Iiis  ex  pre  )>>^  ions,  tells  hia 
^l,>ric>,  or  imitates  his  manner.  This  gives  a  secret 
'l.'irgbt;  for  imitation  is  a  kind  nf  anle^is  Aatteiy, 
HTiil  niighlily  favors  the  powerful  principle  of 
self-love.  It  is  certain  that  niarHed  ])ersnus  who 
nri'  pasKeaseit  with  a  mutual  esteem.  Dot  only 
cnlrli  the  air  and  way  of  talk  from  one  another, 
but  fall  into  (lie  same  traces  of  thinking  and  liking. 
Nay.  some  have  carrieil  the  remark  so  far  aa  to 
assert  that  the  features  of  man  and  wife  ^w,  in 
time,  to  reseiohle  nne  another.  I^t  my  fair  cor- 
reepondenl  therefore  consider,  that  tlic  cenlleman 
recommended  will  have  a  good  deal  of  her  owd 
face  in  two  or  Ibn-e  ycarsi  which  she  mnst  iiotei- 
pcct  from  the  lieau,  who  is  loo  full  of  his  dear  self 
to  copy  after  another.  And  I  dare  appeal  lo  her 
own  jiidgiiienl,  if  that  pervoii  will  not  iie  the  hand- 
s^tnrA  (hat  is  the  moot  like  herself. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  to  our  present 
pnrpn*e  in  the  liislorv  uf  Kin^  Edgar,  which  I 
sliaU  here  nl.itr,  and  leave  it  with  my  fair  corre*- 
puiideiit  to  Iw  applied  to  herself. 

This  great  mimareli.  who  is  so  fsmoiis  in  Bri- 
li'li  stiirv.  fell  in  love,  as  he  made  his  pnigreai 
ibmni-li  fii»  kingdom,  with  a  certain  duke's  daugfa- 
(•r,  who  liviHl  ni'sr  Vinehesler.  and  was  the  moat 
rrb'bmled  Isiinlv  of  the  B;:e.  UIh  import  mi  it  lea 
sTiit  tlip  violonce'of  his  passion  were  si.  un'st,  that 
ilic  niiither  of  the  vo'ini;  ladv  proniiw^l  him  to 
l.nn-:  h.T  d.in!rhtrr  to  his  Hvd  the  next  night. 
ilii.uf'h  in  her  heart  she  abhorreil  so  infannius  an 
iiflice.  It  was  no  sooner  dark  than  she  Cdiiyeyed 
liiio  his  room  a  young  maid  of  nn  disagtvcable 
fi:;iire,  who  was  one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not 
Kaal  addraas  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  tW 
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•dTucement  of  hei  fortona.  Sbe  miils  m  ^ood 
use  of  ber  time,  that  when  eh«  ofCBred  to  nae  ■ 
liUlo  before  day,  Uw  king  could  by  do  meuis  Ihink 

ofpartiugwilhlior;  eolbst  finding  herself  under 
m  DcceiiiUy  of  diwoTering  wbo  she  was,  she  did 
it  in  (o  handKime  «  manner,  tbat  his  majraty  irw 
(xcecdinglj  graciona  to  ber,  and  look  her  ever 
ttta  under  bia  protection  :  inwimach,  that  our 
ehninicUB  tell  ui  he  carried  her  alons  TJth  bira, 
made  her  bji  first  minister  of  slate,  and  contintied 
tnie  to  her  alone,  until  bia  maniage  with  the  beaa- 
tiful  Elfrida. 


THK  aPBOTATOB. 

thoM  whft  hat*  onlj  m  tnm  to*  w>bK'<*  *^ 

aram.  aiMr  pot  ni&nj   Talaable  atit^ut  irig  i 

ciuwd  m,  thouaand  ^rseea  inloipit 


No.  606.]    WEDNESDAT,  OCTOBER  13, 17U. 


Ua.  Sfectatob, 

"I  HATi  a  couple  of  nieci 
*1w  to  often  run  gadding  abroad,  that  I  do  not 
knov  vhers  to  have  them,     Theirdi^aa,  their  tea, 
and  their  visits,  take  up  all  their  time,  and  they 
goto  bi?d  as  tin.'d  vith  duing  noUiing  ~~  *   ~~ 

time 


of  garters. 

If  I  may,  vitboat  breaeh  of  good  manBai,  !■■ 
agine  tbit  aoy  prett;  creature  is  Tnid  of  piiik 
and  vould  perfonn  her  part  herein  but  vny  nt 
wardty,  I  must  nevertiioleM  insist  upon  lie  Tot- 
ing, if  it  be  only  to  keep  her  out  of  hain'i  tk. 

Another  argTiment  for  busying  goodvinmit 
irorks  of  hncy  is.  because  it  takes  then  off  kta 
■candal ,  the  usual  attendant  of  tea-tab1r»,  udil 
otherinactivescenea  of  life.     Whiletbri 


and  vhig  and  tory  will  be  but  acldoin  nmtiail  | 
where  the  great  dispuie  is,  whether  blue  or  iris 
the  more  proper  color.  Htnr  icjch  tnaur^fan 
would  Sonhrunia  do  the  senerol,  if  sbr  VM 
chooss  rather  to  work  the  battle  of  BteoltHB  ii 
,  tapestry,  than  atgnalice  herself  with  so  maAn  ' 
IT  direction, !  Jj™™™  »«■'''»•■  tl"-*"  '!«>  ■"  Frenrhmen  iaM 

...  T  .1 ;   hearts, 

A  third  reawn  that  I  aball  mention,  is  tbepa 

at  is  brought  to  the  family  where  these  pnC; 

ts  are  encoiirneed.     It  la  manifest  that  thii  «^ 

fair  ladies  from  raanipfM 


multing  a  whule  under- «tti coat "  The  oulj  '  ?V'^«  ^  V  ,  '.     t   ,». 
they  are  not  idle  i.  wEile  the-  r™>,l   ^J^  \ !"""  «'!»'"«».  but  '•   ot   the 


bey  read  your 


Spei^'-"'™  ■■  "'""t"  being  dedieated  to  the  I.iterest*  '  CCW  Ml  .""'."■•'■" "j"?^-™"!  ">"  "^ 
ofvirtue,  I  desire  you  to^r^ommend  the  loog-neg,  '  ]^-^^°  ^"if Irir^ulh^i^h.Th"^!.  bIK 
l<»t^  .rf  „r  -o™!!™,.,!,        Ti,„.,.  i,„.,™  »t,l,.K  r,.    ""«"'■      that  She  wrought  out  the  whole  bitkn 


leeted  art  of  needlework.  Those  hours  which 
this  age  are  thrown  away  in  dress,  play, 
and  the  like,  wero  employed,  in  my  time,  i 
Ung  out  receipts,  ur  woriiing  beds,  cbaii 


three  hundred  yards  of  wall  inth>ai» 
prpmisea  beiu^  conaidered,  I  bnnhly*^ 


hangings  for    he  family.     PSr  my  part.  I  have;     .  "1^77  "".  '*'"«  cona mered.  1  ^^MJ* 
jrfieS  my  needle  tbesefiftyyears.andV^y  good-   ™'t  the  following  proposals   to   aU  mcthw 

%ll  would  never  have  it  out  of  my  hand    It  gri I  Great_Br.Uin  ^- 

inple  of  proud.  Idle  flirts 
pCiiK  their  tea.  for  a  whole  afternoon,  =-   -  - 

f, .A  .._.._..  _.^   .,.-:_., r.-L.:.l 


'Diy  heart  to  st 
pfng 

Pray,  Sir,  take  the  laudnble  i 


round  with  the  industry  of  theit 


■embroidery  into  your  t 

as  you  have  a  great  deal  of  the  virtui 

—  1 — ---  -0  your  endcBYors  b 

"lai 


I.  That  no  young  virgiD  vhataoenr  b*  lEovi 
o  receive  the  addreasos  of  ber  first  lovB-.biliii 
luit  of  her  own  embroideriug, 

IT.  That  before  every  freeh  hnmble  aervwl.  ■*• 
>e  obliged  to  appear  with  a  ne«  stomacbct  it  lb 


refon 


-lie  buaineas,  t^  pass  their  In 
,BBd  flowers,  and  transpUnti 


III.  That  no  one  be  actnallv  mnrried  tiniadi 
halh  the  child-bed  piUowa,  etc.,  readr  >titcked,M 
likewise  the  mantle  for  the  boy  quite  Knisbed, 

ThcaelawB.  if  I  mistake  not.  would  etfrclLiST 

restore  the  decayed  art  of  needlework,  and  Bike 

Ihe  vireins  of  Great  Britain  exceedingly  simbk- 

fineerud  in  their  business. 

There  is  a  memorable  custom  of  the  Giwin 

.      ladies   in    Ihia    particular    preaerved    in  Ekst. 

ired  with  tlie  work  of  their  own   -which  I  hope  will  have  a  very  good  efet  "iti 

inlrywomen.       A  widow,  in   aueient liiatL 

—    without   indecency,   receive  a  traai 

ntil  she  bad   woven  a  shroud  far  btf 

deccnsed  lord,  or  the  next  of  kin  tu  him,    AccnJ- 

*  iglj.  the  chnste  Penelope,  haviiii;  as  she  tho^tt. 


In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  niy  veneralile 
'Mrrespondent,  1  have  duly  weighed  this  inipotlant 
subject,  and  promise  myself  from  the  Brgumt;n» 
.here  laid  down,  Uist  all  tlie  fine  ladies  of  England 
■will  be  ready,  as  soon  as  their 

What  a  delightful  enlerti 
:the  fair  sel,  whom  their  nai 
•  tendemesa^f  men  toward  th 


n  imitating  frui 


Hnw  plcBS- 
ofwiilltine  among  the  shades  '  famous,  and  y 


tioo  in  tliuir  closets  and  apnrtmei 

inf  iaihe  amitsemeiitorwiilliingc 

aid  groves  planted  by  \(iumaelvp«,  in  Burveyin 

heroes  slain  by  their  needle,  or  little  Cupids  whic 

they  have  brought  into  the  world  without  pain  I 

Thia  is,  raetliiiiks.  tlie  most  proper  wny  wherein 
a  lady  can  show  a  fine  genius;  and  I  cannot  for- 
bear wishing  that  several  writera  of  that  sex  had 
chosen  to  apply  themselves  rather  to  tapestry  thi 
rhyme.  Your  piuitoral  poetef"~"  "—  ■ — '  •*■- 
fancy  in  rural  laiidscnpr-  -- 
shepherds  under  silken 
in  a  stream  of  mohair.  The  heroic  writers  may 
work  up  battles  as  successfully,  and  inflame  them 
Jrith  gold,  or  stain  them  with  crimson.      Even 


glj.  the 
atUlysft 


ig  aU  the  beauties  uf  |  lost  UlysHcs  at  sea,  ahe  eoiployed  tier  tin>cis[n' 


ig-sheet  for  Laertes,  the  father  <f 

iband.     The  story  of  her  web  haofOT 

'  --■  'ifBcienlly  knc  ' 


Homer  makes  one  of  ber 


.,  I  shall  give  it  to  mynsdr.M 


T*  to  9v*tf  jinith  uai^ 
ilia,  tod  >  drwttTulbHit: 
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L  Bight  VBTmTri*d  what  tbm  daj  btfon. 

ThrM  llfvlong  mimmen  did  the  fnod  pra?ill; 
VlM  Iborthhcr  maJdou  told  th'  unaifaig  tilii 
tbm  9jm  befaeM,  m  cUm  I  took  147  atoad^ 
nw  faMkwud  Ubon  of  bar  flUthlMt  hand: 
Till,  wateli'd  ftt  length.  Mid  preas'd  on  ereiy  Mt, 
Hit  task  ahe  endsd,  and  ooaanwnMd  a  brida. 


Fo.  607.]    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1714. 

Dldta  lo  PMn.  at  To  bta  didto  PHaa: 
Dwidit  In  caMea  prada  petlta  maoa. 

Otix»,  An  Amor.  L 1. 

Vow  lo  Paan  dng,  now  wreatha  prapare, 

And  wUh  repeated  loa  fill  the  air; 

Iha  prej  ia  &llen  in  my  aoeeaaaAU  tolla.— Asrov. 

"  Mk.  SrscTATOR, 

"  HATiifO  in  jour  paper  of  Monday  last  publish- 
ed mj  report  on  the  case  of  Mrs.  Fannjr  Fickle, 
wherein  I  have  taken  notice  that  love  comes  after 
marriaee ;  I  hope  your  reailen  are  satisfied  of  this 
'     truth,  Uiat  as  love  generally  produces  matrimony, 
'    lo  it  often  happens  that  matrimony  produces  love. 
*'  It  perhaps  requires  more  virtues  to  make  a 
^    ffood  husband  or  wife  than  what  go  to  the  finish- 
*     V>g  *ny  the  most  shinins  character  whatsoever. 
'        *'  Discretion  seems  absolutely  necessary  ;  and 
'     aeeordingly  we  find  that  the  beist  husbands  have 
been  most  famous  for  their  wisdom.    Homer,  who 
hath  drawn  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  prudent  man,  to 
make  it  the  more  complete,  hath  celebrated  him 
for  the  just  returns  of  fifdelitv  and  truth  to  his  Pen- 
^ope;  insomuch  that  ho  refused  the  caresses  of  a 
ffOcTdess  for  her  sake;  and,  to  use  the  expression  of 
3m  best  of  Pagan  authors, '  Vehdam  tuam  prtBiulU 
kmmtrtMlUati/  his  old  woman  was  dearer  to  him 
than  immortality. 

*'  Virtue  is  the  next  necessary  qualification  for 
Uiia  domestic  character,  as  it  naturally  produces 
ooastancy  and  mutual  esteem.  Thus  6rutus  and 
Portia  were  more  remarkable  for  virtue  and  affec- 
tion than  any  others  of  the  age  in  which  they 
liTisd. 

"Good- nature  is  a  third  necessary  ingredient  in 
tlie  marriage  state,  without  which  it  would  inevita- 
bly sour  upon  a  thousand  occasions.  When  great- 
Boas  of  mind  is  joined  with  this  amiable  aualitv,  it 
sttracts  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  wno  benold 
it.  Thus  GfiBsar.  not  more  remarkable  for  his  for- 
tiine  and  valor  tlian  for  his  humanity,  stole  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Roman  people,  when,  breaking 
throagh  the  custom,  he  pronounced  an  oration  at 
the  funeral  of  his  first  and  best-loved  wife. 

"  Good-nature  is  insufficient,  unless  it  be  steady 
and  uniform,  and  accompanied  with  an  evenness  of 
temper,  which  is  above  all  things  to  be  preserved 
io  this  friendship  contracted  fur  life.  A  man  must 
be  easy  within  himself  before  he  can  be  so  to  his 
other  self.  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  in- 
ttjuces  of  men,  who  by  the  strength  of  philoso- 
phy, having  entirely  composed  their  minds,  and 
aundued  their  passions,  are  celebrated  for  good 
bosbands;  notwithstanding  the  first  was  yoked 
with  Xantippe,  and  the  other  with  Faustina.  If 
the  wedded  pair  would  but  habituate  themselves 
for  the  first  year  to  bear  with  one  another's  faults, 
the  difficulty  would  be  pretty  well  conquered. 
This  mutual  sweetness  of  temper  and  complacency 
was  finely  recommended  in  the  nuptial  ceremo- 
nies among  the  heathens,  who,  when  tney  sacrificed 
to  Jano  at  that  solemnity,  always  tore  out  the 
fall  from  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  and  cast  it 
behind  the  altar. 

"I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  passage  out 
of  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  not 
only  as  it  will  serve  to  fill  up  your  present  paper, 
b«ty  if  1  And  myself  in  the  numor,  may  give  rise 


to  another;  I  having  by  me  an  old  register  be- 
longing to  the  place  here  under-mentioned. 

'*  Sir  Philip  de  Somervile  held  the  manors  of 
Whichenovre,  Scirescot,  Ridware,  Netherton,  and 
Cowlee,  all  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  of  the  earla 
of  Lancaster,  by  this  memorable  service :  The  said 
Sir  Philip  shall  find,  maintain,  and  sustain,  one 
bacon-flitch,  hanging  in  his  hall  at  Whichenovre 
ready  arrayed  all  timod  of  the  year  but  in  Lent,  to 
be  given  to  every  man,  or  woman  married,  after 
the  day  and  the  year  of  their  marriage  be  past,  in 
form  following : — • 

"  Whensoever  that  any  one  such  before  named 
will  come  to  inquire  for  the  bacon,  in  their  own 
person,  they  shall  come  to  the  bailiff,  or  to  the 
porter,  of  the  lordship  of  Whiehcnovre,  and  shall 
say  to  them  in  the  manner  as  ensueth  : — 

"  'Bailiff,  or  porter,  I  doo  you  to  know,  that  I 
am  come  for  myself  to  demand  one  bacon-fiyke 
hanging  in  the  hall  of  the  lord  of  Whichenovre, 
after  the  form  thereunto  belonging.' 

"  After  which  relation,  the  bailiff  or  porter  shall 
assign  a  day  to  him,  upon  promise  by  nis  faith  to 
return,  and  with  him  to  bring  twain  of  his  neigh- 
b(»re.  And  in  the  meantime,  the  said  bailiff  shall 
take  with  him  twain  of  the  freeholders,  of  tha 
lordship  uf  Whichenovre,  and  they  three  shall  go 
to  the  manor  of  Rudlow,  belonging  to  Robert 
Knightleye,  and  there  shall  summon  the  aforesaid 
Knightleye,  or  his  bailiff,  commanding  him  to  be 
ready  at  whichenovre  the  day  appointed,  at  prime 
of  day,  with  his  carriage,  that  is  to  say,  a  norse 
and  a  saddle,  a  sack  and  a  pryke,  for  to  convey 
the  said  bacon  and  com  a  journey  out  of  the  county 
of  Stafford,  at  his  costa^.  And  then  the  said 
bailiff  shall,  with  the  said  frci'holdere,  summon 
all  the  tenants  of  the  said  manor,  to  be  ready  at 
the  day  ap|x>inted  at  Whichenovre.  for  to  do  and 
perform  tne  services  which  they  owe  to  the  bacon. 
And  at  the  day  assigned,  all  such  sm  owe  services 
to  the  bacon  shall  be  ready  at  the  g^te  of  the  manor 
of  Whichenovre,  from  the  sun-rising  to  noon,  at- 
tending and  waiting  for  the  coming  of  him  who 
fctcheth  the  bacon.  And  when  he  is  come,  there 
shall  be  delivered  to  him  and  his  fellows,  ch^>e- 
lets,  and  to  all  thone  which  shall  be  there,  to  do 
their  services  due  to  the  bacon.  And  they  shall 
lead  the  said  demandant  with  trumps  and  tabore, 
and  other  manner  of  minstrelsy,  to  the  hall-door, 
where  ho  shall  find  the  lord  of  Whichenovre,  or 
his  steward,  ready  to  deliver  Uie  bacon  in  thiji 
manner : — 

"  He  shall  inquire  of  him  which  demandeth  tho 
bacon,  if  he  have  brought  twain  of  his  neighbors 
with  him :  which  must  answer  '  they  be  here 
ready.'  And  tlien  the  steward  shall  cause  these 
two  neighbors  to  swear,  if  the  said  demandant  ^ 
a  wedded  man,  or  have  been  a  man  wedded,  and 
if  since  his  marriage  one  year  and  a  day  be  past; 
and  if  he  be  a  freeman  or  a  villein.f  And  it  his 
said  neighbors  make  oath  that  he  hath  for  him  all 
these  three  points  rehearsed,  then  shall  the  bacon 
be  taken  down  and  brought  to  the  hall-door,  and 
shall  there  be  laid  upon  one  half  Quarter  of  wheat* 
and  upon  one  other  of  rye.  And  lie  that  demand- 
eth the  bacon  shall  kneel  upon  his  knee,  and  shall 
hold  his  right  liand  upon  a  oook,  which  book  shall 
be  laid  upon  the  bacon  and  the  com,  and  shall 
make  oatn  in  thi<«  manner  : — 

"'Here  ye.  Sir  Philip  de  Somervile,  lord  of 
Whichenovre,  mayntener  and  gyver  of  this  ba^ 
conne;  that  I,  A.  sithe  1  wedded  B.  my  wife,  and 


•  Tliaxa  waa  an  Initittttion  of  the  aama  kind  at  Danmow  la 
Emtx. 

t  La.  Aceotdtof  tothaaeeapUtfcmofthawqtd,atthadals 
ar  this  taMtitatloBy  «■  a  ftwmaa  or  a  I 
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sithe  1  had  liTr  in  mj  kfpjic^.  &=-!  mz  mr  wjWe  '     ** '  Philip  de  WaTerland,  haring  laid  his  hai 
b J  a  year  and  a  dav  after  'j-r  n-x-rl*^.  f  wo'ild    upon  the  Ibook,  when  the  claase,  "were  I  ac 

"  '  -V   _    j.._  -       .P  — jgp.   and  she  Mle,"  waa  ruheamed,  found  a  aecnet  coi 


fvr-.T  s- 


not  have  c)iauu(^xl  for  nor.e  .'•^-:- 

richvr  nu  pt)«ircr:  iic  r-»r  v.-^r.-. 

greater  Ivnage :  ril^^pyinj;  r-r  "^i*  zz   kr.  i>?t:rre. 

And  if  ifie  soyd  B.  were  *-.■>:    izi  !  •.:I-e.  I  voiM 

take  her  to  l>e  inv  wyfr  >*-f  -r^  all  :z.-e  wjtz-*zi  of 

the  worMe,  of  wfiat  cor.J.c:>-T^  «-*7.»7  :hrr  V*-. 


-•i^d  of    punction  rising  in  his  mind,  and  stole  it  off  agai 

"  Richard  de  Lovelesa,  who  was  a  courtier,  ai 

a  Terr  well-bred  man.  being  obserred  to  hcsita 

at  the  word  "  after  our  marriage."  was  thereup< 

required  to  explain  himself.     He  replied,  by  tal 


return  cxtvpi  li:in  to  \i'honi  nr]H>rt.iiiiolh  to  make 
Uio  cirri-io*  and  j.»\unry  wiiIumK  \]w  county  of 
Stafford,  at  the  cov.*  of  lii*  lord  of  Wliichenovro/* 


good  or  evyllc:  as  help  me  ir-i  it:*!  !ii«  ^rTntes,   ingrery  largely  of  his  exact  complaisance  whi 
and  this  fle>.h  and  all  neshrit.'  '  he  was  a  lover;  and  alleg^  that  he  had  not 

**  And  luH  n(-i;;hb<>r^  "hall  make  <>a:h.  rhac  they    the  least  disobliged  his  wife  for  a  year  and  a  di 
truHt  verily  he  ha:h  said  truly.    And  if  it  be  foun<i   before  marriagCp  which  he  hopea  waa  the  aao 
by  his  ni.*ighbtirs  Ijefure  named,  tha'.  he  be  a  free-    thing. 
man,  there  bhall  be  delivered  to  hire  half-a-quarter  ;      "  *  Rejected. 

of  wheat  and  a  cliee8e:  and  if  he  be  a  villein,  he  \  ** '  Joceline  Jolly.  Esq.,  making  it  appear.  1 
■hall  have  a  quarter  of  rye  without  cheese.  And  .  unauestionable  testimony,  that  he  and  nin  wi 
then  hhall  Knightleye,  the  lord  of  Rudlow,  \ie  had  preserved  full  and  entire  affection  for -tl 
calliHl  fur  to  carry  al  ft  hefte  things  tofore  rehearsed; :  ppace  of  the  first  month,  commonly  called  t] 
and  (he  naid  corn  shall  he  laid  on  one  horse,  and  1  honeymoon,  he  had,  in  consideration  thereof,  oi 
tlie  bacon  above  it :  and  he  to  whom  the  bacon  ■  msher  bestowed  upon  him.' 
appiTtiiiiieth  Khnll  a'^cend  upon  his  horse,  and  {  "After  this,  fuiys  the  record,  many  yearspassi 
shall  take  the  cheese  before  him  if  he  have  a  horse.  ■  over  before  any  demandant  appeal^  at  Which 
And  if  he  have  none,  the  lord  of  Whichenovn*  nov re-hall ;  iusomuch  that  one  would  have  thougi 
shall  c:iUM>  him  to  have  one  horse  and  saddle,  to  |  that  the  whole  country  were  turned  Jews,  so  litl 
such  time  an  he  U^  pasM>d  his  lonNhip  ;  and  su  |  was  their  affection  to  the  flitch  of  bacon, 
shall  they  depart  the  manor  of  Whirhenovre  with  "  The  next  couple  enrolled  had  liked  to  ha' 
the  corn  and  the  bacon,  tofore  him  that  hath  won  '  carried  it,  if  one  oi  the  witueHses  had  not  depose 
it,  with  irum|vis.  tnUirots.  and  other  manner  of  that  dining  on  a  Sunday  with  the  dvmandai 
minsir«'lsy.  .\nd  all  the  free  tenant.^*  »»f  Which-  whose  wife  h.id  sat  below  the  Squire's  lajy 
enovrt*  ^Vla^.  conduct  him  to  )h>  pa.^sinl  the  lord-  church,  she  the  said  wife  droppcu  twrne  cxpn 
■hip  of  Whichcnovrt\     And  then  shall  they  all  '■  sions,  as  if  she  thought  her  has  hand  deserved 

'      '  '       be  knighted;  to  whicli  he  returned  a  pa.<«iuna 

pish!  The  jndsres  taking  the  premiHos  into  co 
sideration,  declared  the  aforesaid  liehavior  to  ii 
ply  an  unwarrantable  ambition  iu  the  wife.  ai 
anger  in  the  hii^^bntid. 

"It  is  recorded  as  a  sufficient  disqualificati 
of  a  certain  wife  tliat.  speaking  of  her  husbar 
she  said  *  Ood  forgive  him.' 

"  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  a  couple  W( 
rejectcKl  upon  the  deposition  of  one  of  their  neig 
bors,  that  the  ladv  had  once  told  her  husW 
that  'it  was  her  duty  to  olx>y;'  to  which  he  i 
plied,  'O,  mv  dear;  you  arc  never  in  the  wronj 
"  The  violent  passion  of  one  ladv  for  her  la 
dog:  the  turning  awav  of  the  old  housemaid 
niiother:  a  taveni  bill  torn  by  the  '«\'ife.  and 
tailor's  by  the  husband ;  a  quarrel  nbitut  t 
ki>Kinpr  rfust;  spoiling  of  dinners,  and  eitniiiig 
late  of  nights,  are  so  many  several  articles  whi 
occasioned  the  reprobation  of  some  scores  of  c 
mnndants,  whose  names  arc  recorded  in  the  afo 
said  register. 

"Without  enumerating  other  particular persoi 
I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that  t 
sentence  pronounced  against  one  G«;r%-a.«(^  Poacl 
is,  that '  he  might  have  had  bacon  to  his  e:^, 
he  had  not  heretofore  scolded  his  wife  when'th 
were  over-boile<l.'  And  the  deposition  ngaii 
Donithy  Dolittle  runs  in  these  words,  'that  s 
had  so  far  usurped  the  dominion  of  the  coa)  i 
(the  stirring  ift'iiereof  her  husbancl  claimed 
himself)  that  by  her  c[ood-will  she  never  wou 
suffer  the  poker  out  of  her  hand.' 

"I^nd  but  two  couples  in  this  first  cenlii 

that  were  successful:  the  first  was  a  sea-capta 

and  his  wife,  who  since  the  day  of  their  niarria 

had  not  pe<>n  one  another  until  the  d.iy  of  tl 

;  claim.     The  si>cond  W'as  an  honest  pair  in  tl 


No.  G08.]    MONDAY,  OCTOHER  13,  1714. 


-FuijuriK  riiti't  amaDtuni. — Ottd.  An  Amnr.  L  KSS. 
•KoriiiTinc  with  •  nnilr 


Thv  pvijuriPH  thAt  rauij  maid*  bogullc. — Dktt>ex. 
"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"  ArroRuixG  to  my  promise,  1  herewith  transmit 
to  you  a  list  of  several  p'rsons,  who  from  time  to 
time  deninndod  tht;  flitcli  of  bacon  of  Sir  Philip  de 
Somcn'iUe.  and  his  descendants:  as  it  is  pn»s<.Tved 
in  an  ancient  nuinuscript.  under  the  title  of '  The 
Register  of  Wliich^nov re-hall,  and  of  the  bacon - 
Aitch  there  muintainiHl.' 

"  In  the  lM>L;inniiifr  of  this  record,  is  recited  the 
law  or  institution  in  form,  as  it  is  alreodv  printed 
in  your  last  paper  :  to  which  are  added  two  by- 
law<i.  as  a  comment  up)n  the  general  law,  the  sub- 
stance whenMif  is,  tiiat  the  wife  shall  take  the 
same  i>ath  a-«  the  husband,  mutatis  mutandis;  and 
that  the  j'.idges  shall,  as  they  think  meet,  interro- 
gate or  cn>ss-examine  the  witnesses.  After  this 
ppfH'eeds  the  rpirister  in  manner  following  : — 

••  •  A'il^ry  de^Falstaff.  son  of  Sir  John  Falstnff. 
kt.  with  dame  Maude  his  wife,  were  the  first  that 
demanded  the  liacon,  he  having  bribi-d  twain  of 
his  father's  companions  to  swear  falsely  in  his 
behtvf.  whervbv  lie  gained  the  flitch:  but  he  and 
his  said  wife  tailing  immediately  inti>  a  dispute 
how  the  said  Ku'on  should  be  dressed,  it  was  by 
order  of  the  inili^'s,  taken  from  him  and  hung  up 


was  dumb  " 


again  in  the  half. 

"  *  Alis<Mi.  the  wife  of  Stephen  Freckle,  brought ;  neighborhood;  the  husband  was  a  man  of  pla 
her  said  htisban>l  .ilong  with  her,  and  set  forth  i  good  sense,  and  a  peaceable  temper;  the  womi 
the  i^ood  ctjnditions  and  behavior  of  her  consort,  '      *  " 

adding  withal,  that  she  doubtinl  not  but  he  was 
ready  to  attest  the  like  of  lier,  his  wife;  wherc- 
up«in  he.  the  said  Stephen,  shaking  his  head,  she 
turned  short  upon  him«  and  gare  him  a  bos  on 
the  ear. 


THB  8PS0TAT0R. 
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No.  609.]    WEDNESDAY,  OOTOBEi^  30, 1714. 


F«rrago  UbeUL— Jut.  Sat  LML 

T1i«  misoelUneoaa  fal|f«ols  of  mj  boik. 

'Mb.  Speotatob, 

"I  HAVK  for  some  time  desired  to  appear  in 
your  paper,  and  hare  therefore  chosen  a  day*  to 
steal  into  the  Spectator,  when  I  take  it  for  granted 
YOU  will  not  have  many  spore  miuutea  for  specu- 
lations of  your  own.  As  1  was  the  othef  day 
walking  with  an  honest  country  gentleman,  he 
▼ery  often  was  exnressiug  his  astonishment  to  see 
the  town  so  migntily  crowded  with  dDCtors  of 
divinity;  upon  which  I  told  him  he  was  very 
much  mistaken  if  he  took  all  those  gentlemen  he 
saw  in  scarfs  to  be  persons  of  tJiat  dignity;  for 
that  a  young  divine,  after  his  first  degree  in  tlie 
university,  usually  comes  hither  only  to  show 
himself;  and  on  that  occasion,  is  apt  to  think  he 
is  but  half  equipped  with  a  gown  and  cassock  for 
his  public  appesjrance,  if  he  hath  not  the  addi- 
tional oniament  of  a  scarf  of  the  first  magnitude 
to  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  Doctor  from 
his  landlady  and  the  boy  at  Child's.  Now  since 
1  know  that  this  piece  of  MU'nituro  is  looked  upon 
as  a  mark  of  vanity  or  affectation,  as  it  is  made 
use  of  among  some  of  the  little  spruce  adven- 
turers of  the  town,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
ffive  it  a  place  among  those  extravagances  you 
have  justly  exposed  in  several  of  your  papers, 
being  very  well  assured  that  the  main  bpdy  ot  the 
clergy,  both  in  the  country  and  the  universities, 
who  are  almost  to  a  man  untainted  with  it,  would 
oe  very  well  pleased  to  see  this  venerable  foppery 
well  exposed.  When  my  patron  did  nio  the  nonor 
to  take  me  into  his  family  (for  I  must  own  myself 
of  this  order),  he  was  pleased  to  say  he  took  me 
as  a  friend  and  companion:  and  whether  he  looked 
Qpon  the  scarf  like  the  lace  and  shoulder-knot  of 
a  footman,  as  a  badge  of  servitude  and  depend- 
enoe,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
leave  my  wearing  of  it  to  my  own  discretion;  and, 
not  having  any  just  title  to  it  from  my  degrees,  I 
mni  cont4.'nt  to  be  without  the  ornament.     The 

Erivilcgcs  of  our  nobility  to  keep  a  certain  n«m- 
,  er  of  chaplains  are  undisputed,  though  perhaps 
Dcxt  one  in  ten  of  those  reverend  gentlemen  have  any 
relation  to  the  noble  families  their  scarfs  belong 
to:  the  riurht  generally  of  creating  all  chaplains, 
except  the  domestic  (where  there  is  one),  being 
nothing  more  than  the  pcrquinito  of  a  steward's 
place,  who,  if  he  happens  to  outlive  any  consider- 
able number  of  his  noble  masters,  shall  probably 
at  one  and  the  same  time  have  fifty  rhaplains,  all 
in  their  proper  accouterments,  of  his  own  croEi- 
tion;  thougn  perhaps  there  hath  been  neither 
ffrace  nor  prayer  said  in  the  family  since  the 
intruductioa  of  the  first  coronet. 

"  1  am,"  ete. 

"Me.  Spxctatob, 

*'  I  wish  you  would  write  a  philosophical  paper 
about  natural  antipathies,  with  a  wora  ortwo  con- 
cerning the  strength  of  the  imagination.  I  can 
give  you  a  list,  upon  the  first  notice,  of  a  rational 
china  cup,  of  an  egg  that  walks  upon  two  legs, 
and  a  quart-pet  that  sings  like  a  night ingue. 
There  is  in  my  neighborhood  a  very  pretty  prat- 
tling shoulder  of  veal,  that  squalls  out  at  the 
iMt  of  a  knife.  Then,  as  for  natural  antipa- 
wiea,  I  know  a  general  officer  who  was  never 
Joiiqaered  but  by  a  smothered  rabbit;  and  a  wife 
mnt  domineers  over  her  husband  by  the  help  of  a 
went  of  mutton.    A  story  that  relates  to  myself 


on  this  subject  may  be  thought  not  unentertaining, 
especially  when  1  assure  you  that  it  ia  literal^ 
tnie.  I  nad  long  made  love  to  a  lady,  in  the  pot' 
session  of  whom  I  am  now  the  happiest  of  man- 
kind, whose  hand  I  should  have  gained  with 
much  difficulty  without  the  assistance  of  a  cat. 
You  must  know  then  that  my  most  dangeroua 
rival  had  so  strong  an  aversion  to  this  speciea» 
that  he  infallibly  swooned  away  at  the  sight  of 
that  harmless  creature.  My  friend  Mrs.  Lucy,  her 
maid,  haviug  a  ercater  respect  for  me  and  mj 
purse  than  she  had  for  my  rival,  always  took  cara 
to  pin  the  tail  of  a  cat  under  the  gown  of  her  mia- 
tre.ss,  whenever  she  knew  of  his  coming;  which 
had  such  an  effect,  that  every  time  he  entered  the 
room,  he  looked  more  like  one  of  the  figures  in 
Mrs.  Salmon's  wax-work*  than  a  desirable  lover. 
In  short,  he  grew  sick  of  her  company:  which  the 
young  lady  taking  notice  of  (who  no  more  knew 
why  than  he  did),  she  Bent  me  a  challenge  to  meei 
her  in  Lincoln's-iun-chapel,  which  I  joyfully  ac- 
cepted; and  have,  among  other  pleasures,  the 
satisfaction  of  being  praised  by  her  for  my  atrati^ 
gem.  "I  am,  ete. 

'•  From  the  Hoop.  "  Tom  Nimbu." 

"  Mb.  Spxotatob, 

"  The  virgins  of  Great  Britain  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  nutting  them  upon  such  tedioua 
drudgeries  in  neealework  as  were  fit  only  for  the 
Hilpas  and  the  Nilpas  that  lived  before  the  Flood. 
Here  is  a  stir  indeed  with  your  histories  in  em- 
broidery,  your  ^oves  with  shades  of  silk  and 
streams  of  mohair t  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
that  I  hope  to  kill  a  hundred  lovers  before  the 
best  housewife  in  England  can  stiteh  out  a  battle; 
and  do  not  fear  but  to  provide  boys  and  ^rla 
much  faster  than  your  disciples  can  embroider 
them.  I  love  birds  and  beaste  as  well  as  you, 
but  am  content  to  fancy  them  when  they  are 
really  made.  What  do  you  think  of  gilt  leather 
for  furniture  ?  There  is  your  pretty  hangings  for 
'  a  chamber  !f  and,  what  is  more,  our  own  country 
,  is  the  only  place  in  Eurora  where  work  of  that 
kind  is  tolerably  done.  Without  mindins  your 
.musty  lessons,  I  am  this  minute  going  to  Paul'a 
ohureh-yard  to  bespeak  a  screen  and  a  set  of  hang- 
ings; .and  am  resolved  to  encourage  the  manufac* 
;  ture  of  my  country.  "  lours, 

"Cleoba." 


^n*  ^>C^h  of  Oetobsr, 


171^  was  tbs  di^  of  tlM  tonmalioa 


No.  610.]    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  33, 1714. 

Sic  rum  tninslerint  mei 
Nullo  cum  itreplta  diet, 
Plebelus  moxlar  Moex: 
nil  noH  gravifi  inonbat, 
Qui  notos  nlmli  omnibus, 
IgDotuf  morltnr  liblw— AtiriCA. 

ThQis  when  my  fleetiiv  dsyi^  at  Isa^ 
Uohetded,  riltntty,  are  paat, 
Calmlj  I  fhall  rerign  my  brBStk, 
In  Hfe  unknovn,  foxsot  In  death: 
While  ha,  o*ertaken  nnpnpai^, 
Find*  death  an  eril  to  be  fear'd. 
Who  dief,  to  other*  too  much  koonv, 
A  stnnger  to  himaelf  alone. 

I  HAVK  often  wondered  that  the  Jews  shonld 
contrive  such  a  worthless  greatness  for  the  DeliT- 
erer  whom  they  expected,  as  to  dress  him  np  in 
external  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  represent  him 
to  their  imagination  as  making  havoc  among  hie 
creatures,  and  actuated  with  the  poor  ambition  of 

*Oppof4te  the  aame  phwe,  near  Templft>Bar,  there  wa^  till 
vary  lately,  an  exhifaMoa  at  wax-won  by  a  peraon  of  the 
fane  name. 

t  There  waa  aboat  thla  tfans  a  ealebntad  msanftfltoiy  of 
tapMtiy  ot  OMliiS. 
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kOtMHOI 

bioni  doti 


THE  BPBOTATOK. 


_,  , under.    Bow  mucli  mora  illaa- 

Irioni  ioOi  he  appear  in  hii  real  character,  when 
eonsidered  u  the  author  of  aDiTflTBal  beoeToleoce 
ttaang  men,  as  refining  aar  paaaionB,  eiattiug  our 
nature,  gi*iDg  n>  vut  ideaa  of  immartalitf,  and 
teachina;  us  a  coDtempt  of  that  little  bIiowj  gran- 
deur wherein  the  Jews  made  the  glorj-  of  their 
Keuiah  to  coniistF  t 

"  Nathinff,"  aayi  Longinni,  "can  be  great,  the 
Mntcmpt  of  which  is  greaC"  The  poasession  of 
wealth  and  riches  cannot  gire  a  man  a  title  to 
gnatneM  because  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  greatnesi 
4f  mind  to  contemn  these  gifts  of  fortune,  and  to 
Im  above  the  desire  of  them.  I  haTe  therefore 
Men  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  greater  nien 
who  lie  concealed  srnong  the  species,  than  those 
who  come  out  and  draw  upon  themselves  the  ejes 
and  admiration  of  mankind.  Virgil  would  never 
lure  been  heard  of,  had  not  his  domestic  misfor- 
tunes driven  him  out  of  his  obKurity,  and  brought 
bim  to  Rome. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  are  spirits,  or  an^la, 
vho  look  into  the  wars  of  men,  as  it  is  highly 
jirobaUe  there  are,  both  from  reason  and  revela- 
tion, how  diflereut  are  the  notions  which  they  en- 
tertain of  us,  from  those  vhicli  we  aro  apt  to  farm 
of  one  analherl  Were  they  to  give  us  in  Iheir 
cataloEiie  of  such  worthies  as  are  now  living, 
Itow  diflurenC  would  it  be  from  that  which  anj 
of  our  own  speciea  would  draw  up  I 

We  are  daiilcd  with  the  splendor  of  titlen,  the 
ostentation  of  learning,  the  noise  of  victories; 
Ihey.  on  the  contrary,  see  the  philosopher  in  the 
CottSfG,  nho  possesses  his  soul  in  patience  and 
thauk fulness,  under  the  prcsaurD  of  what  little 
ninds  call  poverty  and  diislress.    They  do  not  i 


Ailsa^aar  moda'd  I'  atemal  %nm, 
foram^tha  tk£  klnc  wlcfesl  u4  pa 

■k,  O  tlwu  Um  wbol*  1-  -'~ 


id  IwTB  to  kiva  br  ■ 
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Dtlbw  boriM 


CauoHsi,  HjioBBqas  udmaiuit  ul 


n  iljrcaniui  t%vn 
o  posl^>on< 


great   men   at   ths    head   of  s  .«_-,. 

among  the  pomps  of  a  court,  but  often  ISnd  them    q^^  lenst  seiii«  lui 

out  iu  shades  and  solitudes,  in  the  private  walks  Accordingly  I  have  cauHed  the  futlowin 
and  by.psths  of  life  The  evening's  walk  of  a  :  be  inserted  in  my  paper  the  moment  thL  il  W 
Wise  man  i»  more  illustrious  in  the.r  sight  thnn  t„  „y  tiQd,,  without  altering  one  tiule  in  a  >- 
the  marchof  agenerri  at  the  header  aliundred  -ount^hijhtlis  lady  relates  ao  haudsomdj i* 
thousand  men.     Acoutemplation  on  God's  works;  kjjf.  '  u»uu»«i™; 


voluntary  act  of  justice 
generous  concern  for  the  good  of  mankind;  tears 
that  are  shud  in  silence  tor  the  mixeiy  of  others;  .        _      ...      _ 

a  private  desire  or  resentment  broken  and  sub-  |  possible,  redress  a  Tuisfortui.^  .„j..,„ 
j_..j.  ; — 1 — ,   —  unfeigned  exercise  of  humility,    others  of  my  ser  lie  under.     I  hune 
-1-     1—  -■■—J.J   —  ti,:„i,    I i'   . 


"Ua.  Spsctatoe, 

"1  flatter  myself  yon  will  n 


e  such  actions  ss  aro  g\\ 
rioua  in  their  siffht,  and  denomiuato  men  great  my 
and  reputable.  The  most  famous  among  us  are  No: 
often  looked  upon  with  pity,  with  contempt,  or 
with  indignation;  while  those  who  are  most  ob- 
scure among  their  own  species  are  regarded  with 
love,  with  approlialion,  and  esteem. 

The  moral  of  the  present  speculation  amounts 
to  this:  that  we  should  not  Be  led  away  by  the 
«a  and  applauses  of  mon,  but  consider  the 
that  every  person  will  make  at  that  time 
"Wisdom  shall  be  justified  of  her  chil- 
nnti  nothing  pasn  for  grent  or  illustrious 


dren," 


The  striiy  of  Oyg«s,  the  rich  Lydian  monarch. 

The  oracle,  being  asked  by  Oygiis,  who  was  the  !  enta  wt 
happiest  man.  replied,  Aglaus.    Gygcs.  who  ei-    the  change  of 
pected  to  have  heard  himself  named  on  this  occa.     — "■'-    '    '  '  " 
•ion.  was  much   surprised,  and   rirj  curious  to 
know  who  this  A};lans  shuulJ   be.     After  much 
inquiry,  he  was  found  to  be  nn  obscure  country- 
man, who  employed  all  his  [line  in  cultivating  a 
garden,  and  a  few  acres  of  land  about  hia  liouac. 
Cowloj's  agreeable  relation  of  this  story  sliall 


le  thia  day  s  specnlation. 


n  iDi'd  hin  (Un), 


ilTpitr.tauif 
fifanJiennl 

,.<■  vou*ill«» 

iflended,  nor  think  I  mean  by  tliis  to  ■usif' 
mn  imprudent  conduct,  or  oxprct  von  Jtwll 
I  am  sensible  how  Bevcn^Iv.  in  some  of  nw 
fonner  papers,  you  have  reproved  per*.in  ^ 
of  the  like  mismaiiageiDciits.  I  was  Kim  hi- 
teen,  and  I  may  say  without  vanity,  haadiiiu. 
when  courted  by  a  false  perjured  mnn;  who.  cpoi 

Cromiso  of  marriage,  rendered  me  ihe  nio<  a 
appy  of  women.  After  he  had  d.-Iuded  m*  frw 
my  parents,  who  were  people  of  verv  gi»d  fj-biffc 
in  less  than  three  months  he  left  me.  Mv  ju-tes 
would  not  see  DOT  hear  from  mo;  and.  had  it  M 
been  for  a  servant  who  had  lived  in  ourfmili.l 
must  certainly  have  perished  for  want  t(  bnU 
However,  it  pleased  Frovidt-nce.  in  a  vervt^ 
time,  to  alter  my  miserable  pundition  A'l^eI'>' 
:.  liked  me,  and  married  mit.    Xypf 

iled;  and  I  might  be  ai  hir|i.'i> 

y  condition,  as  1  was  bcfun!  oil- 
!mble,  but  fur  some  things,  that  you  sbill  k»'' 
which  are  insupportable  to  mo;  and  I  am  <nirv,iM 
have  BO  inurh  honor  and  compaaiionaitileEi^ 
persons  know,  in  some  of  Tnurpi^>ers,  hn»  noli 
they  are  in  the  wrong.  1  fiavc  Wn  loarridJ  •"' 
a>e  years,  nud  do  not  know  that  iu  all  thattivl 
ever  went  abroad  withimt  my  husband's  Iftt  ui 
approbation.  1  am  obliged,  through  the  imntB* 
niUea  of  several  of  my  rclation.t,  to  go  anti  J 
Opener  than  auita  my  tenipor.     Then  it  is  I U* 
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under  insupportoble  agonies.  That  man,  or  rather 
monster,  haunts  every  place  J  ^o  to.  fiaae  yillain  I 
b^  reason  I  will  not  admit  his  nauseous  wicked 
▼isits  and  appointmunts,  he  strives  all  the  ways 
he  can  to  ruin  me.  He  left  me  destitute  of  friend 
or  monejr,  nor  ever  thought  me  worth  inquiring 
after,  until  he  unfortunately  happened  to  see  me  in 
a  front  box  sparkling  with  jewels.  Then  his  pas- 
sion returned.  Tlien  the  hypocrite  pretended  to  be 
a  penitent.  Then  he  practiced  all  those  ahs  that 
helped  before  to  undo  me.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived 
a  second  time  by  him.  I  hate  and  abhor  his  odious 
passion;  and  as  he  plainly  perceives  it,  either  out  of 
tpite  or  diversion  he  makes  it  his  business  to  expose 
me.  I  never  fail  seeing  him  in  all  public  company, 
where  he  is  always  most  industriously  spiteful. 
He  hath,  in  sliort,  told  all  his  acquaintance  of  our 
unhappy  affair;  they  tell  theirs;  so  that  it  is  no 
secret  among  his  companions,  which  are  numerous. 
They  to  whom  he  tells  it,  think  they  have  a  title 
to  be  very  familiar.  If  they  bow  to  me,  and  I  out 
of  good  manners  return  it,  then  I  am  pestered  with 
freedoms  that  arc  no  ways  agreeable  to  myself  or 
company.  If  I  turn  my  eyes  from  them,  or  seem 
displeased,  they  sour  upon  it,  and  whisper  the 
next  person;  he  his  next;  until  I  have  at  last  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me.  Nay,  tbey 
report  abominable  falsehoods,  under  that  mistaken 
notion,  "  She  that  will  grant  favors  to  one  man  will 
to  a  hundred."  I  beg  you  will  let  those  who  are 
suilty  know  how  ungenerous  this  way  of  proceed- 
ing is.  I  am  sure  he  will  know  himself  the  person 
aimed  at,  and  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  the  insolence 
of  others.  Cursed  is  the  fate  oi  unhappy  women  I 
that  men  may  boast  and  glory  in  those  things  that 
we  must  think  of  with  shame  and  horror!  You 
have  the  art  of  making  such  odious  customs  ap- 
pear detestable.  For  my  sake,  and,  I  am  sure,  for 
the  sake  of  several  others  who  dare  not  own  it, 
but»  like  me,  lie  under  the  same  misfortunes,  make 
it  88  infamous  for  a  man  to  boast  of  favors,  or  ex- 
pose our  sex,  as  it  is  to  take  the  lie  or  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  not  resent  it. 

'*  Your  constant  Reader  and  Admirer, 

"Lesbia. 

'*  P.  8.  I  am  the  more  impatient  under  this  rais- 
fbrtune,  having  received  fresh  provocation,  last 
Wednesday,  in  the  Abbey." 

I  entirely  af  ree  with  the  amiable  and  unfortu- 
Date  Lesbia,  that  an  insult  upon  a  woman  in  her 
circnmstances  is  as  infamous  in  a  man,  as  a  tame 
behavior  when  tlie  lie  or  a  buffet  is  given;  which 
truth  I  shall  beg  leave  of  her  to  illustrate  by  the 
following  observation. 

It  is  a  mark  of  cowardice  passively  to  forbear 
resenting  an  affront,  the  rchcnting  of  which  would 
lead  a  man  into  danger;  it  is  no  less  a  sign  of 
cowardice  to  affront  a  creature  that  hath  not  power 
to  avenge  itself.  Whatever  name,  therefore,  this 
vn^i^crous  man  mav  bestow  on  the  helpless  lady 
lie  hath  iinured,  I  shall  not  scniple  to  give  him, 
io  return  for  it,  the  appellation  of^  coward. 

A  man  that  can  so  far  descend  from  his  dignity 
■a  to  strike  a  lad  v,  can  never  recover  his  reputation 
with  either  sox,  oecause  no  provocation  is  thought 
strong  enough  to  justify  such  treatment  from  the 
powerful  toward  the  weak.  In  the  circumstances 
in  which  poor  Lesbia  is  situated,  she  can  appeal 
to  no  man  whatsoever  to  avenge  an  insult  more 
grievous  than  a  blow.  If  she  could  open  her 
mouth,  the  base  man  knows  that  a  husiMind,  a 
brother,  a  generous  friend,  would  die  to  see  her 
nghted. 
•  A  generous  mind,  however  enraged  against  an 
enemy,  feels  its  resentments  sink  and  vanish  away 
trhen  the  object  of  its  wrath  falls  into  its  power. 


An  estranged  friend,  filled  with  jealousy  and  dv- 
content  toward  a  bosom  acquaintance,  is  apt  to 
overflow  with  tenderness  and  remorse,  when  a  crea- 
ture that  was  once  dear  to  him  undereoes  any  mis- 
fortune. What  name  then  shall  we  give  to  his  in- 
gratitude, who  (forgetting  the  favors  he  solicited 
with  eagerness,  and  received  with  rapture)  ca& 
insult  the  miseries  that  be  himself  caused,  and 
make  spoil  with  the  pain  to  which  he  owes  his 
greatest  pleasure?  There  is  but  one  being  in  the 
creation  whose  province  it  is  to  practice  upon  the 
imbecilities  of  trail  creatures,  and  triumph  in  the 
woes  which  his  own  artifices  brought  about;  and 
we  well  know  those  who  follow  his  example  will 
receive  his  reward. 

Leaving  my  fair  correspondent  to  the  direction 
of  her  own  wisdom  and  modesty;  and  her  enemy, 
and  his  mean  accomplices,  to  the  compunction  of 
their  own  heaits;  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with 
a  memorable  instance  of  revenge,  taken  oy  a  Span- 
ish lady  upon  her  guilty  lover,  which  may  serve 
to  show  wnat  violent  effects  are  wrought  by  the 
most  tender  passion,  when  soured  into  hatred;  uhI 
may  deter  the  young  and  unwary  from  unlawful 
love.  The  story,  however  romantic  it  may  appear, 
I  have  heard  affirmed  for  a  truth. 

Not  many  years  a^  an  English  gentleman,  who, 
in  a  rencounter  by  niglit  in  Uie  streets  of  Madrid, 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  man,  fled  into  a 
church  porch  for  sanctuary.  Leaning  against  the 
door,  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  open^and  a  glim- 
mering light  in  tne  church.  He  had  the  couraoe 
to  advance  toward  tlie  light;  but  was  terribly 
startled  at  the  sight  of  a  wuman  in  white,  who  as- 
cended from  a  grave  with  a  bloody  knife  in  her 
hand.  The  phantom  marched  up  to  uim,and  asked 
him  what  he  did  there.  He  told  her  the  truth 
without  reserve,  believing  that  he  had  met  with  a 
ehost;  upon  which  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "  Stranger,  thou  art  in  my  power; 
I  am  a  murderer  as  thou  art.  Know  then  that  1 
am  a  nun  of  a  noble  family.  A  base  perjured  man 
undid  me,  and  boasted  of  it.  I  soon  had  him  dis- 
patched; but  not  coiitent  with  the  murder,  1  have 
bribed  the  sexton  to  let  me  enter  his  grave,  and 
have  now  plucked  out  his  false  heart  from  his 
body;  and  thus  I  use  a  traitor's  heart."  At  these 
words  she  tore  it  in  pieces  and  trampled  it  under 
her  feet. 
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Mumnum  hic,  fttavo^  et  «TomiB  uitiqua  MmantcBi 
Nomina,  per  r^ceMiue  actum  genui  omne  Latinos, 
l*necl|>it«m  nopnlo  atque  IngentiA  turbine  aaxi 
Ezcullt,  effuDditque  eolo^—       Yima.  Ma.  ztt.  MQ, 

Murranufl,  boanting  of  hts  blood,  that  fpringt 

From  a  Urn^i  royal  race  of  Lallan  kingR, 

In  by  the  Trq|an  flrom  hta  chariot  thrown, 

Cnuih'd  with  the  weightof  an  unwieldy  etona^-DafMsr. 

It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  respect  to  men  who 
are  descended  from  worthy  ancestors,  not  only  out 
of  gratitude  to  those  whoiiave  done  good  to  man- 
kind, but  as  it  is  an  encoura^;enient  to  others  to 
follow  their  example.  But  this  is  an  honor  to  be 
received,  not  demanded,  by  the  descendants  of 
great  men;  and  they  who  are  apt  to  remind  us  of 
I  their  sncestors  only  put  us  upon  making  compari- 
sons to  their  own"  aisadvantaffe.  There  is  some 
prrtense  for  boasting  of  wit,  beauty,  strength,  or 
wealth,  because  the  communication  of  them  may 
give  pleasure  or  profit  to  others;  but  we  can  have 
no  merit,  nor  ought  we  to  claim  any  respect,  be- 
cause our  fathers  acted  well  whether  we  would 
or  no. 

The  following  letter  ridicules  the  folly  1  hare- 
mentioned^  in  a  new,  and  I  thinki  oot  " 
light: 
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"Were  the  genealogj  ottiwerj  family  preBermd, 


piaed  on  account  of  his  birth.    There  is  scarce  a 
b^gar  in  the  streets,  who  would  not  find  himself  j 
lineally  di*Mceuded  from  some  gr«*at  man ;  nor  an j  | 
one  of  the  highest  title,  who  w^ould  not  discover 
several  base  and  indigent  persons  among  his  an- 
OMtors.     It  would  be  a  pleasant  eutertiiiiment  U> 
sae  one  pedigree  of  men  appear  together,  under  the 
■ame  characters  they  bore  when  they  acted  their 
respective  parts  among  the  livinj^.    Suppose,  there-  I 
fore,  a  gentleman.  fuU  of  his  lUustnous  family,  ! 
should,  in  the  same  manner  as  Virgil  makes  ifineas  I 
look  over  his  dcMCundants.  see  the  wh«)le  line  of  j 
his  progenitors  pass  in  review  before  his  eyes —  [ 
with  how  many  varying  passions  would  he  be- 
hold shvplierds  and  soldiers,  statesmen  and  artifi- 
cers, princes  and  beggars,  walk  in  the  procettsion 
of  five  thousand  years!    Uow  would  his  heart 
■ink  or  flutter  at  the  several  sports  of  fortune,  in  a 
aeene  so  diversified  with  rags  and  purple,  handi- 
craft tools  and  scepters,  ensigns  of  dignity  and 
emblems  of  disgrace!     And  how  would  his  feari 
and  apprchenHions.  his  transports  and  mortifica- 
tions, buccct'd  one  another,  as  the  line  of  his  ge- 
nealogy appcuired  briglit  or  obscure  I 

"In  moHt  of  the  pedigrees  hung  up  in  old  inan- 
aion-houses.  you  are  sure  to  find  the  first  in  the 
eataloguv  u  great  stalebmon.  or  a  soldier  with  an 
honorable  cuinmisttton.  The  honest  artificer  that 
begot  him,  and  all  his  frugal  ancestors  before  him, 
are  torn  off  from  the  top  of  the  register;  and  yon 
are  not  loft  to  imagine  that  the  noble  founder  of 
the  family  ever  had  a  father.  Were  we  to  trace 
many  boasted  lines  further  backward,  we  should 
lose  them  in  a  mob  of  tradesmen,  or  a  crowd  of 
mstlcs^,  without  hope  of  seeing  them  emerge  again; 
not  unlike  the  old  Appian  way,  which,  after  tiav- 
iug  run  many  luiies  in  length,  loses  itself  in  a  bog. 

"  I  lately  made  a  visit  to  an  old  4;ountry  gen- 
tleman, who  is  very  far  ^ne  in  this  sort  of  family 
madness.  1  found  him  in  his  study  perusing  an 
old  register  of  bis  family,  which  he  had  just  then 
discovered  as  it  was  branched  out  in  the  form  of  a 
tree,  upon  a  skin  of  parchment.  Having  the  honor 
to  have  some  of  his  bl«KKl*in  my  veins,  he  permit- 
ted me  to  cant  my  eye  over  the  boughs  of  this 
venerable  plant;  and  asked  my  advice  in  the  re- 
forming oi  some  of  (lie  superfluous  branches. 

"We  passed  slightly  over  three  or  four  of  our 
imnH*diute  forefathers,  whom  he  knew  by  tradition, 
but  were  s<M)n  stop|>ed  by  an  alderman  of  Loudon, 
who  I  perceived  made  my  kinsman's  heart  go  pit- 
a-pat. His  confusion  increased  when  he  found  the 
alderman's  father  to  be  a  grazier;  but  he  recovered 
his  fright  upon  seeiiiff  justice  of  the  quorum  at  the 
end  of  his  titles.  Things  went  on  pretty  well 
as  we  threw  our  eyes  frequently  over  the  tree, 
when  unfortunately  ho  perceived  a  merchant-tailor 
perched  on  a  bough,  who  was  said  ^arly  to  have 
increased  the  estate;  he  was  just  going  t4)  cut  him 
off  if  he  had  not  seen  pent,  tuter  Uie  name  of  his 
•on;  who  was  recorded  to  have  mortgaged  one  of 
the  manors  his  honest  father  had  purchased.  A 
weaver,  who  was  burnt  fur  his  religion  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  was  pnined  away  without 
mercy;  as  was  likewise  a  yeoman  who  died  of  a 
fall  from  his  own  cart.  But  great  was  our  triumph 
in  one  of  the  blood  who  was  beheaded  f(»r  high- 
treason;  which,  nevertheless,  was  not  a  little  al- 
layed by  another  of  our  ancestors  who  was  hangetl 
for  stealing  sheep.  TJie  expectations  of  my  good 
cousin  were  wonderfully  raised  by  a  match  into 
the  family  of  a  knight;  but  unfortunately  for  us 
Ihia  branch  proved  barren;  on  the  other  hand, 
Margery  the  milk-maid,  being  twined  round  a 


bough,  it  floorished  out  into  so  maiiT  shoots,  sad 
bent  with  so  much  fruit,  that  the  old  gentlemas 
was  quite  out  of  countenance.  To  comfort  me  vo- 
der this  disgrace,  he  singlvd  out  a  branch  ten 
times  more  fruitful  than  the  other,  which  he  tdd 
me  he  valued  more  than  any  in  the  tree,  and  bade 
me  be  of  good  comfort.  This  enormous  boogk 
was  a  graft  out  of  a  Welsh  heiress,  with  so  many 
Ape  upon  it  that  it  might  have  made  a  Uttle  grove 
by  itself.  From  the  trunk  of  the  pedigree,  which 
was  chiefly  composed  of  laborers  and  shepherds* 
arose  a  huge  sprout  of  fanners;  this  was  branched 
out  into  yeomen,  and  ended  in  a  sheriff  of  the 
county,  who  waa  knighted  for  his  good  service  Is 
the  crown  in  bringing  up  an  address.  Several  of 
the  names  that  seemed  to  disparage  the  family, 
being  looked  upon  as  mistakes,  were  lopped  off 
as  rotten  or  withered;  as,  on  the  contrary,  nosmsU 
number  appearing  withotit  any  titles,  my  oonsia, 
to  supply  tne  defects  of  the  manuscript,  added  csf. 
at  the  end  of  each  of  them. 

*'  This  tree,  so  pruned,  dressed,  and  cnltivals^ 
was,  within  a  few  days,  transplanted  into  a  liW 
sheet  of  vellum,  and  placed  in  the  g[reat  hs&i 
where  it  attracts  the  veneration  of  his  tensnti 
every  Sunday  morning,  while  they  wait  until  his 
worship  is  ready  to  go  to  church;  wondering  thst 
a  man  who  had  so  many  fathers  before  him  should 
not  be  made  a  knight;  or  at  least  a  justice  of  tbi 
peace." 
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Studiii  floxvntMm  ignobUit  otL 

Vno.  Oeoig.  iv.  564 

Affecting  studlM  of  let*  noUy  {iraise^ — Dmnta. 

It  is  reckoned  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  oss 
man  to  engross  the  whole  talk  to  himself.  For 
this  reason;  since  1  keep  three  visiting-days  in  the 
week,  I  am  content  now  and  then  to  let  my  frieadi 

Eut  in  a  word.  There  are  several  advantsgai^ 
ercby  accruing  both  to  my  readers  and  myselC. 
As  first,  youn^  and  modest  writers  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  g(>tting  into  print;  again,  the  town  en- 
joys the  pleasure  of  variety;  and  posterity  will  see 
the  humor  of  the  present  age,  by  the  help  of  thesQ 
little  lights  into  private  and  domestic  life.  The 
benefits  I  receive  from  thence  are  such  as  these: 
I  gain  more  time  for  future  speculations:  pick  up 
hints  which  I  improve  for  the  public  good;  givs 
advice;  redress  grievances;  and  by  leaving  com- 
modious spaces  between  the  several  letters  that  I 
print,  furnish  out  a  Spectator,  with  little  labor  sail 
great  ostentation. 

"  He.  Spectatok, 

**  I  was  mightily  pleased  with  your  speculstioa 
of  Friday.  Your  sentiments  are  noble,  and  tfal 
whole  worked  up  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  but 
strike  upon  every  reader.  But  give  me  leave  ta 
make  this  remark;  that  while  you  write  so  pa> 
thetically  on  contentment  and  a  retired  life,  you 
soothe  the  passion  of  melancholy,  and  depress  the 
mind  from  actions  truly  glorious.  Titles  and  hon- 
ors are  the  reward  of  virtue;  we  therefore  ought  lo 
be  afl^*cted  with  them;  and  though  light  minds  are 
too  much  puffed  up  with  exterior  pomp,  yet  I  can- 
not see  why  it  is  not  as  truly  philosophical  to  ad* 
mire  the  glowing  niby,  or  the  sparkling  green  rf 
an  emerald,  as  the  fainter  ana  less  permsaeat 
beauties  of  a  rose  or  a  myrtle.  If  there  are  niea 
of  extraordinary  capacities  who  lie  concealed  from 
the  world,  I  should  impute  it  to  them  as  a  blot  in 
their  character,  did  I  not  believe  it  owing  to  the 
meanness  of  their  fortone  rather  than  thev  spink 


THB  SPBOTATOR. 


itBgeoni  description  of  tli* 


Oowlej,  who  telU  Um  «tory  of  Aglaos  with  lo' mndconlriTingM  Bd»mDtageon»  dewiriptionof  tt 

mnch  pleuure,  vaa  dq  Blnnger  to  coarta,  nor  iu- ;  dowr  person  Twas  most  inclined  to  favor,  I  hai 

MDsible  of  praise.  i  penedlo  look  into   mv  pla".     Tha  Might  of  It 

sniall-poi,  out  of  whieFi  f  uo  just  recovered,  to 

What  ■dull  1  dfr  to  b*  ft>»T«r  lino*Q.  i « :.l  .l.  i^A^r Kk:.,-*:„ 


sniall-poi,  out  i 
mentcd  me  at  01 


once  vith  the  loss  of  m^  captiv^Dff 
<  and  nij  captives.    Tlie  coufuaion  1  vaa  in, 
_  _ _.         -  ,  „„  this  unhappy,  uDEeasonablu  cliscovery,  is  in- 
frequent disappointmeots  that  he  I  expreisible.    Beliave  me,  Sir,  I  was  so  lAkeo  up 
the  mGlBQcbofy  Gowlej^:  and^he  j  willi   tlie  thougbla   of  your  fair  correspondent^ 


■s'ol 


WM  the  TMolt  at  a  laudable  ambition. 

sot  nntil  ^ter 

lenned  liimtielf  .        .  ^ 

prainsd  solitude  when  he  despainid  of  rliining 
aconrt.     Thesoiil  of  man  is  au  active  pr — '" 

He,  Ihcrtfore,  who  withdraws   himself  fi  

■eene  before  ho  has  plajed  his  part,  ought  to  bo  -  Now,  Sir,  finding  1  was  incapacitated  to  am 
hissed  off  the  sta^fe,  and  cannot  be  deemed  Tirtu-  ^  loyself  on  that  pleasing  subjett,  1  rESolvt'd  to 
008,  becnuiie  he  refnses  to  anuver  his  end,  1  muat 
own  I  am  flrvd  with  an  honest  smbitioii  to  imi- 
tate STCty  illustrious  eiample.  The  battles  of 
Blenheim  and  Raiailiea  have  more  than  once 
made  me  wish  myself  a  soldier.  And.  when  I 
have  seen  th  ' 

that  diBtinguishcd  clBst-     

Tain  I  pant  with  the  desire  of  action.   I  am  chained 
■*-— ~  -Q  obscurity,  and  the  only  plp~-— »  '  — - 


inyi 

]ily  mjnelf 

Hdvica  ill  my  present 


istical  ii(^ut,  for 

lible  the  tiueture  of  m;  skin,  and  the  resulariM 

iif  my  features,  which  the  malice  of  my  late  iU- 

iieaa  has  alturvil,  are  imicovemble;  yul  do  not  d*- 

ow  action!*  so   nobly  celebrated  by    ^pair  but  that  loss,  by  your  assisuiiice,  may  la 

have  secredy  appired   to  bo  one  of    Mma  moaaure  be  reparable,  if  jou  will  please  to 

:.v..j  _i„.      n...  :....:.  T  „:...    ;„  _       ,      ..^  ,erj  of  one  ou^  of  my 


taks  i»  in  seeing  so  many  brialiter  Reniuses  join  ,  bcholdoo  to  me 
Iheir  friendly  lights  to  add  to  the  splendor  of  Lho    reasons,  being 
ikrone.     Farewell,  then,  dear  Spec.,  and  believe  1  always  addresi 
BM  to  be  with  great  emulation,  and  no  envj, 
"  Tour  professed  Admirer, 

"  Will  Eopiliss." 
"Middle  Temple,  Oct  16, 1714. 
"  81K, 

"  Though  you  fonnerly  mada  eloquence  the  sub- 
ject ot  one  or  more  of  your  papers,  I  do 
member  that  you  ever  con 
by  a  set  of  people,  who  a 
Vuinlilian's  rules  their  pi  .         . 

for  tbem,  Ihey  never  heard  of  such  an  author,  and 
yet  are  no  lesa  masters  of  it  than  TuUy 
mosthemifl  among  the   ancieuls,  or  whoi 
please  among  the  moderns.    The  pcrsoi 
apeaking  of  are  our  common  beggars  at 
town;  and,  that  what  I  aay  la  true,  I  appeal  i 
sny  man  who  has  a  heart  one  degree  softer  than 
atone.    As  for  my  part,  who   do  not  pretend 


One  of  Ihem  la  in  a  niore  particular  manneT 

me  than  the  rest;  he.  for  liome  private 

to  lie  a  lovL-r  ineu^ito, 

•saed  me  with  billet-duun,  which  I 

careful  uf  in  my  sickness  that  I  securad 

the  key  <il  my  love-magaaiua  undur  my  head,  and, 

bearing  a  noise  of  opening  a  lock  in  my  chambar, 

endannred  loy  life  by  getting  out  of  Md,  to  pre- 

rent,  if  it  had  beeu  attemptsd,  tlie  discovery  of 

ihat  amour. 

"  I  have  fiH-merlT  made  use  of  all  thoae  artifices 
which  our  sex  daily  practice  over  yours,  to  draw, 
as  it  were  uudesigBedly,  the  eyes  of  a  whole  coo- 
far  from  making    ;regatian  la  mj  pi-w  ;  I  have  taken  a  pride  in  the 
that,  I  dare  say  I  lumber  uf  admirera  at  my  nfteruoon  luvee;  but  am 
luther  creature,    I  think,  eould  I  rs> 
ictive  infiueuoB  I  once  hud,  if  1  had  t 
lors  1  should  never  be  anibitiout  of 
entertaining  more  than  one.    I  have  almost  eon- 


nity  tb 


common  beggars  about  this    Lracted  an  antipathy  to  the  trifling  diBCuurses  of 

.  I ■.  I ,  ..  ■ --ipeniBeiit  lovers;  thonah  I  inuBt  nwda  own  1 

,ve  thuuglit  it  very  odd  of  late  Iu  hear  gentle- 
inst^d  of  their  usual  complaisances  full  inta 


'cighburs,  I  have  often-  '  di: 


I  sputa 
it^   tl 


my  cbaiiibers  with  money  in  my    ^ith    the   tedious   repetitiuu   of  how  thaukful   1 

-'■■'-       '  -    1  -I.  .-  j^^  gmj  Kjiijgjj  ,.[[11  n,y  recovery  oat 

iigerous  a  distcoiper;  tliis,  though  I  am 

isible  of  the  blessing,  ^et  I  cannot  but 

because   such   advii 


timea  gi 

pocket,  and  returned  to  them  not  only  pennyli .   „_ 

but  destitute  of  a  farthing,  without  bestowing  of  of  so 
it  may  other  way  than  on  these  seeming  objects  of  '  very 
piW.  In  short,  I  have  seen  more  eloquence  in  a  dialil 
tocik  from  one  of  these  despicable  creatures  than 


d   from   then 


f  eater  admirer  of  that  sex  than  myself 
have  to  desire  of  you  is.  to  lay  down  some 
direetioiia  in  order  to  guud  against  ifiese  powerful 
orators,  or  else  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but 

1  must  myself  be  forced  to  leave  tlie  prof^ion  nf  .  tates,  tliexe  are  to  certify  tbn 
the   law.  and  end<  ""  "  '"    ""    '"""    — >^''---^ —    -1    -       ■ '  -' — 


fur  life  to  your  decisive  determii 
ininK  I  miebt  claim  the  favor  ol 
•n  afhiruf  the  like,  but  much  1 
ture,  I  called  for  pen  nod  ink,  in  1 
ebBraetars  of  sewn  hu  mble  sarrai 


lav,  yet  no  one    loo  much  of  what  1  was:  which  melancholy  eon- 

■    ■'--■     "    flideralion  1  cannot  yet  perfectly  surmount,   but 

hope  your  senliiuenls  on  this  liead  will  make  it 
supportable. 

'To  show  you  what  a  value  I  have  for  your  dic- 

)S,  tliene  are  to  certify  th«  pemons  concerned, 

leavur  to  get   the  qualifications  I  that  uiiJesa  one  of  them  returns  to  liis  colors,  if  I 

more  profitable  one  of  begging,   may  so  call  them  now,  before  the  winier  is  over,  I 

■  '     ■   '  ■         will   voluntarily  coofina  myself  to  a  retirement, 

where  1  will  punisli  lliem  i]  with  my  needle.     I 

will  be  revenged  on  them,  by  deciphering  themott 

■  carpet,    humbly   begging   adniiitance,   myseU 

scomrully  refusing  it.    If  you  disapprove  of  this, 

an  savoring  too  much  of  malice,  be  pleased  to  ac- 

-      '  ■  me  with  a  draught  you  like  Ix-tter,  and  it 

'i>rnied  by  tbe  unfoltuiiato 


a  Spectator  last  week,  wheru 


dull  be 


faithfully  perfuri 


MOBlly  encouraged  fi 
wUl*  1  wsa  rellectini 


iiire  difficult  ni 
rdcr  to  draw  th 
ts,  whom  I  hav 


TU 
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S  wiWii  noa  anfano  flzom  famnotnmqnt  nderei 
K«  cui  me  ▼Incto  TeU«in  sodAre  Jugali, 
pofftouam  iirimu*  amor  deoeptam  morte  nfluUt; 
81  non  pertaraum  thalaml  tcdarqae  fuinet, 
lluk  uni  fbrMn  potui  fuocombtrt  enlpM. 

Vbo.  An.  It.  16. 


-Were  I  not  rwolT'd  againsfc  the  yoke 


Of  haplew  miirriage ;  nerer  to  be  cur»  d 
"Wteh  second  love,  «>  fatal  waa  the  first, 
To  this  one  error  I  might  yield  again.— Dbtms. 


The  following  account  hath  been  transmitted 
to  me  b J  ^e  love-casuUt : — 

^'Ma.  SracTAToa, 

"Having  in  some  former  papers  taken  care  of 
the  two  st-ates  of  virginity  ana  marriage,  and  being 
willing  that  all  people  should  be  served  in  their 
tarn,  f  this  da^  drew  out  my  drawer  of  widows, 
where  I  mot  with  several  cases,  to  each  whereof 
I  have  returned  sati.sfactory  answers  by  the  post. 
The  cases  are  as  follows : 

"  Q.  Wliether  Amoret  be  bound  by  a  promise  of 
marriage  to  Philander,  made  during  her  husband's 
life? 

"Q.  Whether    Scmpronia,    having    faithfully 

G'ven  a  proiuiHe  to  two  several  persons  during  the 
St  sickness  of  her  husband,  is  not  thereby  left  at 
liberty  to  choose  which  of  them  she  pleases,  or  to 
reject  tliem  both  for  the  sake  of  a  new  lover  ? 

"  Cleora  asks  me,  whether  she  be  obliged  to  con- 
tinue single  according  to  a  vow  made  to  her  hus- 
band at  the  time  of  bis  presenting  her  with  a  dia- 
mond n(*cklnce:  she  being  informed  by  a  very 
pretty  young  fellow  of  a  good  conscience,  that 
anrh  vows  ure  in  their  nature  sinful  T 

"  Anf»tliur  iuQuires,  whether  she  hath  not  the 
right  of  widowhood,  to  dispose  of  herself  to  a 

geutIemau''of  ^reat  merit,  who  presses  very  hard; 
er  hiiKband  being  irrecoverably  gone  iu  a  con- 
tumptiou  Y 

"  An  unreasonable  creature  hath  the  confidence 
to  ask,  whfiher  it  be  proper  for  her  to  marry  a 
man  wbu  is  younger  than  her  eldest  son  ? 

"A  scrupulous  well-spoken  matn>n,  who  gives 
me  a  great  nmny  i^ood  words,  only  doubts,  whether 
slie  is  not  obliged  iu  conscience  to  shut  up  her  two 
marriageable  dnugliters,  until  such  time  as  she 
hath  comfortably  disposed  of  herself? 

"  Sophrouia,  who  seems  by  hur  phrase  and  spell- 
injg  to  b<!  a  person  of  condition,  sets  forth,  that 
whereas  she  hath  a  great  estate,  and  is  but  a  wo- 
man, she  dosiivs  to  be  informed,  whether  she 
would  not  do  prudently  to  marry  Oamilliis,  a  verv 
idle,  tall  young  fellow,  who  hath  no  fortune  of  hfs 
own,  and  cousequently  hath  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  manage  hers?" 

Before  1  sf.>eak  of  widows.  I  cannot  but  observe 
one  thing,  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  account 
for;  a  widow  is  always  more  sought  after  than  an 
old  maid  of  the  same  age.  It  is  common  enough 
among  ordinary  people,  for  a  stale  virgin  to  set  up 
a  shop  iu  a  plac^>  where  she  is  not  known;  where 
the  large  thumb-ring,  supposed  to  be  given  her  by 
her  husband,  quickly  recommends  her  to  some 
wealthy  neighbor,  who  takes  a  liking  to  the  jolly 
widow,  that  would  have  overlooked  the  venerable 
spinster. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  we  look  into  this  set  of  wo- 
men, we  find,  according  to  the  different  characters 
or  circuiustaiices  wherein  they  arc  left,  that  wid- 
owH  may  be  divided  into  those  who  raise  love  and 
those  who  raist;  compassion. 

But,  not  to  ramble  from  this  subject,  there  are 
tM'o  things  in  which  consists  chiefly  the  glory  of 
the  widow — the  love  of  her  deceased  husband,  and 
the  care  of  her  children;  to  which  may  be  added 


a  third,  arising  oat  of  the  former,  eueli  a 
c  induct  as  may  do  honor  to  both. 

A  widow  possessed  of  all  these  three  qsaliia 
makes  not  only  a  virtuous  but  m  sublime  chsncir. 
There  is  something  so  gpeat  and  so  |enereoi  ii 
this  state  of  life,  when  it  is  accompanied  witkiB 
its  virtues,  that  it  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  hm 
among  our  modern  tragedies  in  the  person  of  ii- 
dromache,  and  hath  met  with  a  univeissl  asdcb- 
served  applause,  when  introduced  upon  our  Ii|- 
lish  stage  by  Bir.  Phillips. 

The  most  memorable  widow  in  histoiyisQsM 
Artemisia,  who  not  onlv  erected  the  famous  bh- 
soleum,  but  drank  up  toe  ashes  of  her  dead  iflii; 
thereby  inclosins^  them  in  a  nobler  monumcattki 
that  which  she  nad  built,  though  deservedly » 
teemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  architectuie. 

This  last  lady  seems  to  have  had  a  bettir  tidi 
to  a  second  husband  than  any  I  have  resdof,siBei 
not  one  dust  of  her  first  was  remainiiig.  0« 
modern  heroines  might  think  a  husband  s  vey 
bitter  draught,  and  would  have  good  resios  It 
complain,  if  they  miffht  not  accept  of  a  weemi 
partner  until  they  had  taken  such  a  tronblcstai 
method  of  losing  the  mentory  of  the  first 

I  shall  add  to  these  illustrious  examples  ortd 
ancient  story,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  dA- 
cacy  of  our  ancestors  in  relation  to  the  still  d 
widowhood,  as  I  find  it  recorded  in  Cowell'i  Is- 
tepreter.*  "At  East  and  West  Enbome.  io  tk 
county  of  Burks,  if  a  customary  tenant  die,  tk 
widow  shall  have  what  the  law  calls  her  fr» 
bench  in  all  his  copyhold  lands,  dum  mU  dtuM 
fuerii,  that  is,  while  she  lives  single  and  chstte;  ba 
if  she  commit  iucontinency  she  forfeits  hereKHe; 
yet  if  she  will  come  into  the  court  riding  backwi 
upon  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail  in  her  haiid,aB4 
say  the  words  following,  the  steward  is  boosd  bj 
the  custom  to  readmit  her  to  her  freebenck: 


*'*Uei«I  am, 

BkUng  ODon  a  Uark  ram. 
Like  a  vboro  aa  I  am ; 
And  for  my  erineum  crai 
Ilare  loi>t  my  bimeum  bai 
And  for  my  tail's  gama 
IlaTe  done  this  worldly  ahame ; 
Therefore  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Stewaxd.  let 
land  again.' " 


teftsv 


The  like  custom  there  is  in  the  manor  of  Tom 
in  Devonshire,  aud  other  parts  of  the  We<4. 

It  is  not  impossible  but  I  may  in  a  little  tine 
present  you  with  a  register  of  Berkshire  ladies, 
and  other  wefttern  dauies,  ik  ho  rode  publicly  cpoo 
this  occa:»ion;  and  I  hope  the  town  willbeeats- 
taiued  with  a  cavalcade  of  widows. 
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-Qui  Deorum 


Muneribua  aapienter  ati, 
Duramque  callet  |>aupcriem  pati, 
pGjui«t|ue  leibo  flaiciUiim  timet; 

Non  ille  pro  carie  amk:ia 
Aut  patria  timSduj*  pvrire. — HoB.40d.ii.C 

Who  epend  their  treasure  fire! j,  aa  "twan  fir's 
Bt  the  lar,;o  bounty  of  indulgent  Uear'n; 
"V^  ho  in  a  flx'd  unalterable  Ktat« 

8mlle  at  tho  doubtful  Udr  of  tate. 
And  iKom  alike  ber  fHendithip  and  her  bate; 
Who  pouion  lew  than  falsehood  lear. 
Loath  to  purchaiie  life  no  dear; 
But  kindly  for  thoir  friend  embraiee  cold  death, 
Aud  a«al  their  country's  1ot«  with  their  ' 


It  must  be  owned  tlist  fear  is  a  very  powerfyl 
passion,  since  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  grestesii/ 

*  No  record  of  this  kind  Is  to  be  fcrnnd  in  iht  edUm  ^ 
Ooweirs  Interpreter  «f  1637, 4low 


THE  SPECTATOR. 
Dpi  anted  ic 


viitDM  to  nibdue  it  It  Wns  impi 
ourprMertHtiDD,  it  ia  noiroDaer  that  hbudiiii  iiuifc 
to  m  aa  long  aa  we  have  anjthing  we  are  willing 
to  preserve.  But  aa  life,  and  all  its  enjoy  me iits, 
would  be  scarce  worth  the  keeping  if  we  were  un- 
der *■  perpetual  dread  of  Ioiidk  them,  it  is  the 
boaiDeaioI  religion  and  philgaoptij'ta  free  aa  from 
■11  UDoeceuaTj  anuetiea,  and  (Tirect  our  fear  to  iU 
proper  object. 

Il  we  consider  the  painrulnetw  of  thia  pusion, 
and  the  viuleut  effeota  it  produeca,  we  Biialk  aee 
bew  dangtrouB  il  ii  to  give  way  tu  it  upon  slight 
oocasiona.  Some  have  Irigbleued  tbamaelve*  into 
■ladneiia,  otiien  Lave  given  up  their  liveato  theae 
■pprehnnaiona.  The  etory  of  a  man  who  grew 
nay  in  the  apace  of  ooe  night's  anxiety  ia  very 


of  no 


in;  and  may  eicil«  our  pity,  but  i 
Edy,     WheiUlie  hand  of  th      ■' 
ibly  lined  against  the  ii 


e  Almighty 
I,  the  heart  of  muital 
atwithhtaiidhim.  We  have  this  passion 
■ublimely  represented  in  the  punishment  of  the 
Egyptians,  tormented  with  the  plague  of  darkiieHs, 
in  Ibe  apocryphal  book  of  Wisduto,  ascribed  to 
Solomon.  I 

"  For  when  unrighteous  men  thought  to  oppreaa 
the  holy  pation;  tfacj  bein^  shut  up  in  tbeir 
houses,  the  prisoners  of  darkiiesa,  and  fetlcred 
with  (he  bonds  >if  a  long  night,  lav  there  eiiled 
from  the  eternal  Providence.  For  wliile  they  *up-  , 
poMd  to  lie  hid  in  Iheir  secret  sins,  they  were  scat-  i 
lered  under  a  dark  rail  of  forgetful ness,  being' 
horribly  aatonishixl  and  troubled  with  strange  np- 
pariliuus.  For  wickedness,  condemned  )^  her 
own  wilneas,  is  very  tiraoroui,  and,  being  op- 
pivsaed  with  conMicnce,  always  forecasteth  griev-  < 
ous  things.  Fur  fear  is  nothing  else  but  a  betray-  | 
ing  of  the  succors  which  reason  oSireth.  Fur  the  I 
Wtaolu  world  shined  with  clear  light,  and  nonr 
were  hindertd  in  thetr  labor.  Over  them  only  waK 
spread  a  heavy  nighl,  an  imago  of  that  darknesa 
which  thould  afterward  receive  them;  butvetwerf. 
tliay  unto  themselves  mure  grievous  than  the  dark- 

To  fear  so  justly  gmnnded  no  remedy  can  be 
proposed;  but  a  man  (who  halh  no  gi«at  guik 
hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  walks  in  the  piniu 
path  of  justice  and  integrity,  and  yet,  either  by 
natural  complciiun,  or  confirmed  prvjudicee,  or 
■wglect  of  serious  reflection,  suffer*  himsvif  In  be 
moved  by  this  abjrct  and  unmanly  passion}  would 
do  well  to  eonsider  that  there  is  nothing  which 
deaerves  hia  fear,  but  that  licntficent  Bvinr;  who  if 
his  friend,  his  protector,  his  father.  Wfiic  thii' 
one  thought  strongly  fixed  in  the  mind,  what  ca- 
lamity would  be  di'eadful?  What  load  ran  infamy 
lay  upon  un  wheti  we  are  sure  of  the  approbation 
of  him  who  will  repay  the  disgrace  of  a  nionirnl 
with  the  glory  of  etemityT  What  shnrpness  i^ 
there  in  pain  and  disunses,  when  they  only  hasten 
us  on  to  the  pleasures  that  will  never  fade  T  Whn  t 
Ming  is  in  death,  when  we  are  assured  that  it  i^ 
only  the  beginning  of  lifet  A  man  who  lives  so 
at  not  to  fear  to  die,  is  inconsistent  with  himself 
If  he  delivers  himself  up  to  any  incidental  anxiety. 

The  intrepidity  of  a  just  good  man  is  so  nnblr 
•M  forth  by  Horace,  that  it  cinnot  be  too  often 
repeated; 

Ttas  man  rwalv'J  and  Mmir  to  U<  tmt, 
lalnJUe  tc  U1,  and  oMBuir  Jiirt, 


That  rtln^  tti«  tbundvr  fnim  uw  akj , 

And  glvH  It  ran  (o  rear,  ami  ttmrth  In  Hv. 

BtuHid  Uu  wko\t  fnnu  of  aitun  noBdUm  ti«sk. 
In  lulu  tad  oootufdcpTi  livTl'd, 
Htt,  uDcnnCBrn'd,  «ou1d  hcai  the  ml^tj  avk. 
And  ftaad  atcan  unU  a  Ulini  woriiL 
The  vanity  of  fear  may  be  yet  further  iUuatrmted 
if  WB  reflect, 

Firat,  What  we  fear  maynot  come  to  pasi.  Sa 
)iuman  scheme  can  be  so  accurately  projected  btit 
iorne  little  circumstance  intervening  may  spoil  it, 
Ife  who  directs  the  heart  of  man  at  his  pleamre, 
jvnd  understands  the  thoughts  long  before,  may, 
L j___:3._ _,_  : j:.._  ,hange 


la  the  next  place  we  should  consider,  though 
the  evil  we  imagine  should  come  lu  pass,  it  maj 
Iw  much  more  aupportable  than  it  appeared  k> 
lie.  Ab  there  is  no  prosperous  Slate  oi  life  witlt- 
I'lit  iu  calamitieB,  so  there  is  do  ,.dv«nitty  without 
its  benoQts.  Ask  the  great  and  powerTul,  if  they 
.|o  not  frel  the  pangs  of  envr  and  ambition.  In- 
quire of  the  pour  and  needy,  if  they  hats  not 
lasted  the  swetta  nf  quiet  and  contentment.  Even 
iinder  the  pains  of  budy,  the  infidelity  of  friends, 

^iructiuoa  put  upon  our  laudable  M>- 

ids,  when  Tor  some  time  accnstomed 
ires,  are  sensible  of  secret  flowinga 
ot  comfort,  the  piesciit  reward  of  a  pious  resigna- 
tion. The  evila  of  this  life  appear  like  ri>cki  and 
precipices,  rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance;  bat  at 
uur  nearer  approach  we  find  little  fruitful  spot*, 
and  refreshing  springa,  mixed  with  tha  harthnoaa 
and  deformitiea  of  uature. 

In  the  hist  place  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with 
(his  consideration,  that,  aa  the  thing  feared  maj 
not  reach  us,  so  we  may  not  reach  what  we  feai. 
Our  lives  may  not  extend  to  that  dreadful  point 
which  we  have  in  view.  He  who  knows  all  our 
Tailings,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  be- 
yond our  strength,  is  often  pleased,  in  hia  lender 
severity,  to  separate  the  aoul  from  it«  body  and 
miseries  tugctlier. 

If  we  look  forward  to  him  for  help,  we  aball 
never  be  in  dan^ruf  fidlingdowu  those  precipice* 
which  our  imagination  is  apt  to  create.  Like  ihoaa 
who  walk  upon  a  line,  if  we  keep  our  eye  fixed 
upon  one  point,  we  may  atep  forward  secnrelyi 

wliereaaan  imprudent  or  cowr- "- -' '"'— - 

side  will  inlallibiy  destroy  ui 
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Qui  be 


mo  «it,  CbttA,  nuiUlDii  boiDQ  ert^ 

Mui.i:pi«.L 

w  Is  but  hall  a  Bua. 


Apnttffe: 

Cicixohath  observed  that  a  jest  fs  never  uttered 
with  a  better  grace  than  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  serious  counlenanee.  When  a  pleaaant 
thought  plays  in  the  features  before  it  dirtcovers 
itself  in  words,  it  raises  too  great  an  eifrclation, 
and  loses  the  advantage  of  giving  surprise.  Wit 
•nil  Kiimni.  nrr  no  less  poorly  reci  I  til  mended  by  a 
_...■  .!._.  ^jpj  i)f  language  which 


levity  of  phrase,  and  that  kind  of  language  which 

may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cant.    Rid- 

-   icule  is  never  more  strong  than  when  it  il  eon- 

leealed  ingravi^.    True  hnnot  Ilea  in  the  tlioo^ 
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and  arises  froni  the  representation  of  images  in  odd 
eircnmstanoes  and  uncommon  lights.  A  pleasant 
thought  strikes  us  by  the  force  of  ito  natural 
beauty;  and  the  mirth  of  it  is  generally  rather 
pall^  than  heightened  by  that  ridiculous  ohrase- 
ology  wliich  is  so  much  in  fashion  among  the  pre- 
tenders to  humor  and  pleasantry.  This  tribe  of 
men  are  like  our  mountebanks;  thev  make  a  man 
a  wit  by  putting  him  in  a  fantastic  habit 

Oar  little  burlesque  authors,  who  are  the  delight 
of  ordinary  readers,  gener^ly  abound  in  these 
pert  piirases,  which  have  in  Uiem  more  vivacity 
than  wit. 

I  lately  saw  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  writing, 
which  gave  me  so  lively  an  idea  of  it,  that  I  CQuld 
not  forbear  begging  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
gentleman  who  showed  it  to  me.  It  is  written  by 
a  country  wit,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings 
on  the  day  of  the  king's  coronation. 

*•  Past  two  o'clock,  and  a  frosty  morning. 
**  Dkae  Jack, 

"I  have  just  left  the  right  worshipful  and  his 
mvrmldons  about  a  sneaker  of  five  gallons.  The 
wnole  magistracy  was  pretty  well  disguised  before 
I  g^ve  them  the  slip.  Our  friend  the  alderman 
was  half-seas  over  beTore  the  bonfire  was  out.  We 
had  with  us  the  attorney,  and  two  or  three  other 
bright  fellows.    The  doctor  plajrs  least  in  sight. 

"At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  set  fire  to 
the  whore  of  Babylon.  The  devil  acted  his  part 
to  a  miracle.  He  has  made  his  fortune  by  it.  We 
equipped  the  young  dog  with  a  tester  apiece. 
Honest  old  Brown  of  England  was  very  dnink, 
and  showed  his  loyalty  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred 
rockets.  The  mob  drank  the  king's  health,  on 
their  marrow-bones,  in  mother  Day's  double.  They 
whipped  us  half  a  dosen  hogsheads.  Poor  Tom 
Tyler  had  liked  to  have  been  demolished  with  the 
end  of  a  skyrocket,  that  fell  upon  the  brid^  of  his 
nose  as  he  was  drinking  the  king's  health,  and 
spoiled  his  tip.  The  mob  were  very  loyal  till 
aoout  midnight,  when  they  grew  a  little  mutinous 
for  more  liquor.  They  had  like  to  have  dumb- 
founded the  justice;  and  his  clerk  came  to  his 
assistance,  and  took  them  all  down  in  black  and 
white. 

"When  I  had  been  huzzaed  out  of  my  seven 
senses,  I  made  a  visit  to  the  women,  who  were 
guitling  very  comfortably.  Mrs.  Mayoress  clip- 
ped the  King  8  Knglish.     Clack  was  the  word.- 

"1  forgot  to  tell  thee  that  every  one  of  the  posse 
had  his  hat  cocked  with  a  distich;  the  senators 
sent  us  down  a  cargo  of  ribbon  and  meter  for  the 
occasion. 

"  Sir  Richard,  to  show  his  zeal  for  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  is  at  the  expense  of  a  tar-barrel  and 
a  ball.  I  peeped  into  the  knight's  great  hall,  and 
saw  a  pretty  bevy  of  spinsters.  My  dear  relict 
was  among  them,  and  ambled  in  a  country  dance 
as  well  as  any  of  them. 

"May  all  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  love  him 
as  wclf  as  his  good  people  of  this  his  ancient 
borough  I    Adieu ! " 
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Torva  Mimalloneis  implerunt  oomua  bomUfl, 


Et  raptum  vitulo  caput  ablotura  auperbo 

t  lyncem  M 
£yk>n  ingeminat:  rcparabiUi  admnat 


Bawaris,  et  lyncem  Mana5  flexura  corrmbls, 


corymi 
lat  Echo. 

Pnu  Sat  i.  09. 


Tbeir  crooked  homi  the  Mlmallonian  crew 
With  blaiits  ioiipir'd ;  and  Baaiarla,  who  alew 
The  eoornf ul  caJit  with  swoxd  adranoed  on  Ugh, 
Made  from  U«  neck  his  haai^iy  hatd  to  fly. 


And  Maciuus  when,  wHo  fry-teidlet  boea^ 
8he  led  the  apottad  lynx,  tfaaa  BrSon  isag 
Svkm  from  woods  and  floods  T»y»aHnc  lUktf% 


TmauB  are  two  extremes  in  the  style  of  h 
one  of  which  consiats  in  the  u«e  of  tliat  little  pat 
phraseology  which  I  took  notice  of  in  raylart 
paper;  the  other  in  the  affectation  of  atniiM  ai4 
pompous  expressions,  fetched  from  the  teannd 
languages.  The  first  savors  too  mnch  of  Hm 
town;  the  other  of  the  college. 

As  nothing  illuatrates  better  than  example,  I 
shall  here  present  my  reader  with  s  letter  of  p^ 
dantic  huraor,  which  was  written  by  s  young  gei- 
tleman  of  the  university  to  his  friend,  on  the  taat 
occasion,  and  from  the  same  place,  as  the  lirdf 
epistle  publii»hed  in  my  last  Spectator. 

"  Dkas  Chum,« 

"It  is  now  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  tbi 
greatest  part  of  which  I  have  Bpent  round  a  capa> 
cioua  bowl  of  china,  filled  with  the  choicest  pn- 
ducts  of  both  the  Indies.  I  was  placed  at  i 
quadrangular  table,  diametrically  opposite  to  tht 
mace-bearer.  The  visage  of  that  venerable  hoild 
was,  according  to  custom,  most  gloriously  ilb* 
roinated  on  this  joyful  occaaion.  The  mayor  ai4 
aldermen,  those  pillara  of  oor  conatitntion,  begM 
to  totter;  and  if  any  one  at  the  board  could  bifi 
BO  far  articulated,  as  to  have  demanded  iatellia- 
hly  a  reinforcement  of  liquor,  the  whole  asaeaUj 
had  been  by  this  time  extended  under  the  taUe. 

"  The  celebration  of  this  night's  solemnity  WM 
opened  by  the  obstreperous  joy  of  dnimroera,  wba^ 
with  their  parchment  thunder,  grave  a  signal  fcff 
the  appearance  of  the  mob  under  their  aeroil 
classes  and  denominations.  They  were  qoieUy 
joined  by  the  melodious  dank  of  marrowboaii 
and  cleavers,  while  a  chorus  of  bells  filled  up  tb 
concert.  A  pyramid  of  stack-fagots  cheered  tb 
hearts  of  the  populace  with  the  promise  of  a  U<k; 
the  ffuus  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  prologue^  bat 
the  heavens  were  brightened  wiUi  artificial  B^ 
teors  and  stars  of  our  own  making;  and  all  tb 
High-street  lighted  up  from  one  end  to  another 
wim  a  galaxy  of  candles.  We  collected  a  IsrgcM 
for  the  multitude,  who  tippled  eleemosynary  aatil 
they  grew  exceeding  vociferous.  Tl^ere  was  t 
pastelx)ard  pontiff,  with  a  little  swarthy  d^moa 
at  his  elbow,  who,  by  his  diabolical  whispers  sod 
insinuations,  tempted  his  holiness  into  the  fire, 
and  then  left  him  to  shift  fur  himself.  Theme* 
bile  were  very  sarcastic  with  their  clubs,  and  gavi 
the  old  gentleman  several  thumps  upon  his  tripli 
head-piece.f  Tom  Tyler's  phis  is  fiomething  dam- 
aged oy  the  fall  of  a  rocket,  which  hath  almoift 
spoiled  the  gnomon  of  his  countenance.  The 
mirth  of  the  commons  grew  so  very  outrageoai, 
that  it  found  work  for  our  friend  of'the  quomm, 
who,  by  the  help  of  his  amanuejisis,  took  dova 
all  their  names  and  their  crin>es,  with  a  design  tt> 
produce  his  manuscript  at  the  next  quarter  ses- 
sions," etc.  etc. 

I  shall  subjoin  to  the  foregoing  piece  of  a  letter 
the  following  copy  of  verses  translated  from  w 
Italian  poet,  who  was  the  Cleveland  of  his  if^. 
and  had  multitudes  of  admirers.  The  subject  it 
an  accident  that  happened  under  the  reign  of 
Pope  Leo,  when  a  firelock,  that  had  been  ptt- 
pared  upon  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  began  to 
play  before  its  time,  beinr  kindted  by  a  ftuk 
•of  lightning.  The  author  hath  written  his  poem 
in  the  same  kind  of  style  as  that  I  hava  al- 
ready exemplified  in  prose.     Every  line  in  it  il 


*  A  cant  word  for  a  ehambeiHsompioloa  aai  ksMMfVii 


oollese. 
fThs  pops^f  tkniy  or  triple 
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ft  riddle,  and  tlie  reader  inust  be  forced  to  con- 
sider it  twice  or  thrice,  before  he  will  know  thai 
the  Cynic's  tenement  is  a  tab,  and  Bacchus's  cast- 
eoat  a  hogshead,  etc. 

•Tvaa  nli^t,  and  haaTen,  %  C!jelo|»  tH  tb«  daj, 
An  Arj^i  now,  did  counUaM  eyas  displaj; 
In  eTerr  window  Rome  bar  Joy  daelarea, 
All  brii^i  and  atuddad  with  Urraatrial  aUrs. 

A  biasing  chain  of  ligfata  bar  nx^  antwinea, 
And  round  bar  nack  tha  minglad  loatar  diinaa: 
Hia  cynic**  rolling  taoamettt  oonafilraf 
With  Bacebua  his  eastcoat  to  liMd  tha  firea. 

Tha  plla,  itill  big  with  undiaoorar'd  ihows, 
Tha  Tuacan  pila,  did  last  ita  flraigfat  dladoaa ; 
Wbara  the  proud  topn  of  Bome'a  yw  Stna  rlae, 
IVliaooe  glanta  aally,  and  inrado  tna  akJea. 

While  ;iow  tha  mnltitiida  aipaci  the  tima, 
And  their  tir'd  eye*  the  loAy  mountaib  climb, 
A  thonwand  iron  moutha  their  Tcrioea  try, 
And  thunder  out  a  draadftU  harmony : 
In  treble  notaa  the  imall  artillery  plaja, 
The  deep^nouthed  cannon  bellowe  in  the  baaa, 
l%e  lalrring  pile  now  heaTee,  and,  baring  giran 
PVQofr  of  ita  traTail,  aig^  in  flamea  to  beaTen. 

The  clouds  enrelop'd  heaven  from  human  light, 
Quench'd  er'ry  star,  and  put  out  er'ry  li^t; 
Now  real  thunder  grumbles  in  the  skies, 
And  in  disdalnftil  murmurs  Rome  defies : 
Nor  doth  its  answered  challenge  Rome  decline; 
But,  while  both  parties  in  fVilT  eonoart  join. 
While  beaT'n  and  earth  in  rival  peals  resound, 
Hie  doubtful  cracks  the  bearer's  sense  confimnd; 
WhKber  the  daps  of  thunderbolts  they  hoar, 
Or  elae  the  burst  of  cannon  wounda  ttieihr  ear; 
Whether  clouds  rag'd  by  struggling  metals  rent, 
Or  atmggling  clouoa  in  Roman  matals  pent: 
Bat,  0  my  Muse,  tha  whole  adTentura  tall, 
As  aVry  aoddent  in  order  fell. 

Tkll  grores  of  trees  tha  Iladrlan  tower  snrroond, 
VIetlttoaa  trees  with  paoer  gariands  crown'd. 
Tbaaa  know  no  spring,  but  when  their  bodies  sprout 
In  lira,  and  shoot  thrtr  glided  Uoaaoms  out; 
Whan  biasing  laaTea  i4>pear  aboTe  their  bead. 
And  into  branching  llunea  their  bodies  q>read. 
While  real  thunder  splits  the  firmament, 
And  bear Vs  whole  roof  in  one  vast  eleft  is  rant. 
The  threa^brked  tongue  amidst  tha  ruptnrs  loUs, 
Than  dropa,  and  on  the  aixy  turret  lUls. 
Tha  trees  now  kindle,  and  tha  garland  bums, 
And  thousand  thunderbolta  ft>r  one  returns: 
Brigades  of  burning  arches  upward  fly. 
Bright  apears  and  shining  spearmen  mount  on  hl^ 
Hash  in  tha  clouds,  and  glitter  in  the  skr. 
A  seTen-fi>ki  shield  of  q>heres  doth  heaven  deitod. 
And  back  again  the  blunted  weapons  send; 
UnwUHnglT  th^  ftdl,  and  droppfaig  down. 
Four  out  thatr  aonla,  their  sul]^*rous  souls,  and  groan. 

With  Joy,  great  Sir,  we  Tiew'd  this  pompous  show. 
While  heaT'n,  that  sat  spectator  stiU  tiU  now, 
Itself  tnm'd  actor,  proud  to  plaasura  you : 
And  so  'tis  fit,  when  Leo's  fires  appear. 
That  HeaT'n  itself  should  turn  an  engineer, 
That  HeaT'n  Itaelf  should  all  ita  wonders  show. 
And  orbs  aboTa  consent  witili  orbs  below. 
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-  Nettue  enim  concludere  Tersum 


Dlxeris  ease  satis;  neque  si  quis  seribat,  utl  noa 
flarmoni  propiora,  putes  hunc  esM  poetam. 

noB.  1  Sat.  It.  40. 

TIs  not  enough  the  measur'd  fiwt  to  dose : 

Nor  will  you  giro  a  poet's  name  to  thoae 

Whoae  hnmbto  Terse,  like  mine,  approaehes  prose. 

"  Ma.  SFECTAToa, 

"Tou  havinj^,  in  your  two  last  Spectators, 
|riTen  the  town  a  couple  of  remarkable  letters 
in  Tery  different  styles,  1  take  this  opportunity  to 

«Thia  oopv  of  Terses  is  a  translation  trova  tho  I^atin  in 
8tiada*s  Proluriones  Academirir,  etc,  and  an  imlULtk>Q  orid- 
nally  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Camillo  Quemo,  surnamtvl 
tha  Ardi<fM>et.  His  rharactor  and  his  writings  wi>re  equaUy 
alngular:  be  was  poet  and  buffoon  to  Leo  X.  and  thn  couimon 
bmU  of  that  fiuxtlous  pontiff  and  bis  courtiers.  Sjoe  Ktndae 
Proluslooas,  Oxon  1746,  p.  MA;  and  Bajla's  IHetloa^^^[^ 


offer  to  you  some  remarks  n]K>n  the  epistolary 
way  of  writing  in  verse.    This  is  a  species  oT 

Eoetry  by  itself;  and  has  not  so  much  as  been 
in  ted  at  in  any  of  the  Arts  of  Poetry  that  have 
ever  fallen  into  my  hands,  neither  has  it  in  any 
age,  or  any  nation,  been  so  much  cultivated  as 
the  other  several  kinds  of  poesv.  A  man  of 
genius  may,  if  he  pleases,  write  letters  in  verse 
upon  all  manner  or  subjects  that  are  capable  of 
being  embellished  with  wit  and  language,  and 
may  render  them  new  and  agreeable  by  |fiving 
the  proper  turn  to  them.  But,  in  speaking  at 
present  of  epistolary  poetry,  I  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean  only  such  writings  in  this  kind  as 
have  been  in  use  among  the  aiicientPi,  and  have 
been  copied  from  them  by  some  n?oderns.  These 
may  be  reduced  into  two  classes:  in  the  one  I 
shall  range  lovc-lvtters,  letters  of  friendship,  and 
letters  upon  mournful  occasions:  in  the  other  I 
shall  place  such  epistles  in  verse  as  may  properly 
be  cnlled  familiar,  critical,  and  monil;  to  which 
may  be  added  letters  of  mirth  and  humor.  Ovid 
for  the  first,  and  Horace  for  the  latter,  are  the  best 
originals  we  have  left.  . 

"He  that  is  ambitious  of  succeeding  in  the 
O vidian  way.  should  first  examine  his  heart  well, 
and  feel  whether  his  passions  (especially  those  of 
the  gentler  kind)  play  easy;  since  it  is  not  hit 
wit,  but  the  delicacy  and  tendeniess  of  his  senti- 
ments, that  will  affect  his  readers.  His  versifica- 
tion likewise  should  be  soft,  and  all  his  numbers 
flowing  and  (querulous. 

"  The  qualifications  requisite  for  writing  epis- 
tles, after  the  model  given  us  by  Horace,  are  of  a 
Suite  different  nature.  He  that  would  excel  in 
lis  kind  must  have  a  good  fund  of  strong  mas- 
culine sense:  to  this  there  must  be  joined  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  mankind,  together  with  an 
insight  into  the  business  and  the  prevailing  hu- 
mors of  the  age.  Our  author  must  nave  his  mind 
well-seasonea  with  the  finest  precepts  of  morality, 
and  be  filled  with  nice  reflections  upon  the  bright 
and  the  dark  sides  of  hyman  life;  he  must  be  a 
master  of  refined  raillery,  and  understand  tha 
delicacies  as  well  as  the  absurdities  of  conversa- 
tion. He  must  have  a  lively  turn  of  wit,  with  an 
easy  and  concise  manner  of  expression;  every- 
thing he  says  must  be  in  a  free  and  disengaged 
manner.  He  must  be  guilty  of  nothing  that  be- 
trays the  air  of  a  recluse,  but  appear  a  man  of  the 
world  throughout.  His  illustrations,  his  compari- 
sons, and  the  g^atcst  parts  of  his  images,  must 
be  drawn  from  common  life.  Strokes  of  satire 
and  criticinm,  as  well  as  panegyric,  judiciously 
thrown  :n  (and  as  it  were  by-the-bye),  give  a 
wonderful  life  and  ornament  to  compositions  of 
this  kind.  But  let  our  poet,  while  he  writes 
epistles,  though  never  so  familiar,  Htill  remember 
that  he  writes  in  verse,  and  must  for  that  reason 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  fall  into 
prose,  and  a  vulgar  diction,  excepting  where  the 
nature  and  humor  of  the  thing  do  necessarily  re- 
quire it.  In  this  point  Horace  has  been  thought 
by  some  critics  to  be  sometimes  careless,  as  well 
as  too  negligent  of  his  versificatif>n;  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  him»i'lf. 

*'  All  I  have  to  add  is.  that  both  these  manners 
of  writii);^^  may  l)c  made  as  entertaining,  in  their 
way,  as  any  otner  spi*cies  of  |>oetry,  if  undertaken 
by  persons  duly  qualified;  and  the  latter  sort  may 


3  managed  so  as  to  become  in  a  peculiar  manner 
istructive.  *•  I  am,"  etc 


instruct 


I  shall  add  an  observation  or  two  to  the  remarks 

of  my  ingenious  correspondent;  and,  in  the  first 

place,  take  notice,  that  subjects  of  the  moat  sub- 

1  lime  nature  are  often  treated  in  the  epistolary  way 
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with  advantage,  as  in  the  faroons  epistle  of  Horace 
to  Augnstuw.  The  poet  surprises  us  with  his  pomp, 
and  seems  rather  betrayed  into  his  subjiHit  than  to 
have  aimed  at  it  by  design.  He  appears,  like  tlie 
visit  of  a  king  incognito,  with  a  mixture  of  fa- 
niiliarity  and  grandeur.  In  works- of  this  kind, 
when  ihe  dignity  of  the  subject  hurries  the  poet 
into  descriptions  and  sentiments  seemingly  un* 
premeditated,  bv  a  sort  of  inspiration,  it  is  usual 
for  him  to  recollect  himself,  and  fall  back  grace- 
fully into  the  natural  style  of  a  letter. 

I  might  here  mention  an  epistolary  poem,  just 
published  by  Mr.  Eusden,  on  the  king's  accession 
to  the  throne;  wherein,  among  many  other  noble 
and  beautiful  strokes  of  poetry,  his  reader  may 
see  this  rule  very  happily  observed . 


No.  619.]    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12, 1714. 


dura 


Sxeroe  Imperia,  et  nunoa  oompcMw  flacntefu 

Vuto.  iioorg.  U.  309. 

■  Exert  a  rigorous  swaj. 

And  lop  Um  too  laxurUnt  bougtu  ftwaj. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  if  the  several  letters 
which  are  written  to  me  under  the  character  of 
the  Spectator,  and  which  I  have  not  made  use  of, 
were  published  in  a  volume,  they  would  not  be 
an  unentertaining  collection.  The  variety  of  the 
subjects,  styles,  sentiments,  and  informations, 
which  are  transmitted  to  me,  would  lead  a  veiy 
curious,  or  very  idle,  reader,  insensibly  along 
through  a  great  many  pages.  I  know  some  au- 
thors who  would  pick  up  a  secret  history  out  of 
such  materials,  and  make  a  bookseller  an  alder- 
man by  the  copy.  I  shall  therefore  carefully  pre- 
serve the  original  papers  in  a  room  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  to  tnc  end  that  they  may  be  of 
service  to  posterity;  but  shall  at  present  content 
myself  with  owning  the  receipt  of  several  letters, 
lately  come  to  my  hands,  the  authors  whereof  are 
impatient  for  an  answer. 

Clarissa,  whose  letter  is  dated  from  Comhill, 
desires  to  be  eased  in  some  scruples  relating  to  the 
skill  of  astrologers.  Referred  to  the  dumb  man 
for  an  answer. 

J.  C.  who  {proposes  a  love  case,  as  he  calls  it,  to 
the  love  casuist,  is  hereby  desired  to  speak  of  it  to 
the  minister  of  the  parish;  it  being  a  case  of  con- 
science. 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  letter  is  dated  Oc- 
tober 26,  who  complains  of  a  harsh  guardian  and 
an  unkind  brother,  can  only  have  my  good  wishes, 
unless  she  pleases  to  be  more  particular. 

The  petition  of  a  certain  gentleman,  whose  name 
I  have  forgot,  famous  tor  renewing  the  curls  of 
derjiyed  periwigs,  is  referred  to  the  censor  of  small 
wares. 

The  remonstrance  of  T.  C.  against  the  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  by  barbers,  shoe-cleaners,  etc., 
had  better  be  offered  to  the  society  of  reformers. 

A  learned  and  laborious  treatise  upon  the  art  of 
fencing,  returned  to  the  author. 

To  tne  gentleman  of  Oxford,  who  desires  me  to 
insert  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  which  were  denied 
a  place  in  the  university  books.  Answer:  Non- 
umque  prematur  in  annum. 

To  my  learned  correspondent  who  writes  against 
Masters'  gowns,  and  poke  sleeves,  with  a  word  in 
defense  of  lar^  scarfs.  Answer:  I  resolve  not  to 
raise  animoKitics  amonff  the  clergy. 

To  the  lady  who  writes  with  rsm^e  against  one 
of  her  own  sex,  upon  the  account  ofparty  warmth. 
Answer:  Is  not  tne  lady  she  writes  against  reck- 
oned handsome  ? 


I  desire  Tom  Truelore  (wHo  sends  me  a  soimit 
upon  his  mistress,  with  a  desire  to  print  it  iant- 
d lately)  to  consider  that  it  is  long  since  I  was  ii 
love. 

I  shall  answer  a  very  profound  letter  from  wj 
old  friend  the  upholsterer,  who  is  still  inquisitiit 
whether  the  kin^  of  Sweden  be  lirine  or  dad, 
by  whispering  him  in  the  ear,  that  I  bdiere  he  it 
alive. 

Let  Mr.  Dapperwit  consider.  What  is  that  keg 
story  of  the  cuckoldom  to  me  ? 

At  the  earnest  desire  of  Monimia's  lover,  vk 
declares  himself  very  penitent,  he  is  recorded  ii 
my  paper  by  the  name  of  the  faithfal  Castaiio. 

The  petition  bf  Charles  Cocksure,  which  the 
petitioner  styles  "  very  reasonable,"  rejected. 

The  memorial  of  Philander,  which  he  desirei 
may  be  dispatched  out  of  hand,  postponed. 

I  desire  S.  R.  not  to  repeat  tlie  ezpressioB  "qd- 
der  the  sun,'*  so  often  in  nis  next  letter. 

The  letter  of  P.  S.,  who  desires  either  to  ban 
it  printed  entire,  or  committed  to  the  flsmas:  Da 
to  be  printed  entire. 


No.  620.]    MONDAY,  KOVEMBER  15.  1711 


Ilic  Tir,  hk  c«t,  tiU  qnon  promitti  nepioi  i 

TxB«.  iEa.  Ti  TH 
Behold  the  promla'd  chief! 

Ha  VINO  lately  presented  my  reader  with  a  copy 
of  verses  full  or  the  false  sublime,  I  shall  htn 
communicate  to  him  an  excellent  specimen  of  dtt 
true;  though  it  hath  not  been  yet  published,  the 
judicious  reader  will  readily  discern  it  to  be  the 
M'ork  of  a  master;  and  if  he  hath  read  that  DoUt 
poem  on  the  prospect  of  peaee^  he  will  not  be  it  • 
loss  to  guess  at  the  author: 

THE  ROTAL  PROGRESS. 


When  Bnuuwick  firat  appeared,  each 
Intent  oo  Tene,  di»daiD«d  th«  rales  of  art ; 
For  Idm  the  Mngnters,  ia  amncaain'd  odea 
T)oba.«'d  Alrldea,  and  Oethion'd  the  fooda. 
In  Rolden  chains  the  kUags  <^  India  led. 
Or  rent  the  torben  from  the  aultan-e  head. 
One,  in  old  fkMeg,  and  the  pann'a  iitralii, 
\^'ith  nymph*  and  tritona,  walla  him  o*«r  the 
Another  drawg  fierce  Lucilbr  in  arms, 
And  fillff  tlie  infernal  region  with  alarms ; 
A  third  awakes  f^roe  druid  to  foretell 
Kach  future  triumph  from  hiit  dreary  eell. 
ICxploded  (andeaJ  that  in  Tain  deceiTe, 
>VhiIo  the  mind  nanseaten  what  she  cant  heBe««. 
My  MuFc  th'  exported  hero  shall  pomie 
Yrvm  c)ime  to  elime,  and  keep  him  ittill  In 
Ills  shining  march  deMrihe  in  faithful  laja. 
Content  to  paint  him,  nor  preaume  to  pralae : 
Their  charmf,  if  charms  they  hare,  the  trath 
And  from  the  theme  unlahor*d  beantiea 


By  lon;ring  nations  Ibr  the  thrmM>  dedgn'd. 
And  rallM  to  guanl  the  rights  of  human  kind; 
\ViUi  Ferret  grief  his  godlike  sool  repinea. 
And  Rritaiu'f:  crown  with  joylew  luster  ahinea, 
While  pray'rs  and  tears  his  destined  progieaa  stay. 
And  crowds  of  mourners  choke  their  soTcrvlgn'i  waj, 
Not  so  he  marrh'd  when  hostile  aquadronit  stood 
In  scenes  of  death,  and  fir'd  his  gcneftms  hlood: 
When  his  hot  courser  paw*d  th*  Hungarian  plain. 
And  adverse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  rain. 
His  frontiers  paKsM,  the  Belgian  hounds  he  rkmM, 
Ami  crops  the  leTel  fields  his  marrh  pursnes; 
Hero  plcai^'d  the  land  of  freedom  to  snnrey, 
He  greatly  scorns  the  thirst  of  boundlcaa  swwr* 
O'er  the  thin  soil,  with  silent  jor,  be  n4es 
Transplanted  woods  and  borrowed  venluiv  rfae; 
Where  ev'ry  meadow  won  with  toil  and  blood 
From  haughty  trrantji  and  the  raging  flood. 
With  fruits  and  flowers  the  careful  hind  snppBM^ 
And  clothes  the  marshes  in  a  rich  dii^nlM. 
Fuch  wealth  Ibr  firugaJ  hands  doth  IIeaT*n  (' 
'And  such  thy  gifts,  colestlal  liberty! 

nirough  stately  towns,  and  many  a  fertile 
The  pomp  advaneas  Id  the  naighl 
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^flicJe  nfttloiis  erowd  ftroand  with  JoyAil  erlM^ 
And  Tlew  the  here  vltb  insatiate  eje*. 

In  Ha^'g  towen  he  waits  till  eaetera  galea 
Propttioiu  liae  to  swell  the  Itritfaih  sails. 
Uitber  th«)  fiune  c^  Enxland's  monarch  brings 
The  TOWB  and  friendnhlfM  of  the  neighboring  kings; 
Mature  in  wladom,  hin  extenslTe  mind 
Takes  in  the  blended  interest  of  mankind. 
The  world's  great  patriot    Cahn  thy  anxions  breast; 
Secure  in  him,  O  Kurope,  take  thy  rest ; 
Henceforth  thy  kingdom  shall  remain  oonfln'd 
Bt  rocks  or  streams,  the  mounds  whk:h  ilear'n  deaign*d 
The  Alps  their  new-made  monarch  shall  restrain, 
Nor  shall  thy  hills,  Pyrene,  rise  in  Tain. 

But  see,  to  Britain's  isle  the  squadrons  stand, . 
And  Icare  the  sinking  towers  and  lessening  kiad* 
The  royal  bark  bounds  o'er  the  floating  plain. 
Breaks  through  the  billows,  and  dirldes  the  main. 
O'er  tlie  Test  deep,  great  monarch,  dart  thine  eyes, 
A  wat'ry  prospect  tounded  by  the  skies; 
Ten  thousand  Teseels,  ftom  ten  thousand  shores, 
Bring  gums  and  gold,  and  either  India's  stores; 
Behold  the  tributes  hast* ning  to  thy  throne. 
And  see  the  wide  horiaon  all  thy  own. 

Still  is  ft  thine:  tho^  now  the  eheerfhl  crew 
Hail  Albion's  cliffs  Just  whitenhig  to  the  Tiew. 
Beftne  the  wind  with  sweUhig  safls  thi^  ride, 
Till  Thames  moeires  them  in  Ids  opening  tide. 
The  monarch  hears  the  thund'ring  peals  around. 
From  trembling  woods  and  echoing  hills  rebound; 
Nor  misses  yet,  amid  the  deaf 'ning  train. 
The  roarings  of  the  hoarse  resounding  main. 

As  in  the  flood  he  sails,  fh>m  either  side 
He  Tiews  his  kingdom  in  its  rural  pride; 
A  Tarious  scene  the  wide-spread  landscape  ylddt 
O'er  rich  inclosures  and  luxuriant  fields; 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pasture  fills, 
And  distant  flocks  stray  o^er  a  thousand  hOls. 
9kir  Greenwich  hid  in  woods,  with  new  delight, 
(Shade  abore  shade)  now  rises  to  the  sight: 
His  woods  ordain'd  to  risit  erery  shore. 
And  guard  the  island  whieh  they  grac'd  befi)r«. 

The  sun  now  rolling  down  the  western  way, 
A  Mase  of  fires  renews  the  fkding  day; 
Unnumber'd  barks  the  regal  barge  enf^dd, 
Bright'ning  the  twilight  with  its  beamy  gold; 
Leas  thick  the  finny  shoals,  a  countless  fry, 
Before  the- whale  or  kingly  dolphin  fly; 
In  one  Tast  shout  he  seeks  the  crowded  strand, 
And  in  a  peal  of  thunder  gains  the  land. 

Welcome,  great  stranger  1  to  our  longing  eyes, 
Oh  I  king  desired,  adopted  Albion  cries, 
For  tliee  the  £ast  breath'd  out  a  proi^'rous  breeae. 
Bright  were  the  suns,  and  gentlv  swell'd  the  seas, 
Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compose. 
And  factions  wondered  that  they  once  were  foes. 
That  Joyful  day  they  loet  each  hostile  name. 
The  same  their  aspect,  and  their  T<4oe  the  tame. 

So  two  fair  twins,  whose  Matures  were  deeign'd 
At  one  soft  moment  in  the  mother's  mind. 
Show  each  the  other  with  reflected  grace, 
And  the  same  beauties  bloom  in  either  flue  I 
The  pusaled  strangers  which  is  which  inquhv ; 
Delusion  gratefUI  to  the' smiling  fire. 

From  that*  fkir  hlll,  where  hoaiy  sages  boast 
To  name  the  stars,  and  count  the  heaTenly  host* 
By  the  next  dawn  doth  great  Augusta  rise, 
Proud  town  1  the  noblest  scene  Mneath  the  skies. 
O'er  Thames  her  thousand  spires  their  luster  shed, 

And  a  rest  nary  hides  his  ample  bed 

A  floating  forest !    From  the  di<4tant  strand 
A  line  of  golden  cars  strikes  oVr  the  land ; 
Britannia's  peers  iu  pomp  and  rich  arry. 
Before  their  king,  triumphant  loitd  the  way. 
Fnr  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gaudy  train, 
A  bright  prooesidon,  shines  along  the  plain. 

So  hapiT  thro*  the  henrVs  wide  pathless  ways 
A  comet  draws  a  long^xtended  blaze ; 
From  east  to  west  bums  through  th'  ethereal  fhuse, 
And  half  heaT'n's  convex  glitters  with  the  flame. 

Now  to  the  regal  towers  securely  brought. 
He  plans  Britannia's  glories  in  his  thouiht, 
B^^umes  the  delegated  power  he  gaye, 
Rewards  the  fiilthful,  and  restores  the  hnwtk. 
Whom  shall  the  muse  tnm  out  the  shining  throng 


Select^  heighien  and  adorn  har  song? 
Thee,  Hallfltx.    To  ttiy  eapadous  mind, 

0  man  approT'd,  is  Britain's  wealth  consigned. 
Her  coin  (while  Nassau  fought)  debas'd  and  radi^ 
By  thee  In  beauty  and  in  truth  renew'd. 

An  arduous  work !  again  thy  diarge  we  we. 
And  thy  own  eare  once  more  returns  to  thee. 

0 1  form'd  In  every  scene  to  awe  and  please. 
Mix  wit  with  pomp,  and  dicnjty  with  ease, 
Tho'  called  to  shine  aloft,  thou  wik  not  acom 
To  smile  on  arts  thyself  did  once  adorn: 

For  this  thy  name  succeeding  time  shall  praisa. 
And  eary  less  thy  gart^  than  thy  baya. 

The  muse,  If  flr'd  with  thy  enllr'nlng  beams, 
Pwhaps  shall  aim  at  more  exalted  themes, 
Beoord  our  monazUi  In  a  nobler  strain. 
And  ling  the  opening  wonders  of  his  reign; 
Bright  Carolina's  heaTenly  beauties  trace. 
Her  raliant  consort,  and  his  blooming  race. 
A  train  of  kings  their  fruitful  Ioto  supplies, 
A  glorious  seene  to  AlUon's  ravish'd  eyes; 
Who  sees  by  Brunswick's  hand  her  scepter  swayM, 
And  through  bis  line  from  age  to  age  oonvey'd. 


Ko.  621.]     WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  17,  1714. 

'  Postquam  sa  lumlna  foro 
ImplaTit,  atauasqua  vagaa  minitur,  at  astvn 


Fixa  polls,  Ttdit  quanta  sub  noete  jaoeret 

Nostra  dies,  riaitque  sul  ludibrla—    Luoah,  ix.  U. 

Now  to  the  blest  abode,  with  wonder  flll'd, 

The  sun  and  morlng  phuiets  he  beheld ; 

Then,  looking  down  on  the  sun's  fbeble  rsy, 

Surrey'd  our  dusky,  faint,  imperfbct  day. 

And  under  what  a  cloud  of  night  we  lay.— Bowi. 

The  following  letter  haritiff  in  it  some  obeerra* 
tions  out  of  the  common  road,  I  shall  make  it  thfl 
entertainment  of  this  day: 

"Mb.  Sfbotatqe, 

"  The  common  topics  a^inst  the  pride  of  man* 
which  are  labored  by  flond  and  dedamatoij  wri- 
ters, are  taken  from  the  baseness  of  his  original, 
the  imperfections  of  his  nature,  or  tlie  short  dura- 
tion or  those  goods  in  which  he  makes  his  boast 
Though  it  be  true  that  we  can  have  nothing  in  qs 
that  ought  to  raise  our  vanity,  yet  a  consciousness 
of  our  own  merit  may  be  sometimes  laudaUe.  The 
folly  therefore  lies  here:  we  are  apt  to  pride 
ourselves  in  worthless,  or,  perhaps,  shameful 
things;  and  on  the  other  hand  count  that  disgrace- 
ful which  is  our  truest  glory. 

"Hence  it  Is,  that  the  lovers  of  praise  take 
I  wronff  measures  to  attain  it.  Would  a  vain  man 
consult  his  own  heart,  he  would  find  that  if  others 
'  knew  his  weaknesses  as  well  as  he  himself  doth, 
>  he  could  not  have  the  impudence  to  expect  the 
j  public  esteem.  Pride  therefore  flows  from  want 
of  reflection  and  ignorance  of  ourselves.  Know- 
I  ledffe  and  humility  come  upon  us  toother. 

"The  proper  way  to  make  an  estimate  of  onr- 
I  selves,  is  to  consider  seriously  what  it  is  we  value 
I  or  despise  iu  others.  A  man  who  boasta  of  the 
I  goods  of  fortune,  a  ray  dress,  or  a  new  title,  is 
'  ffenerally  the  mark  of  ndicule.  We  ought  there- 
I  fore  not  to  admire  in  ourselves  what  we  are  ao 
'  readv  to  laugh  at  in  other  men. 
I  "  Much  less  can  wc  with  reason  pride  ourselves 
;  in  those  things,  which  at  some  time  of  our  life  we 
'  shall  certainly  despise.  And  yet,  if  we  will  give 
lourselvet  the  trouble  of  looking  backward  and 
'  forward  on  the  several  changes  which  we  have 
already  undergone,  and  hereafter  roust  trr,  we 
shall  nnd  that  the  greater  degrees  of  our  know- 
[  ledge  and  wisdom  serve  only  to  show  us  our  own 
imperfections. 

I  "  As  we  rise  from  childhood  to  youth,  we  look 
I  with  contempt  on  the  toys  and  trifles  which  our 
,  hearts  have  hitherto  been  set  upon.  When  we  ad- 
vanoe  to  manhood,  we  are  held  wise,  in  propor- 
!  tion  to  our  shame  and  regret  for  the  raahneee  and 
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extravagance  of  yout"h.    Old  age  fills  ub  with  mor- 
tifying reflections  upon  a  life  niisHpent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  anxiouB  wealth,  or  uncertain  honor.   Agree- 
able to  this  gradation  of  thought  in  this  life,  it 
may  be  roasouably  suppuHod  that,  in  a  future  state, 
the  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  the  maximA  of  old 
age,  will  be  looked  upon  by  a  separate  spirit  in 
much  the  same  light  as  an  ancient  man  now  sees 
the  little  follies  and   toyings  of  infants      The 
pomps,  the  honors,  the  policies,  and  arts  oi  oiortal 
men,  will  be  thought  as  trifling  as  hobby-horses, 
mock  battles,  or  any  other  sports  that  now  em- 
ploy all  the  cunninff,  and  strength,  and  ambition 
of  rational  beings,  from  four  years  old  to  nine  or 
ten. 

"  If  the  notion  of  a  gradual  rise  in  beings  from 
the  meanent  to  the  Most  Hieh  be  not  a  vain  imag- 
ination, it  is  not  improbable  that  an  angel  looks 
down  upon  a  man  as  a  man  doth  upon  a  creature 
which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  rational  na- 
ture. By  the  same  rule,  if  I  may  indulge  my 
fancy  in  this  particular,  a  superior  brute  looks 
with  a  kind  of  pride  on  one  of  an  inferior  species. 
If  they  could  reflect,  we  might  imagine,  from  the 
gestures  of  some  of  them,  Uiat  they  think  them- 
selves the  sovereigns  of  the  world,  and  that  all 
things  were  made  tor  them.  Such  a  thought  would 
not  be  more  absurd  in  brute  creatures  than  one 
which  men  are  apt  to  entertain,  namely,  that  all 
the  stars  in  the  firmament  were  created  onl^  to 
please  their  eyes  and  amuse  their  imaginations. 
Jlr.  Drydcn,  iii  his  fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox, 
makes  a  speech  for  his  hero,  the  cock^  which  is  a 
pretty  instance  for  this  purpose. 

Then  turning,  Mild  to  Partlet,  <8eo,  mj  dear. 
How  hxriih  nuiuro  hath  ftdom'd  the  jre«r; 
Uow  the  palo  primrDra  Mid  the  rlolel  spring, 
And  birds  cMay  thi;ir  throats,  disos'd  to  slug; 
All  thtim  are  our*,  and  I  with  pleasurs  see 
Man  strutUnK  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me.' 

"What  I  would  observe  from  the  whole  is  this, 
that  we  ought  to  value  ourselves  upon  those  things 
only  which  suptTior  beings  think  valuable,  since 
that  is  the  only  way  for  us  not  to  sink  in  our  own 
esteem  hereafter.'' 


est  stations.  The  fullo'irin^  esctract  out  of  te  pr! 
vate  papers  of  an  honest  country  gentlemtn  vO 
set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light.  Your  reader  viU. 
p<;rhaps,  conceive  a  greater  idea  of  him  from  tbae 
actions  done  in  secret,  and  witboat  a  witMK,tka 
of  those  which  have  drawn  npon  them  the  adBiii> 
tion  of  multitudes. 
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Fallen Uk  ?emita  vita.— IIor.  L  Ep.  xviU.  100. 

——A  KJift'  privftto  quiet,  which  Itetraya 

Itself  to  eii8c,  and  cheats  away  the  days. — ^Poolxt.* 

"  Ma.  SPKCTATOtt, 

"In  a  former  speculation  yoir  have  observed, 
that  true  groatiieKs  docs  not  consist  in  that  pomp 
and  noise  whorcun  tlie  j^oncrality  of  mankind  are 
apt  to  place  it.  You  have  there'  taken  notice  that 
virtue  m  obscurity  often  appears  more  illustrious 
in  the  (»ye  of  superior  btMiigs,  than  all  that  passes 
for  grandeiir  and  magnificence  among  men. 

*•  When  wo  look  back  upon  the  history  of  those 
who  have  borne  the  part  of  kings,  statesmen,  or 
commanders,  they  appear  to  us  stripped  of  those 
outside  ornaments  that  dazzle  their  cotemporaries; 
and  we  regard  their  persons  as  great  or  little  in 
prop3i1ion  to  the  etnincnce  of  their  virtues  or 
vices.  The  wise  sayings,  generous  sentiments,  or 
disinterested  conduct  of  a  philosopher  under  mean 
circumstances  of  life,  set  him  hii^her  in  our  esteem 
than  the  mii^rhty  potentates  of  the  earth,  when  we 
view  them  lH)!h  tlirough  the  long  prospect  of  many 
Bges.  Were  the  memoirs  of  an  obscure  man,  who 
lived  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  virtue,  to  be  laid  before  us,  we 
should  find  nothing  in  such  a  character  which 
might  not  set  htm  ou  a  level  with  men  of  the  high- 
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In  my  twenty-second  year  I  foand  a  viokik 
affection  for  m^  cousin  Charlea's  wife  gnnriaf 
upon  me,  wherein  I  was  in  dancer  of  snccefdiii, 
if  I  had  not  upon  that  account  begun  my  tnTca 
into  foreifi^  countries. 

"  A  little  after  my  return  into  England,  at  a  pri- 
vate meeting  with  toy  uncle  Francis,  I  refused  tk 
offer  of  his  estate,  and  prevailed  upon  him  aoCti 
disinherit  his  son  Ned. 

*«  Mem.  Never  to  tell  thia  to  Ned.  lest  he  ihooU 
think  hardly  of  his  deceased  father :  though  ki 
continues  to  speak  ill  of  me  for  that  very  ressoB. 

"  Presented  a  scandalous  lawsuit  betwixt  af 
nephew  Harry  and  his  mother,  by  allowing  ha 
underhand,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  so  machiaoMy 
yearly  as  the  dispute  was  aoout. 

"  rrocured  a  benefice  for  a  young  diviiit,«fa 
is  sister's  son  to  the  good  man  who  was  ray  tour, 
and  hath  been  dead  twenty  years. 

"Gave  ten  pounds  to  poor  Mrs.  — ,  my  frimi 
H 's  widow. 

"  Mem.  To  retrench  one  dish  at  my  table,  nnifl 
I  have  fetched  it  up  again. 

"  Mem.  To  repair  my  house  and  finish  ny  gv- 
dens,  in  order  to  employ  poor  people  after  banoi' 
time. 

*'  Ordered  John  to  let  out  woodman  D  li 
sheep  that  were  pounded*  by  night ;  hot  ooC  toht 
his  fellow-servants  know  it. 

"  Prevailed  upon  M.  T.  Eaq.,  not  to  tiki  tk 
law  of  the  farmer's  son  for  shooting  a  psitiidgi; 
and  to  give  him  his  gun  again. 

**  Paid  the  apothecary  for  curing  an  old  woatt 
that  confessed  herself  a  witch. 

**  Gave  away  my  favorite  dog,  for  biting  a  be^ 
gar. 

'' Made  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  airhif 
justice  of  one  mind,  by  putting  them  upon  a* 
plaining  their  notions  to  one  another. 

''Mem.  To  turn  off  Peter  for  shooting  ■  dot 
while  she  was  eating  acorns  out  of  his  hand. 

"When  my  neighbor  John,  who  hath  often ia- 
jured  me,  comes  to  make  his  request  to-monw : 

"Mem.  I  have  forgiven  him. 

"  Laid  up  ray  chariot,  and  sold  my  hoiMi,  t» 
relieve  the  poor  in  a  scarcity  of  corr, 

"  In  the  same  year  remitted  to  my  tenants  afiftk 
part  of  their  rents. 

"  As  I  was  airing  to-day,  I  fell  into  a  tkoogbt 
that  warmed  my  heart,  and  shall,  I  hope,  be  tbi 
better  for  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

"  Mem.  To  charge  my  son  in  private  to  erect  M 
monument  for  me;  but  not  to  put  this  innylart 
will." 


No.  623.]    MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  IHI 

SihI  mihl  Tel  tellut  opt«m  priu^  ima  dehisnit: 
Vol  pftter  omnipoteM  luilfrat  me  fulmir.o  ad  ul. 
rollcnteA  umbnu;  EroM.  Dix:tcmqiie  pnitnii'tam. 
Ante,  pudor,  qnam  te  Tiolem,  ant  tua  Jitra  rw 
Illc  mlKM^  primas  qui  me  ribl  Junxil.  amnne 
Abatulit;  Ule  habeat  aecum,  serretque  Mpalei*. 

VxM.Jte.if.Si 


But  flrnt  let  jawning  earth  a  pa«>a(^  rend. 
And  let  me  thro'  the  dark  abjra  defend : 
First  let  arenging  Jore,  with  flameii  tnm  hUL 
DiiTe  down  this  body  to  th«  natbar  al^, 
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OMiMnM  wlib  glKMli  IB  MidlMi  niRht  to  Ite; 
Satm  1  bcMk  the  pllRhtail  feiUi  I  gftT«; 
No:  be  who  bad  mj  tows  i>hall  evor  bare; 
tot  wbam  1  lov'd  oo  mtUi,  I  wonfaJp  In  Uu  mre. 

jDetm 


I  All  obliged  to  roj  friend,  the  love-casuist,  for 
ihn  following  curious  piece  of  anti(}uity,  which  I 
ahidl  eonatnunicate  to  the  public  in  his  own  words : 

"  Yon  niaj  remember  that  I  lately  transmitted 
lo  yen  an  account  of  an  ancient  custom  in  the 
manors  of  East  and  West  Enbonie,  in  t)ie  county 
of  Berks,  and  elsewhere.  '  If  a  customary  tenant 
die,  the  widow  shall  have  what  the  law  calls  her 
tne  bench,  in  all  his  copjhold  lands,  dum  toUi  et 
€m§lm  fitmi,  that  is,  while  she  lives  single  and 
ehaate;  but  if  she  commit  incontinency  she  forfeits 
her  estate;  yet  if  she  will  come  into  the  court  riding 
backward  upon  a  black  rain,  with  his  tail  in  her 
band,  and  sav  the  words  following,  the  steward 
IB  boand  by  the  custom  to  readmit  her  to  her  free- 
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Bkttag  upon  a  Uaek  nm. 
Like  •  whore  m  I  «ai ; 
And  for  mj  en'ncum  eranatm 
HmTe  lout  mj  hineum  hanatm} 
Aod  for  mj  toil'e  game 
llATe  done  thU  worldly  ihame; 
Tbrrufore  I  pr»y  you,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my 
laadecftin.' 

After  having  informed  you  that  my  Lord  Coke 
olMenres,  that 'this  is  the  most  frail  and  slippery 
tmare  of  any  in  England,  I  shall  tell  jou,  since 
the  writing  tliat  letter,  I  have,  according  to  my 
promise,  wen  of  ereat  pains  in  searching  out  the 
rrcorcbi  of  the  black  ram;  and  have  at  last  met 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  court- baron,  held  in 
that  behalf,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day.  The 
Reord  saith,  that  a  strict  inquisition  having  been 
made  into  the  right  of  the  tenanta  to  their  several 
Mtates,  by  a  crafty  old  steward,  he  found  that 
many  of  tne  lands  of  the  manor  were,  br  di^faolt 
of  the  several  widows,  forfeited  to  the  ford,  and 
•fioordin^lv  would  have  entered  on  the  premises; 
apon  whicn  the  goo<l  women  demanded  ttie  'bene- 
fit of  the  ram.'  The  steward,  after  having  pe- 
rnaed  their  several  pleas,,  adjourned  the  court  to 
Bamaby  bright,*  that  they' might  have  day  enough 
befoi^  them. 

"  The  court  being  set,  and  filled  with  a  great 
eonoourso  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  to 
tee  the  solemnity  :  the  first  who  entered  was  the 
widow  Fruntly,  who  had  made  her  appearance  in 
the  laat  year's  cavalcade.  The  regitder  observes 
that  finding  it  an  easy  pad-ram,  and  foreseeing  she 
might  have  further  occasion  for  it,  she  purchased 
it  of  the  steward. 

"  Mrs.  Sarah  Dainty,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Dainty, 
who  was  the  greatest  pnide  of  the  parish,  came 
next  in  the  procession.  She  at  first  made  some 
diflleultv  of  taking  the  tail  in  her  hand;  and  was 
•boerved,  in  pronouncing  the  form  of  penance,  to 
•often  the  two  moHt  omphatical  wordi  into  clincum 
timmemm ;  but  the*  steward  took  care  to  make  her 
tpeak  plain  Englirth  before  he  would  let  her  have 
her  land  again. 

"The  third  widow  that  was  brought  to  this 
worldly  shamu.  Wing  mounted  upon  a  vicious 
ram,  liad  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  by  him  : 
upon  which  nhc  hoped  to  lie  ezcuned  from  goinj' 
tiCroagh  the  rest  of  ihe  ceremony ;  but  the  steward 
being  well  versed  in  the  law,  ol>serv(Hl  very  wiiwly 
upon  thiA  occasion,  that  the  brcakin^f  of  a  ro|)e 
does  not  hinder  the  execution  of  the  enminal. 
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"  The  fourth  lady  upon  reeord,  waa  the  widow 
Ogle,  a  famous  coquette,  who  had  kept  half-a-aeora 
young  fellows  off  and  on  for  the  apace  of  two 

J  ears :  but  having  been  more  kind  to  her  carter 
ohn,  she  was  introduced  with  the  huzzas  of  all 
her  lovers  about  her. 

"  Mrs.  Sable  appearing  in  her  weeds,  which  wem 
very  new  and  iresh,  and  of  the  same  color  with 
her  whimsical  palfrey,  made  a  very  decent  figura 
in  the  solemnity. 

"  Another,  who  had  been  summoned  to  mako 
her  appearance,  was  excused  by  the  steward,  as 
well  knowing  in  his  heart  that  the  good  'squira 
himself  had  qualified  her  for  the  ram. 

"  Mrs.  Quick,  having  nothing  to  object  agalnat 
the  indictment,  pleaded  her  befly.  But  it  was  ra- 
roembered  that  she  made  the  same  excuse  the  year 
before.  Upon  which  the  steward  observed,  that 
she  might  so  contrive  it,  as  never  to  do  the  aefriee 
of  the  manor. 

"  The  widow  Fidget  being  cited  into  court,  in- 
sisted that  she  had  done  no  more  since  the  death 
of  her  husband  than  what  she  used  to  do  in  his 
lifetime;  and  withal  desired  Mr.  Steward  to  con- 
sider his  own  wiftt's  case  if  he  should  chance  to 
die  before  her. 

"  The  next  in  order,  was  a  dowager  of  a  rery 
corpulent  make,  who  would  have  been  excused  as 
not  finding  any  ram  that  was  able  to  carry  her; 
upon  whicn  the  steward  commuted  her  punish- 
ment, and  ordered  her  to  make  her  entry  upon  a 
black  ox. 

**  The  widow  Maskwell,  a  woman  who  had  long 
lived  with  a  most  unblemished  character,  having 
turned  off  her  old  chambermaid  in  a  pet.  was  by 
tliat  revengeful  creature  brought  in  upon  the  blaek 
ram  nine  times  the  same  day. 

*'  Several  widows  of  the  neighborhood,  being 
brought  upon  their  trial,  they  showed  that  they 
did  not  hold  of  the  manor,  and  were  discharged 
accordingly. 

*'  A  pretty  young  creature  who  closed  the  pro- 
cession, came  ambling  in,  with  so  bewitching  an 
air,  that  the  steward  was  observed  to  cast  a  ship's 
eye  upon  her,  and  married  her  within  a  month 
alter  tne  death  of  his  wife. 

*'  N.  B.  Mrs.  Touchwood  tt)pearDd  according  to 
summons,  but  had  nothing  (aid  to  her  charge ; 
having  lived  irreproachably  since  the  decease  of 
her  husband,  who  left  her  a  widow  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age. 

"  I  am,  Sir,"  ete. 


No.  624]    WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  34, 1714. 

Au<IIr»,  etqne  tnfjBin  Jnbeo  componere.quiiiqals 

Ambi'.ione  nia!a,  aut  an(cnU  pulet  amore; 

Quifquis  luxuria Ilea.  3  Sat  UL  H. 

Sit  dtill,  ami  bear,  ibeee  whom  prtmd  thoni^te  do  swell, 
Thone  that  look  pale  by  lOTlog  ouin  too  well; 
Wbom  luxury  corrupts. — 


MANXiirD  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  busy  and 
the  idle.  The  busy  world  may  be  divided  into 
the  virtuous  and  the  vicious.  The  vicious  again 
into  the  covetous,  the  ambitious,  and  the  sensual. 
The  idle  part  of  mankind  are  in  a  state  inferior  to 
any  one  of  th(*se.  All  the  othi'r  are  en^^aged  in 
Uic  pursuit  of  happiness,  though  often  inii»plaeedp 
and  are  then*fore  more  likely  to  Im  attentive  to 
such  means  a<i  shall  be  propoiunl  to  them  for  that 
end.  The  idle,  who  are  neither  wine  fur  thia 
world  nor  the  next  are  emphatieallv  called  by 
Doctor  Tillotson.  "  fools  at  large."  1  hey  propoee 
to  themselves  no  end,  but  run  adrift  with  eveiy 
wind.  Advice,  therefore,  would  be  but  thrown 
away  upon  them,  ainee  tbejr  would  scarce  take  tli» 
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fMint  to  read  it  I  eball  not  fBtigne  war  of  thit 
wortlileM  tribe  wiUi  a  long  harmngue ;  bat  will 
leaye  them  with  this  short  sajing  of  PUto,  that 
"  labor  is  preferable  to  idleness,  as  brightness  to 
rust." 

The  pursuits  of  the  active  part  of  maokind  are 
either  io  the  paths  of  relieion  and  rirtue;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  roads  to  wealth,  honors,  or 
pleasure.  I  shall,  therefore,  compare  the  pursuits 
of  avarice,  ambition,  and  sensual  delight,  with 
their  opposite  virtues;  and  shall  consider  which 
of  these  principles  engages  men  in  a  course  c^  the 
matest  labor,  suflering,  and  assiduitj.  Host  men 
m  their  cool  reasonins^  are  willing  to  allow  that 
a  eoorse  oi  virtue  will  in  the  end  ^  rewarded  the 
most  amply;  but  represent  the  wav  to  it  as  rugged 
and  narrow.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  made  appear, 
that  men  struggle  through  as  many  troubles  to  be 
miserable,  as  uiey  do  to  be  happj,  my  readers 
mav,  perhaps,  be  persuaded  to  be  good  when  they 
fina  they  sltall  lose  nothing  by  it 

First,  for  avarice.  The  miser  is  mors  Indus- 
trioas  than  the  saint:  the  pains  of  getting,  tlie 
fears  of  losing,  and  the  inability  of  enjoying  his 
wealth,  have  been  the  mark  of  satire  in  all  ages. 
Were  his  repentance  upon  his  neglect  of  a  good 
bargain,  his  sorrow  for  being  overreaclied,  his 
hope  of  improving  a  sum,  and  his  fear  of  falling 
into  want,  direct^  to  their  proper  objects,  they 
would  make  so  many  different  Christian  graces 
and  virtues.  He  may  apply  to  himself  a  great 
part  of  St.  Paul's  catalogue  of  suffering.  "In 
joumevings  often;  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils 
of  robbers,  in  perils  amon^  false  brethren.  In 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunser  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often.^  At  how 
much  less  expense  might  he  "  lay  up  to  himself 
itreasures  in  heaven  I"  Or,  if  I  may  in  this  place 
"he  allowed  to  add  the  saying  of  a  great  phuoso- 
^er,  he  may  **  provide  such  possessions  as  fear 
neither  arras,  nor  men,  nor  Jove  himself." 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  look  upon  the  toils  of 

Ambition  in  the  same  light  as  we  nave  considered 

those  of  avarice,  we  shall  readily  own  that  far  less 

'trouble  is  requisite  to  gain  lasting  glory  than  the 

power  and  reputation  uf  a  few  years;  or,  in  other 

"Words,  we  may  with  more  ease  deserve  honor  than 

•obtain  it.    The  ambitious  man  should  remember 

^Cardinal  Wolsey's  complaint,  "Had  I  served  God 

-with  the  same  application  wherewith  I  served  my 

king,  he  would  not  have  forsaken  me  in  ray  old 

-nge?*    The  cardinal  here  softens  his  ambition  by 

the  specious   pretense  of   "serving  his   king; 

whereas  his  words,  in  the  proper  construction, 

.imply,  that,  if  instead  of  being  acted*  by  ambi- 

.tioiL,  he  had  been  acted*  by  religion,  he  should 

ihave  now  felt  the  comforts  of  it,  when  the  whole 

^ world  turned  its  back  upon  him. 

Tbifdly,  let  us  compare  the  pains  of  the  sensual 
*with  those  of  the  virtuous,  and  see  which  are 
; heavier  in  the  balance.     It  may  seem  Strang,  at 
the  first  view,  that  the  mm  of  plea.sure  should  be 
:«dvi8ed  to  change  their  course,  because  they  lead 
a  painful  life.     Yet  when  we  see  tliem  so  active 
riufid  vigilant  in  quest  of  delight;  under  so  many 
disquiets,  and  the  sport  of  such  various  passions; 
•let  Uiem  answer,  as  they  can,  if  the  pains  they  un- 
^derso  do  not  outweigh  their  enjoyments.    The  in- 
i^doities  on  the  one  part  between  the  two  sexes, 
and  the  caprices  on  the  other,  the  debasement  of 
naaim,  Ihe  pangs  of  expectation,  the  disappoint- 
ments io  possession,  the  stings  of  remorse,  the 
vawucs  ana  vexations  attending  even  the  most 

-     •  ddi^hU  that  make  up  this  business  of 
■    tt  a»  siUj  and  uncomfortable,  that  no 
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man  is  thoujght  wiae  until  lie  liatli  gotmitf 


happy,  but  m  proportion  as  be  hath  elomd  h» 
self  m>m  it. 

The  sum  of  mil  is  this.  Man  is  made  aaasiii 
beinj^.  Whether  he  walks  in  the  paths  of  riM 
or  vice,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  man^  diileatel 
to  prove  his  patience  and  excite  his  inAun 
The  same  if  not  greater  labor  is  reqaired  ii  ■ 
service  of  vice  ancTfolly  as  of  virtue  and  widw, 
and  he  hath  this  eaaj  choice  left  him,  whAa, 
with  the  strength  he  is  master  of,  he  will  pvnhi 
happiness  or  repentance. 


No.  625.]    FRIDAY,  KOVEMBEB  96;  17R 

Amorcfl 

De  tenero  meditetar  vn^aL — Hoa.  S  Od.  ?L  & 

Lore,  from  ber  tender  years,  her  thcmgfati  mt/kfL 


The  love-casnist  hath  referred  to  me  the  Ukt- 
ing  letter  of  queries,  with  his  answers  ts  flA 
question,  for  my  approbation.  I  have  seesi 
in^ly  considered  the  several  matters  theroB  mr 
tained,  and  hereby  confirm  and  ratify  his  aniws^ 
and  require  the  gentle  querist  to  conform  iMmif 
thereunto. 

"SUL, 

"I  was  thirteen  the  9th  of  November  Ink. arf 
must  now  begin  to  think  of  settling  m'ysdf  iaifci 
world:  and  so  I  would  humbly  beg  yooradria^ 
what  must  I  do  with  Mr.  FondSe,  who  maikm  Ui 
addresses  to  me.  He  is  a  very  pretty  dsd,  arf 
hath  the  blackest  eyes  and  whitest  teeth  yoscM 
saw.  Though  he  is  but  a  younger  bnthw.  h 
dresses  like  a  man  of  quality,  and  nobody  eoaa 
into  a  room  like  him.  I  know  he  hath  nhtd 
great  offers,  and  if  he  cannot  many  me  hi  vil 
never  have  anvbody  else.  But  my  frthcr  kuk 
forbid  him  the  nonae,  because  he  sent  me  •  mp 
of  verses;  for  he  ia  one  of  the  matest  viti  u 
town.  My  eldest  sister,  who  with  her  good-viH 
would  call  me  miss  aa  long  as  I  live,  out  te 
married  before  me,  they  say.  She  tells  ties  tktf 
Mr.  Fondle  makes  a  fool  of  me,  and  vill  spoil  tk 
child,  as  she  calls  me,  like  a  confident  toiBftt 
she  is.  In  short,  I  am  resolved  to  mvrjMi 
Fondle,  if  it  be  but  to  spite  her.  But  Iwif  1 
would  do  nothing  that  is  imprudent,  I  beg  of  vva 
to  ^ive  me  your  answers  to  some  questioM  I  viH 
write  down,  and  desire  you  to  gel  them  prieted 
in  the  Spectator,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  voo  viS 
give  such  advice  as,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  fol^Bv: 

"  When  Mr.  Fondle  looks  upon  me  for  half  o 
hour  together,  and  calls  me  anirel.  is  he  Boi  ii 
love?"  * 

Answer.    No. 

"  May  not  I  be  cerUin  he  will  be  a  kiad  k» 
band,  that  has  promised  me  half  my  poitioB  ii 
pin-monev,  and  to  keep  me  a  coach  and  six  ialli 
bargain?  — No. 

"Whether  I,  who  have  been  acquainted  vtt 
him  this  whole  year  almost,  am  not  a  betur  Ml* 
of  his  merit,  tnan  my  father  and  mother,  vai 
never  heard  him  talk  but  at  table?" — ^No>. 

"  Whether  1  am  not  old  enouirh  to  chooie  ft 
myself?"— No. 

"  Whether  it  would  not  have  been  rude  ii  ■> 
to  refuse  a  lock  of  his  hairT" — No. 

*'  Should  not  I  be  a  very  barbarous  creatare,ifl 
did  not  pity  a  man  that  is  always  sighiog  ftraf 
sake  ?  " — No. 

*'  Whether  you  would  not  advise  mt  Io  ii> 
awaywith  the  poor  man  7"^ — No. 

'*  Whether  you  do  not  think,  that  if  I  will  e^ 
have  him,  he  will  not  dxown  himaelf  ?"- 
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"Whit  thall  I  tftT  to  him  iL«  next  time  he  askt 
me  if  I  will  marry  him?" — No. 

The  following  letter  requires  neither  introdue- 
tion  nor  answer: 


«« 


Ma.  SpxcTAToa» 


"I  wonder  that,  in  the  present  situation  of 
aflairs,  yon  can  take  pleasure  in  writing  anyUiing 
but  news;  for,  in  a  word,  who  minds  anything 
else  ?  The  pleasure  of  increasing  in  knowledge, 
and  learning  Homething  new  every  hour  of  life,  is 
the  noblest  entertainment  of  a  rational  creature. 
I  have  a  very  good  ear  for  a  secret,  and  am 
naturally  of  a  ooromonicative  temper;  by  which 
means  I  am  capable  of  doing  you  great  serviees 
in  this  way.  In  order  to  make  myself  useful,  I 
am  early  in  the  antechamber,  where  I  thrust  my 
head  into  the  thick  of  the  press,  and  catch  the 
news  at  die  opening  of  the  door,  while  it  is  warm. 
Sometimes  I  stand  by  the  beef-eaters,  and  take 
the  buzz  as  it  passes  by  me.  At  other  times  I  lav 
my  ear  close  to  the  wsll,  and  suck  in  many  a  val- 
uable whisper,  as  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  from 
comer  to  corner.  When  I  am  weary  with  stand- 
ing, I  repair  to  one  of  the  neighooriug  coffise- 
houses,  where  I  sit  sometimes  for  a  whole  day, 
and  have  the  news  as  it  comes  from  court  fresh 
and  fresh.  In  short.  Sir,  I  spare  no  pains  to  know 
how  the  world  goes.  A  piece  of  news  loses  its 
flavor  when  it  hath  been  an  hour  in  the  air.  I 
love,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  have  it  fresh  from  the 
tree;  and  to  convey  it  to  my  friends  befeve  it  is 
faded.  Accordingly  my  expenses  in  coach-hire 
make  no  small  article:  which  you  may  believe, 
when  I  assure  you,  that  I  post  away  from  coffee- 
house to  coffee-house,  and  forestall  the  Evening- 
post  by  two  hours.  There  is  a  certain  gentleman, 
who  hath  ^iven  me  the  slip  twice  or  thrice,  and 
hath  been  beforehand  with  me  at  Child's.  But  I 
have  played  hi  in  a  trick.  I  have  purchasc^l  a  pair 
of  the  best  coach-horses  I  could  buy  for  money,  and 
DOW  let  him  outstrip  me  if  he  can.  Once  more, 
Mr.  Spectator,  let  me  advise  you  to  deal  in  news. 
Yon  may  depend  upon  my  assistance.  But  I 
must  br«&k  off  abruptly,  for  I  have  twenty  letters 
\0  write.  '*  Yours,  in  haste, 

"  Tnoi.  QuiDifUKO." 
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Doldque  animoi  novitoto  ttnebo.— Oms  Met.  1. 1. 
—With  swMt  noreliy  jova  tMU  ni  pletM.— Kuioni. 


I  RAVK  seen  a  little  work  of  a  learned  man,  con- 
tisting  of  extemporary  speculations,  which  owed 
their  birth  to  the  most  triflinjj  occurrences  of  life. 
liis  usual  method  was  to  wnte  down  any  sudden 
start  of  thought  which  arose  in  his  mind  upon 
the  si^t  of  an  odd  ffesticulation  in  a  man,  any 
whimsical  mimicry  of  reason  in  a  beast,  or  what- 
ever appeared  remarkable  in  any  object  of  the 
risible  creation.  He  was  aUe  to  moralise  upon 
m  snuff-box,  would  flourish  eloquently  upon  a 
tncker  or  a  pair  of  roflles,  and  draw  practical 
inferences  from  a  full-bottomed  periwig.  This  I 
thought  fit  to  mention,  by  way  of  excuse  for  my 
insenious  correspondent,  who  nath  introduced  the 
foflowin^  letter  by  an  ima^  which  I  beg  leave  to 
tell  him  is  too  ridiculous  in  so  serious  and  noble 
a  speculation. 

"  Ma.  BpXOTATQft, 

"When  I  have  seen  yonng  puss  playing  her 
wmnton  gambols,  and  with  a  thousand  antie 
duipss  cxprsts  her  own  gigrttgr  at  tlM  hum  tim« 


that  she  moved  mine,  while  the  M.  gnurnna 
hath  sat  by  with  a  most  exemplaiy  gravi^,  un- 
moved at  all  that  passed,  it  hatn  naaae  me  refleet 
what  should  be  the  occasion  of  humors  so  oppo- 
site in  two  creatures,  between  whom  there  was  do 
visible  difference  but  that  of  age;  and  I  have  beeo 
able  to  resolve  it  into  nothing  else  but  the  fore* 
of  novelty. 

"  In  every  species  of  creatures,  those  who  hay# 
been  least  time  in  the  world  appear  beat  pleased 
with  their  condition:  for,  beside  that,  to  a  new 
comer,  the  world  hath  a  freshness  on  it  that  strikes 
the  sense  after  a  most  agreeable  manner.  Being 
itself,  unattended  with  any  great  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments, excites  a  sensation  of  pleasure;  out,  as  ag« 
advances,  everything  seems  to  wither,  the  senses 
are  disgusted  with  their  old  entertainments,  and 
existence  turns  flat  and  insipid.  We  may  set 
this  exemplified  in  mankind.  The  child,  let  him 
be  free  from  pain,  and  gratified  in  his  change  of 
toys,  is  diverted  with  the  smallest  trifle.  Nothing 
disturbs  the  mirth  of  the  boy  but  a  little  punish- 
ment or  confinement.  The  youth  must  have  mora 
violent  pleasures  to  employ  his  time.  The  man 
loves  the  hurry  of  an  active  life,  devoted  to  the 
pursuits  of  wealth  or  ambition.  And  lastly,  old 
age,  having  lost  its  capacity  for  these  avocatioDa, 
becomes  its  own  insupportable  burden.  This  va- 
ried may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  vivacity 
and  decay  of  the  faculties;  but  I  believe  is  chiefly 
owing  to  this,  that  the  longer  we  have  been  in 
possession  of  being,  the  less  sensible  is  the  goat 
we  have  of  it;  and  the  more  it  requires  of  adven- 
titious amusements  to  relieve  us  from  the  satietj 
and  weariness  it  brings  along  with  it 

"  And  as  novelty  is  of  a  very  powerful,  so  is  it 
of  a  most  extensive  influence.  Moralists  have 
long  since  observed  it  to  be  the  source  of  admira- 
tion, which  lessens  in  proportion  to  our  familiarity 
with  objects,  and  upon  a  thorough  aojquaintaDoe 
is  utterly  extinguisned.  But  I  think  it  hath  not 
been  so  commonly  remarked,  that  all  the  other 
passions  depend  considerably  on  the  same  cir- 
cumstance. What  is  it  but  novelty  that  awakens 
desire,  enhances  delight,  kindles  anger,  provo^ 
envy,  inspires  horror?  To  this  cause  we  must 
ascribe  it,  that  love  languishes  with  fruition,  and 
friendship  itself  is  recommended  by  intervals  of 
absence:  nence  monsters,  by  use,  are  beheld  with- 
out loathing,  and  the  most  enchanting  beauty 
without  rapture.  That  emotion  of  the  spirits,  in 
wliich  passion  consists,  is  usually  the  effect  of 
surprise,  and,  as  long  as  it  continues,  heightens 
the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  qualities  of  its  ob- 
ject; out  as  this  emotion  ceases  (and  it  ceaaet 
wiUi  the  novelty)  things  appear  in  another  light* 
and  affect  us  even  less  than  might  be  expected 
from  their  proper  energy,  for  having  moved  ut 
too  much  before. 

"  It  may  not  be  a  useless  inquiry  how  far  ths 
love  of  novelty  is  the  unavoidable  erowth  of  na» 
ture,  and  in  what  respects  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  present  state.  To  me  it  seems  impossibk 
that  a  reasonable  creature  should  rest  absolutely 
satisfied  in  any  acquisitions  whstever,  withQQt  en- 
deavoring farther;  for,  after  its  highest  improve- 
ments, the  mind  hath  an  idea  of  an  infinity  of 
things  still  behind  worth  knowing,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  which  therefore  it  cannot  be  IndiQeKnt: 
as  oy  climbing  up  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  aiwild 
plain  a  man  hath  his  prospect  enlarged,  and,  to- 
gether with  that,  the  bounds  of  his  desires.  Upott 
this  account,  I  cannot  think  he  detracts  from  the 
state  of  the  bloMed  who  conceives  tliem  to  be  per- 
petually employed  in  frssh  searches  into  natnre, 
and  to  eternity  advancing  into  the  fathonlsas 
depth!  of  the  dSyiMptftettoMk    InthiatlMNi^ 
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9-  5o:innc  Tct  "vniK  iues  Mitir  %  'Jtnam  elo- 

-mrr:*.    ^»<~Jt--i  -r4il   r.  :*  r?fB»*u>*red  ihat 

Mr  testrv    *(    n*-ni  imcuv*!!*  a^fC  I'rj  a  laeir  «i:s- 

V  ••'.  ■  —ufii    ^   :••<:  "V'^n  ':a*±ni  nwftaured  br  its 

Ki:   TT    'j»  --cL  irzfniisic  ralue.     After 
lAi    .  j^*;-r   'i'  Tiiu;'  "-lo'iTand  rears  with  the 
t    ^"i.  ~ue  leaixsT  aal  magiiificeuce  of  the 
wi  iil»  iitfia  TV-:!  -ae  same  pleasing  wonder 
-trti'^-ir.xi  itr>  -viirca  AJan  felt  himself  seized 
-vtca  IS  M  ir«c  ipeneil  hi»  eres  upon  thix  glorious 
wetie.     r^icn  :a{KivaMS  wiift  uDOorrowed  charms, 
anu  -rtuiev-er  hoca  ooce  given  satisfactioD  will 
AKwavH  lu  re.     1 3  all  which  they  have  manifest! j 
'iw  uiTanca:r?  of  i?,  who  are  so  much  goremed 
br  ■MCKiy  vid  chan^able  appetites,  that  we  can 
witn  :be' rrtfa'es:  coMness  behold  the  stupendous 
•iiflpiavH  ~>(  Ofurilpot^nce,  and  be  in  transports  at 
'Jm   puny   «!<i«:iT<«   uf  human   skill;    thmw   aside 
■peculaitor.4  of  the  sublimest  nature  and  vastest 
importance  into  »unie  obscure  corner  of  the  mind, 
to  make  T«»oni  for  now  notion<>  of  no  consequence 
at  all:  are  even  tired  of  health,  because  not  en- 
livened with  alternate  pain;  and  prefer  the  first 
xvadiug  of  an  indifferent  author  to  the  second  or 
third  perusal  of  one  whoMt  merit  and  reputation 
are  established. 

"Our  beinif  thus  formed  serves  many  useful  pur- 
poses in  the  present  state.     It  contributes  not  a 
Uttle  to  the  ad  vanoetncnt  of  learning;  for,  us  Cicero 
takes  notice,  that  which  makes  men  willing  to  un- 
dergo the  fuTii^iicH  nf  philosophical  disquisitions, 
is  Dot  so  much  the  greatness  of  objects  as  their  nov- 
elty.    It  is  not  enoi)<rh  that  there  i8  field  and  game 
for  the  chase,  and  that  the  understanding  isprompt- 
ed  with  a  restless  thirst  of  knowledge,  eflk'ctually 
to  rouse  the  soul  sunk  into  a  state  of  sloth  and  in- 
dolence; it  is  also  nt^cessary  that  there  be  an  uncom- 
mon pleasure  annexed  to  the  first  appearance  of 
tT'iih  m  the  mind.     This  pleasure  being  exquisite 
for  the  time  it  lasts,  but  transient,  it  hereby  conies 
lu  iNk»s  that  the  mind  grows  into  an  indiflference  to 
its  former   noti<»ns.  and  passes  on  after  new  dis- 
covarieH.  in  hope  of  repealing  the  delight.     It  is 
With   knowIeiliTi*  as  with  wealth,  the  pluasure  of 
whicli  lifs  lui.ire  in  making  endless  additions  than 
:r  '.akiiig  a  review  of  our  old  store.     There  are 
vuiiie  niconvi'iiionces  that  follow  tliis  tein})er,  if 
not  guarded  a:jpiinst,  particularly  this,  that,  through 
X  'oo  ''reut  fu^cmess  of  something  new,  we  arc 
uaiiv  rimes  iitipatientof  staying  long  enough  upon 
%  1  .e>£iuit  rh.il  n-quiressorne  time  to  resolve  it;  or, 
Allien  IS  wors^'.  {vrsuade  ourselves  that  we  are 
iM»;er^  *(  the  «uly«»ct  beforo  wo  are  so,  only  to  be 
«•    JK   i  V'tv  *A  )r>ing  upon  a  fresh  scent;  in  Mr. 
.vcitr  *  'V'rtls.  *  We  see  a  little,  pre*»umc  a  groat 
:«M&i.   ina  "to  '<:!np  to  the  conclusion.' 

:!•. !  .I't vantage  of  our  inclination  for  nov- 
ivV.   .>  ;;.  -nx-ifnE  vircu instantiated,  is,  that  it  an- 
■...i.;u.r^  u!    lie  b<.>asteil  distinctions  among  nian- 
ii-j^..      -■  'vi  luc  up  with  envy  to  those  above  thee ! 
>*..  .».;  Is;    !•::■■'*.  s'.ately  buildings,  fine   gardens, 
.  .ow.     .^!-   ?^  r;oh  eauipagos,  what  are  tlioy? 
'**««..     x&ii^     ••  •■/  «>iie  but  the  posseKS(»r;  to  hiin 
.i.k.    ^    t^'.   ^-i  'ic-d  to  them  they  arc  cheap  and 
„•.»'-*        .  i.,-*:    they   supply  him    )iot  with 
..>^    »r  more  sublime  satisf.oclions. 
•  ri  may  have  whose  small  estate 
-,      ..-■       1  -n  to  support  the  charge  of  a 
, ..     ....      '.  »^  ^."i  life.    llecntcrshtvtlleHS  into 

^  .  -    .   «**:«..  k$  you  or  I  do  under  onr  poor 

"^     -  •  ■  T.M:'itim»s  and  co.stlv  furniture 

•   .     u-  <«.vs  them  not;  as  now  can  it 

...w  -  X..    •  'x'l  '?v  custom  a  fabric  infinitely 

.  .M.*.     ^«.   int»iied.  that  of  the  universe, 

««s  -:.A^wwt»«fu  »v  ihi*  inhabitants,  and  the 
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everUstiog  lamps  of  hesren  are  lighted  up  is  nh, 
for  any  notice  ttiat  mortals  take  of  them !  TkaB 
t'j  indulgent  nature,  which  not  only  placed  bs 
children  original i J  upon  a  level,  but  still,  b^tk 
strength  of  this  principle,  in  a  great  meis\in.^ 
serves  it,  in  spite  of  ail  the  care  of  man  \u  iatn- 
dice  artificial  distinctions. 

"  To  add  no  more-— is  not  this  fondoefts  for  m- 
ehy,  which  makea  us  out  of  coueeit  with  lU  m 
already  have,  a  con\  incing  proof  of  a  fut;:K  mtt* 
Either* man  was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  zioi  ik 
only  world  he  was  made  for;  for  there  ca*.nQt  bei 
greater  instance  of  ranity  than  that  to  which  dm 
IS  liable,  to  be  deluded  from  the  cradle  toihisgm 
with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness.  II i^  nleu> 
ures,  and  those  not  considerable  neither,  die  ii 
the  possession,  and  fresh  enioymeu:.<»  do  not  riii 
fast  enough  to  fill  up  half  his  lift:  wi:h  iVMbe- 
tion.  When  I  sec  persons  sick  of  themstare^  cr 
longer  than  they  are  called  away  by  sonwthii 
that  is  of  force  to  chain  down  the  prvs«,*ii:  thocgk; 
when  I  see  them  hurry  from  country  lo  tovi. 
and  then  from  the  town  back  again  into  th«  chi- 
tr^,  continually  shifting  postures,  and  plu>H 
liie  in  all  the  different  lighu  they  can  tL;r.k «: 
•Surely,'  sav  I  to  myself,  'life  is  vain,  and  tbi 
man  beyond  expression  stupid  or  prejudicrd.  vki 
from  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that  he  ii 
designed  for  immortality/" 


No.  627.]    WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  im 

Tantum  Inter  deiuiaa  nmbrowa  cacumlns.  fk^w 
AArklue  Tuuk'tAt :  ibi  hjvc  inooDdita  ttAti* 
MuuUbuii  ct  ajlvis  «tuiUo  Jactabut  iuuiL— Viu.  Ed.Ct 
He  uudemoalu  the  heecben  alubde,  alone, 
llius  to  tho  wmxlB  and  mountaliu  niaJe  hb  b-:«b. 

Dsiw. 

The  following  account  which  came  to  rnvhaedi 
somu  lime  a^co,  may  be  no  dii^agrecable  eu'cToic- 
nient  lo  such  of  my  readers  asnave  teudt:r  iwL'a 
and  nothing  to  do: 

"Ma.  Spkctatob, 

"A  friend  of  mine  dic<l  of  a  fever  lri«:  w«k. 
which  ho  caught  by  walk  in  &;  ttni  Uw  luidrwy 
evening  among  his  reapers.  1  must  iiif..'!i:  Ti-cili 
his  greatest  plcaMire  was  in  husl>aiulr^  ;ii:.i  .r*^*'«2 
ing.  He  had  some  humors  \i- hi cli  !^'i-nj.ii  iwjr.- 
sistentwilh  thatgood  sense*  hu  was  (•thirw>f  rzja- 
ter  of.  His  uneasiness  in  the  couip.-uiv  •<!  vusa 
was  very  remarkable  in  a  man  of  such  jvrfi.:  — o 
breeding;  and  his  avoiding  one  partic'iLir  vrji.  \i 
his  garden,  where  h«»  had  used  to  pa<.s  tlii-^rw^ 
part  of  his  time,  rai.sed  abundance  of  idlrc-uKv:- 
urea  in  the  village  where  ht'  liwd.  Vy*Mi  i-ji if^ 
over  his  papers  we  found  out  the  rouNiHi.  vLichbe 
never  intimated  to  his  nearest  friends.  Ii.*  »ij. 
it  seems,  a  paHsionato  lover  in  his  vouih.oi  vhica 
a  large  parcel  of  letters  he  left  befiind  him  anr  i 


of  Zelinda: 

*••  A  long  month's  absence  would  U-  ir.^uppcrt- 
able  to  ine,  if  ihe  business  1  am  emitlnvtd  in  verv 
not  for  the  service  of  my  Zflinda,  and  v(  such,  a 
nature  as  to  place  her  every  nionieiit  in  my  micd.  1 
have  furniKlicd  the  house  exactly  accord i'li^iov^r 
fancy,  or,  if  vou  please,  my  own;  i',»r  1  haveWj 
since  learnou  to  like  nolhin:^  but  whai  vou  A^ 
The  apartimMit  designed  fi»r  vour  us#»  is  •*Scx.ic:i 
copy  of  that  which  you  live  In.  that  I  of?**!!  :h::k 
myself  in  your  house  when  I  step  into  it.  I»ul!*i.'^ 
when  I  find  it  without  its  proper  loliabitant.  Toe 
will  have  the  most  dalieioum  prospect  fiwa  yom 
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(  cioMt  window  thai  Enfrlaad  mflbrds;  I  ftm  sore  I 
i.  ihould  think  it  bo,  if  the  landBcape  that  shows 
J  Mwh  variety  did  o<it  at  the  same  time  suggest  to 
I  s*  the  greatness  of  the  space  that  lies  between  us. 
^  " '  The  gardens  are  laid  out  very  beautifully;  I 
}      Imto  dreHbod  up  every  hedge  in  woodbines,  spnnk- 

ifd  bowers  aua  arbors  in  every  corner  and  made  a 
y  little  paradise  round  me;  yet  I  am  still  like  the  first 
^     Man  lu  his  solitude,  but  half  blessed  without  a 

fMurtner  in  mv happiness.  I  han;  directed  one  wmlk 
"    /or  two 


to  be  made 


ness. 

persons,  where  I  promise  ten 

^  thousand  satisfactions  to  myself  in  your  conversa- 
tion. I  already  take  my  evening's  turn  in  it,  and 
have  worn  a  path  upon  the  edge  of  this  little  alley, 
[  while  2  soothed  myself  with  uie  thought  of  your 
walking  by  my  sicle.  I  have  held  many  imsjginary 
diseourses  with  you  in  this  retirement;  ana  when 
^  I  hare  been  weary  have  sat  down  with  you  in  the 
Midst  of  a  row  of  jessamines.  The  mAoy  ezpres- 
mioas  of  joy  and  rapture  I  use  in  thcMo  suent  con- 
renattions  have  made  me  for  some  time  the  talk 
of  the  parish;  but  a  neiffhboring  young  fellow, 
who  makes  love  to  the  farmer's  dfaughter,  hath 
Coand  me  out,  and  made  my  caao  known  to  the 
vhole  neighborhood. 

" '  In  planting  of  the  fruit-trees  I  have  not  for- 
got the  peach  you  are  so  fond  of.  I  have  made  a 
walk  of^elms  along  the  river  side,  and  intend  to 
•ow  all  the  place  u>out  it  with  cowslips,  which  I 
hope  you  will  like  as  well  as  that  I  have  heard 
you  talk  of  by  your  father's  house  in  the  country. 

" '  Oh  1  Zeliuoa,  what  a  scheme  of  delight  have  I 
drawn  up  in  my  imagination  I  What  day  dreams 
do  I  indulge  myself  in  I  When  will  the  six  weeks 
be  at  an  end,  that  lie  between  me  and  my  promised 
happiness ! 

'*'How  could  jrou  break  off  so  abruptly  in  your 
last,  and  tell  me  you  must  go  and  dress  for  the 
play  T  If  you  loved  as  I  do,  you  would  find  no 
More  company  in  a  crowd  than  I  have  in  my  soli- 
tode.    I  am,'  etc. 

"On  the  back  of  the  letter  is  written,  in  the 
hand  of  the  deceased,  the  following  piece  of  his- 
tory: 

"*Mem,  Having  waited  a  whole  week  for  an 
answer  to  this  letter,  I  hurried  to  town,  where  I 
found  the  perfidious  creature  married  to  my  rival. 
I  will  bear  it  us  becomes  a  man,  and  endeavor  to 
find  out  happiness  for  myself  in  that  retirement 
which  I  had  prepared  in  vain  for  a  false,  ungrate- 
f«l  woman.'  "  I  am/'  etc. 


No.  G28.]    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  3, 1714. 

LaUfcur  et  Ubator  in  omna  TolubUia  mrnm. 

Uoa.lKp.iL4S. 

It  roUi,  and  rolls,  and  will  bn^nr  rolL 

*'lfE.  SpiCTAToa, 

"TniXK  are  none  of  your  speculations  which 
please  me  more  than  those  upon  infinitude  and 
•Cemity.  You  have  already  considered  that  part 
of  eternity  which  is  past,  and  I  wish  you  would 
give  us  your  thoughts  upon  that  which  is  to  come. 

"Your  readers  will  perhaps  receive  greater  plea- 
■ore  from  this  view  of  eternity  than  the  former, 
•ioee  we  have  every  one  of  us  a  concern  in  that 
which  iH  to  come;  whereas  a  speculation  on  that 
which  is  past  is  rather  curious  tlian  useful. 

"  Beside,  we  can  easily  conceive  it  possible  for 
anccesbivc  duration  never  to  have  an  end;  though, 
aa  you  have  justly  observed,  that  eternity  which 
never  had  a  lieginuing  is  altogether  incomprehen- 
i&ble;  that  is,  we  can  conceive  an  eternal  duration 
«iiieli  may  be,  though  we  cannot  an  eternal  dnra- 
IMB  whicb  hath  baea;  or,  if  1  may  use  tha  philo- 


sophical terms,  we  may  apprdiend  a  potential 
thoueh  not  an  actual  eternity. 

"  This  notion  of  a  future  eternity,  which  it  na- 
tural to  the  mind  of  roan,  is  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument that  he  is  a  being  designed  for  it;  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  that  he  is  capable  of  being 
virtuous  or  vicious  here;  that  he  hath  facultiea 
improvable  to  all  eternity;  and,  by  a  proper  or 
wrong  employment  of  them  may  be  happy  or  mia- 
crable  througnout  that  infinite  duration.  Our  idea 
indeed  of  this  eternity  is  not  of  an  adequate  olr 
fixed  nature,  but  ia  perpetually  growing  and  en- 
larging itself  towara  the  object,  which  is  too  big 
for  liuinan  comprehension.  As  we  are  now  in  tho 
beginnings  of  existence,  so  shall  we  always  appear 
to  ourselves  as  if  we  were  forever  entering  upon  it. 
After  a  million  or  two  of  centuries,  some  consid- 
erable thiuffs  already  past,  may  slip  out  of  onr 
memory,  which,  if  it  be  not  strengthened  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  may  possibly  forget  that  ever 
there  was  a  sun  or  planets;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  race  that  we  shall  tnen  have  run,  wo 
shall  still  imagine  ourselves  just  starting  from  tha 
goal,  and  find  no  proportion  between  that  spaca 
which  we  know  had  a  oeginning,  and  what  we  are 
sure  will  never  have  an  end. 

"  But  I  shall  leave  this  subject  to  your  manage 
mcnt,  and  question  not  but  you  will  throw  it  into 
such  lights  as  shall  at  once  improve  and  entertain 
your  reader. 

*'I  have,  inclosed,  sent  you  a  translation*  of  tbt 
speech  of  Cato  on  this  occasion,  which  hath  aeei- 
clentally  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which,  for  con- 
ciHeness,  purity,  and  elegance  of  phrase,  cannot  ba 
sufficiently  admired. 

ACT  T.— 8CENK  L 
Cato  ■oliM,  ete. 


Sic,  tie  ae  haboia  nrn  oaoerae  proms  aa^ 
Katfc>na  tIdcIii,  do  lubaoa  maaua,  Plato. 
Quid  anlin  dediatet,  qoa  dadit  frnatra  nlhH, 
Jftemitatia  IniitaiB  cupMinam 
Natura  r    Quonum  hso  dulda  axpaoUtk»: 
Yltaqua  Don  ezplenda  meliorifl  ritlaf 
QuM  YuH  fiU  aliod  iato  redaundl  in  nDiil 
llorror,  aub  imia  qaamqoa  affana  praeoidllif 
Cor  teirita  iu  ae  refUfdt  anima,  cur  tramlt 
AUonita,  quotiaa,  morte  ne  penafc,  timatr 
Paftleula  nempa  eat  culqua  naacantl  iikUla 
IMrlnior;  qua?  rorpua  incolena  agit ; 
Ilominiqufl  auodnit,  toa  aat  a^amitaa, 
JOemltaa!    O  lubricum  nimla  amicl. 
MIxtumqueduM  gaudium  fbrmidmal 

Qmm  deaUgraUtur  alia  liioe  In  eorpoiat 
Qua  tarra  mox  inoognHar    Qub  orUa  novas 
Manet  incolrndua  1    Quanta  eitt  mutatlo  t 
lice  intuenti  apatia  mihi  quaqua  pataot 
ImoMuaa;  aad  callftbioaa  dox  pranit; 
Kao  luea  dara  vuU  rldarf  atninila. 
iricandua  hic  paa ;  carta  aonC  hae  baalaMH; 
&  quod  gnbamai  numan  humanum  ganu^ 
(At,  quod  fcubemet,  eaaa  clamant  omnia) 
virtuie  noa  gaudara  eerta  non  potaaC: 
Nao  aaaa  oou  baata,  qua  faadat,  potaat 
Bad  qua  beaia  aeda  1    Quova  In  tttrnpovar 
IIjbc  quanta  quanta  tarra,  tota  i€  Gaeaaris. 
Quid  dublua  banrat  animua  naqua  adaof    Bravl 
Hie  Dodam  hla  omnem  azpadlat    Arms  an  indi 

[Vtnd  manma  adi 
In  utramqua  partem  fkeCa;  quasqua  Tim  kdaraa^ 
Kt  que  propulaant !    Dezir  ra  Intantat 
Vitam  alniitra:  minua  base  dabit  maaua; 
Altera  medalam  Tulnaila:  bie  ad  axStum 
Daduoat,  irtn  aimpUd;  base  Totant  wamL 
Becara  ridet  anlma  mucronia  minaa» 
RcMaaque  atrletoa,  Inierlre  naada. 
Kxtinfuat  aitaa  lidera  dintumlor: 
.Xtata  languena  ipaa  aol  obaearoa 
Kmitiet  orU  conmnMoentI  jubar: 
Naiura  et  ipaa  arntient  quondam  vtoos 
Atatia;  annia  ipaa  defldat  gravia : 
At  tiM  Juvantaa,  at  tibi  ImnKirtamaa: 
Tibi  parta  divam  aat  vita.    Partmaa 
ElamanU  aaaa  at  latarlbuat  lottbua. 


•Thia  tnnalatloB  waa  by  Mr., 

r,  than  piovost  of  BiylOB, 


Dr. 
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Tn  eoneta  rarom  qtiasM,  ooneU  nanfru^, 
Jam  porta  in  Ipw  tuta,  oantcmplabera, 
Ompas*  rupta,  aorment  in  aa  Inrieain, 
Orbasqoa  fraetia  ingarantnr  orUtnu; 
BliMa  ta  aadabia  axtra  firagmlna. 

ACTTw— 8GENSL 

Caxo  aloDa,  ate. 

It  Mwt  ba  ao—— Plato,  tboa  reaaon'at 
Elaa  «banoa  thia  plaaaingliopa,  ihia  toad  daaixa, 

Thia  kmging  altar  immortality;  

Or  whanoe  thiB  aeeret  draadt  and  inward  horror, 

or  iUlinf  into  nanriitr    Why  ahiinka  tha  aool 

Ba^onharaalf;  and atartlaa at daatructionf 

TIa  tha  Dirinity  thai  atfara  within  na ; 

*Tla  Haaran  itaalf  that  pointa  oat  an  horaaftar. 

And  intimataa  atamlty  to  man. 

Itamityl  thou  plaaaing,  draadftil  thought  1 

Throng  what  Tariaty  of  untried  being, 
Thronich  what  new  aoenaa  and  ehangaa  moat  wa  _ 
Hm  wide,  th'  unbonnded  proqiaet  liaa  bafora  ma, 
Bnt  ihadowa,  elouda,  and  darkneaB  reat  upon  it 
Hera  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  Power  abore  na, 
(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  alond 
Ihroagh  all  her  worka,)  he  moat  delist  in  Tirtae ; 
And  thai  which  he  delighta  in  must  ht  happy. 

JBut  when,  or  where? ^Thia  world  waa  made  Ibr  Caaar 

rm  weary  ofcoqjecturea    This  must  end  them. 

LajfingkU  htmdon  hti  tword. 

ThoM  aa  I  donbly  arm'd;  my  death  and  liiii, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  betne  me. 
Thia  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  and; 
But  this  Infiarms  me  I  uiall  nerer  die. 
fha  soul,  aaenr'd  in  her  exlatenoe,  smllea 
At  tha  drawn  dagger,  and  deflea  ita  point. 
The  stars  shall  lade  away,  the  aun  himself 
Grow  dhn  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  yearn; 
But  thou  dialt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 
Tha  wreak  of  matter,  and  the  omsh  of  worida. 


■■  ao  nuyj 


f 


Ohailes  II,  whieli  mnj 
eei  to  our  present  purpose 

Among  seTeral  persons  mnd  preCensxooi  moM 
bj  mj  muthor,  he  mentions  one  of  a  TCfTgia 
estate,  who,  for  harin^  roastetl  an  ox  wbde.  ni 
distributed  a  bov^heacrapon  King  Charles't  bctk- 
daj,  desired  to  be  proriaed  for  as  his  sujciCf  a 
his  sreat  wisdom  sk  " 


lall  think  fit. 
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-Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illoa, 


Quorum  Flaminia  tegitor  dnia,  atqne  Latina. 

Jut.  Sat  L 170. 

.— — Sinee  none  the  Ilrlng  dare  implead. 

Arraign  them  in  the  persons  of  the  dead. — Dbtdjek. 

Next  to  the  people  who  want  a  place,  there  are 
none  to  be  pitied  more  than  those  wno  are  solicited 
for  one.  A  plain  answer  with  a  denial  in  it  is 
looked  upon  as  pride,  and  a  civil  answer  as  a 
promise. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculons  than  the  pretensions 
of  people  upon  these  occasions.  Everything  a 
man  hath  suffered,  while  his  enemies  were  ic 
play,  was  certainly  brought  about  by  the  malice 
of  the  opposite  party.  A.  bad  cause  would  not 
have  been  lost,  it  such  a  one  had  not  been  upon 
the  bench ;  nor  a  profligate  youth  disinherited, 
if  he  had  not  got  drunk  every  night  by  toasting  an 
ousted  ministry.  I  remember  a  tory,  who  having 
been  fined  in  a  court  of  justice  for  a  prank  that  de- 
served the  pillory,  desired  upon  the  merit  of  it  to 
be  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  when  his  fViends 
came  into  power ;  and  never  shall  forget  a  whig 
criminal,  who,  upon  being  indicted  for  a  rape, 
told  his  fi  lends,  "  Ton  see  what  a  man  suffers  for 
sticking  to  his  principles." 

The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sufferings  of  a  man  in  a 
party  are  of  a  very  doubtful  nature.  When  they 
are  such  as  have  promoted  a  good  cause,  and  fallen 
upon  a  man  undeservedlv,  they  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  and  recompensed  beyond  any  other  pre- 
tensions. But  when  they  rise  out  of  rashness  or 
indiscretion,  and  the  pursuit  of  such  measures  as 
have  rather  ruined  than  promoted  the  interest  they 
aim  at.,  which  hath  always  been  the  case  of  many 
gp'eat  sufferers,  they  only  serve  to  recommend  them 
5)  the  children  of  violence  or  folly. 

I  have  by  me  a  bundle  of  memorials  presented 
bj  MTenl  cavaliers  upon  the  restoraU«>n  of  Kii>i: 


Another  put  in  to  be  Prince  Heniy^s  mr^nt, 
for  baring  dared  to  drink  his  health  in  ue  va* 
of  times. 

A  third  petitioned  for  a  colonel's  eommwioi. 
for  having  cursed  Olirer  Cromwell,  the  day  bain 
his  death,  on  a  public  bowling-green. 

But  the  most  whimsical  peiitioa  I  bare  aK 
with,  is  that  of  B.  B.,  Esq.,  who  desired  the  how 
of  knighthood  for  having  cuckolded  SirT.W.,! 
notorious  roundhead. 

There  is  likewise  the  petition  of  one  vho,  kr- 
injg  let  his  beard  grow  from  the  martyidoa  d 
Eing  Charles  I,  until  the  restoration  of  Sji| 
Chanes  II,  desired  in  consideration  thereof  tab 
made  a  priyy-connaelor. 

I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  foitk  tirt 
the  memorialist  had,  with  great  dispstck,  csmi 
a  letter  from  s  certain  lord  to  a  certaio  lord,  vim- 
in,  aa  it  afterward  ap|>eared,  measures  wen  c» 
eerted  for  the  restoration,  and  without  wbick  k 
verily  believes  that  happj  revolution  had  ncm 
been  effected;  who  thereupon  humbly  prayitok 
made  postmaster-general. 

A  certain  gentleman,  who  seems  to  write  viA 
a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  uses  the  words,  "pl- 
lantry,"  and  "gentleman -like"  veiy  oltea  iaM 
petition,  begs  that  (in  consideration  of  his  hafisf 
worn  his  hat  for  ten  years  past  in  the  loyal  cm 
lier-cock,  to  his  gnat  danger  and  detriBwst)k 
may  be  made  a  captain  of  the  gusjtls. 

I  shall  close  mj  account  of  this  colkctios  if 
memorials  with  the  copy  of  one  petition  at  kafdk 
which  I  recommend  to  znj  reader  as  a  very  ivn 
ble  piece. 

"The  Paitian  of  B.  H.,  B^q. 

'•Humbly  showeth, 

"  That  your  petitioner's  father's  brother's  oack 
Colonel  W.  H.,  lost  the  Uiird  finger  of  his  kA 
hand  at  Edgehill  fight. 

"  That  your  petitioner,  notwithstanding  tbi 
smallness  of  his  fortune  (he  being  the  voug« 
brother),  always  kept  hospitality,  and  draokooa* 
fusion  to  the  roundneads  in  half  a  scor«  bumpen 
every  Sunday  in  the  year,  as  several  honest  ^ 
tlcmen  (whose  names  are  underwritten)  are  imtj 
to  testify. 

"  That  your  |>ctitioner  is  remarkable  ia  Ui 
country,  for  having  dared  to  treat  Sir  P.  P.  i 
cursed  sequestrator,  and  three  members  of  tbc  i»> 
semblv  of  divines,  with  brawn  and  minced  pMi 
upon  Kew-year's-day. 

"  That  j^our  said  humble  petitioner  hath  hm 
five  times  imprisoned  in  ^vo  several  countv-jsilii 
for  having  been  a  ring- leader  in  ^vo  diffi-rc-nt  riott 
into  which  his  seal  for  the  royal  cause  hamed 
him,  when  men  of  greater  estates  bad  not  tlM 
courage  to  rise. 

'*That  he  the  said  E.  H.,  hath  had  six  dsck 
and  four-and-twcnly  boxing  matches  in  ddean 
of  his  majesty's  title;  and  that  he  received  sucki 
blow  upon  the  head  at  a  bonfire  in  StratfordupaS' 
Avon,  as  he  hath  been  never  the  bett«>r  ioruoa 
that  day  to  this. 

*'  That  your  petitioner  hath  been  so  far  from  i» 
proving  his  fortune,  in  the  late  damnable  timei, 
that  he  verily  believes,  and  hath  good  ressoa  Is 
imagine,  that  if  ho  had  been  master  of  an 
hi»  hail  loAUlibly  liiten  plundex^  and 
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"  Tour  petitioner,  in  consideration  of  his  said 
Merits  mnj  sufferings,  humbly  requests  that  he 
may  have  the  place  of  receiTer  of  the  taxes,  collec- 
tor of  the  ^UHtoiDS,  clerk  of  the  peace,  deputy  lieu- 
tenant, or  whatsoever  else  he  shall  be  thought 
qualified  fur.  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever 
pwy."  etc. 


Ko.  £M).]  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  8, 1714. 


V^Tet«  liagal»- 


Vrith  muto  attention  wait 


IIOB.  3  Od,  L  2. 


Hatino  no  spare  time  to  write  anything  of  my 
•vn,  or  to  correct  what  is  sent  me  by  others,  I 
hare  thought  fit  to  publish  the  following  letters : 

"Oxford,  Nov.  22. 
••Sib, 

"If  you  would  be  so  kind  to  me,  as  to  suspend 
Uiat  satisfaction  which  the  learned  world  must  re- 
ceive in  reading  one  of  your  speculatious,  by  pub- 
lishing this  endeavor,  you  will  very  much  oblige 
aiul  improve  one,  who  nas  the  boldness  to  hope 
that  he  may  bo  admitted  into  the  number  of  your 
eorrespondents. 

"  I  nave  often  wondered  to  hear  men  of  good 
tense  and  good-nature  profess  a  dislike  to  music, 
when  at  the  same  time  tliey  do  not  scruple  to  own 
that  it  has  the  most  agreeable  and  improving  in- 
flaences  over  their  minds;  it  seems  to  me  an  un- 
happy contradiction,  that  those  persons  should 
have  an  indifference  for  an  art  which  raises  in 
them  such  a  variety  of  sublime  pleasures. 

"  However,  though  some  few,  by  tlicir  owl  or 
the  unreasonable  prejudices  of  others,  may  be  led 
into  a  distaste  or  those  ii^ical  societies  which 
are  erected  merely  for  cntHaiiiment,  yet  sure  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  no  one  can  have  the  least 
reason  for  disaffection  to  that  solemn  kind  of  mel- 
ody which  consists  of  the  praises  of  our  Creator. 

•*Tou  have,  I  presume,  alreMj  prevented  me 
in  an  argument  upon  this  occasion,  which  some 
divines  have  successfully  advanced  upon  a  much 
greater,  that  musical  sacrifice  and  adoration  has 
claimed  a  place  in  tlie  laws  and  customs  of  the 
most  different  nations,  as  the  Grecians  and  Ro- 
mans of  the  profane,  the  Jews  and  Christians  of 
the  sacred  world,  did  as  unanimously  agree  in 
this  aa  they  disagreed  in  all  other  parts  of  their 
economy. 

"  I  know  there  arc  not  wanting  some  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  pompous  kind  of  music  which 
is  in  use  in  foreign  churches  is  the  most  excellent, 
as  it  most  affects  our  senses.  But  I  am  swayed 
by  my  judgment  to  tlie  modesty  which  is  observed 
in  Hie  musical  part  of  our  devotions.  Methinks 
there  is  something  very  laudable  in  the  custom  of 
a  volnntary  before  the  first  lesson  :  by  this  we  are 
■apposed  to  be  prepared  for  the  admission  of  those 
divine  truths  which  we  are  shortly  to  receive. 
We  are  then  to  cast  all  worldly  regards  from  off 
our  hearts,  all  tumults  within  are  then  becalmed, 
tnd  there  should  be  nothing  near  the  soul  but 
peace  and  tranquillity.  So  that  in  this  short  ofilice 
of  praise  the  man  is  raised  above  himself,  and  is 
almost  lost  already  amid  the  jovs  of  futurity. 

"I  have  heard 'some  nice  observers  frequently 
commend  the  policy  of  our  church  in  this  partic- 
ular, that  it  leads  us  on  by  such  easy  and  regular 
methods  that  we  are  perfectly  deceived  into  piety. 
When  the  spirits  begin  to  languish  (as  they  t(M) 
often  do  wiin  a  constant  series  of  petitions)  she 
takes  care  to  allow  them  a  pious  respite,  and  re- 
lieves tliero  with  the  raptures  of  an  anthem.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  sublimest  poetry,  softened 
in  the  most  moving  strains  of  music,  can  never 


fail  of  humblingor  exalting  the  soul  to  any  pitch 
of  devotion.  Who  can  hear  the  terrors  of  thO; 
Lord  of  Hosts  described  in  the  most  expressive 
melody  without  bein^  awed  into  a  veneration  t 
Or  who  can  hear  the  kind  and  endearing  attributea 
of  a  merciful  Father,  and  not  be  softened  into  lova 
toward  him  ? 

*'  As  tlie  rising  and  sinking  of  the  passions,  the 
casting  soft  or  noble  hints  into  the  soul,  is  the  nat> 
ural  privilege  of  music  in  general,  so  more  par- 
ticularly of  that  kind  which  is  employed  at  the 
altar.  Those  impressions  which  it  leaves  upon 
the  spirits  are  more  deep  and  lasting,  as  the 
munds  from  which  it  receives  its  authority  are 
founded  more  upon  reason.  It  diffuses  a  calm* 
ness  all  around  us,  it  makes  us  drop  all  those  vaio 
or  immodest  thoughts  which  would  be  a  hin- 
derance  to  us  in  the  performance  of  that  great  duty 
of  thanksgiving*  which,  as  we  are  informed  by 
our  Almighty  Benefactor,  is  the  most  acceptabfe 
return  which  can  be  made  for  those  infinite  stores 
of  blessings  which  he  daily  condescends  to  pour 
down  upon  his  creatures.  When  we  make  use  of 
this  pathetical  method  of  addressing  ourselves  to 
him,  we  can  scarce  contain  from  raptures  I  The 
heart  is  warmed  with  a  sublimity  of  goodness! 
We  are  all  piety  and  all  love ! 

"  How  do  the  blessed  spirits  rc^joice  and  wonder 
to  behold  unthinkin|^  man  prostrating  his  soul  to 
his  dread  Sovereign  in  such  a  warmth  of  piety  aa 
they  themselves  might  not  be  ashamed  of  I 

*'  I  shall  close  these  reflections  with  a  passage 
taken  out  of  the  third  book  of  Milton's  raradiae 
Lost,  where  those  harmonious  beings  are  thus 
nobly  described : — 

**  Th<*n  crown'd  a(^n,  their  goMen  harpa  th^  tookf 
llarpii  «Ter  tun*d,  tliat,  glitt'ring  by  their  tiito, 
Like  qoirers  hunic,  and  with  invamble  sweat 
Of  charming  iiymiJioojr  they  introduce 
Tlie  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high: 
No  one  eiampt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodloas  part— such  ooooord  is  in  heavanr* 

"Ma.  SPKCTAToa, 

« 

"  The  town  cannot  be  unacquainted  that  jB 
divere  parts  of  it  there  are  vociferous  sets  of  men 
who  are  called  rattling  clubs :  but  what  shocks 
me  most  is,  they  have  uow  the  front  to  invade  the 
church,  and  institute  these  societies  there,  as  a  clan 
of  them  have  in  late  times  done,  to  such  a  degree 
of  insolence,  as  has  given  the  partition  where  Uiey 
reKJde.  in  a  church  near  one  of  the  city  gates,  the 
denomination  of  the  rattling  pew.  These  gay  fel- 
lows, from  humble  lay  professions,  set  up  fbr  crit- 
ics, without  any  tincture  of  letters  or  reading,  and 
have  the  vanity  to  tliink  they  can  lav  hold  of  some- 
thing from  the  parson  whicn  may  oe  formed  into 
ridicule. 

"It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  gentlemen, 
who  every  Sunday  have  the  hard  province  of  in- 
structing these  wretches  in  a  way  they  are  in  no 
present  disposition  to  take,  have  a  fixed  charac- 
ter for  learning  and  eloquence,  not  to  be  tainted 
by  the  weak  efforts  of  this  contemptible  part  of 
their  audiences.  Whether  the  pulpit  is  taken  by 
these  gentlemen,  or  any  strangt>rs,  their  friends, 
the  way  of  the  club  is  tliis;  if  any  Si>ntimcnts  are 
delivered  too  sublime  for  their  conception;  if  any 
uncommon  topic  is  entered  on,  or  one  in  use,  new 
modified  witfi  the  finest  judgment  and  dexteri- 
ty ;  or  any  controverted  jwint  bo  never  so  ele- 
gantly handled;  in  short,  whatever  surpasses  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  theology,  or  is  not  suited  to 
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their  Uste,  Ihej  «re  all  immediatelr  upon  the 
watch,  fizinff  their  eyes  upon  each  otner  with  as 
much  irarintii  as  our  gladiators  of  Hockley-in-the- 
Hole,  and  waitinff»  like  them,  for  a  hit ;  if  one 
tonchee,  all  take  fire,  and  their  noddles  instant- 
ly meet  in  the  center  of  the  pew :  then,  as  by 
beat  of  drum,  with  exact  discipline,  they  rear  up 
into  a  full  length  of  stature,  and,  with  odd  looks 
aad  gesticulations,  confer  togt'ther  in  so  loud  and 
clamorous  a  manner,  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
discourse,  and  during  the  after-psalm,  as  is  not  to 
be  silenced  but  by  the  bells.  Nor  does  this  suffice 
them  without  aiming  to  propagate  Iheir  noise 
through  all  the  church,  by  signals  given  to  the  ad- 
joining seats,  where  others  designed  for  this  fra- 
ternity a  .  sometimes  placed  upon  trial  to  receive 
them. 

"The  fou^  ^ell  as  rudeness  of  this  practice 
is  in  nothing^  u  •*■  :/^n8picuou8  than  this,  that  ail 
that  follows  in  ti^  fiermon  is  lost;  for,  whenever 
our  sparks  take  alarm,  they  blaze  out  and  grow 
so  tumultuous  that  no  after  explanation  can  avail, 
it  being  impossible  for  themselves  or  any  near 
them  to  give  an  account  thereof.  If  anything 
really  novel  is  advanced,  how  averse  soever  it  may 
be  to  their  way  of  thinking,  to  say  nothing  of 
duty,  men  of  less  levity  than  these  would  be  led 
by  a  natural  curiosity  to  hear  the  whole. 

"  Laughter,  where  things  sacred  are  transacted, 
lA  far  less  pardonable  than  whining  at  a  conven- 
ticle; the  last  has  at  least  a  semUance  of  grace, 
and  where  an  affection  is  unseen  may  possibly  im- 
print wholei^ome  lessons  on  the  sincere;  but  the 
first  has  no  excuse,  breaking  through  all  the  rules 
of  order  and  decency,  and  manifesting  a  remiss- 
ness of  luiud  in  those  important  matters  which  re- 
auire  the  strictest  composure  and  steadiness  of 
loueht;  a  proof  of  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world. 

"  I  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the  veneration  due 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  reverence  owing 
to  the  minister,  or  the  respect  that  so  great  an  as- 
sembly as  a  whole  pari.sh  may  Justly  claim.  I  shall 
only  tell  them,  that,  as  the  Spanish  cobbler,  to 
reclaim  a  profligate  son,  bid  him  have  some  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  his  family,  so  they  as  gentlemen 
(for  we  citizens  assume  to  be  such  one  day  in  a 
week)  are  bound  for  the  future  to  repent  o(,  and 
abstain  from,  the  gross  abuses  here  mentioned, 
whereof  they  have  been  guilty  in  contempt  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  in  this 
made  and  provided. 
•'1  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant, 


No.  631.]    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1714. 

Hon.  1  Od.  V.  6. 


Simplex  munditiifl 

MogMit  by  cleanUnttM- 


I  BAD  occasion  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of  town, 
some  days  since,  in  a  sta^c  coach,  where  I  had  for 
my  fellow  travelers  a  dirty  beau,  and  a  pretty 
young  quaker  woman.  Having  no  inclination  to 
talk  much  at  that  time,  I  placed  myself  backward, 
with  a  design  to  survey  them,  and  pick  a  sp'cula- 
tion  out  of  my  two  companions.  Their  different 
figures  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  draw  my 
attention.  The  gentleman  was  dressed  in  a  suit, 
the  ground  whereof  had  been  black,  as  I  perceived 
from  some  few  sp;icc8  that  had  escaped  the  powder, 
which  was  incorporated  with  the  greatest  pait  of 
his  coat;  liis  periwig,  which  cost  no  small  sum, 
was  after  so  slovenly  a  manner  cast  over  his  shoul- 
ders, that  it  seemed  not  to  have  been  combed  since 
the  year  1712;  his  linen,  which  was  not  much  con- 
cealed, was  daubed  with  plain  Spanish  from  the 


chin  to  the  lowest  button;  and  the  dnoKHid  tpis 
his  finger  (which  naturally  dreaded  the  water)  ftt 
me  in  mind  how  it  sparkled  among  the  roUMihff 
the  mine  where  it  was  first  discovered  Oi  At 
other  hand,  the  prettj  quaker  appeared  in  all  Ai 
elegance  of  cleanliness.  Not  a  speck  was  to  m 
found  upon  her.  A  clear,  clean »  oval  Sm^jmI 
edged  about  with  little  thin  plaits  of  the  paral 
cambric,  received  great  advantages  from  the  ihaii 
of  her  black  hood;  as  did  the  whiteness  dT  kr 
arms  from  that  sober- colored  stufi*  in  which  sk 
had  clothed  herself.  The  plainness  of  her  dna 
was  very  well  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  kr 
phrases;  all  which,  pnt  together,  tkougk  Ukrj 
could  not  give  me  a  great  opinion  of  her  rehfii^ 
they  did  of  her  innocence. 

This  adventure  occasioned  m j  throwine  tontkr 
a  few  hints  upon  cleanliness,  which  I  uialT  esa- 
sider  as  one  of  the  half  virtues,  as  Aristotle  caDi 
them,  and  shall  recommend  it  under  the  thmfbt 
lowing  heads:  as  it  is  a  mark  of  politeness;  m  ft 
produces  love;  and  as  it  bears  analogj  to  purilj 
of  mind. 

First,  It  is  a  mark  of  politeness.  It  is  smnr 
sally  agreed  upon,  that  no  one  unadorned  vift 
this  virtue  can  go  into  company  without  giviDfT  ■ 
manifest  offense.  The  easier  or  higher  any  om^ 
fortune  is  this  duty  rises  proport4onablT.  Tk 
different  nations  of  the  world  are  as  much  diaia- 
guished  by  their  cleanliness  as  by  their  arts  ud 
sciences.  The  more  any  country  is  civilised,  tk 
more  they  consult  this  part  of  politeness.  We  seed 
but  compare  our  ideas  of  a  female  Hottentot  nd 
an  Enelish  beauty  to  be  satisfied  of  the  tnuk  of 
what  nath  been  advanced. 

In  the  next  place,  cleanliness  may  be  said  to  k 
the  foster-motner  of  ^ve.  Beauty  indeed  doH 
commonly  produces  inat  passion  in  the  mind,  b«l 
cleanliness  preserves  it.  An  indififerent  face  asd 
person,  kept  in  perpetual  neatness,  hath  woa  muT 
a  heart  from  a  pretty  slattern.  Age  itself  iis» 
un  ami  able,  while  it  is  preserved  clean  and  muol- 
lied;  like  a  piece  of  metal  constantly  kept  siBoolii 
and  bright,  wc  look  upon  it  with  more  pfeason 
than  on  a  vessel  that  is  cankered  with  rusL 

I  might  observe  further,  that  as  cleanliness  Ri- 
ders us  agreeable  to  others,  so  it  makes  us  esjj  to 
ourselves;  that  it  is  an  excellent  preservative  of 
health;  and  that  several  vices,  destructive  botkto 
mind  and  body,  are  inconsistent  with  the  habit  of 
it.  But  these  reflections  I  shall  leave  to  the  leisure 
of  my  readers,  and  shall  obsaerve,  in  the  third 
plar«,  that  it  bears  a  great  analogy  with  purity  ef 
mind,  and  naturally  inspires  relined  seutimeatt 
andpassions. 

We  find  from  experience  that  through  the  piev* 
alence  of  custom,  the  most  vicious  actions  loM 
their  horror  by  being  made  familiar  to  us.  On  tk 
contrary,  those  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
good  examples,  fly  from  the  first  appearances  of 
what  is  shocking.  It  fares  with  us  much  after  tk 
san)e  manner  as  to  our  ideas.  Our  sen^ies,  whid 
are  the  inlets  to  all  the  images  conveyed  to  tk 
mind,  can  only  transmit  the  impression  of  sad 
things  as  usually  surround  them.  So  tliat  pan 
and  unsullied  thoughts  are  naturally  suggested  to 
the  mind,  by  those  objects  that  perpetuanr  encom- 
pass us  when  they  are  beautiful  and  elegant  is 
their  kind. 

"  In  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  clinuto 
makes  cleanliness  more  immediately  ncccssirv 
than  in  colder  countries,  it  is  made  one  part  Jl 
their  religion;  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  Mahometu 
which  in  some  things  copies  after  it,  is  filled  with 
bathings,  purifications,  and  other  rites  of  the  lib 
nature.  Though  there  is  the  above-named  cos- 
venient  reason  to  bo  assigned  for  these 
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the  ekief  intention  undoubtedl/  iras  to  typif/  in- 
ward purity  aud  cleanliness  of  heart  by  tooKe  out- 
ward wasliinKM.  We  read  several  injunctions  of 
tbia  kind  in  inc  Book  of  Deuteronomy  .which  con- 
ftnn  this  truth;  and  which  are  but  ill  accounted 
Cor  by  saying,  as  some  do,  that  they  were  only  insti- 
Uiteo  for  convenience  in  the  desert,  which  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  habitable  for  so  many 
jreara. 

J  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  a  story  which  I 
liare  somewhere  read  in  an  account  of  Mahometan 
aaparsti  lions. 

A  dervise  of  great  sanctity  one  morning  had  the 
miafortune  as  he  took  up  a  crystal  cup,  wiiich  was 
flonsecraljcd  to  the  propnet,  to  let  it  tall  upon  the 
ground,  and  dash  it  in  pieces.  His  son  coming  in 
Bome  time  after,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  Uess 
kim,  as  his  manner  was  everj  morning;  but  the 
Tonth  going  out  htumbled  over  the  Uireshold  and 
oroke  his  arm.  As  the  old  man  wondered  at  these 
erents,  a  caravan  passed  by  in  its  way  from  Mecca; 
tka  der^'ise  approached  it  to  beg  a  blessing;  but  as 
ke  stroked  one  of  the  holy  camels,  he  received  a 
kick  from  the  beast  that  sorely  bruised  him.  His 
■orrow  and  amazement  increased  upon  him  until 
ka  recollected  tliat,  through  hurry  and  inadvert- 
ency, he  had  that  morning  come  abroad  without 
waaking  his  hands. 
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-      Uie  number  I'll  oompleta^ 

fhen  to  obfcurity,  well  ptou'd,  retrest. 

Tax  love  of  symmetry  and  order,  which  is 
natnral  to  the  mind  of  man,  betrays  him  some* 
Ifanaa  into  very  whimsical  fancies.  "  This  noble 
principle,'*  says  a  French  author,  "  loves  to  amuse 
itawlf  on  the  most  trifling  occasions.  You  may 
Me  a  profound  philosopher,"  says  he,  "walk  for 
an  kour  together  in  his  cnamber,  and  industriously 
traading,  at  every  step,  upon  every  other  board  in 
the  flooring.*'  £very  reader  will  recollect  several 
ioatances  of  this  nature  without  my  assistance.  I 
think  it  was  Orevorio  Leti,  who  had  published  as 
many  books  as  he  was  years  old;*  which  was  a 
role  ke  had  laid  down  and  punctually  <»bserved 
to  the  year  of  his  death.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  thought 
of  the' like  nature  which  determined  Homer  him- 
aelf  to  divide  each  of  his  poems  into  as  many 
books  as  there  are  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Herodotus  has  in  the  same  manner  adapted  his 
books  to  the  number  of  the  Muses,  for  which  rea- 
son many  a  learned  man  hath  wished  that  there 
bad  been  more  than  nine  of  that  sisterhoo<l. 

Several  epic  po<?ts  have  relieiously  followed 
Virgil  as  to  the  number  of  his  Dooks;  and  even 
Milton  is  tlionj^ht  by  many  to  have  changed  the 
number  of  his  ho<>k»  from  ten  to  twelve  for  no 
other  R>ason;  hs  Cowley  tells  us  it  was  his  design, 
had  he  finiNhed  his  Davideis,  to  have  also  imitated 
the  ^iieid  in  this  particular.  I  believe  every 
one  will  agree  with  me  that  a  perfection  of  this 
nature  h.ith  no  foundation  in  reason;  and,  with  due 
respect  to  these  ^eal  names,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  something  whiiiiKicnl. 

I  mention  these  great  examples  in  defense  of  my 
bookseller,  who  occasioned  this  eighth  volume  of 


^Tbli  Tcduniinau^  writer  buMted  that  be  had  been  the  a«- 
thor  of  a  \tvttk  find  the  falbt^r  of  a  child  Ibr  tweotj  veai  t  >it»> 
eemtvely.  8w  in  (t>uiitej  the  number  of  utepe  be  bad  made 
fttxB  London  to  Cliolfea.  And  It  to  mM  and  damonntn  »d  In 
the  PanntjUU,  thai  Btobop  Wren  walked  ronad  tte  earth 
wfcUs  a  prifonar  in  the  Tower  of  I^wmIwi 
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spectators,  because,  as  he  said,  he  thought  seven 
a  very  odd  number.  On  the  other  side  several 
^rave  reasons  were  urged  on  this  important  sub- 
ject; as,  in  particular,  that  seven  was  the  preciss 
number  of  the  wise  men,  and  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful constellation  in  the  heavens  was  composed 
of  seven  stars.  This  he  allowed  to  be  true,  but 
still  insisted  that  seven  was  an  odd  number;  sug- 
gesting at  the  same  time  tliat,  if  he  were  provided 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  leading  papers,  he  should 
find  friends  ready  enough  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Having  by  this  means  got  his  vessel  launched  and 
set  afloat,  lie  hath  committed  the  steerage  of  it,  from 
time  to  time,  to  such  as  he  thought  capable  of  coo- 
ducting  it 

The  close  of  this  volume,  which  the  town  may 
now  expect  in  a  little  time,  may  possibly  ascribe 
each  sheet  to  its  pro|)er  author. 

It  were  no  haid  task  to  continue  this  paper  a 
considerable  time  longer  by  the  help  of  large  con- 
tributions sent  from  unknown  hands. 

I  cannot  give  tlie  town  a  better  opinion  of  the 
Spectator's  correspondents  than  by  publishing  the 
following  letter,  with  a  very  fine  copy  of  Tcisea 
upon  a  subject  perfectly  new: 

"  Ma.  SpicTAToa,  Dublin,  Nov.  30, 1714. 

"You  lately  recommended  to  your  female  readers 
tho  ffood  old  custom  of  their  grandmothers,  who 
used  to  lay  out  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  nee- 
dlework. I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  your  senti- 
ments, and  think  it  would  not  be  of  less  advantage 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  than  to  the  rep- 
utation of  many  of  their  good  nci^ibors,  if  they 
passed  many  of'those  hours  in  this  innocent  enter- 
tainment which  are  lost  at  the  tea-table.  I  would, 
however,  humbly  offer  to  your  consideration  the 
case  of  the  poetical  ladies;  who,  though  they  may 
be  willing  to  take  any  advice  given  them  by  the 
Spectator,  yet  cannot  so  easily  quit  their  pen  and 
ink  as  you  may  imagine,  rray  allow  tnem,  at 
least  now  and  tlien,  to  indulge  themselves  in  other 
amusements  of  fancy  when  they  are  tired  with 
stooping  to  tlieir  tapestry.  There  is  a  very  par- 
ticular kind  of  work,  which  of  late  several  ladiea 
here  in  our  kingdom  are  very  fond  of,  which  seems 
very  well  adapted  to  a  poetical  genius;  it  is  the 
making  of  grottoes.  I  know  a  lady  who  has  a  very 
beautiful  one,  composed  by  herself:  nor  is  there 
one  shell  in  it  not  stuck  up  b^  her  own  handa. 
I  here  send  you  a  poem  to  the  fair  architect,  which 
I  would  not  offtT  to  herself,  until  I  knew  whether 
this  method  of  a  lady's  passing  her  time  were 
approved  of  by  tlic  British  Spectator;  which,  with 
the  poem,  I  submit  to  your  censure,  who  am, 
"  Your  constant  Reader 

"  and  humble  Servant, 

"A.  B.- 


TO  MR3. 


-,  ON  HER  GROTTO. 


A  fH'otto  ao  complete,  with  inch  do#lgu. 
What  hands,  Calypen,  could  hare  fbrni'd  but  thinaf 
Kadi  chequer'd  (nibble,  and  carh  shining  cbeU, 
8o  well  prorortlun'd  and  dbtpoe'd  m>  welL 
Burprining  lu«U.>r  fh>m  thy  thought  receive, 
AMuming  limatiefl  more  than  nature  gave, 
lo  her  thcdr  varioup  Khapce  and  gkMPy  hoe, 
Their  glorioan  p^mmetry  they  owe  to  you. 
Not  fam'd  Ampbiuir*  lute,  wbofiepoworful  call 
Made  wllilng  vtonen  dance  to  the  Theban  wall, 
In  mure  harmonious  ranks  could  make  them  fiJL 
Not  evening  rlood  a  brijtbter  arch  can  show, 
Nor  richer  colors  paint  the  heavenly  Iww. 

Where  can  unpnlirli'd  nature  boast  a  plaoa 
In  all  her  mossy  cells  exact  as  this? 
At  the  gay  parti-cttlor'd  scene  we  start, 
For  chance  too  regular,  too  rude  tor  art 

Chann'd  with  the  sight,  my  raviah'd  breast  Is  «iM 
With  hinU  nke  those  whirfa  andent  banls  InspliM, 
An  the  Mgn*d  tales  by  superaUtkm  tohJ, 
▲U  the  bright  train  c/ffthUd  aTnphi  of  old. 
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Th*  MthtudutlB  Mom  beltoTot  an  tras, 
Tlilnki  tb«  Rpot  Mend,  and  iU  geniiu  Toa ; 
Lott  In  wild  raptarm  woukl  aha  bin  diaeloaa 
llow  by  dRgnea  ttw  pleaalog  wonder  roaa; 
Indiutriouii  ki  a  biuifal  rene  to  traea 
Tlw  Tarious  beautien  ot  the  loTelj  plaoa. 
And,  while  riie  keepa  the  glowlns  work  in  Tiaw, 
ThTOUf^h  evory  maae  thy  artftil  hand  pnm&a. 

0.  wexv  I  equal  to  the  bold  design. 
Or  eould  1  boant  sudi  happy  art  aa  thine. 
That  ooald  rude  shellv  In  inch  sweet  onler  plaoa^ 
Oive  ocimoion  ol^Jecta  aoch  nnrommon  grace; 
like  them,  my  woll  choae  woida  in  erery  Him 
As  fweotly  tempor'd  ihould  as  sweetly  wina. 
So  Jost  a  fknry  should  my  numbers  warm, 
like  the  gay  piece  should  the  description  chann. 
Then  with  superior  strength  my  Tolce  Td  ralaa, 
The  echoiuK  grotto  should  approre  my  lays, 
Meaa'd  to  reflect  the  weU-sunyg  founder's  praise. 
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Omnia  prnftTto,  cum  se  a  eoelesUbus  rebus  refinret  ad  bu- 
maoas  exoelrius  mngnifloentiusque  at  dioet  et  sentiet. 

Qcno. 

Tha  eontomplation  of  celestial  things  will  mske  a  man  both 
speak  ami  think  more  sublimely  and  magniflcantly  when 
he  descend:!  to  human  aflairs. 

The  following  discfiurse  is  printed  aa  it  came  to 
my  hauds*  without  variation: 

'*  Cambridge,  Dec.  13. 

"  It  was  a  very  common  inquiry  among  the  an- 
cients why  tho  number  of  excellent  orators,  under 
all  the  encouragements  the  most  flourishing  states 
could  give  them,  fell  so  far  short  of  the  Dumber 
of  those  wRo  excelled  in  all  other  sciences.  A 
friend  of  mine  used  merrily  to  apply  to  this  case 
an  observation  of  Herodotus,  who  f>ays  that  the 
most  useful  animals  are  tlie  most  fruitful  in  their 
generation;  wliei-eas  tho  species  of  those  beasts 
Uiat  are  fierce  and  mischievous  to  mankind  are 
but  scarcely  continued.  The  historian  instances 
a  hare,  which  always  either  breeds  or  brings  forth; 
and  a  lioness  which  brings  forth  but  once,  and 
Uien  loses  all  power  of  conception.  But  leaving 
my  friend  to  his  mirth,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in 
these  latter  a^es  we  have  greater  cause  of  com- 
plaint than  the  ancients  had.  And  since  that 
solemn  festival  is  approaching,*  which  calls  for 
all  the  power  of  oratory,  and  which  affords  as 
noble  a  8ubj<»ct  for  the  pulpit  as  any  revelation 
has  taught  us,  the  design  of  this  paper  shall  be  to 
show,  thst  our  moderns  have  greater  advantages 
toward  true  ;m«l  solid  eloquence,  than  any  which 
the  celebrated  speakers  of  antiquity  enjoyed. 

"  The  fir^t  groat  and  substantial  difference  is. 
that  their  common-places,  in  which  almost  the 
whole  force  of  am  pi  ideation  consists,  were  drawn 
from  the  profit  or  honesty  of  the  action,  as  they 
regarded  only  this  prcstait  state  of  duration.  But 
Christianity,  as  it  exalts  mornlity  to  a  greater  per- 
fection, as  it  brin<^  the  consideration  of  another 


1  than  these  at  present,  so  mnek  are  die  mlmito 
I  persuasion  under  Christ ianitj  irreater  thas  ta 
which  mere  moral  considerations  coald  Mpflja 
witii.    Bat  what  I  now  mention  relncs  mf% 
the  power  of  moring  the  affections.    Tk«eii» 
other  part  of  eloquence  which  is  indeed  iH  ■§• 
terpiece :  I  mean  the  marvelons,  or  subUae.  k 
this  the  Christian  orator  has  the  advtntagebiyM 
contradiction.    Our  ideas  are  so  infinitely  caaipi 
by  revelation,  the  eye  of  reason  has  as  vidi  i 
prospect  into  eternity,  the  notions  uf  aDotvsi 
so  worthy  and  refined,  and  the  aceoaotivt  mi 
of  a  state  of  happiness  or  miscir  so  clear  asd in- 
dent, that  the  contemplation  of  such  objecUvil 
S've  our  discourse  a  noble  vigor,  in  isTiadlli 
rce,  beyond  the  power  of  any  human  cusadm- 
tion.    Tally  requires  in  his  perfect  ontnrMM 
skill  in  the  nature  of  heavenly  bodies;  Icesai. 
says  he,  his  mind  will  become  more  eztcoBTeasd 
unconfincd ;  and  when  he  descends  to  tmt  i 
human  sffiiirs  he  will  both  think  andwrittiat 
more  exalted  and  magnificent  manner.    For  dhi 
same  reason  that  excellent   master  wooU  kM 
recommended  the  stad  j  of  those  great  md  ^ 
nous  mysteries  which  revelation  has  dinovwi 
to  us;  to  which  the  noblest  parts  of  this  sjiM 
of  the  world  are  as  much  inferior  as  the  ereSM 
is  less  excellent  than  its  Creator.     Tbewiiertai 
most  knowing  amon^  the  heathens  had  vei7jp* 
and  imperfect  notions  of  a  future  state.   Aev 
had  indfeed  some  uncertain  hopes,  either  leeeiiM 
by  tradition,  or  gathered  by  reason,  that  the  cii* 
ence  of  virtuous  men  woufd  not  be  detensiiicdtf 
the  separation  of  soul  and  b(»dy;  but  they  citkr 
disbelieved  a  future    state   of   punishmest  ui 
misery:  or,  upon  the  same  account  thai  ApcQtf 
painted  Antigonus  with  one  side  onlv  tovara  lb 
spectator,  that  the  loss  of  his  eye  mig^t  not  caa  i 
blemi«ih  upon  the  whole  piece ;  so  theis  npt- 
sented  the  condition  of  man  in  its  (airert  vw, 
and  endeavored  to  conceal  what  theyihooektvM 
a  deformity  to  human  nature.     I  Have  ^»  ob* 
served,  that  whenever  the  above-roentiooed  ooW 
in  his  philosophical  discourses  is  led  by  hiaina* 
mont  to  the  mention  of  immortality,  he  seems ub 
one   awaked  out  of  sleep  ;   roused  and  aimed 
with  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  he  stretches  kti 
imagination   to  conceive   something   udcooubob, 
and,  with  the  greatness  of  his  tliouchts,  cssu,  ** 
it  were,  a  glory  round   the  sentence.    Unceciais 
and  unsettled  as  he  was,  he  seems  fiivd  witii  (k 
contemplation  of  it.     And  nothing  but  such  t glo- 
rious prospect  could  have  forc(Ml  so  threat  a  loier 
of  truth  as  ho  was  to  declare  his  resolutioa  acvfr 
to  part  with  his  persuasion  of  immortality,  thoo^ 
it  should  be  proved  to  be  an  erroneous  one.   Btt 
had   he  livea  to   see   all    that   Christianity  bi 
brought  to  light,  how  would   he  have  lavidied 
out  all  the  force  of  eloquence   in  those  noUat 
contemplations  which  human   nature  is  cap^ 
of,  the  resurrection,  and   the  judgment  that  fel- 
lows it!    Uow  had  his  breast  glowed  with  pWM' 
ure,  when  the  whole  compass  of  futurity  Uj  "P* 
and  exposetl  to  his  view  I    How  would  liis  iiw?o- 


life  into  the  question,  as  it  proposes  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  higher  nature  and  a  longer  con- 
tinuance, is  more  adapted  to  afft-cl  the  minds  of  _ 

the  audience,  naturally  inclined  to  pursue  what  it ;  alion  liave  hurried  him  on  in  the  pursi^it  of  (b 
ini:igines  its  greatest  interest  ana  concern.  If  1  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  !  How  would  he la*t 
Pericles,  as  historians  report,  co«ild  shake  the  !  entered,  with  the  force  of  lightning,  into  the  liw* 
firmest  resolutions  of  his  hearers,  and  set  the  |  tions  of  his  hearers,  and  fixed  their  attiiitioo  it 
passions  of  all  Greece  in  a  ferment,  when  the  ;  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  cornipt  nature. -pc* 
jin-senl  welfare  of  his  country,  or  tho  fear  of  hos-  i  (ho^ln  glorious  themes  which  his  eloquence  h«lt 
tile  invaHions,  was  the  subject;  what  may  bo  ex- !  painted  in  such  lively  and  lo-sting  colors  I 
[lected  from  that  orator  wh»)  warns  his  audience  |  "This  advantage  Christians  have;  and  itvai 
against  those  evils  which  have  no  remedy,  when  |  with  no  small  pleasure  I  lately  met  with  a  f^it 


once  undergone,  either  from  prudence  or  time? 
As  much  gieatiT  as  the  evils  in  a  future  state  arc 


•Chriitnuu. 


ment  of  Longinus,  which  is  prcservoil,  as  atpsn- 
mony  of  that  critic's  judgment,  at  the  begtaaiBf 
of  a  manuscript  of  the  Now  To^txmeul^  in  ib 
Vatican  library.    After  that  author  has  numbasd 


THB  SPECTATOR. 
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Up  the  BKWt  celebrated  oratora  amonsr  the  Gre- 
*  Cisatf  ha  ujrs,  'add  to  these  Paul  of  Tareu^,  the 
patron  of  an  opinion  not  yet  fully  proved.'  Aii  a 
nwthon  he  condemns  the  GhriBtian  religion;  and, 
■■  an  impartial  critic,  he  judges  in  favor  of  the 
pffomoter  and  preacher  of  it.  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  latter  |mrt  of  his  judgment  adds  great  weight 
U»  bit  opinion  of  St.  rauPa  abilities,  since,  under 
all  the  prejudice  of  opinions  directly  opposite,  he 
is  eonatrained  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  that 
apostle.  And,  no  doubt,  such  as  Longinus  de- 
aeribee  St.  Paul,  such  he  appcanKi  to  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  those  countries  wnich  he  visited  and 
Uesaed  with  those  doctrines  he  was  divinely 
aommissioned  to  preach.  Sacred  story  gives  us, 
ia  one  circumstance,  a  convincing  proof  of  his 
aloqnenee,  when  the  men  of  Lystra  called  him 
Mereorr, '  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker,'  and 
would  Lave  paid  divine  worship  to  him,  as  to  the 

¥}d  who  invented  and  presided  over  eloquence. 
his  one  account  of  our  apostle  sets  his  character, 
eoDsidered  as  an  orator  only,  above  all  the  cele- 
brated relations  of  the  skill  and  influence  of  De- 
mosthenes and  his  cotcmporaries.  Their  power 
in  apeaking  was  admired,  out  still  it  was  thought 
boman;  their  eloquence  warmed  and  ravished  the 
hearers,  but  still  it  was  thought  the  voice  of  man, 
aot  the  voice  of  God.  What  advantage  then  had 
8L  Paul  above  those  of  Greece  or  Rome?  I  con- 
foaa  I  can  ascribe  this  excellence  to  nothing  but 
the  power  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  which 
mar  have  still  the  same  influence  on  the  hearers, 
which  have  still  the  power,  when  preached  by  a 
akillful  orator,  to  make  us  break  out  in  the  same 
expressions  as  the  disciples  who  met  our  Savior 
in  their  way  to  Emmaus  made  use  of:  'Did  not 
onr  hearts  burn  within  us  when  he  talked  to  us 
by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scrip- 
tures Y'  I  mav  be  thout^ht  bold  in  my  judgment 
by  some,  but  I  must  affirm  that  no  one  orator  has 
left  us  so  visible  marks  and  footsteps  of  his  elo- 
oncnce  as  our  apostle.  It  may  perbap>s  be  won- 
oered  at,  that,  in  his  reasonings  upon  idolatry  at 
Athens,  where  eU>a ucnce  was  bom  and  flonrisned, 
he  conftues  himself  to  strict  argument  only;  but 
my  reader  may  remember,  what  many  authors  of 
thte  best  cri'dit  have  asKured  us,  that  all  attempts 
upon  the  affections,  and  strokes  of  oratory,  were 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  that  country 
in  courts  of  judicature.  His  want  of  eloquence 
therefore  here  was  the  effect  of  his  exact  conform- 
ity to  tlic  laws;  but  his  discourse  on  the  resur- 
ivction  to  the  Corinthians,  his  harangue  beforo 
Agrippa  upon  his  own  conversion,  and  the  neces- 
aity  of  that  of  others,  arc  truly  great,  and  may 
serve  as  full  examples  to  those  excellent  rules  fur 
Jie  sublime,  whicn  the  bciitt  of  critics  has  left  us. 
The  sum  of  all  this  discourse  is,  that  our  clergy 
have  no  further  to  look  for  an  example  of  the  pi'r- 
fection  they  may  arrive  at,  than  to  St.  Paul's 
harangues;  that  when  he,  under  the  want  of  sev- 
eral MvantafnM  of  nature,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
was  heard.  aumirtHl,  and  made  a  standard  to  suc- 
ceeding ages,  by  the  best  judges  of  a  different 
persuasion  in  n>ligion;  I  say,  onr  clergy  may 
learn,  that  however  instructive  their  sennonn  are, 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  a  great  addition: 
which  St.  Paul  has  given  them  a  noble  example 
of,  and  the  Christian  religion  has  furnished  tlieui 
with  certain  means  of  attaining  to." 


No.  634.]    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  17, 1714. 

Thu  Jbwcr  our  wants,  tho  ncarvr  w«  rvflembl«  tht  Rods. 

It  was  the  common  boast  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
ph«,  that  by  thi^  efficacy  of  their  several  dootrinee, 


they  made  human  nature  resemble  the  divine. 
How  much  mistaken  soever  they  might  be  in  the 
several  means  they  proposed  for  this  end,  it  must 
be  owned -that  the  design  was  great  and  glorious. 
The  finest  works  of  invention  and  imagination 
are  of  very  little  weight  when  put  in  the  balance 
with  what  refines  and  exalts  the  rational  mind. 
Longinus  excuses  Homer  very  handsomely,  when 
he  says  the  poet  made  his  gods  like  men,  that  he 
might  make  his  men  appear  like  the  soda.  But 
it  must  be  allowed  that  several  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  acted  as  Cicero  wishes  Homer  had 
done:  tiiey  endeavored  rather  to  make  men  like 
gods  than  gods  like  men. 

According  to  this  general  maxim  in  philosophr, 
some  of  them  have  endeavored  to  place  men  in 
such  a  state  of  pleasure,  or  indolence  at  least,  aa 
they  vainly  imagined  the  happiness  of  Uie  Su- 
preme Being  to  consist  in.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  most  virtuous  sect  of  philosophers  have  created 
a  chimerical  wise  man  whom  tliey  made  exempt 
from  passion  and  pain,  and  tliougnt  it  enough  to 
pronounce  him  all-sufficient. 

This  last  character,  when  divested  of  the  glare 
of  human  philosophy  that  surrounds  it,  signifiea 
no  more  than  that  a  good  and  wise  man  should  so 
arm  himself  with  patience  as  not  to  yield  tamely 
to  the  violence  of  pa>>sion  and  pain;  that  he  should 
learn  so  to  suppress  and  contract  his  desires  as  to 
have  few  want  a;  and  that  he  should  cherish  so 
many  virtues  in  his  soul  as  to  have  a  perpetual 
source  of  pleasure  in  himself. 

The  Christian  religion  requires  that,  after  having 
framed  the  bent  idea  we  are  able  of  the  divine  na 
ture,  it  should  )>e  our  next  care  to  conform  our 
selves  to  it  as  far  as  our  imperfections  will  permit. 
I  might  mention  several  passa^s  in  the  sacred 
writings  on  this  head,  to  which  I  might  add 
many  maxims  and  wise  sayings  of  moral  authors 
amoiij^  the  Greeks  and  Itomans. 

I  shall  only  instance  a  remarkable  passage,  to 
this  purpose,  out  of  Julian's  Cssars.  The  em- 
peror having  repreHcnted  all  the  Roman  emperore, 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  as  passing  in  review 
before  the  gods,  and  striving  for  the  superiority, 
lets  them  all  drop,  excepting  Alexander,  Julius 
Cienar.  Aui^uAtus  Ccesar,  Trajan.  Marcus  Aurelins, 
and  Conf^tuntino.  Each  of  the^e  great  heroes  of 
antiquity  lays  in  his  claim  fur  the  upper  place; 
and,  in  onlef  to  it,  sets  forth  his  actions  after  the 
most  advantageous  manner.  But  the  gods,  in- 
stead of  being  dazzled  with  the  luster  of  their 
actions,  inquire  by  Mercury  into  the  prop«T  mo- 
tive and  gi>verning  principle  that  influenced  them 
throughout  the  whole  H<'ries  of  their  lives  and  ex- 
ploitH.  Alexander  tells  them  that  his  aim  was  to 
conquer;  Julius  Cesar,  that  his  was  to  gain  the 
highest  post  in  his  country;  Augustus,  to  govern 
well;  Trajan,  that  his  was  tho  same  as  that  of 
Alt^xander,  namely,  to  conquer.  The  question,  at 
length,  was  put  to  Marcus  Aurelins,  wiio  replied, 
with  great  modesty  that  it  had  always  botrn  his 
c.nro  to  imitate  the  gods.  This  conduct  seems  to 
hat'e  gained  him  tiie  most  votes  and  best  place 
in  the  aMrtembly.  Marcus  Aurelins  being  after- 
wanl  aHkcd  to  explain  himsi'lf.  d(*clan*s  that,  by 
imitating  the  ginU,  he  end(*avored  to  imitate  them 
in  the  use  of  his  understand ing.  and  of  all  otlier 
faculties;  and  in  particular,  that  it  was  always  his 
study  to  have  as  tew  wants  as  iM>4sible  in  himself, 
and  to  do  all  the  good  he  rx>ulU  to  others. 

A  muni;  the  many  methods  by  whieh  revealed 
religion  has  advaneiHl  morality,  this  is  one,  that 
it  has  given  us  a  more  just  and  pt^rfect  idea  of 
that  lk*ing  whom  every  reasonable  creature  onght 
to  imitate.  The  young  man,  in  a  heathen  com- 
edy, might  justify  hia  lewdness  by  the  exanpU 
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of  Jupiter;  as.  indc«>d,  Uiere  was  scarce  any  crime    erected  this  immeiMe  tbeater.     Is  imA  tUi  hi 
that  mieht  not  lie  countenanced  by  thow  notions    than  an  iutiniation  of  uur  iDimortalily!!  JUi,«K 


Iff  wiio  iH  ine  palteru, 
spiritual  perfection.  \  cuunlable  composition  ia  the  whole  creauoa.  Ii 

While  u'e  remain  in  this  life  wc  are  subject  to  ;  haih  capacities  to  lodge  a  much  greater  Tihq 
iiinunKTal>Ie  teinptationh,  which,  if  libtened  to,  i  of  knowled^  Uian  he  will  be  ever  master  of,  ui 
will  make  U8  dvt'iale  from  reason  and  gocidness, :  an  unhatis&d  curiositj  to  tread  the  atcraptk 
ihc  only  thinj^ts  wherein  we  can  imitate  the  Supreme  !  of  nature  and  providence;  but  with  tbi«.  ha  «• 
Bein^.  In  the  next  lift;  we  meet  with  nothing  to  \  gaus,  in  their  present  structure,  are  raihcrfiuedii 
excite  our  inclinations  that  doth  not  dc&crve  them. !  serve  the  nuccsnities  uf  a  vile  body,  than  loBin*- 


I   shall   thcrefiirt*   disniirts  my   reader  with  this  i  tcr  to  liis  understanding;  and  from  the  liule  «ia 
maxim,  viz:  "Our  happiness  in  this  world  pro- 1  to  which  he  is  chaineiU  he  can  frame  but  viiMff- 


eeeds  from  the  huppressiun  of  our  desires,  but  in 
the  next  world  from  the  gratification  of  them." 


No.  G35.]    MONDAY.  DECEMBER  20. 17U. 

Bmtlo  te  Mdem  homiiium  ac  dnmoin  contemplari ;  qua  d  ULl 
psnra  (ut  ot)  iU  vviistur,  birc  ooelvstia  »einp«r  FpvcUto; 
UU  bunuuia cuDtrmulU). — Cicibo  tiomn.  \k-ip. 

1  {Mrrelve  ytm  contcupltte  tb«  neat  and  haUtalirm  of  mea ; 
wbkh  If'lt  appcan  aJi  little  Ui  yoa  aa  It  rtralljr  in,  tix  your 
eyei  perpetually  u|ion  heavenly  oL|)ectf ,  and  divpliic  earthly. 

Tbx  following  essay  conies  from  the  ingenious 


ing  guesses  concerning  the  innumerable  «ori4 
of  light  that  encompass  him;  which,  ihssfbii 
thcm&elves  of  a  prodigious  bigness,  do  boi  jaa 
glimmer  in  the  remote  spaces  of  the  hrareu:  lai 
when,  with  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pain»,hcliitk 
labored  a  little  way  up  tlie  sleep  awcot  of  tnik, 
and  beholds  with  pity  the  grovi'ling  muliiiudi 
beneath,  in  a  moment  hiB  foot  sliden,  and  he  taa- 
bles  down  headlong  into  the  grave. 

"Thinking on  this.  I  am  obliged  to  belifve,ii 
justice  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  (iicR  i 
another  state  when  man  shall  be  better  &iiustedfa 


couteroplatioD,  or  rather  have  it  iu  hi^povrrli 
author  of  the  \v\wt  upon  novelty,  printed  in  a  late  remove  from  object  to  object,  and  from  vorid  M 
Spectator;  the  ntitJons  are  drawn  from  the  I'latonic    world;  and  be  accommodated  with  seuik'S and otktf 


way  of  thinking;  but  as  they  contribute  to  raise 
the  mind,  and  may  inspire  noble  si^ntiments  of 
our  own  future  grandeur  and  happiness,  1  think  it 
Well  deserves  to  ue  prt'sented  to  the  public: 

"If  the  univers4>  oe  the  creature  of  an  intelligent 
mind,  tliis  mind  could  have  no  immediate  regard 
to  himself  in  producing  it.  Ue  needi>d  not  to  make 
trial  of  his  omnipoleiicu  to  be  informed  wliateffecls 
were  within  its  reach;  the  world,  as  existing  in  his 
eternal  idea,  w:ls  then  as  beautiful  as  now  it  is 
drawn  forth  into  l)fing:  and  in  the  immense  abyss 


helps,  for  making  Uie  quickest  and  mu<»;  axuaiiaf 
discoveries.  How  dotu  such  a  geniu.s  as  Sir  ]«uc 
Newton,  from  amid  the  darkness  that  invulrnki 
man  understanding,  break  forth  and  appear  lib 
one  of  anotlier  species  I  The  vast  uiacliiije  v«  ii- 
habit  lies  open  to  him;  he  seems  not  unacqu&iDted 
with  the  general  laws  that  govern  it:  and  vbilt 
with  the  transport  of  a  p]iiiosopht.T  Le  btboUi 
and  admires  the  glorious  work,  he  is  capable  of 
paying  at  once  a  more  devout  and  more  raii<-ui 
homage  to  his  Maker.     But.  alas!  huw  riam>v  ii 


of  his  esMMict^  are  contained  far  brighter  sceiiCH  than  ;  the  pn>spect  even  of  such  a  mind !     And  huv  cb> 

will  be  ever  set.  forth  to  view;  it  IxMng  iniiM>RHible  j  scure  to  the  compaM  that  is  taken  in  br  the  ka 

that  the  great  author  of  nature  should  bound  his    of  an  an|^l,  or  of  a  soul  but  newly  CM^aped  fm 

own  powc;r  by  giving  ezivtencc  to  a  system  of  '  its  imprisonment  in  the   body!     For  inj  pin.  I 

creatures  so  p<*rfi'ct  that  he  cannot  improve  upon    frecOy  indulge  my  soul   in   tne   coufiiifxicf  uf  la 

it  by  any  otn<T  exertions  of  his  almighty  will. 

Between  finite  and  infinite  there  is  an  unmcasur- 

able  interval  not  to  be  filled  up  in  endleits  ages;  for 

which  reason  tlie  nioKt  excellent  of  all  (lod's  works  _ 

must  be  eijuallv  short  of  what  his  power  is  able    shoot  away  with  the   swiftiTess  of   ima^iDaiK'B 


future  grandeur;  it  pleanes  nieto  think  iha:  I,  vLc 
know  so  small  a  portion  of  the  workj«  of  :b?  Crea- 
tor, and  with  slow  and  painful  stops  cn.op  'jp  tad 
down  on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  i^hall  en:  Iue; 


to  produce  ns  tfie  most  imperfect,  and  may  be  ex- 
ce(Mi<'d  with  the  same  ease. 

*'  This  thought  hath  made  some  imagine  (what 
it  must  be  confessed  is  not  impossible),  that  the 
unfathomed  space  is  ever  teeming  witli  new  births, 


trace  out  tne  hidden  springs  of  nati:rt;&  opert- 
tions,  bo  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  hi-aT«D>  bod- 
ies in  the  rapidity  of  their  career,  be  a  sp«c:ilar 
of  the  long  chain  of  events  in  tlie  naiural  tod 
moral  worlds,  visit  the  several  apartments  of  rrcs- 


the  y«tuiigt'r  still  inheriting  a  greater  perfection  tion.  know  how  thev  are  fumislied  and  liov  ia- 
than'the  elder.  Hut,  as  this  doUi  not  fall  within  !  habited,  comprehend  the  order,  and  measur«  the 
my  prcHent  view,  I  shall  content  myself  with  tak-  i  magnitudes  and  distance  of  those  orbs,  which  tt 


ing  notice  tliat  the  consiileration  now  mentioned 
proves  undeiiiablv.  that  t)ie  ideal  worlds  in  the 
divine  understanifin^  yield  a  prospect  incompara- 
bly more  ample,  various,  and  delightful,  than  any 


us  seem  dis|)Osed  without  any  regular  dt*sign,  and 
set  all  in  the  same  circle;  observe  the  dcpi'ndeaoc 
of  the  (larts  of  each  svsteni.  and  (if  our  mind>  vf 
big  enough  to  grasp  tfic  theory)  of  the  several  st«- 


creaied  world  can  do;  and  that  therefore,  as  it  is  |  tems  upon  one  another,  from  whence  itsuhsth* 
not  to  lie  supposed  that  God  should  make  a  world  i  harmony  of  the  universe.  In  eternity  a  grvat  deil 
merely  of  inanimate  matter,  however  diversified.  I  may  be  done  of  this  kind.  I  find  ir  of  me  u 
or  inhabited  only  by  creatures  of  no  higher  an  !  cherish  this  generous  ambition:  for  beside  the  ttt- 
order  than  bruti's,  so  the  end  for  which  he  (Unsigned  cret  refreshment  it  diffuses  through  my  soul,  il 
hiH  reasonable  offspring  is  the  contemplation  <if  :  engages  me  in  an  endeator  to  improve  my  fmi* 
ids  works,  the  enjoyment  of  hiniM*lf,  and  in  both  !  ties,  as  well  as  to  exercise  them  coufurniably  to  thi 
to  be  happy;  having,  to  this  purpose,  endowtni  !  rank  I  now  hold  among  reasonable  beings. and  :he 
them  Willi  corresponding  faculties  and  desires.  |  hope  I  have  of  being  once  advanced  to  a  moreci- 
He  can  have  no  greater  pleasure  from  a  bare  re-  '  alted  station, 
view  of  his  works  than  fnwn  the  survey  of  his  own        "The  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of  mao. 


ideal;  but  we  may  be  ansured  that  he  is  well 
pleased  in  the  satisfaction  derived  to  beings  capa- 
mm  of  it.  and  for  whose  entertainment  ho  hath 


is  the  enjoyment  of  God.  beyond  which  he  canEf4 
form  a  wish.  Dim  at  best  are  the  conceptioaf  vt 
have  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who,  aa  il  wcc%  kwfi 
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big  ereatards  in  suspense,  neither  discorering  nor 
Riding  himself;  by  which  means,  the  libertine  hath 
a  handle  to  dispute  his  existence,  vhile  the  most 
■re  content  to  speak  him  fair,  but  in  their  hearts 
prefer  ererj  trinin^  satisfaeiion  to  the  favor  of 
their  Maker,  and  ndicale  the  good  man  for  the 
singularity  of  his  choice.  Will  there  not  a  time 
eome  when  the  Freethinker  shall  see  his  impious 
•chemes  overturned,  and  be  made  a  convert  to  the 
truths  he  hates?  when  deluded  mortals  shall  be 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  their  pursuits;  and  the 
liew  wise  who  followed  the  guidance  of  Heaven, 
and,  scorning  the  blandishments  of  sense,  and  the 
■ordid  bribery  of  the  world,  aspired  to  a  celestial 
abode,  shall  stand  possessed  of  their  utmost  wish  in 
the  vision  of  the  Creator?  Here  the  mind  heaves 
a  thought  now  and  then  toward  him,  and  hath 
some  transient  glances  of  his  presence;  when,  in 
the  instant  it  thinks  itself  to  have  the  fastest  hold, 
the  object  eludes  its  expectations,  and  it  falls  back 
tired  and  bafled  to  the  ground.  Doubtless,  there 
is  some  more  perfect  way  of  conversing  with  heav- 
enly beings.  Are  not  spirits  capable  of  mutual 
intelligence,  unless  immersed  in  bodies,  or  by 
their  intervention  ?  Must  superior  natures  depend 
OB  inferior  for  the  main  privileges  of  sociable  beings, 
that  of  conversing  witn  and  knowing  each  other? 
What  would  they  nave  done  had  matter  never  been 
eitmted  ?    I  suppose,  not  have  lived  in  eternal  sol- 


itude. As  incorporeal  substances  are  of  a  nobler 
order,  so  be  sure  their  manner  of  intercourse  is 
answerably  more  expedite  and  intimate.  This 
method  of  communication  we  call  intellectual  vis- 
ion, as  somewhat  analogous  to  the  sense  of  sseitiff, 
which  is  the  medium  of  our  acquaintanee  WiSi 
this  visible  world.  And  in  some  such  war  can 
God  make  himself  the  object  of  immediate  intui- 
tion to  the  blessed;  and  as  he  can,  it  is  not  im* 
probable  that  he  will,  always  condescending,  in 
the  circumstances  of  doing  it,  to  the  weakness  and 
proportion  of  finite  minds.  His  works  but  faintlr 
reflect  the  image  of  his  perfections;  it  is  a  second- 
hand knowledge;  to  have  a  just  idea  of  him  it 
may  be  necessary  that  we  see  nim  as  he  is.  But 
what  is  Uiat?  Tt  is  something  that  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive;  yet,  what  ws 
can  easily  conceive,  will  be  a  fountain  of  unspeak- 
able, of  everlasting  rapture.  All  created  glories 
will  fade  and  die  away  in  his  presence.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  my  happiness  to  compare  the  world  with 
the  fair  exemplar  of  it  in  the  Divine  mind;  per- 
haps, to  view  the  original  plan  of  those  wise  de- 
signs that  have  been  executinp^  in  a  long  succession 
of  ages.  Thus  employed  in  finding  out  his  works, 
and  contemplating  their  Author,  how  shall  I  fidl 
prostrate  and  adoring,  my  body  swallowed  up  in 
the  immensity  of  matter,  my  mind  in  ths  infini- 
tude of  his  perfections  I" 
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"  A  good  book  is  tli«  boat  frieod;  the  iimo  to-da/  and  fonvBr." 


Apflxqati  &  Co.,  in  addi^an  to  a  large  and  <raned  assortment  of  School,  CUw 
licai,  Theohgital,  and  Uittxilaneotu  Books,  wliicli  they  have  ctmstantl;  on  hand, 
publish  a  Bories  oS  Taloable  Standard  Works,  suitable  for  the  fanJly  urcle,  as  well  aa 
pnblio  libraries. 

At  this  dme,  «hen  the  press  teems  so  abundantly  with  ephemeral  litonton, 
the  thinlcing  mind  experiences  a  need  of  more  substantial  aliment;  of  something 
which  ^all  at  the  same  time  furnish  not  only  enjoyment  for  the  present,  but  for  after 
thought;  something  on  which  the  mind  will  delight  to  ponder  in  its  communiogi 
with  itself;  something,  from  the  perusal  of  which  one  can  arise  a  wiser,  if  not  a  bet- 
ter man ;  and  among  their  publications,  they  flatter  thomaelrea  snoh  hooka  will  ba 
found.  It  is  their  urn  to  select  such  works,  the  inlnnsio  worth  of  wbioh  will  oaoaa 
them  to  be  sought  after  by  enlightened  and  diacriminating  minds,  and  ai  worthy  of 
gracing  the  shelTea  ot  their  librariea. 

Among  their  publications  may  be  fiinnd  the  followiog,  to  which  they  would  !«•• 

nei^tfully  invite  attention.    To  these  it  is  theii  intention  to  add  the  best  works  of  tba 

,  Standard  Hiatorieal  and  other  anthors,  and  they  bust  that  tlwir  seleotions  will  b« 

iooh  aa  to  entitle  them  to  a  liberal  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  book-b«ying  pnblio. 


APPLEGATE  J;  00/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DK.  ADAK  CLAEKKS  COMPLETE  COMKEETABT  OH  THE  OLD  AID 

HEW  TE8TAHEET8 

With  a  portrait  of  tho  author,  engraved  expressly  for  this  edition,  accompanied 
witli  Maps,  &o.  Sheep,  spring  back,  marble  edge.  The  Commentary  of  Dr.  Cluh 
h  most  deservedly  popalar,  being  not  only  a  truly  scientific  and  elaborately  loarced 
work,  but  it  is  also  well  adapted  to  family  reading.  liberal  in  his  views,  bcncrolest 
in  his  character.  Christian  in  his  deportment,  and  deeply  learned  in  Scripture  ion, 
and  all  the  science  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  modemSy  Dr.  Clarke  produced  a  work 
every  way  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Bible  students,  preachers,  and  families.  TUi 
work,  although  the  largest  published  west  of  the  mountains,  is  yet  afforded  at  a  priei 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

From  Ab  NtuknUe  and  LomttilU  CkrMan  AdvoeaU, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  contribution  to  Sacred  Literature  that  has  attained 
to  a  higher  rank  than  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  Whether  regarded  as 
a  prodigy  of  human  learning,  or  as  a  monument  of  what  perseverance  and  iudostij, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  lifetime,  can  accomplish,  it  will  long  continue  to  ehil- 
lenge  the  admiration  of  men  as  a  work  of  unriwled  merit.  It  is  a  treasarj  d 
knowledge,  in  the  accumulation  of  which,  the  author  seems  to  have  had  no  piupoM 
in  view  but  the  apprehension  of  truth ;  not  to  sustain  a  particular  creed,  bat  tU 
apprehension  of  truth  for  truth's  own  sake,  restrained  in  the  noble  pursuits  of  b6 
party  tenets  by  no  ardor  for  favorite  dogmas.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  compkle 
ubniry  without  this  valuable  work,  and  yet  alone  of  itself,  it  affords  to  its  poaKaeor 
no  mean  variety  of  entertainment.  Besides  forming  a  moderate,  but  clear  elncidatioi 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Word,  it  abounds  with  illustrations  in  science,  tbe 
literature  of  all  ages,  and  the  history  of  all  times  and  all  countries  ;  and  as  a  Icxica 
for  the  exposition  of  abstruse  phrases,  of  difficult  terms,  and  the  true  genealogy  d 
words  of  doubtful  import,  it  immeasurably  surpasses  all  similar  works  of  the  age. 


"  Of  the  merits  of  this  work  we  need  not  speak,  as  its  fame  is  as  wide  as  the  woiti 
of  language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  as  imperishable  as  the  name  of  its  aotiior; 
but  of  this  edition  we  may  say  a  word :  It  consists  of  four  super-royal  octavo  rel- 
umes, two  of  the  Old,  and  two  of  the  New  Testament.  The  type  is  clear,  printed 
upon  a  beautiful  white  paper,  of  Buperior  texture,  bound  in  a  strong  and  subsUndiJ 
manner,  with  marbled  edges.  The  first  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  contains  a 
superior  steel  engraving  of  the  author.  The  last  volume  contains  the  usual  c»^piacj 
alphabetical  index,  while  the  entire  work  is  embellished  with  the  usual  numUrof 
tables  and  maps.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  edition  of  tki 
great  work  of  this  great  man.'' 


DE.  ADAM  CLARKE  8  GOMKENTABT  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAXEIT. 

2  vols,  super-royal  8vo.     Sheep,  spring  back,  marble  edge. 

The  increasing  demand  for  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  hu 
induced  us  to  issue  an  edition  on  superior  paper,  large  clear  type,  handsomely  t&i 
substantially  bound,  containing  1978  pages,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

Of  all  "  Defenders  of  the  Faith,"  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  ii 
his  arguments,  clear  in  his  elucidations,  and  pungent  in  his  exhortations,  as  weD  a> 
thoroughly  accurate  in  scientific  and  historical  researches^  that  have  written  qb  tte 
Sacred  Records. 


AJPRbEQATS  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  COMPLETE  WOBXS  OF  THOMAS  DICK,  LL.  D. 

11  vols,  in  2,  containing  An  Essa^  on  the  Improvement  of  Society;  The  Philoso- 
phy of  a  Future  State ;  The  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  The  Mental  Illnmination  and 
Moral  Improvement  of  Mankind;  An  Essay  on  the  Sin  and  Evils  of  Covetonsnen; 
The  Christian  Philosopher,  or  Science  and  Beligioii ;  Celestial  Scenery^  illoAtrated ; 
Siderial  Heavens,  Planets,  &o.;  The  Practical  Astronomer;  The  Solar  System,  its 
Wonders;  The  Atmosphere  and  Atmospherical  Phenomena,  &o.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings  and  a  portrait.  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  Sheep,  spring  back  and 
marble  edge. 

Thi$  edition  is  printed  /ram  enMrdy  new  plates,  containing  the  recent  revisiom  of 
the  author f  and  is  the  onlj/  COMPLETE  edition  published  in  the  United  States, 

The  works  of  Dr.  Dick  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  (being  such  as  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  £unily  and  made  the  daily  study  of  its  members,  old 
and  young,)  that  the  attempt  to  praise  them  would  be  like  gilding  fine  gold. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  publishers  to  get  up  this  edition  in  a  style  worthy 
of  their  merit ;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  succeeded  in  so  doing,  as 
to  paper,  typography,  and  binding  of  the  w<^k,  neither  of  which  can  be  surpassed  at 
the  East  or  West  

From  tie  PnthflerUm  Remew,  BdMtuy, 

Dick's  Works. — Those  who  read  at  all,  know  both  the  name  of  Dr.  Dick  and 
the  work  itself,  now  reprinted.    It  has  long  found  acceptance  with  the  pubEo. 


From  Uk  Wedeyan  Associated  MaffOKkte,  London, 

We  hail  this  remarkably  cheap  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Dick's 
admirable  and  highly  popular  Works.  It  is  a  real  love  to  the  millions  to  be  able  to 
purchase  such  an  excellent  work  for  so  inconsiderable  a  cost.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  work  to  all  our  readers,  and  specially  to  all  who  desire  to  store  their 
minds  with  general  information. 

From  tHe  Pmb$terUm  of  Uk  West, 

Eleven  different  works  are  embraced  in  these  volumes,  making  it  an  edition  full 
and  complete.  The  ranse  of  subjects  embraced  in  these  several  essays  and  scientific 
treatises,  is  varied,  are  all  highly  important  and  of  practical  utility  to  mankind  gen- 
erally. These  characteristics  of  Dr.  Dick's  writings,  while  they  render  them  per- 
manently valuable,  insure  for  them  also  a  wide  circulation  among  all  classes  of 

readers.  _____««__. 

Prom  the  Gndnnati  Gatette, 

The  best  recommendation  which  can  be  given  of  Dr.  Dick's  Works,  is  the  great 
popularity  they  have  enjoyed,  and  the  numerous  editions  of  them,  collected  and 
separate,  which  have  been  published  in  England  and  America.  Messrs.  Applcgate  & 
Co.  are  deserving  of  much  praise  for  the  tasteful  and  handsome  style  in  which  they 
have  issued  the  work,  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 


From  At  Central  Watduaan. 

Dr.  INck's  works  have  filled  a  place  oocuinod  by  no  others,  sad  have  ptssented  the 
sreal  foots  of  nature  and  tJio  scientifio  movements  and  discoveries  of  the  present  agO| 
in  a  manner  at  once  both  pleasing  and  instructive.  They  shoold  have  a  phuM  ia 
every  fiunily  library,  and  be  read  by  alL      .  , 


APPLEQATB  k  OO.'S  PUBUCATlONa 


THB  8PBCTAT0S. 

With  Biograpliical  Notioes  of  its  Contributors.  1  yol.,  rojal  8to.,  750  pi^ 
with  a  portrait  of  Addiscm.     Sheep,  spring  back,  marUe  edge. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  English  kngoage  that  has  been  more  generallj  read,  ip 
proredy  and  appreciated  than  The  Spxotatob.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be  penued  l^ 
persons  oi  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society  with  equal  pleasore  and  profit.  Of  aQ 
the  writings  of  Addison,  the  Spectator  is  the  most  suited  to  general  reading ;  in  tk 
style  of  its  composition  and  purity  of  dictum  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  it  has  ever  stood 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  English  classics.  Beside  general  notings  of  the  state  d 
English  society  in  all  its  phases,  at  the  time  and  anterior  to  ihat  of  writing,  it  incal- 
cates  sage  maxims,  morals,  and  advice,  applicable  at  all  times.  It  is  bound  in  libniy 
style,  corresponding  with  our  Dick,  Bollin,  &c. 


JPVoMi  Ae  Ctnind  CkrUiimH  HerM.  9 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  daily  newspapers  nor  peri- 
odicals, nor  cheap  fictions  for  the  people,  the  Spectator  had  a  daily  circulation  ii 
England.  It  was  witty,  pithy,  tasteful,  and  at  times  rigorous,  and  lashed  the  riees 
and  follies  of  the  age,  and  inculcated  many  useful  lessons  which  would  hare  been 
disregarded  from  more  serious  sources.  It  was  widely  popular.  It  contains  some 
rery  excellent  writing,  not  in  the  spasmodic,  moon-struck  style  of  the  fine  writing  of 
the  present  day,  but  in  a  firee,  graceful,  and  flowing  manner.  It  used  to  be  cod- 
sidered  essential  to  a  good  style  and  a  knowledge  of  Belles-Lettres  to  have  studied 
the  Spectator,  and  we  are  certain  our  ase  is  not  wise  in  the  selection  of  some  of  the 
substitutes  which  are  used  in  its  steaa.  It  should  yet  be  a  parlor  Tolume,  whidi 
should  be  read  with  great  profit 

But  we  do  not  design  to  criticise  the  book,  but  have  prefixed  these  few  &eti,  fbi 
the  information  of  our  readers,  to  a  notice  of  a  new  edition  of  the  work  by  MesBn. 
Applegate  &  Co.  It  is  entirely  of  Cincinnati  manufacture,  and  is  in  a  style  Teij 
crediti9)le  to  the  enterprising  house  which  has  brought  it  out. 


n 

From  (ke  Obiruimrfi  CommtrtUd. 

Applegate  &  Co.,  43  Main  street,  have  just  published,  in  a  handsome  octaro 
volume  of  750  pages,  one  of  the  very  best  classics  in  our  language.  It  would  U 
superfluous  at  this  day  to  write  a  lino  in  commendation  of  this  ironc.  The  writings 
of  Addison  are  imperishable  and  will  continue  to  charm  youth  and  age  while  lan- 
guage lasts.  

From  the  Cmdnnati  Ckutette, 

It  is  a  source  of  general  satisfaction  to  hear  of  the  republication  of  a  work  of  saA 
standard  merit  as  the  Spectator.  In  these  days,  when  the  press  teems  with  the  issue 
ef  ephemeral  publications,  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  an  hour,  to  enlist  momentsn 
aitention,  and  leave  no  improvement  on  the  mind,  or  impression  on  the  heart — it  u 
a  cause  of  congratulation  to  see,  now  and  then,  coming  from  the  press  such  works  u 
this;  to  last  as  it  should,  so  long  as  a  pure  taste  is  cultivated  or  esteemed. 


From  the  Cmannaii  DaUy  Timaf. 

Criticism  upon  the  literary  merits  of  the  Spectator  would  be  rather  late  and 
superfluous  at  the  present  time.  Steele,  Addison,  and  Swift  are  above  criUciaa. 
This  edition  is  gotten  up  in  style  and  form  that  will  make  it  peculiarly  acceptable  (0 
Ae  admirers  of  English  literature.  It  is  bound  in  one  volume,  with  copious  nolM 
ef  the  contributors  prefixed.  The  type  is  dear  and  elegant,  the  paper  good,  and  the 
binding  excellently  suitable  for  the  ubrary. 


APPLTOATl  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


flxjtAcb's  iites. 

With  Histo^cd  and  Critiofd  Notes,  and  a  LiFX  OF  PLilTABOH.  Illaairalcd  with  a 
portrait     1  vol.,  8vo.     Sheep,  faring  back,  marbled  edge. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected,  and  is  printed  npon  entirely 
new  plates,  stereotyped  by  ourselves,  to  correspond  with  our  library  edition  of  Dick'fc 
Works,  &c.  

Fnrn  Oe  NmthmUe  md  LouimOU  QurittUiu  AdvoeaU, 

Plutarch's  Lives. — ^This  great  work,  to  which  has  long  since  been  awarded  the 
first  honors  of  literature,  is  now  published  complete  in  one  volume  by  Messrv 
Applcgate  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  and  offered  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  place  it  within  thd 
reach  of  all.  This  is  a  desideratum,  especially  in  this  age  of  "  many  books.''  Next 
in  importance  to  a  thoroucb  knowMge  of  history,  and  in  many  respects  fully  equal 
to  it,  is  the  study  of  weli  authenticated  biography.  For  this  valuable  purpose,  we 
know  of  no  work  extant  superior  to  the  fifty  lives  of  Plutarch.  It  is  a  rare  magazine 
of  literary  and  biographical  knowledge.  The  eminent  men  whose  lives  compose  this 
work,  constitute  almost  the  entire  of  that  galaxy  of  greatness  and  brightness,  whiek 
stretches  across  the  horiaon  of  the  distant  past,  and  oasts  upon  the  present  time  a 
mild  and  steady  luster.     Many  of  them  are  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  earth. 


From  tie  Ladtet'  Rqpomiorff, 

No  words  of  criticism,  or  of  eulogy,  need  be  spent  on  Plutarch's  Lives.  Every 
body  knows  it  to  be  the  most  popular  book  of  biographies  now  extant  in  any  known 
language.  It  has  been  more  read,  by  the  youth  of  all  nations,  for  the  last  four  or 
five  centuries  in  particular,  than  any  ever  written.  It  has  done  more  good,  in  lit 
way,  and  has  been  the  means  of  forming  more  sublime  resolutions,  and  even  mors 
sublime  characters,  than  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  except  the 
Bible.  It  is  a  better  piece  of  property  for  a  younff  man  to  own,  than  an  eighty  acre 
lot  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  many  hundred  dollars  in  current  money.  We  would 
rather  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  a  son,  had  we  to  make  the  choice,  than  any  moderate 
amount  of  property,  if  we  were  certain  he  would  read  it  There  are  probably  but 
few  really  great  men  now  living,  that  have  not  been  lai^gely  indebted  to  it  for  their 
early  aspirations,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  achieved  their  greatness.  It  is 
a  magnificent  octavo,  on  solid  and  clear  paper,  well  bound,  and,  in  every  way^  neatly 
and  substantially  executed.  Most  sincerely  do  we  commend  ity  again  and  again,  to 
the  reading  public.  # 

From  Gti'$  AdverUier. 

A  beautiful  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  published  by  Appl^te  &  Co.,  has  beea 
laid  on  our  table.  Who  has  not  read  Pluturvh  ?  and  what  individual  of  any  force 
of  character  has  not  made  the  "  Lives "  his  study  ?  It  was  one  of  Napoleon's 
favorite  books,  and  doubtless  had  its  full  share  in  forming  his  character,  ana  fittint 
him  for  that  splendid  career  of  his,  which  has  had  no  precedent  heretofore,  as  it  wifl 
hardly  find  a  parallel  hereafter.  This  volume  is  handsomely  gotten  up,  and  in  every 
respect  creditable  to  the  good  taste  and  enterprise  of  this  firm. 


From  Ihi  Indiana  StaU  SenHnd. 

Of  the  literary  merit  of  this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Every  school  boy 
knows  '*  Plutarch's  Lives  "  is  essential  in  every  well-informed  man's  library.  In  tils 
language  of  the  translator  of  the  present  edition, ''  if  the  merits  of  a  work  may  be 
estimated  from  the  universality  of  its  reception,  Plutarch's  Lives  have  a  claim  to  tlis 
first  honors  of  literature.  No  book  has  been  more  generally  sought  afker|  or  r6s4 
with  greater  avidity." 


APPLBOATX  4  OO.'S  PUBUCATIONS. 


•  EOLinr'g  AVCIBHT  EISTOET. 

The  AnoieDt  History  of  the  CarthAgeniaos,  Aasjrisiis,  Babjloniitaifly  Medes  and 
Penians,  Greciana  and  Macedonians,  inclading  a  History  of  the  Arts  and  Scienoes 
of  the  Ancients,  with  a  life  of  the  Author.  2  vols.,  royal  8to.  Sheep,  spring  hack, 
marble  edge. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  impartial  works  ever  published.  It  takes  ns  back 
to  early  days,  and  makes  us  live  and  think  with  the  men  of  by-gone  centuries.  It 
q>reads  out  to  us  in  a  pleasant  and  interesting  style,  not  only  the  events  which  char- 
acterised the  early  ages,  but  the  inner  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  it  swayed 
the  leading  minds  of  the  times.  No  library  is  complete  without  Rollin's  Ancient 
History. 

From  tki  Waltm  Rxarder, 

A  new  edition  of  RoUin's  Ancient  History  has  just  been  issued  by  Appk^'ite  & 
Ck>.  The  value  and  importance  of  this  work  are  universally  acknowledged.  £vcry 
private  library  is  deficient  without  it ;  and  it  is  now  furnished  at  so  cheap  a'nte,  thai 
every  fiimily  should  have  it.  It  should  be  phioed  in  the  hands  of  all  our  youth,  as 
infinitely  more  instructive  and  useful  than  the  thousand  and  one  trashy  publications 
with  which  the  country  is  deluged,  and  which  are  so  apt  to  vitiate  the  taste,  and  ruin 
the  minds  of  young  readers.  One  more  word  in  behalf  of  this  new  edition  of  Rol- 
Kn :  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  in  previous  English  editions  a  large  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  work  has  been  suppressed.  '  The  deficiencies  are  here  sup- 
plied and  restored  from  the  French  editions,  giving  the  copy  of  Messrs.  Applegate  & 
Go.  a  superiority  over  previous  English  ^tions. 


J^rofli  fif  Sffvnsfidi  RgmUic, 

A  superb  edidon  of  this  indispensable  text  and  reference  book  is  published  hj 
Messrs.  Applegate  &  Co.  The  work  in  this  form  has  been  for  some  years  before  tiio 
public,  and  is  the  best  and  most  complete  edition  published.  The  work  is  comprised 
in  tvro  volumes  of  about  600  pages  each,  containing  the  prefaces  of  KoUin  and  th«« 
**  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,"  which  have  been  omitted  is 
most  American  editions.  • 


Pnm  tHe  We&Um  Ckrkiian  AdvoeaU. 

The  work  is  too  well  known,  and  has  too  long  been  a  f&vorite  to  require  any  com- 
mendation from  us.  Though  in  some  matters  more  reoent  investigations  have  led  te 
oonolusions  diffuent  from  those  of  the  Author,  yet  his  general  accuracy  is  unques- 
tionable 

From  the  MMtditi  Prolmtant,  BaUhman. 

This  work  is  too  well  known  as  standard— as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  eveiy 

KQtleman's  library — that  any  extended  notice  of  it  would  be  folly  on  our  part.  We 
ve  named  it  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  beautifiil 
•dition  issued  by  the  enterprisingh(»use  of  Messrs.  Applec^te  &  Co.  Those  who 
bave  seen  their  edition  of  Dick's  Works,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Spectator,  &c.,  &o.,  may 
focm  a  oonect  idea  of  the  stvle.  We  call  it  a  beauUfUl  library  edition.  The  paper 
fa  goodi  the  type  clear,  the  binding  substantial^  and  the  whole  getting  up  just  sudi 
•i  Moomfls  standard  works  of  this  class. 


APPLSQATE  &  OO.'S  PUBUOATIONa 


i-;ri:^i 


>8  CHUBCH  HBTtOET,    , 

Ancient  and  Modern,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  Eighteenth  Centarj,  in 
irhioh  the  Eiie,  Progress,  and  Variations  of  Church  Power  are  considered  in  their 
connection  with  the  state  of  Learning  and  Philosophy ;  and  the  Political  History  of 
Europe  during  that  period,  continued  up  to  the  present  time^  by  Chablss  CootI| 
LL.  D.     806  pages,  1  vol.,  quarto,  spring  back,  marbled  edge. 


Pram  (he  Ga^  HerM, 
This  edition  forms  the  most  splendid  volume  of  Church  History  ever  issued  from 
the  American  press;  is  printed  with  laree  type,  on  el^nt  paper,  and  altogether 
forms  the  most  accessible  and  imposing  history  of  the  Church  that  is  before  the 
public.  The  former  editions  of  Mosheim  have  ever  been  objectionable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  amount  of  matter  crowded  into  a  single  paffe.  To  do  this,  yoty  small 
type  were  necessarily  used,  and  the  lines  were  so  crowded,  that  the  dose  and  con- 
tinued perusal  of  the  work  was  yery  injurious  to  the  eyes.  This  edition  avoids  all 
these  evils,  and  we  most  heartily  recommend  it. 

Fnm  At  Mamntie  Rmeuu 
This  great  standard  history  of  the  Church  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  hat  just  been 
issued  in  a  new  dress  by  the  extensive  publishing  house  of  Appl^ate  k  Co.  Nothing; 
need  be  said  by  us  in  relation  to  the  merits  or  reliability  of  Mosheim's  History :  it 
has  long  borne  the  approving  seal  of  the  Protestant  world.  It  has  become  a  standard 
work,  and  no  public  or  private  library  is  complete  without  it;  nor  can  an  individual 
be  well  posted  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
without  having  carefully  studied  Uosheim.  We  wish,  however,  particularly  to 
recommend  the  present  edition.  The  pages  are  in  large  double  columns ;  the  type  is 
larffc  and  very  distinct,  and  the  printing  is  admirable,  on  fine  white  paper.  It  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  read  such  prints  and  we  recommend  our  friends  to  purchase  this 
edition  of  this  indispensable  work. 

From  ike  Tde$eope,  Da^tim,  0. 

This  work  has  been  placed  .upon  our  table  by  the  gentlemanly  and  enterprising 
publishers,  and  we  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  introduce  so  beautiful  an  edition  of 
this  standard  Church  history  to  our  readers.  The  work  is  printed  on  beautiful  while 
paper,  clear  large  type,  and  is  bound  in  one  handsome  volupe.  No  man  ever  sat 
down  to  read  Mosheim  in  so  pleasing  a  dress.  What  a  treat  is  such  an  edition  to 
one  who  has  been  studying  this  elegant  work  in  small  close  print  of  other  editions. 
Any  one  who  has  not  an  ecclesiastical  history  should  secure  a  copy  of  this  edition. 

it  is  not  neceesaiy  for  us  to  say  anything  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  Mosheim's 
Church  History,  ^or  judgment,  taste,  candor,  moderation,  simplicity,  learning, 
accuracy,  order,  and  comprehcDsiveness,  it  is  unequaled.  The  author  spared  no 
pains  to  examine  the  original  authors  and  "  genuine  sources  of  sacred  history,^  and 
to  scrutinize  all  the  facts  presented  by  the  light  of  the  '<  pure  lamps  of  antiquity.'' 


irroM  MrTfijfMnr  irfi^ncfoii. 

Whatever  book  has  a  tendency  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Ood,  or  the  character 
er  conduct  of  his  true  worshipers,  or  that  points  out  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  for- 
mer generations,  must  have  an  elevating,  expanding,  and  purifying  influence  on  the 
human  mind.  Fully  as  important,  however,  is  it  that  aU  the  facts  and  phases  of 
events  should  be  exhibited  with  truthfulness,  perspicuity,  and  vigor.  To  tne  Chris- 
tian world,  next  to  the  ffolden  Bible  itself,  in  value,  is  an  accurate,  £uthful,  and  li£»- 
Uke  delineation  of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  development  and  decline  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  its  varieties  of  sects  and  denominations,  their  tenets,  doctrines,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  government.  Such  a  work  is  Mo^eim's  Ecclesiastical  HisUny. 
like  '^BoUin's  History  of  the  AncientS|"  it  is  the  standard^  and  is  too  well  Imown 
to  need  a  word  of  comment. 


APPLBQATB  A  00/8  PUBUCATiOHa 


0 ATHEEED  TEEASVEBS  ISOM  THE  MZES8  OF  LITEBATinLS. 

ContaiDing  Tales^  SketchoSy  Anecdotes,  and  Gems  of  ThoDght,  LHeniy,  Monl, 
PlessiDg  and  InstnioiiTe.     UluBtiatod  with  steel  plates.     1  jcL  oetaTCi     Emhoid 

To  furnish  a  Tolnme  of  miscellaneous  literature  both  pleasing  and  instmctiTey  has 
been  the  object  of  the  editor  in  compiling  this  work,  as  well  aa  to  supply,  to  sonit 
extent,  at  least,  the  place  that  is  now  occupied  by  publications  whidi  &w  will  deny 
are  of  a  questionable  moral  tendency. 

It  has  been  the  intention  to  make  this  yolume  a  suitable  trmTeling  and  fireade  com- 
panion, profitably  engaging  the  leisure  moments  of  the  former,  and  ad^ng  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  cheerful  glow  of  the  latter ;  to  blend  amoaement  with  instruction, 
pleasure  with  profit,  and  to  present  an  extensive  garden  of  ngorons  and  useful  plants, 
and  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  among  which,  perchance,  there  may  be  a  few  of 
inferior  worth,  though  none  of  uttet  inutility.  While  it  is  not  exclusiTely  a  religious 
work,  yet  it  contains  no  article  that  may  not  be  read  by  the  most  defoted  Christian. 


This  may  emphatically  be  termed  a  rciding  age.  Knowledge  is  increasing  in  a 
wonderful  ratio.  The  night  of  ignorance  is  fast  receding,  aad  the  dawn  of  a  better 
and  brighter  day  is  before  the  wond.  The  demand  for  liteniture  is  almost  anifersaL 
The  people  will  read  and  inyestigate  for  themselyes.  How  important^  then,  to  place 
within  their  reach  such  books  that  will  instruct  the  mind,  cheer  the  heart,  and  im- 
prove the  understanding — books  that  are  rich  in  the  three  grand  departments  of 
human  knowledge — literature,  morals,  and  religion.  Such  a  bo^  ia  ^^Ghithered 
Treasures."     We  can  cheerfiiUy  recommend  it  to  all. 


From  ihe  Oncmnaii  Daily  TInlef. 

This  is  certainly  a  book  of  rare  merit,  and  well  calculated  for  a  rapid  and  general 
circulation.  Its  contents  present  an  extensive  variety  of  subjecte,  and  these  not  only 
carefully  but  judiciously  selected,  and  arranged  in  appropriate  departments.  Ito  con- 
tents have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  men  of  distinguished  literary  acumen,  both 
editors  and  ministers  of  various  Christian  denominations.  We  cheerfnlly  recom- 
mend it. 

From  the  Cinemnati  Temperance  Organ, 
A  book  of  general^  merit,  diversified,  yet  truly  rich  and  valuable  in  ite  interests; 
thrilling  in  many  of  its  incidents ;  instructive  in  principle,  and  strictly  moral  in  its 
tendency.  It  is  well  calculated  for  a  family  book,  one  that  a  father  need  not  he 
afraid  to  plaoe  in  the  hands  of  his  children.  We  hope  it  will  meet  with  an  exten* 
siTe  sale. 

Oatherkd  Triasurer  from  thi  Mines  or  Literature. — ''One  of  the  most 
interostinff  everyday  boi>ks  ever  published.  Like  the  Spectator,  it  may  be  perused 
again  and  ifiain,  and  yet  affora  something  to  interest  and  amuse  the  reader.  Its 
taried  and  choice  sok^ctions  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  witty,  startling  or  amusing, 
#aa  not  fail  to  afford  rioh  einoymont  to  minds  of  every  oliaraoter,  and  a  pleasant 
falaxatitm  fh)m  more  aevere  and  vigorous  reading.' 


QATitiniRn  TitVAiViie, — '<  A  ehoioe  eolleotion  of  short  and  interesting  articles, 
Mpri«iiig  w'hKititms  fVom  the  ablest  authors.  Unlike  voluminous  works,  ite  varied 
•nkiHioiMi  afliwd  amttwmenl  for  a  leisure  moment,  or  entertainment  for  a  winter 
l^ntltf.     It  ia  aliW  a  eonnaniiui  for  tho  railroad  oar,  the  library  and  parlor,  and 


APPLBQATB  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


HOTES  OH  THB  TWEHTT-FITE  ABTICLBS  OF  |t£LIOION, 
Ai  reeeiTed  and  tanght   by  Methodigti  in  the  United  States, 

In  which  the  doctrines  are  carefully  considered  and  supported  by  the  testimonj  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.     By  Rev.  A.  A.  JiBfESON,  M.  D.     12mo,  embossed  cloth. 

This  book  contains  a  clear  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Articles,  and  of  the 
errors  against  which  the  Artioles  were  directed,  written  in  a  popular  style,  and 
divided  into  sections,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  each  doctrine  and  its  opposite 
error  in  the  most  prominent  manner. 


From  Rn,  John 


It  is  a  book  for  the  Methodist  and  for  the  age — a  religious  mulium  in  parvo-^ 
eombining  sound  theology  with  practical  religion.  It  should  be  found  in  every 
Methodist  family. 

Frtm  f&f  Wutim  CkrUtimn  Advoeute.  ^ 

The  author  intended  this  volume  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  three  ffreat  divisions  of 
American  Methodism,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodbt  Protestant 
Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.''  The  articles  are  taken  up  one 
by  one,  and  their  contents  analyxed,  explained,  and  defended  with  much  ability. 
The  style  is  clear  and  forcible;  the  illustrations  are  just,  the  arguments  sound. 
The  author  has  performed  a  good  and  useful  work  for  all  the  Methodist  bodies  in  the 
world ;  as  his  book  will  furnish  a  very  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Methodism.  We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Jimeson's  volume  to  the  perusal  of 
oar  readers,  as  well  as  to  all  Christian  people,  whether  ministers  or  laymen. 


DICK'S  THEOLOGT. 

Lectures  on  Theology.    By  the  late  Rev.  John  Diok,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  the  United  As- 
'Bociate  Congregation,  Gray  frier,  Glasgow,  and  Professor  of  Theoloffy  to  the  United 
Session  Church.     tHiblished  under  the  superintendence  of  his  Son.    With  a  Biographical 
Introduction.    By  an  American  Editor.     With  a  Steel  Portrait  of  Dr.  Dick. 

1  vol.  Imperial  Octavo,  sheep,  marble  edge,  spring  back 

Do  do  do        do  do      embossed      do     • .  •  • 

Do  do  do        do       half  antique  do •  • 

Do  do  do        do       Imt  Turkey  full  gilt  do     

Do         do  do        do       Super.  Turkey,  beveled  sides,  full  gilt 

From  Ihe  Chrittian  Imlrudor. 

^  These  Lectures  were  read  by  their  Author  in  the  dischaige  of  his  professional  functions : 
they  embody  the  substance  of  his  Essay  on  Inspiration,  and  the  peculiar  views  on  Churob 
Government,  which  he  advanced  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Acts. 

"  The  Lectures  throughout^  displav  an  extensive  and  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
great  variety  of  important  topics  which  come  before  him.  His  system  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  fair  proportion ;  there  is  nothing  neglected,  and  nothing  overloaded.  liis  taste  is 
correct  and  pure,  even  to  severity  ;  nothing  is  admitted  either  in  language  or  in  matter,  that 
can  not  establish  the  most  indisputable  right  to  be  so." 

From  tHe  ChntlkLn  Journal 

"  We  recommend  this  work  in  the  very  strongest  terms  to  the  Biblical  student  It  is,  as 
a  whole,  superior  to  any  other  system  of  theology  in  our  language.  As  an  elemonUiry 
book,  especially  fitted  for  those  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  divmity,  it  is  unrivaled." 

JrTOIH  MrTWOOOT  fjn^mOOn, 

**  This  is  a  handsome  octavo  work  of  oOO  pages,  published  in  uniform  stvle  with  the 
other  valuable  standard  works  of  Applegate  &;  Co.  It  contains  a  thorough  and  enlightened 
view  of  Christian  Theok>g^,  in  which  the  author  presents  in  beautiful,  simple,  and  forcible 
style,  the  evidences  of  authenticity  of  the  sacred  text,  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  the  one  only  and  unchangeable  God.  The  fall  of  man,  and  its  consequences,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  fallen  through  mteroession  of  the  Crudfied.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fUQple  and  yet  elevated  of  works  devoted  to  sacred  subjects.' 


»t 
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PETEBSON'S  IAXlLLAR  SCIEHGE; 
Or,  the  Scientifie  Explanation  of  Common  Thing!. 

Edited  by  R.  E.  Peterson,  Member  of  the  Academj  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phlla 
delphia.     18mo.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


Fnm  Urn  Maaonk  Reokw, 
Tin's  IB  a  work  of  rare  merit.  It  furnishes  an  immense  amount  of  yaluable  inform- 
ation in  relation  to  matters  and  ihings  that  are  constantly  presented  to  the  mind,  and 
which  are  so  common  that  they  are  overlooked.  We  have  not  seen  a  work  in  a  loug 
timti  thut  wc  deem  of  so  much  value  as  the  book  before  us.  It  should  h%  in  every 
family,  for  more  iDformation  can  be  gained  from  it,  than  from  half  the  books  afloat. 
Wc  most  heartily  commend  it  to  the  public. 


Fnm  ike  Odd  Fdhwt'  Utenarp  QtudU. 
How  often  have  we  heard  parents  rebuke  a  child  for  asking  what  they  term  '^siUy 
questiooSy"  when  they  were  unable  to  answer  their  artless  inquiries.  The  desire  for 
knowledge  is  ever  leading  children  into  asking  questions,  which,  from  their  novelty, 
are  set  down  as  foolish,  when,  in  reality,  they  can  be  answered  on  scientific  principles. 
This  little  work  is  designed  to  explain  many  of  these  things ;  it  contains  much  useful 
and  practical  scientific  knowledge,  in  a  very  popular  and  entertaining  form,  suffi- 
ciently plain  to  be  understood  by  a  child,  and  yet  affording  instructi(»i  to  persons  of 
mature  years. 


ELEMEHTS  of  THE  QEBMAH  LAHOITAOB. 

A  Praotical  Manual  for  aequiring  the  art  of  Reading,  Speaking,  and  OompoaiiiiP  0«niiaa.  Bv 
Tbbodorb  SoDxic,  Profestor  of  Uie  German  Language  and  Literature,  at  the  Woodward  and 
Hughes'  Bigh  Schools  of  CincinnatL    1  voL  l!^o.  huf  doth. 


From  AuEz.  H.  MoQumr,  Esq.,  CincinnatL  * 

a  •  *  Prof  Soden's  "  Elements  of  the  German  Language"  ia  superior  to  any  other 
Treatise  on  the  German  Language  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

To  name  only  a  few  of  its  more  prominent  merits  : —  its  order  and  method  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  German  language ; —  its  exercises  are  simple  and  urefulhf 
proaretnoe.  They  are  made  up  of  matter  calculated  to  interest  as  well  as  to  instruct  the  pupil, 
and  embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  language,  particularly  of  the 
colloquial  character. 

The  work  ia  very  complete  in  embracing  all  the  more  important  grammaticai  rules  and  forms 
(vith  copious  exercises  under  each),  and  omitting  only  such  as  by  their  minuteness  and  compli- 
cation would  tend  rather  to  confuse  than  assist  the  beginner. 

It  everywhere  bears  the  marks  of  most  careful  preparation,  and  is  evidently  the  woric  of  an 
experienced  pnetieml  Uatktt.    ' 


From  Wm.  Nabt,  D.  D..  of  "  Der  Christliche  Apologete,"  Cincinnati. 

%  9  •  Mr.  Soden's  work  is  truly  superior,  original  and  the  fruit  of  sucoesafnl  expe- 
rience in  teaching.  A  peculiar  reeommendation  of  ik  is,  that  the  student  can  make  immediate 
practical  use  of  every  lesson  he  learns.        •        •        » 

From  Dr.  J.  S.  UKziCKia,  Cincinnati. 

fhis  work  has  been  compiled  with  great  care  and  judgmeiit>  and  is  far  more  comprehensivi 
and  practical  than  any  similar  work  I  know  of.  It  is  weU  adapted  for  the  use  or  our  High 
Schools,  and  especially  for  those  of  English  parentage  who  wish  to  study  the  German  Language. 

From  J.  B.  MooaiiAM,  Esq.,  Cincinnati. 

I  have,  with  some  care,  examined  Prof.  Soden's  Elements  of  the  German  Language,  and  I  thmk 
it  will  be  found  to  be  all  that  it  was  intended  to  be,  "  A  Pimotical  Manual  for  acquiring  the  Ait 
of  Reading,  Speaking,  and  Composing  German."  lU  b^inning  is  so  simple,  aad  the  advance 
to  the  more  difficult  so  gradual,  that  it  must  be  very  useful  and  even  intereaaa^  to  all  whv  dean 
to  learn  a  language  **  with  which  aone  that  lives  may  eater  tibe  arena." 


APPLBGATE  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


MEIHOBISM  EXPLAIHED  AKD  DEPENDBB. 

Bj  Key.  John  S.  Insejp.     12mo.,  embossed  cloth. 


From  the  HerM  and  JoumaL 

We  have  read  this  book  with  no  ordinary  interest,  and,  on  the  whole,  rejoice  in  its 
appearance  for  seycral  reasons — Fir^tf  It  is  a  concise  and  powerful  defense  of  every 
essential  feature  of  Methodism,  now-a-days  so  mudi  assailed  by  press  and  pulpit. 
Second,  The  general  plan  and  character  of  the  work  are  such,  that  it  will  be  read 
and  appreciated  by  the  great  masses  of  our  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  more 
extended  and  elaborate  works.  Third,  It  is  hishly  conserrative  and  practical  in  iU 
tendencies,  and  will  eminently  tend  to  create  liberal  views  and  mutual  concession 
between  the  ministry  and  laity  for  the  good  of  the  whole — a  feature  in  our  economy 
never  to  be  overlooked.  Fourth,  This  work  is  not  written  to  advocate  some  local  or 
neighborhood  prejudice ;  neither  to  confute  some  particular  heresy  or  assault ;  but  its 
views  are  peculiarly  denominational  and  comprehensive,  indicating  the  careful  and 
wide  observation  of  the  author — ^free  from  bigotry  and  narrow  prejudice. 


From  the  Springfield  Republic. 

We  have  read  this  new  work  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Inskip  with  great  pleasure  and  profit. 
It  in  very  truth  explains  and  defends  Methodism,  and,  as  the  introduction  (written 
by  another,)  says,  '^  its  pages  cover  nearly  the  whole  field  of  controversy  in  regard  to 
the  polity  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  present  a  clear  and  candid  exposition  of 
Methodism  in  a  clear  and  systematic  form,  and  highly  argumentative  style.  It  is  a 
book  for  the  times,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Methodist  economy.  It  exceb  all  other  works  of  its  class  in  the 
arrangement  and  judicious  treatment  of  its  subject  It  has  evidently  been  written 
with  great  prudence  and  care  in  reference  to  the  facts  and  evidences  on  Yfluoh  the 
arguments  are  predioated.  This  book  will  doubtless  be  of  general  service  to  the 
Church,  and  an  instrument  of  great  good. 


CHEI8TIAHITT, 

As  Exemplified  in  the  Conduct  of  its  Sincere  Professors. 

By  Rev.  W.  Secker.  This  is  a  book  of  rare  merit,  full  of  thought-exciting 
topics,  and  is  particularly  valuable  as  an  aid  to  Christian  devotion.  12mo.;  embossed 
cloth.  . 

From  the  Madmm  Qmrier. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  a  quaint  old  Enelish  book,  entitled  ''The  None-Such  Pro- 
fessor in  his  Meridian  Splendor."     It  abounds  in  pithy  sentences  and  suggestive 
expressions^  and  should  be  read  by  such  as  wish  to  put  a  spur  to  thought. 


From  Reo,  N,  SwnmerhdU 

This  work  can  be  best  understood  by  presenting  an  outline  of  its  contents : 

Part  First,  answers  why  Christians  should  do  more  than  others. 

Part  Second,  considers  what  Christians  do  more  than  others. 

Part  Third,  shows  that  the  Scriptures  require  of  Christians  singular  principles,  or 
to  do  more  than  others. 

Part  Fourth,  imparts  instruction  to  those  who  wish  to  do  more  thA  others. 

This  work  is  peculiarly  free  from  sectarianism,  and  breathes  out,  In  shoi^bnt 
balanced  sentences,  the  most  Heavenly  devotion  and  Christian  piety,  while  proing 
Hie  xeHgioas  character  with  the  most  searching  scmtiny. 


•j 
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SACBBD  IITEBATVBE  OF  THE  LOU)*S  PK&YEE. 

In  which  the  terms  are  defined^  and  the  text  carefiillj  oonaidered      12mo.,  dotk. 

''  This  is  a  volume  of  rare  excellence,  written  in  the  i  athor'a  usnal  style  of  gmk 
beauty  and  elegance.  It  sparkles  with  gems  of  elevated  Ihoaght,  and  abonndB  ii  fk 
most  happy  illustrations  of  the  great  philosophical  bearings  of  tbe  sevend  pelitMH 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  thii  gHieral  system  of  Revealed  Bidigion,  while  their  phih^ 
ophy  is  very  forcibly  applied  to  the  various  duties  of  priiotis&l  Cltriatiuii^. 

'^  The  introductory  chapter  is  a  learned  and  patient  research  into  tLe  real  origiii  nd 
history  of  the  use  of  this  prayer,  while  the  succeeding  chapters  can  otic  Ikil  bod  to 
instruct  the  head  and  improve  the  heart.  We  have  not  read  &  more  ibcctieating  Uwk 
for  many  years,  and  can  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  every  loyer  of  chaste  tki- 
logical  Uteratnre.    It  is  a  12mo.,  gotten  up  in  the  best  ftjle  of  the  art." 


BEIJOI0IT8  OOUBTSmP; 
Or,  Ktiriage  on  Chxistiaii  Frinelplei. 
By  Dasiel  Defoe,  Author  of  <'  Robbson  Crusoe/' 

**  Who  has  not  read  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  It  has  fascinated  every  boy,  and  stionililBJ 
his  first  taste  for  reading.  Defoe  has  been  equally  happy  in  this  present  wofi,  a 
intererting  those  of  riper  yearSi  at  an  age  (Shakspeare's  age  of  the  lover)  when  ik 
mind  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  impressions.  Although  bat  few  copies  of  this  woii 
have  ever  been  circulated  in  America,  yet  it  has  a  popularity  in  £ngland  ooSztensn 
with  his  unparalleled  '  Crusoe.' " 


From  the  MoMomc  Review, 

Applegate  &  Co.,  have  just  issued,  in  their  usual  good  style,  a  new  edition  of  tlif 
old  and  valuable  work  by  Defoe.  It  treats  of  marriage  on  Christian  principles,  tfri 
is  designed  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  a  par*:ncr  for  life.  Young  persons  &ho&I<i 
by  all  means  read  it,  and  with  particular  attention,  for  it  furnishes  important  diriv- 
tions  relative  to  the  most  important  act  of  life. 


Home  fir  the  Million  ;  or  Oraod  Wall  Building. — This  is  one  of  the  mast  desirable  booc  jnb- 
lishecl.  for  all  who  contemplate  erecting  dwelliiijg^s  or  outliuuses,  as  tlie  cost  iss  not  oTerooe-tLr) 
that  of  brick  or  frame,  and  quite  a^  durable.  lUustraud  witli  numerous  plans,  and  a  cutufl* 
author's  n.^stideuco,  with  full  directions*  that  every  mau  may  be  his  owu  builder. 

TV  Camp  Meeting  and  Sabbath  School  Chorister — A  neat  Sunday  School  Uymn  Book. 

Soared  Melod*on.—lL  Collection  of  Revival  Hymns.    By  Rev.  R.  M.  Dalbt. 

Ni^ngcle ;  or  Normal  School  Singer. — Designed  for  Schools,  Home  Circle,  and  Private  I^ 
tice. '  On  a  Mathematically  constructed  System  of  Notation.  By  A.  D.  Puxm orx,  author  of  Cii' 
versal  Musician,  Christian  Psalmist,  etc. 

leetwrtt  and  Sefwmui,  By  Rev.  F.  Q.  Black,  of  the  Cumberbuid  Presbyterian  Church.  1SM« 
embossed  cloth. 

1m«ni  Adoeniwrt.    By  MoCLinrck    IlluBtrated. 

Ameriemm  Ckmrdk  Harp, — II  Choice  Selection  of  Hymns  and  Tunea  adapted  to  all  Chmtiu 
Cbuichcs»  Singinf  Sohool^  aad  Private  Families.   %  Rev.  W.  RBUfBuar.    13mo.,  half  nwneeoh 


J 
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FAB]ERB*8  HAHB-BOQK. 

By  JosiAH  T.  MAitfiHATiTiy  ttQthor  of  ^^Smigranfs  Tnie  Onide.''  12mo.,  cloth, 
SOO  pages. 

The  pabliflhera  are  gratified  that  they  are  enabled  to  satisfy  the  universal  demand 
fiolta  Toliune  which  comprises  a  nuus  of  saperior  material|  derived  from  the  most 
anthentic  sources  and  protracted  research. 

The  contents  of  the  ^'  Farmer's  Hand-Book  *'  can  Imf  iocarately  known  and  duly 
estimatad  only  by  a  recuneiiee  to  the  Index  of  Subjects^  which  oconpies  twenty-four 
colomns,  comprising  about  fifteen  hundred  different  points  of  information  respecting 
the  management|  of  a  Farm,  from  the  first  purchase  and  clearing  of  the  land,  to  all 
its  extensive  details  and  departments.  The  necessary  con^^eniences,  the  household 
economy,  the  care  of  the  animals,  the  preservation  of  domestic  health,  the  cultivation 
of  firuits  with  the  science  and  taste  of  the  arborist,  and  the  prodnction  of  the  most 
advantageous  articles  for  sale,  are  all  displayed  in  a  plfdn,  instructive,  and  most 
satisfactory  manner,  adapted  peculiarly  to  the  classes  of  citizens  for  whose  use  and 
benefit  the  work  is  specially  designed.  Besides  a  general  outline  of  the  Constitution, 
with  the  Naturalization  and  Pre-emption  Laws  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
appended  a  Miscellany  of  120  pages,  including  a  rich  variety  of  advice,  hints,  and 
rules,  the  study  and  knowledge  of  which  will  unspeakably  promote  both  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  all  who  adopt  and  practice  them. 

The  publishers  are  assured  that  the  commendations  which  the  ''  Fdrmer^s  Hand- 
book "  has  received,  are  fully  merited ;  and  they  respectfully  submit  the  work  to 
Agriculturists,  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  Farmer  or  the  Emigrant,  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  will  derive  numberless  blessings  and  improvements  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Marshall's  ma^nqftV 


LOBERZO  BOW'S  COXPIEIE  WQBKS. 

The  dealings  of  OOD,  MAN,  AND  THE  DEVIL,  as  exemplified  in  the  LIFE,  EXPE- 
RIENCE. AND  TRAVELS  of  LORfi^IZO  DOW,  in  a  period  of  over  half  a  centaxr,  together 
with  his  POLEMIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  COMPLETE. 

To  which  is  added — 

The  Vicissitudes  of  Lift,— By  Peggt  Dow. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay , — ^By  Johx  Dowuko,  D.  D.,  of  New  York.  Making  the  best  and 
only  complete  edition  published.  1  wo\,  octaro.  Library'  binding.  Do.,  da.  Embossed.  Spring 
back,  murble  edge. 


PAiniT  TKEASVKT, 

Of  Western  Literature,  Scieuce,  and  Art.    Illustrated  with  Steal  Plates.    8?o., 
doth,  gilt  sides  and  back. 

^Hiis  work  most  happilj  blends  yaluable  information  and  sound  moralitj,  with  the 
gimtification  of  a  literary  and  imaginatiye  taste.  Its  pages  abound  in  dcetches  of 
history,  illustrations  of  local  interest,  vivid  portraitures  of  yirtuous  life,  and  ooea* 
afooal  diaquisitions  and  xeriews. 


APPLEGATE  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATONS. 


TT^EBB'S  FREEMASON'S  MONITOR! 

Bj  Thomai  Smith  Webb,  Pait  Grand  Maiter,  etc. 


A  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper,  large  and  clear  type,  beautifully  and  aymbolieaUy 
illustrated,  containing  all  the  Dwrees,  from  Entered  Apprentice  to  Knighta  of  Malta,  together 
with  a  skftch  of  the  Orifdn  of  Masonry,  GoTemment  of  the  Fraternity,  Ceremony  of  Opening 
and  Closing  the  Lodge,  with  full  dircetioBa  for  Inatitutbg  and  InstvJling  all  Masonic  bodiei 
to  which  is  added — 

A  Monitor  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Bite« 

Containinff  ample  Illustrations  of  all  the  Grades,  from  Secret  Master  to  Sovereign  Grand  InApee* 
tor-Ocnenu,  including  the  series  of  Eleven  Grades,  known  as  the  IHTEFFABL.E  HEGBEES. 
arranged  according  to  the  work  practiced  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supama  CouarciL  or  th? 
33d  DaoaEE.  By  fi.  T.  Camox,  Sot.  G.  Com.  Ohio  G.  Consistory  of  P.  E.  a  3:2''.  1  vol.,  l3mo.. 
cloth,  4:20  pages.    $1.00. 

A  Yoke  Jrmn  aU  tJk  MMmmie  b9dm  im  CimdnnMii. 

CiNCimiATi,  Jane  lA,  \BS^. 
GBnunoDi :— TIaviiw  mnMDj  ezmmlned  toot  neir  edition  of  **  W«fab*i  FreeniMon**  MoDit4Mr,**  ire  flnd  it  to  corm 
pond  wRh  the  VjtUm  of  irork  as  now  adopted  In  all  the  MHSonkr  bodies  In  the  United  Staten,  and  ve  Lake  (creat  plM*- 
ure  in  raooBBMHttng  U  to  the  Craft  throaj^hoot  the  oouutiy,  as  bcribif  the  most  useful  and  ircU-amuig ud  pnctkal 
Mjuiaal  of  fkewMnonij  that  vi  hart  yet  seen. 

D.  H.  ME  ABA.  W.  U.  of  N.  C.  Harmoaj  Lodge.  No.  2. 
WILLIAM  8BK.  W.  M.  of  Miami  Lodg*.  No.  A. 

J.  M.  PARKS.  W.  M.  of  Lafaiette  LodKO.  No.  SI. 
HOWARD  MATTHBW8.  W.  M.  of  CiDeinaaU  LodM.  No.  IS. 
C.  XOORB.  W.  M.  of  McMlllM  Lodgo.  No.  141. 

E.  T.  CAKSON.  W    M.  of  Crathia  Lodge.  No.  155. 
ANDREW  PVf  RKMANN.  W.  X.  of  HMMlmMn  Lodge.  No.  VR. 
WH.  C.  MIDDLETON.  H.  P.  of  CindDuaU  R.  A.  CluTpter.  N*.:. 
CUAS.  RUOWN.  H.  P.  of  MoMilUn  H.  A.  Chapter.  NoV  ». 

MBSns.  ArrLMATR  Jk  Co.  C.  F.  HANSELMANN.  O.  0.  of  Ciaciaaad  Eaeanprnoat.  Ne.S. 

From  the  Onmd  Matter  of  QAto. 

*  *  *  The  admlraltle  anaugeuicnt  of  the  emblems  of  Masonry  In  jronr  edition  of  Webb's  Freemason's  Monltff 
makes  the  work  oomplele,  and  I  am  much  pleased  to  saj  It  meets  my  enflre  apprortU.  Aooept  my  thanks  for  thi 
beaotlftal  copy  sent  me,  which  I  assure  you  I  prise  highly.  HORACE  M.  STOKES,  Grand  SUster  of  Ohio. 

Orakd  Lodob  or  Ixdiajca,  Hay  94.  IBSSL 
GBrTUEMBi :— I  hare  examined  whh  care  your  late  edition  of  '*  Wehb's  Masonic  MoniUir,**  and  freely  pnxioaDoe  it 
to  be  tlie  best  book  of  the  kind  extant.    The  lanruain,  char,!es,  Ite.,  I  hare  used  in  all  my  Maaunic  work,  and  woohl 
not  change  under  any  dnmmstaiioes.    I  freely  reoomineml  tlie  *'  Monitor**  to  be  adopted  ai>d  used  In  my  Jnristfctioo. 

SOLOMON  P.  BAYLE8S,  Grand  IMcr  of  Masons  in  Indiana. 

*  *  *  I  moot  cheerfully  award  to  tt  miy  testimony,  as  being  the  best  hand-book  for  the  Masonic  student  now  extaat, 
and  inTolttaUe  to  the  umoers  of  the  Lodge.  JOHN  M.  PARKS,  Grand  Puiwant  of  the 

Grand  Council  of  Select  Masters  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

From  DMnguUhed  Ofieen  tf  32*'. 

*  *  *  It  Is  really  the  only  complete  Monitok  of  th«  Rite  in  existence.  As  presiding  offloer  of  the  Lod^e  of  Perfettioe 
and  Chapter  of  Itise  Croix,  in  tliis  City  [Cincinnati],  I  hare  Long  been  in  need,  for  practical  use,  if  Ju«t  iltia  work, 
and  I  thuuk  nrother  Camon,  most  heaitOy,  for  the  raltuMe  scrrlcc  he  has  rendered  us  of  the  Scotch  Kit'%  in  \\r^*rj^ 
R.  The  work  is  arraojred  aooordiujr  to  thv  ity^tem  adopted  in  the  Northern  Jurixdii'tlon  of  the  Vuiied  Mitate^  and  liie 
directions  are  so  full  aud  complete,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Yours  truly, 

GKO.  HOADLET,  K». 

•  •  •  The  work  must  prore  an  acceptable  offlerinfr  to  the  Fraternity,  as  well  from  the  rai>erior  excellcnc«  of  in 
meclianical  cxorution,  as  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  its  contents  ;  and  every  Mason  should  p«>aa«a!i  liimself  of  acw/ 

1  aia,  with  rei»t>ect,  yours  truly,  CALEB  B.  SMITH,  Piuft  Grand  Master  of  Indiana, 

and  Grand  P.  of  Cindunati  Couocil  of  Boyal  and  Select  Bfastcn 


XETHODIST  FAMUT  MANUAL. 

Bj  Rev.  C.  S.  TjOVELL.  12mo.,  embossed  cloth.  Containing  the  Doctrines  ainl 
Moral  Government  of  the  Methodist  Church,  with  Scripture  proofs;  acconipanitJ 
with  appropriate  quostionS;  to  which  is  added  a  systematic  plan  for  studying  thi 
Bible,  rules  for  the  government  of  a  Christian  family^  and  a  brief  catechism  upon 
experimental  rclifpon. 

This  work  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  among  the  members  c^  tbi 
Methodist  Church.  As  a  family  manual^  and  aid  to  the  means  of  grace  and  practical 
duties  of  Christianity,  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  work.  It  also  contains  the  Diid- 
pline  of  the  Churchy  with  Scriptural  proofs,  and  appropriate  questions  to  each  chip 
ter.  It  is  certainly  an  excellent  book  for  religious  instmction  and  edification.  Wi 
most  heartily  commend  it  to  the  Methodist  public^  and  hope  it  may  hare  a  wide 
circuktion  and  be  made  a  blessing  to  all. 


APPLEGATE  k  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


TEMPERANCE  KUSICIAH. 

A  cboice  eelection  of  original  and  selected  Temperance  Mtme,  arranged  for  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  Toices,  with  an  extensiye  Taricty  of  Popular  Temperance  Song$, 

82mo.  \ — , 

From  the  SumrnH,  (O.,)  Beacon, 

This  is  a  neat  volume,  well  printed,  and  ¥rell  bound,  containing  256  pages.  It  is 
the  best  collection  of  temperance  songs  and  music  we  have  seen.  Were  a  few  copies 
secured  in  every  town  in  Ohio,  in  the  hands  of  the  warm-hearted  friends  of  the  Maine 
Law,  an  element  of  power  and  interest  would  be  added  to  temperance  meetings,  and 
a  stronger  impulse  given  to  the  onward  march  of  the  cold  water  army. 


the  Temperance  Qiari. 

This  will  certainly  become  one  of  the  most  popular  temperance  song  books  which 
has  been  published  in  the  country.  We  think  it  is,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  the 
best  collection  of  songs  we  have  seen.     Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and 

affecting.  

JFVoin  the  CUndamd  Commercial. 

This  is  a  popular  Temperance  Song  Book,  designed  for  the  people,  and  should  be 
in  every  faoiily.  We  can  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  ail  our  temperance 
friends,  as  Uie  best  temperance  songster,  with  music  attached,  we  have  seen.  The 
xnusic  in  this  work  is  set  according  to  Harrison's  Numcial  System,  for  two  reasons : 
First,  because  it  is  so  simple  and  scientific  that  all  the  people  can  easily  learn 
it.  Second,  it  is  difficult  to  set  music  in  a  book  of  this  sise  and  shape,  except  in 
numerals. 


VHITEESAL  KUSICIAV. 

By  A.  p.  Fillmore,  Author  of  Christian  Psalmist,  &c.y  containing  all  Systems 
of  Notation.  ""'New  Edition,  enlarged. 

The  title,  ''Universal  Musician,"  is  adopted  because  the  work  is  designed  for 
everybody.  The  style  of  expression  is  in  common  plain  English,  so  that  it  may  be 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  all,  instead  of  simply  pleasing  the  fancy  of  the  few,  who 
are  already  thoroughly  versed  in  science  and  literature. 

Most  of  the  music  is  written  in  Harrison's  Numeral  System  of  Notation,  because 
it  is  the  most  intelligible  of  all  the  different  systems  extant ;  and  is  therefore  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  community.  Music  would  be  far  better  understood  and 
*  appreciated  by  the  people  generally,  if  it  were  all  written  in  this  way.  For  it  is 
more  easily  written,  occupies  less  space,  is  more  quickly  learned,  more  clearly  under- 
stood, is  less  liable  to  be  furgotten,  and  will  answer  all  common  purposes  better  tlian 
any  other.  But  the  world  is  full  of  music,  written  in  various  systems,  and  the 
learner  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  the  principal  varieties  of  notation,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  read  all  music.  To  afford  this  knowledge  to  all,  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent effort. 

Poetry,  which  is  calculated  to  please  as  well  as  instruct,  has  been  carefully  selected 
•from  many  volumes  already  published,  and  from  original  compositions  furnished 
expressly  for  this  work.  Much  of  the  music  is  original,  whieh  is  willingly  submitted 
to  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion.  Some  of  it  certainly  possesses  some  merit,  if  wo 
may  judge  from  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  pilfered  and  offered  to  the  publio  by 
some,  would-be,  authors. 


APPLEGATB  A  CO.»S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SPEECHES  AHD  WBITDraS  OE  HOH.  THOHAS  F.  jtamttatt. 

As  a  fiopular  Orator  of  unrivaled  powers  and  a  writer  of  nnsarpassed  ability,  Mr.  y» 
shall  stands  foremost  among  the  prominent  men  of  his  day.  The  great  reputation  hek 
acquired  both  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  his  long  and  active  identity  with  and  comploi 
knowledge  of  the  political  and  social  history  of  our  country,  have  created  a  wide-spmi 
dettire  to  sco  his  numerous  speeches  and  writings,  on  various  subjects,  in  a  permanent  fom 
We  feci  confident  that  any  one  who  has  beard  Mr.  Marshall  speak  or  read  hid  writii^ 
will  appreciate  their  power  and  admire  their  beauty. 

To  meet  this  desire  and  to  add  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  standard  literature  of  on 
own  country,  we  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  preparo  the  work  in  the  highert 
style  of  the  art 

Tlio  work  contains  all  of  Mr.  Marshall's  finest  efforts,  since  1832.  His  able  report  oi 
Banking  and  paper  currency, —  his  speech  against  John  Quinct  Adams,  in  Confess, —  la 
memorable  Slavery  Letters,  the  celebrated  eulogy  on  Richard  H.  Mexifee,  the  Louisrille 
Journal  letter,  and  his  great  Temperance  Speech,  will  all  be  found  in  the  work.  hMm 
those,  it  oontains  his  entire  Old  Guard  articles,  and  many  other  productions  of  ei]ual  iutersd 
and  ability. 

1  vol  Octavo,  with  splendid  Steel  portrait  of  Mr.  Marshall,  Library  binding 
do  do  do  do  do         half  Antique. 

Frmn  ihe  Frankfort  (Ky.)  CammimweaUh, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  piif  this  work ;  it  will  be  sought  by  every  man  of  literar,.  (Aste  in 
the  country.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  standard  literature,  and  the  fuoi 
of  the  author  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  purest  of  our  Americou  cla^ioi. 

From  the  ITayteOZe  (Xy.)  Eag^. 

The  work  contains  all  those  famous  creations  of  genius  that  have  rendered  Mr.  Maisbtl^ 
so  remarkable  as  an  orator  and  a  man  of  genius,  and  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing books  that  has  ever  been  published. 

From  the  BoieUna  Chreeu  (JTy.)  OazeUe, 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Marshall  has  acquired  as  an  eloquent  orator  and  fordUi 
writer,  render  this  volume  the  object  of  almost  universal  desire.  As  a  popular  orator  ki 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  dass  of  American  speakers,  possessing  great  powen  of  elocatioi^ 
ripe  scholarship^  and  the  highcat  order  of  intellect. 

From  the  LouitviUe  JoumdL 

Wo  presume  that  very  few  persons  will  decline  taking  this  work.  It  will  be  found 
excecdin;;]y  brilliant  and  powerful.  It  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  master  minds  of  the 
nation,  liemarkablo  as  Mr.  Marshall  is  with  his  humor  and  his  woudruus  rtights  of  faocr, 
he  is,  wc  think,  still  more  remarkable  for  his  strong,  deep  sense  and  inexorable  logic. 


CHAIN  OF  SAGBED  WONDEES. 

Or  a  connected  view  of  Scripture  Scenes  and  Incidents,  from  the  Creation  to  the  end 
of  the  last  ei>onh.     By  Kev.  S.  A.  Latta,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     Illustrated  with  two  steel  plsto^ 
and  a  number  of  wood  cuts.     1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  marble  edge, 
'do  do  do     library  style. 

^  do  do  do     emlxissod. 

''        .       do  do  do     half  antique. 

From  the  Cineinnati  Daily  Timet. 

The  publishing  house  of  Applogate  &  Co.  is  entitled  to  CTeat  praise  for  issuing  so  misy 
good  and  really  valuable  books,  and  so  little  of  what  is  aptly  termed  "  literary  trash."  Thi 
largest  work  ever  issued  this  side  the  Alleghanies,  was  from  the  press  of  Apple^atc  &  Ga« 
Clark's  Commentaries,  in  several  massive  volumes.  Dick's  works  have  also  been  issued  'A 
a  large  and  handsome  volume  by  the  same  publishers. 

The  volume  mentioned  above  is  a  work  full  of  good  reading,  by  an  accomplished  lod 
scholarly  writer.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  Christian  family  circle,  to  Sabbaih  school  aod 
religious  libraries.  The  various  sketches  are  admirably  conceived,  and  writien  in  a  s^ii 
of  simple  purity  which  is  very  attractive.  The  design  of  the  author  is  to  attract  the  attea- 
tion  of  youth  to  the  Bible,  and  with  that  view  he  has  endeavored  to  make  his  vofk  aa 
instrument  of  much  good.    It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  book. 


THE  BORROWER  WILL  BR  rHARGED 
THt  CaST  OF  OVERDUE  NcmPICATlON 
IF  THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT  RKTURNEU  TO 
THE  LIBRARY  ON*  flR  BEFORF  THF  LAST 
,DATE  ST.VMPED  BELOW. 
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